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TOWN  HISTOEIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
YONKERS. 

BY  REV.  DAVID  COLE,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Yonkers. 

Section  I. 
Introductory. 

The  word  "  Yonkers  "  is  from  the  Holland  Jonk- 
heer — Eng.,  "  Young  Nobleman," — applied  between 
1646  and  1655  by  the  Hollanders  to  Adriaen  Van  Der 
Donck,  first  white  owner  of  the  territory.  They  called 
him  "  De  Jonkheer,"  and  his  estate  "  De  Jonkheers 
land,"  or  briefly,  "  De  Jonkheers."  This  phrase 
fixed  itself  upon  the  locality  and,  among  the  later 
English-speaking  people,  easily  passed  into  "The 
Yonkers."  It  never  gave  way  to  the  decisive  term 
"  Yonkers  "  till  March  7,  1788,  when  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  united  upon  the  latter  as  a  designation 
for  this1  as  one  of  the  twenty  described  towns  into 
which  it  divided  the  county  of  Westchester.  The 
town  that  day  defined,  remained  without  change  till 
December  16,  1872,  when  the  southern  portion  of  it 
was  set  off  as  the  town  of  Kingsbridge.  Meanwhile, 
however,  from  April  12,  1855,  the  name  Yonkers, 
besides  being  used  of  the  town,  had  also  been  more 
restrictively  applied  to  a  small  village  of  about  nine 
hundred  acres  laid  off  within  the  town,  extending 
one  mile  and  seven-tenths  upon  the  Hudson,  and  to 
the  east  an  average  of  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Such,  down  to  December  16,  1872,  had  been  the 
various  applications  of  the  name.  It  now  stands  for 
a  county  town  and  a  city  of  identical  area,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  town  of  Greenburgh,  on  the  east 

'The  following  are  the  words  of  the  act  as  relating  to  this  town :  "And 
all  that  part  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  bounded  easterly  by  Bronx 
River,  southerly  by  the  town  of  Westchester,  westerly  by  the  County  of 
New  York  anil  Hudson's  River,  and  northerly  by  the  north  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  called  '  The  Yonkers,'  shall  he  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Yonkers." 
ii 


by  the  middle  of  the  Bronx  River,  on  the  south  by 
the  city  of  New  York  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson. 
In  treating  of  the  history  of  Yonkers,  we  shall  have 
to  use  the  word  in  all  the  various  applications  in 
which  we  have  thus  shown  that  it  has  been  or  is  em- 
ployed. 

By  air-line  the  city  hall  of  Yonkers  is  eighteen  miles 
northeast  from  the  southern  extremity  of  New  York 
City,  nine  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  the  court- 
house of  Westchester  County  at  White  Plains,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles  south  from  Albany  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  northeast  from  Washington. 
The  length  of  the  west  side,  or  Hudson  River  bound- 
ary of  the  city,  is  four  and  a  third  miles,  and  that  of 
its  east  side,  or  Bronx  River  boundary,  is  six  and  a 
half  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  along  its  northern  line 
a  little  more  than  four  miles,  and  along  its  southern 
line  a  little  less  than  three.  It  contains  seventeen 
and  a  half  square  miles,  and  its  population,  in  1880, 
was  given  as  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  It  is,  of  course,  much  larger  now.  More 
than  half  this  population  is  compacted,  as  to  its 
homes,  within  less  than  one  square  mile  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  city. 

The  topography  of  Yonkers,  the  character  of  its 
rocks  and  soils  and  the  abundance  and  purity  of 
its  streams  render  it  in  a  wonderful  degree  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  conducive  to  health  and  adapted  to  homes 
and  ornamental  cultivation.  It  has  a  delightful 
variety  of  hill  and  dale  that  can  never  be  materially 
changed,  and  a  natural  beauty  of  scenery  not  to  be 
surpassed.  It  abounds  in  rocks  with  alkaline  proper- 
ties which  nourish  and  stimulate  vegetation.  Its  soil 
is  so  various  as  to  produce  a  very  large  variety  of 
trees  and  flora.  It  is  full  of  the  natural  stimulants  of 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  being  generally  a  fine  reddish 
loam  which  sustains  rich  carpetings  of  verdure  and 
an  endless  profusion  of  native  trees,  all  of  which  com- 
bine to  clothe  the  landscape  with  beauty.  Promi- 
nent among  the  native  trees  are  the  elm,  hickory, 
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hemlock  and  chestnut,  to  which  are  added  the  maple 
and  the  oak,  both  of  many  varieties.  And  three  very 
valuable  streams — the  Nepperhan  (or  Saw-Mill),  the 
Sprain  and  the  Grassy  Sprain — enter  the  city  from  the 
north.  The  Nepperhan,  after  flowing  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Hudson  many  miles,  from  its  rise  in  the  town  ) 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  turns  sharply  to  the  west  and  | 
empties  into  the  river  about  one  mile  above  the  south 
line  of  the  city,  while  the  Sprain  and  Grassy  Sprain, 
uniting  about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Nepperhan,  flow  on  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Sprain,  finally  dis-  j 
charging  into  the  Bronx.  These  streams  are  of  very  1 
great  value  to  the  city.  The  Nepperhan  has  been  ex-  j 
tensively  used  for  milling  purposes,  and  from  the 
Sprain  brooks  Yonkers  derives  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Entering 
the  city  from  the  north  are  also  five  prominent  ridges, 
which  trend  southward  with  considerable  regularity, 
but  are  sufficiently  broken  at  convenient  points  to  j 
admit  of  such  east  and  west  roads  as  necessity  re- 
quires. Beginning  from  the  west  side,  the  first  of  i 
tjhese  ridges  extends  southward  along  the  Hudson, 
without  a  break,  till  it  is  cut  off  at  Getty  Square  by 
the  bend  of  the  Nepperhan.  On  this  ridge  and  its 
slopes,  along  North  Broadway,  Palisade,  Warbur- 
ton  and  other  avenues  and  streets  crossing  them,  are 
located  most  of  the  palatial  residences  of  Yonkers. 
South  of  the  break  of  this  ridge,  at  Getty  Square,  the 
ground  between  South  Broadway  and  the  Hudson, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  rise  on  the  line  of 
Hawthorne  Avenue,  is  a  depressed  plateau  as  far  as 
Ludlow  Street.  Below  this  it  again  rises  into  a  ridge, 
which  enters  New  York  City  at  Mount  St.  Vincent, 
and  continues  unbroken  till  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil.  The  second  ridge,  entering  the  city 
from  the  north,  between  the  Nepperhan  and  Sprain 
Rivers,  is  at  some  more  northerly  points  sufficiently 
depressed  to  admit  of  cross-roads,  but  does  not  de- 
cidedly break  till  it  reaches  Yonkers  Avenue,  at  the 
south  end  of  Oakland  Cemetery.  Below  this  break- 
it  soon  reappears  and  continues  in  a  succession  of 
knolls,  of  which  Nodine  and  Park  Hills  are  the  most 
prominent.  The  course  of  this  knoll-chain  is  still 
southward  between  the  valley  of  Tibbett's  Brook  and 
South  Broadway  :  it  finally  terminates  at  Van  Cort- 
land Lake.  Except  on  Nodine  Hill,  on  which  a  large 
and  thriving  community  has  its  homes,  this  second 
ridge,  with  its  continuation  of  knolls,  is  still  largely 
covered  with  native  forest-trees,  though  many  fine 
farms  maybe  seen  alonir  its  slopes.  The  third  ridge, 
entering  the  city  from  the  north,  between  the  Sprain 
and  Grassy  Sprain,  is,  as  to  its  northern  part,  com- 
pletely enclosed  by  these  streams,  breaking  up  ab- 
ruptly at  their  junction.  Below  the  junction,  how- 
ever, there  is  at  once  a  resumption  of  high  ground, 
beginning  with  the  well-known  Valentine's  Hill  and 
continuing,  with  occasional  slight  depressions,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Harlem  Hiver.    This  ridge,  on  both 


its  northern  and  southern  sections,  might  be,  if  used, 
a  very  valuable  agricultural  tract.  But  it  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  wealthy  non-residents,  who,  satisfied 
with  the  immense  prospective  value  they  see  in  it, 
will  not  lease  or  rent  it  at  present  for  farm  uses  at 
rates  admitting  of  profits  to  farmers.  It  is  said  that 
the  highest  land  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Hudson,  is  at  the  point 
at  which  this  third  ridge  comes  in  from  Greenburgh. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  ridges,  entering  the  city  from  the 
north,  both  terminate  finally  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Sprain.  The  former  lies  between  the  Grassy  Sprain 
and  Central  Park  Avenue,  and  the  latter  between 
Central  Park  Avenue  and  the  Bronx.  Such  is  the 
general  topography  of  Yonkers.  Direct  east  and  west 
roads  within  it  are  nowhere  possible,  but  openings 
a  little  winding,  yet  sufficiently  convenient  for  such 
roads,  are  found  where  they  seem  to  be  needed.  The 
easiest  and  most  used  of  these  is  that  which  leaves  the 
Hudson  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  crosses  Getty 
Square,  follows  along  New  Main  Street  and  Nepper- 
han Avenue  to  Yonkers  Avenue,  and  along  the  latter 
avenue  to  the  Bronx  River.  The  hills  of  Yonkers 
form  one  of  its  most  enchanting  features  and  give  the 
city  that  eminently  healthful  character  which  makes 
it  so  desirable  as  a  place  for  homes,  and  is  attracting 
to  it  more  and  more  every  year  people  of  wealth  and 
culture.  Refinement  aud  capital  are  turning  the  sum- 
mits of  these  hills  into  palace-sites,  their  beautiful 
slopes  into  terrace-gardens  and  the  winding  roads  of 
the  city  into  fascinating  drives,  while  every  year,  as 
it  conies,  will  develop  for  Yonkers  new  means  of  rapid 
transit  to  neighboring  points,  and  especially  to  the 
business  portions  of  the  great  metropolis  so  near  at 
hand.  It  is  to  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
this  beautiful  city,  thus  favored  as  to  topography,  soil, 
streams  and  general  prospects  and  possibilities,  that 
the  following  pages  are  to  be  devoted.  We  shall  take 
up  the  territory  it  occupies  from  its  first  discovery  by 
white  men,  in  1609,  and  bring  its  history  down  through 
its  succeeding  periods  to  the  present  time. 

Section  II. 

Period  of  Dixcorer;/  mid  Dutch  Rul>\ 
(1609-1(564.) 

The  discovery  of  America  is  assigned  to  the  year 
14!>2.  That  of  this  locality,  however,  was  reserved 
for  more  than  a  century  later.  No  white  man  ever 
ascended  the  Hudson  River  till  160!».  At  that  time 
the  territory  hereabout  was  occupied  by  Indians. 
We  must  speak  briefly  of  some  of  these  former  occu- 
pants of  American  soil,  and  especially  of  those  of 
them  who  lived  here. 

The  greatest  savage  nation  on  this  continent  three 
hundred  years  ago  was  the  Algonquin.  Mr.  Bancroft 
thinks  it  numbered  in  Hi.'SH  about  ninety  thousand. 
Its  general  area  extended  from  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  South  Carolina,  and  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  It  embraced  all  the 
present  State  of  New  York,  except  a  reservation  in 
the  Western,  Central  and  Northern  parts,  which  be- 
longed to  that  powerful  confederation  of  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks,  known 
in  history  as  "  The  Iroquois,"  or  "  The  Five  Nations." 
Below  this  confederation's  eastern  and  southern  limit, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  River,  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Haverstraw, 
and  on  the  east  side  in  length  as  far  south  as  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  and  in  breadth  all  the  way  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Connecticut,  lay  the  Mohegans.  Over  the 
river,  below  Haverstraw,  were  the  Tappans  in  the 
North  and  the  Monseys  in  the  South.  On  New  York 
island  was  the  Manhattan  tribe,  from  which  the  island 
took  its  early  name. 

All  Indian  tribes  were  divided  into  families,  and 
each  family  had  one  or  more  villages.  From  Pough- 
keepsie  southward,  along  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
the  Mohegan  tribe  had  the  Wappinger  family  above, 
and  in  the  Highlands,  the  Kitchawank  family  along 
the  Croton,  the  Sintsinck  family  within  our  present 
town  of  Ossining,  and  the  Weckquaskeek  family  from 
the  Sintsincks  down  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Bronx  Rivers.  The  Weckquas- 
keek family  of  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  the  Algonquin 
nation  were  the  Indians  of  this  site.1    Their  name  is 


1  Some  maintain  that  on  this  side  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mohegans  came 
down  only  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Yonkers,  and  that  Yonkers  was 
Manhattan,  not  Mohegan  ground.  This  view  was  taken  by  the  histor- 
ian, Henry  IS.  Dawson  of  Morrisauia,  in  his  Yonkers  "Gazette  Series" 
of  1801!.  It  evidently  rests  on  the  following  passages  from  early  writers, 
which  seem  to  us  to  have  been  misunderstood  : 

(.()  De  Laet  ("  Description  of  the  New  Xetherland,''  1626)  says  :  "  On 
the  east  side,  upon  the  main  land,  dwell  the  Manhattans,  etc." 

The  author,  in  making  this  statement,  is  regarding  the  landscape  and 
river  from  a  point  between  Nutten  (or  Governor's)  Island  and  Com- 
niunipaw.  It  is  while  looking  from  this  point,  that,  having  just  named 
and  still  thinking  of  Governor's  Island,  he  refers  to  the  main  land  on 
the  east  side,  evidently  meaning  Manhattan  Island.  Iu  the  same  con- 
nection, still  viewing  objects  from  this  point,  he  says,  "  On  the  west 
side  (meaning  Communipaw)  are  the  Sanbickans.  .  .  they  dwell 
within  the  Sandy  Hook,  ami  along  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the  interior 
of  the  country." 

(6)  Van  Der  Donck  ("History  of  New  Netherland,"  1(150)  speaking  of 
the  languages  of  the  American  Indians,  says  they  may  be  "counted  as 
four, — viz.:  Manhattan,  Minimis,  Savanoos  and  Wappauons.  With  the 
Manhattans  (he  adds)  we  include  those  who  live  in  the  neighboring  placet 
along  the  Xorth  Hirer,  on  Long  Island  and  at  the  Xeversink.  With 
the  Minquas  we  include  the  Senecas,  the  Maquaas  and  the  other  inland 
tribes.  The  Savanoos  are  the  Southern  nations,  and  the  Wappauoos  are 
the  Eastern  nations." 

This  author  has  here  been  understood  to  mean  that  the  Manhattan 
tribe  extended  upward  to  "  the  neighboring  places  along  the  Xorth  River," 
whereas  he  clearly  means  this  only, — that  of  the  four  general  Indian  lan- 
guages, of  which  he  speaks,  the  Manhattan  language  was  spoken  by  the 
Indians  "  along  the  North  Hirer."  This  was  true.  The  Mohegans  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Manhattans.  Both  wore  Algonquins,  and  both 
used  the  same  tongue. 

(c)  De  Vines  ("Voyages,"  lG5o)  says:  "Opposite  Tappaau  lies  a 
place  called  Weckquaskeek." 

"Opposite  Tappaan,"  as  the  word  Tappaan  is  here  used,  was  Dobbs 
Ferry,  not  Yonkers.  It  is  true  that  "  Weckquaskeek,"  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  principal  village  of  the  Weckquaskeek  family,  was  at  Dobbs 
Ferry.  But  this  did  not  imply  that  the  Weckquaskeek  family  did  not 
extend  southward  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  any  more  than  it  Implied  that  it 
did  not  extend  northward  to  Tarrytown.    It  really  lay  along  the  river 


said  to  mean  "the  place  of  the  bark  kettle."  It  was 
applied,  not  to  the  family  only,  but  to  a  rivulet 
emptying  into  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  fur- 
ther still,  to  a  family  village  at  the  rivulet's  mouth. 
One  of  the  Weckquaskeek  villages  was  here,  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhan.  The  family  called  it 
Nappeckamack,  or  "  the  rapid  water  settlement,"  evi- 
dently from  the  impetuous  character  of  the  stream, 
then  flowing  along  without  an  artificial  restraint. 
The  word  "Nepperhaem"  was  also  used,  possibly  for 
the  country  around  the  village.  "  Nepperhan,"  as 
now  applied  to  the  Saw-Mill  River,  is  probably  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  terms.  In  the  upper  part  of 
our  county,  at  a  little  village  along  this  river,  known 
by  its  people  as  Unionville,  is  a  postal  station  known 
as  "Neperan."  Probably  these  orthographies  all 
came  from  one  source. 

The  Weckquaskecks  were  devoted  to  hunting  and 
fishing  and  mostly  negligent  of  agriculture.  Though 
moved  by  many  generous  instincts,  they  were  yet 
strangers  to  the  motives  which  govern  civilized  men. 
The  topographic  conditions  of  the  country  they  had 
never  undertaken  to  modify.  On  the  north  of  the 
Nepperhan,  within  the  few  hundred  feet  they  occu- 
pied above  its  mouth,  the  wooded  land  sloped  down 
to  the  stream  without  a  break  ;  and  on  the  south  the 
flowing  water  was  encircled  by  a  close  bluff  (see  our 
map  of  1847),  which  excavation  has  now  set  bark 
to  make  room  for  the  present  Main  Street  and  build- 
ing lots  beyond  it.  If  one  would  fancy  how  Nap- 
peckamack and  its  people  appeared  in  160H,  let  him 
call  up  what  we  read  of  American  Indians,  with  their 
wigwams,  scant  attire,  dark  superstitions,  implements 
of  hunting  and  war  and  general  habits  of  life.  Let  him 
set  aside  all  present  buildings  and  streets  and  restore 
the  original  conditions  of  the  river-front.  Let  him 
bring  back  the  forests  and  wild  beasts,  hush  the  hum 
of  mills  and  the  whistles  of  factories  and  locomotives, 
and  put  back  the  purity  of  the  Nepperhan  with  the 
other  conditions,  as  we  have  described  them,  of  the 
original  natural  scene.  Upon  that  scene  have  passed 
in  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven   years  all  the 


all  the  way  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  the  Sing  Sing  Creek,  and  at  tin 
north  extended  eastward  to  the  Armonck  (now  the  Byram)  River.  Along 
the  Hudson  it  had  at  least  three  villages, — Alipconck  (Tarrytown),  Weck- 
quaskeek (Dobbs  Ferry)  and  Nappeckamack  (Yonkers),  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  Nepperhan.  When  De  Vries  speaks  of  Weckquaskeek,  he  refers  not 
to  the  family,  but  to  the  middle  one  of  these  three  villages.  Van 
Tienhoven,  Director  Kieft's  secretary,  also  refers  to  the  middle  village 
when  he  speaks  of  Weckquaskeek  as  "five  (fifteen  English)  miles  above 
New  Amsterdam." 

Bolton  ("  History  of  Westchester  County  ")  says  in  his  Introduction  : 
"The  Manhattans  had  their  principal  settlement  on  New  York  Island 
and  from  thence  north  to  the  bounds  of  Yonkers,  nearly  opposite  Tap- 
paau." He,  of  course,  based  this  Statement  on  tho  passages  we  have  ex 
plained.  In  his  map  of  the  Indian  territory  of  Westchester  County  he 
contradicts  it  by  carefully  encircling  the  Saw-Mill  to  its  very  mouth  with 
the  word  "Weckquaskecks"  and  by  so  turning  off  the  word  "  Manhat 
tans"  as  to  make  it  include  only  the  towns  of  Morrisauia,  West  farml- 
and perhaps  Westchester.  We  notice  also  that  he  calls  the  castle  of 
Nipnichscn,  on  Bcnian's  Neck  (Spuyten  Duyvil  Point),  a  Sfohegttll 
castle,  which  is  certainly  correct. 
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changes  through  which  has  come  into  being  the 
Yonkers  of  to-day. 

The  first  Europeans  who  saw  Xappeekamack  were 
the  commander  and  crew  of  the  historic  "  Half-Moon," 
which  passed  it  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  again 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1609,  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  Mohegan,  Shatemuc  or  Cohatatea,  various 
names  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Hudson.1  The  famous  commander,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  had  kept  a  minute  diary  of  all  he  had 
seen.  On  his  return  to  the  Holland  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  whose  employ  he  had  made  his  voyage,  he 
gave  it  a  stirring  account  of  the  harbor,  river  and 
country  visited.  The  company  was  not  moved  by  his 
report,  but  Holland  merchants,  eager  for  an  American 
trade,  appealed  to  the  Holland  government  to  send  a 
trading  vessel  here.  The  appeal  was  at  first  unheeded. 
Private  enterprise,  however,  soon  became  active.  By 
1614  a  lively  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  had  been 
started,  and  one  or  two  forts  for  its  protection  had 
been  built  upon  the  river.  Knowledge  of  these  facts 
at  last  aroused  the  States-General,  and  on  the  27th  of 
March  they  offered  to  grant  exclusive  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  any  company  that  would  undertake  special 
commerce  with  the  Manhattans.  Upon  this  a  com- 
pany was  quickly  formed  at  Amsterdam,  which  fitted 
out  two  ships  and  sent  them  here  for  exploration. 
'Their  commanders  having  returned  with  glowing  re- 
ports, the  company  submitted  to  the  government  a 


'  Brodhead,  historian  of  the  State  of  New  York  (vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29), 
alhrius  thut  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  while  on  his  journey 
up  the  river,  Hudson  anchored  his  vessel  just  above  Yonkers,  in  sight  of 
"a  high  point  of  laud,  which  showed  out  live  leagues  to  the  north." 
This  "high  joint"  Brodhead  makes  to  have  been  "  Verdrietig  Hook," 
or  "  Tedious  Point,"  just  north  of  Nyack.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  his- 
torian Dawson,  who  made  special  study  of  this  matter  years  ago,  we 
have  carefully  examined  Juet's  "Journal  of  Hudson's  Voyage,"  and  are 
convinced  that  the  anchorage  on  the  night  of  the  13th  was  so  far  from 
being  "just  above  Yonkers,"  that  it  was  really  below  Manhattanwllc. 
The  journal  of  the  14th,  the  day  afterwards,  compared  with  that  of  the 
13th,  makes  this  clear.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"Sept.  14th.  —  In  the  morning  we  sailed  nii  tlio  river  twelve  leagues 
.  .  .  and  came  to  a  strait  between  two  points,  .  .  .  and  it  (the 
river)  trended  northeast  by  north  one  league.  .  .  .  The  river  is  a 
mile  broad  ;  there  is  very  high  hind  on  both  sides.  Then  we  Went  up 
northwest  a  league  and  a  hall,  deep  water;  then  northeast  five  miles  ; 
then  northwest  by  north  two  leagues  and  a  half.  The  land  grew  very 
high  and  mountainous,  etc." 

So  says  the  Journal.  The  course  of  the  river  and  tin'  conformation  of 
its  shores  make  it  certain  that  tho  "strait  between  two  points,"  hero 
spoken  of,  was  the  strait  between  Stony  Point  and  Verplanrk's.  The 
point  of  anchorage  on  the  night  of  the  I:ith  hail  been  twelve  leagues 
(thirty-six  miles)  south  of  this  strait.  The  tables  of  the  Hudson  Kiver 
Ibiilioad  give  the  distance  from  Montrose  Station  ( Verphmck's)  to  Man- 
hattanville  as  about  thirty  four  miles.  The  point  of  anchorage,  there- 
fore, was  two  miles  lower,  "i  it  b  ast  as  fur  south  as  Kighty-tifth  Street. 

And  now,  going  back  to  the  journal  of  the  18th,  we  have  til i -  -tatr- 
inent,  —  "We  anchored  all  night  and  had  a  high  point  of  laud,  whkh 
showoilout  to  us,  liearing  north  hyeast,  live  leagues  off  from  ns."  What 
wiis  this  point  ?  Not  "Tedious  Point,"  above.  Nviirk.  but  the  north  end 
of  the  Palisades,  nearly  op|uisitr  Dohbs  Kerry.  This  point  was  about 
"fl\e  leagues  oil  '  from  Kighly-fiflh  Street.  And  if  any  one  will  lake 
an  observation  of  lie-  diri'i-tion  of  the  river  line  northward  from  Highly- 
fifth  Street,  he  will  discover  that  though  the  Palisades  are  on  the  west 

side  of  the  river,  yet  they  bear  strongly  upward  to  the  northeast  Ir  

the  point  at  which  we  hove  assumed  that  Hudson  lay. 


map  of  the  new  country,  and  applied  for  and  received 
the  promised  grant.  Their  map  and  the  charter  they 
received  first  gave  the  name  "  New  Xetherland  "  to  an 
immense  region  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
indefinitely  inward,  and  from  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  latitude  of  Montreal.  In  1621  a  war 
between  Holland  and  Spain,  which  had  been  held  in 
suspense  by  a  truce  for  twelve  years,  was  resumed. 
To  strengthen  itself  for  the  coming  conflict,  the  Hol- 
land government  resolved  to  organize  an  armed  mer- 
cantile association  of  gigantic  power  to  "build  forts, 
plant  settlements,  prosecute  trade  and  assist  in  crush- 
ing piracy  and  the  common  enemy."  From  this  act 
sprang  into  being  the  ^Vest  India  Company,  to  which 
was  committed  the  government  of  the  New  Nether- 
land  already  mapped  out,  and  which  continued  to 
control  it  till  1664,  although  its  monopoly  was  abol- 
ished in  1638.  The  central  power  of  this  company 
was  vested  in  the  five  chambers  of  Amsterdam,  Zeal- 
and, the  Maeze,  North  Holland  and  Friesland.  The 
five  chambers,  however,  committed  the  general 
management  of  the  company's  affairs  to  a  board 
of  nineteen  directors,  in  which  board  each  chamber 
was  represented  according  to  the  proportion  it  owned 
of  the  general  stock.  The  special  interests  of  the  New 
Netherland  province  were  put  under  the  control  of 
the  strongest  of  the  five  chambers,  that  of  Amster- 
dam. As  to  all  matters  on  which  the  charter  did  not 
speak,  the  will  of  the  company  was  to  be  the  law  here. 
The  charter  gave  the  company  enormous  powers,  but 
bound  it  to  the  strictest  responsibility  in  regard  to 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  settlement  of  the  country 
and  measures  for  promoting  trade,  foreshadowing  in 
this  act  an  unswerving  integrity  for  which  all  the 
national  acts  of  Holland  were  distinguished  during 
the  control  of  the  West  India  Company. 

In  1623  the  company  formally  set  up  the  province 
of  New  Xetherland,  and  with  this  act  began  the  true 
settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  by  Holland  people. 
They  had  no  idea  of  making  the  mapped-out  territory 
their  own,  except  by  purchase.  In  fact  their  mapping 
out  had  been  to  their  minds  a  mere  defining  of  bounds 
within  which  they  meant  to  work  up  trade,  and  the 
West  India  Company  never  seriously  thought  of 
formal  colonization  here  till  after  its  famous  capture 
of  the  Spanish  Plate  (or  Silver)  fleet  in  1628.  That 
Capture  brought  to  Holland  about  five  million  dollars 
from  the  nation  that  had  for  sixty  years  been  rob- 
bing it  of  its  people  and  means.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  good  fei  ling  kindled  by  this  success,  the  com- 
pany asked  and  obtained  of  the  government  the 
celebrated  "  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions," 
which  bears  date  June  7, 162!'.  When  ft  received  this 
charter,  the  liuard  of  Nineteen  at  once  issued  propos- 
als under  it  for  a  settlement  of  the  province.  These 
proposals  contemplated  a  strictly  feudal  basis  of  colo- 
nization, after  the  usage  of  the  Fatherland,  by  which 
we  mean  a  basis  of  immense  landed  proprietorships 
and  small   subordinate  tenantries,  not  tit  the  time 
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designed,  however,  to  carry  with  them  the  oppression 
that  characterized  English  feudalism.  Whoever 
would,  within  rive  years,  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  per- 
sons over  fifteen  years  of  age,  might  become  absolute 
owner  and  lord  of  any  manorial  tract  he  might  colo- 
nize. Such  tract  might  extend  to  the  length  of  six- 
teen miles,  or  if  along  a  river,  of  eight  miles  on  each 
side,  and  as  far  into  the  interior  as  circumstances  might 
require.  One  inflexible  condition  was  to  go  with  eaeh 
grant,  viz.,  that  no  land,  even  after  being  granted  by 
the  company,  should  become  the  grantee's,  except 
as  he  should  also  purchase  it  of  the  Indians.  Through 
this  insistence  on  moral  principle  in  land  transactions, 
the  Holland  government  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians  and  established  a  claim  to  the  enduring  re- 
spect of  the  world.  It  never  seized  an  acre  of  land 
or  broke  a  business  contract.  Every  direction  from 
the  States-General,  every  act  of  the  Board  of  Nineteen, 
every  step  of  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam  and  every 
executive  act  of  a  Director-General,  so  far  as  business 
dealings  went,  emphasized  this  moral  integrity.  The 
annals  that  illustrate  it  throw  glory  on  the  Holland 
name. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1626,  under  Director  Minuit, 
they  bought  Manhattan  Island  of  the  Indians,  for  a 
price,  indeed,  that  now  seems  to  us  ridiculously  small, 
viz.,  twenty-four  dollars, — but  still  a  price  that  satis- 
fied the  Indians,  and  was  then  fully  up  to  the  island's 
worth.  Subsequently  they  bought,  in  the  same  way, 
Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  Governor's  Island,  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  opposite  New  York,  all  the 
county  of  Westchester,  large  tracts  along  the  Hudson 
and  large  tracts  on  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware 
besides.  Many  of  the  Indian  deeds  of  these  pur- 
chases still  exist,  and  many  now  lost  are  referred  to  in 
later  deeds  still  extant.  The  earliest  preserved  Indian 
conveyance  of  lands  in  Westchester  County  is  of  a 
tract  it  calls  Kekeshick.  This  tract,  down  to  1872, 
was  within  the  town  of  Yonkers.  It  was  at  that  date 
set  oft'  with  the  town  of  Kingsbridge.  The  Indians 
conveyed  it  to  the  West  India  Company  August  3, 
1SS9.  But  they  had  sold  Westchester  tracts  to  the 
Hollanders  before  that.  The  deeds  of  all  earlier  sales, 
however,  are  lost.  But  passing  now  from  Indian 
deeds  to  Holland  settlers,  to  the  grantings  of  manorial 
patents  by  the  West  India  Company,  we  have  to  say 
that  the  oldest  such  grantings,  of  which  deeds  still 
remain,  are  those  of  Staten  Island  and  Hoboken  to 
Michael  Pauw  in  1630,  and  that  of  Rensselaerwyck  to 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  in  1631. O'Callaghan  cites  more 
than  six  hundred  land  grants,  many  of  them  manorial 
patents,  bestowed  before  the  close  of  the  Dutch  rule 
in  1664. 

We  have  shown  that  down  to  1623  all  movements 
on  Manhattan  Island  and  along  the  Hudson  were  by 
private  traders.  In  these  the  territory  of  the  Weck- 
quaskecks  did  not  become  involved.  Even  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  16U4,  but  few  white 
persons  probably  settled  on  it.    With  1623,  however, 


formal  government  of  the  province  had  been  set  up. 
Its  seat  had  been  established  on  Manhattan  Island, 
and  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  At  this  seat  from 
that  year  the  West  India  Company  was  represented, 
as  to  authority,  by  successive  Directors-General  of  its 
own  appointment.  The  last  four  of  these  men,  Peter 
Minuit,  Walter  Van  Twiller,  William  Kieft  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  are  best  known  to  history.  Beyond 
the  responsibility  it  imposed  on  them  for  integ- 
rity in  business  transactions,  the  company  laid 
scarcely  any  check  upon  these  men.  As  to  details  of 
government,  they  were  left  almost  wholly  to  their  own 
will.  So  each  director  in  his  turn  rided  with  an  ar- 
bitrariness that  would  rarely  brook  advice.  This 
greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  Holland  popula- 
tion. Especially  it  held  it  back  from  extension  over 
neighboring  territory.  As  to  Weckquaskeck  ground, 
probably  few  white  people  came  to  reside  upon  it  even 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Dutch  period.  Isolated  families 
would  not  come  here  in  any  event.  Trade  interests 
and  fear  of  the  Indians  would  keep  them  in  the  city. 
Then,  too,  the  Dutch  system  did  not  encourage  single 
farms.  It  looked  to  manors.  And  this  brings  us  to  a 
manorial  grant  during  the  Dutch  period,  which  began 
the  shaping  of  Yonkers.  A  Hollander  named  Van 
Der  Donck  secured  such  a  grant  from  the  West  India 
Company  in  1646,  under  the  conditions  of  the  charter 
of  1629. 

Sketch  of  Van  Der  Donck. — Adriaen  Van  Der 
Donck,  born  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  his  native  country.  His  standing  at 
home  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Patroon 
Van  Rensselaer  selected  him  and  brought  him  to  this 
country  to  become  sheriff  of  Rensselaerwyck.  He 
came  late  in  1641,  and  held  that  office  for  the  next 
five  years.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  a  man 
of  his  intelligence  and  fine  culture,  and  of  no  mean 
monetary  resources,  became  ambitious  for  a  manor  of 
his  own.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1645,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Doughty,  a  rich  Long 
Island  patroon,  and  soon  afterwards,  drawn  by  his  new 
relatives,  and  driven  by  troubles  in  his  Rensselaer- 
wyck experience,1  came  to  live  in  New  Amsterdam. 
He  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  charms  and  advan- 
tages of  the  lower  Weckquaskeck  region,  and  when 
he  applied  to  the  West  India  Company  for  it, 
the  company  being  under  obligations  to  him  for 
money  loaned  and  services  rendered,  readily  granted 
his  application,  only  binding  him  to  pay  the  In- 
dians for  any  parts  of  the  ground  which  they  had 
not  already  released  to  the  company  itself.  The 
deed  of  the  tract  granted  to  Van  Der  Donck  called 
the  tract  "  Nepperhaem."  The  Hollanders  sometimes 


i  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  encumber  these  pages  with  the 
details  of  his  life  as  an  employe  of  Van  Rensselaer,  which  have  been  so 
often  written.  The  histories  of  Brodhead,  O'Callaghan  and  Mrs.  Lamb, 
consulted  by  index,  will  give  what  any  one  may  desire  in  reference  to 
these  details. 
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called  it  "  Colen  Donck,''  or  "  The  Colony  of  Donck," 
and  sometimes  "  De  Jonkheers," — a  fact  out  of  which 
grew,  as  has  been  stated,  the  singular  name  of  the 
later  town. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Van  Der  Donck's  land 
extended  from  the  mouth,  on  the  Hudson  River,  of  a 
little  stream  then  called  Amackassin  (three  miles  or 
more  north  of  the  present  Yonkers  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Station)  to  the  Bronx  River,  and  its  southern 
boundary,  beginning  at  Spuyteu  Duyvil,  ran  over  to 
the  same  river  by  an  irregular  line,  taking  in  at  least 
some  of  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Manor 
of  Fordhain.  His  manor  was  therefore  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  town  of  Yonkers,  as  subsequently  set 
off  by  the  act  of  March  7,  1788.  Van  Der  Donck 
undoubtedly  chose  this  land  for  its  natural  beauty, 
the  qualities  of  its  soil,  its  wood,  the  water-power  of 
its  Nepperhan  River  and  its  nearness  to  the  trading 
post  and  market.  It  was  not  formally  erected  into  a 
manor  till  1652,  six  years  after  the  date  of  the  grant. 
He  was  out  of  the  country  during  a  large  part  of  these 
six  years.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  delay,  but 
it  is  further  possible  that  it  took  most  of  the  interval 
to  secure  the  release  of  all  the  parts  of  the  territory 
from  the  native  owners  of  the  soil. 

Van  Der  Donck  lived  till  1655.  From  1649,  how- 
ever, he  was  embroiled,  with  many  others,  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  direction  of  the  West  India  Company. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  chosen  one  of  Stuy- 
vesant's  "Nine  Men,"  an  auxiliary  and  advisory 
company,  to  the  constitution  and  annual  popular 
election  of  which  Stuyvesant  had  consented  the  year 
before,  in  order  to  allay  a  discontent  which,  by  his 
imperious  conduct,  he  had  excited  among  the  people. 
Deeming  the  director  tyrannical,  Van  Der  Donck, 
after  his  election,  at  once  took  ground  against  him. 
Stuyvesant,  enraged  at  his  course,  was  so  impolitic  as 
to  have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In  August,  I 
having  been  released,  be  was  sent  to  Holland  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  New  Amsterdam  direction, 
prepared  by  himself  at  the  request  of  his  associates  of 
the  "  Nine,"  who  all  signed  it  with  him.  The  paper 
still  exists.  He  was  met  in  Holland  by  agents  of 
Stuyvesant,  who,  of  course,  vehemently  denied  its 
charges.  These  agents  bad  the  ready  ear  of  the  home 
authorities,  and  Van  Der  Donck  was  defeated.  The 
steps  he  had  taken  only  drew  upon  him  ill-will  and 
persecution.  When  he  wished  to  return  to  America, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  government,  even  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  leaving  with  his  family. 
He  was  detained  till  165.'}.  During  the  interval  he 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  watched.  Yet, 
while  abroad,  he  received,  in  1652,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Juris 
utriusque  doctor,"  or  "  Doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law." 
And  in  the  same  year  he  secured  the  erection  of  bis 
Yonkers  land  into  a  manor,  and  its  confirmation  to 
him  by  that  highest  authority,  the  States-Oeneral. 
Hut  he  was  still,  for  a  time,  not  allowed  to  come 


home.  He  employed  his  forced  leisure,  however^  in 
writing  part  of  a  history  of  New  Netherlaud,  still 
extant.  Y'et  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history 
he  had  meant  to  write,  the  part  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  Amsterdam  government,  tin- 
West  India  Company  prevented  him  from  writing,  by 
refusing  him  access  to  its  records.  Then,  also,  he 
sought  to  send  over  colonists,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  And  when,  in  1653,  he  was  about  leaving  for 
America,  to  a  petition  for  leave  to  practice  law  in 
New  Amsterdam,  he  received  answer  that  he  might 
do  so  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  asked  advice.  He 
came  home  in  the  summer  of  1653,  but  went  back  to 
Holland  in  December.  What  time  he  last  returned 
does  not  appear,  but  he  died  in  New  Amsterdam  in 
1655.  We  have  not  the  light  for  judgment  between 
him  and  Stuyvesant,  but  all  testimony  says  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  province.  And  his  his- 
tory, his  "  Remonstrance  "  and  his  other  papers,  still 
preserved,  throw  much  light  upon  his  time.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  in  business  and  political  transactions, 
he  was  without  fault.  The  history  of  his  connection 
with  Rensselaerwyek,  as  detailed  by  O'Callaghan  and 
others,  shows  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  fallen  out  with 
him  for  what  he  deemed  dishonorable  business  acts. 
Hut  we  know  no  more  about  his  personal  and  private 
character  than  this. 

Van  Der  Donck,  we  think,  never  became  a  resi- 
dent upon  his  manor,  unless  he  did  so  within  a  year 
of  his  deatn.  In  a  paper  written  in  Holland,  he  says 
that  before  1649  he  had  built  a  saw-mill  here,  and 
laid  out  a  farm  and  plantation,  and  adds  that  he  had 
resolved  to  fix  his  own  residence  at  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
and  had  really  begun  to  build  there  and  cultivate  the 
soil.  He  also  speaks  of  intending  to  complete  the 
work.  Rut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  death  de- 
feated his  purpose,  ami  that  he  had  not  put  many 
colonists  on  his  manor  or  derived  income  from  it  in 
the  form  of  land  rents,  though  he  may  have  succeeded 
in  doing  something  through  his  mill.  During  his 
time  the  name  "  De  Jonkheer"  had  obtained  that 
foothold  from  which  it  has  never  been  dislodged,  and 
the  "Nepperhan"  had  come  to  be  called  by  the  Dutch 
name  " De  Zaag  Kill"  (Eng.  The  Saw  Creek), 
which  was  subsequently  lengthened  into  "The  Saw- 
Mill  Creek  "  (or  river),  a  name  even  yet  quite  as 
frequently  given  to  it  as  the  name  Nepperhan  of  its 
earlier  days. 

Of  Van  Der  Donek's  relatives  or  descendants  we 
have  nothing  trustworthy.  His  mother  Agatha,  and 
his  brother  Daniel  are  said  to  have  come  to  America 
in  1662,  and  we  read  of  an  Anna  and  a  Ouisbert  Van 
Der  Donck,  who  may  have  been  Daniel's  wifcand  son. 
That  Adriaen  bad  himself  a  child  or  children  seems  im- 
plied in  the  statement  that  in  1649  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  home  with  his  /amity.  One  Cornells 
Van  Der  Donck  received  land  from  Stuyvesant  in 
1655.  This  may  have  been  a  brother.  It  is  said  that 
'  there  are  still  Van  Der  Doncks  of  Adriaen's  stock  on 
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Long  Island.  Before  1666  his  widow  married  Hugh 
O'Neal  of  Patuxent,  Maryland,  and  in  1(571  she 
went  to  Maryland  to  live-  Colendonck  remained  in 
her  possession  till  1667,  as  we  shall  show.  But  whether 
she  carried  out  Van  Dei  Donck's  building  project  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  or  herself  ever  derived  any  income 
from  the  manor,  cannot  now  be  known. 

About  this  time  the  Dutch  period  closed.  Charles 
II.  of  England,  coming  to  the  throne  in  1(1(10,  spon 
turned  his  thoughts  to  New  Netherland,  to  which  he 
regarded  England  as  having  a  claim.  In  1604  he 
patented  the  whole  province  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sent  Colonel  Richard  Nicollsto  New  Amsterdam  with 
a  fleet  to  demand  its  surrender,  with  instruction,  if 
this  should  be  refused,  to  take  it  by  force.  The  Dutch 
were  not  prepared  for  defense,  and  soon  surrendered. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1673,  they  retook  the  city.  But 
in  the  next  year  a  treaty  between  England  and  Hol- 
land gave  it  over  conclusively  to  the  former.  So  the 
period  of  Dutch  rule  virtually  ended  in  1664,  and  the 
English  rule  began,  which  continued  really  to  the 
date  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  nomi- 
nally even  till  September,  1783.  At  that  date  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles,  in  which  England 
recognized  American  Independence,  and  from  this 
event  we  strictly  compute  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
tinct national  life. 

Section  III. 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Period. 

(1664-1783.) 

The  length  of  this  new  period  was  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  years.  It  began  almost  without  practical 
shock  to  the  people  of  New  Netherland.  The  English 
noted  their  strong  points,  and  especially  the  happy 
effects  of  their  business  integrity.  Colonel  Nicolls, 
appointed  first  English  Governor,  promptly  assured 
the  ten  thousand  settlers  of  the  extensive  province 
that  established  rights  and  usages  should  be  respected. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  though  few  more  Hollanders 
came  to  America  after  1664,  yet  most  of  those  already 
here  and  having  business  interests  remained.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  1666,  Governor  Nicolls,  on  her  appli- 
cation, gave  to  Mrs.  O'Neal  a  new  patent,  confirming 
her  in  the  possession  of  Colendonck.  In  two  sales, 
October  30,  1666,  and  May  16,  1667,  she  sold  it  to  her 
brother,  Elias  Doughty.  Doughty  disposed  of  it 
through  four  successive  sales.  First,  September  18, 
1667,  he  sold  to  John  Archer  of  Westchester,  the  ex- 
treme southern  portion  of  it,  four  years  after  taken 
into  the  Manor  of  Fordham.  And  then  he  sold,  before 
1(570,  what  was  called  Lower  Yonkers,  to  William 
Betts,  George  Tibbetts  and  Joseph  Hadley  ;  in  1670, 
one  square  mile  on  the  Bronx  River  (still  known  as 
"  Mile  Square  ")  to  Francis  French,  Ebenezer  Jones 
and  John  Westcott  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1672,  all  the  rest,  known  as  Upper  Yonkers,  in  equal 


thirds,  to  Thomas  Delaval,  Thomas  Lewis  and  Fred- 
erick Philipse.  This  is  the  introduction  to  Yonkers 
of  Frederick  Philipse,  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  his- 
toric Manor  of  Pliilipsburgh.  He  bought  his  first  land 
here  in  November,  1(572. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  Philipses, 
we  may  stop  to  think  of  the  condition  of  Colendonck 
in  1672,  as  to  settlers.  Great  difficulties  must  have 
attended  the  early  adoption  of  it  for  homes.  Proba- 
bly not  many  white  residents  were  here  when  Mrs. 
O'Neal  finally  sold  her  estate.1  We  have  spoken, 
however,  of  Van  Der  Donck's  mill.  The  operatives 
employed  in  it  must  have  lived  in  its  vicinity. 
There  is  a  tradition,  though  we  do  not  know  of  any 
historic  basis  for  it,  that  he  had  built  a  house  of 
Holland  brick  on  the  rising  ground  on  or  near  the 
site  of  our  Manor  (or  City)  Hall.  Probably  there 
were  a  few  farmers  here  and  there  located  over  the 
manor.  The  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  a 
small  community  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  a  few 
families  at  Nyack  and  Haverstraw,  and  the  family  of 
Jonas  Bronck  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  county, 
were  the  nearest  white  neighbors.  Of  the  Indians, 
there  were  probably  a  large  number.  In  addition  to 
the  village  around  the  bend  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepperhan,  there  was  another  at  Riverdale,  and  still 
another  at  Spuyten  Duyvil.  Of  course  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  few  whites  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians,  and  in  their  attempts  to  do  so 
they  succeeded  with  but  few  exceptions.  It  is  said 
that  Van  Der  Donck  and  his  white  settlers  always 
treated  them  with  good  faith  and  kindness,  and  the 
natural  result  of  this  was  that  they  kept  their  friend- 
ship to  the  end. 

Acquisition*  of  Land  by  Philipse.— And  now 
we  must  become  clear,  as  far  as  we  can,  upon  the 
successive  land  grants  to  and  purchases  of  Philipse, 
and  their  dates.  They  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
November,  1672,  and  went  on  at  least  to  1687.  On  the 
12th  of  January,  1693,  he  had  confirmed  to  him,  by 
royal  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  all  the  land 
(with  the  exception  of  the  "  Mile  Square  "  and  the 
tract  sold  by  Doughty  to  John  Archer  in  1677,  and 
which  is  believed  to  have  included  the  Island  of  Pa- 
perinemen,  hereinafter  described)  between  the  Bronx 
and  the  Hudson  from  the  Croton  River  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  old  Colendonck,  and  besides  this,  the 
Tappan  salt  meadows  west  of  the  river.  This  immense 
territory  was  all  acquired  between  1672  and  1687, 
through  grants  and  purchases.  Sometimes  a  purchase 
was  made  from  the  Indians,  and  a  Governor's  confirma- 
tion obtained  later,  and  sometimes  a  Governor's  grant 
was  obtained  first  and  the  purchase  effected  after- 
wards. There  are  even  cases  of  three  or  four  steps 
with  a  single  piece  of  land,  viz.,  a  grant  from  a  Gov- 

1  Of  all  Westchester  County  thirty  yean  later  than  this,  the  reports  of 
the  Church  of  England's  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  "  say,  "  There  were  computed  to  be  in  it  not  above  two 
thousand  souls  in  the  year  1702.'' 
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ernor,  a  purchase  from  the  Indians,  a  confirmation  by 
the  Governor  and  a  subsequent  quit-claim  from  the 
Indians.  In  speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  a  piece, 
sometimes  the  date  of  one  of  these  steps  is  given,  and 
sometimes  the  date  of  another.  This  occasions  confu- 
sion, where  it  is  overlooked.  On  the  23d  of  December, 
1(584,  Governor  Dongan  confinned'to  Philipse  all  the 
parcels  he  had  acquired  to  that  date.  The  royal 
charter  gives  many  of  the  dates  of  grants  and  pur- 
chases, and  twice  it  has  the  date  of  a  confirmation. 
But  upon  some  dates  it  is  silent.  The  pieces  of  land 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  Saw-Mill  Rivers  cen- 
tered about  the  mouths  or  lay  along  the  courses  of 
small  streams  emptying  into  the  Hudson  at  various 
points  between  the  Kitchawan  (Croton)  River  on  the 
north,  and  Paperinemen  (Spuyten  Duyvil)  on  the 
south.  They  took  their  names,  as  tracts,  from  these 
streams, and  so  were  known  as  "  The  Sintsinck  tract," 
"  The  Pocautico  tract,"  "  The  Bissightick  tract,"  etc. 
The  land  between  the  Saw-Mill  and  Bronx  Rivers, 
from  the  north  line  of  Yonkers  to  the  northernmost 
boundary  of  the  subsequent  Philipsburgh  Manor,  was 
purchased  in  one  piece.  Taking  the  tracts  in  geo- 
graphical order  from  the  north,  those  fronting  on  the 
Hudson  and  going  back  to  the  Saw-Mill  River  only 
were  the  Sintsinck  (Sing  Sing)  tract,  the  Pocantico 
(Tarrytown)  tract,  the  Bissightick  (Irvington)  tract, 
the  Weckquaskeck  (Dobbs  Ferry)  tract,  the  Upper 
Yonkers  and  Lower  Yonkers  tracts,  while  that  begin- 
ning from  the  upper  line  of  Yonkers  and  embracing 
all  land  between  the  Saw-Mill  and  Bronx,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Croton  River,  was  the  Nepperhan  tract. 
Having  thus  given  all  these  tracts  in  their  geograph- 
ical order,  we  shall  now  speak  of  them  more  fully,  and 
in  the  order  of  their  acquisition. 

1.  The  Upper  Yonkers  tract,  containing  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  acres,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  rivulet  Mackackassin  and  the  ;/reaf 
stone  (a  stone  still  lying  on  the  Hudson  River  bank 
Bad  marking  the  point  from  which  our  northern  Yon- 
kers boundary  starts  eastward),  on  the  east  by  the 
Bronx  and  the  land  of  Francis  French  &  Co.,  on 
the  south  by  land  of  William  Betts,  George  Tibbetts 
and  Thomas  Hadley,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson 
River.  A  patent  for  this  "  Upper  Yonkers  "  was  ob- 
tained from  Governor  Dongan  by  John  Delaval  (son 
and  heir  of  the  original  purchaser,  Thomas  Delaval), 
Frederick  Philipse  and  Geertje  Lewis  (executrix  of 
Thomas  Lewis),  February  19,  1685.  Philipse  bought 
the  share  of  Delaval  August  27,  1085,  and  that  of  the 
heirs  of  Lewis  June  12,  1686.  So  by  the  last  date 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  Upper  Yonkers. 

2.  The  Pocantico  tract  was  granted  to  him  by  Gov- 
ernor Andros  April  1,  1(180,  bought  from  the  Indians 
April  2:t,  KiSl,  and  confirmed  by  Dongan  December 
23,  1(184.  All  the  dates  are  from  the  charter.  Bolton 
(vol.  i.  p.  506)  gives  Andros' grant.  He  also  has  the 
Indian  deed,  but  gives  its  date  as  December  10,  1(581. 
There  may  have  been  this  dill'erencc  of  time  between 


the  date  of  the  purchase  and  that  of  the  convey- 
ance. ** 

3.  The  Bissightick  tract,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
April  8,  1682,  and  confirmed  by  Dongan  December 
23,  1G84.     Dates  from  charter. 

4.  The  Weckquaskeck  tract,  bought  of  the  Indians 
September  (5, 1682,  and  confirmed  by  Dongan  Decem- 
ber 23,  1684.    Dates  from  charter. 

5.  The  Nepperhan  tract,  bought  of  the  Indians 
May  7,  1684,  and  confirmed  by  Dongan  December  23, 
1684.     Bolton  gives  the  deed  twice.     The  first  time 

i  (i.  p.  270)  he  calls  it  "  The  Deedof  Neppiran,':andthe 
second  time  (i.  p.  507)  "  The  Deed  of  Weckquaskeck." 
The  tract  lay  along  the  Saw-Mill  River  and  was 
Weckquaskeck  territory.  He  gives  the  date  of  the 
deed  as  June  5,  1684.  The  difference  between  May 
7th,  as  given  above,  and  June  5th,  is  again  without 
doubt  that  of  the  interval  between  the  purchase  and 
the  conveyance. 

6.  The  Sintsinck  tract.  This  was  granted,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  to  Philipse  by  Dongan  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1686.  Date  from  charter.  It  had. 
however,  been  bought  of  the  Indians  by  Philipse 
August  24,  1(585,  and  confirmed  by  Dongan  to  his  son 
Philip  Philipse,  January  12,  16S6.  The  charter  re- 
cites that  Philip  reconvened  it  to  his  father,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  following  November 
it  was  confirmed  to  him  the  second  time  (Bolton,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  2,  3). 

7.  The  Tappan  Meadows,"  confirmed  to  Philipse 
by  Dongan  June  27,  1687.  Date  from  charter,  which 
also  states  that  Philipse  had  bought  the  meadows  from 
George  Lockhart  and  Janet,  his  wife,  February  20, 
1685. 

8.  The  Lower  Yonkers  tract.  The  particulars  of  the 
purchase  of  this  tract  we  cannot  find.  It  is  included 
in  the  grant  of  the  great  charter  of  June  12,  1693.  It 
embraced  the  island  of  Paperinemen,  or  Paperinemo. 
the  Hat  beginning  at  the  bridge  at  Kingsbridge,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Cortland  Station  on  the  New  York 
City  and  Northern  Railroad,  and  encircled  by  Tib- 
bett's  Brook  on  the  west,  Spuyten  Duyvil  on  the 
south  and  a  then  existing  water  passage  on  the  east, 
which  is  now  closed  by  an  alluvial  deposit.  In  apply- 
ing for  his  charter,  Philipse  especially  asked  for  a 
grant  of  this  tlat,  together  with  the  right  to  erect  a 
bridge  over  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  ferry  and  to  take 
toll  from  all  passengers  and  droves  of  cattle  to  pass 

1  In  answer  to  inquiries,  we  state  here  that  the  name  "Tappan,"  as 
applied  to  tlie  locality  on  the  Ml  Bide  of  the  river,  has  uothing  in  coiu- 
moii  with  the  family  name  "  Tappan,"  so  familiar  t.'  the  people  of  Now 
York  ami  New  Kiigland.  l!ev  John  lb  ,  k.  «  1  ■  i ■  r,  i  M  ravian  mission- 
ary among  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  a  century  ago,  says  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  tho  Delaware  Indian  word  "Thuphane,"  or  "Tuphaiine,"  meaning 
"cold  stream."  A  tribe  of  the  name  existed  in  160'.',  upon  the  ground 
now  called  Tappan.  The  Dutch  called  the  expansion  of  the  river  between 
Irvington  and  I'ierniont  "  Tap|*uiii  Zee."  It  is  still  called  "Tap|>an 
Hay."  The  Tappan  trlln",  like  the  other  tribes,  were  driven  westward. 
Representatives  from  it  appeared  at  Tappan  w  ithin  the  last  llftj  years, 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  traditions  retained  among  them  of  the  place  as  their 
early  home- 
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over  it.  The  flat  was  granted  to  him,  and  also  the 
right  he  asked  for,  and  the  family  retained  hothas  long 
as  the  Philipae  Manor  continued.  Uncertainty,  how- 
ever, hangs  over  its  acquisition  by  Philipse.  Some 
have  thought  it  really  belonged  to  the  land  conveyed 
to  John  Archer  by  Elias  Doughty  in  1(5(37 ;  that  the 
heirs  of  Archer,  finding  that  Philipse's  charter  inclu- 
ded it,  called  his  title  in  question  ;  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  adjusted  by  Philipse  through  some  lease  ar- 
rangement, the  terms  of  which  were  faithfully  observed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Philipse  Manor,  so  that 
the  question  was  never  renewed.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  no  purchase  of  the  tract  by 
Philipse  can  now  be  traced. 

In  this  way  the  immense  Manor  of  Philipsburgh 
grew  up  and  was  finally  confirmed.  From  the  whole 
property  the  royal  grantors  only  required  an  annual 
tax  of  four  pounds  and  twelve  shillings,  to  be  paid  at 
Fort  Amsterdam.  The  only  sale,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ever  made  from  it  by  Mr.  Philipse,  was  that  of  fifty 
acres,  known  as  George's  Point,  to  his  son-in-law,  Ja- 
cobus Van  Cortlandt,  October  16,  K399.1 

Meanwhile,  November  1,  1683,  the  county  of  West- 
chester, one  of  New  York's  ten  original  counties,  had 
been  set  off.  No  change  was  made  in  the  limits  of 
this  county  till  January  1,  1874,  when  the  old  towns 
of  Morrisania  and  "West  Farms  and  the  then  newly- 
created  town  of  Kingshridge  were  set  off  to  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York. 

The  Philipse  Family. — With  Yonkers  the  Phil- 
ipse family  and  property  were  controllingly  identified 
from  1672  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Information  respecting  the  family  origin  and 
history  must  therefore  be  given. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  noble  family  of 
Bohemia.  The  spelling  of  the  name  was  "  F-e-l-y-p-s-e." 
Felypse  (in  full  Felypsen) — Eng.  Philipse  (Phil- 
ipsen),  means  "  son  of  Philip."  The  family  had  left 
Bohemia  for  Friesland,  one  of  the  Holland  provinces. 
At  what  date  is  not  known.  Tradition  connects  the 
step  with  religious  persecution  as  its  cause.  Bolton 
(i.  p.  508)  says  the  members  of  this  family  who  first 
took  it  were  the  widow  of  Right  Honorable  Viscount 
Philipse  and  her  children.2     Among  the  latter  was 


1  Bolton  has  two  references  to  these  fifty  acres  (ii.  p.  587).  First,  he 
states  that  Joseph  Hadley  sold  them  to  Matthias  Buclthout,  February  22, 
1070,  and  Buckhout  sold  them  to  Philipse,  January  22,  1(194.  But  we 
have  noticed  that  they  had  been  already  confirmed  to  Philipse  in  the 
charter  of  1693.  Then,  again,  he  gives  us  an  Indian  deed  for  the  same 
fifty  acres  to  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  and  others,  bearing  date  August, 
1701,  although  the  property  had  then  already  been  owned  by  the  parties 
named  for  years.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  confusion  has  been 
anticipated.  First,  the  grant  was  given,  then  the  purchase  had  to  be 
effected,  and  finally,  in  1701,  some  cpiestion  as  to  original  title  being 
raised,  a  fresh  quit-claim  deed  from  the  Indians  was  obtained.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  last  step  seems  to  have  arisen  again  and  again  in  the  early 
days. 

-  It  is  said  that  the  earlier  generations  had  been  Hussites,  and  that 
their  descendants  continued  firm  in  the  faith.  The  famous  " Thirty 
Years'  War,"  which  broke  out  Iu  1618, and  afterwards  involved  the  peace 
of  all  Western  Europe,  started  in  Bohemia.  The  Boh  mians  rose  for  lib- 
erty, and  this  opened  the  conflict.    The  wildest  persecutions  followed. 


Frederick  Philipse,  father  of  the  first  lord  of  this 
manor.  This  Frederick,  soon  after  the  settling  in 
Friesland,  married  Margaret  Dacres.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  a  brother  Adolphus.  This  is  probable,  as  the 
name  Adolphus  comes  in  again  and  again  in  later 
generations.  Margaret  Dacres  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  parish  of  Dacre,  in  England.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  her  immediate  family  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
the  parish  has  a  baronial  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
barons  of  Acre,  the  exploits  of  one  of  whose  ances- 
tors as  a  crusader  at  Acre,  in  Palestine,  obtained  for 
the  family  this  name.  Frederick  Philipse  and  Mar- 
garet Dacres,  bringing  with  them  their  son  Frederick 
(no  other  child  appears  in  their  American  history), 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  come  to  New  York  in  1  (>•">*. 
But  Valentine's  "  History  of  New  YTork  City  "  (p.  317) 
has  the  son  on  a  New  York  tax-list  in  1655,  and  Bol- 
ton says  he  was  named  as  an  appraiser  of  New  York 
property  in  1653.  He  also  says  it  is  asserted  and  not 
improbable,  that  he  came  over  with  Stuyvesant  in 
1 1!47.  If  so,  lie  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he 
first  saw  America.  It  is  now  said  that  he  began  his 
life  in  this  country  poor,  though  there  is  also  an  oppo- 
site tradition.  He  had  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
in  Holland,  and  for  a  time  followed  it  here.  We  are 
told  that  he  worked  on  the  old  Dutch  church  in  the 
fort.  By  great  industry  and  tact,  however,  and  with 
remarkable  good  fortune,  he  rose  rapidly,  left  his  trade 
and  became  a  wonderfully  successful  merchant.1  He 
first  married,  in  1662,  Margaret  Hardenbroek,  widow 
of  the  rich  Pieter  Rudolphus  De  Vries,  with  one 
child,  Maria  De  Vries,  whom  he  adopted,  and  who  is 
known  in  history  as  Eva  Philipse.4  Mrs.  Margaret 
Philipse,  a  woman  of  rare  energy,  always  reserved  to 


At  least  thirty-six  thousand  Bohemian  families  sought  refuge  in  Saxony, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Holland,  etc.  (See  Art.  "  Bohemia,"  in  Appleton's  En- 
cyclopedia). Probably  it  was  during  this  proceeding,  in  or  soon  after 
1018,  that  the  honorable  lady  above  named  fled,  taking  her  children  and 
whatever  she  could  carry  with  her  of  her  property  to  Friesland  (not 
East  Friesland,  as  has  been  said).  It  is  certain  that  she  did  not  settle 
there  before  1G18,  and  also  that  she  was  there  before  1C20,  as  her  son 
Frederick,  father  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Philipsburgh  Manor,  had  mar- 
ried before  that,  and  her  grandson  was  born  in  Friesland  in  that  year. 

'■'  Whether  he  began  here  with  or  w  ithout  means,  it  is  certain  that  Ids 
large  future  fortune  grew,  first,  out  of  his  own  mercantile  shrewdness  in 
home  trade  with  the  Indians  and  in  shipping  trade  with  the  East  and 
West  Indies  ;  secondly,  out  of  Governor  Stuyvesant's  grants  to  him  of 
New  York  City  lots ;  thirdly,  out  of  his  marriages  ;  and  lastly,  out  of 
the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  English  Governors  and  government,  which 
gained  for  him  at  last  the  grant  of  the  great  Manor  of  Philipsburgh.  Of 
course,  when  we  speak  of  his  wealth,  we  speak  comparatively  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  his  time.  All  he  had  was  not  to  be  compared, 
as  to  absolute  amount,  with  what  we  call  princely  wealth  to-day. 

4  The  New  York  Collegiate  Church  Record  has  the  baptism  of  this  child. 
She  is  entered  as  "Maria."  Some  have  thought  this  a  mistake  of  the 
entry  clerk.  Others  have  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  both  a 
"  Maria"  and  an  "  Eva"  De  Vries,  and  that  Maria  had  died.  But  Ibis 
would  be  to  suppose  Eva  left  unbaptized,  as  no  Eva  is  on  the  baptismal 
record.  It  is  known  that  the  name  of  the  widowed  grandmother  of  Fred- 
erick Philipse,  who  originally  left  Bohemia  for  Friesland,  was  Eva.  We 
venture  the  suggestion  that  when  Philipse,  upon  his  marriage  w  ith  the 
widow  Margaret  De  Yries,  adopted  her  only  child  "  Maria  "  as  his  own, 
he  may  have  required  her  name  to  be  changed  to  "  Eva  "  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  one  whose  history  and  memory  must  have  been  to  him  very 
dear. 
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herself  the  management  of  her  own  fortune,  even  to  ! 
the  extent  of  purchasing  sliips,  and  sailing  in  them  as 
her  own  supercargo.  Yet  she  always  cherished  her  hus-  | 
band's  business  interests.  But  he  himself  soon  became 
a  wealthy  man  in  his  own  right.    In  1674  already  he  | 
was  rated  at  eighty  thousand  guilders,  which  was  far  | 
beyond  the  fortune  of  any  other  person  in  the  city. 
His  first  wife  having  died  in  1090  or  1691,  he  married, 
November  30,  1092,  Catharina  Van  Cortlandt,  daugh- 
ter of  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  and  widow  of 
the  late  wealthy  merchant,  John  Dervall.  She  brought 
him  two  fortunes,  one  from  her  former  husband  and 
another  from  her  father.   All  these  estates  and  all  his 
own  accumulations  besides  came  to  him  before  the 
Manor  of  Philipsburgh  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1693. 
At  his  death  in  1702,  he  owned,  in  addition  to  this 
manor,  his  former  New  York  City  residence  on  Stone 
Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad,  besides  other 
property  in  city  mortgages  and  real  estate,  and  also  a 
place  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  He  was  known  as  "  The 
Dutch  Millionaire." 
He  was  a  New  York 
City  Common  Coun- 
cilman more  than 
twenty  years,  under 
all  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernors from  Sir  Ed- 
mund A  ndros  (1674) 
to  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont  (1698).  He 
was   intimate  with 
all  the  leading  men 
of   the    colony  in 
church   and  State, 
and  was  historically 
connected  with  eve- 
ry important  New 
York  event  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  man 
of  commanding  per- 
sonality.    After  he  became  lord  of  this  manor  his 
power  was  baronial,  and  though  he  ruled  with  consid- 
eration, he  was  still  imperious  in  his  will  and  made 
himself  felt  as  a  lord.    During  his  mercantile  life  his 
extensive  and  complicated  relations  gave  him  wonder- 
ful opportunities  and  exposed  him  to  extraordinary 
temptations.    Complicity  with  piracy, smuggling  and 
the  slave  trade  were  persistently  charged  upon  him, 
and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
Common  Council  and  bring  about  the  confiscation  of 
his  great  estate.    These  matters  are  rehearsed  in  our 
colonial  history.    Through  real  personal  merit,  how- 
ever, together  with  his  high  family  associations  and 
the  power  of  his  wealth,  he  had  become  a  man  of  al- 
most unlimited  influence,  and  continued  to  hold  this 
influence  to  the  end  of  his  life.    From  1693  to  his 
death,  \ovember  6,  1702,  he  lived  in  Castle  Philips*, 
at  Tarrytown.     In  1699,  perhaps  at  the  prompting  of 
his  wife,  Catharina  Van  Cortlandt,  he  built  the  He- 
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formed  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  still^stands. 
In  the  communion  of  that  church  he  died.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  by  his  widow  is  from  her  family  Bible : 
"Anno  1702,  the  6th  of  November,  Sunday  night 
at  ten'o'clock,  my  husband,  Frederick  Philipse,  died, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  church- yard  in  the  manor 
named  Philipsborough." 

His  will  is  dated  November  26,  1700.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  probate  December  9, 1702.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  at  least  down  to  1730,  as  her  will  is  dated 
January  30th  of  that  year. 

"  Manor  House."— We  cannot  pass  the  life  of  the 
first  Lord  Frederick  Philipse  without  taking  up  the 
subject  of  this  ancient  relic,  now  owned  by  the  city  of 
Yonkers  and  used  by  it  as  a  city  hall.  The  first  Lord 
Philipse  never  saw  more  than  the  south  end  of  it.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  south  end  was  built  in  1682.  Mrs. 
Lamb  assumes  that  this  was  so.  Whether  she  rests 
her  assumption  on  any  other  support  than  Bolton's 
statement  that  it  is  reported  to  have  been  built  in 

that  year,  we  do  not 
know. 

Mrs.    Lamb  has 
another  statement 
(we  know  not  from 
whence   it  conies), 
which,  if  it  be  cor- 
rect, gives  it  strong 
probability.    'It  is 
that  the  first  Mrs. 
Philipse  (Margaret 
Hardenbroek)  had 
the  south  front  door 
of  the  house  made 
in   Holland  and 
brought  over  in  one 
of  her  own  ships  in 
1681.     Then  the 
house    must  have 
been  built  about  the 
At  any  rate,  this  identifies  it  with  the 


same  time. 

first  Mrs.  Philipse,  showing  that  it  was  built  before 
1691,  when  at  latest  she  died.  And  it  shows  that  -he 
was  taking  pride  in  the  building,  as  if  she  meant  it 
for  her  own  residence,  and  not  for  a  mete  tenement- 
house.  Probably  nothing  can  be  proved,  but  let  us 
suggest  a  theory  ; — 

It  is  claimed  both  that  the  south  part  of  this 
building  was  erected  in  1682,  and  that  part  of 
Castle  Philipse  at  Tarrytown  was  erected  in  1688. 
II  it  be  asked  why  two  manor-houses  were  erected, 
we  answer,— Neither  of  these  two  houses  was  built 
for  a  manor-house.  Mr.  Philipse  owned  one-third 
of  Upper  Yonkers  (his  one-third  no  doubt  included 
the  site  of  our  city  hall  and  the  adjacent  mill 
started  by  Van  Der  Donck)  from  1672,  ten  years 
before  the  date  claimed  for  the  Yonkers  building, 
and  he  owned  the  Pocantico  site  from  L680,  time 
years  before  the  date  claimed  for  the  Tarrvtown 
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building.1  Now  Mr.  Philipse  was  not  a  "lord"  in 
1682  or  1683,  nor  for  many  years  later,  but  simply  a 
plain  merchant  intent  on  business.  He  bought  this 
site  in  1672,  as  the  site  of  Van  Der  Donck's  mill,  long 
established,  and  he  secured  the  Pocantico  site  in  1680, 
as  a  site  for  a  new  mill.  And  he  built  the  two  houses 
here  and  at  Tarrytown,  not  for  manor-houses,  but  for 
plain  country  residences  with  the  mills.  He  often 
wrote  of  the  two  sites  as  "  The  Upper  Mills  "  and 
"  The  Lower  Mills,"  and  our  theory  is,  that  the  house 
here,  near  the  old  Van  DerDonck  mill  site,  was  built 
by  him  in  1682  for  his  own  personal  residence,  andthat 
he  and  his  first  wife  lived  in  it  till  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1690  or  1691.  One  reason  for  this  belief  is, 
that  this  already  cleared  spot  offered  the  strongest  im- 
mediate attractions  for  residence.  Another  is,  that 
even  for  years  before  1682,  Philipse  had  an  actual  bus- 
iness going  on  here,  and  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  it.  And  a  third  is,  that  for 
several  years  after  1682,  Philipse's  business  must  have 
called  him  almost  daily  to  the  city.  Ten  miles  less  of 
drive  (his  quickest  mode  of  traveling  then)  would  be 
a  great  consideration.  And  still  a  fourth  is,  that  more 
money  and  care  were  evidently  put  upon  this  building 
at  Yonkers  than  on  the  one  at  Tarrytown,  as  if  this 
were  intended  to  be  the  better  and  more  serviceable 
house. 

What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philipse  built  of  this  house,  as 
we  now  have  it,  only  reached  from  the  south  front  to 
the  south  side  of  the  present  east  and  west  hall.  Ex- 
amination of  the  framing  beneath  this  hall  gives  in- 
dication that  the  space  it  occupies  was,  previous  to 
the  addition  of  1745,  taken  up  with  an  outside  portico 


1  Bolton  has  three  passages  on  this  subject : — 

In  vol.  i.  pp.  510,  611,  he  says,  "  l"pon  the  east  bank  of  the  Pocantico 
Philipse  built  his  first  manorial  residence,  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
strength  and  armament,  was  called  Castle  Philipse.  There  the  first  lord 
of  the  manor  lived  in  rugged  feudal  style  until  the  lower  house  was  built 
at  Yonkers." 

In  vol.  i.  p.  531,  speaking  of  f'astle  Philipse,  he  says, — "  The  western 
end  of  the  building  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a  much  older  edifice,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  the  erection  of  a  mill  in  108:1." 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  032,  speaking  of  our  Yonkers  manor-house,  he  says, — 
"  The  present  front  was  erected  in  1745.  The  rear  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  Philipse  family  purchased  here  in  1682,  although 
the  favorite  residence  at  first  appears  to  have  been  Castle  Philipse,  in 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

All  these  passages  answer  themselves. 

1.  They  assume  that  the  first  lord  lived  at  Tarrytown  first  and  at  Yon- 
kers later.  The  contrary  is  known  to  have  been  the  fact.  There  was  no 
"first  lord  "  till  1003,  and  the  " first  lord  "  (in  that  year  constituted)  is 
known  to  have  spent  his  closing  years  at  Tarrytown  with  his  second  wife, 
the  two  quietly  devoting  themselves  to  the  founding  and  directing  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cliurch,  which  was  organized  in  1097,  and  whose  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  1099. 

2.  It  is  known,  that  whether  the  Yonkers  house  was  built  in  1082  or 
not,  it  really  was  built  during  the  lifeol  Margaret  Hardenbroek,  who  died 
inlG90  or  1691,  two  or  three  years  before  there  was  a  "first  lord."  And 
yet  it  is  affirmed  in  one  of  the  above  passages  that  in  Castle  Philipse  at 
Tarrytown,  the  "first  lord  "  of  the  manor  lived  in  rugged  feudal  style 
until  the  lower  house  was  built  at  Yonkers. 

3.  These  passages  reveal,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Castle  Philipse 
and  its  "armament"  were  not  built  in  1083,  but  were  a  later  develop- 
ment (perhaps  by  or  soon  after  1093)  from  a  simpler  house  built  in  1083, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  mill. 


of  dimensions  coincident  with  the  present  hall  itself. 
The  part  of  the  house  they  built  is  of  brick  brought 
from  Holland.  Its  architecture  is  of  that  mixed  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  style  known  as  "Colonial."  Its  foun- 
dation, outer  walls,  beams,  rafters,  doors  and  stair- 
case are  all  very  heavy,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
times.  The  ceilings  and  mantels  were  richly  orna- 
mented, and  the  large  open  fire-places  were  floored 
with  Holland  brick,  backed  with  inscribed  iron  fire- 
plates  and  side-faced  with  the  old  Dutch  Scripture 
tiles,  each  representing  some  Bible  incident.-  It  we 
would  conceive  of  the  outside  surroundings  of  the 
substantial  building  during  the  life  of  the  first  lord, 
we  must  displace  all  the  developments  of  later  years. 
All  around  must  have  retained  nearly  its  absolute 
primitive  wildness.  There  were  still  savages  about, 
and  these  sometimes  indulged  in  raids  upon  the 
whites.  It  is  believed,  from  evidence  gained  in  near 
excavations,  that  there  is  from  the  cellar  of  the  house 
an  underground  passage  to  a  well,  now  covered  by 
the  roadway  of  Woodworth  Avenue— a  passage  for  es- 
cape in  case  of  a  raid.  This  suggests  another  reason 
for  believing  that  Castle  Philipse  is  a  later  building 
than  this.  That  castle  is  built  with  conditions  of  a. 
fort.  Provisions  for  guns,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
seen  in  its  cellar  walls.  Probably  these  arrangements 
for  defense  there  were  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
need  which  residence  in  this  earlier  building  had  de- 
veloped. But  we  need  speak  no  further  of  this  house. 
Margaret  Philipse  died  in  1690  or  1691.  Her  hus- 
band, after  having  been  married  again,  died  in  1702. 
All  the  children  he  left  behind  him,  including  the 
adopted  daughter,  Eva,  were  hers.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Eva  Philipse,  the  adopted  daughter,  born  July  & 
and  baptized  October  3,  1660.  She  married,  May  31, 
1691  (May  7th,  commonly  given,  was  the  date  of  the 


2  Mr.  Robert  P.  Getty  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  notes  from 
his  own  memorandum  : 

"  The  main  hall  of  the  building  is  eleven  feet  wide,  its  stairs  are  four 
feet  and  its  front  door,  opening  south,  is  eight  by  four  feet.  The  east 
and  west  rooms  on  the  first  Hoor  are  twenty-three  feet  four  inches  by 
twenty-one  feet.  The  front  and  rear  doors  are  in  two  parts,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  times.  The  stone  foundation  is  two  feet  thick,  and 
the  walls  above  are  twenty  inches.  The  south  front  is  built  with  gneiss 
stone  rubble-work.  All  openings  of  doors  and  windows  are  trimmed 
with  brick,  said  to  be  from  Holland.  All  sills  and  lintels  are  of  pine  or 
oak  wood.  All  cornices  and  trimmings  inside  are  wood.  The  old 
kitchen,  under  the  west  room,  is  laid  with  stone  (not  blue-stone), 
eighteen  inches  square.  Where  these  stones  were  obtained  is  not  known. 
Many  of  them  are  fossiliferous.  The  floor-beams  are  oak,  nine  by  eight 
feet,  hewn,  three  feet  apart.  The  floor-planks  were  sawn  by  hand  in  a 
saw-pit.  The  front-door  platform  and  steps  are  Nyack  red  sand-stone. 
All  windows  on  first  story  have  outside  shutters,  and  all  windows  on 
second  story,  inside  shutters.  In  all  panelings  of  doors  and  windows 
the  mouldings  are  solid.  The  hinges,  bolts,  etc.,  are  ordinary  blacksmith 
work.  The  chimney  breasts  and  hearth-stones  are  seven  feet  wide.  On 
each  side  of  each  chimney  is  a  deep  closet.  Some  of  the  closets  have 
sash  fronts,  while  others  have  solid  doors.  Some  fronts  of  chimney- 
breasts,  above  the  mantels,  are  paneled  and  others  are  carved.  In  the 
west  room  of  the  second  story  the  fire-place  jambs  are  lined  with  one 
hundred  and  six  tiles,  five  inches  square,  each  one  illustrating  ;i  p.i>-u^e 
of  Scripture.  The  iron  fire-brick  is  dated  1700,  and  has  upon  it  a  casting 
representing  Elijah  as  being  fed  by  the  ravens." 
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bans),  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  (a  brother  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Frederick  Philipse),  who  was  born  July  7,  1658, 
and  died  in  1739.  The  husband  in  Hi!)!)  bought  of 
his  father-in-law  the  fifty  acres  alluded  to  above.  This 
tract  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  large  Van  Cortlandt 
estate  in  Lower  Yonkers,  now  within  {he  city  of  New 
York.  Jacobus  and  Eva  Van  Cortlandt  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Yonkers  (youngest)  branch  of  the  Van 
Cortlandt  family  (for  an  extended  account  of  this 
branch,  see  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Record,  vol.  v.  pp.  108-171). 

2.  Philip  Philipse,  date  of  birth  not  given,  but  entry 
of  baptism  on  New  York  Collegiate  Church  Records, 
March  18,  1668.  His  father  owned  an  estate,  called 
"Spring  Head,"  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
placed  this  son  upon  it.  Philip  married  Maria  Sparks, 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  the  island.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  marriage  took  place  about  1G94.  Philip 
and  Maria  both  died  in  1700,  leaving  but  one  child, — 
Frederick, — born  at  Spring  Head  but  five  years  be- 
fore their  own  death,  and  seven  years  before  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  one  of  whose  direct  heirs  he  was 
to  become.  Lord  Philipse,  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Philip  in  1700,  promptly  sold  the  Barbadoes  estate, 
intending  thereby  to  prevent  his  grandson  from  re- 
maining on  the  island.  This  end  was  answered.  The 
boy,  however,  did  not  come  here,  but  was  sent  at  once 
by  his  mother's  relatives  to  England,  and  kept  away 
from  the  Philipsburgh  manor  till  he  was  grown  up. 
This  circumstance  gave  a  wholly  new  turn  to  the 
church  relations  of  the  Philipse  line,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on. 

3.  Adolphus  Philipse,  baptized  in  New  York  No- 
vember 15, 1665;  died  in  1749  (for  biographical  sketch 
of  him,  see  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of 
New  York,  vol.  vi.  p.  56). 

4.  Annetje  (Anna)  Philipse,  baptized  in  New  York 
November  27, 1607.  She  married  Philip  French,  July 
0.  1094.  These  had  a  son, — Philip  French,  Jr.  (bap- 
tized November  27,  1697), — who  married  Susanna 
Brockholst  in  1720,  and  they  also  had  through  Philip 
and  Susanna  a  granddaughter. — Susanna  French, — 
who  married,  about  1745,  William  Livingston,  known 
between  1776  and  1790  as  "the  war  Governor  of  New 
Jersey."  And  again  William  Livingston  and  Susanna 
French  had  a  daughter, — Sarah  Livingston. — who, on 
the  28th  uf  April,  1774,  became  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Jay  (for  the  line  of  Philip  and  Anna  French, 
see  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record, 
vol,  tx.  p.  118,  etc.). 

5.  Rombout  Philipse,  baptized  in  New  York  Jan- 
uary 19,  1690.  He  probably  died  very  young,  as  his 
name  does  not  appear  again. 

Lord  Philipse  (1st)  left  all  his  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  and  Bergen  County  to  his  two  (laughters, — 
Eva  Van  Cortlandt  and  Anna  French.  The  Philips- 
burgh manor  he  left  in  two  sections. -one  from  Dobhs 
Ferry  northward  to  his  son  Adolphus,  :md  the  other 
from  Dobhs  Ferry  southward,  including  Yonkers.  to 


his  grandson  Frederick,  born  in  Barbadoes.  The 
manor  lav  in  this  divided  state  forty-seven  years. 
Adolphus,  during  this  period,  added  to  his  section  a 
Putnam  County  tract,  thenceforward  designated  as 
"  the  Highland  estate."  In  1749  he  died,  unmarried, 
and  his  section  came  to  his  nephew,  Frederick,  just 
mentioned.  This  restored  the  Philipse  manor  to  its 
original  integrity,  not  broken  again  till  it  fell  apart, 
as  later  on  we  shall  see,  with  the  reason  for  it,  in 
1785. 

The  Sec  ond  Lord  Philipse. — So  then  the  grand- 
son of  the  first  lord  of  the  manor  became  its  second 
lord.  Born  in  Barbadoes  and  educated  in  England, 
he  never  knew  the  Reformed  (or  Holland)  Church  of 
his  Philipse  ancestors,  but  was  trained  in  and  became 
deeply  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England.  We  do 
not  know  when  he  came  to  live  on  his  manor.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  171 9,1  when  he  married  Joanna,  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Anthony  Brockholst.  He  died 
of  consumption  July  26,  1751,  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year,  leaving  his  wife  and  five  of  his  ten  children  to 
survive  him.  His  wife  was  killed  in  1765  by  a  fall 
from  her  carriage  on  the  Highland  estate. 

The  second  Lord  Philipse  was  long  baron  and  sec- 
ond judge  of  the  exchequer,  and  represented  Philips- 
burgh in  the  Colonial  Assembly  continuously  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  testimony  is  that  he  was 
an  affectionate  father,  an  indulgent  landlord,  liberal 
to  the  poor,  a  true  patriot  and  universally  venerated. 
He  enlarged  his  manor-house  here  in  1745, extending 
it  to  the  north,  changing  its  frout  to  the  east  and 
giving  it  its  imposing  array  of  windows,  its  two  por- 
ticoes as  now  seen,  and  its  surmounting  balustrade, 
from  within  which  views  of  the  river  and  the  Pali- 
sades were  commanded.  Close  under  the  roof  were 
sleeping-places  for  some,  perhaps  all,  of  the  family 
slaves,  more  than  fifty  in  number.  He  also  laid  out 
a  lawn  between  the  house  and  the  post-road  (now 
Broadway).  As  for  the  addition  to  the  house,  it 
copied,  in  a  good  degree,  the  features  of  the  older  part. 
It  was  built  for  ages  of  wear.  The  evidences  of  this 
appear  as  one  inspects  and  examines  the  whole  as  it 
remains  with  us  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  second  lord  was  to  devise 
a  farm  east  of  the  Saw-Mill  River  as  a  glebe  for  a 
Yonkers  Church  of  England  and  a  residence'  for  the 
rectors  of  said  church.  For  the  building  of  the  church 
on  the  site  given,  he  directed  his  executors  to  expend 
four  hundred  pounds  from  coming  rentals  of  the 
manor.  Part  of  the  land  he  designated  is  that  now 
taken  up  by  our  St.  John's  and  Oakland  Cemeteries. 
The  church  that  came  into  being  on  the  foundation 
of  this  heepiest  was  St.  John's,  on  Broadway,  the  old- 
est church  by  many  years  within  the  limits  of  Yonkers. 
The  heirs  fulfilled  the  direction  of  the  will  in  all  re- 


1  Bolton  in  novorul  pliKvs  put*  this  marriilk'O  in  1720.  lint,  iu  our  lint 
of  the  i-liililnui  shown,  tlic  tir»t  III  rue  wore  horn  it'»|>in-tively  in  172(1,  1723 
and  1721.  Holton'ii  p<-<ligra<>  of  Philips.'  (opp  »iti>  p.  M4  of  vol.  i. >  is 
iinrrlinl>l»  an  to  ninnv  of  it*  ilnti-s. 
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spects,  except  that  they  built  the  church  on  the  site 
of  the  present  edifice.  The  glebe  along  the  Saw-Mill 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  parish  almost  a 
hundred  years.  The  rectors  lived  on  it  till  1845,  when 
the  present  rectory,  near  the  church,  was  built.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  more  fully  in  connection  with  our 
account  of  the  churches  of  the  city. 

As  we  have  said,  the  second  Lord  Philipse  married, 
about  1719,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Governor  Anthony 
Brockholst.  She  was  born  February  15th  and  bap- 
tized November  6,  1700.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
ten  children,  as  follows : 

1.  Frederick  Phil- 
ipse, who  became 
third  lord  of  the 
manor.  He  was  nev- 
er called  Lord,  how- 
ever, but  always  Co- 
lonel Philipse.  Born 
September  12th  and 
baptized  September 
14,  1720.  Died  at 
Chester,  England, 
April  30,  1785. 

2.  Susanna  Phil- 
ipse, born  February 
2,  1723  ;  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

3.  Philip  Philipse, 
baptized  August  28, 
1724;  died  May  9, 
17(j8.  Married  Mar- 
garet Marston  and 
had  three  sons, — 
Adolphus, Frederick 
and  Nathaniel.  Af- 
ter Philip's  death  his 
widow  married  the 
Rev.  John  Ogilvie, 
DD.,  assistant  rector 
of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  City. 

4.  Maria  Philipse, 
baptized  March  30, 
1726 ;  died  young. 

5.  Susanna  Philipse,  baptized  September  20,  1727  ; 
died  at  Thornbury,  England,  November,  1822,  aged 
ninety-five  years.  Married,  about  1750.  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel)  Beverley  Robinson,  of  New  York  City, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  born  about  1722  and  died  at 
Thornbury  in  1792.  The  country  residence  of  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Robinson  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  a  little  southeast  of  Garrison's.  It  was 
erected  in  1750,  and  was  very  celebrated  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  (for  the  history  of  Colonel 
Robinson  and  family,  which  is  of  great  interest,  see 
Robert  Beverley's  ''History  of  Virginia  ;"  Documents 
relating  to  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii. 
p.  806 ;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
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Record,  vol.  ix.  p.  121 ;  and  consult  by  index  Mrs. 
Lamb's  "  History  of  New  York  City  ").  Robinson's  an- 
cestors, himself  and  his  children  were  all  very  promi- 
nent.   The  Robinson  estate  was  confiscated  in  1779. 

6.  Mary  Philipse,  born  July  5,  1730;  died  in  Eng- 
land July  18,  1825,  aged  ninety-five.  Married,  July 
19,  1758  (Trinity  Church  record),  Colonel  Roger  Mor- 
ris, born  in  England  January  28,  1727,  and  died  there 
September  13, 1794.  Their  country-seat  was  that  in  later 
years  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Jumel  estate,"  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-ninth  Street.    Like  Colonel  Robinson,  Colonel 

Morris  adhered  to 
the  crown  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  estate 
was  confiscated  in 
1779.  Robinson  and 
Morris  received  from 
the  English  govern- 
ment seventeen 
thousand  pounds 
each  as  a  reimburse- 
ment for  their  losses 
in  this  way.  The 
remains  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Morris  are 
interred  at  York. 

Mary  Philipse's 
history  possesses 
special  interest  on 
account  of  her  re- 
puted beauty  and 
accomplishments,, 
and  the  effect  which, 
accordingto  the  his- 
torian Sparks,  these 
are  said  to  have  had 
upon  Colonel  George 
Washington  when 
he  met  her  at  the 
city  residence  of  Be- 
verley Robinson  in 
1756.  The  story  is 
now  strongly  dis- 
credited (see  New  Y'ork  Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal Record,  vol.  ix.  pp.  122-123 ;  also  Documents 
relating  to  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii.  p. 
590,  and  consult  by  index  the  history  of  New  Y'ork 
by  Mrs.  Lamb). 

7.  Margaret  Philipse,  baptized  February  4,1733; 
never  married  ;  died  in  1752. 

8.  Anthony  Philipse,  baptized  July  13,  1735;  died 
young. 

9.  Joanna  Philipse,  baptized  September  19,1739; 
died  young. 

10-  Adolph  Philipse,  baptized  March  10, 1742;  died 
young. 

The  Third  Lord  (or  "  Colonel  ")  Philipse. — 
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Of  the  second  lord's  children,  the  oldest,  Frederick, 
born  September  14,  1720,  became  the  third  and  last 
lord  of  the  manor.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia, 
and  was,  in  his  time  and  is  in  written  annals,  more 
known  as  "Colonel "  than  as  "Lord  Philipse."  He  was 
graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New 
York  City.  He  married  Elizabeth  Rutgers,  a  widow, 
daughter  of  Charles  Williams,  and  had,  according  to 
authorities,  at  least  eleven  children.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  for  us  to  attempt  to  follow  these  children, 
as  no  one  of  them  ever  appears  in  our  county  his- 
tory. Colonel  Philipse,  like  his  father,  loved  the 
Church  of  England,  and  St.  John's  Church  owes 
much  to  his  fostering  care  and  liberality.  He  not 
only  carried  out  his  father's  directions  in  setting  apart 
the  glebe  along  the  Saw  -Mill  River  road,  but  he  per- 
sonally gave  the  two  acres  on  which  St.  John's  Church, 
Sunday-school  chapel  and  rectory  now  stand.  A 
shrinking  temperament,  it  is  said,  kept  him  back  very 
much  from  public  affairs.  Yet  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly.  Ou  assuming  his  estate  in 
1751,  he  thoroughly  refurnished  the  manor-house, 
and  afterwards  maintained  a  very  showy  style  of  liv- 
ing, of  which,  however,  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inspiration.  Lady  Philipse  was  very  fond  of  dis- 
play. An  aged  lady  of  Yonkers,  remembered  by  sev- 
eral still  among  us,  and  who  knew  Mrs.  Philipse  well, 
stated  that  it  was  her  pride  to  appear  on  a  road, skill- 
fully reining  four  jet-black  steeds  with  her  own  hands. 
The  statement  that  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her 
carriage  seems  to  have  been  misplaced.  That  was, 
as  stated  above,  the  end  of  the  second  Lady  Philipse. 

The  manor-house  and  Manor  of  Philipsburgh  bring 
over  us  a  spell.  This  does  not  grow,  however,  out  of 
impressions  of  enormous  money  value  in  the  buildings 
or  the  lands.  To  appreciate  what  these  were  really 
worth  under  the  Philipses,  we  have  to  put  back  the 
since  increased  population,  the  since  expended  labor 
in  clearing  oil"  forests,  shaping  farms  and  roads  and  I 
planting  ornamental  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  present 
market,  which  growth  of  population  and  expanding  | 
needs  have  created.  All  of  Philipsburgh  that  lay  | 
within  old  Colendonck  was  probably  not  worth  in  j 
1(182  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and  the  part  of  the  manor- 
house  built  in  H>82  did  not  probably  cost  beyond 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Nor  does  the  spell  upon 
us  grow  out  of  any  impression  we  have  of  the  amazing 
liberality  of  the  Philipse  family  in  leaving  or  giving 
money  to  build  and  endow  a  church.  We  must  not 
measure  their  liberality  by  any  present  standard.  It 
was  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  time.  When  the 
Becond  Lord  Philipse  left  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  1 
church  building,  it  was  understood  that  the  amount 
should  be  mostly  levied  as  a  tax  upon  the  tenants  of 
hifl  manor,  and  paid  in  cash  or  in  labor,  lie  had  a 
right,  under  his  charter,  to  levy  such  tax.  His  power 
was  almost  unlimited.  He  held  criminal  court  an- 
nually, both  here  and  at  Tarrytown,  ami  he  exercised 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  powers,  even  to  the 


extent  of  sometimes  inflicting  capital  punishment. 
He  had  the  control  of  all  church  matters  within  his 
manor  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and  collect  them  by  dis- 
traint. He  appointed  assessors  and  collectors  and 
there  was  no  appeal  from  his  acts.  What  does  bring 
the  spell  over  us  is  the  thought  that  on  this  spot, 
now  so  free,  there  could  have  been  such  feudal  power 
but  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  This  manor,  down 
to  1776,  was  the  domain  of  potentates  who  had 
more  personal  prerogative  and  power  within  their 
limit  than  Queen  Victoria  has  to-day  within  her 
realm.  If  our  venerable  manor  hall,  if  the  venerable 
horse-chestnut  tree  that  stands  near  it,  if  the  stream 
that  in  1609  came  plunging  without  check  over  its 
rocky  bed, — if  all  these  could  become  articulate  and 
tell  us  of  what  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  which  we 
have  been  writing,  we  should  have  revealed  to  us  the 
vastness  of  the  difference  between  the  feudalism  of 
those  days  and  the  widespread  freedom  we  enjov  to- 
day. 

There  are  associated  with  our  manor  hall  many  real 
historic  incidents  of  interest  and  many  stories  which 
are  of  doubtful  foundation.  It  entertained  within  its 
walls  many  of  the  best  known  historic  persons  of  the 
colonial  period.  Washington  and  some  of  his  generals 
are  said  to  have  passed  several  days  and  nights  within 
it  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in 
October,  177<>.  The  southwest  room,  in  the  second 
story,  is  especially  sacred  to  memory  as  the  general's 
bed-chamber.  To  the  romantic  story  of  his  fascina- 
tion with  Mary  Philipse  we  have  already  alluded  as 
now  discredited.  If.  however,  the  incident  ever  oc- 
curred, it  is  not  connected  with  this  house  or  with  the 
Revolutionary  period,  but  with  the  city  home  of  Bev- 
erley Robinson  and  with  the  year  1756.  Mary  Philipse 
grew  uji  within  this  house,  however,  and,  on  the  L9tb 
of  January,  1758,  was  married  to  Colonel  Morris 
within  its  walls. 

With  Colonel  Philipse's  tenure  of  the  manor  came 
in  that  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution,  The  subject  of 
this  convulsing  struggle,  as  far  a>  it  affected  West- 
chester County,  or  is  connected  with  its  history,  has 
been  treated  in  a  general  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  skir- 
mishes within  the  town  of  Yonkers;  but.  lying  as  the 
town  did  within  the  "  neutral  ground,"  its  ridges  and 
valleys  were  afflicted  with  raids  that  did  great  injury 
to  the  homes  ami  property  of  its  people.  Our  only 
work  here  is  to  bring  to  a  close  the  history  of  the 
Philipse  family,  as  connected  with  our  town,  and  tell 
of  the  collapse,  and  the  changes  that  accomplished 
the  collapse,  of  the  Philipse  manor. 

Colonel  Philipse  declined  to  espouse  the  American 
cause  in  17~i'>.  The  American  authorities  arrested  him 
alter  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  removed  him  to 
Hartford.  In  1777  he  took  refuge  in  New  York  and 
afterwards  went  to  England,  where  he  died  at  Chest <  i 
April  30,  17S.">,  at  nearly  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He 
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was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  city. 
A  tablet,  erected  in  that  church  to  his  memory,  pays 
a  tribute  to  his  personal  qualities,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  eminently  just.1  Prepared  from  the  English 
point  of  view,  however,  it  reflects  severely  on  what  it 
calls  "the  late  rebellion  in  North  America,"  and  "the 
usurped  Legislature"  of  this  province.  What  prompted 
this  tombstone  attack  was  that  our  Legislature,  in  1779, 
had  declared  Colonel  Philipse  attainted  of  treason 
and  his  property  confiscated  to  the  State.  It  took  this 
course  with  many  who  maintained  adherence  to  the 
crown.  The  British  government,  however,  partly  re- 
imbursed these  people  for  their  losses,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  cases  of  Colonels  Robinson  and 
Morris.  Similarly  considerate  of  Colonel  Philipse,  it 
gave  him  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
this  way  came  to  an  end  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh, 
and  also  the  American  history  of  the  Philipse  family, 
as  far  as  it  was  connected  with  Yonkers.  Persons  who 
have  been  interlocked  with  the  family  still  live  in 
Putnam  County,  and  also  in  that  part  of  New  York 
City  added  to  it  from  the  town  of  Yonkers  in  recent 
years.  For  the  latter,  the  Van  Cortlandt  family,  see 
that  part  of  this  history  relating  to  our  late  town  of 
Kingsbridge.  But  we  have  given  all  that  is  necessary 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  general  history  of 
Yonkers  down  to  1783,  and  here  we  leave  the  family 
of  Philipse. 

Section  IV. 
Close  of  the  Revolution  to  Purchase  of  Lemuel  Wells. 
(1783-1813.) 

Its  1784  the  Legislature  of  New  York  directed  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  sell  confiscated  es- 

1  What  we  understand  to  be  a  fac-siinile  of  the  Inscription  on  tins  tab- 
let, copied  by  the  late  Ethan  Flagg,  Es<|.,  of  Yonkers,  during  a  visit  to 
Chester  in  18X2,  is  now  in  the  Yonker  s  City  Hall,  in  the  room  of  the 
Common  Council  " Committee  on  History  and  Historical  Relics."  It  is 
as  follows : 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

Frederick  Philipse,  Efquire,  Late  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  ;  A  Gentleman  in  Whom 

the  Various  focial  dome!' tic  and  Religions 
Virtues  were  eminently  United.    The  Uniform 
Rectitude  of  His  condui  t  commanded  the 
Ef  teem  of  others  ;  Whilft  the  Benevolence  of  His 
Heart  and  Gentleness  of  His  Manners  secured 
their  Love,  firmly  attached  to  His  Sovereign 
and  the  British  Constitution,  He  opposed,  at 
the  Hazard  of  His  life,  the  late  Rebellion  in 
North  America;  and  for  this  Faithful  discharge 
of  His  Duty  to  His  King  and  Country  He  was 
Proscribed,  and  His  Estate,  one  of  the  Largest  in 
New  York,  confiscated,  by  the  usurped  Legislature 
of  that  Province.    When  the  Britisb  Troops  were 
withdrawn  from  New  Y'ork  in  178:!  He  quitted 
A  Province  to  which  He  bad  always  been  an 
Ornament  anil  Benefactor,  and  came  to 
England,  leaving  all  His  Property  behind  Him  ; 
which  reverse  of  Fortune  He  bore  with 
that  calmness,  Fortitude  and  Dignity 
w  hich  bad  distinguished  Him  through 
every  former  stage  of  Life. 
He  was  born  at  New  York  the  12"'  day  of  September 
in  the  year  1720  ;  and  Died  in  this  Place  the  30th 
day  of  April,  in  tiie  Year  17«".  Aged  66  Years." 


tates.  Isaac  Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt 
were  appointed  such  commissioners  lor  the  Philips- 
burgh Manor,  and  in  1785  they  oifered  it  for  sale  in 
tracts  which  had  been  mapped  out  for  the  purpose. 
These  tracts,  as  far  as  they  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  city  of  Yonkers  (excluding  so  much  of 
the  former  town  as  was  set  off'  as  the  town  of  Kings- 
bridge  in  1872),  have  been  mapped  and  catalogued 
with  great  pains  by  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Couzens,  of  our 
city.  His  map  gives  the  old  tenants  of  the  manor, 
also  those  who  bought  tracts  at  the  sales,  with  the 
number  of  acres  they  purchased.  The  old  tenants 
were  allowed  the  preference,  and  many  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers and  the  acres  they  purchased  were  as  follows: 
Evert  Brown,  312,  at  the  rock  "Sigghes,"  in  the 
northwest  corner ;  Peter  Forshee,  170,  on  the  river  at 
Forshee's  Landing ;  Charles  Duryea,  29 ;  Abraham 
Lent,  41,  at  Hog  Hill  ;  Abraham  Odell,  324,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nepperhan,  near  Hog  Hill;  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, 31,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nepperhan  ; 
Jacobus  Dyckman,  39,  just  north  of  the  latter; 
Andrew  Bostwiek,  74*,  in  two  lots,  adjoining 
the  last,  and  81  in  three  other  lots,  extending 
to  the  Hudson  ;  Benjamin  Fowler,  305 ;  Isaac  Ver- 
milyea,  510,  in  the  northern  part;  Thomas  Sher- 
wood, 396,  between  the  Sprain  and  the  Grassy  Sprain 
Brooks;  Patience  Burnett,  173;  Jacob  Vermilyea,  221 ; 
Isaac  and  Thomas  Smith,  185;  Elisha  Barton,  135  ; 
Dennis  Lent,  128}  ;  Caleb  Smith,  130;  Eleazar  Hart, 
154;  Stephen  Sherwood,  24},  near  the  junction  of  the 
Sprain  and  Grassy  Sprain  ;  Isaac  Odell,  144 ;  Fred- 
erick Underbill,  125;  Mary  Valentine,  76,  at  Tueka- 
hoe ;  Abigail  Sherwood,  125;  John  Bowne,  loll; 
James  Smith,  165;  Abijah  Hammond,  69;  H.  Cort- 

right,  ;  Thomas  Barker,  189;  Elnathan  Hunt  and 

Nicholas  Underbill,  157;  Richard  Morris,  13*5 ;  John 
Lawrence,  175,  in  two  lots,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Nepperhan  ;  Henry  Odell,  36,0  ;  S.  Taylor, 
184;  Isaac  Lawrence,  210;  Ward  Hunt,  343  ;  Dennis 
Post,  135,  at  Post's  Hill ;  Thomas  Valentine,  338,  at 
Valentine's  Hill;  Joseph  Oakley,  164;  J.  Williams. 
177  ;  Henry  Brown,  113 ;  Parsonage  lot,  107  ; 2  Jacobus 
Dyckman,  6  ;  Stephen  Oakley,  291 ;  Robert  Reid,  141 ; 
John  Lamb,  202;  Robert  Johnson  and  Lewis  Ogdeu, 
11)0,  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  Cornelius  P.  Low,  two  lots, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhan,  containing  together 

320}  acres ;  David  Hunt,  41  ;  Mary  Merrill,  14^  ;  

Archer,  181  ;  Thomas  Sherwood,  2  ;  Margery  Rich, 
92  ;  Isaac  Post,  293  ;  Jacob  Post,  313  ;  Elnathan  Tay- 
lor, 99;  John  Lawrence,  248;  William  Crawford,  202; 
Benjamin  Oakley, 05;  William  Hyatt, 89;  John  Devoe, 
136;  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt,  105;  Jesse  Husted, 
 ;  and  Samuel  Lawrence,  300. 


-This  lot,  or  glebe,  already  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  Philipse.", 
is  spoken  of  in  existiug  documents  of  the  last  century  as  consisting  of 
two  bundled  and  even  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Here  ii  Is  pot 
down  at  one  hundred  and  seven  acres.  Upon  inquiry  and  study  of  proof, 
we  tbink  it  could  never  have  been  more. 


it; 
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Among  the  names  of  tenants  and  purchasers  of  1785 
we  recognize  the  following  as  still  perpetuated  in 
Yonkers,  viz. :  Archer,  Baker,  Barker,  Bowne,  Bre- 
voort,  Brown,  Burnett,  Crawford,  Devoe,  Dyckman, 
Farrington,  Fowler,  F\>rohee,  Haminond,  Hart,  Hunt, 
Husted,  Hyatt,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Lent,  Oak- 
ley, Odell,  Post,  Reid,  Reynolds,  Rich,  Sherwood, 
Smith,  Taylor,  Underbill.  Valentine,  Van  Cortlandt, 
Vermilyea,  Warner  and  Williams.  To  these,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  we  can  add  Garrison,  Knitliu,  Lefurgy, 
Merrill  and  Nodine,  all  here  a  century  ago,  and  here 
still.  They  are  not  on  the  map,  because  not  repre- 
sented just  then  among  the  tenants  or  buyers  of  the 
real  estate.  Among  all  these  names  we  detect  five 
only  as  Huguenot,  viz.,  Devoe,  I\>rshee,  Lefurgy, 
Nodine  and  Vermilyea.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
persons  from  the  Huguenot  settlement  at  New 
Rochelle,  started  one  hundred  and  four  years  before 
1785,  had  found  their  way  over  here.  But  so  it  was,  and 
the  earliest  new  Huguenot  name  we  can  find  on 
Yonkers  records  after  this  is  "  Guion."  We  have 
"Guiou's  Mills"  on  our  map  of  1813.  Later  years 
have  brought  to  Yonkers  more  of  these  names,  but 
the  five  given  above  are  the  only  Huguenot  names  now 
in  our  directory  that  have  been  represented  here  a 
hundred  years,  and  of  these,  Lefurgy  and  Nodine  are 
not  on  the  map  of  the  tenants  or  buyers  of  1785. 

Such  is  a  general  statement  of  the  disposition  of  all 
the  manor  property  that  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  city  of  Yonkers.  We  come  now  to  the  special 
disposition  and  history  of  that  object  of  deepest  in- 
terest, the  manor-house.  This  was  put  up  by  the 
commissioners  and  sold  on  the  9th  of  September,  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  to  Cornelius 
P.  Low,  a  New  York  merchant,  for  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.1  Mr.  Low  never 
occupied  it,  but  conveyed  it  on  the  12th  of  May,  178(J, 
to  William  Constable,  also  a  New  York  merchant. 

1  The  following  is  from  the  records  of  the  Bale  of  this  html  by  Isaac 
Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  OOtnmlBBlODBn  of  forfeitures  : 

"Sold  to  Cornelius  P.  Low,  of  New  York,  Gentleman,  for  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  [suinds,  all  that  certain  mansion 
house,  mills,  stables  and  farm  or  |uircel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  aud 
being  in  the  .Manor  of  I'hilipshiirgh,  Comity  of  Wcstehe-tor  and  State 
of  New  York,  know  n  mid  distinguished  heretofore  as  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Kiedcrick  l'hilipse,  Ksip,  lieing  hounded  westerly  by 
Hudson  s  Itivi  r,  southerly  by  land  in  possession  of  the  widow  ltich, 
easterly  by  land  sold  to  David  Hunt  and  the  run  of  water  called  the 
Saw-Mill  Kiver,  and  a  lot  of  land  in  the  possession  of  Archer,  ami 
northerly  by  laud  sold  to  Kobert  Johnston,— containing  within  said 
limits  three  hundred  and  twenty  ai  res, — reserving  anil  excepting  out  o' 
the  same  two  acres  whereon  the  church  stands,  two  acres  whereon  Thomas 

Sle'i  «  1,  lie'  gimletier,  lives,  and  about  two  acres  of  meadow  adjoining 

to  Saw-Mill  llivei  mid  the  road,  it  being  part  id  (he  glebe  land  :  also  two 
lots  of  woodland,  N'os.  12  and  1:;,  containing  each  thirty-three  acres, 
bounded  southerly  by  land  sold  to  Andrew  Bostwiek,  easterly  by  lots  Nos. 
10  and  17,  northerly  by  lot  No.  II,  and  westerly  by  the  l'ost  Koad." 

This  pa—ace  dex  ribes  the  manor  house  and  with  it  the  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  sold  to  Cornelius  1'.  Low,  September  I T - ."> . 
and  which,  in  lsbt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lemuel  Wells,  and  -ubse- 
u,uently  became  the  practical  centre,  first  of  the  ullage  and  then  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers.  Ma|  s  furnished  further  on  will  make  this  property 
and  its  relations  more  clear. 


i  Mr.  Constable  sold  it  April  29, 179l>,  for  thirteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  to  Jacob  Stout  of  atm 
York,  and  Mr.  Stout,  in  his  turn,  conveyed  it,  April 
1,  18(12,  to  Joseph  Howland  of  Norwich,  Conn.  Mr. 
Howland  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 

■  and,  after  struggling  with  the  property  for  ten  years, 
petitioned  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  The  results 
of  the  legal  course  upon  his  petition  were  an  action 
in  Chancery,  and  an  issue,  February  20,  1813,  of  a  de- 
cree of  sale.  The  premises  were  thereupon  offered  at 
auction  and  sold,  April  20,  1813,  to  Lemuel  Wells,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  for  fifty-six  thousand  dollars. 
This  tract  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  became 
a  centre  of  population  and  business  life,  from  which 
has  been  developed  the  Yonkers  of  the  present,  whose 
antecedents  and  history  it  is  the  aim  of  this  narra- 
tive to  give. 

When  Mr.  Low  had  bought  his  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  in  1785,  there  stood  upon  these  acres,  of 

J  course,  that  old  landmark,  the  manor-house  ;  the 
flour-mill  a  little  south  of  it,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Nepperhan ;  a  saw-mill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  near  the  point  where  the  Post  road  crossed 
it;  Hunt's  tavern  (in  1813  known  as  the  Indian 
Queen  Inn,  and  later  still  as  the  Nappeckamack 
House),  on  the  site  of  the  present  Getty  House  ;  St. 
John's  Church  (on  the  same  site  as  now),  with  two 
acres  of  ground;  a  fish-house  on  the  river-bank  half 
a  mile  to  the  north,  and  a  school-house  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  south  of  the  central  point.  These  were 
at  that  time  the  institutions  of  Yonkers.  At  Tuck- 
ahoe,  three  miles  or  more  northeast  from  the  Manor- 
House,  there  were  then  a  school-house,  a  blacksmith- 
shop,  a  race-ground,  a  tavern  and  sixteen  dwellings. 
The  locality  known  as  "Mile  Square  "  had  not  be- 
longed to  the  Philipsburgh  Manor  and  had  not  been 
been  confiscated.  It  had  upon  it  thirteen  houses, 
which,  with  their  lands,  were  owned  and  some  of 
them  occupied,  by  S.  Bertine,  J.  Farrington,  T.  Rich, 
Reynolds'  Tavern,  A.  Archer,  Eliza  Rich,  J.  Garnou, 
Benjamin  Hunt  and  D.  Oakley.  Altogether,  on  the 
whole  territory  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Yonkers, 

I  there  were  then  about  sixty  houses.  This  was  in 
1785. 

During  the  period  from  the  year  just  named  to  1813, 
transfers  of  property  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
city  were  frequently  made  and  occasional  improve- 
ments followed.  But  little  progress,  however,  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  population.  The  churches 
[  upon  the  whole  ground  were  three  only  (this  contin- 
ued to  be  so  in  fact  till  1828),  viz.:  St.  John's  (Epis- 
copal), whose  edifice  had  been  built  in  1752-53,  but 
whose  ecclesiastical  organization  had  not  been 
effected  till  1787;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  at  Tuck- 
ahoe,  regularly  organized  in  1797 ;  and  St.  John's 
(Episcopal)  at  Tuckahoe,  whose  building  was  erected 
in  1797,  but  whose  organization  was  reserved  to  July 
18,  185:!.  The  history  of  all  these  churches  will  be 
given  further  on. 
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Section  V. 

The  Town  of  Yonkert. 

Soon  after  the  confiscation  sales,  viz. :  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1788,  the  town  of  Yonkers,  one  of  the 
twenty  original  towns  of  Westchester  County,  was 
set  apart.  We  have  before  shown  that  up  to  this 
time  the  region  had  been  called,  not  "  Yonkers,"  but 
"The  Yonkers."1  In  this  year  (1886)  the  town  is 


'There  will  be  no  period  of  our  history  at  which  better  than  here  we 
can  introduce  some  fragments  relating  to  "The  Yonkers"  from  the 
records  of  early  Westchester  supervisors.  They  are  curiosities  in  their 
way,  and  they  throw  side-liglrts  on  the  usages  that  had  prevailed  in 
this  region  before  "  The  Yonkers  "  became  "  Yonkers,"  in  1788. 

In  the  year  1722  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  by 
which  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  any  town,  manor,  liberty  and 
precinct  in  the  county  of  Westchester  were  authorized  to  choose  super- 
visors, the  election  of  whom  should  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April  in  each  year.  How  soon  this  privilege  was  embraced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  "  The  Yonkers,"  or  how  continuously  they  availed  themselves  of 
it  after  having  once  embraced  it,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  first  find  them 
exercising  it  in  1772.  From  that  date  forward,  with  some  irregularities, 
till  1788,  when  the  town  was  set  apart,  we  have  two  sets  of  supervisors 
connected  with  this  region — one  for  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh  and  the 
other  for  the  precinct  of  "The  Yonkers." 

The  supervisors  for  the  manor  were  as  follows  :  1772-74,  Justice 
William  Davis;  1775-77,  none  J  1778,  Joseph  Paulding;  1779-82,  none; 
1783-84,  William  Paulding  ;  17s."),  William  Davis  ;  178fi,  Jonathan  Hor- 
ton  ;  1787,  Isaac  Requa.    This  closed  the  manor  period. 

The  supervisors  for  the  precinct  were  as  follows:  1772-74,  Colonel 
James  Van  Cortlandt ;  1773-82,  none  ;  1783-84,  Israel  Honeywell  ;  178G, 
William  Iladley  ;  1787,  David  Hunt.    This  closed  the  precinct  period. 

We  find  the  following  proceedings  of  the  supervisors  with  their  dates  : 
October  7,  1772,  William  Stivers,  a  petit  constable  of  Philipsburgh, 
was  allowed  £1  Is.  Id.  for  transporting  John  Horton  ;  Peter  Brunt, 
another  constable,  £1  9s.  Gd.  for  transporting  Nancy  Bolton  ;  Horromy 
Davis,  a  third  constable  of  the  same  place,  £4  for  transporting  Mary 
Golden  and  her  children  ;  and  Peter  Martliug,  another  constable  of  the 
same  place,  for  transporting  Nancy  Manning. 

In  the  same  year  the  assessment  upon  Philipsburgh  for  county  ex- 
penses was  £13  lis.  fid.,  being  much  more  than  that  of  any  other  town, 
precinct  or  manor  in  the  county.  To  this  was  added:  "  Extra  to  Phil- 
ipsburgh warrant  for  the  poor,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Justice 
Deen,  £134  17s.  Gd. — the  collection  is  included."  In  the  same  apportion- 
ment the  amount  set  down  for  the  precinct  of  Yonkers  (which  probably 
Included  Mile  Square  and  part,  at  least,  of  Lower  Yonkers,  not  owned 
by  the  proprietor  of  Philipsburgh)  was  £5  17s.  3<i.,  to  which  is  added — 
"  Kxtra  to  Yonkers  warrant,  4os.  2d.  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Fred- 
erick Fowler  for  building  a  stocks  and  whipping-post." 

In  1778  the  supervisor  of  Philipsburgh  refused  to  deliver  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  "an  assessment  of  leased  lands  on  the  tenant  or 
person  in  possession  to  the  full  value  of  such  lands,"  and  the  super- 
visors submitted  the  matter,  with  other  delinquencies,  to  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  with  what  results,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

In  February,  1779,  the  supervisors  determined  to  tax  the  Quakers. 
I'nder  this  decision  the  levy  upon  the  Quakers  of  Philipsburgh  was  £G60, 
that  for  the  class  throughout  the  county  being  £2220.  The  w  hole  tax 
at  that  time  apportioned  to  the  manor  of  Philipsburgh  was  £2401  lis. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  having  di- 
rected a  military  tax  of  £«U  upon  each  person  of  the  Quakers,  the 
amount  of  tax  falling  upon  this  class  in  the  manor  of  Philipsburgh  was 
found  to  be  £1680.  The  Quakers  seem,  in  a  few  years  after  this,  to 
have  disappeared  from  Yonkers,  for  in  1802,  while  taxes  appear  against 
them  in  the  county,  none  are  found  against  them  in  this  town.  The  tax 
upon  Quakers  to  which  these  acts  point  was  laid  upon  them  as  a  com- 
mutation for  military  duty  which  Kiev  refused  to  pertorni. 

In  the  contingent  expenses  for  1784  occurs  the  following  item  :  "  To 
Thomas  Sherwood,  Constable  of  The  Yonkers,  for  committing  Richard 
Barrack  and  Nathaniel  Palmer,  prisoners  in  criminal  process,  to  the  Jail 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  £4  14s." 

In  1780  the  amount  apportioned  to  (he  support  of  the  poor  for  the 
Manor  of  Philipsburgh  was  £113  Ms.,  and  for  the  precinct  of  Yonkers. 
£14  10s.    Richard  (iarrison  that  year  received  £2  8s.  for  numbering  the 
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of  course  ninety-eight  years  old.  Its  limits  on  the 
north,  east  and  west  have  never  been  changed.  From 
the  south  end  of  it,  however,  a  portion  has  been  given 
up.  By  an  act  of  the  county  supervisors,  December 
lt>,  1872,  the  terms  of  which  were  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislature,  February  28,  1873,  all  of 
the  old  town  lying  south  of  an  east  and  west  line,  co- 
inciding with  the  north  boundary  of  the  Mount  St. 
Yincent  property,  was  set  off  as  a  new  town  under 
the  name  of  Kingsbridge.  And  the  last-named  town, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  became  by  annexation, 
a  corporate  part  of  the  county  and  city  of  New  York. 
The  town  of  Yonkers,  as  distinguished  from  the  city, 
ceased  from  that  date. 

The  early  records  of  the  town-meetings  from  1788 
to  1820  we  have  not  found.  The  meetings  were 
most  commonly  held  at  the  old  tavern  on  the  site  of 
the  Getty  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  earliest  minutes  we  find,  beginning  with  1820, 
are  loosely  kept,  sometimes  being  even  destitute  of 
dates.  The  town  clerks  from  1820  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  (for  later  clerks,  see  under  "The  City 
of  Yonkers  ")  were  as  follows  :  1820-24,  Caleb  Smith  ; 
1825-34,  John  Williams  ;  1835-45,  John  Bashford  ; 
1846,  George  B.  Rockwell ;  1847-4!),  James  L. 
Valentine;  1850,  George  B.  Rockwell ;  1851,  Henry 
V.  Bashford;  1852-53,  Samuel  W.  Chambers; 
1854-56,  Anson  B.  Hoyt ;  1857-58,  William  H. 
Post;  1859-60,  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr. ;  1861,  Charles  W. 
Starr;  1862,  Abraham  R.  Van  Houten ;  1863-65, 
Charles  W.  Starr;  1*66,  John  G.  P.  Holden;  1867, 
Edmund  T.  Morris;  1868,  John  J.  Pendergrast; 
1869,  Henry  V.  Clark  ;  1870-71,  James  W.  Mitchell. 

The  supervisors,  from  the  organization  of  the  town, 
have  been  as  follows:  1788,  David  Hunt;  1789, 
James  Archer;  1790-94,  William  Hadley;  1795-96, 
John  Robert;   1797-1800,   Garret  Dyckman;  1801, 


inhabitants  in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  and  Thomas  Sherwood  re- 
ceived 12s.  for  performing  the  same  office  in  Yonkers. 

Affairs  in  this  section  appear  to  have  been  conducted  carelessly.  At 
several  dates  neither  Yonkers  nor  even  Philipsburgh  seems  to  have 
been  represented  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  And  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1788  (the  town  having  now  been  created),  Yonkers  was  in  ar- 
rears in  its  accounts  with  the  county  to  the  amount  of  £iJ9  4s..  which 
amount  was  added  to  its  apportionment  for  that  year.  In  the  minutes 
of  October  the  following  entry  appears  : 

"  A  warrant  this  day  issued  by  order  of  the  supervisors  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Yonkers  to  collect  the  sum  of  £32  10s.  7d.,  for  arrears  due 
from  that  place,  of  State  taxes,  and  also  of  taxes  for  the  contingent 
charges  of  this  county,  and  in  case  the  sum  of  £39  4«.  should  be  col- 
lected thereon  for  arrears  of  State  taxes,  that  then  the  sum  for  SUI  h 
arrears,  contained  anil  specified  in  a  warrant  to  that  place  of  the  2d  of 
September  last,  shall  cease  to  be  collected." 

That  the  arrears  of  Yonkers  were  not  promptly  met  even  after  this, 
however,  appears  from  the  supervisor's  account  for  1780,  made  June 
16th,  when  there  was  apportioned  to  Yonkers  £14  3s.  3d.,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  £37  5«.  Gd.,  and  in  addition,  "To  Yonkers,  lor 
arrears  of  a  tax  granted  by  a  law  passed  the  11th  of  April,  17.^7,  £145 
Is.  Gd."  In  1790,  however,  the  arrearage  had  been  reduced  to  £27  12s. 
9d..  which  was  probably  paid  that  year,  as  no  arrearage  Subsequently 
to  this  appears  against  Yonkers. 

I'nder  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,  passed  April  9,  1793, 
the  sum  apportioned  to  Yonkers  was  £25  7s.  This  was  reduced  in  the 
following  year. 
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William  Hadley ;  1X02-24,  Isaac  Verinilyea;  1825-41,  | 
Caleb  Smith  ;  1842-44,  Priuce  \V.  Paddock ;  1845-49,  j 
William  W.  Scrugham  ;  1850-53,  James  L.  Valentine; 
1*54-55,  William  G.  Ackerman  ;  1866-57,  William 
W.  Scrugham  ;  1858-59,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt ; 
l.Siio,  Ktlian  Flagg  ;  1861-62,  James  L.  Valentine  ; 
1868,  Ethan  Flagg  ;  1864-66,  Isaac  H.  Knox  ;  1867- 
68,  Ethan  Flagg ;  1869,  Edward  De  Witt ;  1870-71, 
Ethan  Flagg.  The  city,  coining  in  at  this  point,  has 
been  represented  in  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors  as  fol- 
lows: 1X72-73,  Charles  R.  Dusenberry ;  1874,  John 
Henry  Williams;  1875-77,  Jacob  Read;  1878-81, 
James  V.  Lawrence  ;  18X2-86,  Jacob  Read. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  town 
of  Yonkers  from  1790.  It  gives  for  the  years  indi- 
cated the  population,  the  number  of  taxable  persons 
and  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate: 

Tear.  Population.    Taxable  Person).    Property  Valuation. 

179H'   1,12.')    

18m>   1,170   175  

181U    1,365   204  

1815    954   217  

182ii   1,686   210  

1825    1,621   249  

1830    1,701   264  

1835    1,879   250  

184i>   2,908   209  

1845    2,517   286  

1850    4,100    448   1,275,809 

1855   7,554  1629   4,290,672 

1860   11,848  1511   5,173,863 

1865   12,750  3170   4,558,189 

1870   18,318   4890   6,51)0,164 

1875   17,232  511  /  20,9i>6,9()4 

1880   18,892   592H  17,107,178 

1885       18,059,486 

Section  VI. 
Period  of  Lemuel  Well*. 
(1813-1842.) 

We  stated  near  the  close  of  our  fourth  section  that 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1X13,  the  old  manor  house  of  | 
Philipshurgh,  sold  by  the  commissioners  of  1785,  i 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  to  Cor- 
nelius P.  Low,  came  into  the  possession  of  Lemuel 
Wells,  a  New  York  merchant,  who  bought  it  at  auc- 
tion for  th*e  sum  of  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Wells  enjoyed  the  property  for  twenty-nine  years. 
His  only  son  and  child  having  died  before  him,  he 


■  In  Thomas  Smith's  Directory  for  1666-69,  which  we  had  not  seen  till 
we  had  closed  this  fifth  section,  we  find  the  imputation  of  Yonkers  put  : 
at  129  in  10?4  ami  at  008  in  1712.    But  Mr.  Smith  reminds  his  readers 
that  at  those  dates  "Yonkers"  was  an  indefinite  term.    Bolton,  in  his 
"Church  in  Westchester  Ootwty,"  Hives  the  population  at  -49  in  1 7<»4,  i 
200  in  IToh  mid  180  in  17  12.    Probably  no  reliance  can  he  placed  on  any 
of  these  figures  as  indicating  the  nuinher  of  people  on  the  ground  now 
covered  by  Yonkars.    Mr.  Smith's  directory  contains  a  brief  but  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  vicinity.    He  had  seen  the  old  town  record- 
hook,  which  we  cannot  find.     He  says  of  it,— "One  hook  served  the 
town  for  over  fifty  years,  ami  was  then  not  filled.    It  is  bound  in  parch- 
BMUt.    The  |«iper  is  I  loan — Strong  hut  rough — of  English  manufacture. 
.    .    .    .  The  records  are  extremely  meagre."    But  he  gives  the  sujier- 
vi-.r-  of  111.'  precinct  before  1772,  viz.:  .lames  Van  Cortlandt,  1750-5J  ;  J 
M  entry,  1788-61  ;  James  Van  Cortland,  1702-72. 


himself  finally  passed  away  February  11,  1842,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years,  both  childless  and  intestate. 
Some  people  still  living  in  Yonkers  remember  the 
purchase  of  1813,  and  very  many  well  remember  the 
commanding  form  of  Mr.  Wells,  which,  down  to  1842, 
continued  to  be  seen  upon  the  streets  in  his  daily 
walks.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.  The  oldest  of 
his  ancestors  of  whom  we  arc  informed  was  Richard 
Wells,  of  the  Manor  of  Wells,  Cambridgeshire,  Eng- 
land. The  earliest  representative  of  the  family  in 
this  country  was  Samuel  Wells,  who  first  settled  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  but,  in  1639,  removed,  with  his 
sons — John,  Samuel  and  Thoifias — to  Milford,  in  the 
same  State.  Their  later  history  is  extensively  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
New  Britain. 

A  map  of  the  tract  bought  by  Mr.  Wells  in  1813  is 
still  preserved.  We  give  a  copy  of  it.  The  only  road 
marked  upon  it  is  the  old  Post  road  from  Albany 
to  New  York,  now  called  Broadway.  There  are, 
however,  two  lanes, — one  entering  from  the  Post  road 
Bridge,  and  running  round  on  the  present  Dock  Street 
and  Nepperhan  Street  only  as  far  as  John  Copcutt's 
present  mahogany-mill,  and  the  other  entering  also 
from  the  Post  road,  opposite  the  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  St.  Aloysius'  School,  and  running  eastward 
over  the  present  Guion  Street,  and  thence  outward  to 
Mr.  Copcutt's  factory  in  the  "  Glen."  The  latter  of 
these  lanes  is  marked  on  the  map  as  the  "  Lane  lead- 
ing to  Gaion's  Mills."  The  Saw-Mill  River  then 
swept  over  its  entire  bed,  with  nothing  to  hide  any 
part  of  it  from  the  eye  except  the  simple  Post  Road 
Bridge.  Twenty-six  buildings  only,  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding barns,  sheds  and  little  shops,  stood  on  the 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land.  Of  these,  one 
was  St.  John's  Church,  five  were  mill  buildings  for 
grinding  grain  and  plaster  and  for  sawing  and  fulling, 
seven  were  barns  and  sheds  and  one  is  represented  as 
containing  "shops."  This  leaves  but  twelve  build- 
ings that  could  have  been  utilized  as  dwellings.  One 
of  these  was  the  celebrated  manor-house;  another 
was  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Wells,  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Post  road,  a  little  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Wells  Avenue ;  a  third  was  the  Indian  Queen 
Inn,  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  "  Hunt's  Tavern,"  in 
which  the  lords  of  the  .Manor  of  Philipsburgh  had  in 
the  previous  century  held  court s-leet  and  courts-baron  ; 
a  fourth  was  an  old  stone  building  in  the  "  Lane  lead- 
ing to  Guion's  Mills,"  and  perhaps  as  old  as  the  manor 
house  itself;  and  a  fifth  was  a  structure  standing 
next  to  St.  John's  Church  on  the  north,  probably 
looked  upon  in  its  day  as  an  imposing  edifice.  It  was 
subsequently  moved  into  Rivetdale  Avenue,  behind 
the  Reformed  Church,  where  it  stands  to-day  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  building  marked  on  the 
map  of  1813  its  the  "Indian  Queen  Inn,"  and  on 
later  maps  as  the  "  Nappeckamack  House,"  is  also 
still  standing,  but  much  enlarged,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  New  Main  Street  and  Nepperhan  Avenue. 
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The  sput  on  Getty  Square  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid Hawley's  large  block  (till  recently  known  as 
"Radford  Building")  was  covered  in  1813  with  a 
nest  of  bushes  and  briars.  It  has  since  been  raised 
several  feet  by  filling.  Manor  Hall,  with  its  beauti- 
ful gardens  and  lawns  fronting  on  the  Post  road  ;  St. 
John's  Church,  with  its  immediately  surrounding 
grounds  somewhat  more  extensive  than  now ;  the 
"  Inn,"  with  its  outbuildings  and  shed  ;  the  dwellings 
we  have  named,  and  the  mills  upon  the  Nep- 
perhan,  with  their  few  operatives  gathered  into  a 
half-dozen  poor  tenement-houses,  were  the  only  evi- 
dences of  a  human  settlement  that  met  the  eye  of  a 
passing  traveler.  The  slope  from  the  Post  road  to 
the  river,  and  the  hills  to  the  east,  were  in  part  laid 
out  in  pasture-grounds  and  orchards,  and  in  part  cov- 
ered with  a  waste  of  stone.  It  is  said  that  the  suc- 
cession of  boulders  was  so  continuous  that  one  might 


And  as  families  did  not  multiply  upon  the  territory, 
of  course  provisions  for  families  were  not  rapidly 
made.  This  was  observable  especially  in  the  provi- 
sion made  for  the  education  of  children.  The  two 
school-houses  of  the  town,  already  spoken  of,  both 
built  before  the  Revolution,  had  become  dilapidated 
and  been  abandoned.     Major  Ebenezer  Baldwin 1 

'The  history  of  Youkers,  between  1*"4  and  lsi>3,  is  so  involved  in  the 
life  Of  Major  Baldwin  that  an  account  of  him  must  he  given.  We  have 
taken  sketches  written  and  printed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and.  with 
some  touches  of  our  own,  have  adapted  what  thej  contain  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  work. 

MAJOR  EltENEZER  BALDWIN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

Major  Baldwin,  who  died  on  Tuesday,  December  2i,  1863,  at  the  ad- 
|  valued  age  of  more  than  eighty-eight  years,  was  one  of  but-  few  men 
whose  life  bridged  over  the  whole  interval  between  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  American  Civil  War.  He  was  born  November  2G,  1775,  at 
liozrah,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  a  place  belonging  to  his  ancestors  from 
the  old  Indian  times.  Among  his  memories  were  the  alarms  and  excite- 
ments of  the  Revolutionary  period.    He  was  named  after  an  uncle,  a 
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have  stepped  from  Getty  Square  to  the  present  Glen- 
wood  without  setting  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  So 
unlikely  at  that  time  was  the  surface  which  since,  by 
the  hand  of  industry  and  the  application  of  capital, 
has  been  turned  into  a  scene  of  thrift  and  beauty. 
Close  around  the  manor-house,  of  course,  the  ap- 
pearance was  different.  The  grounds  retained  the 
effect  of  the  money  and  toil  which  Colonel  Philipsehad 
expended  upon  them.  The  trees  of  his  planting  were 
now  fully  developed,  and  the  lawn  was  beautiful. 
Outside  of  the  special  grounds  of  the  favored  man- 
sion, however,  but  small  beginning  had  been  made 
towards  bringing  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
under  cultivation.  The  scenery  of  the  river  and  Pal- 
isades was  gorgeous,  but  few  persons  had  been  bold 
enough  to  take  up  any  part  of  the  rugged  soil  and  at- 
tempt the  labor  of  drawing  out  a  livelihood  from  it. 


Presbyterian  minister  of  Danbury,  eminent  for  scholarship  and  patriot 
ism,  who,  on  the  taking  of  New  York  by  the  British,  called  upon  his 
people  to  volunteer  in  the  defense  of  their  country,  and  himself  marching 
as  chaplain  with  the  regiment  from  his  neighborhood,  soon  afterwards,  as 
a  result  of  exposure,  took  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  Almost  the  en- 
tire population  at  the  time  was  under  military  organization.  The 
Major's  father,  being  lame,  was  ranked  among  the  minute-men — only 
called  out  to  resist  immediate  invasion.  On  the  lith  of  September,  1781 . 
the  British,  under  Arnold,  the  traitor,  attacked  and  destroyed  New  Lon- 
don and  assaulted  Fort  (iriswold,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
men  of  the  neighborhood  rallied  to  its  defense,  but  before  their  arrival 
the  garrison  had  surrendered  and  then  been  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
The  Major  at  the  time  was  but  six  years  old.  All  his  life  he  retained  a 
vivid  memory  of  this  event.  The  Fort  Griswold  garrison  consisted  of 
the  men  of  the  neighborhood.  The  women  and  children  knew  thai  their 
own  fathers  and  husbands  had  been  slaughtered.  The  Major's  father, 
with  his  company,  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  but  Ezekiel 
Bailey,  the  father  of  his  future  first  wife,  was  among  the  slain,  and  her 
mother  stood  on  a  rock,  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort,  and  saw  the 
whole  action. 

Some  years  after  the  war,  Simeon  Baldwin,  another  uncle,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  Haven,  offered  to  educate  his  nephew  at  Yale  and  train 
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hired  the  house  of  Mr.  Howland's  gardener,  started  a 
school  in  it,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  an  educa- 
tional interest  which  has  ever  since  heen  maintained. 


Ilim  to  tlie  law  with  his  own  eon,  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  since  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  anil  Senator  in  ( ongress.  The 'offer  was  a  tempting 
one,  but  the  decision  of  the  young  Ebenezer  upon  it  was  prophetic  of  the 
strength  of  the  future  man.  He  said  that  he  looked  at  the  hard  and  stony 
farm  on  which  his  father  lived.and,  while  his  three  brothers  and  sisters  ! 
were  to  be  cared  for,  be  could  not  feel  satisfied  to  leave  them  there,  and 
seek  an  easier  life  for  himself.  He  afterwards  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  at  which  he  continued  to  work  for  some  time  after  his  marriage.  J 

Joseph  Howhuid,  the  father  of  Gardiner  and  Samuel  S.  Howland,  of  | 
New  York,  then  resided  at  Norwich,  and  carried  on  business  at  New  Lon- 
don— at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Union.  He  afterwards 
established  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  and  in  1802  bought  the  manor- 
house  in  -Yonkers,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  for 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  soon  alter  making  it  his  residence.  The  steeple 
of  St.  John's  Church,  in  18c>4,  required  rebuilding,  and  Mr.  Howland,  in 
that  year  a  vestryman  of  the  church,  contracted  with  his  acquaintance, 
Ebenezer  Baldwin,  of  Norwich,  to  perform  the  work  for  tho  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  this  contract  that  first  brought  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
Yonkers.  Mr.  Baldwin  used  to  tell  that,  during  the  building  of  the 
steeple,  on  the  12th  of  July,  on  the  return  of  his  carpenters  to  the 
church  after  their  nooning,  they  were  told  that  a  special  messenger 
had  just  gone  by  to  inform  his  friends  up  the  river  that  General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  had  been  shot  by  Aaron  Burr. 

Through  Mr.  Howland's  influence,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  induced  to  re- 
main in  Y'onkors,  then  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses,  and  he  immediately 
took  an  active  part  in  its  business.  Broadway— then  the  Post-road — was 
the  only  street  in  the  place.  What  is  now  Onion  Street  was  then  Guion's 
Lane,  leading  through  fields  to  the  mill  at  the  I'pper  Pond,  then  uuder 
the  direction  of  John  Guion.  The  cross-road — now  known  as  Ashburton 
Avenue — led  to  the  Saw-Mill  River,  but  this  was  quite  out  of  the  little 
settlement.  And  there  was  a  lane  leading  to  the  sloop-lauding  at  the 
point  of  the  bridge  upon  the  present  Nepperhan  Street.  There  were 
then  the  old  manor-house,  the  old  mill  (on  the  site  of  Copcutt's  pres- 
ent mahogany-mill  I,  and  north  of  the  old  mill  was  the  miller's  house, 
standing  on  what  is  now  the  middle  of  Dock  Street.  Just  above  the 
dam  was  the  cooper-shop  occupied  by  Thaddeus  Rockwell.  A  new 
tavern  then  recently  built  by  Jacob  Stout,  occupied  part  of  the  present 
site  of  the  Getty  House.  The  old  tavern,  then  used  as  a  carriage- 
shop,  stood  northwest  of  it,  ami  to  the  west  of  the  carriage-shop, 
in  front  of  where  Hawley's  building  (recently  "Bedford  Hall")  now 
stands,  was  a  country  store  kept  by  Multus  Cooper  and  Aaron  Vatk. 
There  were  also  a  small  saw  and  grist-mill  near  where  Peek's  mill  now 
is,  a  house  belonging  to  St.  John's  Church,  standing  partly  between  the 
church  and  the  road,  and  occupied  by  Gilbert  Guion,  Mr.  Howland's 
farm-house,  then  newly  built,  the  old  house  on  Guion  Street  near  School 
Street  and  perhaps  three  or  four  other  buildings  of  less  importance.  All 
of  these  buildings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  situated  on  Mr.  How-  I 
land's  property,  and  constituted  the  whole  hamlet  of  Yonkers  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Baldwin  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school.  Colonel  Philipse,  before  the  Revolution,  had  maintained  one 
for  the  benefit  of  his  tenauts.  His  school-house,  it  is  said,  stood  between 
the  manor-house  am)  the  river.  But  tin'  Revolution  had  broken  up  his 
school,  and  there  hud  been  none  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  since. 
Mr.  Baldwin  found  a  dilapidated  school-house  on  the  Post  road,  near  the 
corner  of  Valentine's  Lane,  and  another  on  Guion's  Lane,  but  neither 
was  now  lit  for  use.  A  small  house  that  he  had.  at  his  first  coming,  built 
for  Mr.  Howland's  gardener,  and  whic  h  stood  on  the  Post  road  (m  arly 
opposite  the  present  Temperance  Hal  1 1,  became  vacant  soon  afterwards, 
and  was  hired  for  a  school-house  at  one  dollar  a  month.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
younger  brother,  Erastus.  was  put  in  this  house  as  the  first  teacher,  and 
Gilbert  Guion  anil  Captain  Ituleff  Stevens  (then  living  on  a  farm  to 
the  north,  afterward  known  as  the  Simpson  farm i  united  in  defraying 
the  expense.  The  school  was  afterwards  kept  over  the  carriage-shop  in 
the  old  tavern,  on  the  present  site  ol  r  lau-'s  Hall,  and  an  Irishman 
named  Blackburn  was  employed  as  teacher.  But  Blackburn  proved  dissi-  , 
pated  anil  was  soon  <li*!uts*ed  As  be  was  leaving  be  vented  both  his 
spleen  at  Yonkers  and  his  talent  for  verse  in  the  followingstaii/ji,  which, 
whatever  may  be  otherwise  thought  of  it,  is  useful  as  throwing  light  on 
the  facts  of  the  time,— 

"  Poor  Yonkers  town,  be  not  disguised, 
Your  name  henceforth  be  stigmatized, 


Our  note  below  will  give  an  account  of  this,  and  will 
help  greatly  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount  of 
life  and  enterprise  which  marked  the  little  hamlet  of 


For  three  miles  round  your  school  hous-ve 

One  teacher  can't  supported  be." 
After  the  departure  of  this  man,  another  Irishman,  named  McDeniiott, 
was  employed.  But  pupils  were  few,  numbering  from  a  half-dozen  to 
a  dozen  only,  and  no  suitable  room  being  available,  the  school  was  often 
for  a  time  suspended.  During  the  intervals  the  c  hildren  had  to  be  sent 
either  to  Warner's  or  to  Mile  Square,  at  which  points  the  nearest  other 
schools  were  in  progress.  In  1813  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells  bought  the 
Yonkers  property  of  Mr.  How  land.  Before  moving  upon  it,  he  stayed  one 
night  at  Mr.  Baldwin's.  The  latter,  during  the  visit,  asked  him  to  build 
a  school-house  for  the  settlement.  Mr.  Wells  at  otice  authorized  Unto 
put  up  such  a  building  as  he  thought  projier,  at  an  expense  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  building,  afterwards  enlarged,  was  lot.g  used  as  the 
district  school-house.  How  John  Hobbs  entered  it  as  a  tea'  her.  in  1KJ2, 
and  what  became  of  the  building  at  a  later  day,  will  be  found  from  a 
reading  of  our  fourteenth  section  on  the  educational  department  of 
Yonkers.  Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  building  of  this  house  in  1814.  gave 
his  own  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  advancement  of  the  school  and 
the  providing  of  teachers,  and  from  this  period,  w  ith  but  brief  interv  als, 
Yonkers  has  maintained  its  public  schools. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1*12,  Mr.  Baldwin  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  defensive  measures  adopted  by  Governor  Tompkins  of 
New  York,  and  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  numbering  thirty  men. 
They  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Brooklyn,  where  they  met  another 
company  from  New  Castle  and  a  third  from  Albany,  all  of  which  had 
been  consolidated  into  one  company,  their  three  captains  drawing  lots 
for  the  command.  The  lot  fell  upon  Captain  Wood  of  Albany.  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  taken  his  company  to  Brooklyn  and  maintained  them  there  at 
his  own  cost,  until  they  were  mustered  into  the  service,  and  thisexpense 
the  government  never  repaid  him.  He  had  considered  himself  subject  to 
call  to  active  service  for  several  months,  but  was  only  under  arms  for 
thirteen  days,  and  did  not  draw  the  land  awarded  to  fifteen  days'  service 
and  over. 

Alier  the  war  the  company  from  Yonkers  and  the  one  from  New  Cas- 
tle and  a  third  raised  in  New  Kochelle  were  organized  into  a  lutttalion, 
and  Governor  Tompkins  then  sent  Mr.  Baldwin  a  commission  as  Major 
and  placed  him  in  command.  His  neighbors,  after  this,  always  addressed 
him  as  Major  Baldwin,  and  as  Major  Baldw in  he  is  always  thought  of 
and  spoken  of,  even  now. 

About  the  year  1SI2,  Mr.  Howland  had  become  embarrassed  in  bis  af- 
fairs, and  made  an  assignment.  Arrangements  having  been  made  to 
sell  his  Yonkers  place  at  auction,  his  friends  prepared  to  buy  it  in  for 
hiin.  provided  it  did  not  go  above  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  this  tine  the 
I  nited  States  government  was  looking  for  a  site  forthe  navy-yard,  after- 
wards located  at  Brooklyn,  and  Commodore  Decatur  visited  Yonkers  U» 
study  the  ground.  It  was  thought  that  the  Saw-Mill  River  would  fur- 
nish admirable  means  for  the  tillingatid  disc  barging  of  a  dry -desk.  Mr. 
Baldwin  informed  Mr.  Howland's  friends  of  the  formidable  competition 
now  threatening,  and,  either  through  their  influence  or  some  other 
c  ause,  the  Inited  States  was  not  represented  at  the  sale.  The  friends  then 
thought  their  interests  were  safe  and  sure.  But,  to  their  surprise,  a 
courtly  gentleman  with  a  gold-headed  cane  and  a  slight  limp  in  his  gait, 
appeared  on  the  scene,  a  perfect  stranger  to  every  one,  and  bid  up  the 
property  to  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  This  was  none  other  than  Mr. 
Lemuel  Wells,  and  this  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  community 
among  whom  he  spent  the  next  twenty-nine  years,  rc>]HCtc  d  and  loved, 
and  finally  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1842. 

Mr.  Baldwin  continued  an  active  business  life  till  after  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age.  During  the  great  speculation  in  merino  sheep  (about  lSlo 
to  181,'d  he  had  at  one  lime  charge  of  the  manor-house  farm.  He 
afterwards  used  to  speak  of  one  of  these  sheep  which  one  day  ran  under 
his  wagon  and  broke  its  leg,  but  which  afterwards,  being  skillfully 
nursed,  recovered  the  souiicIiicsm  of  the  limb,  unci  was  sold  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Atone  time  the  Major  kept  a  hotel  on  Broadway,  where  Weller  ,t 
Welsh's  store  now  is.  During  many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  busi- 
ness life  he  carried  on  a  lumber  yard  on  the  sloop-w  harf  at  the  foot  of 

lb"  pr  nt  Nepperhan  Street.     Afterwards  he  built  the  row  of  brick 

I,  ,u«es  -till  known  as  the  Baldwin  Block,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway, 
opposite  the  head  of  Dock  Street.  This  was  his  last  business  enterprise. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement. 
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Yonkers  when  Mr.  Wells  made  his  first  appearance 
within  it  in  1813. 

It  was  the  general  policy  of  Mr.  Wells  to  keep  his 
estate,  as  far  as  possible,  undivided.  He  could  not  often 
be  induced  to  sell  or  even  lease  any  of  his  land.  As  a 
consequence,  there  could  not  be  much  incoming  of 
population  upon  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.     The  New  York  and  Albany  stages  passed  up 


tail  it.  And  with  the  two  hotels  and  Judge  Vark's 
country  store,  nearly  opposite  the  one  on  the  Post 
road,  as  prominent  centres  of  evening  and  holiday 
diversion,  the  period  of  Mr.  Wells  moved  forward  to 
its  close  m  1842.  We  give  herewith  a  copy  of  another 
map,  that  of  Mr.  Wells'  estate  when  divided  in  18  13, 
which  shows  some  advance  upon  the  state  of  things  re- 
presented by  the  map  of  1813.  South  of  the  Nepperhan 


E  STATE    O  F 

LEMUEIi  WELLS, 

DIVIDED    IN  1843. 


REFERENCE. 

1.  Mansion  House,  gardens,  &c. 

2.  Orchard  and  Sheep  house. 

3.  Farm  Yard,  Stahles,  &c. 
1.  Park  Orchard. 

5.  On-hard. 
0.  Farm  house. 


13.  Woods. 

14.  Pasture  and  meadow. 
15  to  19.  Pasture. 

20.  Stony  Hill  Orchard. 

21.  Church. 

22.  Methodist  Church. 

23.  Indian  Queen  Inn. 


7  to  12.  Pasture  lots.  24.  Meadow 

and  down  every  day,  and  stopped  for  resting  and 
dining,  first  at  the  old  "  Inn  "  on  the  Post  road,  and 
in  later  years  at  John  Bashford's  hotel,  at  the  sloop 
landing.  At  the  old  "  Inn,"  too,  the  town-meeting 
was  for  many  years  regularly  held.  One  or  another 
of  these  houses  was,  of  course,  the  headquarters  of 
the  gossipers  and  politicians,  the  centre  of  rally  for 
those  eager  for  the  latest  news  and  those  eager  to  re- 
Major  Baldwin  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  Bailey,  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Griswold,  who  w  as  killed  in 
its  defense.  She  died  in  1836  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ezekiel  Bailey,  died  ill  Yonkers,  November  17,  182(1,  aged  over 
eighty-two.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Williams.  She 
lost  her  father,  grandfather  and  three  uncles  in  the  Fort  Griswold 
massacre.  She  died  April  24,  1802,  at  over  eighty  years  of  age.  Asso- 
ciated so  intimately  with  the  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution,  Major 
Baldwin  could  not  fail  to  resent  with  the  strongest  indignation  the  at- 
tempt of  the  South,  during  our  Civil  War  period,  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment built  up  at  such  a  cost.  Through  life  he  had  always  been  a  patriot. 
His  character  was  marked  by  great  force  of  will,  resolute  independence, 


25.  Meadow. 

26.  Crab  apple  orchard. 

27.  Saw  Mill,  Grist  Mill,  Ac. 

28.  Mill  Creek. 

29.  Mill  Pond  and  bank. 

30.  Flour  mill. 

31.  Saw  Mill  River. 


we  have  the  new  "  Mechanic  "  (now  New  Main)  Street, 
opened  to  the  southward  from  the  Square.  The  course 
of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  completed  in  1842,  is  also 
noted.  At  this  date  all  buildings  on  the  map  of  1813 
yet  remained,  except  the  old  mill  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Cbp- 
cutt's  present  mahogany-mill,  which  had  been  burned, 
but  was  replaced  with  a  new  one.  Very  few  buildings 
had  yet  been  removed  from  their  sites  of  1813.  North 

kindness  of  heart  and  an  integrity  that  never  swerved.  His  word  was 
very  truth  itself. 

In  a  plot  in  St.  John's  Cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  the  Major  himself, 
his  two  wives,  the  mother  of  his  first  wife  and  three  of  his  ohildrflD, 
who  died  in  infancy.  At  his  death  he  left  four  children,  most  of  whose 
names  have  been  prominently  identified  with  the  industries  and  the 
social  life  of  Yonkers,  viz.  :  Judge  Anson  Baldwin,  Ebenezer  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  William  0.  Waring  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith.  All  these  are 
now  deceased.  But  the  family  is  at  present  represented  in  Yonkers  bj 
the  third  generation,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Hall  F.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Ethan  Flagg,  Bin.  John  T.  Waring,  Mrs.  Professor  Henry  M.  Baird,  Mr. 
Warren  B.  Smith  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran. 
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of  the  Nepperhan  the  only  additional  buildings  of 
note  were  the  district  school-house ;  the  Methodist 
Church,  started  in  1  S2>»,  and  its  old  parsonage  (still 
standing  in  1SX<>,  in  the  rear  of  its  new  one) ;  a  resi- 
dence, also  yet  in  being,  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Methodist  Church  parsonage  ;  two  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, one  for  young  ladies  and  one  for  boys,  the  former 
afterwards  enlarged  and  known  as  the  Peabody  House, 
and  the  latter  on  the  crown  of  Locust  Hill.  Along  Me- 
chanic Street  half  a  dozen  straggling  dwellings  appear. 
In  the  Square  there  is  but  little  change.  The  low 
spot  of  1813,  with  its  bushes  and  briars,  has  been 
raised  by  filling,  and  upon  it  are  a  few  shops  and 
business-places.  On  the  site  of  the  present  Yonkers 
Savings-Bank  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lemuel  \Y. 
Wells,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells,  and  on  the 
high  ground  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Post  road 
and  the  present  Nepperhan  Avenue  was  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Horace  D.  Wells.  Beginning  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  Street  (then  only  a  short  lane 
leading  to  a  mill),  and  taking  South  Broadway  south- 
ward along  its  west  side,  Judge  Aaron  Vark  kept  a 
general  country  store,  with  the  post-office,  upon  a  cor- 
ner lot  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  now  widened 
Main  Street.  Next  door  was  an  unoccupied  dwell- 
ing house  belonging  to  the  Wells'  estate,  and 
noted  for  two  of  its  apartments  on  the  ground-floor 
thrown  into  one,  and  forming  what  was  called  "The 
Long  Room,"  in  which,  from  1841  to  1845,  the  Re- 
formed Church  held  its  services.  This  building  stood 
on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Russell  &  Co's.  book- 
store, and  forming  the  corner.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Getty  afterwards  purchased  the  building,  and  moved 
it  into  Riverdale  Avenue,  near  Washington  Street, 
where  it  can  still  be  seen.  South  of  St.  John's 
Church  were  the  residence  and  carriage-shop  of 
James  Bashford,  the  former  standing  within  the 
edge  of  the  present  church-yard,  and  the  latter 
within  what  is  now  the  roadway  of  Hudson  Street. 
The  former  of  these  buildings  now  stands  in  Guion 
Street  (formerly  Onion's  Lane),  and  the  latter,  north  of 
the  Nepperhan  River,  on  Palisade  Avenue.  South  of 
these  buildings  there  was  no  house  within  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  except  the  Widow  Kniflin's, 
Thomas  0.  Farrington's,  William  Van  Wagenen's  and 
Judge  Aaron  Vark's,  all  of  which  still  stand,  but  are 
much  altered.  Judge  Vark's  grounds  are  to-day  the 
grounds  of  St.  Aloysius'  School.  On  what  is  now  Nep- 
perhan Avenue  (then  part  of  Guion  Street),  lived  Dr. 
Amos  W.  ( iates,  Hiram  Searlanda  few  others.  There 
was,  as  yet,  no  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  mouth  of 
the  Nepperhan  covered  many  acres,  which  have  since 
been  reclaimed  by  tilling,  and  are  now  densely  occu- 
pied with  buildings.  On  the  map  of  184.'!  appears  a 
very  long  steamboat-wharf,  which  Mr.  Wells  had  had 
carried  out  in  1831.  Its  length  was  about  an  eighth  of 
a  mile.  At  the  head  of  it  there  was  a  hotel  kept  by 
John  Bashford,  of  which  we  shall  speak  again.  There 
was  no  avenue  from  the  Post  road  to  the  river  south  of 


the  Saw-Mill,  nor  was  there  any  north  of  it,  except  the 
one  running  to  the  Long  Wharf.  The  south  bank  of 
the  Saw-Mill  was  still  the  high  bluff  already  spoken 
of, — a  level  plateau  of  forty  feet  elevation  above 
the  river, — which  has  since  been  removed  for  the 
openintr  of  the  present  Main  Street,  and  its  con-' 
tents  employed  to  make  the  present  valuable  gTound 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  So  few,  even  down  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wells,  had  been  the  changes  on  the 
spot  from  the  days  of  the  Philipses.  North  of  the  Saw- 
Mill,  between  the  river  and  the  Post  road,  there  were 
no  buildings  except  the  manor-house,  with  its  farm- 
houses and  out-houses,  the  flour-mill  and  the  residence 
opposite  the  Methodist  Church.  The  manor-house, 
of  course,  remained  the  central  spot  of  interest.  Its 
spacious  front  lawn,  still  extending  to  the  Post  road, 
was  at  this  time  a  sweep  of  beauty.  The  broad  en- 
trance-way to  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  present  Dock 
Street.  The  Nepperhan,  then  clear  and  sparkling, 
could  be  seen  without  interruption  up  and  down  from 
the  Post  road  bridge.  And  the  Post  road,  coming 
down  from  the  north  under  a  high  and  closely-wooded 
bluff  on  its  east  side,  since  set  back  to  make  room  for 
business-places,  met  at  the  bridge  a  row  of  beautiful 
horse-chestnut  trees,  that  fell  off  to  the  west  along  the 
north  side  of  the  stream,  skirting  it  all  the  way  round 
to  the  site  of  the  old  mill.  One  of  these  old  horse- 
chestnut  trees  is  still  standing  in  the  square,  at  the 
crossing  of  Dock  Street  and  Warburton  Avenue.  It 
is  a  cherisned  object  to  the  city,  and  special  care  is 
taken  to  guard  it  from  injury  by  keeping  it  boxed. 
Mr.  Wells,  in  1822,  told  Silas  Cornell  and  Dr.  Blood- 
good,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  who  visited  Yonkers  to  pro- 
cure horse-chestnuts  from  these  trees,  that  he  had 
counted  the  rings  on  one  of  them,  which  he  had  re- 
cently removed,  and  that  they  indicated  that  the  tree 
vas  sixty  years  old.  He  said  he  supposed  it  to  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  by  Colonel  Philipse.  This 
agreed  with  a  statement  made  by  Anthony  Archer, 
who  had  been  one  of  Colonel  Philipse's  employes, 
and  who  died  in  1837,  at  ninety-two  years  of  age.1 

J  We  have  the  following  notes  of  the  Archers,  who  are  a  very  old  family 
in  Yonkers : 

One  Anthony  Archer,  about  1748.  raine  from  New  York,  from  the  flat 
opposite  McComh's,  and  settled  in  Yonkers.  ne  died  about  17U  of  con- 
sumption. A  few  days  before  he  died  he  requested  his  son  Anthony  to 
bury  him  within  the  ground  now  known  as  St.  John's  Cemetery.  There 
were  no  graves  there  then.  The  old  mnn  mi  the  first  buried  in  the 
grounds.  The  next  wan  a  daughter  ot  Rev.  Mr.  Malxock.  of  St.  John's ;  and 
the  third  was  a  child  of  Henry  Kunyon,  at  the  time  a  miller  of  the  place. 

Anthony  Archer  (2d)  was  bom  in  1741".  and  died  about  1837,  aged 
nearly  ninety-two  years.  When  about  eighteen  years  old  he  worked  for 
Colonel  Philipse  nearly  a  year,  making  the  terraces  west  of  the  manor- 
house  and  its  garden  (see  our  map  of  1*471.  Eight  or  ten  carmen  from 
New  York  were  employed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  stony  places  he  ever 
saw.  There  was  an  old  burying-groiind  under  the  new  sections,  w  Inch 
was  covered  up.  The  ground  between  the  garden  ami  the  river  (now 
about  between  Hock  Street  and  Wells  Avenue)  Ml  occupied  as  a  deer 
paddock.  Several  deer  were  kept  in  it.  There  was  a  high  picket-fence 
around  it  ;  but  sometimes  the  deer  broke  out  and  made  for  the  tobacco 
plantations  of  the  farmers  (almost  every  farmer  then  raised  tobaccr.l. 
They  were  as  fond  of  tobacco  us  of  cuhlmgc.  and,  in  their  raids  upon  it, 
they  sometimes  did  much  damage.  One  day  a  fine  buck  was  observed  to 
be  studying  the  |>aling,  apparently  with  a  view  to  escape.    He  was  look- 
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Within  the  lawn  all  was  culture.  Grand  old  trees, 
domestic  and  foreign,  some  of  them  English  yews, 
also  supposed  to  have  been  imported  by  Colonel 
Philipse  as  early  as  1762,  still  adorned  the  grounds, 
as  did  also  a  profusion  of  the  richest  plants  and  flowers. 
Along  the  south  of  the  lawn  was  a  row  of  locust-trees. 
Outside  this  charmed  spot  there  were  pastures,  or- 
chards and  tilled  fields  to  the  fullest  extent  of  Mr. 
Wells'  ambition.  And  yet  it  remains  true  that  at  the 
date  of  his  death  the  conditions  of  nature  over  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  his  land  had  been  but  little  dis- 
turbed by  cultivation.  The  region  was  rough  beyond 
description  in  1842,  and  it  continued  so  for  a  few 
years  later  still.  We  add  here  a  map  on  a  larger 
scale,  representing  the  surroundings  of  the  manor- 
house  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Saw-Mill  River,  with 
all  buildings  and  other  improvements,  as  they  stood 
in  the  summer  of  1847,  immediately  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  was  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cornell,  of  our  city,  from  his  own 
survey  of  the  ground  in  the  very  year  named. 

Section  VII. 

From  the  Death  of  Mr.  Wells  to  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Village. 

(1842-1855.) 

We  have  stated  that  Mr.  Wells  died  February  11, 
1842.  He  left  a  widow, but  neither  child  nor  will.  He 
had  had  four  brothers, — Elisha,  Levi,  Horace  and 
Jared, — all  of  whom  had  died  before  him,  and  three 
of  whom  had  left  children,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
in  all.  These  children,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wells' 
death,  were  all  living,  except  one.  Jared.  Jr.,  who  was 
represented  by  a  single  living  child.  By  operation  of 
law,  the  title  to  Mr.  Wells'  estate  passed  to  his  widow, 
with  these  fifteen  children  and  one  grandchild  of  his 
brother.    The  heirs  to  the  estate  were  as  follows  : 

1.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Wells. 

2.  The  children  of  Mr.  Elisha  Wells  (who  had  died  Id  1825),  viz.: 
Horace  D.  Wells,  Elisha  A.  Wells,  Ovid  P.  Wells. 


ing  towards  the  Palisades.  At  length,  drawing  back,  he  made  a  spring, 
anil,  clearing  the  fence,  soon  took  to  the  river.  He  was  not  overtaken 
until  half-way  across,  and  then  he  made  bold  resistance  to  the  attempt  to 
capture  him.  The  sou  of  this  Anthony  (Anthony  3d),  who  was  born  in 
17110,  never  saw  any  deer  about  the  place.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Anthony  Archer  (3d)  related  that  his  father  had  told  him  there 
was  a  skirmish,  during  the  Revolution,  on  the  crown  of  Ashburton  Ave- 
nue, and  that  after  it  was  over  he  had  gone  to  the  spot  and  found  two 
soldiers  dead, — one  leaning  against  a  tree,  shot  in  the  face,  and  the  other 
lying  on  a  stone.  He  went  down  and  brought  up  to  the  spot  John  Wil- 
liams, who  was  at  the  time  superintendent  of  the  manor  property,  and 
they  two  buried  the  men  on  the  site  where  the  railroad  station  now  is 
At  another  time  there  was  a  High  Dutchman  (or  Hessian)  shot  in 
Yonkers,  and  they  buried  him  there  also.  Drowned  people  seem  to 
have  been  buried  on  the  same  spot. 

The  descendants  of  the  original  Anthony  Archer  have  been,  and  still 
are,  very  numerous  in  Yonkers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  noted  for 
the  very  long  lives  to  which  they  attained.  No  doubt  there  was  con- 
nection between  this  Archer  branch  and  that  of  John  Archer,  who  pur- 
chased land,  as  wo  have  shown,  of  the  widow  of  Van  Der  Donck,  the  first 
Yonkers  patroon. 


3.  The  children  of  Mr.  Levi  Wells  (who  had  died  in  1823),  viz.:  Lvdia 
Wells  (Mrs.  Augustus  Flagg),  Elvey  Wells  (Mrs.  Chester  Bart  .  Levi 
Wells,  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  Horace  Wells,  Marilla  Wells  (Mrs.  Ralph 
Shipman). 

4.  The  children  and  grandchild  of  Mr.  .Tared  Wells  (who  had  died  In 
1827),  viz.:  jared  Wells,  Jr.  (deceased,  but  represented  by  an  only  child, 
Jennet  Wells),  Horace  Wells,  Nancy  Wells  (Mrs.  Dildad  Rowley),  Henry 
Wells,  Lucy  Wells,  Sarah  Wells  (Mrs.  Asahel  Tuttle),  Ann  Eliza  Wells 
(Mrs.  John  M.  Patterson). 

Among  these  heirs  a  partition  suit  was  maintained, 
and,  finally,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  that 
suit,  the  title  became  vested,  by  master's  deed,  in  one 
of  the  heirs,  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Wells.  An  elaborate  ab- 
stract of  title  to  this  property,  at  the  date  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  partition  suit  referred  to,  tracing  its 
history  from  the  grant  to  Van  Der  Donck  in  1646, 
was  made  out,  recorded  and  even  published  for  gen- 
eral use.  This  abstract  has  ever  since  been  the  final 
appeal  upon  questions  of  title  to  lots  within  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Of  course,  to  property 
lying  outside  these  acres,  and  still  within  the  old 
Philipse  manor,  all  appeal  on  questions  of  title  can 
be  determined  beyond  dispute  by  going  back  to  the 
deeds  given  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures  in 
1785. 

We  are  now  within  the  period  during  which  began  t  lie 
really  vigorous  life  of  Yonkers.  The  estate  of  Mr. 
Wells  was  now  at  length  divided.  Released  from  the 
hand  that  had  so  long  kept  it  out  of  the  market,  and, 
catching  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  land  so  long 
unused,  or,  where  used,  devoted  to  farm  purposes  only, 
was  quickly  laid  out  in  streets  and  lots,  became  the 
scene  of  busy  activity  and  was  soon  dotted  with  beau- 
tiful residences.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad,  begin- 
ning its  operations  in  1849,  brought  ihe  newly-ofl'ered 
property  into  the  liveliest  demand,  and  population 
grew  apace.  The  churches  of  Yonkers  before  1855 
had  come  to  be  eight  instead  of  four,  as  they  had  been 
in  1842,  the  following  having  been  added,  viz. :  the 
Reformed,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic,  the  Baptist 
and  the  First  Presbyterian.  The  population  of  t In- 
whole  town  at  that  time,  still  including  Kingsbridge, 
had  grown  between  1842  and  1855  from  not  more  than 
three  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  gave  great  im- 
pulse to  the  place.  Between  1842  and  1855  much  of 
the  slope  upward  from  the  Hudson  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  had  been  redeemed  from  its  wild 
condition  and  transformed  into  terraces  and  lawns  of 
fascinating  beauty.  The  industries  of  the  place  dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years  began  to  loom  up  and  to  give 
lively  promise  of  that  strength  and  prominence  to 
which  in  later  days  they  have  attained.  There  was 
great  activity  iu  all  departments  of  enterprise  and 
work,  in  mills  and  factories,  in  stores  and  shops,  in 
real  estate,  in  surveying,  in  outlaying,  in  grading,  in 
building,  in  boating  and  trucking.  The  place  that 
had  been  so  long  retired  and*  dormant  came  into 
notice  and  was  wide  awake.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
by  1855  the  people  found  it  necessary  to  organize  for 
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strong  government  and  to  secure  some  form  of  incor- 
poration. This  they  did  in  that  year,  and  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  course  they  took  and  its  results  our  next 
section  will  be  devoted. 

Section  VIII. 
The  Village  of  Yonkers. 
(1855-1872.) 

The  village  of  Yonkers  was  incorporated  under  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  April  12,  1855.  It 
included  all  that  part  of  the  town  "  beginning  at  the 
Hudson  River,  at  low  water-mark,  at  the  southwesterly 
corner  of  the  farm  of  Edward  F.  Shonnard,  and  running 
thence  along  the  southerly  line  of  said  Shonnard's  land 
south  sixty-three  degrees  east  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  easterly  margin  of  the  Nepperhan 
River;  thence  southerly  along  the  easterly  margin  of 
the  said  Nepperhan  River  five  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  to  the  line  between  lands  of  Rev.  R.  Hubbard 
and  lands  of  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  Ethan  Flagg  and 
W.  W.  Scrugham;  thence  along  said  line  between 
lands  of  said  Wells,  Flagg  and  Scrugham  south  fifty- 
three  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  east  three  hundred 
feet  to  the  easterly  side  of  Walnut  Street  and  a  con- 
tinuation thereof  in  the  same  direction  south  thirty- 
two  degrees  west  five  thousand  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
line  between  lands  of  Robert  P.  Getty  and  lands  of 
Thomas  W.  Ludlow;  thence  following  said  line  between 
said  Getty's  and  Ludlow's  lands,  through  lands  now  or 
late  of  S.  T.  Williams,  north  seventy-six  degrees  and 
fifteen  minutes  west  to  the  westerly  line  of  the  old 
Albany  Post  road  (now  called  Broadway);  thence 
through  lands  of  Thomas  W.  Ludlow  north  seventy- 
six  degrees  and  fifteen  minutes  west  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  Hudson  River,  at 
low  water-mark ;  thence  northerly  along  the  Hudson 
River,  at  low  water-mark,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

The  charter  was  amended  and  the  powers  of  the 
corporation  enlarged  in  1857,  18(30,  1865,  1866,  1868 
and  1871.  The  officers  for  which  it  provided  were  a 
president,  six  trustees,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer  and  a  police 
justice.  The  territory  of  the  village  was  divided  into 
three  wards,  from  each  of  which  two  trustees  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  people.  The  village  incorporation 
continued  till  it  gave  way  to  the  city  incorporation  in 
1S72. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  village  during 
its  seventeen  years  of  existence,  with  the  years  in 
which  they  were  successively,  and  some  of  them  again 
and  again,  elected.  The  annual  day  of  election  was 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March : 

Trustees :  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  1855-56  ;  Reuben  W. 
Van  Pelt,  1855-57 ;  William  C.  Waring,  1855 ;  Field- 
ing S.  Gant,  1855;  Thomas  0.  Farrington,  1855-56, 
1863-64;  Jacob  Read,  1855;  Bailey  Hobbs,  1856-59; 
Peter  F.  Peek,  1856;  Charles  C.  Merchant,  1856-57; 
Henry  F.  De  Voe,  1857 ;  Robert  P.  Getty,  1857-58, 
1867-68;   Ethan  Flagg,  1857-60,  1867-68;  Edward 


Underbill,  Sr.,  1858,  1861-62 ;   Leonard  M.  Clark, 

1858-  1)1 ;  John  Copcutt,  1858-61;  Amos  W.  Gates, 

1859-  60;  James  C.  Bell,  1860-61;  John  Wheeler, 

1860-  61,1872;  Joseph  P.  Disbrow,  1861-62;  Justus 
Lawrence,- 1861 -62;  William  Radford,  1862-63 ;  James 
W.  Mitchell,  1862-66;  James  Stewart,  1862-63;  Hall 
F.  Baldwin,  1863-64  ;  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  1863-64  : 
Levi  P.  Rose,  1864-65;  Robert  J.  Douglass,  1864-65  ; 
Patrick  White,  1865-66 ;  Thomas  Smith,  1865-66, 1 869  ; 
Heman  C.  White,  1865-66;  Charles  Byrnes,  1866-67  : 
Stephen  H.  Thayer,  Sr.,  1866-69;  George  B.  Skinner, 

1867-  68;  C.  W.  Malliband,  1867  ;  Hugh  McElroen, 

1868-  71 ;  Frederick  A.  Back,  1868-69 ;  Ralph  E. 
Prime,  1869-70 ;  John  W.  Oliver,  1869-70;  Albert 
Keeler,  1870-72 ;  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  1870-71 ;  William 
Augustus  Gibson,  1870-71  ;  Anthony  Imhoff,  1871-72; 
Joseph  Peene,  1871-72;  Hyatt  L.  Garrison,  1872; 
William  Macfarlane,  1872. 

Presidents :  William  Radford,  1855-56  ;  William  W. 
Woodworth,  1857-58 ;  Robert  P.  Getty,  1859 ;  Thomas 
F.  Morris,  1860;  John  T.  Waring,  1861-62;  Everett 
Clapp,  1863-64  ;  James  C.  Bell,  1865-66  ;  Justus  Law- 
rence, 1867-68 ;  Isaac  H.  Knox,  1869-70 ;  Robert  P. 
Getty,  1871-72. 

Clerks :  William  H.  Post,  from  1855  to  1859 ;  Ly- 
man Cobb,  Jr.,  from  1860  to  1867  ;  William  H.  Post, 
1868 ;  John  G.  P.  Holdeu,  1869 ;  William  H.  Doty, 
from  1870  to  1872. 

Treasurers :  John  Stilwell,  Egbert  Howland,  Evert 
K.  Baldwin,  Samuel  D.  Rockwell,  Bailey  Hobbs  and 
George  W.  Cobb. 

Police  Justices :  First,  T.  Astley  Atkins,  and  Second, 
Edward  P.  Baird. 

The  various  duties  of  providing  for  the  safety  and 
public  wants  of  the  village  were,  of  course,  the  charge 
of  the  new  corporation.  An  engine  company,  which 
had  been  organized  and  equipped  in  1852,  was  taken 
under  its  care,  additional  means  for  extinguishing 
fires  were  provided,  and  public  improvements  were 
inaugurated  and  carried  forward  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  private  enterprise.  The  police  at  first 
was  very  ineffective,  but  in  1866  a  sufficient  force  was 
organized,  and  this  force  drew  upon  itself  much  com- 
mendation for  its  vigilance  and  efficiency.  Lamp  dis- 
tricts were  laid  out,  and,  in  the  seventeen  years  of  the 
village  life,  good  progress  was  made  towards  an  ef- 
fective lighting  of  the  streets.  A  vast  amount  of  labor 
was  put  upon  the  latter,  in  grading  and  graveling  the 
roadways  and  flagging  the  sidewalks.  The  village 
came  to  be  one  of  the  best  governed,  best  graded,  best 
lighted  villages  in  the  country.  Streets  were  opened  or 
extended  as  the  times  demanded,  and  old  roads  were 
more  clearly  defined.  We  are  able  to  present  a  fourth 
map,  executed  in  1868,  within  four  years  of  the  close 
of  the  village  period.  It  shows  the  boundaries  of  the 
village,  and  within  them  the  original  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  Mr.  Wells,  and,  compared  with 
the  map  of  1843,  indicates  the  progress  made  by  the 
locality  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Wells  and  the  date 
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at  which  the  people  were  upon  the  eve  of  apply-  |  date  of  the  village  organization  of  1855.  They  i\*ere 
ing  for  the  incorporation  of  Yonkers  as  a  city.  As  j  effected  in  part  by  the  village  and  in  part  by  special 
matter  of  interest,  we  give  the  dates  of  opening  or  con-  legislation. 

finnationof  the  principal  streets  and  avenues  upon  the  2.  The  present  Ashburton  Arenue.  only  from  North 
map  of  the  village  of  Yonkers  for  1872,  the  year  which  Broadway  eastward—  This,  on  the  map  of  1843,  was 
ended  its  existence.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wells' death,  I  nothing  but  a  country  road  "to  Me  Square."  At 
as  our  map  of  1843  shows,  there  were  but  six  roads  its  Broadway  end  it  came  out  on  the  south  side  of  the 
traversing  his  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  that  Methodist  Church,  instead  of  the  north,  as  Ashburton 
now  called  Broadway  anil  substantially  parts  of  those  |  Avenue  does  now. 

now  called  Ashburton  Avenue,  Nepperhan  Avenue,  3.  The  present  Nepperhan  Avenue,  extending  from 
Union  Street,  Nepperhan  Street  and  New  Main  Street.  South  Broadway,  nearly  opposite  Washington  Street,  to 
All  of  these,  except  the  first,  are  now  more  or  less  Robert  Arenue. — That  part  of  this  avenue  which  lies 
changed  as  to  names  and  extent.  We  first  speak  at  between  South  Broadway  and  New  Main  Street  is  a 
length  of  the  history  of  these  six  roads  and  then  add  new  opening  made  within  the  city  period.  That  pari 
the  descriptions  and  dates  of  opening  or  confirmation  I  of  it  which  lies  between  New  Main  Street  and 
of  the  other  prominent  streets  down  to  1872.  ;  Ashburton  Avenue  was  formerly  very  crooked.    It  is 


1.  The  present  Broadway. — This  was  the  old  Post  especially  interesting  to  know  that  it  ran  round  by 
road  from  the  south  end  of  Manhattan  Island  ("the  the  edge  of  "The  Glen,"  below  the  dam  and  west  of 
Battery  ")  to  Albany.  We  have  no  date  for  its  be-  Mr.  Copcutt's  silk-factory.  In  later  days,  however,  it 
ginning,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the  days  of  has  been  much  straightened  all  the  way  from  New 
Forts  Amsterdam  and  Orange.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Main  Street  to  the  Aqueduct  Arch.  The  "  Lane  lcad- 
province  it  had  been  formed  with  the  least  possible  |  ing  to  Guion's  Mills"  on  the  map  of  1813  was,  as  far 
labor,  following  the  driest  ground,  over  or  on  the  out  as  these  mills,  nearly  coincident  with  Nepper- 
cdges  of  the  hills.  But  early  in  this  century,  about  ban  Avenue.  But  it  is  further  important  to  know 
180<i,  the  "Highland  Turnpike  Company"  was  that  the  whole  of  the  old  Guion's  Lane  was  once 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this  road,  j  known  as  part  of  the  "  Saw-Mill  River  Road."  The 
This  company  straightened  it  in  many  places,  improved  openings  or  confirmations  of  the  new  parts  of  the 
it  generally  and  collected  toll  upon  it  for  many  years,  i  present  Nepperhan  Avenue  were  as  follows:  From 
These  circumstances  gave  to  the  road,  in  addition  to  Chestnut  Street  to  Ashburton  Avenue,  September  21, 
the  old,  familiar  and  still-preserved  name  of  "The  I  18<>X,  and  from  Ashburton  Avenue  to  Robert  Avenue. 
Post  road,"  the  name  of  " The  Highland  Turnpike,"  December  ti.  L869.  The  history  of  Nepperhan 
by  which  it  is  designated  in  many  documents.  Of  I  Avenue  is  very  interesting  as  a  study,  and  must  be 
course,  the  present  width  and  beauty  of  this  most  understood  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  under- 
prominent  avenue  of  Yonkers,  and  the  excellent  takes  to  read  the  annals  of  Yonkers  since  the  pur- 
quality  of  its  roadway  and  sidewalks,  are  improve-  cha>e  of  Mr.  Wells. 

ments,  most  of  which  have  come  upon  it  since  the  j     4.  The  present  Guion  St*  >  •  t .  ■  ■  '•  ading  only  from  tht 
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Mansion  House  on  South  Broadway  to  New  Main  Street. 
—  This  is  part  of  the  original  "  Lane  leading  to  Guion's 
Mills."  The  name  Guion  Street  had  been  attached  to 
the  whole  of  that  lane  for  some  years  before  1808  and 
1869,  but  we  have  just  shown  that  in  these  two  years 
"Nepperhan  Avenue"  was  substituted  as  a  designa- 
tion for  most  of  it.    See  No.  3. 

5.  The  present  Nepperhan  Street  (wholly  different 
from  Nepperhan  Aventie),  extending  from  Buena  Vista 
Avenue,  opposite  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Station,  to 
the  junction  of  Dock  Street  and  Warburton  Avenue. — 
This  is  part  of  what  the  map  of  1813  represented  as 
a  road  leaving  the  Post  road,  and  running  round  the 
edge  of  the  Saw-Mill  River  to  the  sloop  wharf,  just 
below  the  old  grist-mill.  On  the  map  of  1843  it  still 
appears  without  change.  But  it  has  since  been  ex- 
tended westward  to  Buena  Vista  Avenue.  To  make 
clear  this  street  and  some  others  near  at  hand,  but 
subsequently  opened,  we  have  already  given  an  en- 
larged map  of  the  spot  and  its  vicinity  as  seen  in 
1847,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  This  map  has  before  been  of  use  to  us  in 
illustrating  many  matters  referred  to  in  the  early  part 
of  our  work. 

6.  The  present  New  Main  Street,  extend ing  from 
Getty  Square  southward  to  a  junction  with  South  Broad- 
waxj. — This  street,  from  Getty  Square  to  Nepperhan 
Avenue,  was  from  its  opening  long  known  as  Me- 
chanic Street.  From  Nepperhan  Avenue  to  South 
Broadway  it  was  laid  out  under  the  village  charter, 
and  was  known  as  Spring  Street.  The  part  once 
called  Mechanic  Street  dates  as  a  country  road  from 
August  25,  183(5,  but  it  was  widened  and  graded  by 
the  village,  and  confirmed  as  a  village  street  Septem- 
ber 5,  1870.  As  illustrating  some  designations  already 
given  of  the  present  Broadway  and  the  present  Nep- 
perhan Avenue,  it  may  be  added  that  when  this  road 
was  opened,  in  183(5,  it  w7as  described  as  extending 
from  the  "  Old  Highland  Turnpike "  to  the  "  Saw- 
Mill  River  Road." 

Such  were  the  only  public  roads  traversing  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Mr.  Wells  down  to  1843. 
From  1843  to  1872,  however,  and  especially  during 
the  village  period — seventeen  years  in  length — many 
streets  were  first  laid  out  by  private  enterprise,  and 
the  following  important  ones  were,  at  the  dates  we 
give  with  them,  officially  opened  or  confirmed.  Com- 
pare them  with  our  map  of  1847,  as  far  as  they  are 
indicated  on  that  map: 

Atherton  Street,  from  Wells  Avenue  to  Locust 
Street,  June  5,  18(55. 

Ashburton  Avenue,  from  Broadway  west  to  the 
river,  March  23,  1858,  and  from  Broadway  east  to  the 
village  line,  November  26,  186(5.  This  is  the  old  road 
to  Mile  Square,  and  had  been  known  as  Ashburton 
Avenue  before  the  incorporation  of  the  village,  in 
1855. 

Bashford  Street,  from  Dock  Street  to  Wells  Ave- 
nue, July  6,  1868. 


Buena  Vista  Avenue,  from  Hudson  Street  to  St. 
Mary  Street,  June  13,  1859. 

Clinton  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  to  St.  Mary 
Street,  November,  5,  1866. 

Cottage  Place,  from  29  Irving  Place  to  end  of  Wil- 
low Place,  October  3,  1859. 

Dock  Street,  from  North  Broadway  to  the  Hudson 
River,  laid  out  by  Judge  Woodworth  in  1850,  but 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  village. 

Elm  Street,  from  Palisade  Avenue  (once  at  this 
point  called  Factory  Street)  to  the  summit  of  Nodine 
Hill,  March  12,  1860.  This  was  a  road,  and  known 
as  Elm  Street  before  the  incorporation  of  the  village 
in  1855. 

Glenwood  Avenue,  from  Ravine  Avenue  to  War- 
burton  Avenue,  July  2,  1860,  and  from  Warbur- 
ton Avenue  to  Park  Avenue  November  8,  1860. 

Gold  Street  from  Warburton  Avenue  to  the  Hudson 
River,  July  1,  1867. 

Hawthorne  Avenue  (first  called  Grinnell  Street), 
from  Main  Street  to  Ludlow  Street,  confirmed  from 
Main  Street  to  St.  Mary  Street  September  3,  1860,  and 
from  St.  Mary  Street  to  Ludlow  Street  October  24, 
1870. 

High  Street,  from  Broadway  to  Oak  Hill  Avenue. 
September  3,  1860. 

Hudson  Street,  from  Broadway  to  Buena  Vista 
Avenue,  June  13,  1859. 

Irving  Place,  from  Warburton  Avenue  to  North 
Broadway,  June  6, 1859. 

Jefferson  Street,  from  Prospect  Street  to  Vark  Street, 
March  23,  1868. 

Kellinger  Street,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Park 
Hill  Avenue,  October  24,  1859. 

Lamartine  Avenue,  from  North  Broadway  to  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  August  3,  1868. 

Locust  Street,  from  103  Warburton  Avenue  to  the 
Hudson  River,  November  3,  1862, 

Locust  Hill  Avenue,  from  13  Palisade  Avenue  to 
Ashburton  Avenue. 

Main  Street,  from  Getty  Square  west  to  the  Hudson 
River,  July  7,  1856.  The  route  of  this  street  has  now 
been  much  changed  by  straightening  and  widening. 

Morgan  Street,  from  120  Nepperhan  Avenue  to 
Brook  Street,  June  1,  1868. 

Mulford  Street,  from  42  Oak  Hill  Avenue  to  Vine- 
yard Avenue,  September  5,  1870. 

Oak  Hill  Avenue,  from  139  Ashburton  Avenue  to 
High  Street,  September  3, 1860. 

Orchard  Street,  from  21 1  Ashburton  Avenue  north 
to  village  line,  April  11,  1870. 

Palisade  Avenue,  from  Getty  Square  to  Lake  Ave- 
nue south  of  Ashburton  Avenue  (the  lower  part  for- 
merly known  as  Factory  Street),  July  30,  1855;  north 
I  of  Ashburton  Avenue,  August  17,  1857. 

Point  Street,  from  321  Warburton  Avenue  to  Glen- 
wood Station,  October  5,  1868. 

Prospect  Street,  from  57  South  Broadway  to  Buena 
Vista  Avenue,  July  6,  1868.     This  had  been  a  street 
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and  known  by  this  name  even  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  village  in  1855. 

Ravine  Avenue,  from  Lamartine  Avenue  north 
nearly  to  village  line,  October  24,  1870. 

Riverdale  Avenue,  from  30  Main  Street  to  Kings- 
bridge,  made  up  at  different  dates,  and  finally  opened 
as  one  street  Confirmed  from  St.  Mary  Street  to 
Riverdale,  September  26,  1853,  by  the  town  authori- 
ties, and  from  St.  Mary  Street  to  Main  Street  by  the 
village,  August  1, 1859. 

School  Street,  from  140  Nepperhan  Avenue  to  Kel- 
linger  Street,  October  24, 1859. 

St.  Mary  Street,  from  105  South  Broadway  to  146 
Buena  Vista  Avenue,  July  2,  1860. 

Union  Place,  from  255  Warburton  Avenue  to  Hud- 
SOn  River  Railroad,  November  7,  1864. 

Vineyard  Avenue,  from  191  Ashburton  Avenue  to 
Lake  Avenue,  January  16,  1865. 

Washington  Street,  from  81  South  Broadway  to  44 
Clinton  Street,  March  23,  1858. 

Warburton  Avenue,  from  29  Main  Street  north  to 
village  line,  July  27,  1854  (since  extended  to  city 
line). 

Wells  Avenue,-  from  65  North  Broadway  to  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  August  16,  1855.  This  had  been 
a  road  known  as  Wells  Avenue  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  village. 

Willow  Place  (first  called  Smith  Street),  from  118 
Warburton  Avenue  to  Cottage  Place,  October  3, 
1859. 

Wood  Place,  from  180  Warburton  Avenue  to  Cot- 
tage Place,  October  3,  1859. 

Woodworth  Avenue,  from  27  Wells  Avenue  to  Glen- 
wood  Avenue,  March  12, 1860. 

These  were  the  best-known  streets  in  1872,  and  the 
dates  of  opening  or  confirmation  are  the  prominent 
dates.  Into  particulars  we  have  not  entered.  Other 
improvements  were  also  introduced,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made,  or  which  will  be  described  under 
various  headings  yet  to  follow,  viz.,  those  of  police, 
gas,  horse  railroad,  etc  In  1870  the  population 
of  the  whole  town  had  grown  to  be  eighteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  This,  of  course,  as  yet 
included  Kingsbridge.  Many  matters  had  been  under 
discussion,  looking  to  further  improvements.  Some 
of  these  had  beep  carried  out,  others  were  still  in 
abeyance.  All  the  principal  streets  had  been  widened 
and  graded.  The  excellence  of  its  order  and  the  en- 
terprise of  its  citizens,  and  the  growing  beauty  and 
attractions  of  the  place  were  noticed  by  every  one.  | 
And  now  the  time  had  come  when  a  further  step  was 
to  be  taken-  We  are  next  to  look  at  Yon kers  as  a 
city. 

Section  ix. 

The  City  of  Yonkers  from  1872  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  City  of  Yonken  1MB  incorporated  underan  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  passed  June  1,  1872.  By  the 
Charter  it  was  divided  into  four  wards.  The  following 


is  the  description  of  the  city  boundaries  given  i i>  the 
original  charter.  In  subsequent  revisions  the  language 
of  description  has  been  simplified,  but  the  lines  re- 
main the  same  : 

"Bounded  Westerly  by  the  westerly  line  of  the 
county  of  Westchester,  northerly  by  the  town  of 
Greenburgh,  easterly  by  the  easterly  line  of  the  town  of 
Yonkers,  and  southerly  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
westerly  line  of  the  said  county  to  the  easterly  line  of 
the  town  of  Yonkers,  in  manner  following,  to  wit : 
Commencing  at  a  point  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  westerly  line  of  the  said  county  with  a  line  of 
extension  westerly  of  the  northerly  line  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  known  as  Mt.  St. 
Vincent  dePaul ;  thence  easterly  along  said  northerly 
line  of  the  land  of  said  Sisters  of  Charity  to  River- 
dale Avenue  ;  thence  still  easterly  and  in  a  straight 
line  crossing  said  Riverdale  Avenue  and  South  Broad- 
way to  the  northwest  corner  of  land  of  G.  F.  Cod- 
dington  ;  thence  still  easterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  land  known  as  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Estate,  near  Highlaud  Avenue;  thence  easterly  along 
the  northerly  boundary  line  of  land  known  as  the 
Van  Cortlandt  Estate  to  the  northeasterly  corner 
thereof ;  thence  running  easterly  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  Bronx  Kiver  to  a  point  in  the  easterly  line  of  the 
town  of  Yonkers,  distant  northerly  twenty-one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  northerly  boundary  line  of  Wood- 
lawn  cemetery,  measured  in  a  course  bearing  north 
twenty  degrees  east  (present  magnetic  bearing)  there- 
from." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  the  city  boundaries  in  the 
original  charter  of  1872.  The  charter  was  amended 
again  and  again,  February  28,  1873,  June  10,  1875, 
April  26, 1876,  April  8, 1878,  and  finally  revised  May  2, 
1881.  The  following  is  the  far  simpler  description  of 
the  boundaries  as  now  given  : 

"  The  city  shall  be  bounded  westerly  by  the  westerly 
line  of  the  county  of  Westchester;  northerly  by  the 
town  of  Greenburgh ;  easterly  by  the  middle  line  of 
the  Bronx  Kiver  ;  and  southerly  by  a  line  commencing 
at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  Bronx  River,  which 
I  hears  north  thirty-three  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
east  twenty-one  hundred  feet  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  middle  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad 
with  the  southerly  line  of  the  public  highway  leading 
from  the  Mile  Square  Road  easterly  to  and  past  the 
Woodlawn  Station  on  the  Harlem  Railroad;  thence 
running  from  said  point  in  the  Bronx  River  on  a 
straight  line  westerly,  and  passing  through  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  original  high  water  mark  of  the 
easterly  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  with  the  northerly 
boundary  line  of  lands  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  to  the  west  bounds  of  the  County  of 
Westchester." 

Under  the  charter  of  June  1,  1S72,  the  passage  was 
quickly  made  by  the  necessary  process  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  city  organization.  The  obligations  of  the 
village,  as  well   as  its  rights  and   privileges,  were 
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assumed  by  the  city.  The  village  officers  were  em- 
powered to  act  as  city  officers  in  their  respective 
places  till  the  election  and  qualification  of  the  new 
officers  required  by  the  charter  could  be  brought 
about.  The  manor-house  and  grounds  (which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  village  for  its  headquarters  in 
May,  1868)  now  became  the  city  hall  and  grounds,  and 
were  so  fitted  up  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  various 
needs  of  the  city  government.  The  Common  Council 
chamber,  the  City  Court-room  and  the  offices  of  the 
city  judge,  the  city  clerk,  the  treasurer,  the  receiver 
of  taxes,  the  Water  Board,  and  the  city  surveyor  and 
engineers  remain  in  the  building  still,  and  an  outside 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Police 
Department,  though  it  becomes  daily  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  needs  of  the  city  will  require  en- 
larged accommodations  in  a  very  short  time. 

After  the  organization  of  the  city  (June,  1872)  the 
southern  part 
of  the  town  of 
Yonkers, which 
reference  to  the 
city  boundaries 
as  given  above 
will  show  had 
not  been  taken 
into  the  new 
city,  was  set  oft' 
by  act  of  the 
county  supervi- 
sors, December 
16,  1872,  as  a 
new 'town,  un- 
der the  name 
of  Kingsbridge. 
This  action  of 
the  supervisors 
was  confirmed 
by  the  Legisla- 
ture February 
28,1873.  And, 

furthermore,  the  new  town  of  Kingsbridge,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1874,  was  annexed  to  New  York  City. 
The  result  of  the  latter  act  to  the  city  of  Yonkers  was 
that  it  made  its  southern  boundary  coincident  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  growth  of  the  region  occupied  by  this  town  was 
formerly,  as  has  been  seen,  exceedingly  slow.  From 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wells  population  began  to  set  to- 
wards it.  From  1849  its  growth  was  very  rapid  in- 
deed till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  war  period  there  was  a  repression  of  progress. 
From  1865  to  1873  the  advancement  was  unprece- 
dented. Through  the  seven  years  of  financial  trial 
that  followed,  the  city  scarcely  held  its  own.  Since 
1880,  however,  it  has  again  been  growing  as  before. 
Between  the  incorporation  of  the  village  (1855)  and 
the  present  time  the  population  of  the  town  has  in- 
creased from  aboutseven  thousand  to  more  than  twenty 
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thousand,  and  with  this  growth  have  been  developed 
all  the  public  improvements  that  have  been  demand- 
ed. No  city  of  the  size  of  Yonkers  with  such 
recency  of  start  has  roadways  and  sidewalks  better 
laid  out,  or  streets  better  graded,  better  upheld,  bet  - 
ter lighted  at  night,  or  better  shaded  from  summer 
heat.  It  has  had,  as  a  rule,  a  careful  and  economical 
city  government,  an  effective  police,  a  well-equipped 
and  energetic  Fire  Department, and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  best  water  for  domestic  and  public  uses. 
The  history  of  all  these  improvements  we  shall  give 
further  on. 

The  mayors  of  the  city  have  been,  James  C.  Courter, 
1872-74  ;  Joseph  Masten,  1874-76,  1878-80  ;  William 
Augustus  Gibson,  1876-78  ;  Norton  P.  Otis,  1880-82 ; 
Samuel  Swift,  M.D.,  1882-84;  William  G.  Stahl- 
necker,  1884-86  ;  J.  Harvey  Bell,  1886. 

The  presidents  of  the  Common  Councils  have  been,. 

Ethan  Flagg, 
1872-73;  Wil- 
liam Macfar- 
lane,  1873-75  ; 
Charles  T.Mer- 
cer, 1875-76; 

G.  Livingston 
Morse,  1876-78;: 

H.  R.  Hicks. 
1878-79,  1881- 
82 ;  Edw'd  Un- 
derbill, 1879- 
1881 ;  Leander 
Hodges,  1882- 
83 ;  Edward  J. 
Mitchell,  1883- 
84;  Michael 
Mooney,  1884  ;. 
Geo.  H.  Low- 
erre,  1886. 

The  follow- 
ing have  been 
the  aldermen  ■ 

First  Ward—  Eli  L.  Seger,  1872-75  ;  John  Brennan, 
1872-74;  Abram  S.  Radcliff,  1874-76;  Joseph  W. 
Riley,  1876-78;  Joseph  M.  Murphy,  1876-78 ;  Thomas 
Egan,  1878-85;  Bernard  Cullen,  1878-80;  Edward  J. 
Mitchell,  1880-85;  George  H.  Lowerre,  1885-87;  Wil- 
liam H.  Casey,  1886-88. 

Second  Ward, — Albert  Keeler,  1872-74;  William- 
Macfarlane,   1872-75;  Charles  T.  Mercer,  1874-76,. 

1883-  85;  William  H.  Copcutt,  1875-77;  James  YV. 
Mitchell,  1876-78;  Joseph  M.  Tompkins,  1877-79; 
Edward  Underbill,  1878-82  ;  Jonathan  Vail,  1879-83; 
Leander    Hodges,    1882-83;  Thomas  L.  Mottrain, 

1884-  85;  William  Greenhalgh,  Sr.,  1885-87;  John  H. 
Schlobohm,  1886-88. 

Third  Ward.— Ethan  Flagg,  1872-73  ;  Hyatt  L.  Gar- 
rison, 1872-74;  James  Stewart,  1873-75;  John  S. 
White,  1874-76;  Robert  Neville,  1875-77;  G.Liv- 
ingston Morse,  1876-78  ;  Frederick  Shonnard,  1877-78; 
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Isaac  D.  Cole,  1878-80 ;  G.  W.  Valentine,  1878-79 ; 
John  Pagan,  1879-81 ;  William  P.  Ketcham,  1880-82; 
Johu  F.  Thompson,  1881-83 ;  Fisher  A.  Baker, 
1882-84;  J.  Irving  Burns,  1883-85;  Michael  F. 
Murray,  1884-85;  Edwin  A.  Quick,  1885-87;  Maurice 
H.  Downing,  1886-88. 

Fourth  Ward.— Meaty  R.  Hicks,  1872-73 ;  Zeb.  H. 
Brower,  1872-73  ;  Michael  Mooney,  1873-77,  1883-87  ; 
Isaac  V.  Underhill,  1877-81,  1884-88;  James  F.  D. 
Crane,  1881-83. 

The  onice  of  city  clerk  has  been  rilled  by  William 
H.  Doty  from  1872  to  the  present  time.  The  city 
judges  have  been,  Edward  P.  Baird,  1872-80  ;  Matthew 
H.  Ellis,  1880-84,  and  George  B.  Pentz,  from  1884. 

The  city  attorneys  have  been  Matthew  H.  Ellis, 
1872-75;  Ralph  E.  Prime,  1875-77;  Theodore  Fitch, 
1877-83;  Joseph  F.  Daly,  1883-87. 

The  city  treasurers  have  been  George  W.  Cobb, 
Bailey  Hobbs,  Robert  P.  Getty  and  John  G.  P.Holden. 

The  various  departments  of  the  city  government, 
and  the  enterprises  depending  upon  its  patronage, 
require  the  services  of  a  large  corps  of  officers  and 
subordinates.  These  are  a  mayor,  a  president  of  the 
Common  Council,  eight  aldermen  (two  from  each  of 
the  four  wards),  a  supervisor,  a  clerk,  an  attorney,  a 
treasurer,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  a  street  commissioner, 
a  city  surveyor,  a  commissioner  of  charities,  three 
assessors,  a  pound-keeper,  one  constable  in  each  of 
the  four  wards,  three  inspectors  of  election  in  each  of 
the  eight  election  districts,  two  scavengers,  an  in- 
spector of  engines  and  steam  boilers,  two  examiners 
of  engineers,  a  cityjudge,  a  clerk  of  the  City  Court,  a 
marshal,  four  justices  of  the  peace,  a  board  of  five 
water  commissioners  (one  of  whom  is  president  and 
another  treasurer),  a  clerk  for  the  Water  Board,  an 
engineer  and  superintendent  for  the  Water  Board,  a  I 
Board  of  Health  consistingot  five  members,  with  a 
health  officer  and  a  secretary  additional,  a  Board  of 
Police,  consisting  of  four  members  (one  of  whom  is 
president,  and  another  secretary  and  treasurer),  to 
which  board  are  accessory  an  acting  surgeon,  a  • 
captain,  two  sergeants,  two  roundsmen,  one  hostler, 
two  door-keepers  and  twenty  patrolmen,  a  board  of  five 
commissioners  (one  of  whom  is  president  and  another 
clerk)  with  a  chief  engineer  and  two  assistant  en-  i 
gineers.  three  members  of  a  Board  of  Excise,  a  Board 
of  Education  composed  of  fifteen  members,  a  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  principal  of  the  High  .School 
and  six  other  principals,  one  for  each  of  the  six  district 
schools  of  the  city,  twenty-two  commissioners  of  deeds 
and  a  board  of  civil  service  examiners  composed  of 
four  members.  The  names  of  the  persons  holding  all 
these  various  offices  and  positions  are  published  from 
year  to  year  in  the  city's  official  reports. 

The  Mayor's  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28,  1SX5,  shows  I  lie  total  receipts  of 
the  city  for  the  year  to  have  been  $666,486.85,  and 
the  total  expenditures  $5t)2,'."SX.54.  The  bonded  debt,  . 
March  1,  1SX5.  was  $1  ,.'114,000.  It  was  made  up  of  four  I 


classes,  as  follows:  Consolidation  bonds,  $525^000 
water  bonds,  $745,000 ;  bridge  bonds,  $14,000 ;  and 
public  building  and  dock  bonds,  $30,000.  These 
bonds  are  to  be  paid  according  to  a  fixed  scheme  of 
installments.  The  first  are  to  run  till  1902,  the  sec- 
ond are  to  begin  with  1903  and  run  till  1915,  the  third 
are  to  run  till  1889,  and  the  fourth,  beginning  with 
1890,  are  to  run  till  1895.  The  amount  to  fall  due 
each  year  will  vary  from  $28,000  at  the  present  time 
to  $i ;.">.( KM i  in  the  year  1915. 

The  following  comparative  statistics,  furnished  to 
the  compiler  of  this  history  by  Robert  P.  Getty,  Esq., 
may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  progress  of 
Yonkers  in  financial  values  and  taxation  during  the 
thirty  years  ending  with  1882. 

In  1852 

the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  (then  including 
what  has  since  been  annexed  to  the  city  of  New- 


York)  was  as  follows  : 

Real  Estate  82, .".67, 095 

Personal  Property   374,485 

12,941,880 

Of  thin  valuation  the  since  annexed  |>ortion  repre- 
sented about  650,000 

Leaving  for  the  territory  now  occupied  by  tlie  city  of 

Yonkers  12, 291,580 

In  1882 

the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  of  Yonkers  was  as 
follows : 

Keal  Estate  $17,350,146 

Personal  Property   334,375 

«i7.r.*4,;,2l 

The  amount  of  tax  levied  in  1852  was  $9,  216.13 

That  levied  in  1882  was  $336.217. 14 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  while 
the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
city  grew  in  these  thirty  years  about  eight,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  levy  increased  about  thirty-seven  times. 

The  following  additional  statistics  of  the  taxes  of 
1852  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Getty: 

There  were  550  tax-payers,  real  and  personal,  of 
whom  10  paid  over  $100  each,  and  540  paid  less.  The 
latter  averaged  about  $13.71  each,  and  paid  in  nil 
$7402.13.  The  ten  paid  in  all  $H>89.00.  They  were 
as  follows : 

Hudson  Uiver  1!  U... representing  56  acres,  value,  $175,000. ..paid  SHQJB 


23,V«  "  " 

30,000... 

91.00 

63^  "  " 

K..-SO  .. 

51.22 

Edward  ltibby  

860    "  " 

78,000... 

"  236.60 

Kobt.  P.  (Jetty.  Hotel 

and  ltesidence  

63     "  " 

48,750... 

"  147.88 

Jno.  Copcutt,  2  mills 

&  17  houses.  

15  " 

47,000... 

"  142.57 

Tlios.  W.  Ludlow,  5 

129     "  " 

K.,0  «>... 

"  139.15 

Edward  Slionnard,  3 

200     "  " 

40,000... 

"  128.31 

232     "  " 

40,000... 

"  121.34 

Ethan  Klagg  

118  " 

33,000... 

"  100.10 

Taxes  t>aid  by  th 

$1689.00 

Taxes  paid  l»  the  :>4o... 

7402.13 

Taxes  |»aid  by  .V*. 

persons  on  dogs  alone.. 

Total  tax  raised  in  ls.VJ  $9216.13 
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Mr.  Getty  also  furnishes  the  following  comparative 
statistics  of  the  number  of  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Yonkers  respectively  in  1852  and  1884. 

In  1852  there  were  in  the  town  537  buildings  in 
all. 

In  1884,  according  to  the  assessors'  books,  there 
were  buildings  in  the  city  as  follows  : 

In  the  First  Ward — 685  dwelling-houses,  5  churches, 
2  public-school  buildings,  1  parish-school  building,  1 
boarding-school  building,  and  factory  property  valued 
at  $62,500. 

In  the  Second  Ward — 1076  dwelling-houses,  4 
churches,  1  public-school  building  and  factory  property 
valued  at  $479,250. 

In  the  Third  Ward— lOOSdwelling-houses,  6  churches, 
1  public-school  building,  2  public  halls,  and  factory 
property  valued  at  $277,006. 

In  tbe  Fourth  Ward— 155  dwelling-houses,  2 
churches,  1  chapel,  and  3  public-school  buildings. 

In  several  following  chapters  we  shall  give  a  full 
history  of  the  various  departments  of  our  city  govern- 
ment. 

Section  X. 

Department*  of  the  City  Government. 

(General,  Judicial,  Health  and  Excise.) 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  city  are  elected  by  the 
people.  All  others,  except  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  nominated,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Common 
Council,  appointed,  by  the  mayor.  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
without  reference  to  the  consent  of  the  Council. 
Those  elected  by  the  people  are  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, the  supervisor,  the  city  judge  and  four  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  annual  election  for  these  officers 
is  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March.  The  term  of 
ofiice  of  all  elective  officers,  except  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  begins  on  the  15th  day  of  April  after  their  elec- 
tion. The  terms  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  begin  on  the 
following  1st  of  January.  The  mayor  and  the  alder- 
men serve  for  two  years  each,  the  city  judge  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  four  years  each  and  the  su- 
pervisor for  one  year  only\  Each  of  these  officers, 
unless  his  office  shall  become  vacant  under  special 
provision  of  the  charter,  must  hold  it  till  his  successor 
shall  have  been  elected  and  shall  have  qualified.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  serve  without  compensation. 
The  supervisor  receives  the  pay  allowed  by  law  to 
each  town  supervisor  of  the  county.  The  salary  of 
the  city  judge  is  three  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  are  entitled  to  the  fees  and  com- 
pensations of  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  several  towns 
of  the  State.  For  information  respecting  the  duties, 
powers  and  liabilities  of  all  these  officers,  together  with 
the  manner  in  which  any  of  them  may  be  removed 
from  office,  when  removal  becomes  necessary,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  printed  charter  of  the  city,  which 
may  be  procured  at  the  City  Hall. 


The  present  elected  officers  are, — 

TERM  WILL  EXPIRE. 

J.  Harvey  Bell  Mayor  April  15,  1888 

George H.  Lowerre  Alderman,  lrt  Ward....  "  1887 

William  H.  Casey                    "         "      "   ....  "  1888 

William  Greonhalgh,  Sr           "         2d     "    ....  "  1887 

John  II.  Schlobohm                 "         "      "    ....  "  1888 

Edwin  A.  Quick                      "         3d     "    ....  "  1887 

Maurice  H.  Downing              "         "      "    ....  "  1888 

Michael  Mooney                     "         4th    "    ....  "  1887 

Isaac  V.  Underbill                   "         "      "    ....  "  1888 

Jacob  Head  Supervisor   "  1887 

George  B.  Pent/.  City  Judge   "  1888 

John  C.  Small  Justice  of  the  Peace  Dec.  31,  1886 

John  T.Geary                        "          "    "  1887 

Alanson  J.  Prime                       "            "    "  1888 

Francis  X.  Donoghue                "           "    "  1889 

The  various  departments  of  the  city  government, 
besides  the  general  department,  consisting  of  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  are  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, the  health  department,  the  excise  department, 
and  the  departments  of  fire,  water,  police  and  educa- 
tion Of  each  of  these  we  will  give  a  history  in 
turn. 

The  Judicial  Department. — The  following  pa- 
per is  furnished  to  us  by  ex-City  Judge  Matthew  H. 
Ellis: 

The  judicial  department  of  the  city  of  Yonkers 
consists  of  a  City  judge,  a  City  Court  clerk  and  four 
justices  of  the  peace.  In  the  act  incorporating  the 
village  of  Yonkers,  passed  April  12,  1855,  as  amended 
April  15,  1857,  the  town  justices  of  the  peace  who  re- 
sided within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  per- 
formed all  the  judicial  functions  of  the  village  govern- 
ment. March  30,  1866,  the  village  charter  was 
amended  by  Chapter  270,  providing  for  a  police  jus- 
tice, to  be  elected  the  first  Tuesdaj  in  May,  1866, 
whose  term  of  office  should  begin  on  the  Tuesday 
following  his  election,  and  end "  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  fourth  annual  village  election  thereafter, 
his  successors  to  be  elected  for  four  years.  He  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  within  the 
village,  with  like  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace;  also,  in  all  actions  brought  to  recover  fines  or 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  village. 
In  civil  cases  he  possessed  the  same  powers  as  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  received  the  same  fees.  His  court 
had  to  be  kept  open  daily,  and  he  had  to  be  present 
during  such  hours  daily  as  the  board  of  trustees 
might  direct.  Under  this  act  T.  Astley  Atkins,  Esq., 
was  elected  police  justice.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1867,  a  special  act  was  passed,  known  as  Chapter  355, 
extending  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  village 
Police  Court,  and  providing  that  the  police  justice 
should  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  paying  over  all  fees,  fines,  penalties  and  per- 
quisites of  every  kind  to  the  village.  This  act  was 
in  substance  incorporated  into  the  act  to  consolidate 
and  re-enact  the  village  charter,  known  as  Chapter 
673,  Laws  1868.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  Ed- 
ward P.  Baird,  Esq.,  was  elected  successor  to  Judge 
Atkins.    Before  Judge  Baird's  term  of  office  expired, 
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the  city  charter  was  passed  (Chapter  866,  Laws  1872), 
and  this  created  the  City  Court  of  Yonkers.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  1872,  the  first  election  under  the  city 
charter  was  held,  and  Judge  Baird  was  elected  city 
judge  and  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Yonkers.  This 
court,  of  course,  supplanted  the  previous  village  po- 
lice justice's  court.  The  exclusive  criminal  juris- 
diction was  continued  in  the  city  judge ;  also  power  to 
hold  courts  of  special  sessions.  The  four  justices  of 
the  peace  were  continued  without  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  same  civil  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the 
Marine  (now  City)  Court  of  New  York  was  conferred 
upon  the  City  Court;  also  the  powers  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge  of  Chambers.  In  case  of  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  city  judge,  the  mayor  was  empowered 
to  designate  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  act. 
The  judge's  salary  was  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars. 
He  was  subject  to  removal  by  the  County  Court. 
His  term  of  office  was  four  years,  and  he  must  be  of 
the  degree  of  a  counselor-at-law.  The  office  of  clerk 
of  the  City  Court  is  also  created  by  this  act,  he  being 
appointed  by  the  city  judge.  He  is  to  perform  the 
same  duties  as  a  clerk  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  his  salary  being  fixed  at  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1873,  Chapter  61 
was  passed,  being  an  independent  act,  in  which  the 
civil  powers  of  the  court  are  fully  provided  for.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  continued.  It  is  also  created  a  Court  of 
Record.  The  amount  of  recovery  of  money  in  an  ac- 
tion is  extended  to  one  thousand  dollars.  And  the 
forms,  processes  and  proceedings  used  in  Courts 
of  Record  are  made  applicable;  the  summons  to  be 
served  within  the  city  or  an  adjoining  town ;  all 
pleadings,  actions  and  remedies  under  the  code  of 
Civil  procedure,  including  provisional  remedies,  are 
made  to  conform  to  this  court.  A  marshal  of  the 
court  is  appointed  by  the  city  judge. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1878,  Chapter  186  was 
passed,  repealing  all  former  laws  repugnant  thereto, 
so  far  as  the  same  related  to  the  civil  jurisdiction. 
This  act  made  provisions  at  length  and  in  detail  as  to 
the  civil  power  of  the  City  Court,  inc  reasing  its  juris- 
diction by  express  powers  granted,  without  reference 
to  the  Marine  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  still 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  for  a  money  judgment  to 
one  thousand  dollars.  This  act  retained  many  of  the 
powers  formerly  conferred  by  different  statutes.  The 
city  judge  has  under  it  the  powers  of  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  at  Chambers  ;  also  the  powers  of  a  county 
judge  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  city.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  a  regular  jury  panel,  and  for 
terms  of  court  which  the  city  judge  may  by  rule  des- 
ignate. The  jury  terms,  as  now  fixed,  begin  the  last 
Monday  of  every  alternate  month,  from  January 
onward.  This  last  ai  t  of  1S7S  has  since  been  amended, 
to  correct  defects  and  perfect  the  system.  The  chief 
features  of  the  act  are,  however,  preserved. 

In  1876  Judge  Baird  was  re-elected  city  judge.  He 


served  till  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  isso,  when 
Matthew  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  was  elected  his  successor. 
I  In  1883  Judge  Baird  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  continued  legal  practice  till  his  death.  He 
died  in  that  city  October  26,  1885,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  St.  John's  Cemetery,  in  our  city. 

Judge  Ellis  served  till  the  end  of  his  term,  April 
15,  1884,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  B.  Pentz, 
Esq.,  who  is  city  judge  at  the  present  time. 

To  this  history,  as  furnished  by  Judge  Ellis,  we 
add  that  in  the  working  of  the  judicial  department  of 
our  city,  especially  in  connection  with  the  growth  of 
the  liquor  interest,  and  under  the  growing  controversy 
between  labor  and  capital,  the  question  more  and 
more  forces  itself  upon  many  minds  whether  the  judge 
and  justices  can  long  continue  with  safety  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  among  and  over  whom  they  are 
called  to  administer  law.  Recent  events  have  put 
their  official  firmness  to  the  severest  strain,  and  have 
brought  up  this  question  with  a  freshness  and  an  in- 
terest, the  result  of  which  may  be  a  movement  for 
change  in  the  mode  of  providing  these  important  offi- 
cers for  the  city. 

The  Health  Department. — We  are  indebted  for 
the  following  paper  to  Dr.  Oalusha  B.  Balch,  who  was 
health  officer  of  Yonkers  from  1876-78: 

As  early  as  1855  a  Board  of  Health  was  organized 
within  the  town  of  Yonkers,  but  no  effective  sanitary 
work  seems  to  have  been  done.  Again,  a  new  board 
was  organized  April  26,  1858.  Its  members  were 
William  W.  Woodworth,  Ethan  Flagg,  L.  M.  Olapp, 
Robert  P.  Getty,  Edward  Underbill,  John  Copcutt 
and  Bailey  Hobbs;  William  H.  Post,  clerk.  Dr. 
Edward  S.  F.  Arnold  was  sworn  in  as  health  offi- 
cer July  21,  1858,  and  held  the  office  to  July,  1865, 
when  Dr.  James  H.  Pooley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Both  these  gentlemen  were  eminently  fitted 
for  the  position,  and  their  reports  show  that  they  were 
abreast  with  the  sanitary  knowledge  of  the  day,  and 
far  beyond  the  most  advanced  of  the  laity.  The  pow- 
ers given  them,  however,  were  so  meagre  that  they 
could  accomplish  but  little.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1864,  Dr.  Arnold  reported:  "A  negro  dead  with  small- 
pox, and  no  one  has  any  authority  to  remove  the 
body."  Four  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  board  was 
held,  and  under  authority  given  the  health  officer  to 
enforce  ordinances,  the  dead  negro  was  buried.  Small- 
pox ap  to  this  time  had  almost  a  permanent  home  in 
the  village. 

The  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York  City,  in 
connection  with  several  eminent  physicians,  began  a 
sanitary  inspection  of  that  city  in  1864.  The  result 
of  their  labors  was  published,  and  is  a  work  of  great 
value.  Their  influence  and  efforts  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  passage  of  Chapter  74 
of  the  laws  of  1866,  entitled,  "An  act  to  create  a  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  District  and  Hoard  of  Health 
therein,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease."  'I  he  town  of  YonkeiN 
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was  included  in  that  district,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Poo- 
ley  was  its  sanitary  inspector.  The  sanitary  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  board,  in  his  report  of  1866, 
says :  "A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  abating  nui- 
sances in  all  the  towns,  through  the  watchfulness  and 
energy  of  the  local  inspectors,"  and  he  mentions 
Yonkers  in  the  list  of  towns. 

Chapter  137  of  the  laws  of  1870,  reorganizing  the 
local  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  left  out 
Westchester  County  from  the  control  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health.  For  more  than  a  year 
after  this  there  was  no  organized  Board  of  Health  in 
Yonkers.  Small-pox  again  broke  out,  and  forced  the 
village  trustees  to  organize,  August  1,  1871.  Dr. 
Horace  B.  Pike  was  appointed  health  officer  of  the 
village.  Little  was  done  except  to  attend  to  the 
small-pox  cases.  An  advance  was  made  in  April, 
1872,  under  the  suggestion  of  Village  Trustee  Wil- 
liam A.  Gibson,  by  adopting  a  code  of  rules  or  regu- 
lations for  the  suppression  of  small-pox,  reporting  of 
deaths,  granting  of  burial  permits  and  abating  of 
nuisances.  The  town  becoming  the  city  of  Yonk- 
ers, the  city  charter  provided  for  a  Board  of  Health, 
with  large  powers,  to  be  formed  of  the  following 
members  ex  officio:  The  Mayor  as  president,  the 
president  of  the  Common  Council,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  the  supervisor, 
the  health  officer,  and  the  city  clerk  as  the  clerk  of 
the  board. 

The  health  officer  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
approved  by  the  Common  Council.  Dr.  Horace  B. 
Pike  was  appointed  health  officer  July  1,  1872.  No 
rules  or  regulations  were  framed  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  till  April  21,  1873,  when  the  old 
village  rules  were  adopted.  In  November,  1873,  the 
health  officer  began  giving  to  the  newspapers  re- 
ports of  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  city.  But  no 
registry  of  vital  statistics  was  kept  till  nearly  two 
years  later,  when  a  record  was  begun  by  the  health 
officer.  In  1876  books  for  the  registry  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  were  opened  in  the  office  of  the 
city  clerk. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  Dr.  Galusha  B.  Balch  was  ap- 
pointed health  officer,  and  served  two  years.  In 
July,  1877,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
a  code  of  ordinances  by  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
promoted  its  efficiency  in  its  subsequent  work. 

Dr.  Valentine  Browne  succeeded  Dr.  Balch  in 
1878,  and  still  holds  the  office.  Under  Dr.  Browne 
an  inspection  of  buildings  in  process  of  erection  has 
been  instituted,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  New 
York  City  board,  which  provides  for  careful  plumb- 
ing,lighting  and  ventilation. 

It  is  now  (1885)  more  than  eleven  years  since  a  case 
of  small-pox  occurred  in  Yonkers.  In  1875  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  broke  out  in  the  city  and  raged  for  about 
one  year.  More  than  one  hundred  deaths  resulted 
from  it.  Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 
ii.— 3 


in  1876,  measures  were  inaugurated  for  an  oversight  of 
all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  This  oversight 
has  been  continued,  and  consequently  there  has  been 
no  widespread  epidemic  since,  although  enteric  fever, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  prevailed  more  or 
less  in  a  sporadic  form.  The  board  have  done  what 
they  could  to  secure  the  construction  of  sewers  and  to 
diminish  nuisances  and  sources  of  malaria. 

We  add  to  this  paper  from  Dr.  Balch  that  the 
health  of  Yonkers,  so  far,  has  been  proverbially  ex- 
cellent. The  topographic  conformation  of  the  city 
makes  the  descent  of  its  natural  streams  and  of  the 
contents  of  its  artificial  sewers  so  rapid  as  to  prevent 
any  accumulation  or  lingering  of  offensive  or  danger- 
ous matter  upon  its  surface.  Still,  the  city  is  careful 
to  maintain  its  effective  Health  Board,  to  make  its  san- 
itary condition  a  constant  study  and  keep  before  it 
all  information  and  all  suggestions  it  may  require  in 
reference  to  its  sanitary  needs.  In  a  comparison  of 
sixty-eight  cities,  drawn  in  1880  for  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  published  in  its  bulletin  on 
February  19th  of  that  year,  Yonkers  was  found  to  be 
surpassed  in  fewness  of  deaths  only  by  the  city  of 
Vallejo,  in  California.  Yet  it  is  conceded  by  its 
most  intelligent  men  that  the  city  possesses  one 
feature  of  danger,  which,  however,  admits  of  im- 
mediate relief,  but  to  which  the  people,  from  dread 
of  expense,  and  the  authorities,  because  of  this  dread 
in  the  people,  are  slow  to  attend.  This  feature  of 
danger  is  the  present  condition  of  its  Nepperhan,  or 
Saw-Mill  River.  The  factories  and  mills  of  the  city, 
and  also  innumerable  dwelling-houses  and  places  of 
business,  are  upon  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  the 
discharge  of  offensive  and  dangerous  matter  into  it 
is  unspeakably  great.  Much  agitation  is  now  (1885) 
going  on  in  regard  to  this  danger,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  relieved  at  an  early  day.  When  it  shall 
have  passed  away,  Yonkers  will  have  sanitary  condi- 
tions not  to  be  excelled. 

The  present  Health  Board  of  Yonkers  is  composed 
of  Mayor  J.  Harvey  Bell,  president;  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer,  Jacob  Read,  Charles  R.  Dusenberry,  Valentine 
Browne,  M.D.,  health  officer,  and  William  H.  Doty, 
secretary. 

The  Excise  Department. — The  following  paper 
is  furnished  to  us  by  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Esq.,  referred 
to  elsewhere  as  a  leading  lawyer  of  Yonkers  : 

After  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Excise  Law  of 
1857,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  without  license 
being  unlawful,  the  granting  of  licenses  was  by  the 
county  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Excise,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  county  judge 
and  justices  of  the  Sessions  of  the  county  of  West- 
chester, and  this  board  exercised  its  power  to  grant 
such  licenses  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county,  including, 
of  course,  the  town  of  Yonkers.  In  1870  another  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  by  which,  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  local  Boards  of  Excise  for  each  city, 
village  or  town  were  appointed.    Yonkers  then  exist- 
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ing  as  a  town,  this  act  provided  a  town  board  for  it, 
consisting  of  the  supervisor  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
But  at  the  time,  the  village  of  Yonkers  existing  for 
municipal  purposes  and  being  situated  geographically 
within  the  town  of  Yonkers,  it  also  had  a  local 
Board  of  Excise,  with  power  limited  to  the  village 
bounds.  This  board  consisted  of  the  village  board  of 
trustees.  In  1872  the  city  of  Yonkers  was  incorpora- 
ted and  the  charter  made  its  bounds  coincident  with 
the  bounds  of  the  town  and  abolished  the  town  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  act  of  1870,  on  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  city,  three  commissioners  for  it  were 
appointed  by  Mayor  Courter,  September  4,  1872. 
His  appointment  being  questioned,  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  amended  charter  of  1873.  The  first  appointed 
excise  commissioners  for  the  city  were  Peter  U.  Fow- 
ler, Samuel  B.  Jones  and  Patrick  Brown.  These  men 
continued  in  office  till  the  following  year.    April  21, 

1873,  Mayor  Courter  appointed,  and  the  Common 
Council  confirmed,  John  Wallace,  Samuel  B.  Jones 
and  Peter  U.  Fowler  as  excise  commissioners.  These 
men  continued  in  office  till  187(i,  but  their  powers 
were  meanwhile  suspended  by  the  passage  of  an  act  of 

1874,  which,  as  to  the  county  of  Westchester  alone, 
revived  the  old  system  of  county  excise  commissioners. 
The  revival  of  that  system  was  short  of  life.  In  1876 
the  act  of  1874  was  repealed,  and  from  that  time  the 
excise  commissioners  for  Yonkers  have  been  appointed 
under  the  city  charter  and  the  act  of  1870  for  the  city 
alone.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  1876  were 
appointed  by  Mayor  Gibson.  They  were  Samuel  B. 
Jones,  John  S.  White  and  John  Wheeler.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  in  1875)  were  appointed  by  Mayor 
Masten.  They  were  Samuel  B.  Jones,  John  O'Brien 
and  Henry  Stengel.  These  men  were  reappointed  by 
Mayor  Swift  in  1S82,  and  again  by  Mayor  Stahlnecker 
in  1885.  They  are  the  commissioners  at  the  present 
time. 

To  this  paper  of  Mr.  Prime  we  add  that  this 
Board  of  Excise  controls  the  most  potential,  most 
penetrating  and  furthest-reaching  influence  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers  for  daily  and  permanent  harm. 
Upon  the  police  report  for  1885  we  find  that  Yonkers 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty-six  licensed  places 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  six  places 
where  these  drinks  are  supposed  to  be  sold  without 
license.  From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty  arrests  made  in  the  city  during  the 
year  and  disposed  of  by  the  city  judge,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  \verc  for  intoxication.  The  machinery 
which  produces  this  result  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  elect  the  mayor  and  Common  Council. 
The  mayor  nominates,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  appoints  the  excise  commissioners,  who  hold 
office  for  three  years.  The  excise  commissioners, 
when  appointed,  have  the  licensing  of  liquor  saloons 
in  their  hands,  without  reserve.  Of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it  is  upon  the  people.  Is  it  not  imper- 
ative upon  the  people  to  think  of  this? 


Section  XI.  » 

Other  City  Departments  (Fire,  Water,  Police,  Ednca- 
caiional). 

The  Fire  Department. — The  following  history 
of  this  department  from  1852,  has  been  furnished  to 
us  by  E.  Alex.  Houston,  M.D.,  who  served  in  it  from 
1864;  was  its  chief  engineer  from  1876  to  1880,  and  is 
one  of  the  present  fire  commissioners. 

Before  1852  there  was  no  provision  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  Yonkers.  The  destruction  by 
fire  of  a  mill  on  what  is  now  called  Mill  Street,  first 
led  the  people  to  serious  thought  of  need  for  making 
such  provision.  Mr,  Robert  P.  Getty,  always  one  of 
Yonkers'  most  enterprising  men,  procured  at  his  own 
expense,  and  brought  to  town,  a  small  ''gooseneck  " 
engine.  The  first  fire  company  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  "Protection  Engine  Company  No.  1," 
with  George  L.  Condit  as  foreman.  Not  long  after 
the  organization  of  the  engine  company,  Mr.  Getty 
also  purchased  a  second-hand  hook-and-ladder-truck, 
and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1853,  "  Hope  Hook  and 
Ladder  Co.  No.  1,"  was  organized,  David  Chambers, 
foreman.  Messrs.  Robert  P.  Getty,  Charles  E.  War- 
ing, Jonathan  Yail,  H.  N.  Otis,  Everett  Clapp,  Win. 
T.  Coleman,  James  Stewart,  Joseph  Peene  and  many 
other  always  public-spirited  and  still  prominent  men 
of  the  city  have  served  their  time  as  firemen,  and  as 
members  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Grant  next  bought  an  engine,  and 
housed  it  near  his  factory,  and  a  company  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  Lady  Washington  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  2.  A.  G.  Van  Orden  was  the  first  foreman. 
The  company  ran  the  engine  for  about  two  years, 
when,  Mr.  Grant  not  being  able  to  sell  it  to  the  people, 
it  was  locked  up  for  a  year. 

These  movements  occurred  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  village,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  took  place  in 
April,  1855.  On  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year  the  village 
Committee  on  Fire  and  Water  reported  that  there  was 
no  engine,  fire  apparatus  or  fire  company  of  any  kind 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  village;  that  the  engines 
and  the  hook-and-ladder  truck  belonged  to  private 
village  residents,  and  that  their  owners  were  willing 
to  dispose  of  them  at  a  fair  price.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  three 
thousand  dollars  be  made,  if  the  taxable  voters  should 
approve,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  said  appar- 
atus. A  special  meetingof  the  voters  was  called  for,  and 
held,  June  18,  1856.  Only  seventy-six  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  forty -six  were  for  the  measure.  After 
several  meetings  of  the  Trustees  following  this  vote, 
and  much  debate  on  thesubject,  it  was  at  last  decided 
to  purchase  the  engine  of  Mr.  (irant.  In  the  same 
year,  1866,  it  was  resolved  that  fire  limits  should  be 
fixed,  and  that  no  persons  outside  these  limits  should 
be  taxed  to  support  the  fire  department. 

In  I860)  Mr  Cornelius  B.  Lawrence,  with  twelve 
others,  bought  the  engine  formerly  used  by  the  actor 
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Chanfrau  in  his  play  of  "  Mose,"  for  which  they  paid 
five  hundred  dollars.  They  afterwards  sold  it  for  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  bought  the  one  then  known 
as  "  Howard  34,"  of  the  New  York  department. 
This  company,  when  organized,  applied  to  the  village 
trustees  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, but  their  application  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  economy,  the  late  Leonard  M.  Clark  being 
the  only  trustee  who  favored  the  application.  Later 
on,  however,  January  10,  I860,  the  petition  was 
granted  on  condition  that  the  company  pay  all  their 
expenses,  and  be  no  charge  to  the  village.  The  com- 
pany served  creditably  for  nine  years,  and  then  dis- 
banded of  their  own  accord. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1863,  some  young  men  or- 
ganized a  company  under  the  name  of  "  Mazeppa 
Hose."  They  shortly  after  disbanded,  after  selling 
their  carriage,  a  fine  one,  to  Hudson  Hose  Company, 
No.  1,  which  was  organized  January  8,  1868.  The 
latter  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  carriage,  spent 
considerable  money  in  decorating  it,  and  at  a  later 
day  sold  it  to  the  city  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Ralph  I.  Bush  was  this  company's  first  foreman, 
but  to  Wm.  R.  Wilkinson,  who  afterwards  served  as 
foreman  for  eight  terms,  the  company  is  indebted  more 
than  to  any  one  else  for  its  success.  The  engines  were 
provided  with  tenders  for  carrying  the  hose.  The  ten- 
ders were  usually  drawn  by  runners, — "jumper  boys" 
they  were  termed, — a  sort  of  fireman's  primary  school. 
The  presence  of  the  boys  around  the  houses  was  not 
desirable,  though  they  were  sometimes  useful.  The 
first  chief  of  the  department  was  Daniel  Blauvelt, 
and  the  first  assistant  engineer  was  F.  Bennett.  When 
the  latter  resigned,  Robert  F.  Rich  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Chief  Blauvelt  resigned  September  7,  1863, 
and  Eli  L.  Seger  was  chosen  instead,  with  John  S. 
Waterman  as  assistant.  Anthony  B.  Archer  was  the 
next  chief,  with  John  S.  Brown  as  assistant,  and  the 
next  chief  was  Samuel  L.  Smith. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Representatives  of  the 
department,  held  September  16,  1867,  it  was  decided 
to  have  two  assistant  engineers.  An  election  was 
held  October  1,  1867,  at  which  Samuel  L.  Smith  was 
elected  chief,  and  John  Crowley  and  David  Chambers 
first  and  second  assistant  engineers.  At  this  election 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  votes  were  polled,  which 
indicates  the  strength  of  the  Department  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  altogether  equal  to  half  the  present  num- 
ber of  men  enrolled  as  active  firemen. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1869,  Samuel  L.  Smith  was 
re-elected  chief,  with  L.  F.  Searles  and  H.  S.  Myers 
as  first  and  second  assistant  engineers.  Chief  Smith 
resigned  on  the  10th  of  November  following,  when 
L.  F.  Page  was  elected  and  served  the  balance  of  the 
term.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1870,  John  H.  Mat- 
thews was  elected,  and  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1871,  L.  F.  Page  was  again  chosen,  with  John  Coon 
and  R.  Tansy  first  and  second  assistants.  September 
25,  1872,  after  Yonkers  had  become  a  city,  John  Coon 


was  elected  chief,  and  Henry  S.  Myers  and  R.  J.  Wil- 
cocks,  assistants.  September  24,  1S74,  Henry  S.  My- 
ers was  elected  chief,  and  Edward  J.  Mitchell  and  E. 
Alex.  Houston,  assistants. 

April  19;  1874,  "City  Hose  Co.  No.  3  "  was  organ- 
ized, with  Charles  Mallory  as  foreman,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  "  Palisade  Hose  Co.  No.  4,"  was  added. 
Edward  Whalen,  foreman. 

April,  1876,  "  Mountaineer  Engine  Co.  No.  2,"  was 
organized,  Simon  Deitzel,  foreman.  This  company 
was  given  the  engine  to  that  time  used  by  Lady 
Washington  Company,  No.  2.  The  latter  company 
was  furnished  with  a  hose  carriage  instead,  and  has 
since  served  as  a  hose  company. 

September  18,  1876,  Assistant  Engineer  E.  Alex. 
Houston  was  elected  chief,  and  George  A.  Kemp  and 
John  Lacy,  assistant  engineers.  To  this  time  little  or  no 
money  due  the  Department  from  foreign  insurance 
companies  had  been  collected.  Chief  Houston,  as- 
sisted by  George  A.  Mitchell,  Treasurer  of  the  Depart- 
ment, determined  to  get  the  money  due,  and  after  hard 
work  collected  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
the  first  year.  Since  then,  about  the  same  amount  has 
been  collected  yearly,  and  divided  among  the  several 
companies.  Before  the  election  of  Chief  Houston 
the  only  means  of  giving  an  alarm  of  fire  had  been 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bells.  He  determined  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  erection  of  a  proper  fire  alarm 
bell.  By  dint  of  perseverance  he  finally  succeeded  in 
this,  and  at  his  success  the  rejoicing  of  the  firemen 
was  great.  A  grand  torchlight  parade  by  the  depart- 
ment was  made  July  3,  1877,  which  was  pronounced 
the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  the  county.  The  expense 
of  it,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  seven- 
ty cents,  was  defrayed  by  contributions  of  the  citizens. 
On  September  16,  1878,  Chief  Houston  was  unani- 
mously re-elected,  and  at  the  same  time  John  Lacy 
and  Thomas  H.  Dodds  were  elected  assistant  engineers. 

May  26,  1879,  "Irving  Hose  Co.  No.  5  "  was  organ- 
ized, with  J.  R.  Prote  as  foreman. 

September  18,  1880,  Chief  Houston  declined  a  re- 
election, and  Assistant  Engineer  Lacy  was  elected 
chief,  and  Charles  Fisher  and  Simon  Deitzel  assist- 
ants. In  September,  1882,  John  Lacy  was  re-elected 
chief,  and  J.  R.  Prote  and  Daniel  McGuiness  assist- 
ant engineers. 

February  1,  1884,  "  Houston  Hose  Co.  No.  6  "  was 
organized  with  William  Kairns,  foreman. 

The  Department  now  consists  of  two  engine  com- 
panies for  duty  in  that  small  part  of  the  city  which 
is  on  so  high  an  elevation  as  not  to  permit  the  water 
to  flow  from  its  hydrants  with  power  enough  for  the 
use  of  hose  companies,  one  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany, which  also  carries  two  fire  extinguishers,  and  six 
hose  companies  {But  for  "High  Service  Water  Works," 
see  under  Water  Department).  It  has  thus  a  total  of 
nine  outfits,  and  these  by  the  latest  city  reports  were 
worked  by  a  force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
men.   The  system  is  purely  volunteer.   Formerly  the 
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department  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  but  since  the  amendment  of  the  Charter  in 
1881,  it  has  been  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  four 
Fire  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Aldermen.  The  first  Commissioners 
appointed  in  this  way  were  John  O.  Campbell,  George 
A.  Mitchell,  Joseph  Peene  and  John  Pentreath.  Mr. 
Peene  resigned  after  a  short  term,  and  E.  Alexander 
Houston  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  board 
continues  to  consist  of  the  four  men  thus  appointed, 
viz. : 

George  A.  Mitchell,  term  of  office  will  expire  October  1,  188G  ;  John 
Pentreath,  term  of  office  will  expire  October  1,  1887  ;  E.  Alex.  Houston, 
term  of  office  will  expire  October  1,  1888  ;  Lawrence  Kelly,  term  of  office 
will  expire  October  1,  1889. 

Before  1874,  water  for  use  at  fires  was  had  only 
from  the  Hudson  or  the  Nepperhan,  or  from  cisterns. 
But  on  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year,  the  Yonkers 
Public  WaterWorks  having  been  completed,  hydrant 
water  was  introduced  into  the  city  from  the  Sprain 
and  Grassy  Sprain  Brooks  which  have  been  described. 
The  lower  basin  or  reservoir  of  the  water-works  is 
located  about  four  miles  from  Getty  Square.  From 
this  basin,  the  water  is  raised  by  steam  pumps  into  a 
distributing  reservoir  located  on  a  high  elevation. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  hydrants  in  the  city. 
The  pressure  at  these  hydrants  varies  from  one  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  according  to  the  lay 
of  the  land. 

The  Fire  Department  of  Yonkere  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Model  Fire  Departments  of  the  State.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  it  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
averaged  about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This 
includes  the  purchase  of  some  apparatus  and  hose. 

The  present  chief- engineer  is  John  S.  Brown,  and 
the  assistant-engineers  are,  first,  James  Mulcahey, 
and  second,  William  Allison.  Their  terms  will  expire 
in  September,  1886. 

The  Water  Department. — The  following  history 
of  this  department  is  contributed  by  Mr.  William  W. 
Wilson,  who  has  been  chief-engineer  of  the  water- 
works since  March,  1874. 

A  disastrous  conflagration  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  much 
valuable  property,  served  to  direct  public  attention 
for  the  first  time  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  system  of  water  supply. 

Immediately  after  this  event  (Yonkers  at  the  time 
was  still  a  village  only),  the  Board  of  Trustees  took 
speedy  action,  and  called  a  public  meeting  to  ascer- 
tain by  popular  vote  whether  the  Hoard  should  under- 
take to  provide  reservoirs  of  water  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  They  at  the 
same  time  arranged  tbatengineers  should  be  consulted, 
and  requested  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing a  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

The  popular  vote  thus  called  out  was  taken,  Sep* 
tember  11,  1869,  and  by  a  heavy  majority,  decided  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  Trustees  in  the  allirmative. 


A  number  of  meetings  of  the  Trustees  followed,  in 
which  the  subject  was  further  considered,  and  reports 
from  engineers  were  received.  The  result  was  the 
calling  of  another  popular  meeting  "to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  bonding  the  village  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  ex- 
pense of  introducing  water."  The  meeting  was  held 
on  January  9,  1872,  and  decided  the  question  in  the 
negative. 

Early  in  1872,  Yonkers  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  Mayor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  citizens  to  co- 
operate with  the  Common  Council  in  considering  the 
expediency  and  means  of  procuring  an  ample  supply 
of  water. 

The  labors  of  this  Committee  were  zealously  under- 
taken, faithfully  performed,  and  without  doubt  re- 
sulted in  bringing  about  a  clearer  idea  of  what  was 
needed  to  accomplish  this  end  than  the  Yonkers 
public  had  previously  received.  The  gentlemen  who 
performed  this  valuable  service  were  Thomas  W. 
Ludlow,  Dennis  McGrath,  Patrick  White,  Jacob  Read, 
Frederick  A.  Back,  John  T.  Waring,  Timothy  Ryan, 
George  B.  Upham,  M.D.,  Samuel  Leggett,  Cyrus 
Cleveland,  Joseph  Masten,  Robert  P.  Getty,  Rudolf 
Eickemeyer,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  George  B.  Skinner. 
Abijah  Curtiss,  Charles  R.  Dusenberry,  James  Stew- 
art and  Prof.  William  H.  C.  Bartlett  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  and  James  C.  Courter,  Mayor,  with 
A'derman  Eli  L.  Seger,  John  Brennan,  Albert 
Keeler,  William  Macfarlane,  Ethan  Flagg,  Hyatt  L. 
Garrison,  Henry  R.  Hicks  and  Zebulon  H.  Brower, 
constituting  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 

The  committee  entered  energetically  upon  the 
execution  of  its  duties.  The  proper  sub-committees 
were  appointed,  and  much  work  was  accomplished  in 
considering  not  only  the  sources,  but  also  the  methods 
of  supply.  The  Committee's  report,  together  with  the 
reports  of  its  sub-committees,  was  presented  January 
9,  1873,  and  named  the  Nepperhan  River  and  the 
Sprain  Brooks  as  the  only  available  sources  of  supply. 

By  resolution  embodied  in  the  report,  the  Common 
Council  was  requested  to  make  early  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  KB  act  em  [towering 
the  city  to  incur  an  indebtedness  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water. 

Among  other  matters  in  the  report  was  a  recommen- 
dation to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Robert  I'.  (Jetty,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jaioh  Read 
and  Eli  L.  Seger,  to  investigate  and  report  whether  a 
sufficient  supply  could  he  obtained  from  subterranean 
sources  in  the  valley  of  the  Nepperhan.  In  prosecu- 
ting this  investigation,  they  sank  a  well  to  a  consid- 
erable depth,  much  of  it  through  quicksand,  and 
reached  the  bed  rock  of  t he  valley.  Analyses  of  the 
water  they  encountered  in  their  work  showed  that  it 
was  doubtful  if  a  supply  suitable  for  all  purposes 
could  be  obtained  from  this  source. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  on  laws  and 
ordinances  then  caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared,  which 
was  presented  in  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law 
February  28,  1873.  This  bill  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  a  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of  Yonkers." 

It  provides  for  a  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 
five  in  number,  fixes  their  terms  of  ofiice  and  how 
they  shall  be  allotted,  and  designates  the  powers  of 
the  Board  and  the  ways  in  which  its  duties  shall  be 
executed.  It  originally  limited  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  sum  of  $300,000,  but  by  various  amendments  the 
amount  has  been  since  raised  to  $745,000,  to  cover  not 
only  the  expense  of  introducing  water  according  to 
the  first  plans,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  various  ex- 
tensions which  have  since  been  rendered  necessary. 
Among  the  most  important  additions  to  the  works 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  High  Service  District 
which  has  involved  the  erection  of  a  High  Service 
water  tower. 

The  members  of  the  first  board  and  their  terms  of 
office  were  as  follows,  viz:  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
five  years  ;  Robert  P.  Getty,  four  years  ;  David  Haw- 
ley,  three  years ;  Patrick  White,  two  years,  and 
Stephen  Barker,  one  year.  The  Board  was  organized 
March  24,  1873.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year 
Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Barker  resigned,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hamilton,  the  former  of  whom  was  made 
president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  in 
1874  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jacob  Read. 

Work  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1873  and  pro- 
secuted with  such  vigor  that  a  supply  for  fire  purposes 
was  soon  obtained,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1874, 
water  was  first  turned  on  to  so  much  of  the  system  of 
distribution  as  was  then  laid. 

A  small  basin  which  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  distributing  reservoir,  was  constructed  on  Lake 
Avenue,  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  mean  high  tide.  Its  supply  for  the  purposes 
above  named  was  derived  from  the  flow  of  a  small 
brook. 

In  the  month  of  March  1874,  William  W.  Wilson, 
C.E.,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  works.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  labor  of  making  the 
necessary  surveys  and  investigations,  to  determine 
the  source  whence  the  permanent  supply  should  be 
derived,  and  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  intro- 
duced and  distributed  for  general  use. 

The  Sprain  Brooks  were  chosen  as  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  a  dam  was  built  upon  the  Grassy  Sprain 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  northeasterly  from 
Getty  Square.  This  formed  a  storage  reservoir,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  six  millions  of 
gallons.  It  covers  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  five 
acres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  twenty  six  feet. 

The  waters  of  the  Sprain  Brooks  are  diverted  and 
carried  into  the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir  by  means 
of  a  canal  cut  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge 
dividing  the  two  valleys-    The  whole  drainage  area 


from  which  the  supply  is  derived  is  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

The  water  is  taken  from  the  storage  reservoir,  and 
supplied  to  the  city  by  two  pumping  engines,  one  of 
which  can- furnish  three  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
gallons  in  twenty  four  hours,  and  the  other  one  half 
less. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  introduction  of  water 
there  were  twenty  and  one  half  miles  of  pipes  of  all 
sizes  in  use,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hydrants. 
Subsequent  extensions,  including  the  High  Service 
district,  have  increased  the  length  of  mains  to  twenty 
nine  miles,  and  the  number  of  hydrants  to  three 
hundred  and  ten. 

When  the  project  of  constructing  the  storage  reser- 
voir was  first  presented,  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  location  for  it  was  developed,  founded  on  a 
supposition  by  many  citizens  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  extensive 
beds  of  peat  found  in  its  locality.  The  opposition 
was  so  strong,  that  discussion  became  quite  warm. 
Finally  the  subject  was  referred  by  general  consent  to 
Col.  J.  W.  Adams,  C.E.  and  to  Prof.  W.  Ripley 
Nichols  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  engineering 
and  chemical  considerations  involved  in  the  project. 

The  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  separately  submit- 
ted, concurred  in  fully  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  engineer,  and  this  endorse- 
ment has  been  sustained  by  the  results  of  the  work 
they  accomplished. 

The  works  are  divided  into  Low  and  High  Service 
Districts,  the  former  supplying  elevations  between  tide 
water  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above,  and  the 
latter  greater  elevations  to  a  height  Sf  four  hundred 
and  forty  feet  aoove  tide. 

The  High  Service  Works  were  begun  in  1883,  and 
are  now  completed.  They  are  supplied  by  a  pumping 
service,  of  a  capacity  of  one  million  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  draws  water  from  the  Lake  Avenue 
distributing  reservoir,  and  pumps  into  an  iron  tank 
placed  in  a  handsome  brick  tower,  of  octagonal  form, 
twenty-seven  feet  from  side  to  side  in  width  and  one 
hundred  feet  high.  From  this  tank  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed as  required. 

The  interest  of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  outstanding  water  bonds  is  met  by 
the  surplus  of  earnings  over  expenses,  and  by  direct 
tax  laid  upon  the  property  in  what  is  called  the 
water  district.  The  water  act  provides  also  for  the 
creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt  by  installments. 

The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water  from  Croton 
Lake  to  New  York  city,  forms  a  bridge  over  Saw-mill 
river  at  Yonkers.  In  the  county  twenty-five  streams 
cross  the  line  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  which  are  from 
twelve  to  seventy  feet  below  the  grade  line,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty-three  feet  below  the  top  covering 
of  the  aqueduct.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
valleys  is  that  where  the  aqueduct  crosses  the  Saw-mill 
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river  in  Yonkers,  the  foundation  of  which  is  fifty  feet 
below  the  top  covering  of  the  aqueduct 

The  Yonkers  Water  Board  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  some  of  whom,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, together  with  the  clerk,  have  served  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  work  :  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
president;  Jacob  Read,  treasurer;  John  G.  Peene, 
John  Wallace,  Michael  Walsh.  William  H.  Doty  is 
clerk,  and  Win.  W.  Wilson  is  superintendent.  The 
late  eminent  lawyer,  John  M.  Mason,  Esq.,  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  board, 
and  had  charge  of  all  its  legal  proceedings,  including 
the  important  and  intricate  duties  belonging  to  the 
appropriation  of  lands  for  public  use. 

Ethan  Flagg,  who  was  for  several  years  president 
of  the  Water  Board  and  whose  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  village 


the  title  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  tract  once  be- 
longing to  his  granduncle,  and  that,  with  his  active 
co-operation  and  largely  under  his  direction,  the  plan 
of  the  prospective  city  was  laid  out  substantially  a>  we 
now  see  it. 

While  consecrating  his  energies  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  Yonkers,  Ethan  Flagg 
did  not,  however,  forget  the  mental,  moral  and  relig- 
ious interests  of  the  place.  He  was  liberal  in  ex- 
penditure of  his  time  and  generous  in  contributing  of 
his  means  for  the  support  of  every  institution  and 
movement  that  bade  fair  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public 
manners  and  morals.  In  devotion  to  the  public  service 
he  was  untiring;  albeit  he  cared  less  for  the  reputation 
than  ibr  the  consciousness  of  advancing  the  common 
weal.  Enjoying  a  personal  esteem  among  those  who 
knew  him  well,  which  made  his  election  to  any  public 
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and  city  of  Yonkers,  was  born  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  the.  20th  of  July,  1820,  and  died  in  Yonkers 
on  the  llth  of  October,  1884.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Wells  Flagg,  was  a  niece  atid  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Lemuel  Wells,  the  last  proprietor  of  the  manorial 
lands  which,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  had  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Frederick  Philipse.  Within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wells,  Ethan  Flagg  re- 
moved to  Yonkers,  which  became  his  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  he  bad  acquired 
a  familiarity  with  business  pursuits  during  a  connec- 
tion of  two  years  with  a  mercantile  house  in  Boston, 
Mass.  From  the  first  he  entertained  brilliant  antici- 
pations of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  little  settlement, 
then  scarcely  more  than  a  hamlet,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ncpperhan,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  development  of  its  latent  resources. 
Hence,  it  was  that  by  judicious  purchases  he  acquired 


trust  at  their  disposal  well-nigh  certain  in  advance,  he 
consented  to  take  upon  himself  at  different  times  the 
duties  of  many  of  the  principal  positions  connected 
with  the  village  and  city  governments.  Among  other 
offices,  he  served  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  original 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village;  was  one  of  the  first 
aldermen  and  president  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city;  was  a  member  and  for  five  years  president  of  the 
Hoard  of  Water  Commissioners,  and  several  times  rep- 
resented the  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  West- 
chester County.  While  he  was  a  decided  Republican 
in  sentiment,  his  patriotism  was  confined  by  no  party 
limits,  and,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  gave 
to  the  government  and  to  the  agencies  set  on  foot  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  warfare  his  undivided  and 
hearty  support.  In  financial  enterprises  he  w  as  always 
a  leader,  never  bold  to  rashness,  and  never  so  cautious 
as  to  endanger  success.    He  was  a  director  of  the  First 
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National  Bank  from  its  inception,  and  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Yonkers  Savings-Bank  from  its  incorpora- 
tion to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Many  of  the  churches,  even  those  with  which  he 
was  not  otherwise  connected,  were  the  recipients  of 
substantial  help  at  his  hands ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  no  appeal  for  a  cause  that  he  regarded  as  de- 
serving was  ever  addressed  to  him  without  meeting 
with  a  prompt  and  generous  response.  Soon  after  his 
coming  to  Yonkers  he  joined  in  the  efforts  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  (then  the.  Reformed 
Dutch)  Church.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  place  justified  the  organization 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  entered  with  his 
accustomed  energy  into  the  enterprise,  and  became  the 
largest  giver,  as  well  as  one  of  the  soundest  of  advisers. 
Besides  large  contributions  in  money,  both  to  the  orig- 
inal edifice  and  to  the  successive  improvements  and 
extensions,  the  extremely  eligible  and  valuable  plot  of 
ground  upon  which  the  church  stands  was  his  exclusive 
donation. 

In  his  business  relations,  Ethan  Flagg  was  distin- 
guished both  for  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  affairs  and  for  acuteness  in  the 
discernment  of  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  Honorable  and  upright  in  his  own 
transactions,  he  looked  for  and  appreciated  in  others 
the  integrity  which  he  himself  displayed.  To  those 
who  showed  that  they  merited  it  he  extended  a  confi- 
dence as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  He  delighted  in  what 
is  really  the  highest  form  of  practical  benevolence,  for 
one  of  his  ruling  passions  was  a  desire  to  help  men 
who  showed  a  readiness  to  help  themselves,  and  it  has 
been  justly  observed  that  many  of  the  most  prosperous 
citizens  of  Yonkers  can  trace  the  origin  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  timely  support  which  they  found  in  Ethan 
Flagg  in  their  first  efforts  to  advance  in  the  world. 

The  Police  Department. — A  very  satisfactory 
account  of  this  department  was  published  in  the 
Yonkers  Gazeiteof  January  6, 1877, bringing  its  history 
down  to  that  date.  The  article  was  afterwards 
thrown  into  pamphlet  form.  From  it  we  select  what 
we  need  as  far  as  it  will  bring  us,  and  later  matter 
we  supply  from  other  sources. 

Before  August,  1866,  Yonkers  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  very  inefficient  police,  the  creature  and 
machine  of  its  politicians.  Those  who  had  the  em- 
ploying and  directing  of  it,  seemed  to  care  more  for 
the  votes  of  the  classes  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  in 
check  than  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  people 
and  their  property.  The  result  was  that  the  rough 
and  criminal  classes  had  things  pretty  much  their 
own  way.  At  length  the  people  became  aroused  to 
the  danger  and  shame  of  this  state  of  affairs.  A 
special  town  meeting  was  held  at  Flagg's  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  July,  14,  1866,  at  5.15  p.  M.  Lyman  Cobb, 
Jr.,  justice  of  the  peace,  presided,  and  J.  G.  P. 
Holden,  town  clerk,  acted  as  secretary.  After  the 
call  for  the  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved, 


Supervisor  Isaac  H.  Knox  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which,  after  an  exciting  debate,  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  ayes  to  forty-seven 
nays  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  voted  and  determined,  liy  the  lawful  voters 
of  the  town  of  Yonkers,  in  pursuance  of  chapter  403  of  the  laws  of 
18C4,  that  regular  patrolmen  of  the  metropolitan  police  to  the  number 
of  fourteen,  of  whom  at  least  four  shall  be  mounted,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  board  of  metropolitan  police  for  the  said  town  of  Yonkers,  and 
that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  be  raised  by  tax  in  such  town 
for  contribution  to  the  metropolitan  police  fund,  to  pay  such  regular 
patrolmen. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  and  the 
clerk  of  this  town  meeting  to  present  to  the  board  of  metropolitan  po- 
lice, and  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Westchester,  a 
certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  town  meeting,  as  far  as  such 
proceedings  relate  to  the  appointment  and  pay  of  regular  patrolmen  of 
the  metropolitan  police  of  said  town — 6aid  copies  to  be  certified  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  said  presiding  officer  and  clerk." 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  August  1866,  a  detail  from 
the  Metropolitan  police  force  arrived  in  the  town, 
consisting  of  a  captain,  two  sergeants  and  twelve 
patrolmen.  This  force  took  possession  and  command 
of  the  building  then  known  as  Melah's  Hotel,  in 
Dock  Street,  near  Warburton  Avenue,  which  had 
been  leased  for  them.  The  lock-up  was  located  on 
James  Street.  The  building  on  Dock  Street  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  town  and  made  a  head- 
quarters for  the  police.  We  shall  refer  to  this 
again. 

The  following  article  from  the  Yonkers  Gazette  of 
August  11,  1866,  gives  the  names  of  the  new  force 
and  shows  the  feeling  of  the  paper  and  of  the  citizens 
in  reference  to  their  coming  : — 

"The  Metropolitan  Policemen  on  Duty.— The  vexed  and  long 
agitated  police  question  is  finally  settled,  and  wo  h  e  it  may  prove  to 
be  settled  for  the  best  ;nterests  of  the  town  and  village.  There  need  no 
longer  be  daily  excited  debates  over  this  matter.  The  newly-detailed 
men  from  the  metropolitan  police  force  arrived  here  yesterday,  boing 
ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Wilson,  at  the  Btation  house  in  Yonkers, 
next  door  to  Dr.  Reeves's  store,  Dock  street,  at  1  o'clock  p.  in.,  on  Fri- 
day, the  10th  of  August,  1866.  The  town  of  Yonkers  is  designated  as  a 
sub  station  of  the  thirty-second  precinct.  The  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners have  made  a  detail  of  twelve  patrolmen  and  two  sergeants  to  do 
duty  in  this  town  under  Capt.  Alansou  S.  Wilson,  as  follows  :  Sergt. 
James  M.  Flandreau,  from  the  thirty-second  precinct  ;  Sergt.  John  Man- 
gin,  thirtieth;  Patrolmen — J.  M.  King,  third;  G.  A.  Kinsler,  fifth; 
James  McLaughlin,  seventh  ;  E.  Spencer,  tenth  ;  Geo.  W.  McCullough, 
eleventh  ;  F.  Boyd,  thirteenth  ;  C.  Weston,  fourteenth  ;  Win.  Irvin, 
seventeenth  ;  C.  W.  Austin,  twenty-second  ;  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  thirty- 
second  ;  J.  N.  Foster,  seventeenth  ;  and  M.  T.  Hall,  sixteenth.  Last 
night  the  newly-arrived  guardians  of  the  peace  went  on  duty,  being  de- 
tailed to  their  respective  beats  by  Sergt.  Flandreau,  who  is  the  chief  offi- 
cer at  this  station  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Wilson  A  portion  of  the 
force  for  this  part  of  the  thirty-second  precinct  will  be  mounted  anil  pa- 
trol the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  officers  and  men  detailed  for  duty 
here  appear  to  he  "the  right  men  in  the  right  place,"  and  that  they 
will  faithfully  and  fearlessly  perform  their  duty  we  have  no  doubt.  Let 
all  rowdies  and  evil-disposed  persons  hereabouts  henceforth  be  on  their 
good  behavior  if  they  don't  wish  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  The 
present  police  do  not  fear  your  ballots,  and  are  no  respecters  of  persons 
when  their  duty  calls  them  to  make  arrests. 

The  effect  of  the  new  arrangement  became  at  once 
apparent.  It  continued  in  operation  till  the  10th  of 
April,  1871,  a  little  less  than  five  years.  During  this 
period  a  strong  and  safe  hand  was  felt  to  be  present 
in  the  town  and  controlling.    The  Gaztlte  details  in 
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its  article  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  cases  of 
arrests  and  their  results,  and  shows  that  the  depart- 
ment was  thoroughly  efficient.  The  good  order  of  the 
town  came  to  be  proverbial.  Yet  after  a  time,  a 
change  was  made.  Not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  force,  but  from  a  general  feeling  that  the  town 
ought  to  have  its  own  independent  police  department, 
a  separate  Yonkers  police  was  established,  whose  his- 
tory will  be  given  below. 

The  changes  made  upon,  or  that  occurred  within 
the  force  during  the  nearly  five  years  of  its  existence, 
are  given  in  the  Gazette  article  as  follows: 

August  16,  180(5,  patrolman  Joseph  H.  Wilson  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  patrolman  George  W.  Os- 
born  was  detailed  to  fill  his  place. 

December  14,  1866,  patrolman  William  Irviu  was 
transferred  to  the  sixteenth  precinct,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  patrolman  Leon  Doncourt. 

January  29,  1867,  an  event  transpired  which  came 
near  depriving  Yonkers  of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officers  it  ever  had,  viz. :  sergeant  John  Mangin,  who 
has  now  (1886)  been  at  the  head  of  the  force  many 
years.  Sergeant  Mangin  was  on  that  day  transferred 
to  the  nineteenth  precinct,  but  the  mistake  of  this 
transfer  became  so  quickly  apparent  to  the  authorities 
that  he  was  returned  to  his  Yonkers  post  the  very 
next  day. 

April  6,  1867,  patrolman  Elijah  Spencer  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  nineteenth  precinct,  and  patrolman 
Leonard  Walters  from  the  fourteenth  precinct  was 
sent  to  fill  his  place. 

July  22, 1867,  patrolman  Cornelius  Weston  and  on 
the  next  day  patrolman  Charles  W.  Austin  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  roundsmen.  They  were  the 
first  roundsmen  appointed  on  the  Yonkers  force. 

November  17,  1868,  patrolman  Justin  N.  Foster 
died  of  c  msumption.  This  was  the  only  death  within 
the  force  during  the  connection  of  Yonkers  with  the 
Metropolitan  police. 

September  25,  1869,  patrolman  G.  A.  Kinsler  was 
transferred  to  the  thirty -second  precinct. 

October  7,  1869,  patrolman  George  W.  McCullough 
was  dismissed  from  the  force. 

October  17,  1869,  patrolman  Matthew  T.  Hall  was 
transferred  to  the  twenty-first  Precinct,  and  Patrol- 
man John  Clark  was  detailed  from  that  precinct  to 
fill  his  place. 

History  of  the  Separate  Yonkers  Police. 
— We  now  copy  almost  without  change  from  the  Ga- 
zette article  down  to  its  date,  January  6,  1877. 

The  Yonkers  police  force  was  organized  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1871.  On  the  30th  of  March  preced- 
ing, the  act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  local 
police  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  men  from 
the  old  Metropolitan  force  were  given  till  the  1st  of 
May,  to  elect  whether  they  would  remain  with  the 
Yonkers  police  or  return  to  New  York.  They  had 
all  made  their  selection  by  the  10th,  when  the  force 
was  organized  as  follows: 


Julm  Mungin,  captain  ;  James  M.  King,  Charles  W.  Austin,  sergeants  ; 
George  W.  Osborn,  James  McLaughlin,  roundsmen ;  John  (ogans, 
James  P.  Embree,  Martin  Geary,  John  Henexey,  Edward  Lucas,  Richard 
Laurie,  C'assius  McGregor,  James  II.  Mealing,  Michael  Muldoon,  Pat- 
rick Muldoon,  James  J.  Norton,  II.  J.  Quinn,  John  Redding,  Sherman 
II.  Smith,  Louis  Sprenger,  John  II.  Woodiuff,  Frederick  H.  Woodruff, 
Samuel  L.  Whaley,  patrolmen  ;  Michael  Foley,  doorman  ;  James  Mc- 
Devitt,  hostler. 

The  following  changes  have  since  been  made  or 
have  taken  place  in  the  force. 

September  20,  1871,  Michael  Geary  and  Alexander 
Stevenson  were  appointed  patrolmen  in  place  of 
Michael  Muldoon  and  Samuel  L.  Whaley. 

July  2,  1872,  patrolman  John  H.  Woodruff'  died, 
and  November  29,  1872,  Alfred Nodine  was  appointed 
patrolman  in  his  place. 

January  29,  1873,  John  Houlahau  ;  July,  21,  1873, 
Gideon  C.  Reynolds  and  William  Carroll,  and  Au- 
gust 18,  1873,  Joseph  E.  Johnstone  and  Lawrence 
Berrian  were  appointed  patrolmen. 

August  18,  1873,  Sergeant  James  M.  King  and  with 
him  patrolman  Alexander  Stevenson,  Patrick  Mul- 
doon and  Gideon  Reynolds  were  transferred  to  the 
Kingsbridge  Station,  to  which  also  patrolmen  James 
J.  Norton  and  Edward  Lucas  had  been  transferred  a 
little  before.  This  force  remained  at  Kingsbridge  till 
its  annexation  to  New  York  City  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary 1874,  when  patrolmen  Stevenson  and  Reynolds 
returned  to  the  Yonkers  Station. 

August  19,  1873,  roundsman  George  W.  Osborn 
was  detailed  as  acting  sergeant,  and  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Kingsbridge  to  New  York  City,  he  was  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1874,  appointed  sergeant  in  place  of 
sergeant  James  M.  King,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
New  York  force  at  the  time  of  the  annexation. 

August  18,  1873,  patrolman  Frederick  H.  Wood- 
ruff was  appointed  roundsman  to  fill  the  place  of 
roundsman  Osborn,  promoted. 

July  1, 1874,  Patrick  Whalen,  and  July  29,  1874, 
Charles  L.  Anderson  weie  appointed  patrolmen. 

August  19,  1874,  patrolman  James  P.  Embree  was 
appointed  roundsman  and  detailed  to  act  at  the  Bronx- 
ville  Station. 

September  16,  1874,  Samuel  N.  Hanley  was  ap- 
pointed patrolman. 

November  21,  1874,  patrolman  Henry  J.  Quinn  was 
appointed  roundsman. 

February  18,  1875,  William  Banks,  and  January  7, 
1876,  David  Taxter  were  appointed  patrolmen. 

March  19,  1876,  David  Taxter  resigned. 

March  30,  1876,  Ricbard  Laurie,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed, was  reappointed  patrolman.  He  was  shortly 
after  again  dismissed,  and  James  McGowau  was  ap- 
pointed patrolman  in  his  place. 

March  30,  1876,  Thomas  Nolan  was  appointed 
doorman. 

July  10,  1876,  Theodore  F.  Muller,  and  December 
1,  1876,  William  Hatfield,  were  appointed  patrol- 
men. 

January  1,  1877,  patrolman  James  P.  Embree  and 
the  next  day,  patrolman  William  Hatfield  resigned. 
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January  15,  1877,  Henry  L.  Hillman  and  James 
Nolan  were  appointed  patrolmen.  The  former  re- 
signed August  24,  1878. 

August  28,  1878,  Joseph  W.  Archer;  July  2, 1879, 
.hunt  s  G.  Tice,  and  August  7,  1880,  Peter  McGowan 
and  Henry  Coolcy  were  appointed  patrolmen. 

September  1,  18S0,  Alexander  Stevenson,  patrol- 
man, resigned,  and  September  15,  John  Houlahan, 
patrolman,  was  dismissed. 

( >ctober  13,  1880,  William  Conklin  and  John  Riley, 
and  November  19,  1880,  William  H.  Lent  were  ap- 
pointed patrolmen. 

March  17,  1881,  John  Riley,  patrolman,  was  dis- 
missed,  and  April  1,  Lawrence  Berrian,  patrolman, 
resigned. 

April  20,  1881,  Frank  Acker  and  George  Cooley 
were  appointed  patrolmen.  The  former  resigned  July 
1,  1881. 

July  20,  1881,  George  Frazier,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
patrolman. 

December  17,  18.S1,  Sergeant  Charles  W.  Austin 
died. 

December  22,  1881,  Janus  McLaughlin,  rounds- 
man, was  promoted  sergeant,  and  Henry  J.  Quinn, 
roundsman,  was  promoted  to  roundsman  at  head- 
quarters. The  same  day  also  Richard  E.  Wilcox, 
patrolman,  was  detailed  as  acting  roundsman. 

January  4,  1882,  John  W.  Edwards  was  appointed 
patrolman,  and  May  17,  1882,  patrolmen  John  W. 
Edwards  and  James  H.  Mealing  were  dismissed. 

■June  7,  1882,  Andrew  J.  Healcy  and  George  Dins- 
more  were  appointed  patrolmen. 

August  5,  1882,  Theodore  Midler,  patrolman,  died. 

October  3,  1883,  August  Dietzel  was  appointed  pa- 
trolman. 

October  9,  1883,  the  Surgeon  of  Police,  J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  M.D.,  died,  and  September  17,  1884,  Samuel 
Swift,  M.D.,  acting  surgeon,  was  appointed  sur- 
geon. 

October  29,  1884,  Michael  Foley,  doorman  and, 
January  31,  1885,  Charles  L.  Anderson,  patrolman, 
were  dismissed. 

February  11,  1885,  Edward  Murray  and  Howard 
Esmond  were  appointed  patrolmen. 

May  1,  1885,  Richard  M.  Johnstone,  hostler,  was 
promoted  to  patrolman. 

.May  9,  1885,  JohnCary  was  appointed  station-house 
keeper. 

May  20,  1885,  George  Shuler,  was  appointed  acting 
hostler  on  probation. 

May  22,  18S(j,  Louis  Sprenger,  patrolman,  died. 

Headquarters  of  the  Forck. — The  headquar- 
ters of  the  police,  as  before  stated,  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  still  are,  in  the  three-story  brick  building 
on  Dock  Street,  formerly  known  as  Melah's  Hotel. 
The  building  was  at  first  rented  annually  for  five 
years.  Then  it  was  purchased  by  the  old  town  of 
Yonkers  for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  city.  On  the  right  of  its  entrance 
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from  the  street,  as  it  has  been  fitted  up  and  fur- 
nished, is  a  large  office,  in  which  at  an  inrailed  desk 
a  sergeant  on  duty  always  sits  day  and  night.  Within 
the  railing  are  various  telegraph  instruments  of  the 
general,  citizens'  and  bank  lines  controlled  by  the 
police.  On  the  wall  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  are 
ten  square  black  walnut  cases  with  glass  doors.  This 
outfit  is  called  "The  Rogue's  Gallery."  It  contains 
many  hundreds  of  photographs  of  criminals,  including 
all  the  noted  ones  who  have  been  captured  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  outside  of  Yonkers.  Captain 
Mangin  has  also  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  law-breakers  of  Yonkers  itself.  In  the  rear 
of  this  room  is  the  captain's  private  office,  com- 
fortably and  handsomely  fitted  up.  Within  this  room 
is  a  case  with  glass  doors,  which  holds  the  battery  of 
the  citizens'  line  of  telegraph.  The  room  also  eon- 
tains  two  wardrobes  used  by  the  captain  and  ser- 
geants. In  the  basement  are  strong  cells  lined  with 
zinc,  with  brick  ceilings  and  grated  doors,  from  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious 
prisoner  to  escape.  In  the  front  part  is  a  lodging- 
room  for  tramps.  On  the  second  floor  in  the  front  is 
a  large  apartment  for  the  meetings  of  the  police  com- 
missioners, and  in  the  rear  are  a  bedroom  for  the 
captain  and  a  sitting-room  for  the  men.  There  are 
also  two  smaller  hall  bedrooms  for  the  sergeants.  <  >n 
the  third  floor  are  three  bedrooms  for  patrolmen  and 
two  for  the  roundsmen.  All  these  rooms  are  con- 
nected with  the  office  below  by  bells,  so  that  at  any 
moment  all  the  men  from  all  parts  of  the  building 
may  be  brought  to  the  office  at  the  requirement  of 
the  captain  or  sergeant  upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bells. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Yonkers  po- 
lice in  1871,  there  were  two  sub-police  stations — one 
at  Kingsbridge  and  (me  at  Bronxville,  but  in  July, 
1874,  as  Kingsbridge  had  been  annexed  to  New  York 
City,  the  former  passed  under  the  control  of  the  New 
York  police.  The  Bronxville  sub-station  is  the  only 
one  now  connected  with  the  Yonkers  headquarters. 
At  present  one  roundsman  only — Joseph  E.  Johnstone 
— is  detailed  to  duty  at  the  Bronxville  station. 

The  central  office  in  Dock  Street  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  New  York  ( 'ity  (  Vntral  office, 
the  Bronxville  sub-station,  all  the  banks,  and  the 
houses  of  many  private  citizens,  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  citizens'  line.  The  connection  between  headquar- 
ters and  New  York  was  effected  on  Thursday,  June 
20, 1867,  and  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  first  message  was  sent  as  follows  : 

Tlu>  BurijoiUits  nf  lliis  rural  station  return  their  thanks  to  tin- r. .111- 
missiontTs  ami  superintoncte-tit,  anil  the  citizens  atv  congratulatine;  us  on 
our  police  telegraphic  connection  with  the  empire  city. 

"  Crowley." 

On  Saturday,  February  24,  1874,  the  line  to  Bronx- 
ville sub-station  was  completed,  and  at  8.20  p.m.  the 
following  message  was  sent  by  Superintendent  Crow- 
ley: 
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"  No.  a  Dock  street  > 
"  ioxuu,  February j  °.4.  MT4. 1 
"  7Y>  Caarlea  n.  Daataoerry,  E*i}.,  PrmUtutof  lte  limird  of  /Vice. 

"W  igmtulato  the  ratal  district  upon  practical  annexation  to  it- 
self, ami  in  recognizing  the  claim  tli.it  '  as  goes  Tuekahoe  bo  goes  the 
state,'  sincerely  hope  the  telegraph  will  prove  of  Taltie  in  aiding  you  to 
go  straight. 

"  Very  truly  TOUTS, 

11  Geo.  W.  Cobb,  Sec'y." 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  April,  1S74,  the  first  signal- 
box  was  put  in  working  order,  and  the  following 
message  sent  from  box  No.  4,  on  Ashburton  Avenue: 
"2!),"  meaning  "Captain  Mangin  is  here."  A  few 
seconds  afterwards  "27"  was  returned  from  head- 
quarters, meaning  "Sergeant  Austin  is  in  this 
office." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1 875,  a  burglary  was  commit- 
ted at  the  residence  of  -Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Ludlow  in 
South  Yonkers.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event 
a  number  of  citizens  expressed  a  desire  to  have  tele- 
graphic communication  opened  between  their  resi- 
dences and  the  police  headquarters.  The  idea  was 
considered  a  good  one,  and  seventeen  citizens  at  once 
signed  an  agreement  to  have  such  connection  formed. 
The  work  was  begun  at  once  and  perfected  under  the 
supervision  of  Superintendent  Crowley  and  Captain 
Mangin,  and  in  a  short  time  was  ready  for  use.  The 
first  instrument  was  placed  in  George  H.  Purser's 
residence,  and  on  January  11,  1876,  the  first  business 
message  was  sent  across  the  line  from  H.  1''.  Bald- 
win's resilience — "  24(i  " — which  translated  into  words 
means,  "  Notify  Dr.  Upham  he  is  wanted  here  forth- 
with." All  the  required  telegraphic  instruments  were 
made  and  put  in  working  order  by  Messrs.  Pierce  <& 
Jones,  of  14!)  William  Street,  New  York. 

All  of  our  banks  have  telegraphic  communication 
with  headquarters  by  special  wires,  forming  a  com- 
plete burglar  alarm.  There  is  an  indicator  at  head- 
quarters, and  at  each  of  the  banks  they  have  a  key 
with  which  they  can  call  the  sergeant  at  headquar- 
ters, or  answer  a  signal.  Each  bank  has  its  appro- 
priate number  and  when  it  signals  the  station  its 
number  is  shown  on  the  indicator.  By  this  means  if 
a  suspicious  character  enters  the  bank  and  attempts 
to  perform  any  unlawful  act  the  bankoflicial  can  have 
a  policeman  on  hand  in  less  than  five  minutes,  while 
he  engages  the  suspected  person  in  conversation  or 
in  any  other  manner.  All  the  safes  are  so  connected 
that  the  slightest  tampering  with  the  doors  will  sig- 
nal headqQarters.  This  telegraph  is  an  invaluable 
acquisition  and  the  robbery  of  our  banks  is  literally 

out  of  the  question. 

In  all  these  various  branches  of  the  telegraph 
the  message  is  not  spelled  out  and  received  as 
in  the  ordinary  mode,  but  is  sent  by  numerical 
signals,  and  at  each  terminus  is  a  manual  containing 
the  definition  to  these  numbers,  so  that  when  head- 
quarters are  signaled  the  sergeant  goes  to  the  instrti 
incut,  announces  he  is  there  and  receives  the  number 
of  the  message,  and,  if  he  does  not  already  know  it, 


he  turns  to  the  manual  and  finds  it.  In  communicat- 
ing with  New  York,  Bronxville,  or  one  or  two  of  the 
post  boxes,  if  the  sergeant  wishes  to  send  a  special 
message  he  uses  a  dial  instrument  and  can  thus  send 
auy  message  required.  The  dial  instruments  are 
only  located  at  headquarters,  Bronxville  sub-station, 
Box  No.  7,  Tuekahoe  road.  Box  No.  8,  Underbill 
street,  Box  No.  !»,  at  Hunt's  Bridge,  Box  No.  11,  at 
Morsemere,  Box  No.  333,  at  Mr.  Frederic  Shonnard's, 
and  Box  No.  44,  at  Captain  Mangin's  residence. 
These  different  boxes  have  proved  of  immense  value 
to  the  force,  inasmuch  as  a  man  may  be  recalled  al- 
most at  a  moment's  warning,  without  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  messenger  after  him,  and  when  he  reports 
at  the  box  the  sergeant  can  tell  him  either  to  return  to 
headquarters,  or  remain  on  his  poet,  or  give  him  other 
instructions.  During  the  night  a  signal  is  received 
from  these  boxes  every  five  or  seven  minutes,  but 
during  the  day  time  not  so  often. 

The  police  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  all  the 
instruments  of  the  citizens*  lines,  and  receive  in  this 
way  signals  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
There  are  now,  besides  the  sub-station  at  Bronxville, 
seventeen  telegraph  stations,  all  belonging  to  the  city, 
their  location  being  as  follows  : 


At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 
At  No. 


235  ashburton  Avenue. 
:>  Oak  Hill  Avenne. 
24  Hivenlale  Avenue. 
345  Tuekahoe  Road. 
:  Underbill  Avenue 
123  Itronx  Kivcr  Koad. 
■J.V!  South  Itroudnay. 
11  North  Hroadway. 
68  Warluirton  Avenue. 


At  No.  :17  Poet  Street. 

At  No.  :il  Garden  Street. 

At  No.  13  Nod  toe  HUL 

At  No.  27  NftpperhaD  Avenue 

At  No.  17  North  Broadway. 

At  No.  i»r-  Hawthorne  Avenue. 
At  No.  04  Orchard  Street. 
At  No.  Id  Uivorda'o  Avenue. 


In  addition  to  all  these  telegraphic  arrangements, 
the  police  office  has  a  telephone,  and  by  courtesy  the 
permission  to  call  upon  any  house  in  the  city  that  has 
telephonic  connections. 

The  brick  building  in  the  City  Hall  grounds,  be- 
tween the  Hall  and  Warburton  Building  contains  the 
police  stables.  It  was  built  in  187.3-74,  the  work  be- 
ing accepted  by  the  city  on  the  9tfa  of  February  in 
the  latter  year.  Its  cost  was  £<i,.'!.'!.s\li(i.  Its  arrange- 
ments are  model  in  every  respect.  A  new  building 
for  the  police  headquarters  within  the  City  Hall 
grounds  was  under  contemplation  in  187"».  Plana 
were  invited  and  the  common  council  even  went  so 
far  as  to  adopt  Certain  plans  on  the  K>th  of  May, 
187.r).    But  nothing  further  was  ever  done. 

The  present  force  is  composed  of  the  following  of- 
ficers and  men  : 

Samuel  Swift,  M.D.,  surgeon,  appointed  September  17,  ISS4 
John  Mangin,  captain,  on  the  force  from  1866,  and  appointed  captain 
April  10,  1871. 
tienrge  W.  Oshorn,  sergeant,  appointed  Julj  15,  1874 
.lames  McLaughlin,  sergeant,  ap|>ninted  l>cccml>er  22,  1881. 
Frederick  II.  Woodruff,  roundsman,  appointed  August  IS,  1S7:I. 
Haurj  J.  Qjulun,  roundsman,  appointed  November  21,  1874. 

Qaorga  Shu  tor,  naatter. 

TIioiiibh  Nolan,  diKirkee|MT.  appointed  March  .10.  1871'.. 

John  Carey,  doorkeeper,  appolntao'  M«>  s.  1886 

John  T.  Hcdding,  patrolman,  appointed  April  29,  1871. 
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William  Carroll,  patrolman,  appointed  July  21,  1873, 

Gideon  ('.  Reynolds,  patrolman,  appointed  July  21,  1873. 

Joseph  E.  Johnstone,  patrolman,  appointed  August  18,  187:s ;  detailed 
acting  roundsman  at  Bronxsvflle  sub-station  December  '27,  187G. 

Richard  E.  Wilcox,  patrolman,  appointed  November  21,1874;  detailed 
acting  roundsman  at  headquarters  December  21,  1881. 

James  McGowan,  patrolman,  appointed  March  30,  1S7H. 

James  Nolau,  patrolman,  appointed  January  13,  1877. 

James  8.  Tire,  patrolman,  appointed  July  2,  1879. 

Peter  HcQowan,  patrolman,  appointed  August  7,  1880. 

Henry  Cooley,  patrolman,  appointed  August  12,  1880. 

William  Conklin,  patrolman,  appointed  October  13,  1880. 

William  H.  Lent,  patrolman,  appointed  November  19,  1880. 

George  I'ooley,  patrolman,  appointed  April  12,  1881. 

George  E.  Dinsmore,  patrolman,  appointed  June  7,  1882. 

Andrew  J.  Healy,  patrolman,  appointed  June  7,  1882. 

August  I>iet/.el,  patrolman,  appointed  Octoher  II,  188:1. 

Howard  Esmond,  patrolman,  appointed  February  11,  1885. 

Edward  Murray,  patrolman,  appointed  February  11,  1885. 

Richard  M.  Johnstone,  patrolman,  appointed  May  1,  1885. 

No  term  of  office  is  assigned  to  the  Captain,  and 
all  the  other  men  hold  their  office  during  good  behav- 
iour. 

The  cost  of  the  police  protection  of  the  city  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  1,  1884,  was  $36,564.91.  The  record 
of  the  force  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Mangin 
has  been  excellent  always.  The  following  table  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  labors  in  compelling  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  in  the  enforcement  of  good  order. 
It  comprises  the  arrests  by  it  during  the  year  covered 
by  the  latest  report. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

10 

12 

9 

99 

4 

0 

4 

1 

4 

II 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

3 

1 

(i 

1 

C 

5 

11 

4G 

3 

49 

1 

0 

1 

Habitual  drunkenness  

II 

:S 

3 

G 

9 

Intoxication  

.  215 

21 

236 

Intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct 

.  40 

3 

49 

6 

1 

1) 

56 

28 

1 

29 

.  :i 

0 

3 

21 

2 

23 

8 

0 

8 

.  2 

0 

2 

Vagrancy  

.  3!) 

8 

47 

Violation  of  Corporation  ordinances. 

.  58 

3 

61 

Violation  of  excise  law  

.  21 

II 

21 

660 

71 

740 

In  addition  to  arrests  the  police  are  under  orders  to 
examine  every  store  and  place  of  business  at  night 
and  see  that  it  is  secured,  report  street  lamps  un- 
lighted,  &c,  &c.  And  wben  citizens  mean  to  be  ab- 
sent from  town  for  a  season,  if  they  inform  the  po- 
lice of  the  fact,  special  vigilance  is  given  to  their 
premises  till  they  return.  Of  hundreds  of  premises 
intrusted  to  their  care  in  this  way,  but  one  has  ever 
yet  been  molested,  and  in  that  case,  the  thieves  were 
arrested  and  the  property  recovered. 


Captain  John  Mangin,  tbe  present  (1886)  chief  of 
the  police  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  was  born  in  Tipper- 
ary,  Ireland,  January  10,  1828.  His  father,  Thomas 
Mangin,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Martin 
Eagan,  was  a  land  steward  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Friend. 
The  educational  opportunities  of  young  Mangin  were 
very  limited,  and  pursued  under  great  difficulties. 
He  was  obliged  to  walk  five  miles  to  a  school,  which 
was  kept  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  his  father  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  ami  si  x 
pence  a  quarter.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  fact  thai 
Captain  Mangin  lias  so  strong  an  admiration  for  the 
American  system  of  public  schools. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Captain  Mangin  married 
.Mary,  daughter  of  Michael  Purdy,  and  soon  after 
emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  in 
August,  1848.  His  first  business  in  the  New  World 
was  working  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  His  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  attracted  attention,  and  when  trains, 
commenced  running  he  was  appointed  station  agent 
at  Manhattanville.  In  this  position  he  remained 
eight  years,  and  was  then  appointed  agent  at  Yonkers, 
where  he  remained  from  1857  to  1800,  in  which  year 
he  joined  the  New  York  police  force,  and,  having 
shown  bis  ability  and  intelligence  by  making  several 
important  arrests,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  ten  months, 
made  roundsman,  and  two  months  after  was  promoted 
to  sergeant.  In  the  draft-riots  he  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  was  severely  injured.  After  this  he  was 
sent,  with  Captain  Walling,  to  Staten  Island,  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  riot  which  was  threatened,  owing  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  quarantine  station.  In  August , 
1866,  he  was  sent,  with  Sergeant  James  Flambeau 
and  twelve  patrolmen,  to  Yonkers,  and  remained 
stationed  there  as  sergeant  till  the  .Metropolitan 
Police  District  was  abolished,  in  1870.  In  1871  be 
was  made  captain  of  police  in  Yonkers,  and  remained 
there  with  four  of  his  former  companions.  Of  these, 
t  wo,  George  W.  Osborne  and  James  McLaughlin  are 
now  sergeants,  and  two,  diaries  W.  Austin,  who  was 
also  sergeant,  and  John  H.  Woodruff',  are  dead. 

During  his  whole  career  of  twenty-five  years  as 
police  officer  Captain  Mangin  has  ever  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  community  by  his  strict  regard  for  duty, 
and  an  impartiality  which  is  not  influenced  by  any 
motives  of  national  or  religious  affiliations,  and  his 
well-known  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  render 
his  example  worthy  of  imitation.  In  company  with 
the  more  intelligent  of  his  race,  Captain  Mangin  is  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  public-school  system,  and  lit- 
is well  known  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
views. 

Captain  Mangin  has  four  children, — Thomas  II., 
who  is  sergeant  of  police  in  New  York;  Michael  J., 
a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company, 
and  two  daughters, Theresa  and  Mary  F.,  who  are 
now  at  school  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

The  Police  Commission. — The  law  under  which 
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the  Yonkers  police  was  organized  in  1871  directed 
that  the  commission  should  consist  of  the  president 
of  the  village,  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  the  senior 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  city  treasurer  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes.  Made  up  in  this  way  the  first  Hoard 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Robert  P.  (Jetty,  Ethan  Flagg, 
Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  George  W.  Cobb  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Woodworth,  who  held  those  offices  respec- 
tively in  the  order  named.  As  their  successors,  Mes- 
srs. James  C.  Courter,  Thomas  Smith,  Lyman  Cobb, 
Jr.,  and  Kellogg  Francis  were  members  of  the  police 
commission.  In  June  1872 
however,  when  Yonkershail 
become  a  city,  the  method 
of  forming  the  Hoard  was 
changed.  It  was  provided 
that  its  members  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Common 
Council.  Now  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  and 

confirmed  by  the  Common 
Council. 

A t  present  the  Commis- 
sion thus  appointed  consists 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Charles  R.  Dusenberry,  President. 
«;.-■.!  _^ . -  W.  CM.,   Sri'ivtiiry  it  lid 

Treasurer. 
Joseph  Peene. 
Arthur  J.  Burns. 

Twice  in  the  history  of 
I  he  (  'ommission,  both  times 
within  the  city  period,  effort 
lias  been  made  to  establish 
against  it  or  certain  mem- 
bers of  it  a  charge  of  mal- 
feasance  in  the 

administration  of 
its  funds,  once  in 
the  summer  of 
187fi,  and  again 
in  the  summer  of 
I88">.  | loth  times 
the  proceeding 
originated  in  the 
common  Council 

with  a  resolution 
or  resolutions  of- 
ered  by  an  Alder- 
man.     Fach  of 

these  efforts  excited  the  profoundest  interest  through- 
out the  city.  Bach  proved  wholly  futile,  and  left  the 
Commission  strengthened  in  the  general  confidence. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Vonkers  .public  believes 
both  in  its  police  commission  and  in  its  police. 

The  Department  has  what  was  originally  termed  a 
"Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,"  hut  is  now  called  a 
"  Police  Pension  Fund,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
render  assistance  to  the  families  of  officers  who  mav 


be  injured  or  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  iheir 
duty.  We  notice  in  the  last  detailed  financial  re- 
port of  the  Commission  that  the  growth  of  this  fund 
during  the  year  was  made  up  of  annual  two  per  cent 
assessments  voluntarily  borne  by  the  men  on  their 
salaries,  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  unclaimed  goods, 
of  special  fees  for  sealing  weights  and  measures,  of 
the  yield  of  an  entertainment,  of  donations  by  a 
number  of  citizens,  of  fines,  of  interests  on  deposits 
in  the  Savings'  Banks  and  on  loans  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  The  fund  at  the  time  of  the  report 
amounted  to  $8.10:1.44. 
Robert  Parkhill  Getty, 
who  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Hoard  of  Police  Com- 
missioners and  who  has 
been  so  long  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of 
Vonkers,  was  born  near 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  May 
1,1811.  His  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  lived  near 
Dundee,  Scotland,  and  his 
grandfather,  Robert,  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters. His  father.  Sam- 
uel, married  Mary  l'arkhill. 
Their  children  were  Nancy, 
wife  of  Richard  Met  'otter ; 
Eliza,  wife  of  Robert  Rals- 
ton ;  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh 
I  >( iwns  ;  Jane,  Robert  P. 
(the  subject  of  this  sketch  ). 
Matilda,  wife  of  Thompson 
Morrison  ;  Eleanor  and 
Samuel.  The  father  of  this 
family  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  traded 
in  West  India 
goods ;  was  a  pro- 
minent man  in  his 
native  place  ami 
an  elder  in  the 
church  for  twenty 
nine  years.  Ow- 
ing to  severe  re- 
verses he  was  com 
polled  to  retire 
from  business, 
and,  with  his  fam- 
ily, emigrated  to  America  in  1821. 

Robert  Parkhill  Getty  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  ministry,  a  plan  which  was  defeated  by  his 
financial  misfortunes.  When  he,  with  his  father, 
came  to  this  country  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and 
first  obtained  employment  in  the  grocery -store  of 
James  Clcland,  in  New  York.  Here  he  remained  till 
L888,  when  he  went  into  business  with  Syl  vanus  Scher- 
merhom,  with  whom  he  w:is  afterwards  a  partner. 
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Ho  Bet  up  a  grocery  and  liquor-store  on  his  own  ac- 
count,  but  was  induced  to  give  it  up  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  who  were  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Ee 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  the  cooper's  trade, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  provision- 
packing  business  and  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State. 
His  opportunities  for  attending  school  ended  in  1823, 
and  about  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Pro- 
fessor Parker  (an  ex-professor  of  Harvard),  who  took 
so  great  an  interest  in  liis  welfare  that  he  offered  to 
inst  ruct  him  evenings  gratuitously,  an  act  of  kindness 
which  was  terminated  after  one  meeting  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  venerable  professor.  In  1835  lie 
commenced  business  with  Jeremiah  Robins,  in  which 
he  was  successful.  Mis  first  speculation,  which  was 
in  city  lots  in  Buffalo,  was  disastrous.  Soon  after  ho 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Association  of  In- 
spectors of  Beef  and  Pork, 


ers  Bank,  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  Corn  Ex 
change,  president  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  vice-president  of  Produce  Exchange,  di- 
rector of  West  Wide  Elevated  Railroad.  He  filled 
many  ollices  of  a  fiduciary  character,  and  in  every  one 
his  business  rapacity  and  integrity  have  been  conspic- 
uous. In  polities,  Mr.  Getty  was  early  among  the 
opponents  of  slavery,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Republican  Convention.  Mr.  Getty  married  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Douw  Van  Buren,  of  Schodack 
Landing.  Their  children  are  Samuel  E.,  Harriet, 
wife  of  William  A.  McDonald;  Douw  V.  B.  (de- 
ceased), Rebecca  M.,  Robert  A.,  Moses  !>.,  W  illiam 

F.  H.,  John,  Mary  M.,  Eleanor  C.  and  Ei  a. 

Mr.  Getty  is  the  present  city  treasurer  of  Yonkers, 
and  has  held  the  office  for  several  years.  Throughoul 
his  entire  life  he  has  been  distinguished  for  the  utmost 

promptness  in  all  busi- 


an  association  which  en- 
joyed peculiar  facilities 
for  making  money,  ami 
when  this  came  to  an  end 
he  went  into  business  with 
Martin  Waters,  and  then 
with  Drake!?.  Palmer.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed 
inspector  by  Governor 
Bouck,  and  re-appointed 
by  Governor  Wright.  In 
ISfil  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  United 
States  government  inspec- 
tor, and,  during  his  contin- 
uance in  office  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand 
packages  went  through 
his  hands,  which  repre- 
sented a  value  of  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars.  He 
was  the  first  to  send  Amer- 
ican bacon  to  England, 
and  his  brand  commanded 
ever  after  a  premium  in  the  market. 
He  was  also  largely  engaged  in 
building  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  1849  he  came  to  Yonkers  and 
built  his  present  residence.  He  built  the  "Getty 
House,"  now  the  principal  hotel  in  Yonkers,  in  ISM, 
and  also  erected  thebuildings  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Broadway;  these  were  sold  to 
John  T.  Waring  in  1868.  Very  few  men  have  held 
more  local  offices  than  Mr.  Getty.  In  1848  he  was 
alderman  in  New  York,  and,  in  1847  and  '48,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Yonkers,  and  wras 
president  in  1859  and  18(i0,  and  also  in  1871  and  1872. 

A  few  of  the  many  positions  he  has  held  may  be 
mentioned:  Director  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  of  the  Yonk- 


ness  matters, and  in  every 
position  of  trust  has  been 
thoroughly  faithful  to  his 
charge. 

The  Education  De- 
pa  i:  I'M  ext.  -What  were 
the  schools  exist  i ng  w  ith- 
in the  colonial  period  w  e 
can  not  now  ascertain. 
Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  two  public  school- 
houses  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century, 
both  worn  out  and  aban- 
doned, and  both  without 
doubt  dating  back  as  far 
at  least  as  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  us  in  taking  up 
this  subject,  that  we  have 
still  living  in  Yonkers,  a 
veteran  Yonkers  teacher 
of  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  who  has  been 
identified  either  practically,  or 
through  lively  interest,  with  the 
Yonkers  schools  for  more  than  filly 
years.  From  him  we  have  drawn 
out  much  of  what  we  are  able  to  relate  respecting  the 
early  public  schools  of  the  town.  We  are  permitted 
to  introduce  our  subject  with  a  portrait  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  interesting  man. 

John  Hobbs,  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  w  as 
born  June  17,  1801,  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  Mass. 
When  old  enough  to  go,  he  was  sent  to  the  district 
school,  which  was  generally  taught  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  in  the  summer  by  a  female,  and  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time  in  the  winter  by  a  male,  teacher. 
After  reaching  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  and  becoming 
able  to  work,  he  was  sent  to  school  in  the  winter  only, 
and  kept  at  home  in  the  summer  to  help  on  the  farm. 
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In  1819  and  1X20,  daring  a  small  part  of  each  year, 
he  attended  an  Academy  at  New  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts!. In  November,  1X20,  riding  for  six  successive 
days  on  the  back  of  a  colt  but  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  he  made  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  State  of  Maine,  where  he  taught  a  district  school 
at  Lincolnvillc  during  the  following  winter.  In  the 
spring,  he  returned  to  his  home,  accomplishing  the 
travel  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance,  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  devoted  the  following  sum- 
mer to  farming.  The  next  winter  he  taught  a  public 
school  in  Hubbardston,  a  town  adjoining  that  of  his 
home.  The  following  summer  and  fall  he  was  a  clerk 
in  a  country  store,  and  the  next  winter  he  again 
taught  the  Hubbardston  school.  In  April,  1823,  re 
solved  on  making  teaching  his  life  work,  he  set  out 
from  home  with  all  his  extra  clothing  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  a  few  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  to  look  for  a 
school  in  need  of  a  per- 

manent  teacher.  Roads  ^fi^f r 
were  bad  and  public  con- 
veyances were  untrust- 
worthy. Mostly  on  foot 
therefore,  he  traveled  as 
far  as  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  finding 
what  he  desired,  he  re- 
timed his  way  to  New 
York,  walked  up  to  Dobbs 
Kerry,  and  there  learning 
from  a  farmer,  with  whom 
he  stopped  over  night, 
that  a  public  school  was 
without  a  teacher,  en- 
gaged himself  at  once, 
boarded  round  and  had 
for  about  four  months  a 
successful  school.  At  the 
end  of  these  months,  he 
received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  public  school 
of  White  Plains,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  the  next  three  years. 
Being  called  from  the  public 
school  of  White  Plains  to  that  of 
Tarivtown,  he  labored  in  the  latter  village  for  two 
years  more.  At  this  point  in  his  career,  being  solic- 
ited by  a  White  Plains  lawyer  to  enter  his  ollice  and 
study  law,  the  lawyer  ottering  him  twenty  dollars  a 
month  (lin  ing  his  course  of  study,  he  complied.  Rut 
soon  finding  the  study  of  law  uncongenial,  and  re- 
ceiving a  call  at  the  time  to  a  school  in  the  western 
part  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  he  resumed  the 
teaching  work,  and  taught  in  that  place  two  years. 
After  this  he  came  to  Westchester  county  again  and 
opened  a  private  school  in  Porte  heater.  Six  months 
after,  however,  he  gave  up  this  undertaking  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Rector  of  Trinity  church,  New 


Rochelle,  who  invited  him  to  associate  with  ltim- 
self  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  boarding  and  day 
school  in  that  place.  It  was  after  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  that  association,  that  he  at  last  received  a 
call  to  the  public  school  of  Yonkers,  upon  the  charge 
of  w  hich  he  entered  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1882. 
The  trustees  of  the  school  at  the  time  were.  Major 
Ebenezer  Baldwin,  John  Bashford,  and  Jonathan 
Lawrence. 

The  Yonkers  school,  when  he  took  it,  had  been 
waiting  several  weeks  for  him  to  close  his  engage- 
ment at  New  Rochelle.  During  this  time,  two  private 
schools  had  been  opened  here  by  ladies,  and  had 
together  collected  fifty-two  pupils.  Mr.  Hobbs 
opened  the  public  schools  with  about  twenty,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  quarter,  had  drawn  away  from  the 
private  schools  all  of  their  pupils  but  six.  The  ex- 
isting school  house  soon 
becoming  too  small,  he 
<:  made  the  fact  known  to 

'  >  the  trustees,  who  referred 

him  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells. 
^    >v    v'flti  the  owner  of  the  property. 

<4b$eL  After   some   delay  that 

^*K&&&  gentleman  determined  to 

erect  a  new  school  build- 
ing, and  turn  the  old  one 
into  a  tenement  house. 
When  the  new  house  was 
finished,  Mr.  Hobbs  en- 
tered it  with  his  school. 
In  it  he  taught  twelve 
years,  performing  all  the 
duties  and  labors  of  the 
establishment,  from  those 
of  janitor  upward.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, also,  he  was  inspec- 
tor of  schools  and  teach- 
ers for  the  town  of  Yonk- 
ers. 

In  1848  the  Supervisors 
of  the  County,  wholly  on  their 
own  motion, appointed  him  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  county,  at  the  time  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  Throughout  the  first 
year  of  his  superintendeney,  he  employed  an  assist- 
ant at  his  own  expense,  and  retained  his  headship  of 
the  Yonkers  school,  paying  but  one  visit  to  each  of 
the  county  schools.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  his  own  school,  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  superintendeney.  His  official  term  in 
due  time  ending,  he  was  unanimously  reappointed. 
In  1X47  the  system  wa>  changed,  and  with  the  change 
Che  office  of  Superintendent  was  abolished.  One  of 
the  duties  it  had  devolved  on  its  incumbent  had  been 
examination  of  the  district  libraries  and  weeding  out 
of  unsuitable  books.  Mr.  Hobbs  having  proved  him- 
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self  thorough  in  his  work,  his  reputation  had  gone 
abroad,  and  he  was  now  urged  by  many  persons  in 
Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties,  and  even  by 
some  in  parts  of  Duchess  County  to  make  a  specialty 
of  selecting  books  for  the  libraries.  Compliance  with 
this  solicitation  gave  turn  to  the  entire  remainder  of  his 
public  and  active  life.  It  brought  him  into  contact 
with  publishing  and  book  firms,  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  permanent  engagements.  From  1849  to 
187o,  twenty-live  years,  he  gave  himself  to  the  scru- 
tiny, selection  and  furnishing  of  school  books,  from 
which  work,  after  having  achieved  in  it  an  honorable 
and  a  substantial  success,  he  retired  upon  a  competen- 
cy about  eleven  years  ago.  Mis  residence,  with  ample 
grounds,  is  at  No.  65  Ashburton  Avenue.  Over  eighty 
five  years  of  age,  he  still  enjoys  vigorous  health,  is 
of  erect  and  manly  form  anil  figure,  retains  his 
memory  of  the  past  to  a  remarkable  degree,  keeps  up 
an  interest  in  passing  things,  delights  to  mingle  in 
assemblies  of  teachers  and  to  be  present  at  school 
examinations  and  exhibitions,  and  never  seems  hap- 
pier than  when  questioned  about  the  schools  of  the 
past.  He  is  a  man  of  the  first  character  for  business 
integrity,  for  decision  of  judgment  and  promptness 
in  action,  and  as  might  be  expected,  for  fondness  for 
what  is  stable,  and  aversion  to  change.  Asa  church- 
man he  was  a  worthy  member  of  St.  John's  Church 
for  forty  years.  He  is  now  a  member  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  Christ  Church.  We  have  taken  pleasure 
in  committing  to  permanent  record  these  notes  of  the 
life  of  one  who  has  long  been  one  of  t  he  oldest  and 
most  respected  citizens  of  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Hobbs  says  the  school  house  to  which  became 
in  1832  was  a  very  old  building  indeed.  He  thinks 
it  may  have  been  the  first  public  school  house  ever 
erected  in  the  town.  But  we  have  already  spoken  of 
two  that  had  been  abandoned  long  before.  Yet  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  Mr.  Hobbs'  school-house  must 
have  been  very  far  back.  We  have  no  clew  to  it. 
It  was  a  small  one  story  frame  building  of  about  15x 
30  feet.  It  stood  directly  north  of  the  Broadway 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  what  is  now  the 
northeast  corner  of  North  Broadway  and  Ashburton 
Avenue.  Of  course  in  1832,  Ashburton  Avenue  had 
not  been  formed.  The  old  country  road  to  the  Saw 
Mill  River  then  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  (at  the  time  but  four  years  old)  instead 
of  on  the  North  side,  as  Ashburton  Avenue  does  now. 
This  arrangement  made  the  lay  of  the  land  such  that 
the  lot  of  the  church  and  the  lot  of  the  school  ad- 
joined, instead  of  being  separated  as  now,  by  a  street 
coming  in  between. 

Mr.  Hobbs'  immediate  predecessor  in  the  school 
had  been  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Hobby,  who  subsequently 
became  a  teacher  in  the  primary  department  of  t  lie 
University  of  New  York,  and  finally,  after  many 
years  of  teaching,  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Hobby's  predecessors  are  lost.  The 
two  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  Mr. 


Hobbs  as  once  started  by  ladies,  were  located,  one  on 
Mechanic  (at  present  New  Main  Street),  where  .Mr. 
John  Bashford's  carriage  shop,  now  stands,  and  the 
other  in  Broadway,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Thompson  W  Fowler's  store. 

In  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  new  school  house 
by  Mr.  Wells,  and  the  disposition  of  the  old  one,  we 
learn  the  following  particulars:  Mr.  Wells  first  agreed 
to  erect  the  wood-work  of  an  additional  room  to  the 
old  building,  if  others  would  prepare  the  foundation. 
This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Wells,  after  putting  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  addition,  changed  bis  mind,  and  erected 
instead  a  new  and  more  commodious  house  on  the 
dame  lot,  a  little  further  to  the  north.  It  was  about 
twenty  by  forty  feet  in  size.  The  school-room  was 
divided  into  two  sections  by  a  sliding  door.  The 
boys  were  seated  in  one  of  the  sections,  and  the  girls 
in  the  other,  while  the  teacher  occupied  a  position 
between  the  two  and  commanding  both.  This  build- 
ing was  first  occupied  in  1833. 

The  old  building,  which  in  1833,  gave  way  to  the 
more  commodious  house,  was  eventually  demolished, 
after  having  been  used  at  different  times,  first  as  pri- 
vate school  quarters,  and  subsequently  as  a  tenement 
house.  And  the  building  erected  in  L833,  after  in  its 
turn  becoming  too  small  for  the  needs  of  Yonkers, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Sr.,  w  ho  bought  a 
large  surrounding  tract  of  land  with  it.  Another 
story  was  added  to  the  building  by  him.  It  has  just 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Stewart's  descendants  to  the  Yon- 
kers Club.  The  club  will  build  a  house  for  itself  upon 
its  site. 

In  1*45,  when  Mr.  Hobbs,  after  having  held  Ids 
superintendence  of  the  county  schools  for  one  year, 
resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  Yonkers 
public  school,  Joseph  Denslow,  son  of  Oliver  Den- 
slow,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Yonkers,  became  his 
successor.  Mr.  Denslow  continued  with  the  school 
till  184ii,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  a  new 
house  on  School  Street,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  Yonkers  public  school  NO.  2.  Of  this  we 
shall  speak  below.  Mr.  Denslow  afterwards  became 
a  physician,  settled  and  practiced  in  New  York  City, 
and  died  there. 

Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  Yonkers  as  a  city 
in  1872,  there  were  in  the  town  six  public,  schools, 
known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  .">  and  i>,  numbered  according 
to  their  dates  of  formation.  Each  of  these  schools 
was,  as  to  control,  independent  of  the  others,  having  its 
own  separate  board  of  trustees.  No.  3  was  at  Mosh- 
olu,  within  the  territory  at  a  later  day  set  off  as 
the  town  of  Kingsbridge,  and  later  still  annexed  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
however,  a  new  school  has  been  opened  in  Yonkers,  to 
which  again  the  No.  3  has  been  assigned.  Then,  too, 
a  school  of  superior  grade  to  all  the  rest  has  been 
formed.  It  was  first  denominated  the  "  Central," 
but  is  now  called  the  "High"  School.  So  the  city 
has  now  seven  schools,  the  High  School  and  six  pri- 
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mary  and  grammar  schools,  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  S,  4, 
•">  and  <i. 

The  High  School  is  at  present  accommodated  in  a 
leased  building,  entered  from  Hudson  street  between 
South  Broadway  and  Riverdale  Avenue.  No.  1  is  a 
small  ungraded  school,  with  but  one  teacher.  It  has 
a  large  new  building,  located  on  the  Saw-Mill  River 
Road,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  St. 
John's  and  Oakland  Ceinetaries.  No.  2  is  a  very  large 
graded  school,  with  many  teachers  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  pupils.  It  is  located  on  a  very  high  eleva- 
tion between  Wavcrlev  anil  School  Streets  and  front, 
ing  on  both.  No.  3  is  a  new  school,  first  opened  in 
1884.  It  has  a  new  building,  so  far  carried  to  one 
story  oidy  anil  waiting  to  be  completed,  when  its  com- 
pletion may  be  needed.  It  is  located  on  Hamilton 
Avenue,  not  far  from  the  south  line  of  the  city.  No. 
4  is  a  small  ungraded  school,  with  one  teacher  only, 
but  has  a  fine  building,  just  erected  upon  Trenchard 
Avenue,  on  the  east  side  ol"  the  city,  near  the  Bronx 
River.  No.  5  is  a  small  ungraded  school,  with  but 
one  teacher.  Its  building  is  in  good  order  and  located 
at  the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  the  Tuckahoe 
Road.  No.  (!  is  a  very  large  graded  school  with  many 
teachers  and  many  hundreds  of  pupils.  It  has  a  large 
and  commodiOllS  building,  located  on  Asliburton 
Avenue,  a  little  west  of  North  Broadway. 

All  these  schools  (except  No.  .'1,  recently  formed) 
weri' wholly  independent  of  each  other  till  July  12, 
1881,  when  they  were  consolidated  under  a  legislative 
act  passed  May  27  of  that  year,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  tbe  Mayor  of  one  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  fifteen  members  who  were  to  have 
the  control  of  all  the  public  schools.  The  history  and 
statistics  of  Nos.  1,4  and  f>  before  1881  we  cannot 
give.  But  we  have  the  following  particulars  in  regard 
lo  \os.  2  and  (i,  the  large  public  schools,  which  will 
be  of  interest : 

School  Nb.  2.  Tbe  nucleus  of  the  present  building 
was  put  up  in  1846,  and  at  once  in  that  year  received 
the  pupils  from  the  old  school  on  North  Broadway, 
whose  history  we  have  given.  The  new  house  was 
two  stories  in  height  and  those  who  built  it  are  said 
to  have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  "be  large 
enough  for  all  time."  The  progress  of  events  has 
Shown  that  their  hope  was  disappointed.  It  has  been 
so  often  remodelled  and  enlarged  that  those  who  knew 
the  original  building  can  hardly  tell  where  it  is  in  the 
present  house.  The  school  was  erected  into  a  I'liion 
Free  School  August  II,  1858,  with  its  old  principal, 

Mr.  M.  B.  Patterson,  continued  in  bis  position.  The 

Bnbeeqtieiri  principals,  down  to  1881,  when  the  schools 
were  consolidated  under  one  Board  of  Education, 
were  Thomas  O'Reilly,  elected  July  18,  ISS2;  An- 
drew .1.  Mannas,  elected  February  28,  181)5  and  John 
A.  Nichols,  elected  May  !»,  1867.  The  latter  held  his 
position  till  1881,  when  lie  was  elected  by  the  City 

Board,  Superintendent  of  the  city  Schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  members  of  the 


Board  of  Education  of  No.  2  between  1858,  the  date 
of  its  organization  as  a  Union  Free  School,  and  1881, 
when  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  City  Board  : 
William  N.  Seymour,  James  H.  Monckton,  John 
Hobbs,  Josiah  Rich,  Thomas  Smith,  J.  Henry  Wil- 
liams, John  M.  Mason,  George  B.  Uphain,  M.D.. 
Jacob  Read,  James  W.  Mitchell,  Augustus  W.  Doren, 
Thomas  O.  Farrington,  Rev.  Victor  M.  Hulbert,  Hi- 
ram K.  Miller,  Robert  1'.  Getty,  Rev.  David  Cole, 
William  Radford,  William  lies,  Rudolf  Eiekemeyer, 
William  Macfarlane,  Edward  Simmons,  Duncan 
Smith,  George  Stewart,  Frederick  A.  Back,  John  1'. 
Ritter,  James  V.  Lawrence,  Halcyon  Skinner,  John 
O.  Campbell  and  Rufus  Dutton.  The  Presidents  of 
the  Board  during  tbe  period  were  John  Henry  Wil- 
liams, David  Cole,  Rudolf  Eiekemeyer  and  Duncan 
Smith. 

School  No.  <>. — This  school  was  established  under  a 
special  legislative  act,  passed  April  10,  1861.  Its 
school-house  on  Asliburton  Avenue  became  ready  for 
use  and  was  opened  June  Hi,  18(52,  with  Mr.  James 
Weir  Mason  as  principal.  Mr.  .Mason  resigned  his 
prineipalship  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore  was  appointed  October  1,  1803.  Mr. 
Moore  held  his  position  till  the  consolidation  of  1881, 
from  which  time  male  principals  of  the  Grammar- 
Schools,  except  for  one  year,  have  been  discontinued. 
School  No.  ti  and  School  No.  2  were  founded  originally 
by  different  elements,  and  the  former  claimed  for  its 
organization,  its  course  of  Study,  its  teaching,  its  pupils, 
its  examinations  and  its  commencements  a  superiority 
over  the  latter.  Elforts  were  made  to  bring  them  under 
a  consolidated  government  by  voluntary  consent  of 
their  boards  and  constituent-.  But  this  claim  always 
prevented.  Whatever  may  at  any  time  have  been  the 
justice  of  any  such  claim  by  or  for  No.  ti,  of  course 
all  ground  for  it  long  ago  passed  away.  Tbe  equip- 
ments of  both  schools  are  now  almost  without  limit 
for  completeness.  Both  have  ample  accommodations 
and  outfits,  ami  both  enjoy  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  whole  city. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  No.  6,  between  its  first  open- 
ing in  18<>2,  and  1881  when  it  passed  under  control  of. 
the  city  board :  John  M.  Mason,  George  B.  Fpham, 
M.D.,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  Everett  Clapp,  Britten  Rich- 
ardson, Stephen  II.  Thayer,  Sr.,  J.  Foster  Jenkins, 
M.D.,  Abijah  Curtis,  George  B.  lVntz,  Edward  I'. 
Baird,  John  W.  Oliver,  William  F.  Cochran,  JameB 

B.  Sanders,  Ezckicl  V.  Bell,  Edward  O.  Carpenter, 
James  Stewart,  Daniel  T.  Maefarlan,  Frederick  < '. 
Oakley,  William  S.  Can.  Matthew  II.  Ellis,  Thomas 

C.  Cornell,  Edwin  K.  Reyes,  John  B.  Keel  er,  Valen- 
tine Browne,  M.D.,  Samuel  Swift,  M.D.,  Fayette  I'. 
Brown  and  Dennis  Murphy.  The  presidents  of  the 
board  during  the  period  were  in  the  order  named, — 
Justus  Lawrence,  I>r.  George  B.  I'pham,  John  M. 
Mason,  Edward  P.  Baird,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  James  I\ 
Sanders,  Matthew  II.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Samuel  Swift. 
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Before  the  consolidation  of  1881  the  territory  of  the 
city  had  been  districted  with  reference  to  the  public- 
schools,  and  parents  who,  living  within  one  district, 
preferred  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  of 
another,  were  charged  rate  bills  for  tuition.  Annual 
school-meetings  of  the  people  were  held  at  the  respec- 
tive school-houses  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of 
October.  At  these  meetings  the  trustees  made  their 
reports  to  the  people,  submitted  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  working  expenses  and  asked  for  appropri- 
ations to  meet  them,  which  were  granted  and  raised  by 
separate  tax  for  the  public-schools.  These  meetings 
were  closed  with  the  voting  for  trustees.  It  had  been 
apparent  for  a  few  years  before  1881  that  Yonkers  was 
outgrowing  this  plan,  which  was  evidently  not  adapted 
to  large  cities.  Indeed,  it  had  been  almost  the  last  city 
in  the  State,  if  not  the  very  last,  to  retain  it.  The  popu- 
lar meetings  of  October,  1880,  showed  the  need  for  a 
change.  During  the  following  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture a  bill  for  consolidation  was  prepared  by 'ex-Judge 
Matthew  H.  Ellis  and  approved  by  other  competent 
gentlemen  and  its  passage  secured.  It  was  passed 
May  27,  1881,  and  went  into  operation  the  same  year. 
It  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Mayor,  inde- 
pendent of  confirmation  by  the  Common  Council,  of 
fifteen  citizens  as  a  city  Board  of  Education,  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional department  of  the  city.  Hon.  Norton  P.  Otis, 
at  the  time  Mayor  of  Yonkers,  made  the  first  appoint- 
ments. When  the  gentlemen  appointed  held  their 
first  meeting,  July  12,  1881,  they  divided  themselves 
into  five  classes,  consisting  of  three  members  in  each 
class.  The  first  board  was,  as  a  result,  constituted  as 
follows ;  To  serve 

For  one  year,  William  F.  Cochran,  Duncan  Smitb, 
Matthew  H.  Ellis. 

For  two  years,  John  Thurton,  Peter  Mitchell,  Wil- 
liam H.  Thrall. 

For  three  years,  Charles  Lockwood,  Thomas  B. 
Caulfield,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer. 

For  four  years,  Ethelbert  Belknap,  Rufus  Dutton, 
Frederic  Shonnard. 

For  five  years,  Michael  Mooney,  Frederick  A.  Back, 
Frederick  C.  Oakley. 

The  new  act  requires  the  board  to  appoint  a  suit- 
able person,  not  one  of  its  own  members,  to  act  as  its 
clerk  and  as  superintendent  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  city,  to  perform  the  duty  of  supervision  and 
all  other  duties,  which  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  direct.   Such  person  is  to  be  a  salaried  officer. 

The  first  city  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
board  August  2,  1881,  was  Mr.  John  A.  Nichols,  who 
had  been  principal  of  Public  school  No.  2,  from  May 
9,  18G7.  The  health  of  Mr.  Nichols  proving  unequal 
to  the  burdens  of  the  office,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  July  12,  1882.  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 
who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  was  next  appoint- 
ed, July  13,  1882.    Mr.  Rickoff  had  a  responsible 


connection  with  a  book  publishing  house,  and  find- 
ing himself  overburdened  with  double  cares,  resigned 
the  office  in  September,  1883.  Thereupon,  on  the  9th 
of  October,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
No.  2  for  nine  years,  and  its  principal  for  one  year, 
was  taken  after  one  year  in  the  principalship  of  the 
Central  School,  in  which  he  was  commanding  very 
great  respect  for  his  efficiency,  and  made  city  super- 
intendent. He  began  his  work  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. This  election  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Gorton  is  still  city  superintendent.  Under  his  care 
and  management,  through  the  wise  direction  and  co- 
operation of  the  board,  the  educational  system  of 
Yonkers  is  growing-  in  symmetry,  and  developing 
strength  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
earliest  subjects  to  which  the  Consolidated  Board  gave 
its  attention  was  the  formation  of  a  school  of  superior 
grade,  in  which  pupils  desiring  a  higher  education, 
might  be  taught  in  studies  above  the  Grammar-School 
course.  They  gave  to  this  institution  the  title,  "  The 
Central  School."  After  three  years  of  experience  with 
it,  encouraged  by  the  general  approbation  of  it  mani- 
fested by  the  citizens,  they  have  thought  it  wise  to 
change  its  name.  They  now  call  it  "The  High- 
School."  It  is  justifying  its  name.  The  time  seems  not 
yet  to  have  arrived  for  it  to  have  a  separate  building 
and  ground  of  its  own.  But  proper  accommodations 
for  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  soon  come. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Yonkers  Public  Schools, 
from  the  High-School  down  to  the  Primaries,  includ- 
ing the  courses  of  the  evening  schools,  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  schools  of  other  cities,  that  we  need 
not  indicate  them  here.  They  are  detailed  in  the 
printed  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  board  have  given  all  needed  care  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  various  schools.  Besides  leasing  and 
fitting  up  the  High-School,  they  have  built  a  new 
house  for  No.  4  on  Trenchard  Avenue  at  Mile 
Square,  and  organized  a  new  school,  known  as  No.  3, 
building  a  fine  house  for  its  accommodation  on  Ham- 
ilton Avenue.  Of  course,  they  have  also  been  care- 
ful to  keep  in  good  order  and  develop  according  to 
need  the  buildings  of  the  other  schools.  For  their 
own  meetings,  they  have  secured  and  adapted  a  special 
building  on  Hudson  Street  within  the  High  School 
grounds.  An  apartment  of  this  building  has  been 
fitted  for  a  central  public  school  library.  All  the 
formerly  separate  libraries  of  the  various  schools,  con- 
taining together  in  1883  about  3400  volumes,  have  been 
brought  here,  and  are  kept  under  the  care  of  a  lib- 
rarian employed  by  the  board.  New  books  are  being 
constantly  added  to  the  library,  and  all  the  books  are 
available  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  schools  of  t  he 
city. 

The  board  now  employs  besides  the  city  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Charles  E.  Gorton,  the  following  corps 
of  teachers : 

In  the  High-School,  the  principal  Mr.  Edward 
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Term  expires.** 

Duncan  Smith,  President  from  the  beginning  July  10,  1887 

Frederic  Shonnard,  Vice-President  July  10,  18!K) 

Anthony  Imhoff  July  io,  1886 

Frederick  A.  Back  July  10,  1886 

G.  Livingston  Morse  July  In,  lf-86 

Oliver  P.  Buel    ju|y  io,  1887 

William  P.  Edgar  July  10,  1887 

Peter  Mitchell  July  10,  1888 

Menvin  N.  Jones  July  10, 1888 

Francis  O'.Neill  Ju|v  ]o,  1888 

Thomas  Swing  July  10,  1889 

David  Han-ley  July  10,  1889 

Christian  F.  Tietjeli  July  1«,  lxSO 

Charles  lteed  July  10,  1890 

John  H.  Hubbell  July  10,  1890 

One  of  the  oldest  public  school  educators  now  living 


Br.  Shaw,  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  with  three 
assistants  and  a  special  teacher  of  Music  and  Draw- 
ing. Mr.  Shaw  began  in  the  High  School  November 
1,  1883. 

In  No.  1,  Miss  Phebe  E.  Palmer,  principal. 

In  No.  2,  Miss  Caroline  J.  Dresser,  principal,  with 
twenty  assistants. 

In  No.  8,  Miss  Ray  A.  Campbell,  principal,  with 
one  assistant. 

In  No.  4,  Miss  Jessie  F.  Bross,  principal. 

In  No.  5,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Merritt,  principal. 

In  No.  (J,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer,  principal  with 
sixteen  assistants. 

Besides  these  teachers,  it  employs,  as  has  been  said, 
a  librarian  and  a  variable  number  of  special  teachers 
fur  music,  drawing,  etc.  The  librarian  is  Miss  Agnes 
Claxton.  The  first  teacher  of  music  was  Profes- 
sor Alfred  Andrews,  whose  standing  as  a  master  and 
teacher  of  his  art  is  very  high,  and  the  practical 
results  of  whose  work  in  the  schools  has  been  among 
the  most  brilliant  features  of  their  annual  commence- 
ments for  many  years. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
under  the  act  of  1881,  instead  of  being  asked  of  and 
voted  by  the  people  as  before,  is  now  asked  of  and 
voted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  included  within 
the  general  taxes  of  the  city.  A  report  to  September 
1  is  annually  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
the  council.  In  the  report  made  September  1,  1885, 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  all  purposes  during 
tin-  year  just  then  passed,  was  reported  as  $<><>, 996. 88, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  as  sii:,,,ii07.- 
7!).  The  appropriation  asked  for  the  year  to  end 
September  1.  188G,  was  168,151,  of  which  $27,000  was 
for  teachers'  wages.  Of  course,  in  both  these  cases, 
much  of  the  money  solicited  was  for  the  new  build- 
ing and  furnishing  operations  in  which  the  board 
was  engaged. 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  all 
the  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1885, 
was:  boys,  1535;  girls,  1358;  total,  2893.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was:  boys,  949;  girls,  825;  total, 
1774.  The  evening  schools  during  the  same  year  had 
a  register  of  512,  and  an  average  attendance  of  157. 
The  school  census,  taken  July,  1885,  revealed  the 
existence  in  the  city  of  8078  children  of  school  age; 
in  other  words,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  old. 

The  mayor  appoints  each  year  three  gentlemen  to  fill 
the  places  of  regularly  outgoing  members  of  the  Hoard 
of  Education,  and  he  also  fills  vacancies  created  through 
removals,  resignations  and  deaths.  Resides  the  first 
board,  whose  names  are  given  above,  the  following 
gentlemen  have  served  as  members,  viz.:  Edward 
Le  Moyne,  Anthony  IinhotT,  G.  Livingston  Morse, 
Oliver  P.  Buel,  William  B.  Edgar,  Merwin  N.  Jones, 
F.  T.  Holder,  Francis  O'Neill,  Thomas  Kwing,  David 
Haw  b  y,  Christian  F.  Tietjeli.  Charles  Reed,  John  H. 
Hubbell. 

The  present  board  consists  of  the  following  members: 


in  lonKers,  out  who  lias  not  been  connected  with  the 
system  in  this  city,  is  Merritt  H.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  son  of  Merritt  H.  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  Long 
Island  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 27, 1812. 

In  very  early  childhood  his  parents  feared  that  he 
might  remain  speechless,  as  he  manifested  nosymptoms 
of  speech  for  two  or  three  years.  After  that,  however, 
their  fears  were  dispelled,  as  the  gift  was  imparted  to 
him  in  unusual  measure.  He  soon  regained  the  time 
he  had  lost,  having  in  a  very  few  months  after,  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  ableto  read  the  Bible,  of  which 
he  became  quite  a  student.  So  retentive  was  his 
memory  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  learned  all  the 
New  Testament,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  being  of  an  active  turn  of 
mind  and  desirous  to  earn  something  for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith,  while  other  boys  spent  their  leisure  time  in 
amusement  and  play,  conceived  the  idea  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling  small  band-boxes.  This  soon 
ripened  into  a  wholesale  paying  business,  the  whole  of 
his  time  between  school  hours  being  consumed  in  cut- 
ting out,  sewing  and  papering  the  boxes,  and,  with  a 
few  samples,  visiting  the  fancy  stores  and  soliciting 
their  custom. 

He  discontinued  this  business  after  the  1st  of  May. 
1825,  when  the  New  York  High  School  was  opened  in 
Crosby  Street,  and  he  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
C.  Hart  to  assist  him  in  the  introductory  department. 

The  following  year  (182(>),  Mr.  Hart  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  then  located 
where  Madison  Square  now  is,  which  resulted  in  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Smith's  labors  in  the  New  York 
High  School. 

With  a  good  recommendation  from  his  former 
employer  he  applied  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and 
they  appointed  him,  July,  182(5,  though  not  yet  four- 
teen years  old,  an  assistant  in  public  school  No.  2, 
located  to  Henry  Street.  Being  very  ambitious,  his 
labors  were  severe  and  incessant — frequently  obliging 
|  him  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  school — then  con- 
taining five  hundred  pupils.  After  seven  years  of  ser- 
,  vice  in  school  No.  2  he  was  promoted  and  trans- 
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ferred,  in  1838,  to  school  No.  13  in  Madison  Street, 
where  lie  remained  for  several  years. 

It  was  while  engaged  here  that  he  was  run  over  by 
a  car  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  which  was  then  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  an  accident  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  life.  From  school  No.  13  he  was 
again  transferred  to  public  school  No.  7,  in  Christie 
Street. 

Naturally  of  a  frail  constitution  his  laborious  duties, 
after  a  few  years,  began  to  tell  upon  his  strength,  and, 
finding  his  health  somewhat  impaired,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  For  some  time 
he  attended  lectures  with 
the  idea  of  fitting  himself 
for  a  physician,  if  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  to  under- 
stand the  best  means  of 
restoring  and  preserving 
his  own  health. 

Finally  his  health  be- 
came so  poor  from  dys- 
pepsia and  confinement 
that  he  was  a  mere  wreck, 
and  was  forced,   in  the 
summer  of  1845,  to  resign 
his  situation  as  a  teacher, 
after    spending  twenty 
years  of  his  early  life  in 
the  profession.    He  then 
gave  his  entire  attention 
to  the  study  of  health, 
consulting  all  the  distin- 
guished writers  on  that 
subject,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  resulted 
in  his  adoption  of  a  course 
of  physical  training  and 
of  rigid  dietetic 
habits,  by  the  aid 
of  which,  in  a  few 
years,  he  regained 
the  health  he  had 
lost. 

So  valuable  were 
the  benefits  deriv- 
ed from  the  course 
adopted  by  him  in 

his  own  person  that  he  felt  constrained  to  recommend 
it  to  others,  both  in  private  and  by  lectures  in  public. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Rutgers 
Fire  Insurance  Company  in  1853,  and  is  at  present 
one  of  only  seven  of  its  originators  who  survive.  He 
has  also  been  a  director  in  the  Hamilton  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  has 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  public  improvements 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  such  as  the  opening  of  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  the  extension  of  Canal  and  the  widening 
of  Walker  Streets,  and  also  the  widening  of  Whitehall 
Street,  from  the  Battery  to  Bowling  Gresn. 


Mr.  Smith  was  converted  in  early  life,  and,  during 
the  past  forty  years,  has  held  prominent  offieial  posi- 
tions in  the  Madison  Street  Church,  Cherry  Streef 
Church, the  Second  Avenue  Church  in  Harlem,  New 
York  City,  and,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  in  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Yonkers,  of 
whichhe  is  now  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  gentleman  now  well  along  in  years. 
His  steady  business  life  and  consistent  Christian 
character  have  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  has  ever  been  a  useful  and  esteemed 
citizen. 

Section  XII. 

Parish  and  Private  Schools 

We  bring  these  into  im- 
mediate connection  with 
the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  that  we 
may  exhibit  at  one  glance 
all  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  the  education  of  child- 
ren and  youth. 

St.  Mary's  Parish  School. 
■ — The  city  has  two  parish 
schools,  respectively  at- 
tachments of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  parishes,  whose 
histories  will  be  included 
among  those  of  the  city 
churches.  These  schools 
had  their  foundation,  no 
doubt,  in  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  ot 
connecting  parish  schools 
with  their  churches,  and 
have  gathered 
strength  from  their 
desire  to  associate 
special  religious 
training  with  secu- 
lar education.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Thomas C.  Cornell 
for  a  printed  pam- 
phlet containing 
ample  historical  sketches  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools,  from  which  we  draw  the  following 
statements.  The  school  property  now  owned  by  St. 
Mary's  Church,  on  St.  Mary  Street,  was  purchased 
in- 1852  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Preston,  then  pastor  of 
the  church.  A  small  schoobhouse,  fifteen  bytwenty- 
five  feet,  was  at  once  erected  on  it.  The  parish 
school  of  the  church  had  been  opened  in  the  early 
spring  of  that  year  in  the  basement  of  a  dwelling- 
house  still  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
St.  Mary  and  Clinton  Streets.  The  school  was 
begun  with  less  than  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  together. 
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When,  later  on  in  the  year,  it  was  first  opened  in  the 
new  school-house  just  mentioned,  it  did  not  have 
•more  than  two  dozen,  hut  next  year  the  number  was 
over  eighty.  In  March,  1*54,  it  had  ninety-two. 
Then  for  a  time  it  was  closed. 

In  February,  1856,  the  Rev.  Edward  Lynch  became 
pastor  of  the  church.  Within  a  fortnight  after  his 
settlement,  he  reopened  the  school.  The  girls,  at  first 
twenty-two  in  number,  he  placed  under  Miss  Jose- 
phine Dwight  in  his  sacristy,  and  the  boys,  about  as 
many,  under  Mr.  James  Webb  in  his  small  school- 
house.  Very  soon  after,  the  basement  of  the  new 
school-house  was  fitted  up  for  the  girls,  who  increased 
to  eighty  the  first  year.  And  later  still,  early  in  1857, 
the  boys  were  removed  to  a  basement  which,  at  a  cost 
of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  had  been  constructed 
beneath  the  church.  From  that  year  till  1860,  the 
little  school  house  was  occupied  by  the  girls  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

In  1859  Father  Lynch  began,  and  in  1860  completed 
what  had  been  with  him  an  ambition  from  the  time  of 
his  settlement,-thc  erection  of  a  new  school-house.  This 
building  was  fifty  by  fifty-live  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  with  a  basement  and  an  attic.  It  was  first  put 
to  use  in  September,  1860.  Its  cost  was  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  girls  were  at  once  placed  on  the  first 
floor  under  the  continued  care  of  Sisters  Chrysostom  1 
and  Winnel'red,  who  had  taught  them  from  1857,  and 
the  boys'  school  was  opened  in  1861,  on  the  upper 
floor,  under  the  care  of  Brother  Clementian  (now  Vice- 
President  of  Manhattan  College)  as  director,  with 
three  assistants.  When  possession  was  taken  of  the 
new  school-house,  in  I860,  the  number  of  pupils,  boys 
and  girls,  had  increased  to  about  three  hundred. 

Father  Lynch  died  May  5,  1865,  and  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Slevin  at  once  succeeded  him.  At  his  coming, 
Sisters  Ann  Cecilia  and  M.  Maurice  were  conducting 
a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  girls,  and  the 
Brothers  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  Father 
Slevin  continued  the  school  as  he  had  found  it.  From 
November  1876  the  boys'  school  was  discontinued  till 
September,  1877,  when  it  was  reopened  by  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Corley,  the  successor  of  Father  Slevin,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  post  by  reason  of 
ill  health,  and  who  finally  died  July  18,  1878. 

Rev.  Mr.  Corley,  on  coming  to  Yonkers,  made  the 
parish  schools  one  of  his  first  cares.  In  September, 
1877,  he  reopened  the  boys,  school  with  Brother  El- 
waren  as  principal,  with  three  assistants  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  children.  He  found  Sister 
Martina  in  charge  of  the  girls'  department  with  about 
three  hundred  scholars.  In  September,  1878, she  was 
succeeded  by  Sister  Maria  Magdalena,  with  several 


'  During  the  perioil  of  Sinter  ChryKostom's  connection  with  the  school 
-lie  was  ill  for  ii  long  time.  Ami  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  thnt  iluring  her 
illness  her  place  wu  supplied  for  »  year  and  a  half  by  Sister  Ambrosia, 
«  ho  was  mil»ci|iicntly  put  in  charge  of  'I""  ''Iris'  Protectory  ut  West- 
chester, ami  is  now  Mother  Superior  of  the  Sinters  of  Charity  in  tho 
'liocrae. 


sisters  as  assistants.  The  school  is  now  in  charge-, ot 
Sister  M.  Arsenia.  The  boys'  school  since  September, 
1882,  has  been  in  charge  of  Brother  Denis,  with  three 
brothers  as  assistants. 

Mr.  Cornell,  in  his  pamphlet,  gives  the  following 
statistics  for  the  schools  for  the  seven  years  preced- 
ing September,  1884  : 


1878. 
1879., 
1880., 
IsM  . 
1882., 
1883.. 
1884.. 


'.ill-. 
.  327. 
..  342., 
..  354.. 
..  358.. 
..  370.. 
..  380., 
..  400  . 


Boys. 
..  255... 
..  280... 
..  293.. 
..  299... 
..  313... 
..  327... 
..  34n... 


Total. 

..  582 
..  0.22 
t  647 
..  657 
..  683 
..  713 
..  740 


It  remains  to  be  stated  that  during  1885,  the 
building  erected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch  in  I860,  was 
greatly  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  820,000.  The 
corner  stone  of  this  building  was  blessed  on  Sabbath 
July  5,  1885,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
building  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  frontage 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  St.  Mary  St.  with 
a  depth  of  fifty-three  feet. 

St.  Aloysius'  Boarding  Academy  for  Boys. — 
Before  we  come  to  St.  Joseph's  parochial  school,  we 
must  speak  of  this  educational  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  whose  foundation  preceded  St. 
Joseph's  in  order  of  time. 

After  frequent  solicitation  to  do  so,  the  Sistersof  Cha- 
rity at  last  decided  to  undertake  a  boarding  school  for 
for  boys  so  young  as  still  to  need  woman's  care.  For 
this  purpose  the  property  now  occupied  by  St.  Aloy- 
sius' Academy  on  the  corner  of  South  Broadway  and 
Vark  Street  was  purchased  by  them  in  November 
1868.  The  cost  of  it  was  forty-two  thousand  dollars. 
The  grounds  comprise  four  and  a  half  acres.  Large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  house.  It  has  be- 
come the  headquarters  of  a  community  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  The  first  Superior  of  the  school  was 
Sister  Ann  Cecilia.  The  present  Superior  is  Sister 
Mary  Pius,  who  has  been  in  charge  since  April  1871. 
The  Academy  is  also  the  home  of  the  sisters  teaching; 
in  the  parish  school  of  St.  Mary's.  Including  those 
in  that  charge,  there  is  in  the  building  a  community 
of  fourteen  sisters.  Besides  sister  Mary  Pius,  the 
Superior,  the  teachers  and  other  ladies  who  reside  in 
the  building  are  sisters  M.  Symphorosa,  Marie  Stella, 
M.  dementia.  Agnes  Teresa,  M.  Serene,  M.  Euphro- 
syne,  M.  Leonora,  M.  Hilary  and  Clara  Vincent  in 
charge  of  St.  Aloysius,  and  M.  Arsenia,  Agnes  Loy- 
ola. M.  Myra  and  Frances  Clare  in  charge  of  the  p:ir- 
ish  school.  The  information  we  have  does  not  extend 
to  the  details  of  St.  Aloysius'  school,  but  we  under- 
stand that  the  institution  has  been  a  success. 

St.  Joseph's  Pari.-h  School. — St.  Joseph's  par- 
ish was  set  off  from  St.  Mary's  in  1871.  In  June  of 
that  year.  Rev.  A.  A.  Lings,  assistant  at  St.  Mary's, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  new  parish.  In  July,  Rev.  Mr. 
Lings  bought  the  lot  at  present  occupied  by  St.  Jo- 
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seph's  church  at  the  corner  of  Ashburton  and  Oak 
Hill  (now  St.  Joseph)  Avenues,  and  by  the  spring 
ot  1872  the  present  building,  designed  for  a  school 
house,  and  since  temporarily  used  in  part  for  a  church, 
was  completed.  St.  Joseph's  Parish  school  was  opened 
ill  class  rooms  in  its  upper  story,  in  Sept.  1872,  with 
about  three  hundred  pupils.  We  take  the  following 
statement  verbatim  from  Mr.  Cornell's  pamphlet 
It  contains,  presented  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view,  a  history  of  some  very  important 
events  \%hich  occurred  in  Yonkers  between  1878  and 
1881. 

"  Father  Lings  made  the  public  claim  that  since 
his  schools  gave  to  the  children  of  the  district  all  the 
secular  education  they  could  get  in  the  public 
schools,  and  at  much  less  expense,  and  since  he  thus 
saved  the  district  the  great  cost  of  new  class  rooms 
and  more  teachers,  the  school  board  should  pay  at 
least  the  small  cost  of  his  schools.  He  claimed  to 
do  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per  year  what  cost  the 
district  more  than  twenty-live  dollars.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  district,  held  on  October 
8, 1878,  under  a  resolution  approving  of  hiring  addi- 
tional class-rooms  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  at  a  nom- 
inal rent,  whenever  the  board  of  education  might 
think  proper  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  board 
should  approve.  By  a  misunderstanding  among  some 
of  the  voters,  as  to  the  question  voted  on,  33  votes  in 
favor  of  the  school  were  thrown  away,  and  the  votes 
stood: — For  the  resolution,  197:  for  appropriating 
$3000  for  St.  Joseph's  School,  17  ;  for  trustees,  16  ;  to- 
tal, 230.    Against  the  resolution,  207. 

"  The  resolution  was  declared  lost,  but  this  result 
being  unsatisfactory,  a  special  meeting  of  the  district 
was  called  the  following  spring,  to  be  held  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1879,  to  vote  on  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  branch  school  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  under 
the  school  board.  Much  feeling  and  discussion  were 
excited  and  the  meeting  was  largely  attended.  The 
vote  stood,  for  the  branch  school,  387,  against  it,  430, 
blank,  1. 

"At  this  time  the  attendance  in  St.  Joseph's  parish 
school  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The 
school  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  June,  1879,  but 
in  September,  1881,  it  was  reopened  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  for  whose  use  Father  Lings 
had  bought  the  adjoining  house  and  lot  north  of  the 
school,  and  fitted  it  up  at  a  cost  of  about  seven 
thousand  dollars.  The  sisters  have  the  boys'  school 
as  well  as  the  girls',  but  in  separate  class  rooms  and 
with  separate  yards  and  entrances.  Sister  M.  Stephen, 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Aloysius,  who  had  for  several 
years  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  Sunday-school,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  new  house  at  St.  Joseph's,  where  she 
now  has  six  assistant  teachers,  besides  the  lay  assist- 
ance in  the  school.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  school 
numbered  203  boys  and  281  girls;  total,  484.  In 
January,  18S3,  the  register  was  530,  and  the  average 


attendance  for  the  month  458."  Sister  Stephen's 
assistants  are  Sisters  M.  Esperanza,  Rosa  Lima,  M. 
Joseph  Berchmans,  Marie  Angele  and  Maria  Clotilda.*' 

Private  Schools  and  Academies. — We  know 
of  none  of  these  before  the  period  of  Lemuel  Wells 
(1813-42).  Mr.  Wells  himself,  however,  in  1840,  two 
years  only  before  his  death,  built  two  houses  and 
founded  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  both  of  which  aft  er  his  death  became  noted.  The 
seminary  for  boys  was  conducted  in  the  building 
at  72  Locust  Hill  Avenue,  which  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  John  H.  Hubbell.  Its  fust 
principal  was  a  Mr.  Burrill,  but  it  became  chiefly 
prominent  under  the  management  of  another,  of 
whom  we  must  give  an  account. 

George  W.  Francis,  A.M.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  September  29, 1799.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1826;  then  studied  law  and  was 
licensed  to  the  bar  in  1829.  During  his  study  of  law 
he  taught  schools  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Lansing- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  After  being  admitted  he  did  not  prac- 
tice his  profession,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
teaching.  He  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1830  and  1831,  and  then  taught  a  se- 
lect school  in  the  same  city  till  1836.  The  follow- 
ing two  years,  till  the  fall  of  1837,  he  spent  in  busi- 
ness. From  1837  to  1845  he  again  taught  a  select 
school  in  Troy.  In  1845  he  was  induced  to  come  to 
Yonkers  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  school  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  He  rented  its  building  till  1847, 
and  then  bought  it.  Bringing  to  Yonkers  ample  ex- 
perience and  large  popularity  as  a  teacher,  he  started 
his  school  here  as  a  boarding  and  day-school,  lim- 
iting his  pupils  to  twenty  of  each  class.  The  success 
of  the  school  at  once  became  and  continued  marked. 
The  boarding  department  he  maintained  ten  years 
and  the  day-school  till  1860.  In  that  year  he  finally 
retired  from  teaching.  The  school  building  he  sold 
to  Mr.  Anson  Baldwin  in  1862.  In  after  years  he 
followed  business  for  a  time.  He  was  deputy  clerk 
in  the  Yonkers  village  clerk's  office  in  1871  and 
1872,  and  also  for  several  years  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools. 

Mr.  Francis  still  lives  in  Yonkers,  at  29  Hawthorne 
Avenue,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Yonkers  Savings 
Bank.  He  is  now  about  87  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
an  instructor  of  a  large  number  of  youth,  many  of  whom 
have  become  noted,  and  some  of  whom  are  very 
wealthy  men.  His  advanced  life  has  brought  him 
experience  of  severe  trials,  but  it  has  not  been  without 
its  bright  side  as  well.  An  incident  in  his  recent  his- 
tory was  of  very  substantial  and  timely  service  to  this 
veteran  teacher.  On  his  84th  birth-day  a  number  of 
his  old  pupils,  now  widely  scattered  over  the  country, 
on  the  proposition  of  warmly  attached  representa- 
tives of  his  former  Yonkers  school,  sent  him  the  sum 
of  $1350  as  a  testimonial  of  their  reverent  respect 
and  sincere  esteem.  No  deed  ever  gave  greater  pleas- 
ure to  Yonkers  people.    Their  kindest  regard  will 
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follow  Mr.  Francis  as  long  as  lie  is  spared  as  one  of 
their  historic  men. 

The  seminary  for  girls  stood  on  a  lot  some  distance 
north  from  Ashburton  Avenue,  running  through  from 
North  Broadway  to  the  present  Palisade  Avenue. 
George  W.  Bleecker  was  the  first  manager  of  this  school. 
A  lady  followed  him.  Neither  succeeded,  hut  the 
school  like  that  of  Mr.  Francis,  became  noted  under 
the  management  of  another,  of  whom  we  must  speak 
somewhat  at  length. 

William  C.  Foote,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  North  Haven, 
Connecticut,  November,  6,  1811,  was  prepared  for 
college  in  New  Haven,  and  was  graduated  at  Vale  in 
1832.  He  studied  in  the  New  Haven  seminary  and 
was  regularly  licensed  to  the  ministry  in  1X3(5.  Utter 
physical  prostration  however  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  In 
1839  he  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  a  ladies'  sem- 
inary at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  and  from  thence  in  1845 
he  came  to  Yonkers  about  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Francis.  Assuming  the  management  of  the  girls' 
school  here,  he  gave  it  the  character  of  a  boarding 
and  day-school,  and  by  dint  of  energy,  soon  raised  it 
to  a  high  reputation.  His  pupils  ranged  in  age  from 
ten  to  twenty  years.  They  were  taught  in  all  the 
studies  then  deemed  essential  to  a  finished  education 
for  ladies,'  including  French,  music  and  painting. 
Mr.  Foote  employed  many  assistants  in  the  various 
departments.  He  carried  on  the  seminary  for  ten 
years,  and  then  discontinued  teaching  for  two  years, 
during  which  he  built  his  present  residence  at  285 
Palisade  Avenue.  After  this,  he  successfully  con- 
ducted for  about  fifteen  years  a  day-school  in  a 
building  west  of  his  residence,  and  fronting  on  North 
Broadway.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  retired  per- 
manently from  the  work  of  teaching.  Mr.  Foote  is 
also  one  of  the  historic  men  of  Yonkers,  commands 
the  highest  respect  of  its  citizens,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives. 

After  Mr.  Foote  left  the  girls'  school  in  1855,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
City  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  took  charge  of  it, 
intending  to  continue  it  on  Mr.  Foote's  plan.  His 
effort  however  was  not  a  success.  Then  Prof. 
Nathaniel  W.  Starr  took  the  house  ami  occupied 
it  until  1867  with  a  boys'  scheol.  After  his  departure, 
the  building  was  used  as  a  boarding-house.  Passing 
through  numerous  hands,  and  being  greatly  enlarged, 
it  finally  became  known,  and  obtained  considerable 
popularity  under  the  name  of  "The  l'eabody  House.'' 
After  awhile,  however,  this  lost  its  success.  Recently 
the  whole  property  has  been  sold  and  the  building 
demolished.  Soon  no  one  will  be  found  to  remember 
the  funm  r  appearance  ot  the  site. 

Many  of  the  prominent  ladies  of  Yonkers  received 
their  education  from  Mr.  Foote  and  his  teachers  in 
that  early  school.  The  school  of  Rev.  Montgomery 
R.  Hooper,  may  be  considered  its  successor.  An 
account  of  this  will  be  given  further  on. 


In  addition  to  these  schools  founded  by  Mr.  Wells, 
and  made  eminent  through  the  names  of  Mr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Foote,  there  is  linked  with  the  past  the  mem- 
ory of  another,  which,  during  most  of  its  history, 
had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  boarding  and  day-school 
and  was  the  educator  of  a  large  number  of  boys, 
several  of  whom,  both  in  Yonkers  and  elsewhere,  are 
now  notable  men.  This  school  was  conducted  in  the 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  South  Broadway  and  Hud- 
son St.  It  was  founded  in  1854,  and  its  successive 
principals  were  three  in  number,  viz:  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Hasbrouck  (now  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton),  Mr.  Moses 
N.  Wisewell,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Mason,  the  last 
of  whom  conducted  it  for  many  years,  and 
with  whom  it  came  to  an  end.  Its  discontinuance 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  financial  stringency  of 
the  period  ending  with  the  year  1880.  Mr.  Mason,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  University  of  the  class  of 
1843,  a  gentleman  of  good  social  standing  and  exten- 
sive influence,  and  a  good  disciplinarian  and  teacher, 
conducted  it  with  fine  success  and  growing  reputation. 
It  was  known  during  his  time  as  the  "  Yonkers  Col- 
legiate and  Military  Institute.*'  Mr.  Mason  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  work,  employed  excellent  assi>tant>. 
and  Spared  neither  money  nor  toil  upon  his  boys.  In 
despite  of  all  this,  however,  his  school  declined 
within  the  period  named,  and  finally  after  heroic 

j  struggles  to  save  it,  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up. 

I  And  his  own  end  was  very  sad.  After  teaching  in 
other  places  for  a  time,  he  was  filling  an  engagement 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  when  as  a  boarder  in  the 
Milwaukee  Hotel,  he  perished  in  the  conflagration 
by  which  that  building  was  destroyed  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  January,  1882. 

In  addition  to  these  more  prominent  private  schools 
of  the  past  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  main- 
tain such  schools,  some  of  which  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful and  enduring,  and  others  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. Perhaps  among  them  all,  that  of  Miss  Kinily 
A.  Rice,  whose  boarding  and  day  school  was  located 
on  Locust  Hill  Avenue,  but  is  now  conducted  at 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  was  the  foremost.  We  recall 
some  local  schools  for  small  children,  boys  or  girls  or 
both,  of  a  closely  select  character,  formed  and  main- 
tained by  groups  of  families,  which  combined  for 
their  support.  These  schools  were  not  intended  to 
attract  public  notice  and  need  not  be  catalogued 
here.  We  pass  now  to  the  private  schools  still  iu  ex- 
istence.   They  are  as  follows: 

Rbv.  Mil  HooPKK'fl  Acapkmy. — This  is  now  the 
oldest  private  school  in  the  city.  Rev.  Montgomery 
R.  Hooper,  A.  M.,  is  a  native  of  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  class  of  18<>(>,  and  immediately  afterwards  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  Latin,  Creek  and  Mathematics,  in 
Newark  Academy,  at  Newark,  N.  .1.  In  that  position 
he  taught  five  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
holding  to  the  academy  the  relation  of  Vice-Principal 
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and  senior  teacher.  He  left  his  post  in  Newark  to 
assume  a  similar  one  in  Prof.  Samuel  A.  Farrand'a 
Collegiate  Academy,  in  New  York  City.  From  this 
academy  he  was  invited  to  his  present  field  of  labor 
by  a  written  call,  signed  by  a  number  of  the  must 
prominent  citizens  of  Yonkers.  His  school,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
school  which  originally  gained  its  reputation  under 
Mr.  Foote.  Prof.  Nathaniel  W.  Starr,  having  left  it 
in  1867,  Charles  B.  Goodsell,  A.M.,  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, at  once  started  with  some  of  its  pupils,  a  school 
of  his  own.  But  Mr.  Goodsell  died  in  the  same  year 
and  it  was  upon  his  death  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  in- 
vited to  Yonkers  to  succeed  him.  He  began  his 
Yonkers  work  in  a  building  on  the  west  side  of  North 
Broadway,  a  little  north  of  Wells  Avenue.  It  has 
been  recently  torn  down.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
first  term  he  had  seventeen  pupils.  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  scholar  of  high  order.  His  career  as  a  teacher 
of  twenty-six  years,  eighteen  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  Yonkers,  has  been  a  great  success.  His 
academy  prepares  boys  for  any  college  or  scientific 
school,  or  for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy.  It 
has  all  departments  from  the  primary  to  the  acad- 
emic and  has  had  upon  its  rolls  in  all  four  hundred 
and  five  pupils,  of  whom  several  have  rewarded  their 
teacher  by  winning  distinction  in  professions  and  in 
the  other  walks  of  life. 

"  The  Vale  School  for  Boys." — This  school  was 
begun  in  1877  by  Theodore  F.  Leighton,  A.B.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Yale  College  class  of  1874.  It  is  now  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton  as  associate  prin- 
cipals. Its  location  is  at  145  North  Broadway.  It  is 
of  a  high  character,  and  has,  during  its  career  of 
eight  years,  enjoyed  a  good  patronage  and  been  a  suc- 
cess. Its  aims  are  similar  to  those  of  the  school  last  de- 
scribed, and  it  has  sent  boys  to  college  from  year  to  year, 
maintaining  a  good  reputation  for  its  work.  It  has 
passed  its  period  of  probation  long  ago  and  is  estab- 
lished in  public  confidence.  Its  principals  are  un- 
tiringly industrious  and  thoroughly  honest  in  their 
work,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  enjoy  the  stand 
they  have  attained. 

"  Prof.  Davison's  Institute." — This  is  a  school, 
limited  to  ten  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  boarders. 
The  founder  and  proprietor  of  it  is  Rev.  Isaac  S. 
Davison,  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  He  was  formerly  a  pastor 
in  New  York  City,  but  left  his  pastorate  to  become  a 
teacher.  Having  purchased  the  Dwight  High-School 
in  Brooklyn,  he  opened  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Brooklyn  High-School  in  1859.  It  was  at  once 
thronged  with  pupils.  Later  on  the  name  was 
changed  to  Prof.  Davison's  Institute,  and  the  school, 
under  this  name,  was  continued  by  its  founder  till 
1881.  In  that  year  Prof.  Davison  came  to  Yonkers 
and  has  since  given  himself  to  the  care  of  the  select 


school  above-mentioned.  His  number  of  boys  being 
limited,  he  is  always  full,  and  has  been  compelled  to 
decline  many  applications. 

Additional  Private  Schools. — Besides  the  fore- 
going, there  are  in  the  city  the  following  institutions 
under  private  proprietorships :  Mrs.  K.  T.  Holbrook's 
"School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children,"  its  location 
known  as  Orchard  Terrace  and  fronting  at  No.  Ill 
Locust  Hill  Avenue;  Mrs.  John  Moffat's  "  Home 
School  for  Misses  and  Children,"  at  her  residence, 
No.  9  Prospect  Street ;  Miss  Crocker  and  Miss  Her- 
zog's  "  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Girls,"  at 
No.  179  North  Broadway;  Miss  Anna  M.  Palmer's 
"  Kindergarten,"  in  the  Yale  School  building;  .Miss 
S.  N.  MacAdatn's  "Classes  in  English  and  French,'- 
at  Vista  Cottage,  77  and  79  Buena  Vista  Avenue;  and 
Mrs.  Kellogg's  "Select  School  for  Children,"  ;it  No. 
145  North  Broadway. 

All  these  schools  have  obtained  good  reputations. 
Some  of  them  are  of  several  years'  standing  and 
have  done  much  valuable  work  in  the  city. 

Section  XIII. 
The  Churclies  of  Yonkers. 

The  earliest  whites  of  Yonkers,  and,  in  fact,  of  all 
the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  were,  of  course,  adherents 
of  the  Holland  Reformed  Church.  But,  strange  to 
say,  no  church  of  their  order  was  formed  within  the 
limits  of  the  manor  till  1697,  when  the  Sleepy  I  [ollow 
Reformed  Church  was  organized  at  Tarrytown,  and 
no  other  till  1843,  when  the  Reformed  Church  was  or- 
ganized at  Yonkers.  It  would  seem  that  the  Dutch 
people  of  Colendonck,  or  "  The  Yonkers,"  as  this  ter- 
ritory was  variously  called,  must  have  attended  the 
original  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  City  (founded 
in  1628),  or  contented  themselves  with  occasional 
missionary  visits  to  them  of  that  church's  minister  or 
ministers,  or  lived  without  observance  of  religious 
worship  at  all.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  of  them 
did  the  last.  The  first  Lord  Phil  ipse  and  his  second 
wife,  Catharina  van  Cortlandt,  gave  proof  of  sub- 
stantial interest  in  their  denomination  by  securing 
the  organization  of  the  Tarrytown  church  in  1697 
and  building  a  house  for  it  in  1699.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  Yonkers  people  connected  themselves  with 
that  church.  This  is  all  we  can  now  know  or  surmise 
of  the  church  doings  of  the  Dutch  people,  who  were 
the  earliest  occupants  of  Yonkers  ground. 

How  the  Philipse  line  was  diverted  from  the  Re- 
formed Church  and  became  ardently  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  already  related.  The 
second  lord  was  horn  in  Barbadoes  and  educated  from 
his  earliest  years  in  England  and  wholly  under 
English  influence.  He  came  to  Yonkers  about  1719, 
founded  and  trained  his  family  in  his  own  faith,  anil 
in  this  way  prepared  them  to  meet  with  their  power- 
ful support  what,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  was  to  be 
the  first  formal  effort  to  plant  religion  on  Yonkers 
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ground.  The  Congregational  Cliurch  was  the  earliest 
to  secure  a  foothold  within  the  county  of  West- 
chester, and  the  French  Reformed  Church  was  the 
next.  But  neither  of  these  ever  touched  Yonkers. 
The  third  church  to  enter  the  county  was  the 
Church  of  Enggland,  and  to  this  was  given  the 
privilege  of  putting  forth  the  first  formal  religious 
effort*  here. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  not  under  organ- 
ization, yet  in  character  and  spirit,  appeared  in  New 
York  at  once  after  the  surrender  of  1604.  Governor 
Nicolls  called  a  convention  in  the  very  next  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  general  interests  of 
the  province.  The  Convention  assembled  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  L,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1665,  and  West- 
chester was  represented  in  it.  It  framed  a  code  that, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Duke's  Laws,"  continued  in 


operation  till  1683,  the  year  in  winch  Westchester 
County  was  erected.  Included  within  this  code  were 
provisions  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  people. 
Under  these  provisions,  the  English  Church  did  more 
or  less  missionary  work  within  our  county.  But  no 
formal  step  was  taken  toward  parish  definition  in  the 
county  till  1693.  On  the  24th  of  March  in  that  year, 
the  Colonial  Legislature  divided  the  county  into  the 
two  parishes  of  Westchester  and  Rye,  the  former  "to 
have  the  care  of  Westchester,  Eastchester,  Yonkers 
and  the  Manor  of  Pelham,"  and  the  latter  "  the  care 
of  Rye,  Mamaroneck  and  Bedford."  In  each  of  these 
parishes,  a  parent  church  was  at  once  formed.  That 
of  the  Westchester  parish  was  planted  in  the  village 
of  Westchester  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  and 
was  called  St.  Peter's.  To  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's. 
Yonkers  was  missionary  ground  till  the  year  1787, 
when  on  the  l~>th  of  September,  1784,  the  church  was 


incorporated  under  the  act  of  1784,  and  the  preefhet 
was  set  oft"  as  a  parish  by  itself.1 

More  than  thirty  years,  however,  before  it  became 
independent,  it  had   been  lifted  into  prominence 


l  The  first  operations  of  tlie  Church  of  England  within  this  county 
were  carrieJ  on  under  the  direction  of  a  missionary  organization  of  the 
cliurch,  incorporated  in  1702  and  still  in  existence,  known  as  the  "Ven- 
erable Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  A 
copy  or  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  published  by  David  Humphrey, 
its  secretary,  in  1730,  lias  been  put  into  our  hands,  and  from  it  we  take 
the  following  very  interesting  paragraph,  relating  to  our  county  and  the 
society's  0]>eratiou8  in  it  from  1702  onward  to  this  date : 

'•Westchester  County  lies  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  west  (?)  of  Hudson 
River.  The  people  here  were  more  English  than  in  any  county  of  the 
government.  It  contains  a  very  great  tract  of  land,  and  generally  the 
best  of  any  in  those  i»rts.  There  were  computed  to  be  in  it  not  aliove 
two  thousand  souls  in  the  year  17(12,  but  the  goodness  of  the  soil  seemed 
to  promise  it  Would  in  time  be  a  very  populous  place.  The  whole 
county  is  sixteen  (?)  miles  in  length,  containing  six  small  towns— West- 
chester, Eastchester,  New  Rochelle,  Rye, 
Mamaroneck  and  lied  ford— besides  two 
small  places,  called  Lower  Yonkers  and 
Philipsburgh.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
place  in  1708.  The  inhabitant  of  Westchess- 
ler,  the  chief  town,  were  the  first  who  de- 
sired a  missionary  in  the  country.  They 
built  a  cliurch  in  pursuance  of  the  act  for 
bonding  five  churches,  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  was  settled  on  the  miuister.  The 
society  appointed  the  Hev.  Mr.  Bartow  mis- 
sionary here  in  the  year  1702.  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  then  Governor  of  the  province,  fixed 
Mr.  Bartow's  chief  residence  at  Westches- 
ter. However,  as  there  were  several  other 
places  which  wanted  his  assistance,  he 
divided  his  labors  among  them,  according 
to  the  society's  directions.  He  often  visited 
Eastchester,  New  Itochelle  and  Yonkers. 
He  had  good  success  in  his  mission,  and 
«  rote  to  the  society  in  1704  :  '  I  have  lieen 
now  two  years  in  actual  service  of  my 
mission  in  this  |iarish.  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  Gi'd,  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing inauy  into  the  communion  of  our 
church,  who  are  constant  and  devout  in 
their  attendance  on  divine  worship.  Those 
who  were  enemies  at  my  first  coming  are 
now  zealous  professors  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel.  The  inhabitants  of  my 
parish  live  scattered  and  much  dispersed, 
which  occasions  my  duty  to  la*  the  more 
difficult.1  Mr.  Bartow  continued  very  industrious  iu  bis  mission  and 
well  respected  by  the  people.  His  cure  was  very  large.  The  ihiiiiIkt 
of  inhabitants  at  Westchester  was  alout  600,  at  Eastchester,  above 
400,  and  at  Youkcrs,  250.  He  used  to  preach  at  Eastchester  (which 
was  now  made  a  distinct  |»rish  and  bad  built  a  church)  once  a  month, 
where  he  hail  a  large  congregation.  The  people  lo  re  were  generally  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion  till  Mr.  Bartow  came  among  them.  But 
in  the  year  1703  they  embraced  the  Church  of  England  worship,  and 
received  him  for  their  minister.  There  is  no  parsonage-house  here, 
but  there  are  twenty-three  ai  res  of  glebe  land  given  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England  minister  forever.  As  often  as  he  could  he  visited 
Yonkers.  A  large  congregation,  chiefly  of  Dutch  people,  cams  to  hear 
him.  There  was  no  church  built  lu  re,  so  tiny  assembled  for  divine 
worship  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Points,  and  sometimes  in  a  Imrn 
when  empty.  Mr.  Bartow  continued  very  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  office.  He  gained  over  a  great  number 
to  the  church  communion.  He  |>crsuadcd  many  grown  persons  who 
were  negligent  of  all  religion  of  the  advantage  of  baptism,  gave  them 
baptism,  and  they  became  very  sober  members  of  the  church.  He  in- 
structed and  baptized  many  negroes.  He  gained  the  general  love  and 
esteem  of  his  people,  and,  after  twenty. live  year-  Iab«.ri.nis  -en  ice  in 
the  church,  died  in  17.'fi.  The  society  have  sent  the  Kev.  Mr.  Standard 
to  succeed  him,  who  is  settled  there." 
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through  the  liberality  of  the  Philipse  family.  The 
second  lord  Philipse,  taking  possession  of  his  manor 
here  about  1719,  cherished  with  liberality  till  his 
death  in  1751,  the  missionary  work  of  the  parish  of 
Westchester  carried  on  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Bronx.  In  bis  will,  dated  June  6,  1751,  less  than  two 
months  before  he  died,  he  devised  in  trust  to  his 
heirs  a  farm  with  residence  and  outbuildings  for  the 
use  of  ministers  who  might  be  called  to  labor  here  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  directed 
that  his  executors  should  expend  £400  from  the  ren- 
tals of  his  manor,  in  erecting  on  the  farm  a  church 
building  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  third  lord, 
known  as  Colonel  Philipse,  carried  out  the  will  of  his 
father  so  far  as  to  set  apart  the  farm  devised  for  the 
useof  the  ministers,  but  with  wise  forecast  himself 
donated,  for  the  church  building,  the 
central  and  far  more  convenient  site 
which  St.  John's  Church  has  always 
occupied.  This  latter  plot  was  origi- 
nally somewhat  larger  than  it  now  is. 
Its  lines  on  Broadway  and  Hudson 
Streets  remain  unchanged.  But  it 
has  been  much  reduced  on  the  west 
by  the  opening  of  Riverdale  Avenue, 
and  somewhat  increased  on  the  north- 
west by  the  purchase  of  the  lots  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Riverdale 
Avenue  and  Main  Street.  The  first 
church  building  was  erected  in  1752- 
53. 

All  of  that  building  that  was  com- 
bustible was  burned  in  May,  1791, 
but  was  restored  in  the  next  year  in 
its  precise  original  outward  form.  It 
was  consecrated  on  the  1st  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  by  Right  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Provoost,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  On  the  day  of 
its  consecration  it  first  received  the 
name  of  St.  John's  Church.  At  the 
rebuilding  the  interior  was  slightly 
modified.  And  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  in 
1804,  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  then  of  Norwich, 
Conn.  But  many  more  years  passed  away  before  ne- 
cessity arose  for  the  building's  enlargement.  In  1849 
transepts  were  added  and  other  and  considerable  im- 
provements were  made  to  meet  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  a  suddenly  and  rapidly  incoming  population. 
Later  still,  in  1870,  the  old  building  was  nearly  all 
demolished  and  the  present  elegant  church  was  erect- 
ed. The  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  historic 
edifice,  however,  led  them  to  retain  and  work  into  the 
new  structure  the  old  south  wall,  which  still  stands 
as  it  was  put  up  in  1752,  and  shows  the  door  by  which 
the  first  church  was  originally  entered.  The  views 
we  furnish  with  this  narrative  give  to  our  readers  the 
appearance  of  each  of  the  houses  in  which  St.  John's 


congregation  has  worshipped  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history  to  the  present  time. 

The  site  of  the  original  glebe  is  now  centrally  re- 
presented by  the  combined  areas  of  St.  John's  and 
Oakland  Cemeteries,  elsewhere  described  in  this  work. 
The  smaller  cemetery,  still  called  St.  John's,  is  a  de- 
velopment from  the  early,  simple  church  burial 
ground.  The  site  of  the  rectory  and  its  out-buildings 
was  near  the  Saw-Mill  River  Road.  The  rectory  stood 
within  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  pretty  grove  of 
trees  near  the  road  and  directly  opposite  the  large 
carpet  factory  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons. 

From  the  setting  apart  of  the  glebe  till  1845,  the 
church  rectors  lived  upon  it.  At  that  time  it  was 
sold,  of  course  for  an  amount  which  would  now  be 
deemed  trifling,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the 


st.  john's  rectory  and  glebe  on  saw  mill  river  road  in  1809. 


present  rectory  within  the  church  grounds  was  built. 
The  only  land  now  owned  by  St.  John's  Church  is  St. 
John's  Cemetery  and  the  square  on  which  their 
church  rectory  and  Sunday-school  building  stand.  The 
Sunday-school  building  grew  out  of  the  later  needs  of 
the  church.  It  was  erected  about  1800  and  has  proved 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  facilities  of  the  people  for 
parish  and  church  work. 

At  the  period  of  the  confiscation  of  the  Manor  oi 
Philipsburgh  (1785),  special  legislative  action  became 
necessary  for  the  preservation  to  this  church  of  the 
real  estate  it  had  received  from  the  Philipse  family. 
By  two  acts,  respectively  in  178(3  and  1792,  the  New 
York  Legislature  first  conveyed  and  then  confirmed 
the  property  to  it  for  ever.    We  have  shown  that  the 
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land  on  the  Saw -Mill  River  Road  is  set  down  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  time  as  consisting  of  one  hundred  I 
and  seven  acres.  It  has  heen  stated  at  two  hundred 
and  even  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  various  papers, 
but  we  think  it  was  never  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seven. 

Down  to  1828,  St.  John's  was  the  only  church  on 
the  west  or  Hudson  River  side  of  the  town.  Yonkers 
families,  of  whatever  antecedents,  worshipped  in  it. 
Its  rectors  officiated  at  all  the  funerals,  performed  all 
the  marriage  ceremonies  and  administered  all  the 
baptisms.  Of  course,  therefore,  among  St.  John's 
Church  families  have  been  many  who  have  repre- 
sented great  solidity  and  strength,  and  several  which, 
like  the  Philipse  family,  are  now  historic.  Tradi- 
tions of  much  interest  are  connected  with  the  church. 
Its  history,  down  to  185"),  with  many  original  docu- 
ments of  interest,  is  given  with  much  fulness  by  Rev. 
Robert  Bolton  in  his  "Church  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty," and  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  for  infor- 
mation beyond  what  we  have  given.  We  must  not 
omit,  however,  to  state  that  Yonkers  remained  mis- 
sionary ground  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Westchester 
for  many  years  after  the  church  was  built  in  1752.  It 
was  not  erected  into  an  independent  parish  till  1787. 
Consequently  ministers  who  labored  here  before 
that  date  were  not  in  the  true  sense  rectors  of  this 
church,  but  simply  missionaries.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  name  St.  John's  does  not  go  back  of 
August  1st,  1792,  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  rebuilt  after  the  fire.  We  have  quite  a  clear 
record  of  all  ministers  who  ever  officiated  here  either 
as  missionaries  or  rectors 

1.  Before  the  erection  of  the  church  in  1752 — 1753. 
It  is  stated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton  (Church  in  West- 
chester  County,  p.  486)  that  a  Rev.  Warham  Mather 
labored  a  short  time  on  this  ground.  But  the  first 
minister  of  whom  we  have  definite  account  was  the 
Rev.  John  Bartow,  and  the  next  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Standard.  Both  these  were  rectors  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Westchester  or  parent  church,  and  Yonkers  was  to 
them  simply  missionary  ground.  The  former  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  1702,  and  died  in  1725 
or  1720,  and  the  latter  was  inducted  in  1725  or  1726, 
and  died  in  175!)  or  1760.  It  was  during  Mr.  Stand- 
ard's rectorship  of  St.  Peter's,  and  missionary  work 
here,  that  the  first  Yonkers  church  building  was 
erected. 

2.  Between  the  erection  of  the  church  mid  the  getting 
off  of  the  Yonkers  parish  in  1787,  the  following  min- 
is  t  its  did  work  here. 

Rev.  John  Milner,  third  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  In- 
ducted in  1761,  and  resigned  in  1705. 

Rev.  Harry  Munro.  Not  a  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
but  set  apart  by  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  ( iospcl  "  as  a  special  missionary  for  the  precinct 
of  Yonkers,  at  that  time  still  in  the  parish  of  West- 
chester. Received  his  license  as  a  missionary  in  1764, 
ami  resigned  the  charge  of  this  precinct  in  1768. 


Rev.  Luke  Babcock.  Another  missionary  set  apart 
to  this  precinct  by  the  same  Society.  Received  his 
license  in  1770,  and  died  in  the  rectory  here  Feb.  10, 
1777  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  tablet  to  his 
memory,  set  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  gives  the  date 
of  his  birth  as  July  6,  1738,  and  calls  him  a  "  rector 
of  this  church."  But  the  church  at  the  time  was  a 
mission  only. 

Rev.  George  Panton.  Another  missionary  ap- 
pointed in  1777.  Resigned  in  1782.  The  period  of 
Mr.  Panton  was  that  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  mission  during  this 
period  were  very  great,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of 
this  missionary  no  further  effort  was  made  to  supply 
his  place  till  1789  or  1790.  Meanwhile,  in  1787,  the 
Yonkers  precinct  of  the  parish  of  Westchester  was 
itself  erected  into  an  independent  parish.  Andrew 
Fowler,  at  the  time  a  lay  reader,  but  afterwards  a 
minister,  labored  on  this  ground  in  1786  after  Mr. 
Panton  had  left,  but  under  no  church  appointment  as 
far  as  is  now  known. 

3.  Since  the  independent  parish  of  Yonkers  was 
erected,  the  church  has  had  rectors  as  follows  : 

Rev.  Elias  Cooper,1  born  in  Holland  Jan.  5.  1758. 
Ordained  deacon  June  21,  1789.  He  had  begun  to 
labor  in  Yonkers  in  1788  and  was  ordained  priest 
June  11,  1790.  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  first  real  "rector" 
of  the  Yonkers  church,  which  received  the  name  St. 
John's  about  three  years  after  his  settlement.  He 
remained  in  the  rectorship  twenty-seven  years,  dying 
in  it  on  the  16"'  of  January  1816,  aged  58  years  and 
11  months.  The  church  contains  a  wall  tablet  to  his 
memory.  Mr.  Cooper  organized  and  taught  a  school 
during  his  pastorate.  His  school  house  is  shown  in 
our  drawing  of  the  rectory  ami  glebe  as  they  were  in 
1809.  It  stands  immediately  south  of  the  rectory. 
He  was  really  the  originator  of  St.  John's  Church  at 
Tuckahoe,  which  has  had  a  church  building  from 
1798.    We  shall  speak  of  this  farther  on. 

Rev.  William  Powell. — Became  rector  in  1816. 
Resigned  the  rectorship  Aug.  10.  1819. 

Rev.  John  Grigg.— Rector  from  1820—1823.  Re- 
signed. 

Rev.  John  West.— Rector  from  1823—1828.  Re- 
signed. 

1  Rolton  (Church  in  Westchester  Co.,  pp.  ">13  ami  oil!)  isin  n  difficulty 
over  the  history  of  l\v\,  Mr.  Cooper,  which  we  can  relieve.  He  wa»,  as 
he  states,  n  son  of  the  Rev.  Waruiohl  us  Kuypan,  The  Utter  however 
was  not  a  Lutheran,  hut  a  Reformed  (Hutch!  minister,  and  lie  was  I-  in, 
not  in  Germany,  as  the  w  riter  (p.  516)  is  "  inclined  to  believe,"  but  in 
Holland.  The  year  of  his  hirth  w  as  173'.',  and  he  served  ill  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  (Hutch  i  Church  in  this  country  at  least  from  L7&9  'ill 
his  death  in  IT'.'T.  He  preached  at  Schraalciiburgh  in  Bergen  Co.  and 
it  is  said  that  his  son  Klias  could,  as  he  entered  the  door  of  his  Yonkers 
church  on  a  Suhbath,  some  times  hear  his  father's  church  l>ell  across  the 
river.  He  had  at  least  three  sons  besides  Klias  who  became  ministers 
and  all  served  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  this  country,  viz.,  Rev.  l.erar- 
dus  Aiense  kuypers,  h.  at  Curaeoa  in  lTtiti  ;  Rev.  Zechariah  H  Kuyp.  r*. 
h.  al  RhincK'ck,  X.  Y.,  in  1771  ;  and  Rev.  William  Provost  Ku.vp.-is,  l>. 
at  Hackciisa.  k,  N.  .1.,  in  177:1.  iSee  the  invaluable  "Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,"  by  Rev.  E.  Tanjore  Corw  in,  D.H.  Third 
Edition.) 
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Rev.  Alexander  H.  Crosby. — Became  rector  in 
1828,  and  served  eleven  years,  dying  in  the  rectorship 
Jan.  4.  1839,  at  35  years  of  age.  The  church  con- 
tains a  wall  tablet  to  his  memory.  He  is  remembered 
by  many  still  in  the  congregation.  Indeed  he  is  still 
represented  in  it  by  his  own  descendants. 

Rev.  Smith  Pyne.— Rector  from  1839—1840.  Re- 
signed. 

Rev.  Henry  Lemuel  Storrs. — Born  July  1.  1811. 
Became  rector  in  1841  and  served  eleven  years,  dying  in 
the  rectorship  May  16,  1852.  The  church  contains 
a  wall  tablet  to  his  memory.  During  his  period  St. 
John's  at  Tuckahoe,  which  had  before  ranked  as  a 
chapel  only,  was  consecrated.  The  new  rectory  with- 
in the  church  grounds  was  also  built,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  by  the  addition  of  transepts  took 
place. 

Rev.  Abraham  Beach  Carter,  D.D. — Became  rector 
June  12,  1852,  and  served  about  sixteen  and  a  half 
years,  resigning  December  1868.  He  left  Yonkers 
for  New  York  City,  where  he  labored  for  several 
years.  He  is  now  rector  of  St.  John's,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  D.D. — Became  rector  in  j 

1869,  and  resigned  in  1870  to  assume  a  rectorship  in 
Philadelphia.    He  has  been  now  for  many  years 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  i 
Southern  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  William  S-  Langford,  D.D. — Became  rector  in 

1870,  and  resigned  in  July  1875,  to  take  the  charge  ol 
St.  John's,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  now  lives  in  New 
York  City  and  is  General  Secretary  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  Addison  B.  Atkins,  D.D. — Rector  from  Dec. 
1,  1875  to  May  1879.  Resigned.  Is  now  rector  at 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Rev.  James  Haughton,  now  in  charge.  Became 
rector  Oct.  1,  1879.  Was  born  in  Boston,  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  at  Erlangen,  Germany.  Was  ten  years  missionary 
in  Exeter  and  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  three  years 
Dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
before  coming  to  Yonkers.  Besides  accomplishing 
excellent  pulpit  and  pastoral  work,  Mr.  Haughton 
has  been  successful  in  reducing  a  church  debt  of 
$60,000  to  $49,000,  and  also  in  bringing  down  the  in- 
terest on  what  remains,  so  that  its  burden  is  less  felt 
by  the  people.    The  officers  of  this  church  are : 

Wardens,  Silvanus  Mayo,  Walter  H.  Paddock. 

Vestrymen,  William  F.  Cochran,  William  F.  Law- 
rence, Edgar  Logan,  Stephen  H.  Thayer  John  Pen- 
treath,  William  M.  Morgan,  Frederick  Von  Storch, 
William  H.  Fisher. 

The  prominent  membership  of  St.  John's  church 
is  effectively  organized  for  various  forms  of  parish 
and  outside  work.  Among  the  institutions  of  Yonk- 
ers is  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital.  This  has  en- 
listed the  sympathy  and  care  of  St.  John's  people. 
But  they  are  always  doing  a  large  amount  of  good  in 


less  observed  ways,  through  their  teaching  force  and 
their  charities.  They  have  done  much  for  the  Ger- 
man population,  though  perhaps  much  of  their  work 
in  this  direction,  if  not  all  of  it,  has  now  been  given 
over  to  Christ  Church  and  its  rector,  Rev.  Mr.  Ul- 
mann,  a  native  German,  who  has  been  till  recently, 
assistant  minister  of  St.  John's,  and  lias  for  a  long  time 
done  the  German  work.  And  finally,  the  ladies  of 
St.  John's  have  been  very  active  among  the  poor  and 
the  children,  thus  helping  to  meet  a  pervading  need 
of  the  city,  which  calls  for  all  the  resources  of  all  its 


st.  johx's  episcopal  church  and  rectory,  1886. 


churches  and  societies,  and  of  its  appropriate  public 
funds  besides  for  its  supply. 

The  other  Churches  and  the  Missions. — 
Having  given  so  full  an  account  of  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city,  we  shall  now  follow  with  the  histories  of 
the  other  churches,  all  but  two  of  which  originated 
within  the  present  century.  We  first  give  a  list  of 
them  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of  organization, 
without  reference  to  denominations,  and  then  treat 
them  under  the  headings  of  their  various  denomina- 
tions, arranging  these  respectively  in  the  order  of  their 
oldest  churches. 

The  list  of  the  churches  younger  than  St.  John's, 
on  Broadway,  in  order  of  their  organization,  is  as  fol- 
1  lows : 


till 
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First  Methodist  Episcopal  of  Yonkers  (at  Tuckalioe)  1797 

St.  John's  Episcopal  (at  Tuckahoe)  not  a  parish  till  1853,  but  its 

house  built  in   . 

Methodist  Episcopal,  on  North  Broadway  1828 

Reformed,  on  South  Broadway  1843 

St.  Man's  Koman  Cotholic,  on  St.  Mary  St.eet ...  ....  1*48 

Warburton  Avenue  Baptist,  formerly  Mount  Olivet  Baptist  ....  1849 

First  Presbyter»n,  on  North  Broadway  18->- 

Westminster  1'resbyterian,  on  Warburton  Avenue  1858 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal,  on  North  Broadway  1858 

Hope  Unitarian,  on  North  Broadway  ls58 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal,  on  Hudson  Street  1870 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  on  New  Main  Street  1871 

St.  Joseph's  Koman  Catholic,  on  St.  Joseph  Avenue  1871 


Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  oldest  churches'-  the 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  city  as  follows: 

1.  The  Methodist  Episcopal.  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  of  Yonkers  (at  Tuckahoe).— In  the  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  individual  churches  furnished  above, 
we  have  given  this  church  as  dating  from  1797.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  preface  its  history  with  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  given  to  us  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Ketcham,  late  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Broadway  (See  next  article).  Having  studied  records 
carefully,  he  writes : 


BISHOP  FRANCIS  AS1U  UY,  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHl'KCH. 


Christ  Protestant  Episcopal,  on  Nepperhan  Avenue  

St.  John's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran,  on  Hudson  Street  . 

Messiah  Baptist  (Colored),  on  North  Broadway  

DaysprinK  Presbyterian,  Walnut  Street  and  Oliver  Avenue  . 
German  Methodist  Episcopal,  New  Main  Street  


.  1871 
.  1873 
.  1S74 
.  187!) 
.  1880 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  chapels  and  amission, 
of  which  the  Nepperhan  Avenue  Baptist  Chapel  md 
the  Ludlow  St.  Reformed  Chapel  will  be  considered 
with  their  churches,  and  the  Wood  Hill  Union  Chapel 
and  the  Mile  Square  Union  Sunday-school,  not  con- 
nected with  churches,  will  be  considered  separately. 


"The  time  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
Yonkers  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Asbury  preached  in  Tuckahoe,  however,  and 
a  Methodist  society  was  formed  there  in  1771,  the  same 
year  in  which  Methodism  was  introduced  into  New 
Rochelle  hv  Rev.  .Joseph  Pilmoor,  one  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley's  missionaries.  In  177H,  Mr.  Peter  Bonnett 
was  active  in  securing  preaching  places,  and  had 
opened  his  own  house  for  the  Methodists.  After  his 
death,  the  widow   Sherwood's    house  became  the 
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preaching  place.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dusenberry.  In  July, 
1797,  Bishop  Asbury  writes, — '  I  met  the  society  at  the 
substitute  house  (the  widow  Sherwood's).  *  *  * 
Thus,  after  twenty-six  years  since  this  society  was 
formed,  they  are  about  to  build  a  place  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  word  of  God.'  That  church  (Tuckahoe) 
was  dedicated  Christinas  Day,  1797,  by  Bishop  Asbury. 
He  being  too  feeble  to  walk,  was  carried  in  a  chair 
from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  to  the  church,  and  performed 
the  ceremony  seated  in  a  chair." 

To  this  introductory  statement,  we  are  able  to  add 
the  following  information  from  the  venerable  Stephen 
Barker,  a  prominent 


officer  of  that  church, 
who  has  been  so  long 
identified  with  it  as 
to  know  its  history 
thoroughly. 

In  1797  Bishop  As- 
bury was  providen- 
tially compelled  to 
stop  at  the  house  of 
Bishop  Sherwood, 
who  lived  where  Mr. 
Jacob  Mcrritt  now 
lives,  near  the  pre- 
sent church.  Bishop 
Sherwood's  mother 
was  one  of  the  first 
Methodists  of  the 
Tuckahoe  region. 
Her  sons,  Moses, 
Bishop  and  Jonat ban 
were  all  Methodists 
and  among  the  foun- 
ders of  the  church 
soon  afterward  built. 
There  was  preach- 
ing in  her  house  by 
the  Rev.  Barnabas 
Matthias  during 
Bishop  Asbury's  stay 
at  Bishop  Sherwood's 

in  1797.  The  Tuckahoe  Church  was  organized  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Moses  Sherwood  at  once  deeded 
ground  for  a  church  for  the  consideration  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  house  was  promptly  erected.  Rev.  Mr. 
Ketcham  has  told  us  above  that  it  was  dedicated  on 
Christmas  Day,  1797,  and  has  given  a  very  touching 
circumstance  that  marked  the  occasion.  The  church 
was  really  organized  at  the  time,  but  was  never  legally 
incorporated  till  February  13, 1855.  The  deed  for  the 
grou nd  and  the  papers  of  incorporation  are  sti  1 1  i n  hand . 
Thechurch,  from  itsinception  in  1797,  called  itself  "The 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Yonkers,"  and 
this  name  is  embodied  in  the  legal  papers  named. 1 


REV.  HENRY  BOEHM. 


1  The  following  interesting  extract  from  "Bungs'  History  of  the 


The  first  Trustees  were  elected  December  25,  1800, 
as  the  minutes  show.  They  were — First  Class,  Lewis 
Dubois  and  Henry  Cronck, — Second  Class,  Jonathan 
Sherwood  and  Bishop  Sherwood, — Third  ( 'lass,  Aaron 
Lawrence  and  Jabez  Fowler.  There  is  no  further 
minute  on  the  book  till  December  25,  1818,  when  the 
election  is  recorded  of  Peter  Underbill  and  Jonathan 
Sherwood  as  Trustees  to  fill  vacancies.  From  this 
date  the  minutes  have  been  preserved. 

The  relations  of  this  church  and  of  Methodist 
Churches  hereabout  till  1858,  are  made  clear  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ketcham  in  our  later  article  from  him  upon  his 
own  church.    It  was  with  what  was  called  the  New 

Rochelle  circuit  from 
1798  to  1825.  Then 
from  1826  to  1852,  it 
was  with  a  circuit 
which  from  1826  to 
1836  bore  the  name 
of  the  Kiugsbridge 
Circuit,  and  from 
1836  to  1852  the 
name  of  the  Yonkers 
Circuit.  Between  the 
last  two  dates,  the 
churches  of  Kings- 
bridge  (or  Mosholu), 
Yonkers  (on  Broad- 
way) and  Tuckahoe 
were  joined  together, 
but  between  1853  and 
1858  Yonkers  was 
dropp<  1  from  this 
connection,  and  Mos- 
holu and  Tuckahoe 
were  left  by  them- 
selves. In  1858  Tuck- 
ahoe was  made  a  sep- 
arate station.  From 
that  date,  the  preach- 
ers for  Tuckahoe  till 
1867,  when  the  pre- 
sent church  edifice 
was  built,  were: 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Mead,  1858-59 ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Evans, 
1859-60  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Hough,  1860-62 ;  Rev.  Aaron 
K.  Sandford,  1862-64;   Rev.  Erastus  L.  Prentice, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  (vol.  ii.  p.  f>0,  edition  1833),  is  here  given 
to  explain  the  cause  of  Bishop  Asbury's  tarry  with  Mr.  Bishop  Sher- 
wood, in  1797.  From  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  (where  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself  with  overwork)  he  was  on  his  way  northward  to  attend 
a  conference  at  WUbraham,  Mass.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  The  passage  says  :  "  The  fever  increasing,  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  Tuckahoe,  at  tho  house  of  Bishop  Sherwood,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  kindness.  While  there,  he  makes  the  following  reflections  : 
'  The  kindnessof  the  Sherwood  family  is  great,  .  .  If  I  had  not  been 
at  home  here,  what  additional  distress  of  mind  would  have  attended 
me  !  My  friends,  also,  were  welcome  to  come  and  see  mc  on  the  Sabbath 
Day,  at  the  widow  Sherwood's.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our  dew 
brother  Matthias  make  a  pointed,  profitable,  and  powerful  discourse.  It 
is  now  eight  weeks  since  I  have  preached.'  " 
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1864-67.  from  1828  to  1858,  the  preachers  had  been 
mostly  the  same  to  be  mentioned  with  the  next  arti- 
cle, the  church  being  in  connections  as  above  noted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Prentice  (the  last  named  of  these  minis- 
ters) brought  about  the  building  of  the  present  marble 
church.  The  property  is  considered  worth  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  it  to  the  con- 
gregation, however,  was  comparatively  light,  as  the 
marble  was  given  in  a  neighboring  quarry,  and  the 
people  made  their  contributions  largely  in  labor  and 
work.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  valuable  possession.  It  drew 
from  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  at  its  dedication',  the 
exclamation,  "  It  is  a  beauty.'"  The  corner  stone  had 
been  laid  by  him  in  September,  1866,  and  he  also 
dedicated  the  house  on  the  20th  of  February,  1867. 
At  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  Father  Henry 
Boehm,  who  had  been  one  of  the  former  travelling 
companions  of  Bishop  Asbury,  was  present,  being  at 
the  time  ninety  years  of  age.  He  lived  on,  after  this, 
to  reach  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  preachers  from  the  date  of  dedication  have 
been  :  Rev.  Gideon  Draper,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  M.  Vernon, 
Rev.  John  W.  Ackerly,  Rev.  Oscar  Haviland,  Rev. 
Benjamin  N.  Lewis,  Rev.  George  W.  Terbush,  Rev. 
John  W.  Selleck,  Rev.  Frank  Bottome,  D.D. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  David  McCartney, 
who  is  serving  the  church  with  great  acceptance.  The 
•church  has  a  parsonage  near  the  Rail  Road  Station, 
built  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mead  in  1858. 

The  Sunday  School  numbers  about  seventy  pupils 
and  seventeen  officers  and  teachers.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  Isaac  V.  Underbill. 

The  church  has  about  eighty  members.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are : 

Trustees  :  Nathaniel  Reynolds,  Isaac  V. Underbill, 
James  S.  Young,  Caleb  F.  Underbill  (President), 
George  Ferris,  Elisha  Patrick  and  Stephen  Barker. 

Stewards :  Frank  De  Grate,  Charles  A.  Hodgman, 
Nathaniel  Reynolds,  Caleb  F.  Underbill,  Isaac  V. 
Underbill,  James  S.  Young  and  Stephen  Barker. 

The  money  collected  during  the  last  reported  year 
for  all  objects  was  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  one  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to  the  pastor, 
three  hundred  dollars  to  Missions,  Domestic  and  For- 
eign, thirty-five  dollars  to  the  Presiding  Elder,  eighty- 
six  dollars  to  superannuated  preachers,  thirty  dollars 
to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  church  institutions  and 
current  expenses. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  grave-yard  bears  the  date 
1800.  The  yard  has  been  the  burying-ground  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  Sherwood  and  many 
other  families  are  buried  in  it.  It  is  now  almost 
filled  with  graves. 

Methmlist  fytiacopnl,  on  North  llnmdnuiy,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  AsKburton  Avenue,  This  church  is,  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  the  second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
founded  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Yon- 
kcrs.  Our  history  of  it  is  mostly  from  its  late 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Win.  E.  Ketcham.    It  has  been 


!  popularly  called  "The  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
j  Church  of  Y'onkers,  N.  Y."  That  it  is  not  "  The  First " 
however,  has  been  shown.  But  there  were  several 
reasons  for  the  contrary  impression.  The  Hudson 
River  side  of  the  town  of  Y'onkers,  in  which  both 
churches  are  located,  has  been  more  distinctively 
known  as  Yonkers,  while  the  east  side,  at  the  point 
where  the  real  First  Methodist  Church  of  Yonkers 
,  is,  has  been  more  distinctively  known  as  Tuckahoe. 
Its  post-office  is  called  Tuckahoe.  Then  too,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Conference,  the  two 
churches  have  been  spoken  of,  not  by  their  corporate 
names,  but  as  the  Tuckahoe  and  Yonkers  Churches. 
And  again,  when  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  Hudson  Street  was  organized  (see  next 
article),  it  became  natural  at  once  to  call  the  Broad- 
way Church  "The  First  Methodist,"  for  distinc- 
tion. These  names  will  probably  hold  with  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  church  we  are  now  describing  is,  really, 
The  Second  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Church  "  cf  the 
city. 

The  Revs.  Francis  Asbury,  Thomas  Ware  and 
Freeborn  Garrettson  preached  in  nearly  every  adja- 
cent neighborhood  in  1771,  1772,  1786  and  1788,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  one  of  these  preachers, 
or  some  itinerant  from  the  early  New  Rochelle  cir- 
cuit, which  in  1787,  was  the  only  circuit  in  West- 
chester County,  occasionally  preached  here.  There 
w.is  certainly  no  regular  Methodist  preaching  on  the 
Hudson  River  side  of  the  town  till  after  1824.  The 
first  sermon  now  remembered  as  heard  hereabout 
from  a  Methodist  preacher  was  delivered  in  the  little 
school-house  elsewhere  described  as  standing  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  North  Broadway  and  Ashburton 
Avenue.  A  class  of  five  members  was  organized.  In 
due  time  this  becameone  of  the  regular  appointments 
on  the  Kingsbridge  Circuit.  This  was  in  1826.  The 
beginning  thus  made  soon  led  to  the  calling  of  a 
quarterly  meeting.  At  this  meeting  which  was  largely 
attended,  a  Methodist  love-feast  was  held  in  the 
school-house  and  a  sermon  was  preached  under  the 
trees  outside. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1828,  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells  gave 
a  deed  of  the  land  upon  which  the  church  still 
stands,  to  Alfred  Thompson,  Joseph  Oakley,  Fred- 
eric Shonnard,  Thomas  Griffin  and  David  Oakley,  in 
trust,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During 
the  following  autumn  the  church  was  dedicated. 
That  silver-tongued  orator,  Rev.  Noah  Levings 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1839,  Frederic  Shonnard 
and  his  wife,  "  for  the  love  and  affection  which  they 
bore  toward  said  church  and  one  dollar,"  deeded  to 
Christ  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — the  origin*' 
corporate  name — the  plot  of  ground  used  for  the  par- 
sonage. The  parsonage  here  meant  still  stands  on 
the  rear  of  the  lot,  but  is  designated  as  "the  old  par 
sonage,"  a  new  one  having  been  built  in  1871.  The 
new  parsonage  cost  five  thousand  doll  us. 
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The  first  house  of  worship  lias  just  been  taken  down, 
and  the  people  are  about  to  build  a  beautiful  ehurch 
edifice,  to  be  finished  during  this  year,  1886.'  The 
late  house,  erected  in  1828,  first  faced  the  south,  the 
road  from  Mile  Square  then  running  in  front  of  it.  It 
was  originally  small  and  hail  a  small  gallery  and  a 
plain  pulpit.  In  18.">4the  building  was  turned  around 
so  as  to  face  Port  Road.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
lengthened,  and  widened  at  the  pulpit  end,  by  the 
addition  of  wings.  The  interior  was  also  rearranged 
and  beautified,  and  the  basement  was  fitted  up  for  a 
Sunday-School  room.  The  building  was  cosy  and  com- 
fortable in  the  interior.  The  pulpit  had  a  painting 
behind  it  representing  archways  and  a  recess.  It  could 
accommodate  about  four  hundred  people.  One  of  its 
wings  was  used  fur  seating.  The  other  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  organ  and  choir.  They  were  after- 
wards removed  to  the  gallery.  The  building  had  long 
been  wholly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  general  joy  is  felt,  both  by  the  congregation  and 
all  Yonkers  people,  over  the  new  church  now  assured. 
The  plans  for  the  latter  involve  a  probable  expendi- 
ture of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  build- 
ing will  occupy  the  same  site  so  long  occupied  by  the 
first  house. 

The  Sunday  School  of  this  church  is  large.  There 
are  now  on  its  roll  three  hundred  and  six  scholars  and 
forty  teachers.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  Abram 
Austin.  The  school  has  a  department  of  Chinamen. 
Their  number  at  present  is  thirty.  Two  of  these,  Fred 
Coon  and  Lau  Hing  Jone,  are  members  of  the  church. 
The  Chinamen  are  taught  by  members  during  the 
week.  Their  department  is  regarded  by  the  church  as 
an  important  missionary  feature.  The  church  has  at 
present  three  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  fifty  pro- 
bationers. The  congregations  are  well  sustained  from 
year  to  year. 

The  officers  and  committees  of  the  church  are  as 
follows : — 

Pastor,  Rev.  Abraham  T.  Palmer,  D.D.,  No.  150  North  Broadway. 
Resident  Bishop,  Win.  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,805  Broadway,  New  York. 
Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Gregory,  D.D.,  75  East  111th  Street,  New 
York. 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  H.  Smith,  president ;  John  0.  Havemeyer,  vice-president ;  Charles 
R.  Lefflngwel],  secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  Francis  Quick,  John  E. 
Andi-iis,  Benj.  S.  Washburn,  James  B.  Odell,  John  Sherwood. 

TRUSTEES  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  M.  H.  Smith,  president,  for  1886—1887.) 
Church  :  S.  F.  Quick,  C.  R.  Lettingwell,  J.  0.  Uavemeyer. 
Finance :  Charles  R.  Leffiingwell,  John  E.  Andrus,  S.  F.  Quick. 
Repairs  and  Supplies  :  J.  B.  Odell,  John  Sherwood,  B.  S.  Washburn. 

STEWARDS. 

(Elected  by  Quarterly  Conference.    April,  188G,  to  April,  1887.) 

J.  C.  Havemeyer,  M.  H.  Smith,  J.  S.  Vincent,  Abram  Austin,  C.  R. 
Leffingwell,  John  Embree,  B.  A.  Starr,  E.  M.  Hermance, William  Jones, 
Frank  Connelly.  District  Steward,  J.  0.  Uavemeyer  ;  Alternate,  C.  R. 
Lettingwell  ;  Recording  Steward,  Abram  Austin. 

Chorister  and  organist,  Frederick  E.  Ilubbcll  ;  sexton,  George  Senior. 


'The  last  service  in  the  old  church  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June 
<i,  1886.  The  house  was  crowded  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Lucius  H.  K'ng,  D.I>. 


QUARTERLY  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES. 

Missions  :  0.  R.  Leflingweil,  J.  G.  Uavemeyer. 
Sabbath  Schools:  J.  S.  Vincent,  31.  H.  Smith,  J.  ('.  Uavemeyer. 
Tracts:  Wiltsey  Austin,  H.  X.  Palmetier,  John  Cummings. 
Church  Extension:  B.  S.  Washburn,  W.  Jones,  John  Embree. 
Parsonage  and  Furniture:  S.  F.  Quick,  C.  R.  Lettingwell. 
Temperance  :  F.  Connelly,  J.  S.  Vincent,  J.  B.  Odell. 
Education  :  A.  Austin,  W.  B.  Sing. 
Church  Records,  M.  H.  Smith,  A.  Austin. 

Conference  Claimants  :  S.  F.  Quick,  A.  Austin,  E.  31.  Hermance. 

Bible  :  John  W.  Oliver,  J.  Sherwood,  J.  L.  Piatt. 

Preacher's  Salary :  31.  H.  Smith,  S.  F.  Quick,  J.  C.  Havemeyer. 

CLASS  LEADERS. 

W.  L.  Walters;  assistant,  T.  Billings. 
A.  Austin. 

Win.  Jones  ;  assistant,  H.  N.  Palmetier. 

The  church  has  an  efficient  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and 
Young  People's  Association.  Its  Sabbath-school  Mis- 
sionary Society  gathers  much  money  for  missionary 
work.  The  church  finances  are  well  managed.  A 
statement  of  the  prospective  demands  for  the  year  is 
sent  to  all  members  and  contributors,  and  the  money 
is  collected  chiefly  by  the  envelope  system  in  weekly 
payments.  The  income  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  188"),  amounted  to  $3,600.  The 
missionary  collection  last  year  amounted  to  $346.76. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Ketcham,  the  last  pastor,  whose 
efficient  work  prepared  the  way  for  the  building  of  the 
new  church,  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  was  trained 
first  in  the  City  Institute  and  subsequently  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Cyrus  D. 
(now  Bishop)  Foss.  Before  entering  upon  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  large  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  the  city.  He  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence in  1858,  and  was  appointed  to  New  Windsor  Cir- 
cuit, Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  devoted 
four  years  to  missionary  work  in  New  York  by  Confer- 
ence appointment  and  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society.  He  had 
been  stationed  at  Mount  Kisco  before  receiving  his 
appointment  to  this  church,  which  was  given  in 
April,  1883.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  people  as 
a  pastor  and  friend,  and  highly  regarded  in  Yonkers 
as  a  minister  and  citizen.  He  obtained  upwards  of 
$30,000  in  pledges  towards  the  enterprise.  The  suc- 
cessive pastors  from  the  beginning  of  the  church 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

1828,  Rev.  E.  Hibbard  ;  1820-30,  Rev.  R.  Seaman  ;  1831-32,  Rev.  E. 
Hihbard  ;  1833-34,  Rev.  E.  Smith  ;  1835,  Rev.  T.  Evans  ;  1836-37,  Rev. 
E.  Oldron  and  J.  D.  Bangs;  1838,  Rev.  J.  Davies;  1839,  Rev.  H.  Hat- 
field ;  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  Burch  ;  1841,  Rev.  D.  I.Wright;  1842-43 
Rev.  John  A  Selleck ;  1844-45,  Rev.  J.  C  Green  ;  1846-17,  Rev.  C  C. 
Keys;  1848-19,  Rev.  Salmon  0.  Perry  ;  1850-51,  Rev.  Paul  R.  Brown  ; 
1852,  Rev.  P.  L.  Hoyt ;  1853,  Rev.  P.  L.  Sanford ;  1854,  Rev.  George 
Brown;  1855-56,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hagany  ;  1857-58,  Rev.  P.  Ward  ;  1859-60, 
Rev.  L.  H.  King,  D.D. ;  1861-62,  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Keyes ;  1863-65,  Rev. 
Joseph  B  Wakeley  ;  1866,  Rev.  L.  H.  King,  D.D.  ;  1866-69,  Rev.  Mor- 
ris D'C.  Crawford,  D.D.  ;  1870-71,  Rev.  Frank  Bottome,  D.D.  ;  1872-74, 
Rev  R.  31.  Stratton,  D.D.  ;  1875-77,  Rev.  F.  Hamlin;  1878-79,  Rev.  L. 
H.  King,  D.D. ;  1880-82,  Rev.  Delos  Lull  ;  1883  to  1886,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E  Keteham  ;  1SS6,  Rev.  Abraham  J.  Palmer,  D.D. 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal  on  Hudson  Street.  On 
the  23d  of  September,  1870,  William  Jackson,  John 
Embree,  John  C.  Campbell,  Searing  Howell,  Orange 
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Webster,  Reuben  Barnes,  Sylvanus  Cokalete  and  C. 
P.  Moulton  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  William 
Jackson  on  Riverdale  Avenue  and  resolved  that  it 
was  expedient  to  form  a  Methodist  Society  and  pro- 
vide a  temporary  place  of  worship  in  the  youth  part 
of  Yonkers  and  that  the  services  of  a  Methodist 
preacher  should  be  secured  for  effecting  that  purpose. 

A  committee  appointed  on  a  place  of  worship  pro- 
cured the  Hall  over  the  Yonkers  Savings  Bank  at 
$600  a  year.  The  society  furnished  the  hall  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $400.  Presiding  Elder  Ferris  was  asked  to 
give  his  approval  of  the  organization  and  to  appoint 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Lord,  pastor.  He  did  so,  and 
soon  after  the  details  of  the  organization  were  "per- 
fected. 

Prayer  meetings  were  held  frequently  at  private 
houses,  and  the  first  service  in  the  new  place  of  wor- 
ship was  a  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1870.  Theiirst  Sabbath  service  was  held  on 
the  23d.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Hill  preached  in  the  morning 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus  in  the  evening.  The  hall 
holding  200,  was  well  filled  both  times.  The  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  Mr.  Lord  began  his  ministrations. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  on  the  first 
Sabbath,  Mr.  C  E.  Moulton  being  elected  superin- 
tendent. 

At  Rev.  Mr.  Lord's  first  service,  he  received  the 
names  of  twelve  members  of  the  North  Broadway 
Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Bottome,  pastor  of  that 
church,  readily  granted  letters  of  dismission  to  these 
members,  and  from  them  as  a  nucleus  "The  Central 
Methodist  Church  of  Yonkers"  has  grown. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  William  Jackson, 
Charles  R.  Brush,  Reuben  Barnes,  Orange  Webster, 
John  Embrce,  John  C.  Campbell,  Joseph  L.  Proseus, 
Searing  Howell  and  Sylvanus  Cokalete  were  elected 
trustees  of  the  church.  William  Jackson  was  chosen 
president  of  the  board  ;  Charles  R.  Brush,  secretary  ; 
and  Reuben  Barnes,  treasurer.  And  Mr.  Lord  ap- 
pointed the  following  stewards,  viz:  Joseph  Hughes, 
John  Carpenter,  John  Forsyth,  Obadiah  Eddy,  John 
Piatt,  J.  0.  Burnett,  J.  W.  Bynon,  J  B.  Thompson  and 
M.  R.  Oakley. 

A  spirited  revival  set  in  at  once,  and  fifty-eight 
probationers  were  received  before  the  spring.  In 
less  than  six  months,  the  membership  including  pro- 
bationers, rose  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

A  very  handsome  communion  service  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  Mr.  William  H.  Yeitch,  early  in  the 
winter. 

The  congregation  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  hall 
soon  became  too  small,  and  Oetty's  Hall  (later  known 
as  Grand  Army  Hall),  just  south  of  the  Yonkers 
Savings-Bank  was  rented.  Several  efl'orts  were  made 
by  the  society  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  church  building. 
In  September,  1871,  the  present  site  on  Hudson  Street 
was  bought.  The  lot  is  seventy-live  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  its  cost  was  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Richard  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  architect,  was  employed 


to  draw  plans  for  a  building,  and  when  the  committee 
was  ready  to  build,  the  contract  for  the  mason  work 
was  awarded  to  John  C.  Campbell  &  Son  for  thirteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  that  for  the  car- 
penter work  to  1).  &  M.  Oakley  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  making  the  entire  cost  twenty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  dollars.  The  church  was  completed  in 
1873,  and  dedicated  in  July  of  that  year.  A  sub- 
scription was  taken  at  the  dedication  service,  amount- 
ing to  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  financial  panic 
of  that  year,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  much  of 
the  money  thus  subscribed  being  lost. 

Rev.  Frederick  S.  Barnum  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Lord 
in  1872,  and  Mr.  Barnum  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Ferguson  in  1874.  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson's  pastorate 
was  a  pleasant  success.  It  began  with  a  bonded  debt 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  a  floating  debt  of 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  were 
no  special  revivals  during  this  pastorate,  but  the 
church  was  in  a  healthy  spiritual  state.  The  current 
expenses  were  met,  and  nine  thousand  dollars  of  the 
interest  paying  debt  was  removed. 

The  Rev.  Ezra  Tinker  followed  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson  in 
1877,  but  remained  one  year  only.  During  this  year, 
a  revival,  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  the 
Evangelist,  resulted  in  much  spiritual  stimulus  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Tinker  was  followed  in  1878  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McLean.  At  this  time,  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York  City,  which  held 
a  mortgage  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  on  this  church, 
threatened  foreclosure.  This  produced  such  a  feeling 
that  the  church  trustees  resigned  in  a  body,  by  the 
advice  of  the  pastor.  After  complimentary  resolu- 
tions, recognizing  their  fidelity,  had  been  passed  by 
the  congregation,  a  new  board  was  elected,  containing 
some  new  members,  and  better  feeling  began  to  pre- 
vail. During  Rev.  Mr.  McLean's  pastorate,  three 
revivals  occurred,  over  seven  thousand  dollars  of  in- 
debtedness vanished,  a  strip  of  land,  twelve  by  sev- 
enty-five feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  church  lot  was  pur- 
chased, the  current  expenses  were  met  and  the  floating 
debt  was  paid.  The  success  of  this  pastorate  ending 
in  1881,  was  very  great  to  the  beloved  pastor  and  to  the 
struggling  church.  While  it  was  passing,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tian,  one  thousand  dollars  were  raised  iu  cash  and 
subscriptions. 

The  session  of  the  New  York  Conference  for  1881 
was  held  in  this  church,  and  at  its  close  Rev.  P.  EL 
Hawkshurst  was  appointed  its  pastor.  Financial  af- 
fairs were  easier  during  this  pastorate,  and  there  were 
several  revivals  of  religion,  which  brought  consider- 
able addition  to  the  communion. 

In  1884  the  Rev.  Lucius  H.  King,  D.D.,  became 
pastor,  but  after  one  _\ear  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  The  church  at  the  beginning  of  1884  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  members  and  forty  probation- 
ers. Its  indebtedness  was  twelve  thousand  dollars 
and  the  value  of  its  property  forty  thousand  dollars. 
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Its  Sunday-school  had  on  its  roll  two  hundred  and  6  »rty- 
one  scholars,  and  twenty-seven  officers  and  teachers. 
Solomon  D.  Oakley  was  its  acting  Superintendent. 

Since  April,  1885,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Millard  has 
been  the  pastor.  At  his  coining,  valuable  improve- 
ments were  made  within  the  church  building,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  those  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the 
auditorium.  The  platform  was  brought  further  for- 
ward and  a  valuable  organ,  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
well  as  ornamental  additions  to  the  furniture,  was 
built  behind  it.  The  character  and  address  of  the 
new  pastor,  and  his  success  so  far  are  pledges  of  a 
prosperous  pastorate. 

The  present  Trustees  are  Reuben  Barnes,  President ; 
John  Forsyth,  Marvin  Oakley,  A.  S.  Radcliff,  A.  W. 
Serrell,  Hiram  Barnes,  S.  L.  Cooper,  John  Harriman, 
J.  W.  Goodile,  Treas.,  and  the  Stewards  are,  Thomas 
Caddoo,  David  L.  Oakley,  S.  C.  Van  Tassel,  B.  G. 
Berrian,  J.  J.  Relyea,  J.  W.  Bynon,  John  Stilwell, 
William  J.  Webb,  leaving  two  vacancies  to  be  filled. 
The  church  is  a  plain  brick  structure  with  an  audi- 
torium seating  about  five  hundred  persons. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  on  New  Main 
street.  This  church  was  organized  in  May,  1871,  by 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas,  of  New  York  City.  It  began 
with  ten  members,  and  William  Griffin,  chairman  ; 
James  Lawson,  Madison  Milford,  Frank  Moultrie, 
Isaac  Peake,  Albert  Skinner,  and  Harrison  Ward  as 
Trustees.  For  the  church  uses,  they  rented  Town- 
send  Hall,  number  50  North  Broadway,  and  kept  it 
for  two  years.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Jenkins  was  the  first 
pastor.  He  was  zealous,  and  under  his  pastorate  the 
church  prospered.  The  Rev.  Adam  Jackson  suc- 
ceeded. During  his  time  there  were  revivals  of  power. 
The  membership  increased  to  forty  and  the  Sunday 
school  nourished.  In  1875,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Jack- 
son became  pastor.  At  this  time  services  were  held 
in  Rooney's  Hall.  He  remained  two  years.  Under 
him  the  membership  steadily  increased,  the  Sunday 
school  flourished,  and  the  Hooper  school  building  was 
leased  with  a  view  of  purchasing  it  after  a  time.  In 
1877  the  Rev.  T.  Davis  became  pastor,  but  remained 
six  weeks  only.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Dodge,  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  who  continued  about 
a  year.  The  interest  now  seemed  to  wane.  The  Rev. 
E.  J.  Miller  came  next  and  did  well  for  two  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Dorsey, 
brought  over  from  the  New  England  Conference,  who 
was  pastor  a  year  and  five  months.  Some  trouble 
arising  over  his  domestic  affairs,  he  was  superseded 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Evans,  of  Newburg.  Under  his 
pastorate  the  Society  partly  recovered,  but  remained 
financially  straitened.  In  March,  188?.,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
E.  Jackson,  the  present  pastor,  was  recalled.  During 
his  time  a  new  church  for  the  Society  has  been 
erected. on  New  Main  street.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1885.  Prominent  gentlemen  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers  have  so  interested 
themselves  in  the  success  of  this  church,  that  at  a 
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"  Harvest  Home  "  held  by  the  people  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  27th  of  October,  1885,  their  property 
was  announced  to  be  without  debt.  At  the  dedica- 
tion service,  the  Rev.  John  Reid,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  preached  the  sermon  to  a  crowded 
house.    The  church  is  now  a  decided  success. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  on  New  Main  Street. — 
A  mission  was  started  among  the  Germans  of  Yon- 
kers by  a  number  of  German  Methodists  in  August, 
18S0,  the  meetings  being  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  next  to  the 
Yonkers  Savings  Bank  on  South  Broadway.  The 
building  has  since  been  removed.  The  first  effort 
was  to  start  a  Sunday-school.  It  began  with  five 
teachers  and  four  scholars.  Mr.  John  Kopp  was 
chosen  superintendent  and  holds  the  position  still. 

Three  or  four  weeks  later  the  attempt  was  made  to 
begin  church  services.  The  first  sermon  was  heard 
by  but  three  auditors,  Mrs.  Augusta  Krah  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Henry  H.  Kroenke.  The  minister  was  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Mesmer,  who  then  had  charges  in 
Mount  Vernon  and  New  Rochelle.  He  was  a  Swiss, 
and  had  received  his  education  in  Germany. 

From  this  tryingly  small  beginning  a  little  society 
of  German  Methodists  has  sprung  up.  It  is  now  in 
an  encouraging  condition.  The  number  of  members 
is  sixteen,  and  the  average  attendance  about  fifty 
or  sixty.  The  place  of  meeting  has  been  changed 
to  Humboldt  Hall,  on  New  Main  Street.  The  Sun- 
day-school now  numbers  about  eighty  scholars  and 
has  fourteen  teachers. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows, 
viz. :  1880-81,  Rev.  John  J.  Mesmer;  1881-82,  Rev. 
Ernst  Hartmann  ;  1882-83,  Rev.  Charles  Brodmeier; 
1883-86,  Rev.  Henry  Miller;  1886,  Rev.  George 
Henry  Gieger. 

The  church  was  incorporated  in  1882  and  the 
first  trustees  were  J.  William  Bauer,  Henry  Bauer, 
Henry  Kronke,  Jacob  Genzlinger  and  Sida  H.  Wicht. 
The  present  Trustees  are  the  same,  except  that  Otto 
Schulz  is  in  the  place  of  Henry  Kroenke.  This  con- 
gregation has  an  interesting  Swedish  service  every 
week.  It  is  attended  by  about  thirty  Swedes.  The 
congregation  has  bought  a  lot  for  a  church,  and  will 
re-erect  upon  it  the  demolished  First  Methodist 
Church  building,  which  they  have  received  as  a  gift. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal — St.  John's  Protestant 
Episcopal  at  Tuckahoe. — We  have  our  account  of  this 
mostly  from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dusenberry.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Rev.  Elias  Cooper,  rector  of 
St.  John's  on  Broadway  from  1789  to  1816,  started 
this  church.  It  was  not,  however,  an  independent 
parish  till  1853.  But  its  building  was  erected 
in  1798  as  a  Mission  Chapel  of  the  earlier  St. 
John's.  The  ground  and  house  were  the  gift  of  Mr. 
John  Bowne,  a  gentleman  of  English  descent  and 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  vicinity.  The  building 
was  not  consecrated  till  1847,  after  the  addition  of  a 
small  vestry  room  to  it.    In  1853  the  parish  w;.s 
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erected.  In  1867  a  chancel  was  added,  and  since 
that  it  has  undergone  still  further  repairs,  additions 
and  decorations.  It  has  at  present  no  rector.  The 
vicinity  is  so  sparsely  settled  that  the  church  has 
scarcely  an  opportunity  yet  to  grow',  hut  no  doubt 
this  will  l)e  much  changed  in  the  future.  The  minis- 
ters have  been, — 

Rev.  Charles  Jones,  really  rector  from  1853-58; 
Rev.  Augustus  St.  Clair,  supply  only,  from  1859-60' 
Rev.  David  Doremus,  supply  only,  from  1860-151 ;  No 
incumbent  from  1861-65;  Rev.  Angus  M.  Ives,  supply 
only,  from  1865-80;  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Moore,  really  1 
rector  from  1S81-S4. 

The  Rev.  Angus  M.  Ives,  though  never  really  its 
rector,  yet  served  the  church  with  great  faithfulness 
for  fifteen  years  and  died  at  his  post.  He  was  a  very 
.sincere,  excellent  and  solid  man,  whose  ministry  was 
thoroughly  respected  and  is  tenderly  remembered  by 
the  people.  A  wall  tablet  to  his  memory  is  erected 
in  the  church. 

The  latest  issued  statistics  of  the  church,  those  of 
1883,  were  as  follows :— Communicants,  55;  Cate- 
chists  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  ti ;  Sunday  school 
children,  34.  The  money  contributed  during  the 
preceding  year  had  been  s?l  125.50,  of  which  one 
thousand  dollars  had  been  devoted  to  parish  pur- 
poses. 

The  building  is  a  small  structure  with  its  sides 
shingled.  It  is  very  pleasant  inside.  It  stands  on  a 
high  summit,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  com- 
manded. The  lot  around  it  is  used  as  a  burial  ground 
and  contains  many  graves,  among  which  those  of  the 
founders  of  the  church  and  their  descendants  are 
prominent. 

The  officers  of  the  church  for  1885  and  1886  are: 

Wardens, — Senior,  Charles  R.  Dusenberry  ;  Junior, 
William  EL  Underbill. 

Vestrymen. — Samuel  M.  Raisbeek,  Wilbur  S.  Un- 
derbill. Samuel  B.  Jones,  Samuel  S.  Horton,  William 
J.  Fee,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Richard  M.  Thompson, 
Thomas  Dunn. 

St.  Pun/'x  J'rotenfanf  Episcopal,  on  North  Broad  nay. 
— Our  history  is  substantially  from  Rev.  William  H. 
Mills,  1).  D.,  its  present  Rector.  The  Young  Men's 
Missionary  Associations  of  St.  John's  Parish,  early  in 
the  summer  of  1858,  prepared  a  room  in  Mechanic 
(now  New  Main)  street,  for  holding  mission  services. 
About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Darius  R.  Brewer, 
Elector  of  Emanuel  Parish,  Newport,  R.  I.,  while  vis- 
iting relative-;  in  Yonkers,  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission.  .After  due  consideration  he  con- 
sented, and  entered  on  his  charge  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  September. 

The  mission  was  so  successful  as  to  awaken  a  de- 
sire for  tlie  organization  of  a  parish.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Carter,  Rector  of. St.  John's,  cordially  gave  his  canon- 
ical consent  to  the  step.  Accordingly  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1  >.">*,  a  new  parish  was  legally  incorpor- 
ated under  the  title  of  "The  Rector,  Wardens,  and 


Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church."  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  wardens  and  vestrymen :  Senior 
Warden,  Henry  Anstice  ;  Junior  Warden,  J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  M.  D.  Vestrymen — E.  W.  Candee,  S.  Em- 
mett  Getty.  Thomas  F.  Morris,  William  Beal,  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Thomas  Furniss,  Thomas  W.  Bird- 
sail,  R.  W.  Nisbett.  None  of  these  gentlemen  are 
now  connected  with  the  parish.  Dr.  Jenkins,  who 
died  in  October,  1882,  was  for  some  years  the  last 
remaining.  He  continued  to  his  death  firmly  attached 
to  the  parish,  and  gave  himself  earnestly  to  its  inter- 
ests with  his  wise  counsel,  his  self-sacrificing  labors, 
his  generous  giving,  and  his  pure  Christian  life.  His 
name  is  honored  in  the  parish,  and  his  memory  is 
blessed. 

In  the  Spring  of  185!),  the  Getty  Lyceum  Hall,  now 
a  part  of  the  Getty  House,  was  obtained  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  people.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  further  removal  was  made  to  Farrington 
Hall,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  and  re- 
placed by  the  Radford  building.  A  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  parish  church  was  purchased  the  same 
year  on  North  Broadway,  near  Ashburton  avenue. 
Messrs.  R.  Upjohn  &  Co.,  architects,  were  engaged  to 
furnish  plans  for  a  church  edifice. 

On  the  Kith  of  April,  1859,  less  than  one  year  after 
the  organization  of  the  parish,  the  corner-stone  of  St. 
Paul's  church  was  laid  by  Bishop  Potter,  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  the  Diocese.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  in  New  Y'ork  City,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carter,  Rector  of  St.  John's,  of  Yonkers,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  made  addresses. 

The  foundation  of  the  building  was  put  up  by 
Hugh  Curran.  The  mason  work  was  done  by  Daniel 
Blauvelt,  and  the  carpenter  work  by  the  firm  of  Ack- 
ert  &  Quick. 

The  church  was  opened  for  worship  on  Easter  Day, 
April  8,  I860.  The  consecration  was  necessarily 
postponed  until  the  building  should  be  free  from 
debt.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  Rector  of  the  parish,  on  Sabbath,  April  22d, 
by  Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  first  used 
in  the  church  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1860,  when 
the  remains  of  Ellen  G.  Brewer,  the  rector's  little 
daughter,  not  quite  three  years  of  age,  were  taken  in- 
to the  house,  to  be  borne  from  it  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

The  gathering  of  the  congregation  and  the  building 
of  the  church,  which  had  called  out  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  energy,  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
slower  and  more  difficult  work  of  bringing  the  parish 
into  unity  and  spiritual  strength.  The  support  of  the 
parish  had  hitherto  been  provided  for  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  congregation.  Rut  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1S62,  the  male  members  were  called  to- 
gether to  consider  the  question,  "Shall  the  means 
for  maintaining  public  worship  in  this  church  be  pro- 
vided by  renting  the  pews  ."'   It  was  decided  in  the 
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affirmative  by  a  large  majority  and  the  rector  ap- 
proved the  decision.  He  had  been  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  Free  Church  system,  but  he  found  it 
could  not  succeed  in  Yonkers.  The  result  here  was 
a  periodical  deficiency  in  the  income.  The  change 
was  not  carried  into  effect  till  April  1,  18(53.  This 
action  brought  about  an  increase  of  the  congregation, 
for  in  the  same  year  the  church  had  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle.  By  this  the  original 
design  was  completed,  and  twenty-three  more  pews 
were  added.  The  money  needed  for  this  enlargement' 
was  advanced  by  Messrs.  Anstice  and  Mulford,  who 
were  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  building.  An  ad- 
dition was  also  built  on  the  west  end  to  receive  a  new 
organ. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Mr.  Brewer  spoke  of  resign- 
ing his  charge  on  account  of  impaired  health.  A 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  was  immediately  called, 
passed  a  resolution  asking  him  to  hold  back  his 
resignation,  and  requested  the  vestry  to  offer  him  a 
vacation  and  a  continuance  of  his  salary  during  the 
interval.  A  purse  of  $1200  was  also  made  up  and 
presented  to  him.  Influenced  by  these  proofs  of  his 
people's  affection,  he  decided  to  remain  with  them,  in 
case  his  health,  through  rest,  should  be  restored. 
He  resumed  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  October,  after  an 
absence  of  four  months. 

In  1805,  the  mortgage  debt  of  $5000  on  the  church 
was  paid.  The  ladies  of  the  parish  began  the  move- 
ment by  raising  $1900,  and  the  work  was  completed 
through  individual  subscriptions.  The  church  au- 
ditorium during  the  same  year  was  greatly  improved 
by  coloring  the  walls  and  graining  the  wood  work. 
A  floating  debt  of  $1500  was  also  paid.  The  build- 
ing, now  free  from  incumbrance,  was  consecrated  on 
Thursday,  December  28,  1865,  by  Bishop  Horatio 
Potter,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn,  and  the 
Revs.  Guilbert,  Dickinson,  Lyle,  Hepburn  and  Brewer. 

Mr.  Brewer's  health  however,  continuing  impaired, 
he  hoped  a  change  to  another  parish  might  be  the 
means  of  restoring  his  health  and  increasing  his  use- 
fulness. He  also  thought  the  Y'onkers  parish  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  its  further  growth  and 
strength  would  be  promoted  by  a  change  of  rector. 
So,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July.  His  ministry  of 
exactly  eight  years  had  been  a  great  success.  A  con- 
gregation had  been  gathered,  the  parish  had  been  or- 
ganized, a  church  had  been  built,  freed  from  debt,  and 
consecrated.  He  is  still  remembered  with  the  great- 
est affection,  especially  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  most 
kindly  ministered.  And  it  is  a  testimony  to  the 
geniality  of  his  nature,  that  he  was  loved  by  all  the 
other  churches  as  well  as  his  own.  His  personal 
magnetism  was  so  great,  that  his  departure  was 
lamented  as  a  great  popular  loss.  He  went  from 
Yonkers  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  subsequently  from  Brooklyn  to  Christ 
Church,  Westerly,  L.  I.,  Avhere  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 


The  Rev.  Uriah  T.  Tracy  succeeded  Mr.  Brewer 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1866.  He  remained  till  Octo- 
ber 4,  1869,  just  three  years.  He  is  now  rector  of  the 
parish  of  the  Epiphany  of  New  York  City.  After  a 
vacancy  of  two  months,  on  the  9th  of  December. 
1869,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Fuller  was  elected  rector  of  the 
parish.  He  resigned  February  1,  1871,  to  become 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Syracuse,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  after.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  David  F. 
Banks,  who  was  elected  February  13,  1871.  Mr. 
Banks  possessed  superior  pulpit  and  administrative 
ability.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Sloan  was  his  assistant  for 
one  year.  After  a  ministry  of  about  five  years  Rev. 
Mr.  Banks  resigned  January  31,  1876.  He  died  at 
Southport,  Conn.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Sloan  became  a 
minister  in  the  same  place.  The  Rev.  C.  Maurice 
Wines  succeeded  Mr.  Banks  and  entered  on  his  charge 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1876.  He  resigned 
September  27,  1879.  He  was  stationed  in  Philadel- 
phia after  leaving  Yonkers,  but  is  now  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  William  H.  Mills, 
D.D.,  who  took  charge  of  the  parish  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1880.  Dr.  Mills  is  a  native  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  studied  theology  in  the  same  place  under 
Bishop  Henshaw,  entered  into  deacon's  orders  in 
Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1852,  and  into 
priest's  orders  in  the  same  church  August  30,  1853. 
His  first  charge  was  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Maiiton, 
R.  I.,  and  he  has  since  been  successively  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  St. 
Mary's,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  of  St.  Paul's,  Erie,  Pa., 
and  of  St.  Paul's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  St.  Paul's  at  present  are  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  Sunday-school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Seymour  is  the  superintendent. 

There  are  connected  with  the  church  the  following 
societies :  The  Parochial  Society,  composed  of 
ladies ;  the  St.  Agnes  Guild,  composed  of  young 
ladies ;  the  Industrial  School  to  lead  sewing,  the 
Mothers'  Meeting  Society  to  meet  poor  mothers  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them,  the  Women's  Auxil- 
iary to  the  General  Missionary  Society,  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
girls  who  are  here  without  homes  for  social  purposes 
aud  instructions,  and  St.  Paul's  Guild  for  boys  and 
young  men.  The  Yonkers  "  Nursery  and  Home  "  is 
also  under  the  charge  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Paul's 
Church. 

The  present  officers  of  the  parish  are  as  follows  : 
Senior  Warden,  Charles  W.  Seymour ;  Junior  War- 
den, Samuel  Swift,  M.D. ;  Vestrymen,  E.  M.  Le 
Moyne,  A.  C.  Benedict,  M.D.,  A.  A.  Patton,  E.  D. 
Harris,  G.  F.  Whitney,  M.D.,  J.  Foster  Jenkins, 
Charles  S.  Bonner,  treasurer,  and  William  A.  Pardoe. 

Christ  Piotcstant  Episcopal  on  Nepperhan  Avenue. — 
In  1867  Miss  Caroline  Jones,  who  had  spent  most  ol 
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lier  life  in  Yonkers,  appointed  Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr., 
her  trustee  for  establishing  a  Mission  Church  or 
school  in  the  place,  and  gave  him  one  thousand  dol- 
lars as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  that  end.  Shortly 
after  she  made  her  will,  appointing  Mr.  Cobb  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Louisa  Jones,  her  executors,  and 
leaving  to  Mr.  Cobb  a  lot  of  land  for  a  church  build- 
ing, but  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  said  lot  if  thought 
best,  and  the  purchase  of  another  site.  After  her 
death  the  lot,  not  being  desirable  for  a  church,  was  sold, 
and  the  proceeds,  with  the  one  thousand  dollars  men- 
tioned, were  invested  in  the  Yonkers'  Savings  Bank. 
In  1871  Mr.  Cobb  selected  the  following  gentlemen  to 
join  him  in  organizing  a  Free  Church,  viz.:  J.  Fos- 
ter Jenkins,  M.D.,  Britton  Richardson,  S.  Emmet 
Getty,  George  W.  Cobb,  Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper  and 
Rev.  Charles  XV.  Seymour.  The  site  at  the  corner  of 
Nepperhan  Avenue  and  Elm  Street  was  chosen  in 
1872.  At  that  time  the  Savings  Bank  investment 
had  grown  to  about  six  thousand  dollars.  The  lot 
was  purchased  for  four  thousand  dollars,  a  mortgage 
was  given  for  the  whole  amount  and  the  six  thousand 
dollar  fund  was  used  in  erecting  the  church.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  1872.  The  house  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  the  outer  walls  filled  in  with 
brick  with  deafened  floors,  slate  roof,  stained  glass 
windows  and  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  persons.  A  pretty  vestry  room  with  two  large 
windows  was  provided  in  a  wing  off  from  the  chancel. 
The  chancel  window  is  a  reproduction  of  the  window 
in  Calvary  Church  of  New  York  City,  and  was  fur- 
nished by  the  same  artist.  It  is  a  memorial  donated 
by  Miss  Louisa  Jones,  who  also  gave  as  memorials  the 
Bishop's  Chair,  the  priest's  chair,  the  stalls,  the  Lec- 
tern, the  pulpit  and  the  altar  cloth.  Miss  Sarah  Jones, 
another  sister,  donated  the  communion  service  and 
Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  gave  a  memorial  font.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  July,  1872.  Rev.  Lyman  Cobb, 
Jr.,  officiated  for  a  while,  holding  the  morning  services. 
Services  in  the  afternoon  were  held  by  the  various 
clergymen  of  Y'onkers,  Hastings  and  Riverdale.  The 
Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis  afterwards  officiated  two  years,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Hyde  one  year.  Others  succeeded 
till  1880,  when  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  being 
behindhand,  Mr.  James  C.  Bell,  the  mortgagee,  fore- 
closed it,  and  bought  in  the  property.  Subsequently 
he  deeded  it  to  Mr.  Cobb,  who  assumed  the  payment 
of  a  new  mortgage  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars by  giving  his  personal  bond.  Mr.  Cobb  now  resumed 
the  charge  and  held  it  with  occasional  assistance  till 
April,  1884,  when  he  left  home  for  a  tour  in  Europe. 
During  his  absence  his  son  (having  a  power  of  attor- 
ney for  the  purpose)  sold  the  property  to  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Clark.  After  this,  services  were  held  regularly 
by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Carlin,  a  student  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City. 

From  July,  1872,  two  Sunday  and  frequent  week 
day  services  were  held  regularly.  Recently  the  church 
has  become  flourishing.    On  Easter  Monday,  1886. 


Mr.  Theodore  J.  Bayer  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stengel 
were  elected  wardens ;  and  Messrs.  William  Webb, 
;  W.  C.  Poole,  Henry  Gaul,  John  Braithwaite,  Samuel 
Hay  ward,  Henry  Back,  Albert  Hanson  and  George 
Taylor,  vestrymen.  The  vestry  clerk  is  Mr.  S.  Hay- 
ward.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Rev.  August  Ul- 
mann  was  elected  Rector.  From  June  1,  1884,  he 
had  been  assistant  minister  of  St.  John's.  He  as- 
sumed his  new  charge  July  1,  1885. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ulmann,  born  in  Zellerfeld,  Prussia,  in 
1845,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  after 
further  private  preparation,  entered  the  "Schullehrer 
Seminar"  (Normal  School),  to  prepare  for  a  position 
as  school-master.  In  October,  18(54,  he  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Baron  Yon  Hammerstcin.  a  Hanover- 
ian nobleman,  with  whom  in  188G  he  removed  to 
Dresden.  In  April,  1867,  he  entered  as  tutor  tin' 
family  of  Mr.  John  Carey,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  living 
in  Dresden.  In  October,  1870,  he  left  Germany  with 
Mr.  Carey,  stayed  one  winter  in  England,  and  finally 
came  to  America,  July  4,  1871.  In  October,  1872, 
he  settled  in  New  York  as  private  instructor,  and  ns 
organist  and  choir  director  of  Trinity  Church.  In 
April,  1875,  he  was  admitted  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders.  In  September.  1876,  he  went  to  St.  Paul  s 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  as  master  of  French  and 
German.  Thence  he  came  to  the  Genera]  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  in  September,  1880,  at  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1884.  On  the  8th  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  New  York,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  was 
ordained  priest.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 
(Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology)  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  June,  1885. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ulmann  has  had  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  planning.  His  pastoral  career  opens  with  ex- 
cellent promise.  The  church  is  very  active,  and  much 
good  must  be  the  result  of  its  new  organization  and 
its  many  forms  of  work  and  earnestness  of  life. 

The  Reformed. — Reformed  Church  on  South 
Broadway  with  it.i  Reformed  Church  Chapel  on  Ludlow 
Street.  The  early  history  of  this  church  is  given  in 
an  address  delivered  by  its  present  pastor  at  its  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  in  April.  1868,  and  supplemented 
in  a  sermon  also  delivered  by  him  at  its  fortieth 
anniversary  in  April,  1883.  Both  these  deliverances 
are  in  print,  and  may  be  consulted  by  any  one  who 
desires  fuller  information  than  we  have  room  for  here. 
The  following  statement  is  closely  condensed: 

The  Reformed  church  (till  1867  known  as  "  The 
Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church ")  of  Yon- 
kers,  grew  out  of  a  mission  movement  started  in 
1841.  To  that  year,  all  church-going  people  in  the 
vicinity  had  attended  the  only  churches  then  existing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  viz.:  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  on  Broadway.  There 
were,  however,1  SOD! e  residents  who  desired  a  church  of 
Presbyterian  faith  and  order.  Mr.  Ehen  S.  Ham- 
mond,   a   student    of   the   theological  seminary  at 
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New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  about  to  graduate  in  July, 
first  preached  to  these  people  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1841.  Two  days  after,  he  met  Rev.  George  Du  Bois 
of  Tarrytown,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Moore  of  Union- 
ville,  Reformed  Church  ministers,  and  so  impressed 
them  with  what  he  had  seen,  that  they  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Classis  of  New  York  at  a  meeting  held 
the  same  day,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Rev.  Peter  I.  Van  Pelt,  D.D.,  of 
Fordham ;  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  of  New 
York;  and  Rev.  George  Du  Bois  to  visit  Yonkers 
and  report  at  the  fall  session.  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Bois 
acted  promptly,  and  during  the  summer  actually 
started  a  Yonkers  mission.    His  friend  and  former 


the  1st  of  August,  Mr.  Hammond  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  his  classmate,  Victor  Moreau 
Hulbert,  who  in  July  had  been  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel..  By  invitation,  Mr.  Hulbert  visited  them, 
preaching  in  both  places  on  the  21st  of  August,  1842. 
His  sermon  to  his  Yonkers  audience,  forty  in  number, 
was  from  Solomon's  Song,  8 :  5.  He  was  promptly 
engaged  by  the  two  congregations  as  a  permanent 
supply.  The  church  at  Greenville  was  organized 
with  ten  members,  and  its  house  of  worship  was  dedi- 
cated November  9,  1842.  Mr.  Hulbert  was  at  once 
called  as  its  pastor,  and  ordained  and  installed  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1843.  He  continued  to  be  both  its 
pastor  and  the  supply  of  the  Yonkers  mission  till 
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parishioner,  Mr.  Charles  Dusenberry,  of  Tuckahoe, 
cordially  promoted  the  work.  The  committee's  report 
to  Classis  on  the  19th  of  October,  1841,  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  temporary  supplies  for  the  mission. 
The  first  of  these,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Van  Vranken, 
of  New  York,  preached  October  25th,  and  thus  the  for- 
mal movement  under  Classical  auspices  began.  The 
services  were  held  in.  the  "Long  Room*'  already 
mentioned,  and  were  well  attended  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1842,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
Reformed  Church  was  laid  at  Greenville,  about  seven 
miles  to  the  northeast  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mr.  Dusenberry's  home.  Both  Greenville  and 
Yonkers  now  needed   permanent  supplies.  About 


November  12,  1845.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1843,  how- 
ever, the  latter  furnished  twenty-eight  members,  ten 
by  letter  and  eighteen  by  profession,  who  were  or- 
ganized into  a  church.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this 
latter  day,  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  Yonkers 
dates  its  proper  corporate  life. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1845,  Rev.  Mr.  Hulbert, 
having  accepted  a  call  from  the  Yonkers  Church,  was 
installed  as  its  pastor.  He  continued  in  this  relation 
till  April  18,  1848,  over  two  years  and  four  months, 
making  his  first  term  of  service  as  missionary  and 
pastor  both,  about  five  years  and  a  half  in  length. 
During  this  period  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells 
fulfilled  his  known  intention  by  conveying  to  the 
people  the  lot  on  which  the  church  stands,  and  soon 
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alter  the  edifice  was  erected.  The  first  service  in  it 
was  held  August  24th,  and  it  was  dedicated  August 
27,  1845.  The  building  has  since  been  lengthened 
thirty-six  feet  to  the  west,  and  internally  improved. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hulbert  was  twice  pastor  of  the  church. 
His  first  withdrawal  from  it  in  April,  1848,  was  upon 
a  call  made,  declined,  repeated  and  then  accepted 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Flatbush,  Ulster 
County,  X.  Y.  Upon  its  first  presentation,  a  written 
protest  against  its  acceptance,  signed  by  almost  every 
person  in  his  church  here,  led  him  to  decline  it.  Its 
urgent  repetition,  however,  brought  its  acceptance. 
When  he  left  Yonkers  there  had  been  upon  the 
church-roll  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members,  of 
whom  one  hundred  were  still  in  the  communion. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Demund, 
called  from  the  Houston  Street  Reformed  Church  of 
New  York  City,  and  installed  in  Yonkers,  October  8, 
1848.  On  the  8th  of  January  following,  the  consis- 
tory made  a  contract  for  a  parsonage  on  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing the  church  lot  on  the  south,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Ethan  Flagg.  It  was  built  in  1849,  and  occupied  by 
the  pastors  till  1852.  Rev.  Mr.  Demund  remained 
with  the  congregation  till  April  16,  1850.  At  his  de- 
parture one  hundred  and  twelve  members  were  left 
on  the  roll. 

Rev.  Mr.  Demund  left  Yonkers  for  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  pulpit  was  then 
vacant  for  nine  months.  The  people  invited  Rev. 
Mr.  Hulbert  to  return,  but  he  declined.  On  the  21st 
of  October  they  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dwight 
M.  Seward,  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Rev.  Mr.  Seward 
accepted  this  call,  and  was  installed  in  Yonkers,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1851.  The  membership  during  the  vacancy 
had  diminished  to  one  hundred  and  nine.  During 
Rev.  Mr.  Seward's  pastorate  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Westchester  County,  previously  connected  with  the 
Classis  of  New  York,  were  organized  into  the  Clas- 
sis of  Westchester  which  continues  to  the  present 
time. 

Rev.  Mr.  Seward  remained  with  the  church  a  few 
days  over  fourteen  months,  till  April  2ti,  1852.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  membership  was  1  IS. 
Yonkers  had  now  been  receiving  its  first  rapidly  in- 
coming population.  The  additions  to  the  Reformed 
Church  had  been  numerous,  and  like  the  previously 
existing  membership,  had  consisted  largely  of  people 
whose  antecedents  and  preferences  were  not  of  or  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  (treat  efforts  were  made  to 
change  the  denomination  of  the  church-  Forma] 
steps  were  taken  towards  transferring  it  to  the  Pres- 
byterian connection.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  by 
some  that  the  transfer  had  been  ell'ccted,  when  power- 
ful opposition  appeared,  the  membership  standing  72 
against  the  movement  to  but  4(1  for  it.  Finally  sepa- 
ration was  determined  upon,  and  the  4<>  members, 
with  the  pastor,  withdrew  on  the  26tb  of  April,  L862, 
and  on  the  10th  of  .May  were  received  by  the  Third 


Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  organized  into'  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers.  This  move- 
ment was  inevitable.  It  was  simply  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  events  looking  to  timely  provision  for  the 
various  denominational  homes  the  locality  would 
thenceforward  increasingly  require.  It  was  accompa- 
nied with  acrimony,  but  this  after  a  time  passed  away. 
The  necessity  for  the  event  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  material  of  the  Reformed 
Church  membership  when  it  occurred.  It  consisted 
of  the  pastor  and  118  members.  The  pastor  and  46 
members  withdrew,  leaving  72  members  behind,  not 
one  of  whom  then  or  ever  afterwards  followed  the 
withdrawing  party.  Of  those  who  withdrew,  the  pas- 
tor was  a  Congregationalist  by  education  and  ecclesi- 
astical antecedents ;  16  of  the  members  had  united 
with  the  church  by  letter  from  Congregational  and 
13  by  letter  from  Presbyterian  churches.  The  re- 
maining seven  had  united  with  it  by  letter  from  Re- 
formed churches,  but  of  these  seven,  six  were  Congre- 
gationalists  and  the  other  one  was  a  Presbyterian  by 
antecedent.  Of  the  72  who  remained,  38  had  entered 
by  profession,  and  12  by  letter  from  Reformed  church- 
es. This  material  was  solidly  attached  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  We  state  these  particulars  only  to 
show  historically  the  naturalness  of  what  occurred. 
Its  accompanying  circumstances  were  trying  to  many 
on  both  sides,  but  its  results  to  the  general  church 
only  met  an  inevitable  necessity  and  contributed  to 
the  general  good. 

The  separation  was  attended  with  division  of  the 
property.  The  withdrawing  members  agreed  to  take 
the  parsonage,  with  all  outstanding  debts,  except  a 
trifling  note,  and  the  church  building  and  lot, 
without  incumbrance,  were  retained  by  the  congre- 
gation. The  parsonage  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
occupied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seward.  The  lot,  as  stated,  had 
been  a  gift  of  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg,  one  of  the  outgoing 
members,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  still  a  debt, 
which  the  Presbyterian  brethren  consented  to  assume. 
So  the  Reformed  Church  lost  nothing  for  which  it 
had  paid.  Yet  the  giving  up  of  the  parsonage  was  a 
great  loss  from  the  equipment  it  had  enjoyed  as  a 
church,  and  a  trial  from  w  hich  it  did  not  wholly  re- 
cover for  many  years. 

The  people  now  again  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hulbert, 
and  their  second  call  he  accepted.  His  second  in- 
stallation took  place  November  9,  18"»2,  and  he  re- 
tained his  second  pastorate  till  September  21.  1Si>">, 
nearly  thirteen  years.  As  missionary  and  pastor  to- 
gether, he  served  the  church  nearly  eighteen  years 
and  seven  months.  His  two  pastorates,  exclusive  of 
his  early  missionary  relation,  extended  over  an  aggre- 
gate period  of  about  fifteen  years  and  four  months. 
He  was  called  from  Yonkers  in  September,  18(55,  to 
found  a  Reformed  Church  in  White  Plains.  From 
that  church,  in  1S72,  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Marbletown,  Ulster  County,  X.  Y.,  where 
he  labored  till  April  1,  lvS4,  when  being  about  three- 
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score  and  ten  years  of  age,  he  retired  finally  from 
active  pastoral  work. 

The  second  Yonkers  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hulbert 
opened  with  great  life  in  the  church.  At  its  close,  in 
1865,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  members  were  left 
upon  the  rolls.  At  his  coming  the  church  filled  again 
so  rapidly  that  its  enlargement  to  its  present  size  soon 
became  imperative.  A  parsonage  was  also  built  w  ithin 
the  church  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
pastor  entered  it  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  enlarged 
building  was  rededicated,  in  June,  1854.  This  par- 
sonage was  afterwards  removed  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Prospect  and  Clinton  Streets,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  its  end  till  the  spring  of 
1872.  The  church  prospered  during  Dr. 
Hulbert's  second  pastorate,  but  its  finan- 
cial burdens  were  great,  and  when  it  closed, 
in  1865,  it  left  a  solid  debt  of  $6,000,  and 
a  floating  debt  of  $1650  more.  But  the 
pastor  had  done  an  earnest  work  and  its 
future  was  assured. 

All  the  three  pastors  of  this  church  thus 
named  are  still  living.  Rev.  Mr.  (long 
since  Dr.)  Hulbert  resides  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Rev.  Mr.  Demund,  born  in  1803, 
and  now  over  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
lives  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
(also  long  since  Dr.)  Seward,  lives  at 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  All,  as  far  as  is 
known,  enjoy  comfortable  health.  It  is 
not  yet  time  to  speak  suitably  of  their 
personal  character,  scholarly  attainments 
and  ministerial  records.  The  praise  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Demund  remains  in  the  church 
and  in  the  community.  We  shall  speak 
again  of  Rev.  Dr.  Seward  with  the  history 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
long  identification  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hulbert 
with  the  Reformed  Church,  as  its  founder 
and  builder,  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  old  church  and  of  all  Yonkers 
people.  His  entire  work  in  Westchester 
County,  as  pastor  at  Greenville,  at  Yonk- 
ers and  at  White  Plains,  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty-six  years,  and  throughout 
the  county  he  was  everywhere  known. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.D., 
called  December  8,  1865,  received  by  the  church  as 
pastor-elect  December  10th,  and  installed  January 
10,  1866.  He  is  now  in  his  twenty-first  year  of  ser- 
vice. A  few  particulars  respecting  the  experience  of 
the  church  during  his  period  will  make  its  history 
complete. 

It  began  with  a  debt  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  solid  and  floating,  of  which  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  paid  at 
once.  In  the  summer  of  1868  the  new  lecture-room 
was  built  and  other  improvements  were  made.  In 
the  same  and  the  next  year  the  church  was  heavily 


assessed  for  the  widening  of  Broadway  in  front  of  its 
lot  and  of  Riverdale  Avenue  in  its  rear,  as  well  as  for 
the  opening  and  grading  both  of  Prospect  and  Clin- 
ton Streets  on  the  south  and  west  of  its  parsonage, 
j  In  the  spring  of  1872  the  Prospect  Street  property 
was  sold,  and  the  fine  parsonage  at  122  Warburton 
Avenue  was  built  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  summer  of  1872  the  church  was  re- 
roofed  and  refloored,  and  its  pews  were  reset  in  a 
new  arrangement  at  a  total  cost  of  over  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  After  all  these  outlays  were 
added  to  the  previous  debt  and  the  continuous  run- 
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ning  expenses,  the  church  was  found  to  have  paid 
everything  down  to  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  During  the  spring  of  1875,  in  the  darkest  of 
times,  the  congregation  took  up  this  debt  and  swept 
it  all  away.  In  1884  the  first  parsonage,  now  43  S. 
Broadway,  already  referred  to  as  lost  to  the  church 
in  1852,  was  recovered  by  purchase,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  a  new  chapel  in  Ludlow 
Street,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  church,  having 
been  just  completed,  was  presented  to  the  church  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  This  building  is 
now  used  for  a  Sabbath-school  of  the  church,  and 
will  doubtless  result  in  due  time  in  the  development 
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of  a  Second  Reformed  Church  for  the  city.  All  these  | 
changes  and  purchases,  together  with  the  running 
expenses  of  the  church,  have  involved  the  giving  of 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  total  amount  contri- 
huted  within  this  church  down  to  April  1,  188(5,  was 
£107, 100.73,  and  of  this  the  amount  given  to  benevo- 
lent  ohjects  was  £27,821.90,  or  ahout  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  The  deht  on  the  church's  property  just  now 
is  §3,800  on  its  parsonage.  The  new  chapel,  now 
more  than  a  year  old,  has  still  upon  it  a  mortgage  of 
$3,000.  Such  is  a  concise  history  of  the  temporal 
matters  of  this  church,  since  Decemher  10,  180"). 
The  property  of  the  church,  as  a  whole,  is  very  val- 
uable. Its  house  of  worship  and  adjoining  parsonage 
stand  not  far  from  the  business  centre  of  the  place. 
The  property  is  all  in  the  best  of  order.  The  house 
of  worship  is  too  small  for  the  church's  mission  in 
Yonkers.  This  is  the  only  defect  in  the  temporalities 
of  this  congregation.  Some  of  its  people  have  the 
matter  very  much  at  heart,  and  relief  may  come  at 
no  distant  day. 

Many  precious  seasons  of  revival  have  been  en- 
joyed by  this  church  during  the  present  pastorate, 
notably  that  of  1874,  when  forty-two  were  added  on 
profession,  and  that  of  1878,  when  the  additions  on 
profession  were  fifty-four.  In  general,  however,  the 
ingathering,  while  marked  by  steadiness,  has  been 
more  slow.  The  total  number  of  additions  since 
December  10,  1865,  has  been  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  thirty  have  entered 
by  profession.  The  number  now  on  the  roll,  exclu- 
sive of  certain  persons  set  aside  because  their  where- 
abouts is  not  known,  is  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

The  church  rents  its  pews,  but  receives  its  income 
mostly  through  weekly  envelopes,  a  plan  which 
adapts  itself  admirably  to  its  people. 

Its  schedule  of  services  and  its  whole  working  force 
and  order,  as  to  meetings,  societies,  etc.,  are  always 
lying  before  the  public  in  a  printed  circular,  and  need 
not  be  given  here. 

The  first  elders  were  Lemuel  W.  Wells  and  Duncan 
Macfarlane,  and  the  first  deacons  were  Frederick 
Xodine  and  Ralph  Shipman.  The  present  elders  are 
William  G.  Sekeman,  James  Stewart,  Joseph  H.  Pal- 
mer, Hyatt  L.  Garrison,  George  Stewart  and  John 
Pagan,  and  the  present  deacons  are  Joseph  Peene, 
James  P.  Cumming,  Virgil  Myers,  Walter  A.  Drink- 
water,  James  Kellock  and  Christian  F.  Tietjen. 

The  church  has  two  Sunday-schools,  one  held  in 
the  morning  in  the  church-building,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Ludlow  Street  chapel.  The  aggre- 
gale  of  scholars  in  both  is  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four.  The  superintendent  of  the  church-school  is 
Mr.  Christian  F.  Tietjen,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  chapel-school  is  Mr.  (ieorge  Stewart. 

The  Human  CATHOLIC. — The  history  of  these 
churches,  as  well  as  that  of  their  schools  already 
given,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  ( '.  Cornell. 


The  earliest  religious  services  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Yonkers  were  held  among  the  Cath- 
olic laborers  upon  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in  1830-39, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Cummiskey  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
New  York,  a  church  built  by  him  about  1834. 
Father  Cummiskey  exercised  his  office  among  the 
laborers  on  the  work  from  New  York  to  Sing  Sing, 
saying  Mass  in  whatever  private  room  or  rude  build- 
ing he  could  obtain.  In  Yonkers,  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  arches  over  the  Saw-Mill  River,  a  laborers' 
settlement  existed  for  several  years  among  the  trees 
on  the  bluff,  near  where  Summit  Street  now  crosses 
the  aqueduct,  and  in  this  vicinity  Father  Cummiskey 
occupied  a  small  building  on  Sundays  'as  a  chapel. 
It  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Yonkers. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  families  remained  after  the 
completion  of  the  aqueduct,  but  Father  Cummiskey 
did  not  return  after  1840,  nor  had  he  any  successor 
till  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1847. 

St.  Mary's  Church  on  St.  Mary  St.  Bishop  Hughes 
opened  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham  in  1841,  under 
the  Rev.  John  McCloskey — afterwards  Cardinal — as 
its  first  President.  In  1840  he  transferred  the  College 
to  the  Jesuits  who  have  since  conducted  it.  The 
Bishop  had  so  few  priests  that  he  was  glad  to  give  to 
the  Jesuits  of  the  College  the  charge  of  Westchester 
County,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ryan,  S.  J.,  was  charged 
with  the  Mission  of  Yonkers.  Work  was  begun  on 
the  Rail  Road  in  September  1847,  and  in  October 
Father  Ryan  said  his  first  Mass  in  Yonkers  in  the 
principal  room  of  a  dwelling-house  near  where  Nep- 
perhan  Avenue  now  crosses  the  Nepperhan  River, 
and  subsequently  continued  his  work  in  a  vacant 
store  room  in  the  adjacent  dye  factory  of  Samuel 
Morgan.  The  dwelling-house  and  the  dye  factory 
were  long  ago  burned.  In  the  summer  of  1848 
Father  Ryan  hired  at  three  dollars  a  week  the  upper 
story  of  the  first  three  story  brick  building  in  Yonk- 
ers, then  just  erected  by  Mr.  Kthan  Flagg.  The 
house  little  changed,  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Pa- 
lisade Avenue  (then  Factory  St.)  and  New  Main 
(then  Mechanic)  Street.  In  the  autumn  of  1848, 
Father  Ryan  ventured  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  brick 
church,  after  a  design  of  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Keeley,  an 
architect  of  eminence.  The  lot,  on  what  is  now  called 
St.  Mary  Street,  was  the  gift  of  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  and  Father  Ryan's  Building  Committee  were 
Win.  W.  Woodworth,  Thomas  C.  Cornell  and  Hugh 
Donohue.  The  lot  was  So  feet  wide  on  the  street  by 
130  feet  dee]).  Four  years  later  50  feet  were  added  to 
the  width.  The  building,  4<>x70,  was  inclosed  with 
bare  brick  walls,  with  no  ceiling  but  the  roof,  and 
with  the  windows  rudely  boarded  up.  The  first 
Mass  was  said  in  it  on  Christmas,  1848.  The  Church 
was  dedicated  "  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  conceived 
without  sin,"  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  St 
Mary's,  and  sometimes  the  ''Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception."      The  church  then  erected  now 
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forms  that  part  of  the  present  church,  which  lies  for- 
ward of  the  transepts.  The  enameled  glass  windows 
were  substituted  for  the  rough  boards  in  the  summer 
of  184'J.  and  the  spire  as  designed  by  Mr.  Keeley,  was 
erected  with  a  contribution  from  Judge  Woodworth 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  But  the  church  contin- 
ued without  plaster  or  ceiling,  and  the  only  seats 
were  rough  board  benches  without  backs.  Father 
Ryan  continued  in  charge,  with  occasional  aid  from 
Fathers  Driscoll,  Du  Banquet,  Daubresse,  Tissot  and 
others  of  his  colleagues  at  St.  John's,  and  said  Mass 
every  Sunday  and 
Holy  Day,  coming 
from  his  duties  at  the 
college  the  preceding 
evening  and  return- 
ing on  Sunday  even- 
ing, till  1850,  when 
he  was  made  the  first 
president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  then  just 
opened  in  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York. 
He  was  succeeded  in 
the  charge  of  Yonk- 
ers  by  Rev.  Hippoly te 
Bienvenue,  S.  J.,  and 
subsequently  by  Rev. 
Louis  Jouin,  S.  J. 
In  the  summer  of 

1851  the  Rev.  Thomas 
S.  Preston,  then  re- 
cently ordained,  but 
later  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  Preston — 
a  prelate  of  the  Papal 
household— was  made 
the  first  resident  pas- 
tor of  Yon  kers.  The 
church  still  remained 
as  Father  Ryan  left 
it,  with  rough,  un- 
plastered  brick  walls, 
and  open  above  to  the 
roof.  Father  Preston 
immediately  finished 
the  church  and  put  in 
pews    making  four 

hundred  and  twenty  seats,  of  which  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  sittings  remained  unrented.  He  also  put  in  an 
organ,  and  a  choir  under  Professor  Wm.  F.  Muller.  In 

1852  he  bought  the  school-house  property  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Mary  Street,  and  opened  the  first  parish 
school.  In  1853  he  built  a  small  parochial  residence. 
In  October  1853,  Archbishop  Hughes  recalled  Father 
Preston  to  New  York,  making  him  secretary  and  subse- 
quently chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  he  was  tempor- 
arily succeeded  in  Yonkersbv  the  Rev.  John  McMahon. 


RICiHT  rev.  moxsigxor  thos.  s 


In  May  1854,  the  Rev.  Eugene  Maguire  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  church,  and  remained  till  February, 
1856.  During  his  time  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  was  first 
opened  in  the  Sprain  Valley,  on  land  given  by  Mr. 
John  Murtha.  In  1855  the  State  census  reported  the 
usual  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Yonkers  at  eight  hundred,  which  would  indicate  a 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hundred.  The  same  census  makes  the  population  of 
the  village  4170. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Lynch  succeeded  FatherJMaguire 

in  February  1X50. 
He  greatly  developed 
the  parish  schools, 
placed  the  girls  under 
the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  1857,  built  a  large 
school-house  in  1860, 
putting  the  boys 
under  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  in  1863 
enlarged  the  church 
by  adding  transepts, 
chancel  and  vestry, 
and  increasing  the 
seating  capacity  from 
four  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  thou- 
sand, at  which  it  still 
remains.  In  1851)  the 
parish  work  had  so 
increased  that  Father 
Lynch  had  his  first 
assistant  priest,  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Mullady, 
previously  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1861 
by  Father  Biretta,  an 
Italian  Franciscan, 
i  later  by  the  Rev.  Pat- 
|  rick  Brady,  then  by 
||  Rev.  T.  Byrne  and  in 
||l  October,  1864,  by 
\  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Oram. 
^  Father  Lynch  died 
while  in  charge  of  St. 
Mary's  parish,  on  the 
5th  of  May  1865,  and 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  very  successful  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Slevin  succeeded  Father 
Lynch  in  May,  1865.  He  put  up  the  handsome  mar- 
ble altar  in  1866,  and  added  the  three  large  paintings 
in  the  altar  recess  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  In  1868  he  made  the  first  addition  to  the 
pastoral  residence,  fifteen  years  after  it  was  first  built, 
and  the  following  year  added  to  it  the  front  building. 
Father  Slevin  took  pains  to  have  good  church  music, 
and  was  the  first  to  have  a  paid  choir.    He  put  in  a 
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new  organ  in  1872,  Which  still  remains.    His  first  as- 
sistant priest  was  Rev.  Albert  A.  Lings,  who  came  in 
1867  and  remained  till  1871,  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  parish  of  St.  Joseph. 
He  was  succeeded  as  assistant  at  St.  Mary's  by  Rev. 
Bernard  Goodwin,  and  in  February,  1872,  by  Rev.  J. 
Byron,  who  remained  until  June,  1874.    In  1873, 
Father  Slevin  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  was  in  Europe  from  February  to 
October,  the  Rev.  Edward  McKenna  occupying  his 
place  while  he  was  away.    In  June,  1874,  Father 
Byron  was  succeeded  as  assistant  by  Rev.  Eugene 
McKenna,  who  remained  till  May,  1875,  when  he  was 
followed  for  a  short  time  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hays.  But 
before  this,  in   October,  1874,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
O'Reilley  came  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  pastor, 
which  he  yet  fills,  after  a  service  of  twelve  years. 
Father  Slevin  was  in  foil-] 
ing    health    for  severa 
years, and,  whilestill  bold 
ing  the  charge  of  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's,  died  among 
his    kindred    in  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1878. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Corley 
was  sent  to  supply  Father 
Slevin's  place  in  June, 
1877,  and  still  remains  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  with 
Rev.  Andrew  O'Reilley  as 
assistant ;  and  since  1884, 
Rev.  James  F.  McLaugh- 
lin has  been  an  assistant 
also.  Father  Corley  has 
given  great  attention  to 
the  parish  schools,  and 
they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1885  he  built 
an  addition  to  the  school 
building,  erected  by 
Father  Lynch   in  1860, 

more  than  doubling  its  capacity,  at  a  Cost  of  twenty  thou-  I  urday  evening 
sand  dollars.    The  church  had  been  for  some  time  out  assemblv-room 
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St.  Mary's  Church  is  incorporated  under  the 'gen- 
eral law,  the  trustees  being  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  William  Quin,  Y.G.,  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Corley  (all  e.v-officio),  Mr.  John  Wallace  and 
Mr.  Francis  O'Neill. 

The  history  and  statistics  of  St.  Mary's  parish 
school  have  been  given  already. 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  on  Ashburton  and  St.  Joseph  A  ve- 
nues.— The  parish  of  St.  Joseph  was  set  oft'  from  St. 
Mary's  in  May,  1871.  The  division  line  has  not  been  offi- 
cially defined  with  accuracy,  but  is  assumed  to  follow 
Yonkers  Avenue  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Croton  aque- 
duct; thence  by  the  aqueduct  to  the  arches  crossing 
the  Saw-Mill  River,  and  down  the  river,  leaving  the 
glen  to  Garden  Street,  on  the  upland,  within  the  parish  ; 
thence  by  Garden  Street  to  Locust  Hill  Avenue, 
and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River.     Rev.  Albert  A. 

Lings,  at  that  time  assist- 
ant at  St.  Mary's,  was 
made  the  first  pastor,  a 
charge  which  he  still 
holds,  and  the  Rev.  An- 
thony Molloy  has  been 
his  assistant  since  No- 
vember, 1876.  The  Rev. 
Father  Shadier  was  an 
occasional  assistant  be- 
fore Father  Molloy,  and 
the  Rev.  Michael  Mont- 
gomery was  assistant 
during  Father  Lings'  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  Egypt 
and  Palestine  in  1881. 
A  third  priest,  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Coft'ey  has  been 
added  in  1S86 ;  and  one 
of  the  priests  from  St. 
Joseph's  says  Mass  every 
Sunday  morning  among 
the  laborers  on  the  New 
Aqueduct. 

The  Sunday  and  Sat- 
services  were  first  opened  in  the 
of  Public  School  No.   6  earlv  in 


of  debt,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  permanent  debt 
will  be  created  by  this  addition  to  the  school-house. 

Father  Corley  estimates  the  membership  of  St. 
Mary's  at  between  four  and  five  thousand.  At  each 
of  the  four  Masses  every  Sunday  the  church  is  filled, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  about  three  thousand. 
At  the  Mission  given  in  the  church  by  the  Paulist 
Fathers  in  September,  1885,  the  communicants  were 
thirty-eight  hundred.  The  marriages  and  baptisms 
for  the  past  four  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Year.  BapttitfUi  Marriages. 

1882  162  30 

1883  152  34 

1884  168  38 

1885  107  45 


July,  1871,  the  church  paying  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  rent.  That  same  month  Father  Lings  bought 
for  seventeen  thousand  dollars  the  present  church 
lot,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  front  on  Ash- 
burton  Avenue  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
deep  along  Oak  Hill  (now  St.  Joseph)  Avenue,  with  an 
old  dwelling-house  on  the  premises,  which  was  made 
the  parochial  residence.  In  September  he  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  a  brick  building,  forty-five  by 
eighty-two  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  basement  and 
attic,  placed  on  the  north  part  of  the  Oak  Hill  Ave- 
nue front  and  designed  for  a  school-house,  but  with 
the  lower  part  temporarily  fitted  up  for  a  church,  with 
a  -eating  capacity  of  nearly  six  hundred.  The  first 
Mass  was  said  in  the  new  building  on  the  8th  of  De- 
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cember,  1871,  although  this  building  was  not  finished 
until  the  following  spring.  A  parish  school  was 
opened  in  the  upper  story  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
The  erecting  and  furnishing  of  the  new  building  cost 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  1877,  the  old 
dwelling-house  being  no  longer  fit  for  use,  a  new 
brick  residence  for  the  clergy  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ashburton  Avenue  front,  leaving  the 
corner  of  the  two  avenues  for  a  future  church  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  in  due  time. 

St.  Joseph's  Church  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  law  in  1876.  The  present  trustees  are  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  Vicar-General  Quin  and  Father 
Lings,  e.r  officio,  and  Mr.  Michael  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Caulfield,  of  the  congregation. 

Father  Lings  estimates  his  people  at  four  thousand, 
and  on  Sundays  the  church 
is  densely  crowded  at  each 
of  the  four  Masses.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  St. 
Joseph's  Church  was  laid  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1886,  and  the 
building  is  to  be  finished 
during  the  year.  The  length 
is  150  feet,  the  width  65  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  ceiling 
65  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
pews  will  furnish  1,083  seats 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
spacious  gallery  at  one  end, 
and  besides  accommodating 
the  organ  and  choir,  will  / 
make  space  for  400  sittings 
more,  so  that  the  church 
can  easily  seat  1,500  persons 
without  using  the  aisles. 
The  edifice  is  designed,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in 
Yonkers.    When  completed 

it  will  have  cost  $60,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
Shickel,  of  New  York,  and  the  builders  are  Dennis 
Murphy  and  Antony  Imhoff,  of  Yonkers. 

The  marriages  and  baptisms  for  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows : 


The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the 
parish  school  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  as- 
follows : 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

1882 

203 

281 

484 

1883 

227 

300 

527 

1884 

235 

328 

563 

1885 

2G8 

359 

627 

Year. 

Baptisms. 

Marriages 

1882 

120 

46 

1883 

148 

36 

1884 

176 

36 

1885 

162 

45 

In  1881  Father  Lings  bought  the  property  adjoin- 
ing the  school-house  on  the  north,  with  a  dwelling 
upon  it,  which  he  fitted  up  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
at  a  cost  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
since  been  occupied  by  a  community  of  seven  Sis- 
ters, under  Sister  M.  Stephen,  who  have  charge  of 
the  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  the  parish  school  of 
the  church. 


The  Baptist — Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
and  Nepjier/ian  Avenue  Baptist  Chapel. — The  first 
prayer-meeting  of  Baptists  in  Yonkers  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  March  5,  1847,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Peter  F.  Peek.  At  this  service  there  were  present 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Peek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Van  Ness, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrin,  Mrs. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  McGill  and  Miss  Strothers.  The 
last-named  lady  lived  in  Yonkers  but  a  few  months. 

The  first  sermon  preached 
in  Yonkers  by  a  Baptist 
clergyman  to  a  Baptist 
audience  was  delivered  by 
the  celebrated  Rev.  John 
Dowling,  D.D.,  ofNew  York, 
in  Mr.  Peek's  parlors,  in 
August,  1847.  His  text  was, 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning." 

At  a  meeting  held  May  1 4, 
1849,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  B.  F.  Crane,  the  Rev. 
£  D.  Henry  Miller  offered  a 
resolution  that  a  Baptist 
Church  be  organized.  It 
was  adopted  and  seven  per- 
sons enrolled  themselves  as 
members  that  evening,  viz. : 
Peter  F.  Peek  and  Abbie  J. 
Peek,  his  wife,  B.  F.  Crane 
and  Emeline  Crane,  his  wife, 
George  Van  Ness,  Elias 
Whipple  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Henry  Miller.  One  week 
later  the  following  were  added :  Mrs.  Lucy  Miller,  wife 
of  Rev.  I).  Henry  Miller,  Mr.  Miller's  mother,  A.  C. 
Van  Ness,  Jonathan  Odell  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rosina 
Whipple,  Miss  A.  Minnerly  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cham- 
bers. 

The  Rev.  D.  Henry  Miller  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  to  his  peo- 
ple in  Flagg's  Hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Palisade  Avenue  and  New  Main  Street  (then  Factory 
and  Mechanic  Streets).  The  meetings  continued  to 
be  held  in  that  place  till  a  church  was  built.  On 
the  23d  of  May  the  new  organization  was  formally 
recognized  by  a  council  of  members  and  delegates 
from  the  neighboring  churches. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid 
October  24,  1850,  wdien  the  members  numbered 
twenty-six.    The  edifice  was  finished  and  dedicated 
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in  1852.  It  stood  on  North  Broadway,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  new  Temperance  Hall  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  It  was  of 
brick,  fifty-two  by  sixty-three  feet,  with  a  square 
tower  sixty  feet  high  on  the  southeast  corner.  It 
■contained  a  basement  capable  of  seating  about  two 
hundred,  and  a  main  audience-room,  which,  with  the 
end  gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit,  could  accommodate 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  persons. 
The  church  was  known  for  years  as  the  Mount 
Olivet  Baptist  Church. 

The  most  historically  important  event  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  congregation  was  the 
presentation  to  it,  by  Messrs.  John  B.  Trevor  and 
James  B.  Colgate,  of  its  present  splendid  house  of 
worship.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  April  11, 1868,  and 
the  completed  building  was  dedicated  June  20, 
1869. 

The  account  of  the  origin,  erection  and  dedication 
of  this  church  is  given  in  a  special  history  prepared 
and  published  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  church 
June  30th,  1869,  and  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  its  pastor,  Deacon  Peter  F.  Peek,  Bros.  G. 
Hilton  Scribner  and  James  Randell,  of  the  church, 
and  Mr.  Luther  \V.  Frost,  of  the  congregation.  We 
give  the  substance  of  it  here. 

As  early  as  1863,  at  least,  the  building  of  a  new 
house  in  a  more  favorable  location  was  agitated  among 
a  few,  but  did  not  definitely  engage  attention  until 
the  regular  church  meeting,  held  October  2,  1867, 
when  the  following  communication  from  Bros.  Trevor 
and  Colgate  was  read  by  the  pastor : 

"  T<>  TBI  Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Chubgh,  Yonkf.hs. 

"Dear  Brethren : — Feel  i  ng  a  deep  interest  ill  the  advancement  of  tr- 
eatise of  Christ,  and  under  obligation*  ti>  him  for  many  blessings,  and 
.as  expressive  of  our  lore  for  him  ami  for  the  church  which  he  has  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood,  we  pro|x>se  to  erect  ami  give  to  you  a  church 
edifice  (according  to  the  plaus  herewith  submitted!,  with  the  ground, 
being  about  21s  feet  on  Aehburton  Avenue,  and  2D4  feet,  more  or  less, 
OB  Warburton  Avenue,  besides  an  additional  piece  adjoining  the  east- 
erly side,  50  by  10H  feet,  free  from  all  debt,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

"1.  The  Church,  on  entering  into  possession,  is  to  be  known  as  the 
*  \Varlnirt»n  .Ironic  HtiptiMt  Church'  instead  of  '  MhhiU  Olirvl  ll*i)>tisty 
Church.' 

"2.  The  Church  is  to  relinquish  to  the  undersigned  all  its  rights 
titles,  etc.  (if  it  have  any),  to  the  eight  lots  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
Manor  House  property. 

"3.  The  Church  shall  not  encumber  with  debt,  or  sell  the  said  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  is  distinctly  agreed  between  us  that  It  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Baptist  place  of  worship  for  all  time. 

"4.  The  Church  is  to  use  the  said  building  and  grounds  for  no  other 
purpose  than  those  of  a  religious  character,  all  meetings  of  a  political  or 
secular  character  being  forbidden  to  be  held  on  the  premises. 

"5.  The  Church  is  to  raise  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
which  is  to  be  spent  In  furnishing  the  new  edifice,  Under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  E.  I.  Koiikiits,  Kso.,  ami  should  there  be  any  surplus,  it  is 
to  be  spent  toward  paying  fa  an  organ  to  be  used  in  said  building. 

"6.  In  case  of  any  dispute  arisim:  hereafter  as  to  what  is  a  Baptist 
Church,  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  creed  of  the  present  Church,  in  which 
its  doctnnos  are  fully  set  forth. 

"Should  the  Church  agree  to  accept  the  property  on  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  instruct  its  Trustees  to  recche  the  same,  we  agree  to  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  K.  A.  Coc,  Kn<\.,  of  Yonkers,  u  deed  to  be  held  by  him  in 
trust,  and  to  be  surrendered  to  your  Trustees  on  these  conditions  being 
fully  complied  with. 


"  Hoping  the  above  propositions  will  me  et  with  your  approval,  *i,d  be 
favored  w  ith  the  blessing  of  God,  we  are,  dear  brethren, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Joun  B.  Trevor. 
"  James  B.  Colgate." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Bros.  Edward  Bright,  P.  F.  Peek  and 
Isaac  G.  Johnson,  who  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, whose  appended  resolutions  were  unanimously 
and  heartily  adopted: 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  Bros. 
Joun  B.  Trevor  and  James  B.  Colgate,  is  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  generous  and  noble  work  they  propose  to  do,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Church  is  to  accept  the  gift.  Such 
a  church  edifice  as  they  intend  to  build  at  their  own  expense  will  be 
more  than  impressive,  and  delightful  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  their  Christian  and  denominational  convictions.  It  will  also 
prove  to  be,  as  your  Committee  believes,  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  to  be  located,  and  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth  throughout  the  world.  For  it  is  to  be  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  spiritual  home  of  a  living  church  of* Jesus  Christ,  and  such  a 
church  is  everywhere  and  always  the  best  and  most  potent  conservative 
force  in  the  world. 

"  The  Christian  men  and  women  here  assembled  should,  therefore, 
accept  this  munificent  gift  of  their  brethren  with  fervent  gratitude  to 
God,  and  with  no  other  thought  or  purpose  than  to  regard  it  as  a  perpet- 
ual argument  for  the  existence  of  a  living,  united,  and  aggressive  church 
within  its  walls, — a  church  that  shall  evermore  hold  to  and  hold  forth 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  the  truth  as  he,  and  those  whom  be 
personally  instructed,  held  and  illustrated  it. 

"The  Committee  recommend,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  these  reso- 
lutions : 

"  '  Stacihed,  That  in  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  herein  expressed,  and 
in  the  hope  of  the  fullest  realization  of  all  the  blessings  herein  intimated, 
this  Church  loes  hereby  express  its  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
timely,  munificent  and  noble  gift  proposed  by  Bros.  John  B.  Trevor 
and  James  11.  Colgate. 

"  '  geuilrrd.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  and  Society  lie,  and  they 
are  hereby,  requested  and  instructed  to  accept  the  conditions  on  which 
Bros.  Trevor  and  Colgate  propose  to  transfer  the  deed  of  the  new 
church  edifice,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  into  prompt 
and  complete  effect  every  condition  named  in  their  communication. 

"  1  Betolttd,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  communicated  to  Bros.  Tre- 
vor and  Colgate,  individually,  by  the  Pastor  and  Clerk  of  the  Church. 

'• 1  Eowarii  Bright. 

"  '  Peter  F.  Peek. 

"  '  Isaac  G.  Johnson.'  " 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  house  of  worship  was 
laid  on  the  11th  of  April,  1868,  with  appropriate  ser- 
vices, in  which  the  pastor  was  cordially  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  IT.  T.  Tracy,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  ;  the  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  Rev.  David 
Cole,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  the  Rev. 
I>.  M.  Seward,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and  the  Rev.  L.  \V.  Mudge,  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  all  of  them  active 
pastors  within  the  bounds  of  the  village  corporation. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  corner  of  two  of  the 
principal  avenues  in  the  village,  from  one  of  which 
its  name  is  derived.  Its  extreme  length,  including 
the  two-story  chapel  in  the  rear,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet,  and  its  extreme  width  in  front  is  ninety 
feet.  The  chapel  is  ninety  by  thirty-six  feet.  The 
walls  are  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  from  the  water-table 
to  the  roof  cornice,  and  the  roof  has  a  perpendicular 
elevation  of  nearlv  thirtv-two  feet.    The  main  tower 
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and  spire  are  on  the  southwesterly  corner,  and  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from 
the  water-table,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical stone  cross.  On  the  southeasterly  corner  is  an 
octagon  tower,  sixty  feet  high.  The  architecture  is 
the  Romanesque,  or  round-arched.  The  main  audi- 
ence-room is  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  with  galleries  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  end  opposite  the  pulpit.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  six  pews  in  this  room,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  are  on  the  main  floor 
and  fifty-eight  in  the  galleries,  giving  the  house  a 
seating  capacity  of  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  furniture  is  of  solid  black  walnut,  oiled  and 
waxed.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  handsomely  fres- 
coed, the  coloring  being  subdued  in  general  tone. 
The  windows  are  all  of  stained  glass.  The  organ  is 
still  in  process  of  construction  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Erben,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  and  will  be  of 
great  power,  with  two  banks  of  keys  and  thirty-five 
stops.  There  is  a  fine,  spacious  baptistery  under  the 
pulpit  platform,  from  which  there  are  convenient 
communications  with  the  robing  rooms.  These,  with 
a  church  parlor,  intended  for  social  gatherings,  thirty- 
seven  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  pastor's  study  and 
library,  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  chapel.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  Sabbath-school  and  lecture- 
room,  sixty-nine  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  an  end  gal- 
lery for  the  infant  department  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  separated  from  the  main  room  by  sliding  glass- 
doors.  This  room  is  furnished  with  semi-oval,  cane- 
bottom  settees,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted 
and  lightly  frescoed.  Both  this  room  and  the  audi- 
ence-room are  lighted  from  great  reflectors  in  the 
ceiling.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  building,  and 
considerable  money  has  been  expended  on  the  same, 
under  the  very  just  notion  that  pure  air,  and  plenty 
of  it,  is  cheap  at  any  price.  The  architect  pronounces 
it  one  of  the  very  best  ventilated  buildings  in  the 
country.  The  structure,  including  towers  and  spire, 
is  built  of  Belleville  freestone,  of  a  handsome  brown 
color,  and  the  roof  is  of  the  best  quality  of  slate. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  ground,  building,  appoint- 
ments, etc.,  is  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  raised  by  the  church  and  society,  has  been 
generously  and  cheerfully  contributed  by  Bros.  John 
B.  Trevor  and  James  B.  Colgate. 

When  this  enterprise  was  under  serious  considera- 
tion— the  site  having  already  been  purchased  and 
the  plans  adopted — Louisa  S.  Stewart,  the  beloved 
wife  of  our  brother,  John  B.  Trevor,  was  called  home. 
For  many  years  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  and  a  great  but  patient 
sufferer  during  the  closing  years  cf  her  life,  she  fell 
asleep  on  the  7th  of  September,  18<i7,  and  her  body 
rests  in  the  city  of  the  dead  at  Greenwood,  with  God 
keeping  tender  watch  over  her  dust.  A  choice  memo- 
rial tablet  of  the  finest  Aberdeen  granite  is  firmly  set 


in  the  southerly  wall  of  the  main  audience-room,  m  ar 
the  southeasterly  corner,  and  a  marble  vase  and 
flowers,  of  purest  vein  and  exquisitely  carved,  set  in  a 
projecting  Gothic  marble  frame,  and  fronting  the  en- 
cased tablet,  seems  to  perpetuate  in  silent,  solid  stone, 
the  delicate  fragrance  of  her  pure  Christian  life.  The 
tablet  bears  the  following  insciiptiou  : 

In  Memory  of 
Louisa  S.  Stewart, 
wife  OF 
John  1!.  Tkevob, 
Born  May  21,  1836. 
Entered  into  rest 
September  7,  1807. 
Unwavering  in  her  faith, 
she  died  rejoicing  in 
the  Saviour. 

The  following  account  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
church  and  society,  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  7, 
1869,  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  : 

"  The  deed  of  the  superb  gift,  made  by  Messrs.  Trevor  and  Colgate 
was  formally  presented  and  accepted  in  a  meeting  of  the  Church  on 
Monday  evening  last.  In  presenting  the  deed,  Mr.  Colgate  spoke  as 
follows : 

'"Mr.  Chairman  and  Brethren : — About  thirty  years  since,  in  conver- 
sation with  my  friend,  Garrett  N.  Bi.ef.kkk,  I  expressed  to  him  a  hope 
that  I  might  live  to  build  a  house  of  worship  for  the  service  of  God. 
This  hope,  since  then  secretly  cherished,  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

"' Nothing  belongs  to  me  in  this  enterprise  which  does  not  belong 
equally  to  my  associate  and  friend,  John  B.  Trevor. 

'"In  the  erection  of  this  house  of  worship,  we  trust  we  have  been 
actuated  by  no  motives  which  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

'"We  are  not  careful  to  reply  to  those  who  may  charge  us  with 
extravagance.  Such  we  would  refer  to  the  answer  of  our  Lord,  in  reply 
to  the  question  :  "  Ought  not  this  ointment  be  sold  for  more  than  two 
hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor '! "  And  we  would  also  remind  such, 
that  the  oldest  historical  fact  on  record  pertaining  to  public  worship  i* 
that  God  had  respect  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  who  offered  <the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  while  he  rejected  the  meaner  offering  of  Cain,  as  insulting 
to  his  Creator. 

"' In  convoying  this  property,  we  have  imposed  some  conditions,  in. 
which  we  think  the  Church  will  cheerfully  acquiesce. 

"  '  1.  The  property  can  not  be  sold,  but  must  be  used  solely  for  a  Bap- 
tist church. 

'"2.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  religious  purposes  only,  excluding  every- 
thing secular. 

"  '3.  The  Church  is  debarred  the  right  to  encumber  the  property. 

"  'And,  brethren,  may  peace  dwell  ever  with  you.  May  these  new 
walls  never  reverberate  with  the  strife  of  brethren,  but  may  they  resound, 
with  the  teachings  of  God's  Word,  accompanied  with  the  notes  of  praise 
and  prayer.  May  the  interesting  associations  clustering  around  the  old 
be  transferred  to  the  new  edifice,  and  there  be  entwined  with  dearer  and 
fresher  and  more  glorious  associations  ;  and  may  "  He  who  dwelleth  be- 
tween the  cherubim  shine  forth  "  and  fill  the  house  with  his  glory. 

"  '  We  now  most  cheerfully  and  cordially  tender  to  you  this  deed  of 
the  property.' 

"The  pastor  responded  in  a  few  words,  and  G.  H.  BcRIBNER,  Esq.,  read 
the  carefully  drawn  document,  which,  besides  being  a  full  deed  of  con- 
veyance, embodies  the  complete  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church,  adher- 
ence to  which  is  a  perpetual  condition  of  the  gift.  He  then  moved  the 
resolution  by  which  the  Church  received  the  property — one  of  the  largest 
donations  ever  made  by  two  individuals  to  a  church  of  Christ.  And  t lie 
Church  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  'is  never  to  be  encumbered' — 
which,  by  a  free  interpretation,  must  mean  that  no  mortgage  is  to  rest 
upon  its  stone  and  mortar,  and  no  dead  formalism  is  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  the  worship  and  enterprise  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  home  and 
centre." 
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John  B.  Trevor  who  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  educational,  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious enterprises  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  a  whole- 
sale dry-goods  house,  where  he  remained  four  or  five 
years,  when  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  after- 
ward spent  several  months  in  Europe.  He  then  went 
to  Iowa  and  Missouri,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  and  then 
for  six  months  had  charge  of  a  mining  property  in 
North  Carolina,  which  was  owned  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1849  he  became  a  stock  broker  in  New  York  City, 
and  has  since  continued  in  that  business,  although 
part  of  the  time  in  an  indirect  way.  He  has  held  no 
political  office  except  that  of  Elector  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  1880,  when  he  was  chosen  upon  the 
Republican  ticket  to  represent  the  twelfth  congres- 
sional district  and  voted  for  Garfield  and  Arthur  on 
that  ticket. 

Mr.  Trevor  has  made  large  gifts  to  the  Warburton 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Yonkers,  and  to  the  various 
organizations  of  the  Baptist  church  with  which  he  is 
connected.  He  has  given  to  the  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  York  Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial  Education, 
at  various  times,  sums  aggregating  $16(3,1)77.99. 
Trevor  Hall,  which  is  occupied  by  the  seminary,  is 
one  of  his  gifts  to  the  institution.  He  has  given 
$120,000  to  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  $79,000 
to  Madison  University.  His  chief  interest  in  the 
University  arises  from  his  conviction  that  it  is  doing 
&  great  work  for  the  cause  of  higher  education.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  antagonism  between  the  agri- 
cultural interest  and  the  railroad  corporations,  Mr. 
Trevor  regards  it  as  very  important  that  all  our  young 
men  who  are  educated  in  colleges  should  be  well  in- 
formed on  all  economic  questions  ;  and  the  opinions 
upon  these  questions,  entertained  and  taught  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  president  of  the  University,  have  received 
his  heartiest  approval.1  Mr.  Trevor  came  to  Yonkers 
in  18(51  and  has  resided  there  since  that  time.  His 
beneficence  and  constant  liberality  have  rendered 
his  name  an  honor  in  the  community. 

Mr.  James  Boorman  Colgate,  so  well  known 
throughout  Westchester  County  and  the  country  at 
large  for  his  deep  interest  in  all  philanthropic  move- 
ments, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  4, 
1818.  The  family  is  of  English  stock,  appearing  in 
the  county  of  Kent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  first  of  the  name  in  this  coun- 
try was  Robert  Colgate,  who  had  been  prominent 
among  the  freedom-loving  yeomanry  of  Kent,  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Subsequently 
sympathizing  with  some  of  the  principles  of  the 

French  Revolution,  and  joining  in  the  demand  for 
reform  in  England,  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest ;  but, 
through  the  friendly  suggestion  of  Pitt,  who  had  been 

1  Ki "in  the  Public  BcnrlM  of  tli«  Stnto  nf  KN  York. 


a  companion  of  his  boyhood,  he  decided  to  reihove 
from  England,  and,  early  in  1795,  left  his  home  with 
his  wife  and  children  for  the  United  States,  his  de- 
parture being  marked  by  many  tokens  of  regard  from 
the  people  of  Kent.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
Maryland,  but  spent  his  last  vears  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y. 

William  Colgate,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  entered 
into  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  180ti,  and 
built  up  the  well-known  house  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  in 
Dutch  and  John  Streets,  of  which  he  was  the  head  till 
his  death  in  18">7,  having  maintained  for  half  a  cen- 
tury a  high  reputation  for  sagacity,  sterling  commer- 
cial integrity  and  Christian  character.  Hissurviving 
sons  are  Samuel,  at  the  head  of  the  old  house  ;  Robert, 
of  the  Atlantic  White-Lead  Company,  and  James, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

James  B.  Colgate  received  his  early  education  partly 
in  Connecticut  and  partly  in  New  York  City.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  prepared  for  college,  but  his 
mind  turned  to  business,  and  he  spent  the  next  seven 
years  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mercan- 
tile life.  The  last  four  years  of  his  clerkship  were 
passed  in  the  well-known  commission  house  of  Boor- 
man,  Johnson  &  Co.  Failing  in  health,  he  spent  the 
larger  portion  of  the  year  1841  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  accepted  an  opening  in  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  business.  In  18.12  he  entered  Wall  Street  as  a 
dealer  in  stocks,  associating  himself  with  Mr.  John  B. 
Tievor,  under  the  firm-name  of  Trevor  &  Colgate.  In 
1857  they  added  a  bullion  department,  and  established 
themselves  at  No.  47  Wall  Street.  This  has  always 
been  the  leading  bullion-house  of  this  country.  To 
this  branch  of  the  business  Mr.  Colgate  has  especially 
directed  his  attention.  He  was  among  the  first  to  or- 
ganize, during  the  Civil  War,  the  New  York  Gold 
Exchange,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  president. 
His  papers  advocating  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
and  expressing  views  in  which  he  at  one  time  stood 
almost  alone,  have  been  extensively  read,  and  evince 
his  well-known  strength  and  independence  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Colgate's  leading  interest,  apart  from  his  busi- 
ness, has  been  given  to  education  and  general  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  moved 
by  convictions  which  had  influenced  his  whole  life, 
he  became  a  professing  Christian  and  identified  him- 
self with  the  Baptist  denomination.  Beginning  in 
his  early  business  career,  while  receiving  but  a  moder- 
ate salary,  he  has  made  it  a  life-principle  to  give  a 
percentage  of  his  income  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  departments  of  its  work.  This  self- 
resolved  pledge  has  been  more  than  kept.  IK'  has 
been  fortunate  in  his  association  with  a  partner  who 
has  sympathized  with  him  in  his  purposes,  and  has 
emulated  his  gifts.  Mr.  Colgate  and  Mr.  Trevor 
united  in  building  the  Maptist  Church  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  giving  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
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Baptist  Church  Extension  Fund,  and  in  fostering 
many  other  enterprises,  both  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional. 

Mr.  Colgate's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  his  early  home- 
training,  and  has  thus  been  shared  by  his  brother 
Samuel  and  others  of  the  family.  William  Colgate, 
the  father,  was  one  of  the  leading  corporators  of  Madi- 
son University.  The  Colgate  Academy  building  was 
erected  in  1873  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  James  B.  Col- 
gate. He  gave  also  forty-two  thousand  dollars  toward 
endowing  the  principalship.  Mr.  Colgate's  interest  in 
Madison  University  has  been  more  than  an  inherit- 
ance or  a  sentiment,  however  profound.  It  has  rooted 
itself  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  convictions.  He  fully 
appreciates  the  worth  of  higher  Christian  education 
to  his  denomination,  and  so  to  the  world.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Madison  Univer- 
sity in  1861,  and,  in  1864  was  elected  president  of  the 
board,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Since  January, 
1865,  he  has,  at  various  times,  contributed  to  the  inves- 
ted funds  of  the  University  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  besides  expending 
an  additional  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  of  Colgate  Academy.  These  repeated 
and  munificent  gifts  have  not  been  due  to  any  pres- 
sure of  solicitation,  but  have  been  spontaneous  offer- 
ings. He  has  led  all  others  in  his  desire  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  University.  His  donations,  having  been 
prompted  by  principle,  have  been  altogether  free  from 
ostentation.  Neither  has  his  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity been  alloyed  with  any  of  those  personal  elements 
that  frequently  enter  into  large  benefactions.  He  has 
never  subordinated  the  welfare  of  the  University  to 
any  of  those  private  ends,  fancies  or  friendships.  Mr. 
Colgate's  beneficence  has  not  been  confined  to  one  in- 
stitution. He  has  been  alive  to  the  claims  of  others. 
He  has  given,  for  his  wife  (daughter  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Colby,  of  New  Hampshire),  about  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Colby  Academy,  at  New  London, 
N.  H. ;  also  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Rochester 
University  ;  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Peddie  Insti- 
tute, at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  besides  liberal  sums  to 
Columbian  College,  "Washington,  D.  C. ;  to  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary ;  to  the  Cook  Academy,  at 
Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  to  other  institutions,  both  at  the 
North  and  South.  To  these  donations  may  be  added 
his  gifts  to  needy  churches  and  to  various  missionary 
and  benevolent  societies. 

Mr.  Colgate  is  a  man  of  strong  physique,  with  a 
countenance  that  betrays  intelligence,  frankness  and 
force.  He  has  indomitable  energy,  breadth  and  acute- 
uess  of  intellectual  perception  and  deep  religious  con- 
victions. Associated  with  these  is  a  love  of  truthful- 
ness so  intense  as  to  produce  a  thorough  intolerance 
of  all  shams  and  false  pretensions.  His  character  is 
also  equally  marked  by  the  openness  and  geniality  of 
his  nature  and  his  great  kindliness  of  heart.  He  de- 
servedly holds  a  high  place  among  the  princely  givers 


of  our  times,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  other 
men  of  large  wealth  may  emulate  his  example.1 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  citizens  ot 
Yonkers  this  short  sketch  of  one  of  the  city's  oldest 
residents — one  whose  truly  religious  tendencies  and 
liberal  spirit  have  long  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
town,  both  to  its  own  honor  and  the  lasting  benefit  of 
others. 

Opening  of  the  Sabbath-School  Room.  —  Formal 
possession  was  taken  of  the  new  Sabbath-school 
room  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  dedication,  June 
20,  1869.  The  church-school,  Brother  Heman  L. 
White,  superintendent,  and  the  Spring  Street  Mission 
school,  Brother  Edward  Bright,  superintendent, 
marched  from  the  old  house  in  a  solid  procession  of 
six  hundred  strong,  preceded  by  a  beautiful  silk  ban- 
ner, a  gift  to  the  church-school  from  its  superintend- 
ent. Arrived  at  the  new  room,  which  was  crowded 
in  every  part,  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by 
Brothers  Colgate  and  Trevor,  Heman  L.  White,  super- 
intendent of  the  church-school,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Bright,  superintendent  of  the  mission-school,  Mr. 
Gray,  a  former  Superintendent  of  the  church-school, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Behrends,  the  pastor.  The  exercises 
were  closed  with  singing,  and  next  in  the  order  of  the 
day  came  the 

Dedication  of  the  Church. — At  half  past  ten  the 
main  audience-room  was]  thronged  with  a  large,  in- 
terested audience,  who  had  gathered  from  far  and 
near  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the  dedication  day.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  Rev.  C.  D'  W.  Bridg- 
man,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  and  Rev.  Edward  Bright,  D.D., 
of  Yonkers,  occupied  seats  on  the  pulpit  platform. 
After*  the  invocation  and  the  singing  of  the  933d 
hymn  in  the  Psalmist,  the  following  selections  from 
Scripture  were  read  by  Dr.  Bridgman :  Psalm  exxii., 
Acts  xvii.  24-28,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  11-23.  The  dedica- 
tory prayer  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Bright,  a  member 
of  the  church.  After  the  singing  of  the  338th  hymn, 
the  pastor  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  from 
Haggai  ii.  9,  after  which  the  choir  sang  the  sentence 
beginning :  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  dwellings,  0  Lord 
of  Hosts ! " 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.,  the  house  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  hundreds  being  un- 
able to  gain  admittance,  by  the  members  of  the 
various  village  churches  and  congregations,  to  join  in 
a  general  Christian  congratulatory  service.  A  por- 
tion of  Scripture  was  read,  and  prayer  offered  by  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  Mudge,  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  in  the 
opening  address,  extended  a  most  hearty  Christian 
welcome  to  the  pastors  who  were  present,  and 
through  them  to  their  respective  churches,  and  was 
met  with  a  response  of  equally  outspoken  cordiality 
in  addresses  by  the  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  of 
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the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jag- 
gars,  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  marked  heartiness,  and  inspiriting 
to  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  evening  a  very  large  audience  listened,  with 
unwearied  interest,  to  a  forcible  plea  for  "  Faith  in 
God,"  from  the  Rev.  0.  D'YV.  Bridgman,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Pearl  Street  Baptist  Church,  Albany.  This 
service  closed  the  dedicatory  exercises.  On  Monday 
evening  another  and  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church,  at  which  the  pastor  presided,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Bright  and  William  Allen  Butler,  Esq.,  of 
Yonkers,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Kendrick,  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City,  made  inter- 
esting addresses.  In  this  way  was  introduced  to 
Yonkers  a  gift  which  is  beyond  all  praise  for  its 
liberality,  its  good  taste  and  its  useful  character. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Behrends,  was  the  manly 
scholar  and  the  scholarly  man  to  receive  such  a  gift 
with  graceful  neatness  of  address,  and  to  put  it  at  once 
to  its  fullest  capacity  for  usefulness.  He  had  rilled  the 
pulpit  of  the  earlier  house  from  18b'/)  to  1869,  preach- 
ing to  all  the  audience  it  would  hold,  and  now  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  full  and  often  packing 
audiences  in  this  large  and  imposing  house  of  the 
Lord.  In  1873,  however,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Later 
on  he  became  a  Congregationalist,  and  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Providence,  R.I.  Now  he 
is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  known  as  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Scudder's.  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  (as  he  is  now  known) 
is  a  preacher  of  great  power.  From  his  entrance 
into  the  ministry  ho  has  always  been  a  growing* man, 
and  long  ago  he  came  to  be  widely  known,  so  that  he 
needs  no  further  word  from  us  here. 

The  pastors  of  the  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  have  been  as  follows: 

Rev.  I).  Henry  Miller,  began  1X49  ;  resigned  185G. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Scott,  begUI  1n.">8  ;  resigned  188ft 
Rev.  John  0i  <■'.  Clarke,  began  1B82  ;  resigned  \X')o. 
Rev.  A.  J.  V.  Belirends,  began  18G;> ;  resigned  1873. 
Rev.  William  T.  Hums,  began  1S74  ;  resigned  1875. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  began  1K7B  ;  resigned  1881. 
Rev.  Edward  I'.  Karnbain,  begau  1883;  resigned  188G. 

The  Rev.  D.  Henry  Miller  is  now  stationed  at 
(rreenpoint,  L.  I.  ;  the  Rev.  .1.  R.  Scott  has  been 
called  to  his  heavenly  reward  ;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Clarke 
has  a  charge  in  Madison,  Wis.;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  D.D.,  is  in  Brooklyn,  as  stated  above.  The 
Rev.  William  T.  Burns  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
upon  taking  his  charge  in  Yonkers,  had  just  been 
graduated  at  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  at  present  stationed  at  Camden,  N.  .1. 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  who  followed,  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  afterward  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  City.  The  Warburton  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  was  his  first  c-harire.  He  left  ii 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Forty-second  Street  Baptist 


Church  in  New  York  City,  where  he  still  is.'  He 
has  earned  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and 
successful  preacher.  During  the  five  years  of  his  stay- 
in  Yonkers  the  church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  members. 

After  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders'  departure  there  was  a 
vacancy  of  eleven  months.  A  call  was  then  extended 
to  the  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Farnham,  pastor  of  the  Friend- 
ship Street  Baptist  Church,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
which  was  accepted.  Rev.  Mr.  Farnham  is  a 
native  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  He 
is  a  most  faithful  and  earnest  student,  preacher  and 
pastor,  is  loved  by  all  who  know  him,  and  was  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  city  when  owing  to  aliliction  in 
his  family  and  obstacles  beyond  his  control,  he  sud- 
denly resigned  his  charge,  preaching  his  last  sermon 
to  an  immense  and  deeply  sympathetic  audience  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  1886.  The.  church 
is  now  again  without  a  pastor. 

The  church,  in  1884,  contained  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  members.  Its  present  deacons  are  Jama 
B.  Colgate,  Isaac  G.  Johnson,  William  Holme,  Samuel 
Dinsmore  and  W.  N.  Bailey.  It  has  a  chapel  on 
Nepperhan  Avenue,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
mission  Sunday-school,  which  it  has  sustained  for 
many  years.  The  school  was  started  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  November,  1863,  and  owed  its  origin 
chiefly  to  Rev.  Edward  Bright,  D.D.,  and  his  daughter. 
The  meeting  to  organize  it  was  held  in  a  room  in 
the  second  story  of  the  morocco- factory  near  the 
corner  of  Nepperhan  Avenue  and  New  Main  Street, 
and  was  largely  attended,  those  present  being  almost 
all  members  of  the  Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church.  The 
following  Sabbath,  when  teaching  was  begun,  the  chil- 
ren  present  were  so  numerous  that  seats  for  all  could 
not  be  procured.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  morocco- 
factory  for  a  few  Sabbaths  only,  when  it  was  removed 
to  a  building  on  Spring  (now  New  Main)  Street,  at 
present  known  as  Teutonia  Hall.  This  hall  had 
very  soon  to  be  enlarged  to  make  room  for  the 
children.  A  vigorous  canvass  of  Nodine  Hill  and 
other  parts  of  the  town  for  scholars  was  made  at  the 
outset  by  teachers  in  the  school  and  by  Rev.  Henry 
Bromley,  a  missionary  secured  by  Dr.  Bright  lor  thi> 
purpose.  For  about  three  years  and  a  half  of  the 
continuance  of  the  school  in  the  Spring  Street  build- 
ing, Captain  Holmes,  a  former  sea  captain,  was  em- 
ployed as  the  regular  missionary,  and  by  his  zeal  and 
energy  added  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  school. 
Alter  his  death,  Mr.  Bromley  again  entered  the  field 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  became  employed  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bright  was  the  first  superintendent.  He 
held  the  office  for  nine  years.  He  was  followed  suc- 
cessively by  Mr.  Van  Kirk,  ('apt.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Amelung.  Mr.  Amelung  remained  in  the 
ollice  about  six  years.    Then,  about  four  years  ago,  R. 
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Oliver  Phillips,  M.D.,  was  elected.  The  present 
Superintendent  is  Mr.  William  H.  Belknap. 

The  school  remained  in  the  Spring  Street  huilding 
for  many  years.  When  the  Mount  Olivet  Baptist 
Church  building  on  North  Broadway  was  left  by  its 
people  for  their  new  church  on  Warburton  Avenue, 
it  was  taken  down,  and  its  materials  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  chapel  on  Nepperhan 
Avenue  for  the  mission  school.  A  few  years  ago 
this  building  was  enlarged  to  double  its  first  capacity, 
and  now  again  within  a  year  it  has  been  further  and 
much  enlarged  to  meet  the  continuously  growing 
prosperity  of  this  school.  The  school  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  city.  It  has  sixty-seven  teachers, 
besides  its  officers.  The  average  attendance  each 
Sabbath  during  the  first  six  months  of  1886  was  about 
five  hundred  scholars.  There  were  seven  hundred  on 
the  roll.  Collections  from  the  school  are  largely  de- 
voted to  procuring  of  clothing  for  poor  children,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school  decently  clad. 
The  result  is  that  very  little  appearance  of  poverty  is 
seen  among  the  children  at  the  chapel. 

Messiah  Baptist  Church  (colored),  on  North  Broad- 
way.— This  church  was  established  by  a  number  of 
colored  people  of  Yonkers  in  1874,  and  has  occupied 
from  the  beginning,  a  hall  in  the  second  story,  of  No. 
50  North  Broadway.  The  church  was  not  officially 
recognized  till  the  12th  of  August,  1876.  The  first 
regularly  ordained  pastor  was  the  Kev.  R.  D.  Winn ; 
he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Francis- 
Then  the  Rev.  Win.  S.  Bass  served  the  church  as  its 
pastor  till  March,  1882.  From  1883  the  pastor  has 
been  the  Rev.  Albert  Miller.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  forty.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  May 
21, 1881.  It  has  five  teachers  and  forty-three  scholars, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  adults.  Charles  S.  Fariess  is 
the  Superintendent. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  of  this  church  were 
Richard  R.  Bailey,  Chairman  ;  A.  Johnson,  Edward 
Bush,  Charles  Mann,  J.  Cox,  James  White  and 
Joseph  Maltby. 

The  Presbyterians — First  Presbyterian  Church 
on  North  Broadway. — The  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  already  given,  has  supplied  the  introductory 
information  needed  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin 
of  this  church.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1852,  Rev. 
Dwight  M.  Seward,  theu  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  with  forty-six  of  the  members,  separated 
from  the  church,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
organized  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Yonkers.  The  first  elders  of  the  church  were  Lem- 
uel W.  Wells  and  Samuel  S.  Barry.  The  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Seward,  and  the  members 
at  the  organization  were  the  forty-six  members  from 
the  Reformed  Church. 

The  church  edifice  was  begun  on  the  loth  of  Nov- 
ember, 1853,  and  dedicated  in  May,  1854.  Its  seating 
capacity  is  about  one  thousand.  The  congregation 
ii. — 7 


before  the  dedication  worshipped  in  Getty's  Hall, 
on  Mechanic  (now  New  Main)  Street. 

Rev.  Dwight  M.  Seward  (long  since  Dr.  Seward) 
continued  to  be  pastor  of  the  church  for  more  than 
eighteen  years,  till  June  20,  1870,  when  he  resigned 
his  charge  on  account  of  impaired  health.  During 
his  period  five  hundred  and  twenty  members  were 
added  to  the  original  membership  of  the  church,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  lost  by  deaths 
and  dismissions,  leaving  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  on  the  register  at  its  close.  Rev.  Dr.  Seward 
was  born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  July  31,  1811,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1831.  After 
spending  a  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York  City,  he  pursued  his 
theological  studies  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  then  on  the  3d  of  February  1836,  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  He  remained 
in  this  pastorate  six  years,  till  June  15,  1842.  During 
this  short  time  he  did  a  great  work  for  this  church, 
resulting  in  the  addition  of  about  two  hundred  to  its 
communion.  From  1842  to  1845  he  was  stated  supply 
of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Middlefield,  Conn., 
and  from  1845  to  1850  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  whence  he  was  called 
to  Yonkers.  Dr.  Seward  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
neat  and  tasteful  writer,  an  impressive  preacher,  a  most 
faithful,  loving  and  successful  pastor,  and  a  warm  Chris- 
tian brother  and  friend.  Resting  awhile  after  leav- 
ing Yonkers,  he  resumed  work,  rendering  excellent 
service  during  several  summers  among  the  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  of  the  Adirondack  region,  and 
subsequently  in  Portland,  Me.  He  is  at  present 
living  in  retirement  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  The 
great  work  of  his  life  was  this  work  of  over  nineteen 
years  in  Yonkers.  He  left  the  impress  of  a  most  val- 
uable service  here,  and  the  record  of  this  service  will 
follow  him  to  his  reward  above. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
D.D.  He  was  installed  March  1, 1871,  and  retained  his 
pastorate  until  March  21,  1879,  when  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  he  still 
occupies.  Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Immediately  after  graduation  he  taught 
for  a  time  in  one  of  the  leading  classical  academies 
of  his  native  city,  and  then  was  for  one  year  pi  t  si- 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary  of  New  York  City. 
Subsequently  having  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
Philadelphia  under  private  pastoral  instruction,  he  was 
pastor  successively  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Delaware  City,  Del.,  of  the  Houston  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  From  1866 
to  1871  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  It  was  from  his  secretaryship  that  in 
1871  he  was  called  to  his  Yonkers  pastorate.  Dr. 
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Smith  is  a  rarely  ready,  neat,  and  clear  speaker  and 
a  man  of  most  accurate  scholarship  and  regular 
habits,  who  enjoys  in  the  highest  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own  denomination  and  of  the  general 
Christian  Church.  He  has  occupied  and  still  holds 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  filling  them  all 
with  signal  ability.  He  was  acting  permanent  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1804,  and  has  been  temporary  clerk  of  the  same 
body  several  times.  He  was  permanent  clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (N.  S.)  and  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  after  the  reunion  from  1802 
to  1879,  hasbeenstated  clerk  of  the  Consolidated  Syn- 
od of  New  York  from  1882,  and  was  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Western  New  York  in  1881.  The  Doctorate 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  many  years  ago 
by  the  trustees  of  Williams  College.  He  left  many 
warm  friendships  behind  him  in  Yonkers,  where  he 
had  rendered  eight  years  of  earnest  service.  During 
his  pastorate  here  he  was  successful  in  bringing  into 
being,  and  putting  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  third 
Presbyterian  organization  of  the  city,  known  as  the 
Dayspring  Church. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John  Reid,  who  was 
installed  November  ti,  1879.  He  was  born  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  at  the  New  York 
University  in  1870,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1873.  After  brief  pastorates  in  Pater- 
son  and  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  he  entered  his  present 
position.  His  pastorate  has  been  a  very  high  success 
to  the  church  in  its  temporal  affairs,  and  in  the 
arousal  of  the  people  to  activity  in  Christian  work. 
In  the  summer  of  1880  the  church  building  was 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  internally,  being  fres- 
coed, supplied  with  stained-glass  windows,  and 
newly  carpeted.  The  new  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  providing  Sunday-school,  lecture  and  ladies' 
rooms,  and  pastor's  study,  was  built  about  the  same 
time.  The  entire  cost  of  these  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions was  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  1883 
a  mortgage  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  long  resting  on 
the  parsonage  property,  was  generously  paid  off  by 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Law,  a  member  of  the  church.  In 
1884  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed, the  old  manse  removed,  and  a  beautiful  and 
commodious  new  one  erected.  The  church  property 
is  beautifully  located,  all  in  perfect  condition,  and 
now  wholly  without  incumbrance.  The  congregation 
is  financially  and  socially  one  of  the  strongest,  and 
the  pastor  is  very  popular  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it. 
The  people  have  many  ways  in  which  they  display 
their  activity  and  liberality  in  church  and  mission 
work,  and  they  have  been  able  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence and  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  conducting  with  good  success, 
a  new  mission  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexander 
Smith  ei  Son's  carpet-works,  upon  a  street  known 
as  Moquette  Row. 


The  following  statistics  of  the  church  are  furnished 
to  us :  The  number  of  communicants  in  the  spring 
of  1886  was  four  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  number 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars  three  hundred 
and  forty-three.  The  present  elders  are  William  C. 
Foote,  Samuel  D.  Rockwell,  Lucius  E.  Clark,  John 
W.  Skinner,  Walter  Graves  and  Theodore  Oilman. 
The  deacons  are  John  Thompson,  G.  Livingston 
Morse,  E.  B.  Schoonmaker,  A.  H.  Johnson,  Robert 
M.  Reeves  and  Thomas  Adams.  The  trustees  are  G. 
Livingston  Morse,  Lucius  E.  Clark,  John  W.  Rock- 
well, William  Allen  Butler,  Jr..  William  B.  Strang, 
Walter  W.  Law,  John  Olmsted,  William  P.  Ketchain, 
Horace  H.  Thayer.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school is  W.  W.  Ellsworth. 

The  Sunday-school  is  a  society  supporting  a  mis- 
sionary iu  the  Northwest.  The  Ladies'  Missionary 
Association,  comprising  the  Foreign,  Home  and  Lo- 
cal branches,  is  doing  a  noble  work,  in  which  it  ex- 
pends about  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  f'kurch,  on  Warbnrton  Arr- 
nue. — The  history  of  this  church,  like  those  of  nearly 
all  the  Yonkers  churches  already  given,  has  been 
carefully  and  minutely  written,  and  preserved  in 
print.  To  the  date  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  present  church,  May  20,  1880,  we  condense  from 
valuable  historic  pamphlet,  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  W.  Mudge  and  the  Rev.  John  Dixon,  two  of  the 
pastors,  and  bringing  everything  down  to  that  day. 

The  church  was  organized  February  3,  1858.  It 
grew  out  of  a  nominally  union,  but  really  Presbyter- 
ian movement  started  as  early  as  1^55.  In  that  year, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  a  mission  Sunday-school 
was  begun  in  Yonkers,  just  then  formed  into  a  vil- 
age.  It  was  held  in  the  district  school  house  and 
known  as  "  The  School  Street  Mission  Sunday- 
School."  Mr.  Ebenezer  Curt  ice  was  the  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson  the  assistant.  It  opened 
with  ten  scholars  and  five  teachers.  In  May,  1S56, 
Mr.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  invited  to  act  as  missionary  in  connection 
with  the  school.  By  Christmas,  1856,  the  roll  showed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  twenty-five 
teachers.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1857,  the  s.-hool  was  re- 
moved to  Getty  Lyceum,  no  room  in  the  district 
school-house  being  large  enough  for  it.  Preaching 
began  April  20,  1857,  with  about  eighty  hearers.  On 
the  18th  of  October,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  employed  as  a 
stated  supply,  and  from  that  time  there  were  regular 
services.  The  first  praycr-niccting  was  held  at  John 
fisher's  on  lirook  Street,  with  twenty-seven  persons. 
The  place  of  meeting  became  too  small,  and  was 
changed  to  Grant's  Hall,  Guion  Street.  At  Christmas, 
1857,  the  school  numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  scholars  and  thirty -six  teacher*.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  "  The  First  Mission  Sunday- 
School  of  Yonkers."  During  the  summer  and  tall  it 
had  been  visited  with  a  great  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.     There  were  many  conversions  and  the  quefr1 
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tion  what  to  do  with  the  converts  and  inquirers 
was  pressed  on  the  teachers.  A  meeting  was  called 
January  19,  1858,  to  consider  the  subject.  Fifteen 
persons,  all  but  one  teachers  in  the  school,  were  pres- 
ent. It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  circumstances 
called  for  a  new  organization,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted,  and  signed  with 
the  accompanying  names: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  who  are  here  present  deem  it  our  duty  to  form 
a  new  Presbyterian  Chiuvh  in  Yonkers. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  apply  to  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  to 
effect  the  proposed  organization. 

"  Revived,  That  Messrs.  John  Davidson,  Josiah  Rich  and  Archibald 
Baxter  be  a  committee  to  make  application  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield, 
of  New  York  City,  to  procure  the  necessary  action  of  the  said  Presby- 
tery. 

"  Betolved,  That  we,  being  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonkers,  address  the  following  communication  to  the  pastor  of  said 
church  :    '  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  your  church,  deeming  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  form  'a  new  church  in  this  village,  respectfully  recpuest 
you  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  letters  of  dismission. 
"'  Archibald  Baxter. 
Henri  H.  Parsons. 
Josiah  Rich. 
John  Nairn. 


John  Davidson. 
H.  A.  Underwood. 
Duncan  C.  Ralston. 
William  Steedman. 


Jessie  Baxter. 
Emelie  Parsons. 
Carrie  M.  Rich. 
Janet  C.  Nairn. 
Anne  Davidson. 
Emma  P.  Underwood. 
Mary  Ralston. 
Marion  P.  Steedman." 


To  this,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  January  20, 
1858,  there  were  added  the  names  of  Charlotte  Baird 
and  Lucy  Marsh. 

On  January  25,  1858,  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York  received  and  entertained  the  application,  and 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1858,  the  church  was  organ- 
ized with  the  already  named  eighteen  persons  as 
members.  Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  presided,  and  organ- 
ized the  church  under  the  name  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  Yonkers.  Rev.  D.  M.  Seward,  D.D.,  Rev. 
V.  M.  Hulbert,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  Kinsley  also  took  part 
in  the  exercises  of  organization.  A  congregational 
meeting  followed,  when  Messrs.  Archibald  Baxter, 
Henry  A.  Underwood  and  William  Steedman  were 
elected  elders,  the  two  latter  receiving  ordination, 
and  Messrs.  John  Davidson  and  John  Nairn  were 
chosen  deacons.  Of  the  original  eighteen,  but  three 
remain  in  the  communion  of  the  church  at  this  day 
— Mr.  Josiah  Rich,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Baird  and  Mis- 
Lucy  Marsh.  As  this  history  is  to  go  on  record, 
courtesy  to  other  denominations  demands  some  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  a  union  enterprise  was  so 
abruptly  turned  into  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
fact  is  it  was  never  a  union  Sunday-school  but  in 
name.  Its  originators  and  supporters,  its  missionary 
and  stated  supply,  and,  as  far  as  any  record  shows, 
every  one  of  its  teachers,  were  Presbyterian.  If  any 
members  of  other  churches  were  connected  with  the 
school,  the  record  shows  conclusively  that  it  was  by 
accident  of  invitation  or  personal  interest,  and  that 
no  other  than  Presbyterians  were  ever  connected  with 
its  support  or  control. 

The  church  has  had  five  pastors,  including  the 
present  one,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani.   We  will  name 


them  and  then  consider  its  history  under  the  succes- 
sive names, — Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Carter,  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Mudge,  Rev.  John  Dixon, 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani. 

Rev.  Rolfin  A.  Sawyer  (now  Dr.  Sawyer)  was  called 
February  11th,  and  ordained  and  installed  February 
17,  1858,  the  services  being  held  in  the  Getty  Lyceum. 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  already  stated,  had  served  as  the 
missionary  of  the  Sunday-school  from  May,  1856. 
The  first  work  of  the  church,  after  its  organization 
and  the  ordination  and  installation  of  a  pastor,  was 
to  take  care  of  the  new  converts  already  mentioned. 
The  first  who  presented  themselves  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lorenz.  Thirty-two  were  added  at 
the  first  communion,  March  14,  1858,  and  the  first 
year  brought  in  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 

At  a  meeting  held  October  28,  1858,  a  resolution 
that  it  was  expedient  to  build  a  house  of  worship  was 
adopted,  and  a  committee  on  building  was  appointed. 
In  June,  1858,  the  congregation  removed  from  Getty 
Square  to  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  North  Broadway  and 
Wells  Avenue,  known  as  "  The  Lecture-Room."  In  due 
time  Messrs.  Rich,  Chamberlain  and  Lawrence  gave 
ground  for  a  church.  The  church  was  built,  and  on 
the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1859,  it  was  dedicated.  It  cost 
about  eight  thousand  dollars  of  which  a  considerable 
amount  remained  as  a  debt  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion. The  earnest,  beloved  and  successful  pastor  was, 
immediately  after  this  event,  laid  aside  by  illness  for 
four  months.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  church 
on  a  very  firm  foundation,  and  especially  in  starting 
it  upon  a  very  active  career  of  home  and  benevolent 
work,  but  could  not  regain  his  physical  1  ealth  at  the 
time,  and  finally,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1862,  tendered 
his  resignation.  From  the  first  Sabbath  in  July 
the  pulpit  was  vacant  till  the  15th  of  October,  1862. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Gilead  Church,  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.  When  he  left 
the  Westminster  Church  its  membership  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Rev.  Samuel  Thompson  Carter,  a  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Carter,  the  well-known  publisher  of  New  York  City, 
was  graduated  at  the  New  York  University  in  1858,  and 
studied  theology  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  this  church  November  13, 1862.  The  church,  during 
Mr.  Carter's  pastorate,  was  for  some  time  prosperous, 
and  was  especially  noted  for  its  delightful  social  char- 
acter, to  which  the  exceptionally  amiable  tempera- 
ment and  good  judgment  of  the  pastor  gave  great  im- 
pulse. In  time,  however,  owing  to  unhappy  elements 
in  the  congregation,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  a 
dissonance  arose,  and  the  pastor  having  no  need  to  sub- 
mit to  what  was  growingly  distasteful  to  his  Christian 
heart,  tendered  his  resignation  April  9,  1867,  and  the 
pulpit  was  declared  vacant  April  21st.  The  disturbing 
persons  were  few,  but  just  then  strong.  The  congre- 
gation at  large  was  devotedly  attached  to  its  pastor, 
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and  warmly  cherishes  his  memory  still.  Upon  his  de- 
parture, a  large  nnniber  of  his  friends  withdrew  from 
the  Communion  of  the  church,  and  united  with  other 
churches  of  the  village.  At  this  date  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  names  were  left  on  the -membership  roll, 
which,  however,  these  withdrawals  greatly  reduced. 
The  debt  on  the  church  was  paid  during  Rev.  Mr. 
Carter's  pastorate.  After  he  left  Yonkers  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Yorkville  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City  for  two  years.  Then,  in  1868,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Huntington,  L. 
I.,  where  he  still  remains. 

Rev.  Lewis  \V.  Mudge,  son  of  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  city  missionary  of  Brooklyn,  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  18(52,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  18(5(1.  During 
his  seminary  study,  which  he  continued  for  four  years, 
he  was  a  tutor  in  Greek  in  the  college.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church  on  the  1st  of  August,  1867.  On  his  arrival 
here  he  found  the  church  scattered.  The  155  enrolled 
members  left  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carter  had  dwindled  to  98. 
The  expenses  of  the  church  stood  at  more  than  $3000, 
while  its  income  was  but  $1040.  A  debt  of  $3000  had 
accumulated.  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge  was  courageous  him- 
self, and  found  the  remaining  people  willing  and 
hopeful.  He  possessed  accomplishments,  which  be- 
came at  once  practicably  available.  Dismissing  the 
precentor,  who  had  been  sustained  at  cost,  he  himself, 
a  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  musician,  managed  his 
own  musical  service.  The  elements  of  the  church  were 
now  thoroughly  changed.  All  discordant  parties  left. 
The  church  became,  and  for  many  years  continued  to 
be,  a  missionary  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge's  pastorate 
extended  over  almost  ten  years.  It  ended  May  (5,  1877. 
He  had  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  special  mission  of 
the  church  during  his  period,  which  was  that  of  draw- 
ing, confirming  and  upbuilding.  He  gathered  his 
people  from  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  and  organ- 
ized and  trained  them  effectively.  He  had  a  very 
unusual  power  with  young  people,  and  a  very  kindly 
spirit  towards  other  churches.  Soon,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  excellent  advisers  and  co-workers,  he  put  the 
church  on  a  sure  and  safe  financial  foundation,  from 
which  it  has  never  moved.  His  ten  years  were  crowd- 
ed with  clearly-planned  and  industriously  executed 
work.  With  him,  as  with  his  successors,  the  West- 
minster Church  grew  to  be  what  Yonkers  people  call 
a  "  working  church."  Its  Sunday-school,  its  Young 
People's  Association,  its  Industrial  School,  its  work 
among  the  Germans  and  the  colored  people,  its  cot- 
tage prayer-meetings  and  its  general  mission  work 
were  all  carried  on  with  wonderful  industry  and  suc- 
cess. The  thought  of  building  a  new  church,  which 
was  a  necessity  for  the  organization,  occupied  Rev. 
Mr.  Mudge's  lime  and  thought  very  strongly,  Gut  the 
times  from  1873  were  adverse,  and  this  work  was  left 
to  his  successor.    Rev.  Mr.  Mudge  was  called  in  1*77 

to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 


Princeton,  N.  J.  His  Yonkers  pastorate  was  dissolved 
May  6,  1877.    He  still  continues  in  his  Princeton 

charge. 

Rev.  John  Dixon  was  born  in  Canada,  and  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1873.  His  first  pastorate  was  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  Oct. 
11,  1877.  At  his  coming  there  were  two  hundred  and 
ninety  members  on  the  church  roll.  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon 
met  the  church  and  carried  it  forward  on  the  high 
plane  of  efficiency  it  had  reached  under  its  preceding 
pastor.  He  was  called  from  Yonkers  in  thesummerof 
1884  to  the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  now  is.  His  Yonkers  pastorate 
was  nearly  seven  years  in  length.  His  general  charac- 
teristics were  earnestness,  good  judgment,  financial 
skill,  untiring  industry  and  never-ceasing  faithfulness. 
The  church  gathered  strength  apace  during  his  period 
in  every  department  of  its  work.  While  it  maintained 
its  missionary  simplicity  and  thoughtful  interest  in 
the  more  depressed  classes,  and  did  every  thing  it 
could  to  lift  them  up  socially  as  well  as  spiritually,  it 
went  further,  and  itself  grew  in  social  influence  and 
in  financial  power.  It  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
this  church  that  every  one  in  it  is  drawn  into  some 
form  of  work  for  and  with  thechurch,  and  in  this  way 
becomes  a  constituent  part  of  the  church's  working 
force.  It  did  not  have,  for  many  years,  the  status 
and  strength  enjoyed  by  some  of  its  neighboring 
churches.  But  it  knows  how  to  turn  every  one  and 
every  element  in  it  to  account,  and  the  result  is  that 
it  has  become  at  last  one  of  the  very  strongest 
.churches  in  the  city,  and  is  becoming  stronger  every 
year. 

The  great  event  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon's  pastorate  was 
the  building  of  the  new  church.  The  foundation  for 
this  building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  May  20,  1880.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  fall  of  1881.  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  ground,  with  that  of  the  furniture,  was  about 
$35,000,  of  which  all  except  about  $5000  was  paid 
during  Mr.  Dixon's  pastorate.  The  church  was  built 
of  gray  stone,  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hun- 
dred. Its  dimensions,  with  the  lecture-room  in  the 
rear,  were  sixty-two  by  one  hundred  and  seven  feet.  It 
w  as  prepared  for  a  gallery,  but  none  was  erected.  The 
building  was  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  great  credit 
to  the  people.  The  site  on  Warburton  Avenue  is  nearly 
Opposite  to  that  of  the  first  house.  Its  internal  arrange- 
ments, both  of  church  and  lecture-room,  were  unique! 
but  very  attractive,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  work 
of  the  pastor  and  people.  The  Sunday  school  of  the 
church  was  always  large  and  a  model  of  organization 
and  working  plan.  The  church  services  were  well 
attended  and  so  was  the  prayer-meeting.  There  w  as  a 
large  opening  future  before  this  active  church  ;  but 
the  line  building  was  destined  to  be  destroyed. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani  is  on  his  father's  side  of 
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Italian  and  on  his  mother's  side  of  New  England 
descent.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  was 
graduated  at  its  City  College  and  its  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  For  two  years  before  coming  to  Yon- 
kers  he  was  employed  by  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  (Dr.  Howard  Crosby's)  as  missionary 
in  charge  of  its  Grace  Mission  Chapel.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  though  recently 
started  on  his  Yonkers  charge,  had  made  a  most  excel- 
lent impression  for  devotedness  to  his  work,  and  for 
ability  to  present  truth  with  clearness,  conciseness 
and  power.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  was  con- 
tinuing its  activity  in  every  good  work,  when  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  people  and  of  the  whole  city,  his 
health  gave  way.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  con- 
siderable time  would  be  required  for  his  restoration. 
In  March,  1886,  his  people  tendered  to  him  a  vacation 
of  indefinite  length,  with  a  continuance  of  his  salary. 
He  is  away  from  Yonkers  now.  It  is  hoped  that  his 
recovery  will  be  speedy  and  permanent.  Shortly 
alter  his  departure  on  his  vacation,  the  Westminster 
Church  took  fire  from  a  defect  in  its  heating  appar- 
atus, and  the  interior  of  its  auditorium,  and  also  that 
of  its  lecture  room,  were  destroyed.  The  fire  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day,  April  30,  1886. 
Providentially  the  loss  was  covered  by  a  sufficient  in- 
surance. The  work  of  restoring  was  begun  promptly 
and  will  soon  be  finished.  Improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  Church  with  the  reconstruction,  and  it 
will  be  more  liberally  fitted  up  for  its  growing  work 
than  it  was  before. 

The  elders  of  the  church  are  James  Biggerstaff, 
John  H.  Brown,  William  McKim,  J.  R.  McWilliam, 
Charles  R.  Otis,  Ralph  E.  Prime,  John  T.  Sproull, 
and  the  deacons  are  Alexander  O.  Kirkwood,  Arthur 
T.  Machin,  Morton  W.  Newman,  William  L.  Odell. 
The  trustees  are  William  L.  Odell,  president;  Walter 
Thomas,  clerk;  Edgar  Jewell,  William  McKim,  R. 
Beattie  Brown,  Charles  R.  Otis,  Norton  P.  Oiis,  C. 
Wormersley  and  William  H.  Scott.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school  is  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Prime. 
The  number  of  its  officers  and  teachers  is  forty-four, 
and  that  of  its  scholars  on  the  roll  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

Dayspring  Presbyterian  <  'lunch,  Walnut  Strfet  and 
Oliver  Avenue.  The  following  facts  are  mostly  ob- 
tained from  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Allison  :  During 
many  years  previous  to  1872  the  public  religious 
services  east  of  Walnut  Street,  on  Nodine  Hill, 
consisted  chiefly  of  cottage  prayer-meetings,  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Solomon  Corsa  and  at  other  private 
houses.  In  the  spring  of  1 857  open-air  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirkwood,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  of  whom  we  give  some  account  in 
another  part  of  our  work.  The  Rev.  Pelatiah  Ward, 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  was  associated  with  him  in 
his  labors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  company  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 


In  1864  Judge  T.  Astley  Atkins,  Mr.  John  N. 
Stearnes  and  Mr.  Britton  Richardson,  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  invited  Mr.  John  McCoy,  who 
then  lived  in  New  York,  to  become  City  missionary 
in  Yonkers'.  Mr.  McCoy  accepted  their  invitation 
and  was  at  work  in  that  capacity  when  a  Yonkers 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  That  society, 
organized  October  4,  1865,  was  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  seven  churches,  viz.:  the  two  Episcopal, 
the  Reformed,  the  two  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist 
and  the  Baptist.  Mr.  McCoy  was  employed  by  it. 
In  1868-69  Mr.  A.  V.  Witt'meyer,  a  student  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  also  at  work  in  Yonkers 
under  the  society.  Both  Mr.  McCoy  and  Mr.  Witt- 
meyer,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  were  wel- 
comed as  workers  by  many  residents  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city. 

In  1866  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  en- 
gaged Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell  as  Bible-reader.  She 
established  a  cottage  prayer-meeting  on  Nodine 
Hill.  The  number  of  houses  in  that  section  at  the 
time  was  fifty-two,  "one  for  each  Sabbath  in  the 
year."  In  1867  the  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Mudge,  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  took  charge 
of  the  meetings,  and  for  several  years  was  seldom 
absent.  Upwards  of  thirty  or  forty  were  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Westminster  Church  as 
the  fruits  of  this  meeting. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1871,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  organized  a  Home  Missionary  Society,  which, 
on  November  16,  1871,  decided  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship  on  Nodine  Hill.  "  Dayspring  Chapel "  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  new  building  (See  Luke  i. 
79).  It  was  dedicated  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  28, 
1872.  After  an  invocation,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Charles  Lockwood,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  and  identified  with  the  religious 
work  on  Nodine  Hill,  read  a  historical  sketch.  The 
hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name"  was 
sung,  after  which  the  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  delivered  an 
address  and  then  the  chapel  was  formally  dedicated. 

After  the  singing  of  a  beautiful  hymn,  written  for 
the  occasion,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
Allen  Butler,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Missionary 
Association. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1872,  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon service  in  the  chapel,  the  Dayspring  Sunday- 
school  was  organized,  with  thirty-one  scholars  on  the 
roll.  Messrs.  Charles  Lockwood,  Richard  Wynkoop, 
J.  T.  Travis,  W.  C.  Foote,  John  W.  Skinner,  John 
Edwards,  Arthur  Hay,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hughes,  Miss 
Irene  Newell,  Miss  Helen  Foote,  Miss  Annie  E.  Smith 
and  Miss  Annie  Phillips  offered  their  services  as 
teachers.  Mr.  Charles  Lockwood  was  elected  super- 
intendent and  Mr.  Arthur  Hay  secretary  and  libra- 
rian.   Early  in  1873,  Mr.  A.  J.  Titsworth,  a  senior  in 
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Union  Theological  Seminary,  preached  in  the  chapel. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1873.  Mr.  C.  E.  Allison,  a  student 
in  the  same  seminary,  preached  and  soon  after  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  by  the  First  Church 
Missionary  Association. 

The  year  of  the  building  of  the  chapel  was  followed 
by  seven  years  of  plenty.  In  1875,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  William  Allen  Butler,  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Law,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  Mr.  L.  E.  Clark, 
Mr.  Charles  Lockwood  and  others,  the  building  was 
enlarged  and  a  belfry  erected.  On  the  bell  which 
was  placed  in  it  is  the  inscription — "  Let  him  that 
heareth  say  come." 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  religious  interest  among 
the  residents  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  so  con- 
tinually "  the  foot  of  the  reaper  trod  on  the  heel  of 
the  sower,"  that  in  the  spring  of  1879  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a  church.  On  April  13th  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  First  Church  Association 
passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  Whertm  The  congregation  worshipping  in  Day-Spring  Chapel  has 
paid  off  the  mortgage  ou  the  lots  on  which  the  chapel  stands,  and  now 
proposes  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  for  organization  as  a 
church  ; 

11  Unsolved  That  the  committee  hereby  approves  of  such  application, 
and  in  case  the  same  is  granted  by  the  Presbytery,  will  recommend  to 
the  Missionary  Association  of  the  Kirst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers 
to  vest  in  the  church  to  be  so  organized  all  its  property  on  Nodinc  Hill 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  us'ed  as  a  Presbyterian  Church." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  held 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  April  15,  1879,  an  application  for 
a  church  organization  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
congregation  worshipping  in  Dayspring  Chape',  Yon- 
kers, N.  Y.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1879,  the  church 
extension  committee  of  the  Presbytery  met  in  Yon- 
kers, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Lockwood,  Pali- 
sade Avenue,  and  in  the  evening  repaired  to  Dayspring 
Chapel,  when  the  church  was  organized  with  a  mem- 
bership of  ninety  lour.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Presbytery  who  participated  in  the  services 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phraner,  of  Sing  Sing,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Baird,  of  Rye,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey,  of 
Brewster's,  and  Elder  Wells,  of  Peckskill.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Allison  read  the  names  of  those  who  had  beeu 
dismissed  from  other  churches  in  order  to  organ- 
ize a  new  church.  As  the  names  were  read  the 
members  arose.  After  the  ordination  of  elders  and 
deacons,  addresses  were  delivered.  Mr.  Charles  Lock- 
wood  referred  to  the  rare  blessings  the  chapel  had  en- 
joyed, and  Elder  Win.  C.  Foote  said — "  When  an  af- 
fectionate mother  gives  her  daughter  at  the  marriage 
altar  to  another,  she  does  not  cease  to  love  her.  The 
mother-church  will  not  cease  to  watch  with  affection- 
ate interest  this  Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
child  of  her  prayers  and  love.  Indeed,  were  I  to  give 
you  one  wortl  sis  a  motto,  it  would  be  the  word  com- 
mended by  an  aged  aposthl  ■'Love.  '  Little  children, 
love  one  another.'  Cultivate  the  Christian  grace  of 
charity.    Most  heartily  can  I,  in  behalf  of  the  Find 

Church,  congratulate  you  upon  the  auspicious  begin-  | 


Ding  of  your  independent  church  life."  The  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird, 
D.D.,  of  Yonkers.  So  was  planted  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city,  towards  the  sun-rising,  a  golden 
candlestick  to  hold  up,  for  years  to  come,  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  to  bless  the  present  generation  and  to  il- 
luminate the  hearts  of  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren. From  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Dayspring 
Chapel  to  that  of  the  organization  of  the  Dayspring 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  First  Church  expended 
about  seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  fostering  the 
work.  Among  the  mosc  liberal  contributors  were 
Messrs.  Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  Win.  Allen  Butler, 
Charles  Lockwood,  L.  E.  Clark,  W.  W.  Law,  Ethan 
Flagg  and  R.  W.  Bogart.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Mott  served 
the  association  efficiently  as  treasurer.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  beloved  friends  of  the  east  side  work 
was  Mr.  P.  Kelly,  who  continued  to  promote  its  inter- 
ests down  to  1882,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  church  has  enjoyed  gracious  revivals  since  its 
organization,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  useful  of  the  Yonkers  churches. 
The  growth  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  liberality  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Charles  Lock- 
wood,  who  has  been  its  superintendent  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1872.  The  large  infant  class,  which  for 
several  years  was  efficiently  taught  by  Miss  Ida  Belk- 
nap, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Sunday-school 
classes  iu  the  city.  The  prosperity  of  the  vigorous 
Young  People's  Association  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
William  Smith.  Doubtless  in  the  near  future  another 
and  more  commodious  eddkc  will  be  erected  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  congregation. 

The  first  elders  of  the  church  were  William  Bates, 
Thomas  Moore  and  H.  H.  Ferguson  ;  and  the  first 
deacons  were  Alfred  Hill,  Samuel  Granger  and  Wil- 
liam Smith.  The  present  ciders  are  Will, am  Smith, 
Thomas  Moore  and  John  Cutbill.  Samuel  J.  Berrian, 
Thomas  Hope  anil  Ogden  M.  Wilson  have  also  served 
the  church  as  deacons. 

The  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  were 
Charles  R.  Culver,  Thomas  F.  Hope,  Samuel  J.  Ber- 
rian, Charles  H.  Pease,  Joshua  Smith,  Benjamin 
Sutherland,  John  A.  Smith,  Leonard  Mapes  and 
John  F.  Poole.  Since  the  organization  and  incorpo- 
ration of  the  church  .Messrs.  Samuel  Granger,  Wil- 
liam Whannby,  Charles  Conklin.  John  H.  Cutbill, 
James  McGraw,  William  C.  Blackett,  William  Brom- 
ley, Robert  L.  Field,  Alfred  Hill,  John  Craft  and 
Thomas  1).  Mitchell  have  served  as  trustees  for  one 
term  or  more.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Culver  was  the  faithful 
treasurer  of  the  church  from  its  organization  to  May. 
1884.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  treasurer, 
Mr.  William  Smith. 

The  numncr  of  members  of  the  church  in  1SS5  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school  is  two  hundred  and 
tilty-one. 

We  add,  respecting  the  Rev.  Charles  Elmer  Allison, 
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pastor  of  the  church  from  its  organization,  that  he 
was  born  near  Amity,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Chester  Academy,  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1870,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1874. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hud- 
son, in  session  at  Middletown,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
and  was  ordained  at  Yonkers  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1879.  On  the  same  day  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Dayspring  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  had 
been  called  April  24th,  having  previously  preached 
in  the  chapel  six  years.  In  his  twelve  years  of  labor 
in  Yonkers,  Rev.  Mr.  Allison  has  been  a  most  active, 
zealous  and  popular  minister  and  a  most  effective  and 
successful  worker.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  clear,  direct 
and  imjn-essive.  All  his  sermons  and  addresses  are 
warm  and  magnetic.  He  is  a  close  student  and  a  good 
thinker,  and  above  all  be  is  noted  for  a  kind  heart, 
and  for  a  profound  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
highest  needs  of  the  people.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  for  bis  devotion  to  bis  work,  and  its  useful  re- 
sults to  bis  own  church  and  to  the  city.  He  is  always 
ready  to  respond  to  calls  for  service,  and  is  especially 
acceptable  as  a  reader  and  speaker  in  every  social 
gathering  that  may  be  held. 

The  UNITARIANS — Hope  Unitarian  Church,  on  North 
Broadway. — We  have  its  history  from  a  former  pastor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Stowell.  The  First  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Yonkers  had  its  beginning  in  a  call, 
which  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  desiring 
all  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity 
to  meet  for  religious  services  in  the  Getty  Lyceum* on 
the  Gth  of  July  following.  The  originators  of  the 
movement  were  Gilman  Dudley,  Gorham  Parks, 
George  Macadam,  James  M.  Drake  and  Cyrus  Cleve- 
land. 

These  invitations  were  printed  and  sent  to  such  fam- 
ilies in  Yonkers,  Riverdale,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Fort 
Washington,  Hastings  and  Irvington  as  were  known 
to  have  been  reared  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  or  were 
iupposed  to  have  Unitarian  leanings. 

The  result  was  a  gathering  of  about  two  hundred 
people  to  bear  the  first  Unitarian  sermon  ever  preached 
in  Yonkers.  It  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  S. 
Osgood,  D.D..  then  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, in  New  York. 

The  services  were  continued  each  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  Lyceum,  with  the  assistance  of  various  clergy- 
men, until  the  first  Sabbath  of  September,  when  they 
ceased  for  several  months.  In  the  following  spring, 
application  being  again  made  for  the  use  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, it  was  found  that  it  had  been  engaged  for  fort- 
nightly services  by  the  Universalists.  The  Unitarians 
then  engaged  it  for  alternate  Sabbaths,  and  the  two 
bodies  generally  attended  both  meetings.  In  the 
autumn  the  services  were  once  more  discontinued. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed,  and,  that  church  taking  the  Lyceum  for 
the  year  round,  the  Unitarians  were  compelled  to 


look  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  still  feeble  or- 
ganization met  with  a  severe  blow  in  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  its  chief  pillars  of  strength,  George 
Macadam,  a  noble,  true  and  earnest  young  man,  who 
had  endeared  himself  not  only  to  the  members  of  this 
church,  but  to  all  who  knew  him.  This  loss  arrested 
further  effort  for  a  time.  After  a  little  period,  how- 
ever, Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Inquirer,  came  to  Yonkers  to  live,  and 
kindly  offered  bis  services  to  the  society.  As  no  ball 
could  be  procured,  Dr.  Livermore  began  preaching  at 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  membera.  From  the  diffi- 
culty about  a  hall,  the  society  was  soon  relieved  by 
the  kindness  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook,  who  was  conducting  a  boys'  school  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street,  and  who  offered 
the  use  of  his  school-room  to  the  congregation  with- 
out cost,  and  himself  several  times  preached  very  ac- 
ceptably to  those  who  assembled  in  it.  The  society 
soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  securing  Flagg's  Hall,  on 
Palisade  Avenue,  corner  of  Mechanic  (now  New  Main  ) 
Street,  where  it  worshipped  till  the  present  church 
building  was  erected,  in  1858.  The  society  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livermore  was  duly  installed  as  its 
pastor. 

The  church  edifice  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Wray 
Mould.  It  was  built  by  Baldwin  &  Bradley,  masons, 
and  Ackert  &  Quick,  carpenters,  and  John  McLean 
was  the  painter  and  decorator.  It  was  dedicated  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1861,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Far- 
ley, D.D.,  and  Rev.  N.  A.  Staples,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
others  taking  part  in  the  service*. 

Dr.  Livermore  resigned  the  pastorate  in  August, 
1863,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  theological 
school  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

In  June  of  1864,  Rev.  Israel  F.  Williams  was  chosen 
pastor,  but  on  the  very  day  that  had  been  appointed 
for  his  ordination  be  died  from  exhaustion  and  a 
fever  he  had  contracted  while  in  the  service  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

The  later  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Joseph  May,  from 
July,  1865,  to  August,  1867;  Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr, 
from  June,  1868,  to  June,  1877 ;  Rev.  George  L. 
Stowell,  from  December,  1880,  to  1884;  and  Rev. 
John  Heddaeus,  from  1884  to  1886.  The  church  is 
now  without  a  pastor. 

In  the  iuterval  of  three  years  between  the  pastor- 
ates of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burr  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stowell 
the  services  were  chiefly  conducted  by  the  laymen, 
Messrs.  Duncan  Smith  and  Fisher  A.  Baker.  Printed 
sermons  were  read  each  Sabbath  from  the  works  of 
Cbanning,  Orville  Dewey,  Freeman  Clarke,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Norman  McLeod,  Dean  Stanley,  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson and  others. 

The  society  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
July  6,  1S81,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ganc. 
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During  the  war  this  c  hurch  contributed  very  gener- 
ously to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  after  the  war 
it  maintained  for  three  years  a  teacher  at  the  South 
for  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 

The  Lutheran — St.  John's  Ger,man  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  on  Hudson  Street. — The  early  his- 
tory of  this  church  and  of  the  first  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  start  a  German  Church  in  Yonkers  is  given 
in  a  printed  pamphlet,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  heading, 
"  Work  among  the  Germans."  The  follow  ing  facts 
have  been  obtained  from  Rev.  Frederick  \V. 
Foehlinger,  the  present  pastor: 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Sonuner,  who  came  from  Hastings  to  take  the  position. 
His  pastorate  began  near  the  end  of  1870  and  ended 
December  1,  1872.  The  first  baptism  by  him  was 
that  of  a  child,  named  Marie  Johanna  Gugel,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1870.  Rev.  Mr.  Sommer  was  afterwards 
stationed  in  Brooklyn,  having  his  residence,  in  1884, 
at  2X1  Prospect  Avenue.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Leo  Koenig,  whose  pastorate  lasted  from  December 
1,  1872,  to  December  1,  1877.  Mr.  Koenig  was  born 
in  Germany.  On  coming  to  this  country  he  studied 
theology  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  in  Philadelphia. 
Yonkers  was  his  first  field  of  labor.  After  leaving  it 
he  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  is  stationed  now,  his  residence 
being  80  West  Twelfth  Street. 

The  Rev.  Armiudus  Volqtiarts  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Koenig,  and  was  pastor  from  December,  1877,  to 
November,  1878.  After  leaving  Yonkers,  Mr.  Vol- 
quarts  was  stationed  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  where  he 
died  March  11.  1882,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years 
and  two  months. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  William  Foehlinger  was  Mr. 
Volquarte'  successor  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  church. 
He  was  born  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  Cobleatz,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Boon,  and  after  coming 
to  this  country,  in  1848,  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  For 
five  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  Professor  of 
Doctrinal  Theology  ("Symbolics,"  as  the  Germans 
designate  it)  in  this  seminary.  In  1857  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Trinity  German  Lutheran  Church,  cor- 
nerof  Avenue  Band  East  Ninth  Street,  New  YorkCity, 
and  in  1872  pastor  of  Emanuel  German  Lutheran 
Church,  on  Eighty-third  Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  in 
the  same  city.  From  the  last  church  he  came  to  Ins 
present  charge. 

The  church  is  a  small  brick  structure  with  a  single 
auditorium,  and  stands  at  No.  4(!  Hudson  Street,  near 
the  corner  of  Hawthorne  Avenue.  It  was  erected  in 
1874.  For  over  a  year  before  it  was  ready  for  use  the 
congregation  had  held  its  services  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The  present  number  of 
members  is  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  value  of 
the  church  property  is  $12,000.  The  Sunday-school 
iu  connection  with    the   church  has  one  hundred 


scholars  on  its  rolls,  and  sixteen  officers  and  teachers, 
six  of  the  latter  being  ladies  and  ten  of  them  gentle- 
men.   Win.  Beutler  is  the  superintendent. 

The  officers  of  the  church  are — Elders,  Gerhart 
Klotte,  Charles  Scheek,  John  Hailfinger  and  Henry 
Dietrich;  Trustees,  Frederick  Grieder,  Secretary, 
Henry  Meinhardt,  John  Hitzelberger  and  William 
Beutler. 

Wood  Hill  Union  Chapel. — This  chapel  is  about 
three  miles  out  from  Getty  Square,  on  the  Saw-Mill 
River  road. 

A  Sunday-school  was  started  in  1864  by  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Odell,  in  the  dining-room  of  his  cottage  on  Wood 
Hill,  near  the  site  of  the  present  chapel.  Eight  or 
ten  scholars  were  present  on  the  first  day.  The  at- 
tendance gradually  increased,  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  after  some  time  changed  by  Mr.  Odell  to  an 
out-building  which  was  larger  than  the  dining-room 
and  was  used  by  him  as  a  kitchen  and  laundry.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  G.  Peck,  then  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Hastings,  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  at  Wood  Hill,  and  volunteered  as  the  leader 
of  religious  services  on  Sabbath  evenings.  His  offer 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
continued  to  perform  this  duty.  The  interest  of 
Y'onkers  ministers  and  of  many  Y'onkers  laymen, 
prominent  in  church  work,  was  also  enlisted,  and  very 
frequently  evening  services  were  conducted  by  one  or 
more  of  them  at  Rev.  Mr.  Peck's  request. 

The  attendance  soon  so  increased  that  the  building 
became  too  small  to  hold  the  people.  Frequently  a 
portion  of  the  audience  was  compelled  to  listen  from 
the  outside  through  the  open  windows  of  the  building. 
This  suggested  an  effort  to  build  a  chapel.  Mr.  Odell 
gave  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  as  a  site, 
and  two  neighborhood  fairs  were  held  and  were  very 
successlul.  The  first  netted  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  The  building  of  a  small  chapel  was  in  due 
time  begun,  and,  by  the  aid  of  further  fairs  and  enter- 
tainments, was  completed  and  paid  for,  its  cost  being 
about  three  thousand  dollars.  It  was  opened  without 
formal  dedication  about  four  years  after  the  start  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

Services  were  held  iu  the  chapel  by  various  pastors 
and  laymen  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck 
being  the  usual  leader.  The  lirst  trustees  were 
Luther  Chambers,  John  B.  Wells,  .lames  Yarian, 
Daniel  Curry  and  Henry  B.  Odell.  For  a  long  time 
the  interest  in  the  chapel  was  great.  The  Sunday- 
school  grew  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  scholars, 
and  the  audience  reached  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Once  a  month  a  service  of  song  was  given, 
at  which  addresses  were  made.  At  various  seasons 
fairs  or  entertainments  were  held,  the  receipts  from 
which  were  devoted  l')  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  chapel  services  and  school. 

About  1875  a  change  began  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  a  time,  probably  owing  to  the  building  of  the 
New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad,  it  hecame 
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unhealthy  and  was  Largely  forsaken  by  its  people. 
This  visitation  has  now  long  since  passed  away,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  paralyzing  to  the  chapel  services. 
Rev.  Mr.  Peck  also,  about  this  time,  ceased  to  lead 
the  movements,  which  was  a  very  severe  loss.  A 
number  of  the  supporters  of  the  work,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Odell  himself,  its  projector,  moved  away. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  this  the  chapel  was 
closed.  In  1881  Mr.  William  Allen  Butler,  Jr.,  con- 
ducted a  Sunday-school  for  the  summer,  but 
again  the  house  was  closed  for  the  winter  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  it  on.  In  1883  and  1884  Mr. 
H.  C.  Fuller  carried  on  a  Sunday-school  during  the 
summer  months.  The  building  continues,  however, 
to  be  closed  during  the  winters.  At  present  no  ser- 
vices are  held  in  it  at  all. 

Mile  Square  Union  Sunday-School. — The  history 
of  the  early  reservation,  known  as  Mile  Square, 
has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  The 
locality  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  lies  on  the 
Bronx  River  and  about  half-way  between  the  Yonkers 
and  Mount  Vernon  Churches.  Till  1858  it  was  not 
made  by  any  church  or  churches  a  special  field  for 
Christian  work.  This  was  partly  because  its  families 
were  comparatively  few  and  partly  because  what 
families  it  had  were  most  of  them  connected  with  the 
churches  named.  In  1868  Mrs-  J.  M.  Hunter  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  S.  Valentine,  the  former  of  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church  and  the  latter  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Yonkers,  interested  themselves  in  the  children 
of  the  sparse  settlement,  who  were  without  religious 
instruction,  and  opened  an  afternoon  Sunday-school 
in  the  district  school-house  of  the  place.  Both  were 
aided  by  the  young  people  of  their  families  who  were 
themselves  also  members  of  the  churches  named. 
The  Sunday-school  they  began  is  still  in  existence, 
and  its  services  are  still  conducted  on  the  plan 
adopted  at  the  beginning.  At  one  time  the  average 
attendance  of  children  was  about  fifty.  But  the 
neighborhood,  instead  of  growing,  lost  in  members, 
and  the  scholars  are  now  not  so  many.  The  school 
was  always  a  Union  School,  although  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  teachers  were  members  of  Reformed 
Churches.  From  a  series  of  fairs  a  fund  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  dollars  was  obtained,  whic  h  is  to 
be  used,  whenever  the  suitable  time  may  come,  in  pro- 
viding this  school  with  a  building  of  its  own.  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Valentine  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
school,  but  Mr.  Marcus  Clements,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
is  now  the  superintendent,  having  filled  the  position 
very  many  years. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Valentine  began  as  early  as  1 S70  to 
plan  for  preaching  services  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  opened  her  own  parlor  for  these  services,  which, 
by  her  invitation,  were  conducted  by  her  own  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Yonkers,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  beginning  with 
September  13,  1870.  This  very  excellent  lady, 
however,  at  this  very  time  was  rapidly  declining 
ii. — 8 


under  a  consumption,  which  terminated  her  life  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1871.  Mrs.  Hunter  soon 
after  removed  from  Mile  Square,  and  the  idea  of 
preaching  services  was  not,  by  any  resident  of  the 
Square,  afterward  renewed.  Subsequently,  in  L875-, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  having  a  few  of  his  church  families 
in  the  neighborhood,  himself  proposed  to  begin, 
without  cost  to  the  people,  regular  monthly  preach- 
ing services  in  the  district  school-house.  He 
invited  the  Rev.  Mancius  H.  Hutton,  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Reformed  Church,  to  join  with  him  in 
this  movement,  so  that  between  the  two,  preaching 
services  might  be  held  every  fortnight.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutton,  not  feeling  equal  to  the  strain  of  preach- 
ing three  times  a  day,  did  not  enter  into  such  en- 
gagement, but  preached  occasionally  notwithstand- 
ing. Rev.  Dr.  Cole  held  his  first  service  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  April  18,  1875,  and  continued  to 
preach  iu  the  school-house  once  a  month  for  the 
next  six  years,  holding  his  last  service  on  Sabbath 
evening,  January  16,  1881.  The  meetings  through 
most  of  this  period  were  well  sustained  and  often 
very  warm.  On  Sabbath  evening,  March  25,  1877, 
after  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  one  or 
two  persons  earnestly  requested  prayer  for  themselves. 
In  an  instant  the  movement  extended  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  those  present 
with  great  power.  The  result  was  a  considerable 
ingathering  of  precious  souls  by  surrounding  churches. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  six  years,  however,  the 
financial  pressure  of  1873-80  was  found  to  have 
nearly  destroyed  the  neighborhood.  The  taxes  upon 
the  farms  were  so  heavy  that  many  were  bankrupted, 
and  population  was  in  this  way  driven  out.  In 
some  spots  several  houses,  one  after  another,  were 
left  vacant.  The  meetings  became  so  reduced  that 
it  was  determined  to  discontinue  them,  especially 
as  nearly  all  who  attended  them  were  connected  with 
churches  in  the  vicinity.  Many  persons  had  co- 
operated with  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  among  whom  Mr.  John 
Thurton  and  Mr.  Marcus  Clements,  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Mount  Vernon,  were  prominent. 
In  1878  and  1879,  as  stated  above,  a  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  building  purposes. 
This  is  still  on  hand,  to  be  used  when  thought  best, 
for  the  starting  of  some  movement  which  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  permanent.  The  rapid  outgrowth  of  New- 
York  City  will  no  doubt  soon  be  felt  by  this  locality. 
It  may  not  be  long  before  the  money  will  be  called 
into  requisition  and  the  work  will  be  begun. 

Section  XIII. 
The  City  Newspapers. 
We  have  seen  that  population  did  not  begin  to 
gather  with  much  strength  on  Yonkers  ground  till 
within  about  thirty-seven  years.  The  comparative 
recency  of  the  settlement  makes  the  history  of  Yon- 
kers newspapers  a  brief  one.  The  papers  of  the  place 
which  date  from  furthest  back,  and  have  a  really  es- 
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tablished  foothold,  are  two  only, — "  The  Yonkers  Ga- 
zette," the  older  of  the  two,  published  weekly,  and 
"  The  Yonkert  Statesman,"  which  issues  both  a  weekly 
and  a  daily  edition.  The  Gazette  is  published  on 
Saturday  and  the  Weekly  Statesman  on  Friday.  We 
give  a  brief  history  of  each  of  these  papers. 

The  Yonkers  Gazette. — In  1852,  three  years 
before  the  date  of  the  village  incorporation,  Thomas 
Towndrow,  a  collector  of  Westchester  County  news 
for  the  New  Y'ork  papers,  came  to  Yonkers  one  day 
in  search  of  items.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cornell,  on  whom 
he  called,  asked  him  why  a  newspaper  could  not  be 
started  in  Y'onkers.  He  caught  at  the  question  and 
the  result  was  that  in  a  few  days  thereafter  he  himself 
came  to  the  place,  bringing  Thomas  Smith  with  him 
as  his  printer  and  associate,  and  began  a  paper  under 
the  name  of  The  Yonkers  Herald.  The  two  soon  dis- 
agreeing over  business  questions,  Mr.  Towndrow 
withdrew  and  left  the  paper  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  pub- 
lished it  alone  for  some  years  as  editor  and  proprietor. 
In  the  spring  of  18*54  it  was  purchased  from  him1  by 
the  "Y'onkers  Democratic  Publishing  Association,'' 
and  was  for  a  short  time  edited  by  E.  K.  Olmsted 
and  J.  G.  P.  Holden  together.  Mr.  Olmsted  soon 
leaving  it  to  assume  an  editorial  position  on  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Holden  after  his 
departure  became  the  responsible  editor. 

Mr.  Holden's  connection  with  the  paper  dates  from 
its  first  number  under  the  Democratic  Publishing 
Association,  which  was  issued  May  7,  1864. 

With  the  paper  of  June  4,  1804,  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Gazette. 

From  and  including  the  issue  of  March  4,  180~>,  to 
and  including  that  of  March  31,  1806,  Henry  B. 
Dawson  of  Morrisania,  the  historian,  was  editor  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Holden  being  associate  editor  and 
business  manager.  During  this  period  the  historical 
geniu>  of  Mr.  Dawson  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  paper,  and  it  became  especially  useful  to  histo- 
rians through  its  publication  of  the  famous  "Gazette 
Series,'*  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  a 
limited  number  of  copies,  which  were  sold  at  a  hun- 
dred dollars  each  and  have  since  been  noted  for  their 
value  as  volumes  for  reference.  This  value  will 
probably  increase  as  years  go  on. 

With  the  issue  of  May  ti,  I860,  Mr.  Holden  assumed 
the  sole  editorial  control  of  the  Gazette,  which  he  has 
aince  maintained  without  interruption.  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  its  title  was  lengthened  to  The 
Yonkert  Gazette,  and  by  this  name  it  has  become 
widely  known.  During  1S00,  Mr.  Holden  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and  soon  after  bought 
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:  out  the  balance.  Since  that  he  has  been  sole  ov*uer 
as  well  as  editor,  and  in  his  hands  the  paper  has  ob- 

!  tained  a  national  reputation  as  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  readable  of  the  local  weeklies  published  in 
the  country.  The  paper  has  been  enlarged  four  times 
since  May,  1X04,  and  is  now  a  folio  of  nine  columns 
to  the  page.  Politically  it  is  Democratic,  but  has 
been  independent  in  its  treatment  of  all  general  sub- 

!  jects  arising  from  time  to  time  before  the  press. 

Mr.  J.  G.  P.  Holden,  the  genial  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Yonkers  Gazette,  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County,  X.  Y.,  August  22,  1834, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Parker 
Holden.  After  a  good  common-school  education  he 
was  graduated  at  the  Quintilian  Seminary,  Pough- 
keepsie,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Rev.  Eliphaz 
Fay.  From  school-life  he  at  once  entered  upon  a 
thorough  preparation  for  that  vocation  in  life  which 
he  has  since  so  highly  honored,  taking  a  position  as 

j  "  devil  "  in  the  office  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph, 

j  September  2,  1850,  and,  through  six  years  of  faithful 
application,  working  his  way  step  by  step  to  a  mas- 
tery not  only  of  the  practical  requirements  of 
newspaper  work,  but  to  editorial  fitness  as  well. 
During  this  time  he  also  served  two  years  as  assistant 
postmaster  of  Poughkeepsie  (under  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Pierce),  and  in  the  summer  of  1858 
went  to  New  York  City  for  a  brief  season  of  work  on 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Returning  to  Poughkeepsie 

'  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  ]>aily  Press  as  local  editor  and  cashier,  and 
in  April,  1859,  bought  a  fourth  interest  in  the  same, 
his  associate  publishers  being  A.  S.  Pease  and  J.  W. 
Spaight.  From  this  time  until  the  spring  of  1803  Mr. 
Holden  continued  (barring  a  short  service  as  reporter 
and  proof-reader  on  the  New  York  Sun)  his  associa- 

j  tion  with  the  Poughkeepsie  Press,  but,  in  May  of  this 
year,  formed  a  copartnership  with  J.  II.  Hager  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Daily  Poughkeepsian.  With 
this  venture  his  interests  were  allied  until  the  close 
of  1803,  and  in  the  following  spring,  having  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Poughkerjisinn,  he  responded  to 
a  telegram  from  Elon  Comstock,  Esq.,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  AV«'  York  World,  re- 
questing his  coming  to  Yonkers  to  take  charge  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald,  as  business  manager  and  local  editor. 
With  this  paper — the  name  of  which  was  shortly  alter 
changed  to  the  Yonkers  Gazette — Mr.  Holden  has 
ever  since  been  connected,  having  been  its  editor 
since  March,  1800,  and,  during  most  of  the  time,  its 
sole  proprietor.  It  is  his  conduct  of  this  paper  which 
has  proven  his  eminent  fitness  for  his  calling,  the 
lame  of  the  Gazette  being  world-wide,  not  only  for  its 
elevated  tone,  versatility  and  humor,  but  for  its  splen- 
did make-up  and  typographical  beauty.  To  every 
element  of  this  success  Mr.  Holden  has  contributed 
his  genius,  personally  overlooking  the  weekly  arange- 
ment  of  its  forms,  and  imparting  to  its  letter-press  not 
only  much  of  editorial  force  and  effectiveness,  but  no 
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little  of  that  pungency  which  has  given  the  Gazette 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  entertaining  journals.  As 
a  writer  of  political  editorials,  he  excels  in  that 
power  of  concentration  which  is  especially  effective, 
and  as  one  of  the  original  paragraphers  (in  which 
sphere  his  nom  de  plume  of  Nonpareil  Quadrat, 
X.  P.  D.,  is  so  well  known)  he  yet  gives  the  sparkle 
of  wit  to  many  brief  comments  on  the  news  and  foi- 
bles of  the  day.  His  quick  conception,  too,  of  humor 
and  sentiment  in  others  has  been  of  rare  service  in 
brightening  the  weekly  issues  of  his  paper,  and,  as 
"  Ralph  Redwood,"  he  has  for  a  long  time  demon- 
strated this  by  "  Diamonds  of  Thought,"  mined  from 
the  best  current  literature.  His  interest  in  New  York 
journalism  is  attested  by  his  many  years'  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  Press  Association,  to  the 
promotion  of  whose  success  he  has  given  much 
time  and  labor,  and  by  which  he  has  been  consecu- 
tively honored  as  secretary,  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Holden's  public-spiritedness  has  been  mani- 
fest throughout  his  career.  At  Poughkeepsie  he  was 
for  eight  years  an  active  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ellsworth 
Greys,  an  independent  military  company  formed  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  Colonel  El- 
mer Ellsworth,  which  company  (attached  to  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  New  York  National  Guards) 
served  three  months  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. In  Yonkers  he  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Palisade  Boat  Club ;  trustee,  eleven  years  secretary 
and  now  vice-president  of  the  People's  Savings- 
Bank  ;  allied  himself  with  Nepperhan  Lodge,  No. 
736,  F.  and  A.  M. ;  and  became  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Free  Reading-Room.  Although 
he  has  never  been  an  office-seeker,  the  Democratic 
party  (of  which  he  has  always  been  a  consistent 
supporter)  has  made  repeated  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able services,  he  being,  in  turn,  chosen  as  town  clerk, 
village  clerk  and  city  treasurer,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  last  office  by  Mayor  William  G.  Stahl- 
necker,  and  duly  confirmed  and  installed  March  11, 
1885,  and  reappointed  by  Mayor  Bell,  May  24, 1886. 

Although  not  a  professor  of  religion,  Mr.  Holden 
has  been  for  thirty  years  a  pew-holder  in  the  Baptist 
Church  and  a  firm  believer  in  its  doctrines,  this  be- 
lief being,  perhaps,  an  inheritance  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  George  Parker,  of  Lancashire,  England, 
who  left  his  country  because  of  religious  persecution, 
and  established  at  Poughkeepsie  the  first  Baptist  So- 
ciety in  that  part  of  this  country.  In  November, 
1864,  Mr.  Holden  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Le 
Count,  of  Brooklyn,  who,  with  the  three  children 
born  to  them, — Edwin  R.,  George  P.  and  Mary, — 
shares  with  him  the  comforts  of  their  charming 
Yonkers  home.  This  happy  alliance  has  added  not 
a  little  to  the  elements  of  Mr.  Holden's  success,  stead- 
fast encouragement  and  wise  counsel  having  empha- 
sized the  industry,  business  alertness,  intelligence 


and  sound  judgment  that  have  contributed  to  win  for 
him  the  fair  fame  which  is  now  his  popular  award. 

The  Yo>tkei{.s  Statesman. — In  1856,  one  year 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  village,  and  four  years 
after  the  beginning  of  The  Yonkers  Herald,  Mr.  Thom- 
as C.  Cornell,  whose  passing  question  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing,  that  paper  into  existence,  not  be- 
ing in  sympathy  with  the  political  direction  given  to 
it  by  Mr.  Smith,  united  with  others  in  the  effort  to  start 
a  Whig  journal.  At  the  time  the  new  law-firm  of 
Stedwell  &  Mann,  had  just  been  formed  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Jeremiah  H.  Stedwell,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  project,  brought  to  Yonkers  to 
edit  such  a  journal,  his  friend  Mr.  Matthew  F.  Rowe, 
who  was  publishing  a  paper  at  the  time  in  Peekskill. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  1856,  Mr.  Rowe  issued  the 
first  number  of  a  weekly  paper  under  the  name  of 
'ike  Examiner.  The  population  of  the  town  at  the 
time  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
Mr.  Rowe  ran  the  paper  as  a  personal  enterprise  till 
1863.  About  1861,  however,  another  weekly,  called 
The  <  'larion,  had  been  started.  In  1863  the  Exam- 
iner and  the  Clarion  were  both  purchased  by  Everett 
Clapp,  Justus  Lawrence,  G.  Hilton  Scribner  and 
others.  Both  names  were  dropped,  and  a  paper  was 
started  -with  Mr.  Rowe  as  the  editor,  and  The  Yonkers 
Statesman  as  the  name.  This  arrangement  continued 
until  October,  1864,  when  Justus  Lawrence  and 
Matthew  F.  Rowe  became  the  proprietors.  In  1869 
Mr.  Rowe  became  the  sole  owner.  In  1872  John  W. 
Oliver  was  engaged  as  associate  editor,  and  in  that 
capacity,  first  and  as  editor  afterwards,  he  continued 
till  April,  1881,  when  the  paper  was  pr  chased  by  the 
"  Yonkers  Publishing  Company,"  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  with  a  cash  cap- 
ital of  ten  thousand  dollars.  By  this  company  Mr. 
Oliver  was  engaged  and  continues  to  be  employed  as 
editor  and  publisher.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  of  course,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  working  details  of  the 
printing  department.  He  has  been  prominent  in  pol- 
itics, is  a  keen  observer  of  passing  events,  municipal, 
State  and  national,  and  though  now  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  maintains  a  physical  and  mental  vitality 
and  vivacity  which  insure  a  wide-awake  paper  with 
every  issue.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  tin- 
original  founder  of  the  order  known  as  the  "  Sons  of 
Temperance  "  in  this  country. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1883,  the  first  number  of 
TJw  Yonkers  Daily  Statesman  was  issued.  It  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  It  contains  the  telegraphic  des- 
patches of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  reports 
of  the  markets,  and  full  county  and  local  news.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  a  marked  success.  It  is 
the  only  daily  paper  published  in  Westchester 
County. 

Though  Republican  in  politics,  the  Statesman  is 
j  outspoken  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  so 
1  speaks  on  all  subjects  as  to  maintain  a  due  independ- 
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ence  and  command  the  general  popular  confidence 
and  respect. 

John  \Y.  Oliver,  the  editor  of  the  Yonkers  States- 
man, was  horn  April  30,  1815.  His  father  was  a  far- 
mer in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  -died  in  1823, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  children,  three  of  whom 
still  survive,  John  heing  the  eldest.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  hound  by  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Balti- 
more to  Benjamin  Edes,  to  learn  the  printing  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Edes  died  of  cholera  in  1832,  and  John's 
unexpired  term  of  apprenticeship  was  sold  by  the 
widow,  according  to  the  laws  of  Maryland,  to  Thomas 
Boothby,  with  whom  he  served  out  his  time,  which 
expired  April  30,  1835.  Such  education  as  he  has  was 
picked  up  in  the  printing-office. 

Seeing  little  prospect  of  advancement  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  5th  of  May  follow- 
ing, with  bundle  in  hand 
and  less  than  five  dollars  in 
pocket,  he  started  on  foot 
for  York,  Pa.  Finding  no 
encouragement  there  he, 
pushed  on  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  to  New  York. 
He  arrived  in  the  metrop- 
olis about  noon,  May  15th, 
an  entire  stranger,  and  with 
just  six  cents  in  his  pocket. 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
at  work ;  in  less  than  a 
month  he  was  foreman  ot 
the  office,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  he  had  an  office 
of  his  own. 

Like  all  young  men 
without  capital,  he  had  a 
severe  struggle  to  main- 
tain a  business  existence. 
Early  in  the  winter  of  1840 
he  conceived  the  idea  that 
a  small  cylinder-press  for 
job-printing  would  be  a 
great  improvement.  He 
consulted  Colonel  Richard  M.  Hoe,  who  said  the 
idea  was  entirely  practicable,  and  thai  he  would 
make  such  a  press,  and  guarantee  it  to  work,  for 
six  hundred  dollars.  But  the  trouble  was  to  raise 
the  money.  Mr.  Oliver  called  on  George  Bruce, 
the  wealthy  type-founder,  who  had  furnished  nearly 
all  his  material,  explained  his  object  and  asked 
that  gentleman  to  furnish  the  press  and  give  the 
young  beginner  an  opportunity  to  pay  for  it  by  in- 
stalments with  interest,  taking  a  mortgage  on  his 
whole  establishment  as  security.  After  a  little  re- 
flection Mr.  Bruce  replied,  with  characteristic  deliber- 
ation,— "  Well,  Mr.  Oliver,  in  the  first  place,  I  con- 
sider your  theories  in  regard  to  the  cylinder-press, 
entirely  visionary;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
a  rule  with  me  not  to  allow  my  capital  to  he  used  by 
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those  who  have  no  capital,  to  bring  them  into  compe- 
tition with  my  customers  who  have  capital."  "  Good 
day,  Mr.  Bruce  !"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  young 
man  as  he  retired. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  Mr.  Oliver  helped  to  organize 
the  Washingtonian  movement  in  New  York.  In 
1842  he  and  his  brother  Isaac  organized  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Under  the  firm-name  of 
Oliver  &  Brother  they  conducted  the  printing  busi- 
ness and  published  The  New  York  Organ,  a  weekly 
paper  of  large  circulation,  and  perhaps  the  only  tem- 
perance paper  in  this  country  ever  made  remunerative. 
In  1844  the  brothers  were  doing  a  large  and  growing 
business  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton 
Streets,  then  known  as  the  Sun  Building.  Mr.  Hoe 
made  for  them  the  long-coveted  job  cylinder-press, 
and  it  proved  a  complete 
success.  Its  introduction 
largely  increased  their 
business,  so  that  several 
others  were  successively 
procured.  When  Oliver  & 
Brother  were  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  one  day, 
as  John  was  seated  at  his 
desk,  the  door  opened  and 
in  walked  George  Bruce. 
A  busy  scene  met  his  view. 
"Well,  friend  Oliver,"  he 
said  pleasantly,  shaking 
hands,  "  I  am  seventy  to- 
day, and  I  thought  I  could 
not  pass  the  time  more 
agreeably  than  to  call  upon 
some  of  my  old  friends,  and 
I  include  you  among  the 
number.  I  have  kept  an 
eye  upon  you,  and  have 
rejoiced  at  your  success.  I 
remember  very  well  our  in- 
terview about  the  little 
cylinder-press,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  confess  to  you 
that  I  was  wrong  and  you  were  right."  The  interview 
was  exceedingly  pleasant. 

The  business  of  Oliver  &  Brother  became  so  exten- 
sive as  to  require  their  whole  attention.  So  they  dis- 
posed of  The  Organ,  bought  the  lot  No.  32  Beekman 
Street,  erected  upon  it  a  five-story  white  marble  build- 
ing, with  basement  and  under-cellar,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  steam-printing.  Some 
years  after  John  W.  Oliver  sold  out  to  his  brother, 
with  a  view  of  retiring.  But  an  idle  life  did  not  suit 
him  and  he  was  soon  in  business  again. 

In  August,  IStit;.  he  purchased  a  home  in  Yonkers. 
but  continued  business  in  New  York.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1872  he  sold  out  his  printing  business,  again 
intending  to  retire,  but  becoming  uneasy,  the  very 
next  day  alter  he  <|tiit  his  New  York  business  lie 
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made  an  arrangement  with  M.  F.  Rowe,  proprietor  of 
The  Yonkers  Statesman,  as  editor,  and,  with  a  slight 
intermission  of  two  months,  he  has  conducted  that 
paper,  first  as  a  weekly,  and,  for  more  than  two  years 
past,  as  daily  and  weekly,  down  to  the  present  time. 

His  present  commanding  relations  to  the  Statesman 
are  shown  in  the  general  account  of  the  paper. 

He  is  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age;  has  been 
happily  married  twice  ;  has  four  living  children — three 
daughters,  all  married,  and  one  son,  now  engaged 
with  him  on  The  Statesman  ;  has  buried  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  has  been  a  communicant  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  1842.  In  politics 
he  was  an  old  line  Whig,  and  has  been  a  Republican 
since  the  formation  of  that  party.  • 

In  reference  to  both  the  Gazette  and  the  Statesman, 
we  feel  called  to  add  that  they  have  been  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  prosperity  of  Yonkers.  One  now  thirty- 
three  and  the  other  twenty-nine  years  old,  they  have 
both  been  identified  with  the  entire  history  of  the 
village  and  the  city.  They  have  shared  with  the 
pulpits  and  the  schools  as  educators  of  the  popular 
thought  and  will,  and  have  gained  a  very  solid 
foothold  and  an  influence  wide  and  strong.  Respec- 
tively, they  have  fairly  represented  their  own  partisan 
politics,  and  have  often  come  into  sharp  collision. 
But  when  local  questions  of  clear  bearing  have  arisen, 
they  have  co-operated  heartily  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
people's  and  the  city's  best  interests,  and  Yonkers  has 
felt  and  owned  their  power.  They  now  occupy  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility,  and  in  view  of  the 
rapidly-growing  tendency  of  Yonkers  in  every  direc- 
tion of  development  and  activity,  this  responsibility 
is  certain  to  increase  every  year. 

Other  newspapers  have  been  started  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  one  of  them  has  fought  its  way  to  perma- 
nence. We  have  already  named  the  second  Yonkers 
Herald,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith.  It  was 
continued  by  his  son,  Henry  T.  Smith,  for  a  time 
after  his  father's  death,  but  finally  suspended.-  In  1881 
the  Plaindealer  was  started  by  Thomas  L.  Mottram, 
and  in  1882  William  Shrive  began  to  publish  the 
Free  Press.  In  1882  also,  E.  C.  Bruce  began  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Yonkers  Democrat.  The  same  paper  was 
afterwards  published  by  M.  H.  Clark,  as  The  Democrat 
News,  Besides  all  these,  we  had  a  paper  published 
every  Wednesday,  called  The  Yonkers  Journal.  It 
was  a  German  paper.  Its  third  page  was  confined  to 
news  from  Germany.  All  these  papers  are  now  dis- 
continued. The  only  paper,  besides  the  Gazette  and 
the  Statesman,  still  published,  is  The  Yonkers  Herald. 

Section  XIY. 
The  City  Industries. 

The  manufactures  of  Yonkers  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive. They  embrace  carpets,  hats,  plows,  elevators 
and  hat  machinery.   In  these  lines  they  are  the  most 


extensive  in  the  country.  There  are  also  manufacto- 
ries of  morocco,  mowing-machines,  gas,  ale,  mineral 
waters,  wool  and  yarn,  wool  extract,  pickles,  glue, 
sugar,  plumbers'  tools,  general  machinery,  shirts, 
neckties  and  bows,  carriages,  rubber  goods  and  iron 
castings.  The  Nepperhan,  below  Warburton  Avenue, 
furnishes  power  to  a  number  of  small  shops  and  mills. 
Upon  it  are  located  two  manufactories  of  sashes, 
blinds  and  doors,  four  stair-builders'  shops,  three  wood- 
turning  factories,  a  pattern-factory,  a  veneer-shop, 
grist-mill  and  ten  shops  of  carpenters  and  builders. 

The  industries  mentioned  above  have  grown  up 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  village  and  city.  Going 
back  forty  years,  we  find  the  Nepperhan  occupied  by 
two  saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  and  plaster-mill  (manu- 
facturing plaster  for  the  neighboring  farms)  below  the 
crossing  of  Broadway,  and  above  that  point  two  sites 
upon  it  occupied  by  mahogany  or  veneer-mills  and 
two  others  occupied  by  hat-factories.  The  mills  and 
factories  will  now  be  noticed  separately  and  their 
history  given.  This  history  was  largely  collected 
and  written  for  us  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Bayles,  of  Long 
Island,  who  devoted  himself  industriously  to  this 
work  in  August,  1885.  We  have,  however,  arranged 
it  for  ourselves,  and  made  many  additions  from  our 
own  personal  knowledge  and  from  conversation  with 
the  various  proprietors.  As  we  have  done  in  the  case 
of  the  churches,  so  here  we  give  first  a  chronological 
list,  and  then  a  detailed  description  of  all  these  in- 
dustries of  our  city. 

ORDER  OF  DATES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


Yonkers  Flour  Mill   

The  Hat  Industry  1828 

John  Gopcutt'a  Veneer  Mill  1845 

Kitteringham's  Morocco  Factory   1850-69 

Osterheld  &  Eirkemeycr  1854 

Otis  Bros.  &  Co.  (Elevator  Works)  1854 

The  Yonkers  Gas  Light  Company  1854 

The  Silk  Works  1855 

D.  Saunders'  Sons  1857 

Underbill's  Brewery  1858 

Howell's  Sugar  Refinery  1862 

Anns  and  Mowing  Machines   1862-63 

Alexander  Smith  &  Son's  Carpet  Company  1865 

Smith's  Soda  Water  Factory  186- 

Westchester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Yonkers  Fuel  Gas  Co.,  and  Yon- 
kers Fuel,  Light  and  Power  Co   1875-84 

Fleming's  Wool  Extract  Factory  1876 

The  New  York  Plow  Co  1878 

Rose,  McAlpin  &  Co.  (Nepperhan  Leather  Works)    ....  1879 

The  Municipal  Gas  Co  1879 

The  Westchester  Telephone  Co  1880 

Medicinal  Manufactures  1881 

The  Fern  Brook  Carpet  Co  1881 

Tne  Washhurn  *  Moore  Manufacturing  Co  1882 

Hepworth  &  Co.'s  Sugar  Machinery  1883 

Yonkers  District  Telegraph  Co  1884 

The  American  Gear  Co  1885 


Yonkers  Flour-Mill. — We  put  this  first  in  or- 
der, not  because  this  particular  mill  is  the  oldest  in 
Yonkers, — it  dates  from  18")] -52  only, — but  because 
the  flour-milling  and  the  saw-milling  industries 
are  in  general  the  oldest  of  our  industries,  both  of 
them  dating  even  from  the  days  of  Adriaen  Van 
Der  Donck,  who  died  in  1655.  Examination  of  our 
map  of  1847  will  show  that  at  that  date  what  is 
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now  Main  Street  was  a  mere  lane  running  down  only 
to  a  "Pine  saw-mill"  run  by  0.  S.  &  P.  W.  Paddock, 
and  that  at  about  its  half-way  point,  where  the  Yon- 
kers  Statesman  building  now  stands,  it  branched  off, 
passing  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill,  both  run  by  Levi 
P.  Rose,  to  a  bold  projection  in  a  turn  of  the  Saw- 
Mill  River,  on  which  stood  a  carpet-factory,  operated 
by  Hutchinson  &  Mitchell.  Of  the  last  firm  we  shall 
speak  again,  under  the  head  of  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Co.  Our  object  now  is  to  retain  for  his- 
tory's sake  the  fact  that  the  grist-milling  and  saw- 
milling  are  the  oldest  industries  of  Youkers.  The 
saw-milling  started  when  the  place  was  a  forest,  and 
the  grist-milling  is  as  old  as  the  needs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  bread  used  by  civilized  people.  The  site 
of  John  Copcutt's  saw-mill  is  also  indicated  on  our 
map  of  1847.  This  mill  was  built  in  1845,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  pre-occupying  grist-mill,  which  had 
been  burned.  The  said  grist-mill  may  have  been 
the  very  original  mill  of  Van  Der  Donck.  But  more 
probably  it  was  a  larger  one  built  before  1700,  by 
Frederick  Philipse. 

The  present  "  Yonkers  Flour-Mill,"  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Hutchinson  &  Mitchell's  factory, 
was  built  in  1851  or  1852,  not  long  after  that  factory 
had  been  burned.  It  is  devoted  to  grist  work  and  the 
general  grinding  of  grains.  It  has  been  successively 
run  by  F.  S.  Miles,  Miles  &  Peek,  Peek  &  Wolf,  Peter 
F.  Peek  and  Cornelius  \V.  Peek,  who  is  its  proprietor 
now. 

The  Hat  Industry. — The  making  of  bodies  for  silk 
hats  began  in  Yonkers  as  early  as  1 828.  Its  general  his- 
tory for  several  years  thereafter  is  given  in  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  John  T.  Waring.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the 
business  took  prominent  form  in  1 88S,  when  William  C. 
Waring  and  Anson  F.  Baldwin  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  firm-name  of  Win.  C.  Waring  &  Co.  and 
began  business  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  silk- 
factory  of  the  W.  H.  Copcutt  Manufacturing  Co.,  at 
the  sixth  fall  of  the  Saw-Mill  River.  Even  this  firm 
at  first  made  hat  bodies  only.  But  later  they  began 
the  manufacture  of  wool  hats,  thus  inaugurating  the 
business  for  which  Yonkers  has  long  been  so  noted. 
Their  factory  was  burned  in  1844  and  they  then  moved 
to  the  fifth  fall,  next  below  their  old  site,  and  the  site 
on  which  the  Elm  Street  factory  of  the  Alexander 
Smith  it  Sons  Carpet  Co.  now  stands.  Here  a  dam 
had  been  built  by  Lemuel  Wells  and  Obed  and  Prince 
W.  Paddock  in  1887,  the  former  owning  the  land  on 
the  west  and  the  two  latter  that  on  the  east  side  of 
the  dam.  Waring  iS:  Baldwin  purchased  the  privilege 
of  Mr.  Wells  and  erected  a  frame  building,  in  which 
they  established  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats.  This 
building,  erected  in  1844,  is  still  standing  and  is  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  carpet-factory. 

.John  T.  Waring,  who  had  been  in  Yonkers  since 
18154,  and  who  had  been  engaged  with  his  brother 
W  illiam  in  the  factory  just  mentioned,  in  1849  estab- 
lished Innnelf  in  the  business  on  Chicken  Island, 


lying  further  down  the  stream,  and,  later  still,  occu- 
pied a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Elm  Street.  In 
18<>2  he  erected  the  large  building  on  the  south  side 
of  the  same  street  and  established  his  hat-factory  in 
it.  Waring  &  Baldwin  having  dissolved  partnership 
and  the  former  having  built  another  factory  further 
up,  three  hat-factories  were  in  successful  operation  at 
the  same  time.  With  frequent  changes  in  partner- 
ships and  name,  these  establishments  carried  on  the 
work  on  a  scale  of  growing  magnitude.  Mr.  Baldwin 
again  joined  Mr.  Win.  C.  Waring.  Finally,  however, 
he  withdrew  from  the  business.  Mr.  Win.  C.  Waring, 
in  18(i2,  sold  out  the  factory  to  Hall  F.  Baldwin  and 
Ethan  Flagg,  who  operated  it  for  fifteen  fears  as  the 
"Union  Hat-Factory."  Mr.  Flagg  withdrew  in  1877 
and  Hall  F.  Baldwin  conducted  the  business  until  the 
spring  of  1888,  when  it  was  closed. 

William  C.  Waring,  after  the  sale  of  his  factory 
mentioned  above,  was  admitted  as  a  .partner  into 
the  firm  of  John  T.  Waring  &  Co.  This  firm  failed 
in  September.  187(5,  and  the  business  was  conducted 
by  Wm.  C.  Waring  as  agent,  and  subsequently  by 
Charles  H.  Coffin.  In  1877,  however,  the  firm  of  Win. 
C  Waring,  Belknap  &  Co.  was  organized,  and  the 
works,  known  as  the  "  Eagle  Hat-Factory,"  were  again 
put  into  operation  on  an  apparently  permanent  basis. 

The  premises  of  this  company,  fronting  on  Elm 
Street,  comprise  upwards  of  two  acres  of  land,  almost 
covered  with  substantial  brick  buildings.  The  main 
one  of  these  buildings  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  stories  high,  with 
two  extensions, — one  of  three  stories,  measuring  two 
hundred  by  forty  feet,  containing  the  engine  and 
boiler-rooms  and  other  rooms  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  factory,  and  the  other  occupied  as  the  dye- 
shops  and  blocking  department.  Steam  elevators 
communicate  with  the  different  floors.  The  estab- 
lishment is  supplied  with  power  by  steam-engines 
having  a  capacity  of  nearly  five  hundred  horse- 
power. It  is  capable  of  working  over  eight  hundred 
operatives  and  has  once  turned  out  as  many  as  one 
thousand  dozen  hats  in  a  day. 

This  establishment  in  September,  1882,  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  Win.  C.  Waring,  Belknap  &  Co.,  and 
since  then  has  not  been  occupied. 

The  factory  occupied  by  Howard  W.  Flagg  was 
built  by  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg  in  1875  and  1876,  the  man- 
ufacture of  wool  hats  having  been  begun  in  it  in  the 
latter  year.    The  business  first   conducted  by  I 

firm  composed  of  EL  W.  and  W.  W.  Flagg.  The 
latter  sold  out  his  interest  to  the  former  in  the  fall  of 
1X7<;.  The  appointments  of  this  factory  give  it  a 
capacity  of  about  two  hundred  dozen  hats  per  day. 
It  employs  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  annually 
pays  in  wages  about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  a  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  eighty  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  area  and  has  added  to  it  a  dye-house 
forty  feet  square,  and  an  engine-house  and  drying- 
rooms  forty-five  by  forty  feet  and  two  stories  high. 
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The  Yonkers  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.  began  busi- 
ness, in  April,  1883,  in  the  buildings  on  John  Street. 
The  members  of  the  company  are  E.  V.  Connet, 
Ethelbert  Belknap,  William  R.  Mott,  William  H. 
Belknap,  James  Stewart  and  George  W.  Beach.  The 
company  occupy  the  building  formerly  occupied  .by 
W.C.  Waring,  Belknap  &  Co. 

The  Waring  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  Mr. 
John  T.  Waring  as  President,  carries  on  its  work  in 
the  large  brick  building  originally  built  for  the  Star 
Arms  Co.,  and  later  occupied  by  other  companies,  the 
last  of  which  was  the  New  York  Plow  Co.  It  stands 
on  Vark  Street,  between  Hawthorne  and  Riverdale 
Avenues.  The  Waring  Hat  Manufacturing  Co. 
began  in  this  building  in  1884.  In  1885  they  began 
to  manufacture  tapestry  velvet  carpets.  Their  busi- 
ness was  started  with  a  brisk  success,  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  They  employ  about  five  hundred 
hands. 

The  brain  and  nerve  which  first  achieve  brilliant 
success  in  enterprise, 
then  bear  up  bravely 

under  sweeping  re-  -^n^^^MSSk 
verses,  and,  finally, 
against  very  great 
disadvantages  regain 
a  solid  business  foot- 
ing with  assured 
prospect  of  a  busi- 
ness triumph,  are, 
by  universal  consent, 
entitled  to  high  re- 
spect and  honorable 
mention.  The  career 
of  Mr.  John  T.  War- 
ing, known  in  Yonk- 
ers as  boy  and  man 
for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  as  one 

of  its  leading  manufacturers  for  thirty  years,  has 
furnished  a  distinguished  example  of  capacity  and 
courage,  and  seems,  despite  of  trying  reverses 
in  recent  years,  about  to  be  crowned,  after  all, 
with  high  success.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
business  history  will  be  in  place  and  acceptable  to  his 
fellow-citizens  among  these  annals  of  the  city. 

The  Waring  family  is  of  English  descent,  and  is 
believed  to  have  migrated  to  this  country  from  Liver- 
pool. Its  first  location  here,  as  far  as  known,  was 
within  the  present  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  families  of  the  name  still  exist. 

John  Waring,  grandfather  of  John  T.  Waring,  re- 
moved to  Southeast  (then  Dutchess,  now  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.)  about  1750,  accompanied  by  two 
brothers, — Thaddeus  and  Samuel.  John  Waring  was 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Catharine  Tuthill, 
and  his  second  was  Mary  Elwell.  He  had  nine  chil- 
dren,— Lewis,  Charles,  John,  Peter,  Isaac,  Samuel, 
Polly  (married  George  Gregory),  Joanna  (married 


Col.  Williams)  and  Susannah  (married  Jonathan 

Smith).  These  children  were  the  parents  of  large 
families,  now  widely  scattered  through  the  country. 
Peter,  the  fourth  of  them  (born  in  1782,  died  in  184(J) 
and  his  wife,  Esther,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crosby  and 
Hannah  Snow,  worthy  people  of  Putnam  County, 
became  the  parents  of  the  following  children,  named 
in  order  of  their  ages:  Jarvis  A.,  William  C,  Aurelia 
(married  Isaac  V.  Paddock),  Jane  (married  Robert 
W.  Newman),  Laura  (married  Selden  Hubbell),  Han- 
nah (married  David  Underwood),  John  T.,  Marietta 
(married  David  H.  Ketchum),  Charles  E.  and  Catha- 
rine (married  Levi  Roberts).  Most  of  these  children 
have  lived  many  years  in  Yonkers,  and  the  four  sons 
through  their  adult  lives  have  been  prominent  Yonkers 
businessmen.  Of  these  ten  children,  Mr.  Jarvis  A.  War- 
ing, died  in  October,  1872,  and  Mr.  William  C.  War- 
ing and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Newman  have  died  in  188(i. 

John  T.  Waring  was  born  at  Southeast,  November 
7,  1820,  and  passed  his  boyhood  till  1834  with  but  lit- 
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tie  experience  of  change  at  his  parents'  home.  Mean- 
while, in  1828,  his  brother,  William  C,  and  Hezekiah 
Nichols  had  come  down  to  Yonkers  and  begun  the 
hatting  business  in  the  "  Glen,"  on  the  spot  now  taken 
up  by  Copcutt's  silk-factory.  Reverses  and  changes 
came  over  this  firm  and  its  business  during  the  next 
six  years,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  article  to  recount.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  how- 
ever, Mr.  William  C.  Waring  started  upon  the  same 
spot  in  the  "  Glen  "  the  new  firm  of  "  Paddock  & 
Waring."  It  was  at  or  about  the  opening  of  this  new 
firm's  experience  that  John  T.  Waring  entered  its 
employ  and  began  to  learn  the  hatting  business.  The 
new  firm  ran  on  till  1837,  when,  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  then  widely  prevailing  financial  depression,  it 
strengthened  itself  by  a  reorganization,  and  took  on 
the  name  of  William  C.  Waring  &  Co.  In  this  name 
it  did  business  till  1844,  when  the  buildings  in  the 
Glen  were  burned.  In  the  same  year  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  it  on  what  is  now  designated  as  Elm 
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Street.  The  building  still  stands,  being  part  of  the 
property  occupied  by  the  Elm  Street  and  Palisade 
Avenue  Carpet- Factory.  Through  all  the  business 
changes  of  his  brother  from  1834  to  1844,  Mr.  Waring 
had  continued  with  him,  devoting  himself  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  trade.  From  1844]to  1849  he  had  a  business 
interest  in  the  firm.  In  1849  he  began  hatting  on 
his  own  account  in  an  old  building  on  the  site,  in  the 
Nepperhan  River,  then  and  still  known  as  "  Chicken 
Island."  From  this  time  till  1870,  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  his  business  career  was  a  continuously 
growing  success.  In  1857  he  bought  the  factory  of 
William  C.  Waring  &  Co.,  on  the  present  Elm  Street, 
enlarged  it  and  carried  on  his  own  business  in  it  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  1802  he  built  his  large  hat  factory 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  since-opened  street  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  fourteen-year  period  of  the  great- 
est prosperity.  With  his  increased  facilities  in  this 
building  his  business  grew  till  he  had  over  eight  hun- 
dred men  in  his  employ  and  was  making  hats  at  the 
rate  of  eight  hundred  dozen  a  day.  By  1870  a  capital 
of  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  had  be- 
gun in  the  new  building  in  1802,  had  grown  to  a  cap- 
ital of  nearly  a  million.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
was  struck  with  reverses.  In  1808,  under  the  stimulus 
of  his  great  success,  he  had  purchased  the  splendid 
site  and  begun  to  develop  the  magnificent  property  in 
the  northern  part  of  Yonkers,  which  has  since  be- 
come famous  under  the  name  of  "Greystone,"  in- 
tending them  for  his  own  future  home.  The  grounds, 
buildings  and  total  improvements  are  said  to  have  cost 
him  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Being  visited  in 
1870  with  overwhelming  reverses  in  his  business,  he 
lost  all  he  had  previously  gained.  His  beautiful 
mansion  and  grounds  were  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden. 

Upon  this  experience,  Mr.  Waring,  with  his  eldest 
son,  Arthur  Baldwin,  who  was  through  his  whole  pe-  | 
riod  of  trial  and  has  been  through  all  his  effort  at  re- 
covery his  father's  devoted  helper  and  efficient  sup- 
port, entered  into  a  large  contract  with  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  employment  of  its  convict 
labor,  left  Yonkers,  settled  near  Boston,  and,  nothing 
daunted,  began  business  anew.  His  energy  in  his 
new  field  was  crowned  with  deserved  success.  In  1884, 
having  filled  (tut  his  contract,  he  returned  to  Yonkers, 
and  has  recently  bought  the  large  property  on  Yark 
Street,  built  during  the  late  war  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  originally  known  as  the  "Starr  Anns 
Works."  This  property  he  has  thoroughly  renovated 
and  stocked  with  abundant  machinery  of  the  most 
Improved  kind.  Operations  have  now  been  begun  in 
it,  and,  under  Mr.  VVaring's  energetic  business  man- 
agement, the  works  promise  to  take  their  place  among 
the  largest  and  most  vigorous  works  of  this  manufac- 
turing city,  Possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
hatting  trade  in  all  its  branches,  Mr.  Waring  has  be- 
come the  inventor  of  several  important  processes  in  ' 


hat-making,  and  especially  of  a  hat-sizing  machine, 
from  which  he  derives  a  large  income. 

Mr.  Waring  was  connected  with  the  Republican 
party  from  its  organization  and  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1801 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  village  of  Yonkers. 
During  that  year  war  meetings  were  held  in  the  town 
and  a  large  number  of  men  enlisted  for  the  army. 
The  faith  of  the  town  was  pledged  by  resolutions 
passed  at  these  meetings  for  the  support  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  enlisting  men  while  they  might  be  away 
from  home ;  and  they  were  about  moving  to  the  field, 
when  it  occurred  to  them  to  doubt  whether  the  pledge 
of  the  popular  meetings  was  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  care  of  those  they  were  about  to  leave  behind.  At 
once  they  declared  their  unwillingness  to  proceed  un- 
less the  president  of  the  village  would  personally  be- 
come security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  popular 
pledge.  This  Mr.  Waring  promptly  did,  and  so  strong 
was  the  confidence  of  the  men  and  their  families  in 
him  that  the  difficulty  vanished  and  the  recruits  went 
out  to  the  service  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg 
accompanied  Mr.  Waring  the  next  day  in  the  work  of 
looking  up  the  families  of  the  seventy-five  men 
who  had  gone,  and  found  that  the  town  was  left 
with  the  care  of  sixty-five  such  families  upon  its  hands. 

Mr.  Waring  married  Jeannette  P.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Anson  Baldwin,  himself  for  many  years  a  leading 
manufacturer  and  active  citizen  of  Yonkers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waring  have  had  the  following  ten  children  : 
Arthur  B.,  Grace  (married  Lewis  Roberts i.  John  T., 
Jr.  (deceased),  John  T.,  Jr.,  Cornelia  B.,  Pierre  C, 
Susan  B.,  Anson  (deceased  i,  .lames  Palmer  and  Janet. 
The  family  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
social  life  of  Yonkers,  and,  being  connected  with  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
church's  influence  and  usefulness.  Energetic  in  all 
his  business  affairs.  Mr.  Waring's  successes  have  been 
due  in  part  to  his  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  details 
and  needs  of  his  business,  and,  in  part,  to  that  abso- 
lute faith  in  himself  which  his  w  hole  career  has  so 
well  justified.  No  man  has  done  more  to  impress 
himself  upon  his  place  of  residence  than  he.  He  will 
always  be  thought  of  as  a  foremost  representative  of 
Yonkers'  leading  business  men.  Yonkers'  history 
would  not  be  full  without  a  tribute  to  his  name. 

THB  SlLK-WoHKs. — In  1S.").">  Mr.  George  B.  Skin- 
ner, who  had  begun  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk 
and  twist,  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  established  the  busi- 
ness in  Yonkers,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nepperhan,  in 
a  stone  building  that  had  been  erected  a  year  or  two 
before  for  a  cotton-factory.  In  1808  Mr.  Skinner  ad- 
mitted to  partnership  with  him  William  lies,  who  had 
been  his  superintendent  from  the  start,  and  the  lirni- 
name  was  made  George  R.  Skinner  «&  Co..  which  form 
it  continues  to  hear.  .Machine  twist  is  a  specialty  in 
its  manufacture,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  are  employed.  The  machinery  is  driven  by 
water  supplied  by  the  Saw-Mill  River. 
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The  firm  of  Macfarlane  &  Weatney  (William  Mac- 
farlane and  William  Westney)  began  the  manufacture 
if  machine  twist  and  sewing-silk  in  the  basement  of 
George  B.  Skinner's  factory,  in  March,  1859.  Mr. 
Westney  withdrew  after  about  four  months,  and  Mr. 
Macfarlane  carried  on  the  business  alone. 

In  1862  or  1863  he  moved  to  a  frame  building  on 
Chicken  Island,  and  in  1865  to  a  building  which  had 
just  heen  erected  by  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg,  on  James 
Street,  in  which  the  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
the  time  of  the  war  had  been  held.  The  factory  re- 
mains in  this  building.  It  occupies  two  floors,  forty- 
five  by  one  hundred  feet  in  area.  William  Macfar- 
lane died  February  5,  1883,  and  his  sons,  W.  W.  and  \ 
Albert  E.  became  owners  of  the  business,  though  the 
father's  name  is  retained.  On  the  death  of  Albert  E. 
Macfarlane,  in  May,  1884,  W.  W.  Macfarlane  became 
the  proprietor.  About  sixty  hands  are  employed,  and 
material  for  warp  and  filling  for  silk  goods  is  produced. 

Copcutt  &  Myers  began  the  manufacture  of  spool 
silk,  machine  twist  and  embroideries  in  December, 
1866.  The  firm  was  composed  of  William  H.  Copcutt 
and  William  A.  Myers.  A  brick  building,  twenty- 
five  by  one  hundred  feet  and  three  stories  high,  had 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Copcutt  about  two  years  before, 
and  had  been  occupied  for  a  while  by  Cummings  & 
Mensing,  of  New  York  City,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ladies'  dress  trimmings.  This  building  was  now  taken 
by  the  new  firm  of  Copcutt  &  Myers,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  Copcutt's  Mill,  the  site  being 
still  occupied  by  the  same  building,  though  the  build- 
ing is  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  said  that  a  logwood-fac- 
tory had  previously  stood  upon  this  site,  operated  by  a 
firm  known  as  Russell,  Styles  &  Hibbard.  By  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Myers  from  the  Copcutt  firm  in  1872,  and 
the  admission  of  John  Copcutt  in  his  place,  the  firm 
name  became  changed  to  William  H.  Copcutt  &  Co., 
The  factory  was  now  enlarged,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ribbons  and  piece  goods  was  begun.  This  work 
grew  so  rapidly  that  after  a  time  the  entire  energy  of  the 
firm  was  given  to  it,  the  production  of  spool  silk, 
machine  twist,  and  embroideries  being  abandoned. 
On  the  28th  of  August,  1883,  the  William  H.  Copcutt 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
members  of  this  company  were  John  Copcutt,  R.  Cop- 
cutt, Will  iam  H.  Copcutt  and  John  R.  Warren.  This 
organization  continues.  About  three  hundred  hands 
are  employed  in  the  factory,  the  motive-power  being 
furnished  partly  by  the  Nepperhan  and  partly  by  steam. 

Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  (Elevator-Works).— The 
Elevator- Works  of  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  were  established  in  the  year  1854  by  Elisha 
G.  Otis,  in  the  building  at  the  foot  of  Vark  Street  now 
occupied  by  the  New  York  Plow  Company.  At  his 
death  in  1861,  his  sons  Charles  R.  and  Norton  P.  Otis 
became  proprietors,  under  the  name  of  N.  P.  Otis  & 
Brother.  In  August,  1864,  J.  M.  Alvord  was  taken 
in  as  a  partner  and  the  name  took  the  form  of  Otis 


Brothers  &  Co.,  which  it  has  since  retained.  In  ]  S(i7 
Mr.  Alvord  sold  his  interest  to  the  Otis  Brothers,  after 
which  a  stock  company  was  formed  with  Charles  R. 
Otis,  president;  Norton  P.  Otis,  treasurer;  and  N.  H. 
Stockwell,  secretary.  On  the  resignation  of  the 
latter,  which  occurred  the  same  year,  J.  L.  Hubbard 
was  made  secretary.  On  a  reorganization  of  the  cor- 
poration June  1,  1882,  its  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  which  it  now 
stands.  The  officers  at  the  same  time  were  changed  to 
the  following:  Win.  E.  Hale,  president;  W.  Frank 
Hall,  vice-president;  Wm.  A.  Gibson,  treasurer,  and 
H.  G.  Tarr,  secretary. 

The  manufactory  at  the  corner  of  Woodworth  and 
Wells  Avenue  has  been  occupied  from  1868  till  now. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  works  in  1854 
w  as  from  six  to  ten.  In  1883  the  firm  employed  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  factory  here,  and  about 
as  many  more  outside  in  various  places  in  putting  up 
their  work.  In  1854  five  or  six  elevators  were  built 
and  in  1883  six  hundred.  The  works  cover  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  acres.  The  main  business  office 
is  at  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  The 
company  construct  both  passenger  and  freight  elevators 
of  all  kinds — hydraulic,  steam  and  belt — the  last-men- 
tioned being  operated  by  a  licit  attached  to  machinery 
which  can  be  put  to  other  uses  in  the  same  building. 
The  company  claim  that  their  elevators  carry  more  pas- 
sengers daily  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  the  elevated 
railroads  carry,  and  that  they  manufacture  more  ele- 
vators than  all  others  engaged  in  the  business  together. 

Since  January  1,  1883,  they  have  made  a  specialty 
of  elevator  inspection,  which  consists  in  sending  a 
competent  man  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the 
condition  of  an  elevator,  whose  report  and  suggestions 
in  respect  to  needed  repairs  or  alterations  will' insure 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  safety  and  efficiency 
with  reference  to  the  elevator  he  inspects. 

"The  Otis  family  trace  their  origin  to  John  Otis, 
who,  with  his  family,  came  from  Hingham,  in  Nor- 
folk, England  June,  1635,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
Peter  Hobart,  and  took  the  freeman's  oath  the  3d  of 
March  following.    He  was   probably  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  left  his  country  partly  to  accompany  his 
|  pastor,  a  staunch,  non-conforming  clergyman.  His 
will,  dated  May  3,  1657,  and  proved  28th  of  July  in 
|  the  same  year,  is  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
I  Suffolk  Registry  of  Probate.    John  Otis  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  as  being  a 
landholder  there  in  1668-69." 

The  manuscript  journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart 
contains  two  or  three  entries  relating  to  this  family, 
as  does  also  a  tract  written  by  a  lawyer,  Thomas  Lech- 
ford,  a  dissenting  member  of  Mr.  Hobart's  church,  of 
which  but  two  copies  are  now  in  existence  in  this 
country,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ebeling  col- 
lection in  the  library  of  Howard  University.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  "  Otis  Genealogy  "  by  the  late  Horatio 
N.  Otis  reads  as  follows  :  "  Few  families  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  or  elsewhere  suffered  more  from  the  constant 
and  cruel  assaults  of  the  Indians  than  the  family  of 
Richard  Otis.  He  himself,  with  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  was  killed  in  168!»,  and  his  wife  and  child  were 
captured  and  sold  to  the  French.  At  the  same  time 
a  number  of  his  grandchildren  were  carried  captive, 
and  a  few  years  after  some  of  his  grandchildren  were 
killed,  and  others  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians. 
In  a  word,  every  one  of  his  children  alive  (  in  1689)  and 
many  of  his  grandchildren — what  few  escaped  with 
their  lives — suffered  in  their  persons  and  property  from 
the  warfare  of  the  savage  foe.  They  lived  in  constant 
peril  and  alarm.  Their  houses  were  fortified  for  de- 
fense against  the  red  man  and  in  their  acts  of  devo- 
tion they  carried  their  arms  in  their  hands."  The 
Richard  of  whom  this  speaks  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sou  of  John  Otis,  formerly  of  Hingham,  and 
the  extract  serves  to  show  the  sufferings  to  which 
these  hardy  searchers  after  religious  liberty  were 
subjected. 

In  the  years  that  have  succeeded  these  early  days 
of  trial  and  exposure  the  Otis  family  has  numbered 
among  its  members  many  honored  and  distinguished 
names,  prominent  among  which  are  those  of  James 
Otis,  the  Revolutionary  statesman  and  patriot,  and 
his  nephew,  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  "James  Otis  was 
born  at  Great  Marshes,  Mass.,  February  6,  1725  ;  died 
in  Andover,  May  23,  1783.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1743,  studied  law  in  Boston,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1748  in  Plymouth,  where  he 
began  to  practice,  and  in  1750  removed  to  Boston. 
In  1760  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  'The  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  dissertation  on  letters 
and  the  principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic 
Composition.'  In  1 7*>1  he  delivered  his  famous  argu- 
ment on  the  question,  whether  the  persons  employed 
in  enforcing  the  acts  of  trade  should  have  the  power  I 
to  invoke  generally  the  assistance  of  all  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Otis  was  at  that  time 
advocate-general,  but,  deeming  the  writs  of  assistance 
illegal,  refused  to  argue  in  behalf  of  them  and 
resigned.  He  was  then  employed  upon  the  other 
side  and  produced  a  profound  impression.  The  judges 
evaded  giving  a  decision,  and  the  writs,  although 
secretly  granted  at  the  next  term,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. The  next  year  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  where  his  eloquence  soon  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  justified  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  '  great  incendiary  of  New 
England.'  On  June  (5,  17(55,  he  moved  that  a 
'  congress  of  delegates  be  called  from  the  several 
colonies.'  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  circular  | 
letter  was  sent  to  the  other  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  in  New  York 
in  October  of  thai  year.  Mr.  Otis  was  one  of  the  del- 
egates to  this  body,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
May,  1767,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Provin- 
cial House,  but  was  negatived  by  the  Governor. 


When  Chas.  Townsend's  plan  of  taxation  had  passed 
Parliament,  the  Massachusetts  House  sent  in  1768 
another  circular  letter  requesting  the  colonies  to  unite 
in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress.  On  the  uiess- 
i  age  of  Governor  Bernard  requiring  the  letter  to  be 
rescinded,  Mr.  Otis  made  a  speech,  pronounced  by 
the  friends  of  the  government  to  be  '  the  most 
violent,  insolent,  abusive  and  treasonable  declaration 
that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered.'  and  in  consequence, 
the  House  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two 
to  seventeen. "  Mr.  Otis  was  ever  upon  the  side  of 
American  freedom  and  lost  no  opportunity,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  to  express  the  strong  opinions 
which  he  held.  John  Adams  said,  speaking  of  him, 
"  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  and  I  solemnly 
say  I  have  never  known  a  man  whose  love  of  his 
country  was  more  ardent  and  sincere,  never  one  who 
suffered  so  much,  never  one  whose  services  for  any 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  so  important  and  essential 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Otis 
from  1760  to  1770."  1 

President  Adams  also  remarked,  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Otis'  memorable  speech  in  opposition  to  writs  of  as- 
sistance, "  I  do  say  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that 
Mr.  Otis'  oration  against  writs  of  assistance  breathed 
into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  impetuous  genius  of  James  Otis  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  Adams'  well-poised  temperament. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  charming  speaker 
and  richly  endowed  with  dashing  and  brilliant  qual- 
ities. His  first  published  work,  in  1760,  was  a  treatise 
on  "  The  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,"  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  principles  of  harmony  in  composition.  He 
prepared  a  similar  work  on  Greek  prosody,  which 
Was  never  published.  The  following  year,  1761,  he 
was  called  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  great  trial 
of  the  writs  of  assistance. 

Here  his  remarkable  gifts  had  a  fair  and  adequate 
field  for  their  exercise.  The  trial  involved  not  only 
great  pecuniary  interests,  but  the  political  and  civil 
rights  of  a  continent,  and  gave  ample  opportunity  tor 
the  display  of  his  varied  learning,  masterly  reason- 
ing and  captivating  eloquence.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  knew  neither  rest  nor  peace.  In  1762,  after 
a  sharp  controversy  with  Governor  Bernard  on  a 
question  of  his  right  to  authorize  expenditures  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  Otis  was  sustained  by  the 
House,  he  published  a  Bpirited  vindication  of  it>  ac- 
tion, which  still  further  stimulated  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance of  executive  power.  The  title  of  this  mas- 
terly work  was,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,"  printed  by  Edea  &  Gill,  1762.  John 

Adams,  writing  of  it  many  years  after,  said  :  ''  Look 
over  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Wrongs,  issued 
by  Congress  in  1774;  look  into  the  writings  of  Dr. 
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Price  and  Dr.  Priestly  ;  look  into  all  the  French  con- 
stitutions of  government ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
look  into  Thomas  Paine's  "Common  Sense,  Crisis  and 
Rights  ot  Man,"— what  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  solid  substance  in  this  vindication  of  the 
House  of  Representatives '?" 

This  fugitive  pamphlet,  the  fundamental  argument 
on  which  Constitutional  liberty  rests,  presented  in 
clear  array  the  whole  armory  of  reasoning  with  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  fought  their  later 
battles.  This  was  followed  two  years  later  by  "The 
Rights  of  the  Colonies  Asserted  and  Vindicated,"  writ- 
ten with  ability  and  spirit,  but  making  apparent  conces-  j 
sions  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  which  excited 
great  distrust  and  caused  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
steadiness  of  his  judgment  which  was  never  fully  re- 
covered. His  last  work  appeared  in  1765,  under  the 
title  of  "Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  an  eminently  patriotic  and 
useful  contribution  to  the  discussion  ;  but  presenting 
views  concerning  a  consolidate  empire  and  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  colonies,  not  shared  by 
many  persons  on  either  side  of  the  contest. 1 

"Harrison  Gray  Otis,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  I 
born  in  Boston  October  8,  1765  ;  died  there  October  ■ 
28,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1783, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  from  Boston  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  succeeded  Fisher  Ames  in  Congress,  where 
he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  He 
served  two  terms  in  Congress,  and  in  1801  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  attorney  for  Massa- 
chusetts. Subsequently  he  became  a  member  the  of 
State  Legislature,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from 
1803  to  1805  and  president  of  the  Senate  from  1805  to 
1811.  He  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit-  j 
tee,  which  in  1814  reported  in  favor  of  calling  a  con- 
vention of  the  New  England  States  at  Hartford  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  redressing  the  grievances  in- 
flicted on  those  States  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  that  convention,  and 
was  one  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  go  to  Washington  and  make  a  representa- 
tion to  the  Federal  government.  In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointedjudgeof  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  office  he  held  till  1818,  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  the 
Legislature  had  elected  him  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  1820,  in  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question,  he 
advocated  with  great  force  the  restriction  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  In  1829  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Boston,  and  in  1832  retired  from  public  life.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  popular  orator,  and  during  his 
later  years  strongly  opposed  the  abolition  movement." 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  until  his  election  without  op- 
position for  three  successive  terms  as  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, had  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  almost  from 
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the  time  of  his  leaving  college.  In  1788,  when  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  he  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July 
oration  before  the  town  authorities.  He  was  a  man 
of  courtly  manners  and  winning  address.  His  style 
of  oratory  was  much  admired  in  those  days;  Inn  bis 
published  speeches  and  addresses  fail  to  sustain  the 
reputation  which  he  held  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  political  popularity  had  been  on  the  wane  for 
some  years,  and  he  could  not  forbear  making  a  pa- 
thetic reference  to  the  fact  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  mayor.  This  address,  delivered  in  Faneuil 
Hall  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  citizens, 
j  had  for  its  principal  object  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Otis'  political  career.  To  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  so  doing,  in  a  sort  of  semi-official  way,  was  proba- 
bly the  chief  inducement  to  his  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fice. His  connection  with  the  Hartford  Convention 
having  been  made  the  basis  of  a  charge  of  disloyalty, 
he  took  occasion  to  "  distinctly  and  solemnly  assert 
that  at  no  time  in  the  course  of  my  life  have  I  been 
present  at  any  meeting  of  individuals,  public  or  pri- 
vate, of  the  many  or  the  few,  or  privy  to  any  corre- 
spondence of  whatever  description,  in  which  any 
proposition  having  for  its  object  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  or  its  dismemberment  in  any  shape,  or  a 
separate  confederacy,  or  forcible  resistance  to  the 
government  or  laws,  was  ever  made  or  debated ;  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  scheme  was 
ever  meditated  by  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
old  Federal  party." 

Hon.  Stephen  Otis,  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont,  born  December  20,  1773,  was  also 
a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  was  ilidely  known 
for  his  public  spirit  and  for  his  liberal  tendencies. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  much  learning,  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  those  around  him  for  advice  and  counsel,  not 
only  in  political  but  in  financial  and  private  matters. 
Mr.  Otis  was  the  father  of  six  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom,  Elisha  G.  Otis,  so  well  known  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Otis  elevator,  was  born  August  3,  1811. 
Like  his  father,  Mr.  Otis  began  life  as  a  farmer,  re- 
maining thus  engaged  till  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
he  first  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  the  direction  of 
mechanical  pursuits. 

About  this  time  he  left  his  home  at  Halifax  for  the 
city  of  Troy,  New  York,  where  for  five  years  he  took 
an  active  part  in  building  operations.  While  here, 
June  2,  1834,  he  married  Miss  Susan  A.  HoughtoD,  of 
Halifax,  Vt.,  (who  died  February  25, 1842,  leaving  two 
sons,  Charles  R.  and  Norton  P.),  and  four  years  after- 
ward, in  1838,  returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages,  continu- 
ing thus  till  1845.  In  August,  1846,  he  married,  for 
his  second  wife  Mrs.  Betsey  A.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Otis  then  removed  to  Albany,  N.  V.,  where  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  construction  of  machinery  in 
a  large  manufactory  in  that  city.    After  four  years' 
j  service  in  this  capacity  he  started  a  factory  of  his 
'  own,  but  the  undertaking  not  proving  successful,  he 
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was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  accept  the  invitation  of 
a  firm  in  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  to  the  superintendent*)' 
of  its  works  at  that  place.  In  the  following  year 
(1852)  the  business  of  the  company  with  which  he 
had  identified  himself  was  transferred  to  the  location 
now  occupied  by  the  Plow- Works,  in  Yonkers. 

Here  Mr.  Otis  assumed  entire  guidance  of  the 
machinery  department  of  what  was  then  called  the 
bedstead-factory,  also  having  charge  of  the  erection 
of  some  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. During  the  building  and  equipment  of  this 
factory  it  became  necessary  to  construct  an  elevator 
for  use  on  the  premises,  during  the  erection  of  which 
Mr.  Otis  developed  some  original  devices,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  one  for  preventing  the  fall  of 
the  platform  in  case  of  the  breaking  of  the  lifting 
rope.  This  machine  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
New  York  manufacturers,  and  soon  after  he  received 
an  order  for  two  or  more  of  these  machines  to  go  to 
that  city.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  elevator 
business,  which  in  late  years  has  assumed  such  gigan- 
tic proportions. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  continued  the  construc- 
tion of  elevators  as  he  received  orders  for  them,  com- 
bining, however,  very  many  branches  of  mechanical 
business. 

Finally  lie  separated  himself  from  the  Bedstead 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  started  in  a  general 
manufacturing  business  on  his  own  account,  leasing 
a  part  of  their  building  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Otis  placed  a  small  elevator 
on  exhibition,  containing  the  improvements  made  by 
him  up  to  that  time.  He  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  getting  upon  the  platform,  running  it  up 
some  distance  and  then  cutting  the  rope,  thus  demon- 
strating the  safety  of  his  invention  against  accident 
and  consequent  loss  of  life.  This  action  gave  pub- 
licity to  his  invention,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
business  increased  till,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
April,  1861,  it  had  become  the  principal  business  of 
the  works,  and  the  Otis  Elevator  was  w  idely  known. 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments  and  great 
mental  power.  He  was  possessed  of  much  mechanical 
and  inventive  ability  and  could  with  equal  facility 
and  skill  perform  the  duties  of  u journeyman  mechanic 
or  direct  large  numbers  of  workmen  in  the  line  of  | 
any  of  four  distinct  trades.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  enterprise,  pursuing  whatever  he  under- 
took with  great  enthusiasm  and  never  failing  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  within  the  time  set.  Business 
was  to  him  a  recreation  and  a  pleasure,  and  many  of 
his  richest  and  most  original  ideas  were  the  fruit  of 
his  leisure  hours. 

Among  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Otis  which  have 
added  lustre  to  his  name,  and  which  have  formed  the 
groundwork  of  many  similar  inventions  in  later  days, 
are  a  machine  for  making  Mind  staples,  an  auto- 
matic wood-turning  machine,  a  railway  bridge  for 


carrying  trains  across  a  river  without  impeding  navi- 
gation and  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the 
dangers  of  a  draw,  a  very  ingenious  automatic  steam- 
plough  and  a  rotary  oven  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread. 

From  early  life  he  entertained  ardent  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  views  and  towards  its  close  frequently 
gave  utterance  to  the  prediction  that  slavery  would  be 
swept  from  our  country  within  ten  years, — a  prediction 
which  was  verified  within  five  years  subsequent  to  his 
death.  Mr.  Otis  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  greatly  beloved  not  only  by  its 
people, but  by  the  community  at  large  for  the  interest 
of  which  he  was  an  ardent  worker.  He  left  two  sons, 
Charles  R.  and  Norton  P.,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Charles 
R.  Otis,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  29, 1835.  .Air. 
Otis  followed  all  the  varied  movements  of  his  father 
preparatory  to  his  final  success,  attending  schools 
both  at  Halifax  and  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Like  his 
father,  he  early  developed  a  fondness  for  machinery 
and  machine  work,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  the  factory  with  his  father,  learning  his  trade 
as  a  machinist  and  remaining  in  the  business  till  its 
sale  in  1882.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Otis  became 
infatuated  with  steam-engines,  and  secured  for  him- 
self the  position  of  engineer  in  the  manufactory  at 
Hudson  City  (then  Bergen,  N.  J.). 

From  the  windows  of  the  factory  in  Bergen,  where 
he  was  engaged,  the  large  European  and  other 
steamers  could  be  seen  going  and  coining,  and  he  was 
soon  possessed  of  a  desire  to  become  chief  engineer  on 
an  ocean  or  North  River  steamer.  This  purpose  con- 
tinued with  him  for  several  years  and  he  spent  much 
time  in  study  and  preparation  for  what  he  then  in- 
tended should  be  the  business  of  his  life.  A  year 
later,  however,  upon  his  father's  removing  to  Yon- 
kers, his  early  ambitions  gradually  gave  way  or  be- 
came merged  in  the  dawning  of  the  elevator  business, 
about  two  years  subsequent  to  the  removal  to  Yonkers. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  orders  for  elevators  had 
been  secured  by  his  father  w  hen  he  believed  he  could 
see  a  great  business  in  the  future  of  the  invention  if 
properly  pushed.  He  therefore  urged  strongly  the 
abandonment  of  all  other  lines  of  business  for  the 
special  manufacture  of  safety  elevators,  there  being  at 
that  time  no  one  in  this  country  or  in  the  world  so  far 
as  known,  who  was  exclusively  engaged  in  this  par- 
ticular line. 

At  this  time  (1S54-58)  his  father  was  doing  a  small 
business,  employing  from  five  to  lilt  ecu  men,  ot  whom 
he  had  charge  as  foreman.  Soon  after  ( 1  solMiO)  the 
necessity  for  an  elevator  with  it-*  own  independent 
engine,  to  run  only  as  the  platform  or  car  was  put  in 
motion  and  capable  of  high  speed,  was  felt,  and  hia 
father  designed,  constructed  and  patented  such  an 
engine,  consisting  of  two  connected  reversible  oscil- 
lating cylinders,  very  compactly  arranged,  and  this 
hoisting-engine  marked  the  beginning  of  the  system 
of  steam  elevators  now  in  extensive  use  throughout 
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the  United  States,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
practicably  impossible  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the 
country  within  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and  especially 
in  the  high  buildings  which  now  characterize  all  our 
large  cities.  This  engine  proving  somewhat  defective 
in  operation,  Mr.  Otis  himself,  in  1860-61,  invented 
and  patented  an  important  improvement  which  effect- 
ually remedied  its  most  troublesome  defect,  and  from 
that  time  forward  for  several  years  this  hoisting-en- 
gine continued  to  be  the  standard  machine  in  its  line. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1860  and  1861,  there  was  a 
period  of  financial  depression,  during  which  the 
elevator  business  was  prostrated,  and  losses  and  mis- 
fortune left  it  at  the  time  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Otis'  death  in 
1861,  much  encumbered  and  paralyzed.  Mr.  Otis,  at 
this  time  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  accumulated  in 
savings  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  His  brother, 
Mr.  Norton  P.  Otis,  had  also  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  together  they  decided  to  attempt  a  resuscitation  of 
the  business  as  a  specialty,  and  if  possible  to  work  it 
up  to  a  permanent,  enduring  and  prominent  industry. 
Other  lines  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  Otis  Brothers 
devoted  their  time  and  energy  solely  to  the  designing 
and  manufacture  of  elevator  machinery  to  meet  every 
possible  requirement  and  demand  in  that  line.  The 
following  winter,  1861-62,  the  gradual  revival  in  trade 
incident  upon  the  opening  of  the  war  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  government  for  war  materials  began  to 
be  felt  and  elevators  came  in  for  a  share  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  affairs.  The  first  two  orders  of  the 
firm  amounted  to  the  munificent  sum  ot  seventy 
dollars.  At  this  time,  as  in  earlier  and  later  years, 
Mr.  Otis  worked  almost  incessantly,  and  sometimes 
during  the  entire  night.  Many  improvements  were 
made  and  brought  out,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
securing  greater  safety  in  the  use  of  elevator  appar- 
atus, and  a  large  number  of  patents  w  ere  taken  out  at 
various  times  as  the  business  progressed,  more  than 
fifteen  of  which  were  the  invention  of  Charles  R., 
Norton  P.  also  originating  and  patenting  many  valu- 
able devices.  In  1862  the  business  amounted  to  not 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  increasing  grad- 
ually from  that/  time  till  in  1865,  the  business 
for  the  vear  was  $80,000.  In  18(18  the  total  busiiK'ss 
$135,000,  and  in  1872  it  was  $393,000.  In  1881  it  was 
$600,000,  and  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  when  the 
Otis  Brothers  retired,  in  June,  18X2,  the  business  was 
firmly  established  upon  a  basis  of  a  million  dollars 
per  annum  or  upwards.  In  the  early  portion  of  1882 
the  long-continued  overwork  and  insufficient  rest  and 
recreation  began  to  take  effect  upon  Mr.  Otis'  health, 
resulting  in  insomnia,  which  continued  for  several 
months.  Finally  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  up  the 
business,  which  was  accomplished  by  sale  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1882. 

In  1867  the  concern,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  in  the  form  of  a  partnership,  was  organized  into 
a  stock  company,  the  Otis  Brothers  holding  a  large 


majority  of  the  stock.  They  afterwards  purchased 
what  was  outstanding  for  a  part  of  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  company  organization,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  retirement  they  were  the  sole  owners. 

On  the  organization  of  the  company  in  1867,  Mr. 
Otis  was  chosen  president,  and  remained  in  that  capa- 
city to  the  end  of  his  connection  with  the  business. 

He  united  with  the  Westminster  Church,  March  3, 
1859,  and  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  1877,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  1884. 
On  June  20,  1880,  he  became  an  elder,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  new  church  edifice  rendered 
valuable  service  as  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee, both  he  and  his  brother  having  been  large 
contributors  toward  the  erection  and  furnishing 
thereof.  During  his  whole  business  life  he  was 
closely  identified  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Yonkers,  and  with  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
city. 

Both  before  and  since  his  retirement  from  business 
Mr.  Otis  has  interested  himself  considerably  in  real- 
estate  matters,  having  built  extensively  in  different 
portions  of  Yonkers. 

He  married,  August  28,  1861,  Miss  Carrie  F.  Boyd, 
to  whose  uniform  cheerfulness  and  untiring  care  and 
helpfulness  he  owes  much  of  his  past  and  present  suc- 
cess. Though  he  has  no  children  of  his  own,  he  has- 
brought  up  and  educated  several,  some  of  whom  have 
been  orphans  and  some  children  of  relatives.  He  is 
a  deep  student  and  delights  in  the  perusal  of  classical 
and  scientific  works,  of  which  he  has  been  enabled  to- 
collect  a  large  number.  He  has  been  an  exten- 
sive traveler,  his  latest  tour  having  been  a  journey 
through  Europe,  from  which  he  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  local  papers,  which  were  published  and  read 
with  great  interest  by  the  public. 

Hon.  Norton  P.  Otis,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons 
of  Elisha  G.  Otis  and  one  of  the  most  popular  young 
men  in  Westchester  Co.,  was  born  in  Halifax,  Wind- 
ham Co.,  Vt.,  March  18,  1840.  He  attended  school 
in  Halifax,  Albany,  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  and  finally 
finished  at  District  School  No.  2,  in  Yonkers.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  his  father's  factory, 
and  after  his  father's  decease,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther, assumed  control  of  the  business,  the  history  of 
which  has  just  been  given. 

Like  his  brother,  he  invested  his  all  in  the  con- 
cern, and  its  advancement  and  subsequent  success 
were  largely  due  to  his  untiring  activity  and  care- 
ful attention.  During  the  first  ten  years  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  Otis  elevators.  Upon  the  incorporation  ot' 
the  company,  in  1867,  he  was  elected  treasurer  and 
retained  that  position  till  his  retirement  from 
business,  in  1882.  In  the  spring  of  1880  Mr. 
Otis  received  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans 
for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  and  at  the  election 
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following  was  chosen  for  the  place  by  a  handsome 
majority.  His  services  as  mayor  were  such  as  to  win 
not  only  the  approbation  of  his  own  party,  but  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  opposition.  During  his  term 
the  Fire  Department  was  reorganized,  the  charter  for 
the  new  public  dock  was  obtained,  the  entire  plan  and 
system  of  public-school  management  was  changed  (Mr. 
Otis  appointing  the  first  school  board  under  the  con- 
solidated system),  a  new  pumping-engine  was  added  to 
the  water-works,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of 
more  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  made  in 
the  indebtedness  of  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1883  he 
was  nominated  for  Assembly,  being  again  elected  by  a 
good  majority  in  an  overwhelming  Democratic  district. 
While  in  the  State  Legislature  he  brought  forward 
many  bills,  which  served  to  give  Mm  great  popularity 
with  all  well-meaning  and  thoughtful  people,  among 
which  was  one  giving  protection  to  the  Hudson  River 
towns  against  being  overrun  by  drunken  Sunday  ex- 
cursionists and  New  York  roughs,  and  another  for  the 
reduction  of  exorbitant  rates  of  fare  on  State  railroads. 

In  1877  Mr.  Otis  married  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Fans,  of 
York,  Pa.,  a  most  estimable  and  accomplished  lady, 
and  has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom,  Charles 
Edwin,  Sidney  and  Arthur  Houghton,  are  living,  the 
youngest,  Susan  Elizabeth,  having  died  in  infancy. 

He  has  been  much  interested  in  the  Westminster 
Church,  and  his  donations  towards  its  erection  and 
maintenance  have  been  large  and  frequent.  Mr.  Otis 
was  formerly  a  member  of  many  social  and  benevolent 
organizations,  audit  is  doubtful  if  any  citizen  at  present 
in  Yonkers  has  received  more  respect  from  or  is  more 
popular  with  the  younger  element  of  society  in  the 
place.  On  the  whole,  the  Otis  Brothers  have  been  for 
years  a  power  in  the  business,  social  and  religious 
life  of  Yonkers  and  of  the  county  at  large. 

The  Yonkers  Gas-Liuht  Company. — This  com- 
pany was  organized  early  in  1854,  chiefly  through  the 
public  spirit  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Judge)  William  W. 
Scrugham,  who  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  its  management  till  his  death,  in  Au- 
gust, 1867.  The  articles  of  association  were  executed 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1X54.  and  named  as  directors 
Sylvester  S.  Batten,  Timothy  C.  Dwight,  Robert  P. 
Getty,  Thomas  C.  Cornell,  Robert  Grant,  .lames 
Scrymser,  Josiah  Rich,  Francis  S.  Miles  and  William 
WarburtOD  Scrugham.  The  same  gentlemen,  with  the 
addition  of  John  Olmsted  and  Henry  F.  Devoe,  were 
the  original  incorporators.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  in  Colonel  Scrugham's  law-ollice,  then 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Broadway  and 
Dock  Street,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1854  At  this  meet- 
ing James  Scrymser  was  elected  president  and  Colo- 
nel Scrugham  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  contract 
wa-  BOOB  after  made  with  S.  S.  Batten,  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  to  build  and  equip  works  capable  of  supplying 
a  daily  consumption  of  ten  thousand  feet,  with  four 
mil'-s  of  street  mains,  and  under  this  contract  gas  was 
delivered  in  November.  1X54. 


The  site  of  the  works  was  a  part  of  the  site  still  oc- 
cupied, on  Woodworth  Avenue,  above  Ashburton  Ave- 
nue. The  price  paid  for  the  land,  works,  mains  and 
equipments  complete  was  $69,200.  of  which  £5000  was 
paid  in  cash  and  $64,200  in  the  stock  of  the  company. 
The  capital  stock  was  at  first  fixed  at  $70,0o0.  But, 
August  29,  1860,  it  was  increased  to  $100.0<>0,  and, 
July  13,  1864,  it  was  further  increased  to  sl50,000. 
Again  an  increase  was  authorized,  February  16,  1877, 
to  $300,000,  only  a  part  of  which  has  been  issued,  the 
actual  capital  in  1884  being  $200,000,  with  a  bonded 
debt  of  a  little  over  $100,000. 

The  gross  sales  of  gas  for  the  first  year  (18-55)  were 
about  1,000,000  feet,  at  $4  per  1000  feet,  and  the  gas 
was  about  of  the  strength  of  twelve  candles.  In  1860 
the  sales  had  reached  4,200,000  feet ;  in  1870,  11,259,- 
000  feet;  and  in  1X75,  21,144,000  feet.  Since  1875 
there  has  been  much  competition  in  gas  in  Yonkers. 
The  largest  sale  of  this  company  in  any  single  year 
was  33,000,000  feet.  The  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  was  increased  from  twelve  candles  in  1860  to 
eighteen  candles  in  1870,  and  since  1880  it  has  been 
at  twenty-five  candles.  The  price  of  gas  was  reduced 
to  $3.50  in  1861,  but,  under  the  high  prices  of  labor 
and  material  during  the  war,  it  was  again  raised,  first 
to  $4,  and  afterwards,  when,  as  in  1865,  gas  coal  went 
up  from  $6  to  $17.50,  to  $5.75  a  thousand  feet.  It  was 
reduced  in  1866  to  $5;  in  March,  1870,  to  $4.50;  and 
in  March,  1874,  to  $4. 

Street  gas-lamps  were  first  lighted  in  Yonkers  in 
April,  1861,  when  fifty-two  lamps  were  erected,  of 
which  twenty-eight  were  on  the  east  side  of  Warbur- 
ton  Avenue.  These  lamps  were  lighted  with  three 
feet  burners,  from  one  hour  after  sunset  till  midnight 
on  the  nights  when  there  was  no  moon,  at  £2  per  year 
for  each  lamp.  By  1*7ii  the  number  of  lamps  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  when  the  ex- 
periment of  lighting  the  streets  with  naphtha  was 
made  for  one  year.  This  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
and  in  1871  gas  was  reinstated,  with  the  number  of 
lamps  increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
These  were  now  lighted  for  every  night  and  all  night 
the  year  round,  for  $25  a  year  each.  In  January. 
1873,  a  new  agreement  was  made  at  $33.33  a  lamp, 
with  the  number  increased  to  four  hundred.  In  the 
beginning  of  1880  the  Yonkers  Gas-Light  Company 
was  lighting  four  hundred  and  seven  lamps  in  the 
city  at  $27.50,  and  about  one  hundred  in  the  district 
annexed  to  New  York  City  at  $30  each.  The  com- 
pany has  now  about  thirty-five  miles  of  mains  in  use 
ami  one  thousand  consumers. 

The  board  of  directors  in  ISX6  consists  of  Robert 
P.  Getty  and  Thomas  C.  Cornell  (both  in  the  board 
from  the  first),  Geo.  Peters,  Samuel  I>.  Babcock,  S.  H. 
Oondiot,  E.  C.  Moore.  Warren  B.  Smith,  James 
Slade  and  James  Bruce.  The  following  have  also 
served  as  directors  during  the  periods  specified: 
Henry  W.  Bashford,  July  18,  1855,  to  July  12,  1X65; 
Ethan  Flagg,  July  15,  lX">7,to  July  13,  1X64;  Aaron 
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Peck,  July  18,  1858,  to  July  11,  1860;  John  Chad- 
wick,  July,  1859,  to  July,  1862  ;  John  C.  Littell,  June, 
1860,  to  his  death,  in  January,  1874;  Stephen  H. 
Plum,  from  1860  to  his  death,  in  1885;  Thomas  W. 
Ludlow,  July,  1863,  to  September,  1877;  James  M. 
(Gardiner,  July,  1865,  to  January,  1877;  John  Olm- 
Btead,  June,  1872,  to  September,  1877  ;  Henry  Anstice, 
June,  1877,  to  June,  1880;  Alexander  Smith,  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  to  his  death,  in  November,  1878. 

The  following-  gentlemen  have  held  office  during 
the  terms  indicated  :  Presidents, — James  Scrymser, 
May,  1854,  to  November,  1855 ;  Robert  P.  Getty,  No- 
vember, 1855,  to  July,  1857  ;  Thomas  C.  Cornell, 
July,  1857,  to  the  present.  Secretaries, — William  W. 
Scrugham,  May,  1854,  to  August,  1867;  James  M. 
Gardiner,  September,  1867,  to  1870;  Cyrus  Cleveland, 
March,  1870;  James  M.  Gardiner,  June,  1871,  to 
18S1;  James  D  Mclntyre,  December,  1881,  to  the 
present.  Treasurers, — William  W.  Scrugham,  May, 
1854,  to  1858;  Henry  W.  Bashford,  July,  1858; 
Thomas  C.  Cornell,  June,  1860,  to  the  present  time. 

The  superintendents  have  been  Isaac  Battin,  from 
beginning  to  1855;  William  Beal,  from  1856  to  1866; 
James  Slade  from  1866  to  the  present  time. 

The  company  made  coal  gas  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  to  1879,  since  which  time  it  has  chiefly 
made  water  gas,  by  a  process  of  its  own,  with  illumi- 
nating power  averaging  about  twenty-five  candles. 
The  price  of  gas  now  (1885)  is  $1.25  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clapp  Cornell,  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Yonkers  Gas  Company,  is  of  an  old  West- 
chester County  family,  settled  in  Scarsdale  since  1727. 
He  was  born  January  7,  1819,  in  Flushing,  Queens 
County,  L.  I.,  where  his  parents  then  conducted  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  His  father,  Silas  Cornell,  son 
of  Benjamin,  was  born  in  the  old  Scarsdale  homestead 
in  1789. 1  His  mother,  Sarah  Mott,  daughter  of  Adam, 
was  born  in  North  Hempstead,  Queens  County,  in 
1791,  in  the  old  Mott  homestead,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  which  had  then  been  in  the  family  for  a  hundred 
years  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  its  founder.  Both  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
families  for  half  a  dozen  generations  were  among  the 
staunchest  Quaker  yeomanry  of  the  two  counties.  In 
1823,  Silas  Cornell  removed  to  a  farm,  near  Rochester, 
38".  V.,  where  during  the  winter  months  he  had 
a  little  school,  the  only  school  his  son  Thomas 
ever  attended.  The  aggregate  of  his  schooling  did 
not  reach  three  years,  and  was  ended  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  Whatever  he  learned  beyond  that 
was  in  hours  saved  from  daily  labor.  When  he  was 
fifteen  he  was  doing  a  man's  work  on  the  farm,  and 
keeping  up  his  studies  by  spending  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore breakfast,  often  by  lamplight,  at  his  Latin  orGreek 
grammar  or  mathematics.  His  father  became  the 
surveyor  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  1836  removed 


1  "The  Scarsdale  Cornell* "  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Scarsdale. 


to  the  adjacent  city  of  Rochester,  as  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer,  and  Thomas  was  his  principal  assistant. 
After  coming  of  age  in  1840  he  entered  the  engineer 
department  of  the  State  on  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement, 
and  had  charge  of  work  on  the  Combined  Locks  at 
Lockport.  In  1844-46  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Ca- 
nadian government,  at  Montreal,  on  the  I  machine  Canal, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Public  Works.  Early  in  1846  he  went  to 
Europe  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  England  and  Scotland.  He 
sought  in  each  country  he  visited  to  associate  exclu- 
sively with  its  natives  and  to  speak  with  them  in  their 
own  tongue.  He  returned  to  America  in  the  latter 
part  of  1847  and  was  immediately  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  as  assist- 
ant engineer  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  Dobbs  Ferry. 
This  brought  him  to  the  then  small  hamlet  of  Yon- 
kers, where,  when  his  section  of  the  railroad  was  fin- 
ished, he  decided  to  remain.  He  did  almost  all  the 
surveying  and  engineering  of  Yonkers  for  many 
years,  with  occasional  work  as  architect.  In  1854  he 
GO-operated  with  Messrs.  Scrugham,  Getty  and  others 
in  founding  the  Yonkers  Gas-Light  Company,  which 
first  delivered  gas  in  November  of  that  year.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  company  since  1857,  and  also 
its  treasurer  since  1860.  Mr.  Cornell  has  also  been  a 
director  of  the  bank  of  Yonkers,  now  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank,  since  1856.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Yonkers  Savings-Bank  and  chairman 
of  its  finance  committee,  until  he  said  he  had  done 
his  share  of  the  work,  and  declined  to  serve  longer. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yonkers  and  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  one  of  its  direc- 
tors from  its  organization,  in  1863,  to  its  dissolution 
by  the  great  Chicago  fire  in  1871.  In  1852,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell first  proposed  and  aided  in  founding  the  first 
newspaper  in  Yonkers,  the  Yonkers  Herald  (now  the 
Yonkers  Gazette).  Three  or  four  years  later,  the  Her- 
ald having  become  hostile  to  himself  and  friends,  he 
co-operated  with  Messrs.  Matthew  F.  Rowe  and  the 
late  Jeremiah  H.  Stedwell  in  founding  the  Yonkers 
Examiner  (now  the  >States?nan),  and  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  its  columns  ever  since. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Cornell  was  brought  up  in  the  Whig 
party,  but  was  always  an  Abolitionist,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  signers  of  the  call  for  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  in  Yonkers,  three  days 
after  the  nomination  of  Fremont,  in  June,  1856,  and 
has  always  supported  the  party,  but  has  never  ac- 
cepted any  political  office,  nor  any  other  office,  except 
that  of  trustee  of  School  No.  6,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1877.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  since  1870. 

While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Cornell  abandoned  the  Prot- 
estantism of  his  ancestors,  and  in  1847  was  received, 
at  Lyons,  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  is  still  a  zealous  member.  He  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  founding  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Yonkers,  in 
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1848,  and  its  parish  schools  in  185!i,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  1871,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  at  Mount  St.  Vincent  in  185ti.  In 
1882  he  prepared  and  published  a  history  of  the  "  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  iu  Yonkers." 

Mr.  Cornell  married,  May  2,  1850,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Bash  ford,  of  Yonkers.  They  have  no  surviving  children. 
In  1 86°-  they  built  and  occupied  the  handsome  residence 
on  Riverdale  Avenue,  near  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  which  they 
recently  sold  to  Miss  Clara  Morris,  the  distinguished 
actress,  who  now  makes  it  her  home. 

John  Copcutt's  Veneer  Mill.  —  One  of  the 
early  Yonkers  industries,  of  which  but  little  is  now 
noticed  or  known,  was  the  manufacture  of  mahogany 
into  veneers  for  cabinet-work.  This  mill  was  estab- 
lished, in  1845,  by  Mr.  John  Copcutt,  upon  the  site, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  of  the  old  grist-mill,  which 
had  been  burned.  The  foundations  of  the  old  mill 
still  remain  as  the. support  of  the  present  building. 
Mr.  Copcutt,  before  coming  to  Yonkers,  had  owned 
from  1835,  a  mahogany-mill  at  West  Farms.  He  is 
now  one  of  Yonkers'  oldest  citizens,  and  has  made  a 
record  of  untiring  industry  and  of  deserved  success. 

Kitterixgham's  Morocco-Factory. — The  busi- 
ness of  pulling  wool  and  manufacturing  morocco  and 
sheepskin  from  hides  was  started  in  Yonkers  about 
1850,  at  the  corner  of  Xepperhan  Avenue  and  New 
Main  Street,  by  Robert  Grant.  By  a  chemical  process 
the  wool  was  so  acted  upon  that  it  was  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin.  In  186!',  Mr.  James  Kittering- 
hain  occupied  the  same  place  as  a  morocco  manufac- 
turer and  continued  there  three  years.  Later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Rose,  McAlpin  & 
Co.,  of  which  we  give  an  account  below.  His  original 
factory  is  not  now  in  existence,  and  he  himself  has 
retired  from  the  firm  just  named. 
•  Osterheld  &  Eickemeyer. — One  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  hat  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Yonkers  is  the  business  of  this  firm  in  the 
inventing  and  making  of  its  machinery.  The  busi- 
ness was  established  in  1854  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Osterheld, 
a  brother  of  the  member  of  that  name  in  the  present 
firm.  The  growth  of  it  has  been  steady  and  great. 
Though  the  specialty  of  the  establishment  is  machin- 
ery of  every  description  for  hat  manufacturing,  yet  a 
wide  variety  of  machine-work  is  also  done.  The 
manufacture  of  mowing-machines  was  begun  in  1881, 
this  branch  being  conducted  under  the  name  of  R. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  a  stock  union  in  which  this  firm  are 
large  shareholders.  The  mowing-machine  branch  is 
cairicd  < > 1 1  in  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  building, 
and  about  seventy-five  finished  machines  axe  annually 
turned  out.  The  firm  under  notice  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer  joining  Mr.  Osterheld,  and 
the  latter  was  succeeded  in  April  18X0,  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who  now  represents  that  name  in  the  firm. 
The  building  in  which  the  hat  machinery  and  general 
machinist  work  i>  manufactured  is  seventy-five  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feel  iu  area,  ami  three  stories  high. 


Another  building,  forty  by  seventy-five  feet,  antl  also 
three  stories  high,  used  by  the  business,  was  added  in  . 
1882.  A  large  steam-power  and  about  fifty  hand- are 
employed.  The  most  of  these  hands  are  skilled  me- 
chanics. All  kinds  of  machines,  tools  and  appliances 
used  in  making  wool  and  felt  hats  and  all  parts  of  the 
i  same  are  made.  This  firm  is  justly  regarded  as  a  large 
contributor  to  the  distinction  which  Yonkers  enjoy-  a-  a 
manufacturing  centre.  The  value  of  its  business  amounts 
to  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  of  the  firm  of  Osterheld  & 
Eickemeyer,  is  a  well-known  manufacturer  and  inven- 
tor. He  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  forester.  He 
I  continued  to  reside  in  his  native  place,  attending  the 
school  there,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  left  home  to  attend  a  Real  school  at  Kaiserslau- 
tern,  where  after  remaining  about  two  years,  he  was- 
sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies  to  enter  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Darmstadt. 

These  schools  were  devoted  mainly  to  scientific  and 
technical  branches  of  instruction,  including  mathe- 
matics, civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  surveying, 
architecture,  etc.,  it  being  the  object  to  prepare  the 
students  for  mechanical  pursuits. 

In  1848,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  France,  and 
the  people  of  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  revolted 
against  their  governments,  young  Eickemeyer,  with  his 
boon  "ompanion,  classmate,  and,  in  after-years,  busi- 
ness partner,  the  late  George  Osterheld,  joined  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  in  the  following  year  fought  under  Gen- 
eral Siegel  against  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany. 

As  is  well  known,  this  revolt  was  unsuccessful. 
Through  it  the  youngmen  who  had  taken  arms  against 
their  sovereign  were  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position, 
and  though  they  were  amnestied  their  surrounding* 
became  unendurable.  So  at  the  expiration  of  another 
year,  they  embarked  for  New  York,  where  they  ar- 
rived safely  on  the  22d  of  November,  1850. 

The  journey  over,  Ejckemeyer  and  his  companion 
found  themselves  in  a  strange  city  with  only  a  limited 
sum  of  money  and  very  little  prospect  of  work.  For- 
tunately, the  Erie  Railway  was  in  course  of  construc- 
i  Hon  at  that  time,  and  as  it  ottered  opportunities  to 
willing  workers,  the  young  men  made  their  way  to 
Buffalo  by  rail,  and  thence  walked  to  Lodi.  where 
they  found  employment  on  the  road. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Eickemeyer  returned  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  found  employment  iu  the  liuil'alo 
Steam-Engine  Works,  one  of  the  largest  machine- 
shops  in  that  city,  his  duty  being  to  assist  in  making 
the  first  mowing-machines  produced  in  this  State. 
He  continued  at  these  shops  till  1853,  when  he  left 
Buffalo  to  take  charge  of  the  repairs  in  the  marble- 
mills  then  in  full  operation  at  Ha-ting>-i>n-the-Hud- 
i  son.  His  stay  in  this  place  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  following  year.  September  1,  1854.  he  removal 
to  Yonkers,  and,  with  Mr.  Osterheld,  who  had  been 
with  him  in  all  the  places  mentioned,  opened  an  es- 
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tablishinent,  the  business  at  first  being  confined 
mainly  to  repairing  tools  used  in  the  hat-shops  and 
other  factories  at  Yonkers. 

While  attending  to  these  duties  Mr.  Eickemeyer 
became  familiar  with  the  art  of  hat  manufacturing  as 
conducted  at  that  period,  and  almost  intuitively  ap- 
prehending and  appreciating  its  needs,  gave  his  serious 
attention  to  the  work  of  supplying  the  necessary  me- 
chanical aids.  As  a  result  of  his  study,  he  very  soon 
produced  a  small  machine  for  making  leather  hat- 
bands. The  popular  shape  of  hat  at  that  time  was 
called  the  Ledger  Hat,  after  the  story-paper  of  that 
name  which  Robert  Bonner  had  just  purchased  and 
was  advertising  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  hat 
was  finished  with  a  leather  band  and  binding;  the 
band  had  both  edges  turned  under  and  was  embossed 
by  being  pressed  between  figured  rollers  ;  the  turning 
of  the  edges  of  the  band  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  a 
process  too  slow  and  tedious  to  enable  hat  manufac- 
turers to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  the  hat. 
Mr.  Eickemeyer  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
in  a  short  time  made  the  machine  above  mentioned, 
which  folded  and  embossed  the  band  at  a  single  opera- 
tion. From  this  have  been  developed  the  present 
universally-used  machines  for  making  the  sweat- 
leathers  used  in  hats  of  every  description. 

A  year  or  two  later  Mr.  Eickemeyer  constructed 
the  first  sewing-machine  used  to  sew  the  leathers  into 
the  hats.  This  made  a  peculiar  stitch,  which  is  called 
a  whip-stitch.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  of 
these  machines  were  produced,  the  manufacturers 
continuing  to  use  them  for  a  number  of  years,  till  they 
were  superseded  by  others  of  different  construction. 
The  stitch  then  introduced,  however,  is  retained  to  the 
present  day  in  some  of  the  best  button-hole  machines, 
and  within  a  year  past  a  machine  for  sewing  leathers 
into  hats,  embracing  the  same  stitch,  has  been  patented. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  late  war  Mr.  Eickemeyer 
decided  to  use  his  sewing-machine  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  and  accordingly,  for  a  number  of 
years,  revolvers  in  considerable  quantities  were  made 
at  the  Yonkers  factory,  though  the  regular  business 
was  not  neglected  upon  this  account. 

In  1865  he  invented  and  patented  his  first  hat- 
stretcher  and  also  a  machine  to  pounce  hats  in  a  cone- 
shape,  and,  in  the  following  year,  together  with  Mr. 
Osterheld,  he  invented  the  first  successful  hat-block- 
ing machine.  From  that  time  forward  a  specialty  was 
made  of  hatting  machinery,  and  nearly  all  the  force 
of  the  shop  was  devoted  to  its  production.  Mr.  Eicke- 
meyer's  time  and  attention  was  mainly  taken  up  in 
improving  the  machines  already  produced.  These 
improvements  in  stretches,  blockers,  formers,  fulling- 
mills,  hat-presses,  hat-ironing  machines,  sizing-ma- 
chines,  sewing-machines,  etc.,  etc.,  furnished  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  large  number  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  him  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  of  which 
he  has  taken  out  about  one  hundred,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  met  with  success, 
ii.— 9 


In  1869  Mr.  Eickemeyer  invented  and  perfected  a 
driving  mechanism  for  mowing-machines,  which 
proved  to  be  the  simplest  and  easiest-running  device 
ever  produced.  The  machine,  the  "  Haymaker," 
was  entered  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  where, 
being  the  lightest  draft  machine  exhibited,  it  received  a 
bronze  medal.  Three  similar  medals  were  awarded  the 
firm  for  their  exhibit  of  hatting  and  other  machinery. 

The  mowing-machine,  which  is  known  as  the  "  New 
Champion  Mower,"  is  now  manufactured  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  at  Springfield,  O.,  and  in  a  modified 
form,  as  a  one-horse  mower,  by  a  firm  in  Yonkers. 
Mr.  Eickmeyer's  latest  inventions  in  hatting  machin- 
ery include  a  hat-shaving  machine  and  one  to  ninke 
blocks  and  flanges.  He  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting 
and  introducing  a  set  of  machines  to  curl  and  shape 
hats,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  successful  as  the 
great  number  of  other  machines  invented  by  him. 

The  inventions  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer  are  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member 
has  a  large  export  trade,  not  only  with  Europe,  but 
also  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  two  last 
places  having  lately  imported  some  of  their  machinery. 
Of  late  he  has  given  some  attention  to  electric  matters, 
and  will  probably  in  time  be  able  to  show  some  of  the 
results  of  his  study  in  this  branch  of  science.  Some 
of  his  mechanical  inventions  have  cost  him  many  years 
of  thought  and  work,  not  consecutively  conducted,  but 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  advanced  step  by  step, 
after  each  process  had  been  mentally  wrought  out. 

Mr.  Eickemeyer  married  Miss  Mary  T.  Tarbell,  of 
Dover,  Me.,  in  July,  1856,  and  has  six  children.  He 
is  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  his  felh/W-townsmen, 
who,  in  1869,  electsd  him  trustee  of  public  school  No.  2, 
of  which  he  was  almost  immediately  elected  President 
and  so  remained  till  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
and  reorganization  of  the  schools,  in  which  movement 
he  was  a  most  prominent  worker,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  Board.  Mr.  Eickemeyer  served  with  Co.  H,  17th 
Regt.,  (from  Yonkers)  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion. 

When  the  project  of  constructing  water-works  was 
contemplated  Mr.  Eickemeyer  was  appointed  on  the 
first  committee  to  examine  plans,  etc.,  and  when  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  was  organized  in  March, 
1873,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  members,  and  has 
held  the  office  continuously  to  the  present  time,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  president  of  the  board. 
He  is  also  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank.  It 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  present  his  fellow-towns- 
men with  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer,  who  has 
been  so  wonderfully  and  uniformly  successful  in  his 
inventive  efforts  to  supply  the  hat  manufacturing  in- 
dustry with  efficient  machinery,  and  who  is  still 
patiently  and  persistently  working  out  new  problems 
of  a  similar  character,  or  seeking  to  achieve  the  perfec- 
tion of  what  he  has  hitherto  only  partially  completed.1 


i  The  above  sketch,  with  slight  modification,  is  taken  from  The  Hat, 
Cap  and  Fur  Trade  Review  for  August,  1882. 
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D.  Saunders'  Sons. — The  industry  conducted  by 
this  firm  of  brothers  was  started  by  their  father, 
David  Saunders.  He  was  born  at  Cupar  Angus,  Scot- 
land, in  July,  1809,  came  to  New  York  in  1850,  set- 
tled in  Yonkers  in  1854,  and  died  here  August  6, 
1873.  He  started  business  in  1857,  using  part  of 
Peek's  flour-mill  for  a  shop,  but  afterwards  moved 
below  the  dam  into  Copcutt's  building,  subsequently 
known  as  the  Pencil-Factory.  Here  he  was  burned 
out  in  1868.  After  the  fire  he  built  his  factory  in 
Atherton  Street,  which  was  first  occupied  May  1, 1870. 
This  is  now  the  site  of  the  business  of  the  firm. 

The  business  at  first  was  ordinary  jobbing,  and 
making  special  machinery  for  parties  wishing  it  for 
particular  purposes  in  their  work.  Afterwards  the 
manufacture  of  lathes  and  drilling-machines  was 
adopted  as  a  specialty,  till  the  shop,  in  1868,  was 
burned,  with  its  entire  contents,  including  the  whole 
stock  of  patterns  and  drawings  for  tools.  Then  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  gas  and  steam- fitters'  tools,  which 
at  the  time  offered  a  fair  field  for  improvement,  and 
to  the  perfecting  of  these  the  firm  has  directed  its 
thought  and  work  to  the  present  time. 

The  business  was  a  success  from  the  start,  although 
slow  at  first  for  want  of  capita].  The  loss  by  fire  in 
1868  was  a  great  check  to  it,  as  the  work  of  years 
was  destroyed  in  a  night. 

The  firm  is  the  possessor  of  several  important  pat- 
ents. When  it  started,  the  father  and  the  sons,  Wil- 
liam, Alexander,  Leslie  and  Andrew,  formed  it.  Wil- 
liam died  in  1865,  and  another  son,  Irving,  was  taken 
in.  The  father  died,  as  stated,  in  1873,  and  An- 
drew died  April  8,  1885.  The  latter  had  devised  and 
perfected  many  inventions. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  in  Atherton  Street  is 
of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  sixty-five  by  forty-five 
feet  in  dimensions.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  boiler- 
room,  blacksmith  shops  and  wooden  extensions  for  ma- 
chine shops,  store-rooms,  etc.  The  firm  has  em- 
ployed at  times  as  many  as  one  hundred  men. 

Underhill's  Brewery. — The  brewery  estab- 
lishment of  Edward  Underhill's  Son,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Yonkers,  is  located  on  Chicken  Island. 
The  business  was  begun  by  Edward  Underbill,  Sr., 
in  a  building  on  the  same  island,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  John  T.  Waring's  hat-factory.  The 
first  barrel  of  ale  was  brewed  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1858.  The  building  being  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  present  building  was  erected,  and  the  bus- 
iness moved  into  it  in  1801.  Changes  in  the  proprie- 
torship were  frequent.  The  founder  of  the  business  I 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  &  Co.,  who  were  in  turn 
followed  by  their  predecessor.  Then  William  Jack- 
son and  Robert  Edgar  became  partners  witli  Edward 
Underbill,  Jr.,  under  the  firm-name  of  E.  Underbill 
&  Co.  William  Jackson  retired  from  the  firm  in 
186!>,  and  Mr.  Edgar  retired  at  a  later  date.  Henry 
M.  Underbill  was  a  partner  for  awhile,  since  which 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  Edward  Under- 


hill,  under  the  name  of  E.  Underbill's  Son.  The 
products  are  ales  and  porter. 

Howell's  Sugar  Refinery. — The  sugar  refinery 
of  B.  H.  Howell's  Son  &  Co.,  located  on  the  river  just 
south  of  the  railroad  depot,  was  established  by  Ed- 
ward Underbill  in  1862.  Brown  sugar  is  extracted 
from  molasses  and  sent  to  New  York  to  be  purified, 
and  brought  to  the  condition  of  white  sugar.  The 
main  building  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  by  forty  feet, 
and  three  stories  high.  There  are  also  two  other 
buildings,  one  story  high,  one  of  which  is  one  hun- 
dred by  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and 
five  by  forty-two  feet.  Both  are  used  for  the  granu- 
lating process  and  forstorage.  Mr.  William  C.  Waring 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Underbill  in  1863,  and  the 
firm-name  was  Underbill  &  Waring.  In  1864  Mr. 
Underbill  withdrew  and  Edward  W.  Cole  took  his 
place,  making  the  firm  Waring  &  Cole.  By  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  A.  W.  Doren  in  1864,  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Waring  in  1865,  and  the  subsequent  admission 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Read,  the  firm  became  Cole,  Doren  & 
Read.  Mr.  Cole  dropped  out  in  1866,  and  the  firm 
was  then  Doren  &  Read.  Mr.  Doren  died  in  1868, 
and  his  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Read,  from 
whom,  in  1870,  the  establishment  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Benjamin  Howell  &  Co.,  Mr.  Read  remain- 
ing as  its  superintendent.  Another  change,  subse- 
quently made,  brought  the  firm-name  to  its  present 
form. 

Fire-Arms  and  Mowing-Machines. — During  the 
hist  war  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  was  a  lively  in- 
dustry in  many  places.  The  large  building  fronting  on 
Yark  Street,  between  Ri\  etdale  and  Hawthorne  Ave- 
nues, and  now  used  by  the  Waring  Hat  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  erected  in  1X62  or  1863  to  supply  the 
demand  for  fire-arms.  "  The  Star  Arms  Company  1 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Everett  Clapp  was  its  presi- 
dent. With  the  close  of  the  war  the  demand  for  its 
products  ceased,  and  the  building  was  unused  till 
February  1867,  when  the  Clipper  Mowing-Machine 
Company  opened  it  for  the  manufacture  of  mowing- 
machines.  This  company  carried  on  business  till 
1874  or  1875,  when  it  dissolved. 

Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Company.— 
The  earliest  carpet-factory  of  Yonkers  was  that  of 
Hutchinson  A:  Mitchell,  the  site  of  which  is  repre- 
sented on  our  map  of  1S47.  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Yonkers  Flour-Mill,  already  described.  Huhhin- 
s. hi  .V  Mitchell  used  only  hand-looms,  and  their  work 
was  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  Their  simple  work 
was  arre-tcd  by  the  burning  of  their  factory  in  1851 
or  1852. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  carpets  by 
this  company  is  the  largest  industry  in  Yonkers.  It 
is  under  one  proprietorship  and  management,  though 
it  occupies  three  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  city. 
One  of  these  is  at  the  corner  of  Palisade  Avenue  and 
Elm  Street,  near  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  main 
building  is  of  brick,  fronting  about  four  hundred  feet 
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on  Palisade  Avenue.  It  has  a  width  of  fifty-five 
feet,  and  is  five  stories  high  at  the  south  end,  which 
faces  on  Elm  Street.  Large  dyeing-houses  and 
other  accessory  buildings  are  connected  with  it.  On 
the  northeastern  outskirts  of  the  city,  facing  about 
five  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Saw-Mill  River  road,  and  directly  opposite  the 
Yonkers  Cemetery,  stands  the  second  mill.  This  one 
is  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  with  a 
basement.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons 
in  1871.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Nepperhan  stands  the  third 
mill  of  this  company.  Like  the  other  two,  it  is  a 
brick  building.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  base- 
ment, being  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long 
and  about  fifty-five  feet  wide.  It  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  stream  and  faces  on  Nepperhan  Avenue. 
Large  dyeing-houses  or  drum-rooms  are  near  these 
mills.  One  of  them  is  about  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
five  hundred  feet  long  and  two  stories  high. 

The  business  of  carpet-weaving  was  established  in 
Yonkers  by  Alexander  Smith  in  1865 ;  after  he  had 
twice  lost  a  factory  by  fire  in  West  Farms,  where  he 
had  been  pursuing  the  carpet  business  since  about 
1845.  The  invention  of  improved  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  tapestry,  velvet,  moquette  and  Ax- 
minster  carpets,  which  he  developed  in  Yonkers,  and 
which  are  operated  by  steam-power,  enabled  him  to 
manufacture  his  goods  at  prices  considerably  below 
those  that  had  prevailed  and  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness, when  once  fairly  under  way  in  Yonkers,  was  rapid. 

Mr.  Smith,  like  many  other  inventors  of  note,  met 
with  many  discouragements  and  reverses  before  he 
could  get  his  Moquette  and  Axminster  looms  so 
working  as  to  show  what  possibilities  lay  within  them. 
The  successive  fires  at  West  Farms,  already  men- 
tioned, were  not  sufficient,  however,  to  break  his  spirit. 
Twelve  years  of  his  life — years  of  labor,  anxiety  and 
experiment — were  passed  before  he  could  bring  this 
loom  to  a  condition  that  he  thought  would  insure 
success.  Although  thus  twice  defeated,  he  did  not 
give  up  the  struggle,  but  returned  to  it  with  renewed 
energy.  He  came  to  Yonkers  after  the  second  fire  at 
West  Farms,  which  occurred  in  1864  and  stripped 
him  of  everything  belonging  to  his  factory  and  his 
looms,  and  left  him  only  a  national  flag  which  had 
waved  above  his  building  and  had  by  some  means 
escaped.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  aid  he  now  secured 
in  his  business,  fortunate  in  his  business  associations 
and  fortunate  in  his  continued  experiments.  His 
reputation  for  ability,  industry  and  integrity  made 
him  the  leader  in  the  branch  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  perfected  the  improvements  he  had  made 
in  looms  and  in  spinning  and  weaving  processes,  and 
secured  patents  for  his  inventions  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  In  those  countries  they  have  been 
accepted,  their  superiority  admitted  and  the  inven- 
tions brought  into  extensive  use.  Mr.  Smith  died 
November  5,  1878,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  having 


been  born  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818.  He  died  on  the  evening  of  an  election 
day,  having  just  been  elected  to  Congress  by  the 
willing  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  which  his  own 
grateful  employes  lent  all  possible  sympathy,  from 
their  sense  of  obligation  to  him  as  their  employer  and 
friend.  We  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  in  a 
later  part  of  our  work. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  Smith  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  heirs  under  the  firm-name  of 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons'  Carpet  Co.,  of  which  the 
president  is  Mr.  Warren  B.  Smith,  and  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  is  Mr.  William  F.  Cochran.  When 
Mr.  Smith  died,  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in 
his  mills  was  about  sixteen  hundred.  The  present 
number  is  about  three  thousand.  The  machine-shops 
of  the  company  are  connected  with  the  mill  on  Pali- 
sade Avenue  and  nearly  all  the  machines  used  in 
their  factories  are  constructed  here.  This  carpet  mill 
is  used  principally  for  weaving  tapestry  Brussels  and 
velvet  carpets.  The  mills  all  together  contain  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  looms,  of  which  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  are  for  tapestry  and  velvet,  and  three 
hundred  are  for  Moquette,  Axminster  and  Chenille 
carpets. 

The  history  of  these  great  works  has  been  from 
the  beginning  one  of  nearly  uninterrupted  progress. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  history  complete, 
to  say  that  in  1885  a  serious  and  disastrous  strike 
broke  out  among  the  operatives.  It  began  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  July.  Of  course  it  very  much  crip- 
pled the  mills,  and  it  caused  the  loss  of  very  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  operatives  who  partici- 
pated, or  were  unwillingly  involved,  in  it.  It  also 
brought  great  injury  to  all  the  general  business  of 
Yonkers,  which  very  much  depends  on  the  continued 
progress  of  its  industries,  among  which  this  is  the 
greatest.  All  Yonkers  has  reason  to  hope  that  no 
such  occurrence,  from  all  its  future  experience,  may 
have  to  be  put  on  record  again.  , 

Among  the  names  of  the  famous  inventors  whose 
skill  and  ingenuity  have  advanced  our  manufactures, 
and  increased  the  wealth  of  our  country,  an  honorable 
place  is  due  to  the  name  of  Halcyon  Skinner,  who 
was  born  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  March  6,  1824,  and  who 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  Smith  &  Louis 
Carpet  Company.  His  father,  Joseph  Skinner,  mar- 
ried Susan  Eggleston,  and  lived  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  ability  and  almost 
always  followed  mechanical  occupations,  being  a  good 
workman  at  several  trades. 

Among  other  work  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  violins  and  constructed  a  set  of  machines  for 
forming  the  various  parts  of  those  instruments  with 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Amongthese  machines  was  one  for  cutting  wood  into 
thin  strips  for  the  sides  of  violins.  And  this  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  he  was  led  to  construct  another  for 
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cutting  veneers  for  general  use.  He  was  the  first 
who  invented  a  practical  machine  for  that  purpose. 
While  his  father  was  thus  employed,  the  son  was  at- 
tending school  in  the  winter  and  working  during 
the  summer,  sometimes  at  mechanical  work  and  some- 
times for  the  neighboring  farmers.  In  1838  his  father 
moved  to  West  Farms  in  Westchester  County,  and 
for  a  while  his  machine  was  operated  at  that  place. 
But  as  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a  financial  success  he 
went  back  to  the  business  of  making  violins  and 
seemed  on  the  road  to  success,  when  on  the  6th  of 
March,  184.r>,  the  mill  took  fire  and  all  his  machines 
and  stock  were  destroyed.  Young  Skinner  then  went 
to  work  as  a  carpenter,  and  was  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness till  the  fall  of  1840.  About  that  time  he  met 
Alexander  Smith,  who  owned  a  small  carpet- factory 
and  was  engaged  with  John  T.  McNair,  in  making 
some  experiments  in  parti-coloring  yarn  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets.  The  object  was 
to  dye  different  parts  of  a  skein  of  yarn  of  different 
colors,  so  that  when  woven,  each  color  should  come 
in  its  proper  place  and  thus  avoid  a  striped  appear- 
ance, which  is  so  great  a  defect  in  ingrain  carpet. 
This  required  reels  of  peculiar  construction,  with  an 
apparatus  for  holding  the  skeins  and  lowering  them 
into  the  dye  vats  accurately  to  any  depth  required. 
As  Halcyon  had  become  known  as  a  skillful  workman. 
Mr.  Smith  applied  to  him  to  make  the  necessary 
machinery  and  he  was  engaged  for  a  considerable 
lime  in  planning  and  constructing.  In  the  spring  (if 
1850,  matters  were  so  far  advanced  that  Mr.  Smith 
resolved  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  a  new  style 
of  carpet,  and  as  Mr.  Skinner  had  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  incident  to  the  work,  and  the 
new  fabric  met  witli  favor  from  the  trade,  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years,  about 
one  hundred  hand-looms  were  put  in  operation  and 
the  business  was  carried  on  very  prosperously. 

In  18')")  Mr.  Smith  applied  to  him  for  the  assistance 
of  his  skill  to  invent  some  method  by  which  a  power- 
loojp  could  be  made  to  weave  Axminster  or  tufted 
carpet.  To  this  invention  Mr.  Skinner  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  and  planned  some  devices  by 
Which  the  various  operations  required  might  be  ac- 
complished. Upon  exhibiting  these  to  Mr.  Smith, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  design, 
and  directed  him  to  continue  his  efforts  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  In  18"><>  he  obtained  a  patent  with 
Mr.  Smith,  and  made  an  experimental  loom,  which 
although  necessarily  imperfect,  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  his  ideas.  He  continued  to  make 
changes  and  improvements,  and  in  18(50,  had  a  very 
complete  and  satisfactory  loom  in  operation.  The 
next  year  he  madeastill  more  perfect  loom,  which  Mr. 
Smith  intended  to  exhibit  at  the  International  Inhibi- 
tion in  London,  in  1 8(12,  but  in  January  of  that  year, 
his  factory  was  entirely  destroyed  by  lire,  except  an 
outbuilding  Which  contained  the  new  loom.  Mr. 
Skinner  took  the  loom  to  the  exhibition  and  remained 


with  it  till  the  close,  and  on  his  return  he  ordained 
a  new  patent.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  factory  had 
been  erected  and  for  a  year  or  two  he  was  engaged  in 
experimenting  with  a  power-loom  for  weaving  ingrain 
carpet.  In  the  spring  of  1804  the  factory  was  again 
destroyed,  the  building  in  which  the  new  looms  were 
being  again  saved.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Smith  removed  his 
business  to  Yonkers  and  purchased  the  premises  now 
owned  by  the  tapestry  weaving-mill.  The  tapestry 
ingrain  manufacture  was  again  started  and  a  number 
of  looms  which  had  been  purchased  from  a  concern 
in  Massachusetts,  were  set  up,  but  they  proved  so 
defective  that  they  narrowly  escaped  being  sold  for 
old  iron.  Mr.  Skinner  then  took  them  in  hand  and 
succeeded  in  getting  them  in  working  condition.  He 
also  invented  and  had  built  a  number  of  looms  on  an 
improved  plan,  which  were  very  successfully  operated 
for  several  years,  or  until  Mr.  Smith  discontinued 
the  business.  Several  Axminster  looms  were  added 
and  a  new  factory  erected.  At  this  time  Mr.  Smith 
resolved  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
carpets  and  procured  looms  and  machinery  from 
England.  The  business  was  successful,  but  the  looms 
were  clumsy  and  inconvenient.  Mr.  Skinner  was 
again  called  upon  to  make  improvements,  and  he 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  old  looms  were 
sold  for  a  small  price  to  make  room  for  the  new  ones. 
Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Smith  again  applied  to  him 
to  invent  a  power-loom  for  weaving  Moquette  car- 
pets and  thus  produce  a  fabric  nearly  equal  to  Ax- 
minster and  costing  considerably  less.  Mr.  Skinner's 
efforts  were  successful  and  he  soon  had  a  loom  which 
gave  very  promising  results.  A  large  building  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Palisade 
Avenue,  which  was  soon  filled  with  the  new  looms 
and  the  machinery  connected  with  them.  In  1878 
his  looms  were  introduced  into  England  and  Fr.mce, 
and  Mr.  Skinner  spent  some  time  in  those  countries 
putting  them  in  operation.  On  his  return  he  ob- 
tained new  patents,  and  at  the  end  of  1882,  there 
were  two  hundred  tapestry,  one  hundred  and  six 
Moquette  and  about  thirty  Axminster  looms  in  opera- 
tion. As  the  demand  increased,  a  new  company  was 
started,  and  new  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  Moquettes  exclusively,  and  one 
hundred  looms  were  started  at  the  new  works. 
After  running  awhile  in  this  way,  arrangements 
were  made  to  transfer  all  the  Moquette  business  to 
the  new  establishment,  and  the  room  in  the  old 
works  was  filled  with  looms  and  other  machinery 
for  weaving  tapestry  carpets.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  new  looms  were  built,  and  at  the  same  time 
additions  were  made  to  the  first  mill,  nearly 
doubling  its  capacity.  In  1884  the  business  was 
still  further  extended,  and  another  building  was 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
fifty  looms,  and  fifty  new  ones  were  added.  At  the 
beginning  of  188."),  there  were  in  operation  three 
hundred   and  fifty  tapestry  looms,  about   two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  Moquette  looms  and  eight  Axmin- 
ster,  and  arrangements  made  for  still  greater  extension 
of  the  business.  The  out-put  per  day  was  over  twen- 
ty-six thousand  yards  of  carpet,  making  about  eight 
million  yards  per  year,  and  the  works  furnish  occu- 
pation for  thirty-five  hundred  operatives  and  em- 
ployes of  various  grades. 

This  husiness,  which  is  now  the  most  extensive  estab- 
ment  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  wonderful  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  his  inventions  and  improvements  have  justly 
placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  American  inven- 
tors. 

Mr.  Skinner  married  Eliza  Pierce,  who  died  in 
1869,  He  subsequently  married  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  Henry  P.  Cropsey,  of  Brooklyn.  His  children  are 
Charles  E.,  Albert  L.,  Herbert  Y.,  Uretta  P>.  and 
Aurelia  L.,  all  by  his  first  marriage. 

Smith's  Soda  Water  Factory. — The  establish- 
ment of  D.  H.  Smith,  at  first  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Warburton  Avenue,  was  moved 
to  a  new  building  on  Engine  Place,  James  and  John 
Streets.  The  premises  are  eighty  feet  square,  and 
accommodate  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
soda  water,  supplying  druggists  and  dealers  with 
charged  fountains  and  bottling  soda  and  other  bever- 
ages. The  average  bottling  done  here  is  about  one 
thousand  dozen  daily,  but  the  facilities  are  such  that 
fifteen  hundred  dozen  could  be  turned  out  with  ease. 
Mr.  Smith  started  before  1870,  and  has  been  over  six- 
teen years  in  the  business  in  Yonkers. 

Westchester  Gas-Light  Co. — Under  this  head 
we  may  condense  the  history  of  a  succession  of  efforts 
to  establish  an  Illuminating  and  Fuel  Gas  Company 
in  Yonkers,  which  has  as  yet  neither  succeeded  nor 
wholly  failed.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  the 
village  authorities  granted  to  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  name  of  "  The  People's  I  las  Co.,"  the  right 
to  manufacture  illuminating  gas,  and  lay  pipes 
through  the  streets  for  its  distribution.  This  company 
went  so  far  as  to  build  a  holder  on  the  west  side  of 
Nepperhan  Avenue  north  of  Ashburton,  but  without 
going  any  further,  sold  out,  November  23,  1872,  to 
another  organization  called  "The  City  Gas  Company." 
This  company,  without  doing  anything  at  all,  sold  out 
to  the  Westchester  Gas-Light  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1875.  This  new  company  really  car- 
ried forward  operations,  piped  the  city  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  and  manufactured  and  sold  gas  for  several  years. 
In  1879  another  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Yonkers  Fuel  Gas  Company.  This  com- 
pany leased  the  already  existing  property  of  the  West- 
chester Gas  Company,  and  also  itself  built  new  works 
near  the  river-front,  on  Nepperhan  Street.  Its  object  in 
doing  the  latter  was  to  supply  a  strong,  crude  gas  for 
fuel,  but  the  experiment  did  not  command  popular 
support.  The  affairs  of  both  these  companies  went  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  October,  1883,  and  in  this 
condition  they  still  remain.    But  in  May,  1884,  still 


another  company  was  incorporated,  called  "The 
Yonkers  Fuel,  Light,  and  Power  Company."  This 
company  leased  from  the  receiver  just  mentioned  the 
works  of  both  the  last  two  companies  named.  It  is 
solvent  and  is  manufacturing  gas  now.  But  mean- 
while, holders  of  mortgages  on  the  property  it  leases 
have  foreclosed,  and  the  property  is  now  advertised 
for  sale.  It  is  understood  that  some  arrangement, 
either  under  those  who  are  now  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions or  under  wholly  new  hands,  is  likely  to  be  made, 
by  which  work  will  be  continued,  ami  these  develop- 
ments will  not  after  all  be  practically  thrown  away. 

Fleming's  Wool  Extract  Factory.— This  was 
started  by  John  K.  Fleming  in  1876.  The  business 
is  that  of  extracting  the  wool  from  rags,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  again.  It  was  begun  on  Nepperhan 
Street,  but  in  1877  it  was  moved  to  Chicken  Island  in 
a  building  leased  of  Edward  Underbill.  This  was 
burned  in  1881,  causing  a  loss  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  present  factory,  on  Bridge  Street,  near 
Ludlow  Station,  was  then  built  and  occupied.  It 
employs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hands.  There  is  in 
the  State  but  one  other  establishment  of  this  kind, 
and  that  is  located  at  Little  Falls. 

The  New  York  Plow  Company. — The  business 
from  which  this  has  grown  was  started  at  Peekskill 
by  Messrs.  Minor  &  Horton  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1826.  In  1863  that  business  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Peekskill  Plow  Company.  This  afterwards  con- 
solidated with  the  New  York  Plow  Company,  which 
had  then  been  recently  started  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
the  business  was  transferred  thither.  The  works 
there  having  been  burned,  the  business  >vas  removed 
to  Yonkers  in  1878,  where  the  large  building  on 
Vark  Street,  between  Riverdale  and  Hawthorne  Ave- 
nues, previously  used  by  the  Clipper  Mowing-Machine 
Company,  was  secured  and  occupied  till  1882.  Then 
the  business  was  removed  to  its  present  location  at 
the  foot  of  Vark  Street.  The  foundry  here  is  eighty 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  forge-shop  forty- 
two  by  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  and  the  pattern- 
shop,  which  is  fireproof,  forty  by  forty  feet.  There 
are  also  a  brick  machine-shop,  containing  the  offices, 
and  a  two-story  store-house.  The  average  number  of 
hands  employed  the  year  through  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  ensilage 
and  fodder-cutters  and  other  agricultural  implements 
are  manufactured,  and  many  of  their  goods  are  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
James  B.  Brown,  president ;  J.  W.  Douglass,  secre- 
tary ;  and  John  Pentreath,  superintendent.  The  New 
York  office  is  at  No.  55  Beekman  Street. 

Rose,  McAlpin  &  Co.  (Nepperhan  Leather- 
Works). — This  firm,  composed  of  G.  L.  Rose,  G.  L. 
McAlpin  and  \V.  W.  McAlpin,  began  business  in 
1879  at  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  James  Kitter- 
ingham.  They  admitted  Mr.  Kitteringham  to  part- 
nership with  them,  but  he  soon  withdrew.  In  1SS2 
they  erected  the  works  on  Elm  Street,  known  as  the 
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Neppcrhan  Leather-Works,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing morocco  of  all  descriptions,  in  addition  to 
fancy  leathers,  in  which  they  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged. The  works  employ  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  men. 

The  Municipal  Gas  Company. — This  company 
was  organized  June  2,  1879.  Its  original  trustees 
were  W.  C.  Fargo,  G.  W.  King,  B.  F.  Sherman,  F. 
W.  Allen  and  E.  J.  Jerzmanowski.  The  capital 
stock  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Works  were  erected  at  Ludlow 
and  gas  was  manufactured  from  water,  under  the  pro- 
cess patented  by  C.  Tessie  de  Montay.  The  works  at 
Ludlow  are  well  built,  and  are  in  their  arrangement 
and  security  so  nearly  perfect  that  the  insurance 
companies  take  risks  on  them  at  twenty  to  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  less  premium  than  on 
any  other  gas-works  in  the  city.  The  company  has 
mains  in  nearly  every  street  in  Yonkers,  but  its  opera- 
tions are  not  extended  beyond  the  city  limits.  They 
have  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  feet  a  day,  the  gas  being  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  candle-power.  The  company  had  the 
contract  for  lighting  the  city  till  July,  18X5.  Lamps 
were  kept  burning  all  night  for  fifteen  dollars  a  lamp 
per  year.  There  are  in  the  city  six  hundred  and  six 
public  lamps.  The  price  of  gas  in  1885  was  $1.25  per 
thousand  feet.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Dr. 
Samuel  Swift,  president;  Peter  U.  Fowler,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  Foster  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and 
T.  B.  Crowell,  superintendent.  G.  W.  King  vai 
president  from  the  organization  for  about  six  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  B.  F.  Sherman,  and  he,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  Dr.  Swift  May  4,  1884. 

The  Westchester  Telephone  Company. — A 
telephone  exchange  was  started  in  Yonkers  under 
the  management  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  January  6,  1880.  It  had  forty-five  sub- 
scribers. It  was  sold  by  the  Western  Union  to  the 
Metropolitan  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  of 
New  York  City  about  July  1st  of  the  same  year,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  Westchester  Telephone 
Company  about  October  1,  1881.  At  that  time  the 
company  was  not  fully  organized  with  a  complete 
system  of  officers.  The  organization  was  completed 
about  a  month  later.  George  L.  Philips  then  became 
general  manager  in  place  of  L.  B.  Harris,  who  had 
acted  as  such  up  to  that  time.  General  C.  H.  Bar- 
ney was  general  superintendent  for  awhile,  beginning 
in  December,  1881.  These  managers  operated  from 
their  office  in  New  York  City,  the  local  exchange 
and  the  general  oversight  of  the  business  in  this 
locality  being  conducted  by  Miss  A.  H.  Adgate. 
About  January  1,  1882,  W.  R.  Cabot  was  appointed 
assistant  general  manager,  with  his  office  in  Y'onkers. 
He  continued  in  that  position  till  December  of  the 
same  year,  after  which  there  was  no  general  superin- 
tendent on  the  field  till  the  appointment  of  R.  E. 
Alexander,  the  present  assistant    manager,  about 


October  1,  1883.  Miss  Adgate  waa  the  first  manager 
of  the  Yonkers  Exchange,  serving  from  the  time  it 
was  opened  till  April  30,  1884,  when  she  resigned, 
and  the  duties  of  that  position  were  assumed  by  the 
assistant  manager. 

The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  general 
State  law,  and  operates  under  licenses  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  Telephone  Company.  Nearly  all  the  stock 
is  held  by  parties  outside  of  Y'onkers,  and  the  central 
effices  of  the  company  are  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Its 
officers  are  Dexter  A.  Smith,  president;  H.  L.  Storke, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  and  C.  F.  Cutler, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  district  of  its  opera- 
tions comprises  the  territory  north  of  New  Y'ork 
City  to  a  line  thirty-three  and  one-third  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  and  including  Haverstraw  and  Nyack 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  exchanges  are  at 
Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarry  town,  White  Plains,  Mount 
Vernon,  Hartsdale,  Port  Chester.  Rye,  New  Rochelle 
Westchester,  Haverstraw  and  Nyack.  These  ex- 
changes have  connections  with  smaller  towns  and 
villages  near  them.  The  district  is  connected  with 
New  Y'ork,  and  by  this  means  connections  may  be 
made  with  any  city  or  locality  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  Yonkers  Exchange  has  two  hundred 
and  sixty- four  subscribers  and  in  the  whole  district 
there  are  about  six  hundred  subscribers  more.  There 
are  in  the  district  about  one  thousand  miles  of  wire, 
and  the  work  of  maintaining  and  operating  is  done 
by  thirty-nine  employes. 

Medicinal  Manufactures. — On  the  12th  of 
January,  1885,  a  fire  occurred  w  hich  destroyed  an  im- 
mense building  standing  between  Dock  Street  and 
Neppcrhan  Street,  and  facing  the  bend  of  the  Nep- 
pcrhan River.  This  building  was  constructed  by  the 
late  C.  H.  Lilienthal,  and  was  long  used  by  him  as  a 
tobacco-factory.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  it  had  been 
occupied  since  1881  by  Reed  &  Carnsick,  manufactur- 
ers of  beef  peptonoids,  and  by  the  Maltine  Manufac- 
turing Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  maltine.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  it  became  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  York  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Lactopeptine.  The  fire  destroyed  machi- 
nery and  stock  belonging  to  these  companies  to  the 
amount  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  value.  The  Mal- 
tine Manufacturing  Company  since  the  fire  have  car- 
ried on  their  operations  in  the  building  on  Palisade  A  ve- 
nue, formerly  occupied  by  Flagg's  factory.  They  are 
in  that  building  now. 

The  Fern  Brook  Carpet  Co — This  company, 
located  near  Ludlow  Station,  began  business  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  having  been  in  operation  before,  under 
the  name  of  the  Hamilton  Wooloid  Co.  The  pro- 
duct sought  was  "  wooloid,"  which  was  obtained  by 
subjecting  hair  to  a  chemical  process  that  gave  it  a 
crimp  and  spring,  in  etlect  closely  resembling  wool,  at 
the  same  time  subduing  its  glossy  and  wiry  appeal! 
ancc.  The  process  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  (iideon 
Hamilton,  who  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
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original  corporation,  while  Charles  R.  Flint  was  its 
president.  In  the  summer  of  1882  the  works  began 
to  produce  from  this  material  yarns  for  ingrain  car- 
pets, using  the  wooloid  as  a  basis  in  combination  with 
wool  and  camels'  hair. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hamilton  with  the  company 
was  dissolved  in  April,  1883,  and  a  reorganization  took 
place.  Mr.  Flint  remained  its  president,  William  N. 
Ivins  became  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  II.  T. 
Bragg  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  works. 
The  stock  capital  was  made  $50,000,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  plant  for  spinning  was  doubled  at  an 
expense  of  about  $15,000.  The  company  was  again 
reorgan-zed  October  1, 1885,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Fern. Brook  Carpet  Co.,"  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  of 
New  York,  taking  an  interest  in  the  new  departure, 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Law  becoming  president,  and  Mr. 
Ivins  and  Mr.  Bragg  remaining  treasurer  and  super- 
intendent as  before.  The  new  company  now  have  six 
sets  of  woolen  cards,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four 
spindles,  forty-five  two-ply  and  five  three-ply  ingrain 
looms,  dye-houses,  etc.,  complete  for  the  manufacture 
of  two  and  three-ply  ingrain  carpets  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  first  installment  for  the  manufacture  of 
Wilton  and  Body  Brussels  carpets  is  now  in  the  mills 
and  in  operation.  The  indications  are  that  in  the 
luture  themanufacture  of  this  line  of  goods  will  super- 
sede other  work  in  these  mills. 

The  Washburn  &  Moore  Manufacturing  Co. 
— This  company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  sanitary  plumbing  apparatus.  It  began  business  at 
its  present  location,  corner  of  Dock  and  River  Streets, 
in  March,  1882.  The  manufactures  of  the  company 
include  a  number  of  patented  fixtures,  of  which  Mr. 
C.  H.  Moore,  one  of  the  company,  and  a  practical 
plumber,  is  the  inventor.  The  company  make  the 
"Star"  and  "Eclipse"  water-closets,  which  they 
claim  are  so  constructed  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas  into  a  dwelling.  Their  "  no 
overflow  basin  and  bath  valve"  obviates  the  necessity 
for  an  overflow  pipe  for  basins  and  baths.  They  also 
manufacture  improved  hydrants  and  street  washers. 
The  business  extends  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  fitted  up  with  their  apparatus  the  mansions  of 
Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Prof.  J.  Ogden 
Doremus,  the  buildings  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  in  New  York,  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  many  others. 

Hepworth  &  Co.'s  Sugar  Machinery.— S.  S. 
Hepworth  &  Co.,  who  had,  since  1875,  been  established 
in  New  York  City,  removed  to  Yonkers  and  estab- 
lished here  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  sugar 
plantations  and  refineries  in  May,  1883.  This  firm  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Other  lines  of 
machinery,  such  as  engines,  lathes  and  machinists' 
tools,  are  also  made  here.  The  grounds  covered  by 
the  buildings  of  the  company  lie  on  the  river  and 
between  it  and  the  railroad  track,  and  are  in  extent 


one  hundred  and  thirty-five  by  three  hundred  feet. 
The  capacity  of  the  works  is  equal  to  the  employment 
of  three  hundred  hands. 

The  Yonkers  District  Tele<;kai>h  Co. — This 
company  was  incorporated  in  January,  1884,  and  fully 
organized  about  the  1st  of  February.  Its  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  taken.  The  original  board  of  directors 
were  Dr.  Samuel  Swift,  Theodore  Fitch,  Stephen  D. 
Field,  George  W.  Blanchard,  George  H.  Warren,  E. 
L.  Le  Moyne  and  S.  E.  Simonds.  The  company  has 
had  very  good  success  in  its  business,  evidently  sup- 
plying a  need  which  is  strongly  felt.  One  year  and 
a  half  from  its  organization  it  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  stock  which  had 
been  taken  and  it  is  supposed  that  its  earnings  will 
enable  it  to  continue  similar  dividends.  The  officers 
are  Dr.  Samuel  Swift,  president;  George  W.  Blanch- 
ard, secretary  and  general  manager;  and  George  H. 
Warren,  treasurer.  The  working  force  consists  of  Miss 
A.  H.  Adgate,  manager,  with  an  assistant  manager,  a 
sergeant  and  seven  messenger  boys,  who  are  ready  to 
go  at  any  call  to  any  part  of  the  city  or  to  any  other 
city  or  town  to  which  tliey  may  be  sent. 

The  American  Gear  Company. —This  is  Yon- 
kers' most  recent  industrial  organization.  It  was 
formed  within  1885.  It  is  incorporated  under  the 
manufacturing  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital  stock.  It  lias 
its  business  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its 
new  factory  in  Yonkers,  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  railroad,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Station.  The  company  gives  special  attention 
to  fine  gear-cutting  of  every  description,  under  a  new 
system  exclusively  its  own,  by  which  all  gears  are 
cut  geometrically  correct  to  any  regular  or  fractional 
pitch,  conforming  to  either  the  English  or  Metric 
measurements.  A  noted  feature  of  their  business  is 
bevel  gearing,  which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
their  system  and  improved  machinery,  could  not  be  cut 
accurately  and  economically.  They  also  build  uni- 
versal milling-machines,  steam,  gas  and  electric  mo- 
tors, power  hoisting  and  safety  clutches  for  elevators, 
wire  book  stitching  and  calendar  eyeleting  machines, 
geometric,  rosette  and  jewelers"  lathes,  engineers' 
ruling  and  routing-machines,  and  a  variety  of  ticket, 
label  and  fancy  color  printing-presses.  In  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  work  so  great  difficulties  are 
met  in  seeming  intelligent,  good  mechanics,  that  this 
company  has  decided  to  connect  with  its  practical 
work  a  mechanical  school  or  department  of  physical 
science,  lectures,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  for  the  in- 
struction of  select  apprentices  to  supply  the  com- 
pany's own  needs,  mid  to  meet  a  great  public  want 
for  a  higher  grade  of  mechanics.  The  president  of 
the  American  Gear  Company  is  Benjamin  W.  Cole, 
the  vice  president  and  treasurer  is  Henry  Y.  Chubb, 
and  the  superintendent  is  William  Ileckert. 

This  completes  the  list  of  industries  hitherto  organ- 
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ized  lb  Yonkers.  But  even  while  we  are  writing  we 
bear  of  others  projected.  The  adaptation  of  the  local- 
ity to  manufacturing  industries  seems  to  have  no  limit. 
They  have  doubled  here  within  the  last  ten  years. 
They  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  people. 
No  one  can  predict  to  what  extent  they  will  yet  grow, 
and  their  growth  will  hasten  all  other  forms  of  growth, 
and  will  bring  with  these  all  the  conditions  they  will 
require, — business,  schools,  churches,  means  of  trans- 
portation and  public  works  of  every  kind.  There  is 
a  growth  without  limit  before  the  people,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  will  depend,  humanly  speaking,  wholly 
upon  their  own  good  judgment  and  practical  wisdom 
in  appreciating  and  applying  the  forces  within  their 
reach  on  every  hand. 

Section  XV. 
The  City  Banks. 

The  city  has  two  bauks  for  discount  and  two  for 
savings.  The  "  Yonkers  Savings-Bank  "  is  the  oldest  of 
these  institutions.  It  was  incorporated  under  a  special 
act.  The  date  of  its  incorporation  was  April  13,1854, 
and  it  began  business  June  13th  of  the  same  year. 
The  next  in  order  is  the"  First  National  Bank  of  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,"  which  was  originally  chartered  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Bank  of  Yonkers,"  and  began  business 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1854.  The  third  is  the  "  Peo- 
ple's Savings-Bank  of  the  Town  of  Y'onkers,"  which 
was  incorporated  April  5,  1866,  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness April  27, 1867.  And  the  youngest  is  the  "Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,"  which  was  in- 
corporated under  the  National  Bank  Act,  December 
5,  1872,  and  began  business  February  1,  1873.  In 
regard  to  the  Savings-B;mks  we  state,  as  an  incident 
bearing  equally  on  both,  that  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1875  to  conform  all  savings  institu- 
tions to  a  uniformity  of  powers,  rights  and  liabilities. 
Under  this  act,  their  mode  of  doing  business,  their 
rates  of  dividends,  etc.,  are  fixed  by  law. 

We  give  the  histories  of  the  four  Yonkers  banks  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  began  to  do  business. 

Yonkkks  Sa  vings-Baxk. — This  is  now  thirty-two 
years  old.  Its  board  of  trustees  was  originally  forty- 
one  in  number,  but  under  the  act  of  1875,  referred  to 
above,  it  was  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The  original 
trustees  were  Ethan  Flagg,  Robert  P.  Getty,  J.  Henry 
Williams,  William  Radford,  Thomas  O.  Farrington, 
Horatio  G.  Prall,  John  T.  Waring.  Edward  \Y.  Can- 
dee,  Henry  \V.  Bash  ford,  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  Samuel 
I).  Rockwell,  William  L.  Atwater,  William  N.  Sey- 
mour, Bailey  Hobbs,  Duncan  Mael'arlane,  Charles 
Archer,  Henry  F.  Devoe,  George  Gilroy,  Amos  W. 
Gates,  James  C.  Bell,  James  L.  Valentine,  Joseph  S. 
Hawkins.  William  G.  Ackerman,  John  Olmsted,  Rob- 
ert Grant,  William  W.  Scrugham,  Jonathan  Odell, 
Benjamin  Brown,  Fielding  S.  Gant,  Joseph  H.  Jen- 
nings,  George  II.  Bell.  Frederick  A.  Coe,  Samuel  S. 
Barry,  John  Stihvell,  .lames  Scrymser,  Josiah  Rich. 
Edward  F.  Shonnard,  Henry  A.  Uuderwood,  Law- 


rence Post,  Jr.,  Jacob  Read  and  Cornelius  M*  Odell. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  men  have  since  died,  and 
eleven  more  have  been  dropped,  so  that  of  them  all 
none  are  now  in  the  direction  except  Robert  P.  Getty, 
J.  Henry  Williams  and  Jacob  Read. 

The  present  trustees  (there  being  eight  vacancies) 
are  Robert  P.  Getty,  J.  Henry  Williams,  Jacob  Read 
(original  incorporators),  George  W.  Francis,  Freder- 
ick A.  Back,  S.  Emmet  Getty.  Stephen  H.  Thayer, 
Jr.,  Sylvanus  Mayo,  J.  W.  Rockwell,  Samuel  P. 
Holmes,  S.  Francis  Quick,- George  W.  Read,  Joseph 
A.  Lockwood,  G.  Livingston  Morse,  Fred.  Von 
Storch,  William  H.  Thorne  and  Frederic  Shonnard. 
The  officers  are  Robert  P.  Getty,  president;  Jacob 
Read  and  George  W.  Francis,  vice-presidents;  S. 
Emmet  Getty,  secretary  ;  J.  Henry  Williams,  treas- 
urer ;  and  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  cashier. 

From  the  date  of  organization  to  1864  the  hank 
was  open  for  business  ou  Tuesday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings only.  From  1864  it  has  been  open  daily  as  well 
as  on  those  evenings.  Its  first  evening  hours  were 
from  6.30  to  8  p.m.,  and  its  first  day  hours  were  from 
10  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  In  later  years  its 
hours  have  been  from  9  to  12  a.m.,  from  2  to  5  and 
from  6  to  8  p.m. 

From  1854  to  1859  Mr.  Egbert  Howland,  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Yonkers,  acted  as  business  manager, 
under  the  title  of  clerk.  From  1859  to  1867  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Rockwell  was  the  clerk  and  for  part  of 
that  time  the  treasurer  also.  In  1867  he  resigned 
both  these  offices.  Then  Mr.  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  who 
had  been  trustee  from  1863  and  had  in  1866  resigned 
his  trusteeship  to  accept  the  assistant  clerkship,  was 
elected  clerk,  and  Mr.  Isaac  II.  Knox  was  chosen 
treasurer.  Mr.  Cobb  still  holds  his  office,  but  in 
j  1873  the  title  clerk  was  changed  to  the  title  cashier. 
Mr.  Knox  resigned  the  treasurership  in  1S74  and 
Mr.  .1.  Henry  Williams,  a  trustee  from  the  beginning  to 
now,  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  holds  the  office  to-day. 

Mr.  Ethan  Flagg  was  the  bank's  only  president 
from  its  opening  till  his  death  on  the  11th  of  Gctoher, 
1884,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Then  Mr. 
Getty,  a  trustee  from  the  beginning,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, and  he  continues  in  the  office  still. 

In  1S67  Mr.  Rafaelle  Cobb  was  employed  by  his 
father  as  an  assistant  in  the  clerkship.  In  1874  the 
trustees  gave  him  a  regular  appointment  as  clerk, 
whivh  he  still  holds.  He  has  served  in  the  bank  for 
eighteen  years. 

In  IX.V.l  the  deposits  with  the  hank  from  organization 
had  amounted  to  fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  In  1S67  they  had  increased  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1886,  they  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$8,359,715. 

During  its  first  five  years  the  Yonkers  Savings- 
Bank  conducted  its  business  at  the  Bank  of  Yonkers 
(now  the  First  National  Bank).  The  next  two  or 
three  years  it  conducted  it  in  a  store  on  the  opposM 
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side  of  the  street.    Then  it  hired  and  occupied  rooms 
in  the  Getty  House,  on  the  corner  of  New  Main 
Street.    In  18(5(5  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new 
building  for  it  on  (Jetty  Square.    The  result  was  the 
erection  of  the  present  elegant   banking-house,  of 
which  it  took  possession  April  1!',  L868.    It  is  of 
brown  stone  in  front  and  has  three  stories  and  a  base-  j 
ment.    It  covers  forty  by  seventy  feet  on  the  ground. 
In  the  cellar  is  a  steam-heating  apparatus.  The 
basement  is  rented  for  offices.    The  banking  is  con- 
ducted on  the  first  floor  in  a  front  apartment,  thirty- 
five  by  forty  feet,  provided  with  Lillie's  safety  vault, 
consist  ing  of  two  chambers  and  a  lire-proof  vault  in 
the  rear,  secured  by  three  combination  locks.  The 
trustees'  room,  in  the  rear  of  the  banking-room,  is  !  winter 
twenty-five  by  forty  feet. 
The  bank   has  a  police 
telegraph  attachment  to  its 
safe  and  call,  which  will 
bring  an   officer   in  one 
minute.    The  second  floor 
has   accommodations  for 
the  use  of  the  janitor,  and 
also  contains  the  Yonkers 
Lyceum  Hall.    The  third 
floor  has  a  main  lodge- 
room,  thirty-five  by  fifty- 
one  feet,  with  a  sixteen- 
foot  ceiling  and  four  ante- 
rooms.    This    floor  has 
always  been  occupied  by 
the  Freemasons.  Theerec- 
tion  of  this  building  gave 
great  impulse  to  business. 
In  four  years  the  amount 
of  deposits  doubled,  and  in 
five  years  more  it  doubled 
again,  rounding  the  mil- 
lion.   It  has  been  thought 
also  that  it  very  much 
helped  the  boom  in 
real  estate,  which  oc-  (i 
curred  immediately 

thereafter,  when  building  lots  in  sonic 
doubled  in  value,  actual  sales  being  made  at  two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  when  the  amount  paid 
just  two  years  before  had  been  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  It  also  had  an  influence  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  interest  on  Yonkers  city  indebted- 
ness. 

The  Bank,  January  1, 1886,  reported  to  the  Bank  De- 


quarters 


$840,110.(53,  and  the  whole  amount  of  money  depos- 
ited was  $8,359,715,  making  a  total  of  $9,199,825,63. 
The  whole  amount  that  had  been  paid  depositors  was 
$7,806,982.92,  and  the  amount  remaining  on  hand  and 
due  them  was  $1,392,842.71.  The  number  of  open 
accounts  was  5099.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  financial 
statement  that  the  bank  is  in  a  sound  condition. 

Samuel  Darling  Rockwell,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the   Yonkers  Savings  Bank,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  January  23,   1810.  His 
parents  were  well  to  do    farmers   for  those  days, 
whose   Christian    fidelity    made   a    happy  home. 
Here  he  remained  during  his  early  youth,  enjoy- 
ing the    advantages  of  a   common  school  during 
and  working  on  the  old  homestead  during  the 
summer.  In  1825  his  father 
procured  for  him  a  situa- 
tion in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  watch-maker  and 
jeweler,  continuing  in  the 
same  establishment  until 
he  became  the  owner  and 
succeeded  his  employer  in 
1837.    In  the  fall  of  1844 
he  came  to  Yonkers,  pur- 
chased a  site  and  built  a 
small  cottage,  and  in  the 
spring   of  1845  removed 
from   the   city    with  his 
family,  being  one  of  the 
first  of  the  business  men  of 
New  York  to  Lpeate  here, 
but  going  daily  to  and  from 
his  business  by  way  of  the 
Harlem  road  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Hudson  River 
Railway.     He  was  soon 
followed    by  many 
who,  like  himself, 
sought  relief  from  a 
crowded  city  in  the 
was   at   that  time 


pure   air   of    Yonkers,  which 

a  thinly  inhabited  country  town,  containing  only 
about  3000  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  withdrew 
from  business  in  New  York,  and  established  a  real 
estate  agency  which  he  still  continues.  He  has 
ever  been  intimately  connected  with  all  schemes 
for  public  improvement,  and  especially  interested  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools, 
partment  the  amount  due  depositors  as  $1,392,842.71,    In  religion  he  is  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian 


and  the  surplus  as  $137,072. 

The  amount  credited  to  depositors  for  the  preceding 
six  months  was  $24,300.48.  The  first  six  months  in 
1854  had  reached  but  $1244(5.  On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary 1877,  however,  $29,640  had  been  credited.  The 
whole  amount  of  interest  credited  to  depositors  from 
the  organization  to  the  1st  of  January  1886,  was 
ii.— 10 


Church,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  organizing 
a  church  of  that  denomination  in  Yonkers.  Mr. 
Rockwell  married  Oril  James,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Sherman,  of  Brinfield,  Mass.  Their  children  are 
John  William,  who  is  now  residing  in  Yonkers ; 
George  Sigourney,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Frances 
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Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  H.  Riker,  of  New  York  City; 
Julius  Taleott,  who  married  Iniogene,  daughter  of 
Alfred  Jones,  and  is  now  residing  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Yon- 
kers  and  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  enlarged  views, 
and  no  one  has  a  better  claim  to  be  considered  a 
representative  man  of  the  city. 

Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  the  cashier  of  the  Yonkers  Savings- 
Rank  is  the  son  of  the  eminent  Lyman  Cobb,  the  j 
author  of  the  numerous  school  books  whose  circula- 
tion may  be  counted  by  millions.  This  celebrated 
lexicographer  was  a  native  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
and  removed  to  New  York,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  works 
which  have  given  him  a  lasting  and  well-deserved 
fame.  Mr.  Cobb  was  born  September  18th,  1800,  and 
married  Miss  Harriet  Chambers,  of  Caroline,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1822.  Their  children 
were  Sarah  Jane,  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1823,  married  Win.  C.  Duncan  July  1,  184(5,  died 
July  7,  1847 ;  Eleanor  Mack,  bom  in  Berkshire, 
Tioga  County,  April  3,  1825  ;  Lyman,  Jr.,  born  in 
Caroline,  Tompkins  County,  September  18,  182(! ; 
Hannah  Louisa,  born  August  13, 1828  ;  George  Whit- 
ney", born  in  New  York,  October  11,  1835  ;  William 
Henry,  born  June  12,  1837  ;  Charles  Frederick,  born 
December  3,  1848,  and  Eugene  Wheaton,  born  Octo- 
ber 16,  1851.  After  a  long  life  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness this  celebrated  man  died  in  October,  1864,  at 
Colesburg,  Potter  County,  Penn.,  and  rests  in  peace 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  quiet  village. 

Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
work,  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  to  his  father,  iu 
the  preparation  of  his  numerous  works  on  educational 
subjects.  His  close  application  to  business  made 
such  inroads  upon  his  health  that  in  1850  he  removed 
to  Yonkers,  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  country  air. 
For  two  years  he  was  book-keeper  in  the  employ  of 
Marshall  Lelferts,  a  well-known  business  man  and 
Colonel  of  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York.  While  in  his  employ  the  labor  devolved  upon 
him  of  keeping  five  distinct  sets  of  books,  a  burden 
too  onerous  to  be  borne  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  Yonkers  his  permanent  home. 
Here  he  taught  school  for  three  years,  and  was  soon 
reckoned  among  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  village, 
being  elected  Clerk  of  the  village  (a  position  which  he 
held  for  seven  yean),  and  was  for  sixteen  years  justice  of 

the  peace,  performing  all  the  civil  and  criminal  busi 
ness  of  the  office  during  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 
He  was  elected  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Yonkers 
Savings  Rank,  which  he  held  for  three  yean,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  cashier,  and  has 
continued  in  that  position  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
In  186!)  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  established  a  Mission  Church,  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  another  place.  His 
connection  with  the  City  Hospital  as  chaplain,  dur- 


ing the  last  ten  years,  and  the  daily  service  conducted 
by  him,  shows  his  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  as  President  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
do  good  have  been  fully  shown.  In  the  Masonic 
fraternity  Mr.  Cobb  holds  an  honorable  place,  being 
a  member  of  four  different  bodies.  He  was  for  four 
years  Master  of  Rising  Star  Lodge,  No.  450,  a  charter 
member  of  Xepperhan  Lodge,  No.  736,  and  was  lirst 
High  Priest  of  Nepperhan  Chapter,  No.  177.  He 
was  Chatter  Member  and  thrice  Illustrious  Master  of 
Nepperhan  Council,  and  Charter  Member  and  Com- 
mander of  Yonkers  Commanderv.  No.  47,  and  is  now 
treasurer  of  the  Council  and  the  Lodge.  In  1884,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  youngest  son, 
he  made  a  tour  of  several  European  countries. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  Drake,  of 
Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County,  November  4,  1845. 
their  children  are  Ratfaelle,  born  January  3,  1850; 
married  to  Martha  C.  East,  and  has  two  children — 
Ratlaelle,  Jr.,  and  Cornelia  Willis  ;  Francis  Eugene, 
born  September  14,  1852,  and  married  to  Miss  Katha- 
rine R.  Mann,  of  Watkins,  N.  Y.;  Minnie  Putnam, 
born  March  17,  1857,  and  Frederic  Lyman,  born 
October  20,  1862.  The  only  daughter,  Miss  Minnie 
P.  Cobb,  has  just  died  in  May  1886. 

As  a  citizen  of  Yonkers  Mr.  Cobb  holds  a  high  and 
honorable  position.  A  firm  supporter  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  a  devout  member,  he  is  in  charity 
with  all  Christian  denominations.  His  character,  in 
society,  is  that  of  an  honest  and  careful  business  man, 
and  he  has  gained  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  a 
good  and  useful  citizen. 

The  First  National  Rank  or  Yonkkus,  N.  Y. 
— This  bank  also  was  organized  in  1854.  It  began 
business  on  the  10th  of  August  in  that  year,  and,  like 
the  Yonkers  Savings-Rank,  is  now  thirty-one  years 
old.  Its  original  directors,  named  in  the  articles  of 
association,  were  Amos  W.  Gates,  Ethan  Flagg,  Rob- 
ert P.  Getty,  Henry  F.  Devoe,  Lemuel  W.  Wells, 
William  H.  Arthur,  William  G.  Ackerman,  Fielding 
S.  Gant,  William  C.  Waring,  James  L.  Valentine, 
John  Olmsted,  John  Stilwell  and  Henry  W.  Bush  ford. 
The  directors  since  elected,  in  the  order  of  their  elec- 
tion, have  been  Abraham  Hatfield.  John  T.  Waring, 
Thomas  C.  Cornell,  James  C.  Bell,  Joseph  S.  Haw- 
kins, William  W.  Scrugham,  Jeremiah  Robins,  John 
W.  Mills,  Edward  Underbill,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  Corn* 
I ius  M.  Odell,  John  H.  Morris,  Jonathan  Odell,  <  reorg) 
R.  Skinner,  Henry  Rowers,  Alexander  Smith,  Wil- 
liam L.  Cogswell,  James  Faulkner,  James  Stewart, 
William  A.  Dibble,  James  M.  Drake,  Charles  Clark, 
William  H.  Doty,  Warren  R.  Smith,  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer,  Augustus  Marsh,  William  I).  Olmsted,  Samuel 
1'.  Holmes,  William  E.  Cochran  and  William  P. 
Ketcham.  Total  number  of  directors  from  the  begin- 
ning, forty-one.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
directors  in  ,lul\ .  1886,  \  i/.,  John  l  Mmstcd,  Robi  rt  P. 
Getty,  John  T.  Waring,  Thomas C.  Cornell,  Isaac  H. 
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Knox,  James  Stewart,  Warren  B.  Smith,  Rudolf 
Eickemeyer,  Charles  Clark,  William  H.  Doty,  Au- 
gustus Marsh,  William  F.  Cochran  and  William  P. 
Ketcham. 

Mr.  John  Olmsted  has  been  president  from  the  be- 
ginning, being  still  in  the  active  duties  of  the  office. 
The  first  cashier  was  Mr.  Egbert  Howland,  who  re- 
signed May  1,  1875,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
and  died  January  12,  1878.  Mr.  Howland,  before 
coming  to  Yonkers,  had  started  and  been  successively 
the  cashier  of  the  two  banks  of  discount  still  flourish- 
ing in  Peekskill  and  Somers.  He  was  the  working 
power  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Yonkers  during 
his  connection  with  it.  Mr.  William  D.  Olmsted  be- 
came cashier  of  the  bank  when  Mr.  Howland  re- 
signed in  1875,  having  been  assistant  cashier  from 
September  15,  1871.  Mr.  Olmsted  resigned  the 
cashiership  September  10,  1878,  when  Mr.  Wallis 
Smith  was  appointed  cashier.  Mr.  Smith  is  still 
in  office.  Mr.  James  T.  Howland  entered  the 
bank  at  its  opening,  as  clerk.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came assistant  to  the  cashier-  For  many  years  now 
he  has  been  the  bank  teller.  Mr.  John  H.  Keeler 
was  appointed  book-keeper  April  1, 1808,  and  resigned 
February  1,  1873.  Mr.  Wallis  Smith  succeeded  Mr. 
Keeler,  and  kept  the  position  till  he  was  made  cash- 
ier. Peter  S.  Abrams  was  employed  as  office-clerk 
and  runner  in  18(12,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
second  teller  in  1872,  and  resigned  June  1, 1877.  He 
has  since  died.  Edward  Gibson  was  engaged  as  junior 
clerk  June  4,  1875,  and,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  pro- 
moted, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  dealers'  ledger, 
at  which  he  still  remains.  Wells  Olmsted  was  en- 
gaged as  junior  clerk  in  September,  1878,  and  holds 
the  position  now.  Luke  Simpson  was  employed  as 
janitor  in  April,  1873,  and  is  janitor  still. 

Of  the  original  directors,  Amos  W.  Gates,  Ethan 
Flagg,  Henry  F.  Devoe,  Lemuel  W.  Wells,  William 
H.  Arthur,  Fielding  S.  Gant,  James  L.  Valentine  and 
John  Stilwell  have  died.  And  of  the  directors  since 
elected,  the  same  is  true  of  Abraham  Hatfield,  Joseph 
S.  Hawkins,  William  W.  Scrugham,  Jeremiah  Rob- 
ins, John  W.  Mills,  Edward  Underbill,  Cornelius 
M.  Odell,  Alexander  Smith,  William  L.  Cogswell, 
.1  anies  Faulkner  and  William  A.  Dibble.  The  total 
number  lost  by  death  has  been  nineteen. 

The  bank  in  December,  18(!4,  changed  its  relations 
from  a  State  bank  to  a  National  bank,  with  the  title 
which  it  now  holds  and  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  circulation  of  the  former  bank, 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  was  assumed  by  the  new 
bank,  and  some  of  the  notes  representing  it  have  even 
yet  not  been  presented  for  redemption. 

The  bank  began  business  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Getty  House,  receiving  at  its  opening  thirteen  depos- 
its, amounting  to  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars.  Its  first  dividend  was  paid  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1855,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
shareholders.    Its  capital  stock  is  one  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  dollars,  its  surplus  fund  is  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  its  undivided 
profits  are  $15,185.11,  mid  its  individual  deposits 
(subject  to  check)  amount  to  $485,775.78.  It  has  paid 
dividends  with  regularity  from  its  beginning,  its 
business  having  been  throughout  a  continuous  success. 

Two  years  nearly  after  its  opening  the  directors 
leased  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Getty  the  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Getty  House,  and,  in  March  18(53,  they 
erected  a  safety  vault  in  these  rooms  and  an  additional 
apartment  in  the  rear.  These  premises  they  occupied 
till  they  took  possession  of  their  present  building. 
They  are  now  occupied  by  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank. 

Plans  for  a  bank  building  (on  a  lot  of  ground  next 
south  of  the  Getty  House,  twenty-two  feet  front,  to 
which  six  feet,  bought  of  the  Anderson  estate,  were 
soon  added),  made  by  J.  Davis  Hatch,  were  adopted 
in  September,  1871,  and  work  was  begun  at  once.  In 
January,  1872,  the  Yonkers  Savings-Bank  trustees 
formally  invited  this  bank  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
banking-rooms,  free  of  charge,  till  the  completion  of 
the  new  building,  but  this  liberal  offer  proved  unnec- 
essary, and,  with  proper  acknowledgment,  was  de- 
clined. 

The  vaults  of  the  present  bank  were  built  and 
placed  in  position  by  Lewis  Lillie,  formerly  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  as  soon  as  the  building  was  enclosed. 

The  building  committee  reported  estimates  for 
counters,  desks,  furniture  and  fixtures  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1872,  most  of  which  were  furnished  by  the 
carpenters  (Seger  &  Smith),  who,  together  with  the 
masons  (J.  &  G.  Stewart),  completed  tfce  building 
about  the  1st  of  May  of  the  following  year. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1873,  after  business  hours,  the 
treasure  and  books  of  the  bank  were  removed  to  the 
new  vault;  and  on  the  next  day  business  was  begun 
in  the  new  banking-rooms,  where  it  has  been  con- 
ducted since.  The  office-hours  of  the  bank  are  from 
nine  a.m.  to  three  p.m.  of  each  day. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1879,  the  directors  of  this 
bank  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
organization  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  his- 
tory of  the  bank  to  the  time  was  carefully  prepared, 
and  printed  in  the  Yonkers  papers.  The  statement 
we  have  given,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  its  record  down  to 
that  date,  is  condensed  from  that  history.  For  what 
has  transpired  since,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  who  has  courteously  answered 
our  questions  in  reference  to  its  present  details. 

John  Olmsted,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Yonkers,  and  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
that  city,  was  born  in  Spencertown,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  October  4,  1811.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Olmsted,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  L745. 
He  married  Thankful  Crosby.  Their  son  Jonathan 
was  born  June  12,  1782,  and  settled  in  Spencer- 
town, where  he  practiced  as  a  physician,  and  also 
conducted  a  small  country  store.    In  those  primitive 
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times  the  usual  fee  for  R  professional  visit  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  fifty  cents  if  called  to  travel  a  longdistance. 
To  obtain  goods  for  his  store  he  made  occasional  visits 
to  New  York,  when  it  sometimes  took  him  two  weeks  to 
make  the  trip  on  the  slow-sailing  sloops,  the  only 
cr&ft  Used  in  early  times.  After  a  life  of  usefulness 
he  died  ai  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  leaving  a  family 
of  six  daughters  and  one  son.  The  son,  John  Olm- 
sted (subject  of  this  sketch),  left  home  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  and  found  employment  in  a  store  in 
South  Hadley,  Mass.  It  was  here  that  he  earned 
his  first  dollar.  Being  one  of  the  scholars  in  the 
Sunday-school,  his  auntoffered  him  one  dollar  for  every 
thousand  verses  of  the 
New  Testament  which 
he  could  commit  to 
memory.  The  result  was 
his  learning  from  the 
second  chapter  of  .Mat- 
thew to  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Luke,  inclu- 
sive, somewhat  more  than 
two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred verses.  He  returned 
in  the  fall  of  1X20  and 
taught  a  district  school  in 
his  native  town  with  good 
success,  the  wages  being 
twelve  dollars  a  month. 
As  was  customary  in 
those  days,  the  teacher 
"  boarded  round.'"  In  the 
spring  of  1827  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  tin- 
store  of  James  Clark, 
of  Kinderhook,  and  re- 
mained one  year.  He 
then  went  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  whole- 
sale grocery-store  of  Ste- 
phens, Lip'pincott  &  Co., 
•r)2  Front  Street.  The 
former  members  of  this 
firm  had  retired  rich  and 
the  partners  were  then 

Charles  Robb  and  John  L.  Stephens.  The  latter 
had  studied  law  and  had  entered  the  firm  to  get  some 
practical  knowledge  of  mercantile  life.  He  afterwards 
became  an  extensive  traveler,  and  his  "Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land"  and  "Travels  in  Central  America,  Chia- 
pas and  Yucatan"  are  among  the  most  interesting 
books  of  travel  ever  written  by  an  American. 

In  1882  Mr.  Olmsted  was  sent  by  the  firm  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  suit  to  be  tried  at  IMattsbnrgh,  and  he 
retains  a  vivid  remembrance  of  meeting  troops  of 
people  who  were  fleeing  from  Canada  to  escape  the 
cholera  then  raging.  After  his  return  he  found  the 
dreaded  disease  ravaging  New  York.  Business  was 
almost  suspended  and  he  could  stand  in  the  store- 


door  and  see  no  one  in  the  street,  nor  any  vessels  in 
the  slips.  The  great  fire  of  1835  destroyed  their  place 
of  business,  only  a  safe  with  books  and  papers  and  a 
few  valuable  goods  being  saved.  In  1834  Mr.  Olmsted 
made  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  then  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous journey.  For  a  part  of  the  way  he  traveled  on 
the  "  Mohawk  and  Hudson"  Railroad,  the  first  in  the 
State,  its  meagre  accommodations  being  very  far  behind 
the  equipments  of  modem  time*.  In  the  spring  of  1837 
Mr.  Olmsted  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  H.O.  Her- 
bert, under  the  firm-name  of  Herbert  tV.  Olmsted,  with 
Mr.  Ira  Davenport,  of  Steuben  County,  N.Y.,  as  special 
partner,  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  at  No.  02 

 Front  Street,  New  York. 

This  business  he  con- 
tinued at  that  place  and 
at  No.  72,  on  the  samp 
street,  till  1850,  when  he 
leased  the  store,  No.  203 
Fulton  Street,  and  occu- 
pied it  till  he  closed  up 
his  business  in  1854. 

In  May,  1837,  Mr. 
Olmsted  married  Lucin- 
da,  only  daughter  of 
William  Davenport,  of 
Spencertown,  N.Y.  They 
had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Olmsted  lived  in 
New  York  till  1850,  when 
he  purchased  a  lot  and 
built  a  house  at  Yonkers 
where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  When  the 
Hank  of  Yonkers  was 
organized  he  was  elected 
president  and  has  re- 
tained the  position  till 
the  present  time. 

Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  late  war  he  made  a 
trip  to  Virginia  and 
visited  the  battle-fields 
which  are  now  famous 
in  history.  In  1868,  in  company  with  one  of  his 
sons,  he  went  to  California,  via  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. The  events  of  this  journey  were  graphically 
described  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  and  were  afterwards  printed  in  book-form 
for  private  circulation.  In  1874  lie  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  in 
1877  he  again  went  abroad  in  company  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  for  the  third  time  a  widower,  hav- 
ing married  for  his  second  wife,  Miss  Lucy  Flagfr,  of 
Yonkers,  a  grandniece  of  Lemuel  Wells,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1854.  She  died  in  the  summer  of  18.r>8, 
leaving  one  child.  In  March,  1809,  Mr.  Olmsted  was 
united  to  Miss   Harriet   Murr.  a  granddaughter  of 
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Major  Van  Cainpen,  of  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Western  New  York.  Mrs.  Olmsted 
died  suddenly  on  the  13th  of  May,  1885. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  church  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  has  never  held  any  polit- 
ical or  civil  oftice.  In  the  business  circles  of  the  city 
there  is  no  man  who  stands  higher  for  business  ability 
and  integrity  than  he. 

The  People's  Savings-Bank  of  the  Town  of 
Yonkers. — This  bank  was  incorporated  April  5, 
186(5,  and  began  business  April  27,  1867.  Its  first 
trustees  were  Robert  J.  Douglass,  Andrew  Archibald, 
Orrin  A.  Bills,  Jonathan  Vail,  William  Radford,  Wil- 
liam B.  Edgar,  George  B.  Skinner,  James  P.  Sanders, 
William  Macfarlane,  George  F.  Goddington,  John 
Phillips,  Thomas  F.  Morris,  P21i  L.  Seger,  Nelson 
Ackert,  Levi  P.  Rose,  Henry  F.  Brevoort,  Peter  U. 
Fowler,  M.  W.  Rooney,  Clinton  M.  Davis,  George  B. 
Pentz  and  James  W.  Mitchell.  Of  these  twenty-one 
men,  Robert  J.  Douglass,  Orrin  A.  Bills,  William 
Radford,  William  Macfarlane,  George  F.  Coddington, 
John  Phillips,  Nelson  Ackert,  M.  W.  Rooney,  Clinton 
M.  Davis  and  James  W.  Mitchell  are  now  dead. 

The  trustees  since  elected  have  been  John  Wheeler, 
Philip  A.  Deyo,  Isaac  G.  Johnson,  Lawrence  R.  Con- 
don, Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Joseph  Masten,  William 
A.  Gibson,  George  Stewart,  Peter  E.  Radclift',  John 
G.  P.  Holden,  James  C.  Courter,  William  H.  Cop- 
cutt,  J.  G.  Herriott,  Peter  J.  Elting,  Norton  P.  Otis, 
Rufus  Dutton,  Charles  Reed,  Charles  H.  Emerson 
James  E.  Bloomer,  C.  M.  Moseman,  Frank  E. 
Wheeler,  Halcyon  Skinner,  Robert  Neville,  John 
Embree,  A.  T.  Kear,  Abram  C.  Mott,  Charles  T.  Mer- 
cer, John  Wallace,  Charles  E.  Gorton,  John  Crow- 
ther,  George  H.  Selleck  and  A.  P.  Hazard.  Of  these, 
Joseph  Masten,  Peter  E.  Radclift',  Robert  Neville  and 
John  Crowther  are  dead. 

The  present  trustees  are  Jonathan  Vail,  John 
Wheeler,  John  G.  P.  Holden,  Charles  II.  Emerson, 
Halcyon  Skinner,  John  Embree,  Abram  C.  Mott,  John 
Wallace,  Charles  E.  Gorton,  James  P.  Sanders,  Law- 
rence R.  Condon,  Peter  J.  Elting,  Rufus  Dutton, 
Frank  E.  Wheeler,  A.  T.  Kear,  Charles  T.  Mercer, 
George  H.  Selleck,  Charles  Reed  and  A.  P.  Hazard. 
The  president  is  Rufus  Dutton ;  the  vice-presidents 
are  J.  G.  P.  Holden  and  Peter  J.  Elting  ;  the  treasurer 
is  George  W.  Cobb  ;  the  secretary  is  A.  C.  Mott ;  and 
the  counsel  is  James  P.  Sanders. 

The  bank  is  open  daily  from  ten  to  one  and  two  to 
four;  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings from  half-past  six  to  eight. 

It  reported  to  the  Bank  Department,  January  1, 1886, 
its  amount  due  to  depositors  as  $445,970.47  and  its 
surplus  as  $20,357.37.  The  whole  amount  credited  to 
depositors  since  organization  has  been  $172,184.00  ; 
the  whole  amount  of  money  deposited  since  organiza- 
tion has  been  $2,898,641.47;  total,  $3  070,825.47  ;  the 
whole  amount  of  money  paid  depositors  has  been 


$2,024,855.00  ;  amount  due  depositors,  as  stated  above, 
$445,!)70.47. 

The  presidents  of  the  bank,  in  the  order  named, 
have  been  William  Radford, Thomas  F.  Morris,  George 
B.  Pentz,  Joseph  Masten,  Charles  Reed  and  Rufus 
Dutton.  Its  only  treasurer  has  been  George  W. 
Cobb.  Its  secretaries  have  been  James  P.  Sanders, 
J.  G.  P.  Holden  and  Abram  C.  Mott.  Its  first  business 
was  done  in  the  Radford  building,  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  David  Hawley.  Its  present  accommodations  arc 
in  the  Anderson  building,  next  south  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

The  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
Yonkers. — This  bank  was  incorporated  December  5, 
1872.  The  first  meeting  of  its  stockholders  to  elect  direct- 
ors svas  held  January  31 ,  1873,  and  the  bank  was  opened 
for  business  the  next  day.  The  first  directors  elected 
were  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  Peter  U.  Fowler,  Jona- 
than Vail,  William  H.  Copcutt,  Joseph  Peene,  Henry 
R.  Hicks,  William  Macfarlane,  James  Ackerman, 
Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  William  G.  Ackerman,  Charles  R. 
Dusenberry  and  John  Wheeler.  Those  elected  since 
have  been  Charles  E.  Waring,  Levi  W.  Flagg,  Wil- 
liam S.  Carr,  Ezekiel  J.  Elting,  William  Fred.  Law- 
rence, Philip  A.  Deyo,  Peter  J.  Elting,  John  H. 
Keeler,  Joseph  Masten,  Isaac  M.  Dyckman  and 
Andrew  Deyo.  All  these  men  are  living  except  Wil- 
liam Macfarlane  and  Joseph  Masten.  The  present 
directors  are  Charles  E.  Waring,  Henry  R.  Hicks, 
Charles  R.  Dusenberry,  William  Fred.  Lawrence, 
Ezekiel  J.  Elting,  Philip  A.  Deyo,  Peter  U.  Fowler. 
Tsaac  M.  Dyckman,  Peter  J.  Elting,  Jonathan  Vail, 
William  H.  Copcutt  and  Andrew  Deyo 

Charles  H.  Hamilton  was  the  bank's  first  president, 
but  held  the  office  for  one  year  only.  From  that  time 
Jonathan  Vail  has  been  the  only  president.  The 
only  vice  president  has  been  Peter  U.  Fowler,  and 
the  only  cashier  has  been  John  H.  Keeler.  The  tel- 
ler of  the  bank  is  Henry  M.  Anderson,  the  book- 
keeper is  George  W.  Peene  and  the  runner  is  Robert 
B.  Light. 

The  bank  began  business  in  the  Yonkers  Savin  gs- 
Bank  building,  but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873,  moved 
into  the  rooms  then  vacated  by  the  First  National 
Bank,  in  the  south  end  of  the  Getty  House.  In 
these  rooms  it  still  remains. 

This  bank  has  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  to  secure  its 
circulation.  The  bonds  were  bought  at  ninety-nine 
and  a  half,  and  are  now  quoted  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  and  a  half. 

The  bank  has  paid  regular  semi-annual  dividends 
from  the  beginning,  twenty-four  in  all,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $81,500.  It  has  a  surplus  fund  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  its  undivided  profits  in 
hand  are  $10,000.00,  showing  in  all  profits,  less 
expenses,  premiums,  loans,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$100,187. 19. 

Its  business  statement  for  June  3,  1886,  was  as 
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follows  :  Resources — loans  and  discounts,  $267,488.77. 
Liabilities — capital  stock  paid  in,  $100,000  ;  surplus 
fund,  $20,000;  undivided  profits,  $10,000;  total 
liabilities,  $548,553.14;  total  net  deposits,  $334,060,86. 

The  public  confidence  in  all  the  Yonkers  banks  is 
thorough.  The  stability  of  the  directors  and  of  all 
the  prominent  officers  is  shown  by  their  history. 
Noted  among  the  long-standing  trustees  of  the  sav- 
ings-banks and  the  directors  of  the  banks  of  dis- 
count, are  a  few  who  have  been  connected  with 
them  as  such  from  the  beginning,  and  many  others 
of  whom  this  statement  is  nearly  applicable.  The 
money  and  property  foundation  on  which  the  banks 
rest  has  been  shown  to  be  solid,  and  most  of  the  men 
who  have  been  in  their  direction  have  been  among 
the  safest  and  strongest  men  the  Yonkers  business 
community  has  ever  known.  Among  the  officers  of 
the  banks,  it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  if  we  es- 
pecially speak  of  Mr.  John  Olmsted,  the  only  presi- 
dent the  First  National  Rank  has  ever  had,  and 
whose  business  carefulness  and  integrity  through  all 
the  strain  of  the  last  thirty-one  years  of  financial  ex- 
perience have  been  without  a  stain.  He  is  now  one 
of  our  most  venerable  citizens,  but  remains  ever  at 
his  post,  true  to  the  trust  committed  to  his  hands. 
All  whose  affairs  arc  to  any  special  extent  involved 
in  the  management  of  this  bank  feel  a  great  sense  of 
safety  in  having  their  business  interests  in  the  keep- 
ing of  such  a  careful  head. 

In  January,  1S83,  the  Yonkers  Savings-Rink  had 
a  little  experience  which  cannot  be  left  out  by  one 
professing  to  give  its  history.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  2-r>th,  a  rumor  was 
somehow  started  that  it  was  in  trouble.  How  it  orig- 
inated has  never  been  learned.  Various  statements 
were  made  at  the  time.  One  was  that  a  woman  hav- 
ing called  at  the  bank  to  draw  money  just  before  two 
o'clock,  and  finding  it  not  yet  open,  had  immediately 
afterwards  remarked  on  the  street  or  in  a  store,  that 
she  had  been  to  the  bank  for  money,  but  that  tltc 
bant  had  closed  ilx  doom  and  xhc  could  not  (jet  if.  How- 
ever the  rumor  was  started,  the  effect  was  electric. 
A  run  00  the  bank  began  during  its  afternoon  hours, 
and  continued  for  the  next  two  days,  dying  out  grad- 
ually with  the  closing  hours  of  Saturday.  The  offi- 
cers had  securities  in  their  hands  at  the  time  ou 
which  they  could  have  realized  $800,000,  if  it  had 
been  necessary.  They  continued  courteously  to  meet 
every  demand  upon  them  during  all  their  regular 
hours,  and  when  they  closed  successively  at  twelve 
and  five,  remained  with  applicants  yet  in  the  bank 
till  half-past  one  and  half-past  six,  till  the  last 
applicant  had  his  money.  They  paid  out  in  all  sev- 
enty-lour thousand  dollars,  every  dollar  of  which,  as 
it  went  out,  only  strengthened  the  bank  more  and 
more,  while  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  excite- 
ment suffered  the  loss  of  their  interest  due,  and  a  few 
of  them  were  even  so  unfortunate  as  to  dissipate 
within  a  few  hours,  all  their  principal  besides.    It  is 


said  that  nearly  all  the  amounts  were  re-deposited 
in  the  bank  within  the  next  six  months,  and  that  most 
of  them  w  ere  returned  in  the  identical  bills  and  silver 
which  had  been  paid  out. 

The  instability  of  earthly  things  is  proverbial,  but 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  Yonkers  banks  are  as  solid 
and  safe  as  any  such  institutions  can  be. 

The  ancestor  of  Jonathan  Vail,  the  president 
of  the  Citizens'  National  Rank,  was  John  Vail,  who 
is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  from  Wales  and 
settled  at  Goshen,  Orange  County.  The  old  family 
homestead  was  located  in  what  is  known  as  "  East 
Division."  John  Vail  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abram,  whose  son  John  married  Jane  Rcid,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
born  at  Minisink,  November  15,  1824.  When  a 
child,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Franklin 
Square,  in  the  town  of  Wallkill.  His  education  was 
obtained  at  Montgomery  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one  he  went  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business,  which  he  carried  on  successfully 
for  many  years.  In  1857  he  came  to  Yonkers,  which 
has  since  that  time  been  his  home,  ami,  continuing  in 
his  former  business,  he  established  the  firm  of  Vail  & 
Elting.  He  retired  from  the  firm  in  1868.  In  1873 
he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Hank,  anil  was  elected  Vice-President.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  insti- 
tution, a  position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1 87i»  he 
was  elected  alderman  for  the  second  ward  of  Yonkers, 
and  held  that  office  for  four  years,  and  is  at  present 
one  of  the  loan  commissioners  of  the  county,  having 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  1S82.  In 
politics  he  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  but  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  has  led  him  to  take  comparatively 
little  part  in  political  affairs. 

Mr.  Vail  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Devoe,  of  New  York,  and  has  two  children,  Frederick 
C.  and  Clara  .lane. 

William  F.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Citizens'  National  Hank  is  one  of  Yonker's  most 
progressive  citizens.  The  families  bearing  the 
name  of  Lawrence,  and  which  are  so  numerous 
in  this  county,  are  the  descendants  of  three  brothers 
— John,  William  and  Thomas — who  came  to  America 
in  1686,  and  in  1644,  in  company  witli  several  others, 
obtained  a  patent  from  Governor  Kieft  for  the  land 
now  included  in  the  town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  the  youngest  of  these  brothers, 
in  L666  became  the  owner  of  a  large  trai  t  of  land  in 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  and  afterwards  bought  the  whole  of 
Ilellgate  Neck,  having  an  extended  front  on  the 
Last  Kiver.  Hi'  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
the  name  now  living  in  this  county.  H  is  descendant. 
Major  Samuel  Lawrence,  was  B  prominent  citizen  of 
Yonkers.  His  homestead  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  private  road  known  as  "  Valentine's  Lane,"  and 
west  ofRiverdale  Avenue.    He  married  Miss  Abigail 
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Pell,  and  left  a  family  of  five  children, — Jonathan; 
Bishop;  Mary,  wife  of  William  Scudder;  Isabella, 
wife  of  James  Valentine ;  and  Nicholas,  who  left  00 
descendants. 

Jonathan,  the  oldest  son,  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Aaron  Reed.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren,— Maria,  wife  of  Isaac  Taylor;  Robert,  who  mar- 
ried Eliza  Crisfield ;  Eliza,  wife  of          Tice ;  Jane, 

wife  of  Henry  Danks;  Samuel,  who  died  unmarried  ; 
and  William  H.,  who  was  born  February  28,  L813, 
and  died  January  13,  1879.  He  married  Maria  V. 
Back.  Their  children  are  Harriet,  wife  of  Milo  S. 
Baker,  of  Los  Angelos, 
Cal. ;  Mary  Frances,  Fran- 
cis, Henry  and  Arthur, 
all  deceased ;  William  F., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; 
James  V.,  who  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  the  well- 
known  authoress ;  Isa- 
bella ;  Arnette  ().,  now 
living  in  Yonkers  ;  Cecil 
R.,  Herbert  H.  and  Eu- 
gene G.,  all  of  whom  are 
now  residing  in  Colorado. 

William  F.  Lawrence 
was  born  in  Yonkers  Jan- 
uary 15, 1841.  His  father, 
who  was  justly  esteemed 
as  an  active  and  useful 
citizen,  and  held  many 
public  positions,  did  not 
fail  to  instill  into  his  mind 
at  an  early  age  habits  of 
industry,  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to 
exercise.  Leav- 
ing home  at  the 
age  of  fourteen, 
he  first  found 
employment  in 
the  office  of  Hon. 
Wm.  W.  Scrug- 
ham,  but  shortly 
after  entered  as 
a  clerk  in  a  gro- 
cery-store, where  he  remained  four  years.  He  then 
became  book-keeper  for  the  firm  of  Reed,  Speed- 
ling  &  Co.,  lumber  and  coal  dealers,  and  soon  after 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
retiring,  the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Speedling  &  Lawrence.  Mr.  Speedling  died 
in  1872,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business,  which  has  since  been  conducted  with 
his  brother,  James  V.,  under  the  firm-name  of  "  Law- 
rence Bros."    The  business  of  this  firm  is  very  exten- 


sive, and  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  of  Yonkers.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  addition  to  this, 
is  largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  He  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Citi- 
zens' National  Bank  of  Yonkers,  a  trustee  of  the 
"  Yonkers  Fuel,  Light  and  Power  Company,"  and 
a  stockholder  and  trustee  of  the  company  owning  the 
Weekly  and  Daily  Statesman.  A  Republican  in  politics, 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  frequently  solicited  to  serve 
as  a  candidate  for  local  offices,  1ml  has  persistently 
declined,  except  when  once  induced  to  run  for  the 
office  of  alderman,  his  time  and  attention  being  wholly 

devoted  to  his  business, 
which  owes  its  success  to 
his  industrious  energy. 

Mr.  Lawrence  anil  his 
family  are  connected  with 
the  St.  John's  Episcopal 
( 'hiirch,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  vestry  and  a 
warm  supporter.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  J.,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Weddle,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1869.  They  have 
four  children,  —  W.  H. 
Stanley  (who  died  October 
16,  1880),  Mabel,  Maud 
and  Arthur. 


Section  XVI. 
Public  Charities  and  Vol- 
untary  'haritable 
Institutions. 
All  communities  in  our 
country  have  been  called 
to  provide  for  the  helpless 
poor  and  suffer- 
ing. Yonkers 
must  have  felt 
this  demand  up- 
on it  from  a  very 
ral  ly  period.  Till 
within  the  List 
fifty  years,  how- 
ever, the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  settle- 
ment   and  the 

simple  habits  of  its  people  must  have  made  living  very 
cheap.  Still  there  was  some  helpless  poverty,  and 
especially  during  inclement  seasons,  when  work  gave 
out.  We  have  the  preserved  minutes  of  a  "Yonkers 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,'"  in  existence  during  the  winter  immediately 
j  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the  village.  It  de- 
serves a  few  words  of  tribute,  as  being  typical  of 
many  associations  which  have  existed  in  the  past, 
but  for  which  more  permanent  arrangements  have 
since  been  quite  generally  substituted.    The  winter 
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of  1854  and  1855  seems  to  have  been  very  severe  and 
to  have  brought  great  distress  on  many  in  Yonkers. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  people  "  held  at  the  Getty  House 
on  the  evening  of  January  3,  1855,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  raising  a  fund  to  relieve 
t lie  poor  of  the  town,  J.  A.  Underwood  was  chosen 
chairman  and  .lames  L.  Valentine  secretary."  On 
motion  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  town  he  Laid  off  in 
five  sections,  each  comprising  a  school  district ;  that 
a  committee  on  supervision  he  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict ;  that  in  Districts  1,  .'!,  J  and  5  the  school  trustees 
of  each  District  he  such  committee  for  the  district, 
while  in  district.  No.  2  John  Hohhs,  J.  Henry  Williams 
W.  H.  Lawrence,  Samuel  S.  Barry,  Wm.  (A  Foote,  Geo. 
Macadam  and  James  W.  Mitchell  he  the  committee." 
The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted: 

''That  said  committee  have  power  to  add  to  their 
number  if  necessary. 

"That  the  following  persona  constitute  a  central 
committee,  viz..  Thomas  C.  Cornell,  John  T.  Waring, 
Duncan  .Macfarlanc,  Thomas  ().  Farrington,  Lemuel 
W.  Wells, Samuel  D.  Rockwell  and  Henry  A.  Under- 
wood. 

"That  said  committee  have  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  or  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur,  and 
to  make  all '  necessary  arrangements  by  appointing 
visitors,  dividing  the  town  into  districts,  and  devising 
all  other  methods  that  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

"  That  the  central  committee  have  power  to  em- 
ploy poor  persons  to  break  stone,  to  be  used  on  the 
road  from  the  bridge  by  the  Broadway  House  to 
Ackcrman  A:  DeyO's  store." 

Thus  was  started  a  very  active  temporary  associa- 
tion for  charity.  Its  minutes  show  very  frequent 
meetings  held  from  January  12th  to  March  12th. 
when  the  work  ceased,  probably  because  the  work 
season  was  again  coming  on.  In  an  "  Appeal  to  the 
Public/'  made  by  the  committee  in  March,  over  the 
names  of  Samuel  1>.  Rockwell,  chairman,  and  Thomas 
C.  Cornell,  secretary,  it  was  stated  that  during  their 
work  they  had  extended  aid  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  families  and  given  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  tickets  for  provisions  and  fuel,  at  a  total  cost  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars.  The  money 
they  had  received  from  subscribers  had  been  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars.  They  intimated 
that  they  would  soon  have  to  suspend  operations  if 
they  did  not  receive  more  funds.  We  have  no  min- 
utes of  later  than  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this 
appearand  so  we  judge  that  no  more  funds  came  in. 

Of  movements  of  the  kind  here  described  there 
have  been  many.  The  people  have  been  compelled 
to  look  after  their  poor.  In  general,  however,  the 
direct  ministries  to  them  have  been  by  the  churches 
and  by  town,  village  or  city  boards.  To  these  min- 
istries have  always  been  added  the  giving  at  house- 
doors  ami  business  counters  or  on  the  public  streets. 
Churches  of  the  right  spirit  have  always  gladly  min- 


istered to  their  own  poor  members  and  also  to  the 
other  deserving  subjects  of  poverty.  Their  aggre- 
gate giving  to  the  poor  has  reached  a  vast  amount 
throughout  our  land.  And  then,  too,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  every  really  enlightened  and  benign  gov- 
ernment, public  provision  has  always  been  made  for 
the  poor.  ( )ne  of  the  city  departments  of  Yonkers  is 
its  department  for  attention  to  its  poor.  The  present 
commissioner  of  .charities  is  Mr.  George  Rayner.  The 
city  reports  show  that  the  amount  expended  by  him 
in  his  work  during  the  year  ending  February  28, 
1885,  was  $21)88.57. 

It  always  was  and  more  and  more  is  felt,  in  large 
communities  at  least,  that  loose  giving  to  unknown 
persons  is  an  evil.  It  encourages  deception  as  well  as 
indolence,  and  largely  victimizes  the  charitably  dis- 
posed. Much  thought  has  been  given  to  this  matter, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  devising  of  an  institution 
now  existing  in  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  and  repre- 
sented in  Yonkers.  We  let  this  institution  speak  for 
itself  by  giving,  with  its  name  and  a  statement  of  its 
start  and  organization,  a  liberal  extract  from  its  first 
annual  report,  made  December  12,  1883,  together  with 
the  items  of  its  treasurer's  latest  printed  report. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  thk  City 
of  Yonkers. — This  society  was  organized  January 
15,  1883.  At  the  meeting  for  organization,  Hon.  Nor- 
ton P.  Otis,  Hon.  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  Howard  R. 
Butler,  Thomas  C.  Cornell,  G.  Livingston  Morse, 
William  W.Serugham,  A.  C.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Thomas 
F.  Gane,  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,f.r 
officio,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Charities,  ex  officii 
were  chosen  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  first  three  gentlemen,  in  the  order  named, 
were  respectively  chosen  president,  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  Two  committees,  a  relief  committee  and 
a  finance  committee,  were  also  elected.  Mr.  James 
S.  Fitch  was  chosen  secretary,  and  the  central  office 
of  the  society  was  fixed  on  Buena  Yista  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Hudson  River  Railroad  station.  The  city 
was  laid  oil'  into  six  divisions,  and  these  divisions 
were  sub-divided  into  twenty-six  districts.  The  di- 
visions were  designated  as  the  Northwest,  Northeast, 
Central,  Southeast.  West  and  "Southwest.  To  each 
division  was  assigned  a  lady  chairman  and  a  number 
of  district  visitors.  The  objects  of  the  society  are 
clearly  stated  in  the  report  named  above.     It  says, — 

"This  society  has  for  its  objects  the  discouragement 
of  mendicancy  and  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  and 
the  elevation  anil  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  it  endeavors  to 
procure  accurate  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
each  and  every  case  of  poverty  existing  in  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  relief  afforded  by 
the  churches,  benevolent  societies  and  individuals,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  these  charitable  agencies  to 
the  specific  cases,  to  establish  a  system  of  visitation 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  to  furnish  reports  on  cases 
applying  to  societies  or  individuals,  and,  in  general, 
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to  prevent  the  misdirection  of  charitable  effort  in 
Yon  Iters,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  such  effort.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  main  object  of  the  society  is  not  to  dispense 
relief,  but  rather  to  ascertain  and  sift  out  all  the  de- 
serving cases  and  to  see  that  they  are  assisted  through 
the  proper  channels.  Still,  in  cases  where  no  adequate 
relief  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  the  society 
is  obliged  to  render  assistance  itself,  the  expenses  of 
such  incidental  help  being  defrayed  from  a  relief 
fund  raised  by  the  society  and  kept  distinct  for  this 
purpose." 

The  rest  of  the  report  gives  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  working,  together  with  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer. There  was  also  published  in  1883  a  constitution, 
with  rules  for  district  visitors,  and  with  an  alphabet- 
ical directory  of  the  visiting  districts  and  supervisory 
divisions.  The  secretary  has  also  an  outline  blank  to 
be  used  by  visitors  and  others  in  stating  particulars 
respecting  applicants,  and  a  ticket  to  be  given  to  the 
latter  by  citizens  in  directing  them  for  aid  to  the 
society's  office.  The  work  of  the  society  in  one  year 
of  experience  had  shown  that  about  four  hundred 
persons  or  families  had  asked  for  assistance  in  Yon- 
kers  in  the  preceding  eighteen  months,  and  that  at 
the  central  office  nearly  six  hundred  carefully  de- 
tailed reports  of  cases  had  been  collected  and  were 
systematically  filed.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of 
this  society,  its  plan  seems  to  be  good,  and  the  work 
it  has  already  accomplished  is  considerable.  What 
any  citizen  needs  to  know  about  a  Yonkers  individual 
or  family  appealing  to  him  for  aid,  he  may  learn  from 
its  files,  and,  whenever  vagrants  apply  to  him,  he  may 
readily  dispose  of  them  by  a  method  protective  and 
safe.  What  must  be  had  to  secure  permanence  and 
efficiency  for  such  a  society  is  popular  sympathy  and 
support  and  popular  observance  of  its  principles  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  all  cases  of  application. 

The  present  executive  committee  (1885)  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  first,  in  respect  to  its  members.  We  notice 
that  Mr.  Howard  R.  Butler  has  dropped  out  and  Mr. 
Fisher  A.  Baker  has  come  in,  and  that  the  treasurer 
is  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cornell.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  have  not  been  changed.  The  latest  treas- 
urer's report  in  printed  form  is  for  the  year  ending 
December  12,  1883.  The  receipts  that  year  had  been 
$840.26,  and  the  expenditures  $839.03.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  figures  for  the  year  ending  January 
1,  1885,  were  somewhat  larger.  The  society  is  still 
at  its  work.  It  needs  funds,  as  every  charitable 
society  needs  them,  and  we  think  the  Yonkers  people 
will  not  let  it  go  unsupplied. 

The  Nursery  and  Home. — This  institution  is  an 
adjunct  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
A  lady  of  the  church  in  1880  "  suggested  to  the  rector 
the  opening  of  a  day  Nursery,  promising  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rent  of  rooms  for  the  purpose."  The 
object  was  "  to  provide  a  place  where  children  too 
young  to  go  to  school  might  be  safely  left  and  cared 
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for  while  the  mothers  were  away  from  home  at  their 
days'  work.  In  this  way  mothers  could  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  supporting  their  children  at  home 
without  placing  them  in  some  charitable  institution, 
and  mothers  Who  had  never  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  children  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  effort."  The  Institution  went  into  operation  on 
St.  Paul's  day,  in  1880,  as  a  Nursery  under  the  care  of 
ladies  of  the  church. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  opening,  however, 
new  interests  pressed  upon  the  lady  organizers  of 
this  work.  Some  children  without  mothers  were 
brought  to  them,  and  they  extended  their  plan  so  as 
to  receive  these  children  by  the  month,  and  even  by 
the  year.  And  then  necessity  pressed  upon  them  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  aged  women. 
Within  four  months  from  the  inception  of  their  work 
the  house  in  Carlisle  Place,  in  which  they  had  begun 
their  movement,  proved  inadecpaate,  and  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1881,  a  large,  finely  located,  and  excellently 
adapted  building  on  Palisade  Avenue  was  opened, 
and  work  upon  a  widened  plan  was  begun.  By  com- 
mon consent,  the  institution,  with  this  new  depart- 
ure, took  the  name  of  The  Nursery  and  Home.  The 
house  is  170  Palisade  Avenue. 

The  officers  of  the  society  (1885)  are  Mrs.  O. 
E.  Hosmer,  president;  Miss  L.  R.  Brereton,  secre- 
tary ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  McDonald,  treasurer ;  and  the 
managers  are  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brereton,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clark, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Whittemore,  Miss  F. 
M.  Middleton,  Mrs.  A.  McNulty,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Satterlee, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Reinfelder.  The  physicians  are  Drs.  Sam- 
uel Swift  and  A.  C.  Benedict.  The  house-mother  is 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Denniston.  The  committee  on  admis- 
sions are  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brereton  and  Miss  F.  M.  Mid- 
dleton. The  house  committee  are  Mrs.  O.  E.  Hos- 
mer, Mrs.  A.  M.  Brereton,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clark  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  and  the  clothing  committee  are 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Whittemore  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Clark.  The 
visitor  is  the  Rev.  William  H.  Mills,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  treasurer's  report  to  January  1,  1884,  showed 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  to  have  been  $3095.15 
and  the  expenditures  $3089.84. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  managers  are  held  on 
the  first  Tuesdays  of  the  month,  and  the  anniver- 
sary is  held  on  St.  Paul's  day,  when  a  public  recep- 
tion is  given  and  the  annual  report  is  read.  The 
number  of  children  received  in  the  first  year  had 
been  forty-four,  of  whom  twenty-two  had  been  re- 
moved and  three,  in  less  than  one  month,  had  died. 
There  were  four  aged  women  in  the  Home. 

The  rate  per  day  for  one  child  from  a  family  is  ten 
cents,  and  for  more  than  one,  five  cents  each.  The 
board  is  payable  by  the  week.  When  mothers  are 
able,  they  are  expected  to  clothe  their  childreu,  and 
when  the  children  are  very  sick,  they  are  expected  to 
be  with  and  take  care  of  them. 

Seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  secures  a  free  cot 
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for  a  child,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num a  free  bed  for  an  aged  woman  in  the  Nursery 
and  Home. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — This  benevo- 
lent society  was  organized  February  18,  1877,  as  an 
adjunct  of  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
officers  at  the  last  report  we  have  seen  were  Rev.  A. 
A.  Lings,  Spiritual  director ;  Thomas  B.  Caulfield, 
president ;  Oliver  P.  Buel,  vice-president ;  Valen- 
tine Browne,  M.D.,  treasurer  ;  and  Michael  Walsh, 
secretary. 

The  society  was  chartered  in  1882.  The  work  ac- 
complished during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1884, 
was  stated  as  follows  : 

Families  on  list,  twenty-three,  number  of  persons 
in  these  families,  sixty-six,  and  money  expended, 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  members  are  divided 
into  visiting  committees.  There  are  six  visiting  dis- 
tricts, and  each  district  has  two  members  to  supervise 
it.  The  society  is  managed  wholly  by  men.  About 
fifty  dollars  had  been  given,  in  the  year  mentioned,  to 
purchase  clothing  for  the  poor.  All  the  needs  were 
met  by  the  members  themselves. 

Yonkers  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children. — This  society  was  organized  in 
1881.  The  date  of  its  incorporation  was  December  14th. 
Its  object  is  defined  in  its  title.  It  was  stated  in  its 
second  annual  report  that  the  first  society  of  the  kind 
was  formed  in  New  York  City  in  1875,  and  that  in  1883  ! 
there  were  about  fifty  iu  the  United  States  and  many 
in  Europe  and  South  America.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding December  12,  1883,  fifty-two  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  society,  involving  the  welfare  of 
ninety-three  children.  Twenty-five  of  these  had 
been  sent  to  institutions  or  provided  with  comfortable 
homes  elsewhere,  and  the  influence  of  the  society  had 
been  exerted  in  many  cases  to  relieve  the  children 
without  removing  them  from  their  families.  Several 
cases  are  detailed  in  the  report  with  much  fulness, 
and  present  thrilling  illustrations  of  the  great  need 
for  this  society.  The  pamphlet  containing  this 
report  gives  all  the  reports  of  the  president,  coun- 
sel and  secretary,  the  lists  of  members  and  contribut- 
ors and  a  catalogue  of  the  kindred  societies  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  thus  replete  with  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  We  may  further  state  that 
at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  held  September 
11,  1885,  reports  showed  that  during  the  summer  just 
closed  complaints  had  been  received  and  action 
taken  involving  the  welfare  of  twenty-five  children. 
Fourteen  of  these  had  been  placed  in  institutions, 
having  been  found  either  forsaken,  or  amid  such 
vicious  and  wretched  surroundings  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  improving  their  condition  except  by  removal. 
In  one  case  four  young  children  were  abandoned  by 
both  parents,  although  the  father  was  able  to  support 
them,  and  measures  were  being  taken  to  compel  him 
to  do  so.  Two  adults,  convicted  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren, had  been  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 


These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  tije  need 
for  such  a  society,  and  also  its  great  value.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  is  in  Flagg's  building,  corner 
of  Palisade  Avenue  and  New  Main  Street.  The 
officers  are  Galusha  B.  Balch,  M.D.,  president;  John 
0.  Campbell,  vice-president;  Stephen  H.  Thayer, 
Jr.,  counsel;  Cyrus  Cleveland,  John  W.  Skinner  and 
Henry  Rankin  Freeland,  executive  committee  ;  and 
Richard  W.  Bogart,  Thomas  B.  Caulfield,  R.  T.  Pet- 
tingill,  Hiram  K.  Miller,  Henry  Kroenke,  Cyrus 
Cleveland,  John  W.  Skinner,  Henry  Rankin  Free- 
land  and  C.  H.  Leffingwell,  directors. 

The  society,  during  the  year  ending  1883,  had 
eighty  members  and  contributors,  and  had  expended 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  is  wholly 
dependent  on  popular  charity,  and  that  it  is  entitled 
to  all  that  considerate  friends  will  give  it  for  the 
work  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  statements 
we  have  made. 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital. — This  institution 
was  founded  in  1869  and  chartered  in  1870.  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Jpggar,  D.D.,  now  bishop  c  f  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio, 
was  at  this  period  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  on  Broadway  for  about  one  year.  Finding 
need  of  provision  for  the  sick  poor  of  his  parish,  he 
brought  the  attention  of  his  people  to  the  subject,  and 
the  result  was  the  opening,  about  November  1. 1869,  of 
"  St.  John's  Invalid  Home."  The  Home  was  opened 
in  a  small  house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Warburton 
and  Ashburton  Avenues.  This  house  soon  proved  to 
be  too  small  even  for  the  need  originally  contemplated. 
But  other  needs  revealed  themselves,  and  were 
pressing.  Accidents  were  frequently  occurring  in 
the  city,  and  especially  on  the  railroad,  and  there 
was  demand  for  an  adequate  hospital  to  meet  them. 
Edmund  S.  F.  Arnold,  M.D.,  for  many  years  one  of 
Yonkers'  practicing  physicians,  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished ability  in  his  profession,  had,  in  1862,  pre- 
pared and  delivered,  first  before  the  New  York  t^tate 
Medical  Society  and  again  before  the  Surgical  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Medical  Provision  for  Railroads  as  a 
Humanitarian  Measure."  The  recall  now  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  plea,  illustrated  as  to  its  points  in  the  actual 
demands  upon  " The  Invalid  Home"  during  its  few 
months  of  experience,  led  to  an  expansion  of  ideas. 
About  May  1, 1870,  the  foundereof  the  Home  rented  a 
large  building,  known  as  the  Grove  House,  on  the  east 
side  of  Woodworth  Avenue,  a  little  north  of  Locust 
Street.  The  next  step  was  the  securing  of  a  charter 
for  the  institution,  under  the  new  name  of  "St 
John's  Riverside  Hospital."  1  The  date  of  the 
charter  was  May   27,   1  S7<>,  and  the  trustees  were 

i  In  a  "  History  of  tlte  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,"  puhliihad 
in  |»imphlct  form  in  18S0,  we  rind  thin  statement,— "The  origiimtor  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Riverside  Hospital,  as  well  its  its  originator  ami  main 
helper  up  to  the  time  of  his  w  ithdrawal  from  Yonkers,  wa»  Dr.  J,  II. 
l'oolcy,  now  professor  in  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio." 
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twenty-four  in  number,  the  names  of  eight  of  whom 
were  placed  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  viz. :  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  Frederick  C.  Oakley,  Thomas  O. 
Farrington,  S.  Emmet  Getty,  John  T.  Waring,  Henry 
Bowers,  Charles  L.  Cozzens  and  William  H.  Beers. 
The  first  officers  were  Frederick  C.  Oakley,  presi- 
dent ;  Edward  C.  Moore,  vice-president ;  Thomas  O. 
Farrington,  treasurer;  and  S.  Emmet  Getty,  secretary. 
The  medical  staff  consisted  of  Drs.  Edmund  S.  F. 
Arnold,  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  James  H.  Pooley,  George 
B.  Uphain  and  E.  H.  Ludlow.  The  plan  of  internal 
management  was  committed  to  ladies.  Mrs.  James 
B.  Silkman  was  appointed  first  directress,  Mrs.  J. 
Agate,  second  directress,  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Coch- 
ran, secretary. 

The  Grove  House  and  grounds,  at  first  rented,  were 
afterwards  purchased,  and  have  since  been  the  perma- 
nent hospital  property.  The  building  remains  sub- 
stantially as  it  was  when  bought,  the  only  change 
being  the  erection  of  a  small  addition  upon  the  north 
side. 

At  or  not  long  after  the  incorporation  of  the  hospital 
it  absorbed  the  interest  and  property  of  an  earlier  as- 
sociation by  steps  of  which  an  account  must  be  given. 

In  1865  the  Supervisor  and  Justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  of  Yonkers,  constituting  the  Town  Board  of 
Health,  took  steps  (and  subsequently  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  March  15,  1866,  they  obtained 
authority)  to  raise  money  by  tax  upon  the  town  for 
the  purchase  of  property  for  a  hospital  or  pest-house. 
The  money  was  raised,  and  part  of  the  Alexander  B. 
Mott  property  on  the  Mile  Square  road,  a  little  south 
of  Palmer  Avenue,  was  bought.  Soon  after  this  move- 
ment a  voluntary  society  was  formed,  chartered  and 
formally  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Yonkers 
Hospital  Association."  Then  the  Town  Board  went 
further  and  secured  another  act  from  the  Legislature, 
under  date  of  May  30,  18(58,  directing  them  to  convey 
the  Mott  property  mentioned  to  this  new  association, 
which  they  at  once  did.  And  finally,  after  the  spring- 
ing up  of  "  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,"  the 
''  Yonkers  Hospital  Association "  having  sold  the 
Mott  property  and  received  part  of  the  proceeds  in 
cash  and  part  in  a  mortgage,  paid  over  the  cash  and 
transferred  the  mortgage  to  St.  John's  Riverside  Hos- 
pital. The  cash  went  towards  paying  for  the  Grove 
Hou-<e,  which  was  bought  for  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  mortgage  on  the  Mott  prop- 
erty is  still  held  by  the  managers  of  the  Riverside 
Hospital.  A  condition  made  by  the  Yonkers  Hospi- 
tal Association  in  transferring  this  property  to  the 
new  Hospital  was  that  it  should  perpetually  endow 
two  beds  in  the  latter  for  the  use  of  the  association 
making  the  transfer,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  it 
might  thereafter  elect.  The  right  to  these  beds  the 
Yonkers  Hospital  Association  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  city  of  Yonkers. 

The  hospital  building  (formerly  the  Grove  House) 
is  of  brick,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  base- 


ment. The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  surgical  ward, 
the  operating-room,  the  dispensary,  the  dining-room 
and  the  kitchen ;  the  second  story  to  the  medical 
ward  and  the  accommodation  for  the  hospital  em- 
ployees, and  the  third  story  to  the  wards  for  women 
and  children,  and  the  room  for  severe  cases  of  sick- 
ness. There  are  thirty-two  beds  in  the  building. 
The  immediate  charge  of  the  hospital  is  committed  to 
a  matron  and  a  corps  of  nurses.  Mrs.  Sarah  Rickey 
has  been  matron  for  many  years.  The  resident  phy- 
sicians have  been  numerous.  Dr.  F.  H.  Strong  is  the 
resident  physician  now. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  between  April, 
1871  and*  October  1,  1885,  was  2,614.  The  number 
annually  admitted  constantly  increases.  In  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1872  it  was  110,  while  in  that  ending 
April  1,  1885  it  was  256.  The  dispensary  was  started 
in  1872,  and  down  to  October  1,  1885  had  treated 
19,310  patients. 

The  hospital  is  supported  almost  wholly  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  by  the  proceeds  of  various 
forms  of  social  effort.  It  has  an  endowment  fund  of 
$10,964.34,  of  which  one  thousand  dollars  was  received 
by  bequest  from  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith,  and  the  rest 
was  obtained  from  the  sources  we  have  described. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  managers  is  held  on  the 
third  Monday  of  each  month.  The  present  officers 
and  managers  are  as  follows:  William  F.  Cochran, 

president;     ,   vice-president;  Charles 

L.  Cozzens,  secretary ;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  treasurer ;  S. 
Emmet  Getty,  Henry  Bowers,  James  Stewart,  Richard 
W.  Bogart,  James  Lawson,  Edward  A.  Nichols,  Alonzo 
H.  Johnson,  William  P.  Ketcham,  Horace  H.  Thayer, 
Ethelbert  Belknap,  George  R.  Smith,  G.  Hilton 
Scribner,  Edward  M.  Le  Moyne,  William  F.  Nisbet, 
John  O.Campbell,  Edward  Underhill,  J.  H.  Hubbell, 
Alexander  Forbes,  Philip  Verplanck,  George  E. 
Ketcham  and  Norton  P.  Otis. 

The  chaplain  is  Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.  Religious 
services  are  held  daily,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  each 
Sabbath  a  sermon  is  read  or  there  is  formal  preaching. 
The  religious  services  have  been  conducted  after  the 
Episcopal  order.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
start  the  hospital  originally  received  from  St.  John's 
Church,  rather  than  to  any  definite  intention.  It  is 
certain  that  its  managers  desire  it  to  be  unsectarian. 
The  preachers  at  the  Sabbath  afternoon  services  have 
frequently  been  from  pulpits  not  Episcopalian,  and 
great  effort  has  been  made  by  the  managers  them- 
selves to  bring  about  such  a  composition  of  the  board 
as  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  represent  equally  all  the 
denominations  of  the  city.  All  the  churches  are  now 
asked  to  unite  in  adopting  a  hospital  Sabbath,  on 
which  contributions  may  be  taken  in  them  all  at  once 
for  this  institution.  The  advantages  of  the  hospital 
are  free  to  all,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  an  object  of 
interest  and  sympathy  to  and  with  all  people  alike, 
without  regard  to  any  distinction  of  church  or  sect. 

The  late  Fayette  Putnam  Brown  took  a  very  active 
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part  iu  the  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
Yonkers.  He  was  several  years  a  trustee  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  served  for  some  time 
as  a  trustee  of  the  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital. 

He  was  born  in  Pittsford, ,  Vt.,  February  15, 
1829.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Puritan  settlers  in  the  country.  They  located  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  at  least  as  early  aa  1635.  From 
Salisbury  a  portion  of  the  family  removed  to  Ver- 
mont. In  that  State,  Mr.  Brown's  father,  Elijah 
Brown,  third  of  the  name,  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Judge  Samuel  Williams.  The  mother  of  this  lady, 
whose  name  was  Polly,  was  a  daughter  of  Tarrant 
Putnam,  and  a  niece  of  Israel  Putnam,  tlte  patriot 
and  soldier  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Fayette  passed  the  early-portion  of  his  life  at  Pitts- 
ford,  but  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  while  young. 
In  the  latter  city,  he  was  for  several  years  cashier  of 
the  State  Bank. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  he  was  among 
the  first  who  answered  to  the  country's  call  for  men. 
He  enlisted  in  and  was  sergeant  of  Company  I,  Elev- 
enth Rhode  Island  Regiment,  in  which  he  served  one 
year,  the  regiment  being  assigned  to  the  defense  of 
Washington.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  having 
received  an  appointment  as  General  Agent  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  for 
the  State  of  Vermont,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Rutland,  where  he  remained  till  1870,  attending  to 
the  business  of  his  office.  In  that  year,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  being  added  to  the 
territory  under  his  agency,  he  removed  to  Yonkers, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  Yonk- 
ers, he  soon  became  identified  with  the  activities  of 
the  place. 

Politically  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Republican.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  the  City.  At  one  time  he  was 
an  active  and  useful  member  of  one  of  the  Yonkers 
Boards  of  Education.  And  later  still,  he  was  widely 
known  as  the  first  President  of  the  Yonkers  Publish- 
ing Company. 

During  his  later  years  he  suffered  much  from  ill 
health,  and  prosecuted  his  business  with  difficulty  in 
consequence  of  it.  Yet  in  despite  of  great  physical 
■affixing,  no  one  remembers  hearing  him  complain  or  I 
seeing  him  despond.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  his 
cheerfulness  of  temperament  threw  sunshine  all 
around.  It  was  so  exceptionally  uniform  under  the 
circumstances  as  to  be  marvellous.  It  will  be  the 
first  thing  in  the  thought  of  all  w  ho  knew  him  upon 
every  recall  of  the  man. 

In  the  hope  of  recuperating  his  strength,  Mr. 
Brown  spent  the  winter  of  1884-85  in  Florida.  This  , 
step,  however,  was  without  avail.  Shortly  after  his 
return,  bedied  very  suddenly  <>n  the  21st  of  May,  188"). 
His  death  was  very  especially  startling,  :is  he  had 
been  at  his  work  and  in  the  street  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Blown  married  Abby   \V.,  daughter  of  Dr. 


George  W.  Tyler,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  'six  chil- 
dren were  the  result  of  this  union.  Three  of  the  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  remaining 
children,  Fayette  W.,  George  T.,  and  Elizabeth  T. 
continue  to  reside  in  Yonkers. 

The  deceased  husband  and  father  was  regarded  as  a 
valuable,  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  heart  and  fine  sensibilities,  and  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  a  people  among  whom  his  social  na- 
ture and  good  qualities  were  widely  known  and  recog- 
nized. 

Section  XVII. 
Christian  Associations  and  Unions. 

Under  this  heading  we  speak,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates  of  organization,  of  the  Yonkers  Branch  Hible 
Association  (1857),  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1871), 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  with  its 
Young  Woman's  Department  (1874-78),  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (1880). 

The  Yonkeks  Branxh  Bible  Association. — 
This  association  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  Westchester 
County  Bible  Society.  It  was  formed  in  November, 
1857,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Jonathan  Odell  was  president  of  that  meeting  and 
William  Montgomery  was  secretary.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  at  the  time 
secretary  of  the  County  Society.  Those  present 
formed  themselves  into  the  "Bible  Association  of 
Yonkers,  auxiliary  to  the  Westchester  County  Bible 
Society,"  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  William 
N.  Seymour  president,  J.  Henry  Williams  vice-presi- 
dent, William  Steedman  secretary,  and  William  G. 
Ackerman  treasurer.  Ethan  Flagg  and  William 
Montgomery  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wil- 
liam Bidders  and  James  Youmans  of  the  Mount  Oli- 
vet Baptist  Church,  Henry  Austin  and  Thomas  0. 
Farrington  of  St.  John's,  Gustavus  A.  Rollins  and 
Anson  B.  Hoyt  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Joseph 
Pollock  of  the  Methodist  Church,  were  chosen  the 
executive  committee.  How  vigorously  the  associa- 
tion began  its  work  is  not  known,  but  after  a  lew 
years  it  fell  into  decay.  Subsequently,  however,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
August  27,  18(5(5,  it  was  revived.  Mr.  Richard  Wyn- 
koop  was  made  secretary.  Mr.  Wynkoop  was  earnest 
in  the  cause.  Through  his  etforts  the  association  was 
for  a  long  period  from  this  date  well  sustained.  At 
a  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Au- 
gust 21,  18(57,  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present 
form  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  a  Depo- 
sitary was  added  to  its  officers.  The  constitution 
was  revised  in  1809,  and  further  amended  in  1S70. 
The  officers  elected  in  the  latter  year  were  Henry 
Bowers,  president;  John  W.Oliver,  vice  president  j 
Richard  Wynkoop,  secretary ;  jfamuel  1).  Rockwell, 
treasurer;  and  Gabriel  P.  Reevs,  Depositary.  The 
executive    committee  were    Thoaias   H.   Cut  hell, 
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George  W.  Farnum,  Cyrus  Cleveland,  Matthew  H. 
Ellis,  Benjamin  Mason,  Wilbur  F.  Washburn,  Wal- 
ter Underbill,  George  Stewart,  James  H.  Pooley, 
M.D.,  Hyatt  L.  Garrison,  John  Mott,  George  H. 
Petrie,  Frederick  C.  Oakley,  Charles  L.  Cozzens, 
Charles  W.  Seymour,  William  C.  Waring,  John  Jor- 
dan, George  W.  Sweney  and  Stephen  Barker.  The 
presidents  since  that  year  have  been  Henry  Bowers, 
1871;  John  W.  Oliver,  1872-83;  John  H.  Brown, 
1884-86.  The  vice-presidents  have  been  John  W. 
Oliver,  1871 ;  John  H.  Brown,  1872-83;  William  R. 
Mott,  1884-86.  The  secretaries  have  been  Richard 
Wynkoop,  1871-75;  John  W.  Skinner,  1880-82;  Wal- 
ter Thomas,  1884-8(3.  The  only  Treasurer  has  been 
Samuel  D.  Rockwell,  and  the  only  Depositary  Gabriel 
Reevs,  M.D.  Contributions  to  the  County  Society 
were  made  in  different  years  as  follows  :  In  1871, 
$675;  in  1872,  $685;  in  1873,  $589;  in  1874,  $420; 
in  1875,  $122.13;  in  1876,  $245.70;  in  1877,  $71.71  ;  in 
1878,  $37.76;  in  1880,  $265 ;  in  1881,  $202.60;  in  1882, 
$118.75;  in  1883,  $72.18;  in  1884,  $7.44;  and  in  1885, 
$193.53.  The  smallness  of  the  amounts  reported  as 
paid  to  the  County  Society  in  some  of  these  years 
(notably  in  1884)  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  branch 
association  used  its  money  in  supplying  Yonkers 
with  Bibles,  instead  of  paying  it  over.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  this  Yonkers  Branch  Association  has  in 
some  years  been  quite  apathetic  in  regard  to  the  great 
interest  it  was  organized  to  cherish. 

The  Young  Men's  Catholic  Association  of  St. 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church. — This  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  September,  1871,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  church  was  organ  ized.  Its  first  officers  were 
Rufus  C.  Duff,  president ;  Michael  F.  Murray,  vice- 
president;  T.  J.  O'Sullivan,  secretary  ;  Henry  Towle, 
treasurer  ;  and  Cyril  Williams,  librarian.  Its  objects 
were,  first,  to  gather  the  young  men  of  the  church 
into  a  body,  in  order  to  bring  them  more  carefully 
and  closely  under  the  guidance  of  the  church  and 
their  pastor,  and  withdraw  them  from  the  influence 
of  evil  associations;  secondly,  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  minds  and  disseminating 
useful  information  through  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  for  social 
enjoyment ;  and  thirdly,  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the 
religious  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  parish. 

The  first  care  of  the  society  was  to  provide  itself 
with  a  library,  and,  by  various  means,  partly  by  gifts 
and  partly  by  purchase,  a  considerable  number  of 
books  were  soon  collected.  Almost  all  the  money  re- 
ceived from  initiation  fees,  from  monthly  dues  and 
from  other  sources  was  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
During  its  first  year  the  association  gathered  over 
forty  members.  It  first  occupied  a  room  in  Public 
School  No.  6,  in  which,  at  the  time,  St.  Joseph's 
Church  was  holding  its  services.  When,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1871,  the  church  moved  into  its  new  build- 
ing on  Oak  Hill  (now  St.  Joseph)  Avenue,  the  asso- 


ciation removed  with  it  into  one  of  the  upper  rooms. 
Five  or  six  years  later  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  it  in 
the  basement,  and  this  room  it  still  occupies.  The 
cost  of  the  fitting-up  was  about  six  hundred  dollars, 
which  has  been  mainly  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of 
amateur  dramatic  performances  given  by  the  associ- 
ation in  Radford  Hall.  These  performances,  which 
are  still  a  feature  ,of  the  association,  were  usually 
comedies  and  were  always  well  attended. 

The  society  has  now  about  sixty  active  members 
and  twenty-five  honorary  members.  It  has  con- 
nected with  it  a  reading-room  and  a  circulating 
library  of  four  hundred  volumes.  It  has  also  a  fully 
equipped  brass  band  of  seventeen  pieces.  The  so- 
ciety's officers  for  1884  were  Thomas  McGrath,  presi- 
dent ;  John  Garvin,  vice-president ;  Thomas  Booth, 
recording  secretary ;  David  Lynch,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Maurice  Downing,  librarian  ;  and  James 
Conners,  assistant  librarian.  The  rooms  are  open 
every  evening  till  ten  o'clock. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
— During  the  time  of  the  Women's  Crusade  in  1874, 
the  ladies  of  Yonkers  organized  themselves  and  held 
daily  prayer-meetings  throughout  the  summer.  A 
"  Band  of  Hope  "  meeting  was  held  once  a  week.  The 
visiting  of  saloons,  so  vigorously  carried  out  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  reform  purposes,  was  not 
much  adopted  here.  Temperance  tracts  were  dis- 
tributed and  a  petition  was  circulated,  asking  the 
Board  of  Excise  to  refuse  or  restrict  the  granting  of 
licenses.  One  of  the  principal  movers  in  the  work  was 
Mrs.  Judge  Chauneey  Shaffer,  who  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  then  formed.  luiss  Helen  A. 
Rollins  was  made  vice-president,  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Farlan  secretaiy,  and  Mrs.  Galusha  B.  Balch  treas- 
urer. 

Meetings  were  not  kept  up  during  the  next  year, 
but  the  seed  that  had  been  sown  was  coming  forward, 
and  the  sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  in 
favor  of  active  work  by  the  ladies  in  the  temperance 
cause  was  taking  deeper  root.  In  the  early  part  of 
1878  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Yonkers  was  organized.  Their  business  meetings 
were  held  weekly  and  the  work  of  the  union'was  pro- 
secuted with  much  zeal  and  perseverance. 

What  was  done  exerted  a  healthful  influence  upon 
the  community,  and  gave  good  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  city.  The  work  was  carried  on 
through  different  channels  and  in  various  forms. 
Temperance  literature  was  introduced  into  the  Sun- 
day-schools, and  placed  for  free  distribution  in  the 
railroad  station.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting  was  kept 
up.  Sabbath  afternoon  services  were  regularly  held, 
and  also  a  great  many  meetings  for  lectures,  Bible 
readings  and  song  services.  Special  prayer-meetings 
were  added  to  the  regular  ones.  The  pledge  was  cir- 
culated, the  poor  and  needy  were  vioited  and  sup- 
plied with  garments,  furniture,  shelter  and  other 
necessaries.  A  Band  of  Hope  was  organized  November 
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15,  1878,  consisting  of  youth  who  were  pledged  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants,  from  tobacco  and 
from  the  use  of  profane  language.  The  Band  reached 
a  members  hip  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
held  weekly  meetings.  The  association  also  main- 
tained "social  evenings"  at  their  rooms  four  or  five 
evenings  in  the  week  (at  which  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  was  regularly  present),  sustained  a  coffee-room 
and  assisted  persons  out  of  employment  in  procuring 
situations.  The  "social  evenings"  drew  men  and 
boys,  mostly  of  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  who 
were  provided  with  means  for  social  amusement, 
games  and  reading,  and  for  a  part  of  each  evening 
with  hymn-books  and  musical  leading  and  singing. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  pledge  of  abstinence 
from  intoxicants,  tobacco  and  profanity  was  signed  at 
these  gatherings  by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  per- 
sons. The  coffee-room  was  kept  open  daily  from  six 
A.M.  to  nine  p.m.  Various  articles  of  wholesome 
food  were  supplied  at  cheap  rates  or  given  to  the  des- 
titute and  deserving.  In  a  single  year  the  sales  were 
6877  cups  of  tea,  16,630  cups  of  coffee,'  26,921  rolls, 
36,884  slices  of  bread,  4445  plates  of  pork  and  beans, 
and  many  other  articles  besides.  The  total  amount 
received  from  these  sales  was  $3905.70,  and  the 
amount  paid  out  from  what  was  sold  was  $2824.76. 

The  place  occupied  was  on  South  Broadway.  The 
building  had  been  known  as  "Grand  Army  Hall." 
It  has  since  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  sta- 
tion of  a  proposed  elevated  railroad.  The  Women's 
Union  occupied  it  jointly  with  another  organization, 
composed  of  men  only,  and  known  as  the  Temperance 
Reform  Club.  When  it  was  torn  down  the  work  of 
the  Union  had  for  a  time  to  be  largely  suspended  till 
the  present  new  hall  on  Broadway  was  completed.  The 
prayer-meetings,  however,  were  in  the  interim  con- 
stantly held  in  the  various  churches,  and  the  Band  of 
Hope's  meetings  were  maintained  in  Humboldt  Hall. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Union  Mrs.  Mary 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Rev.  Alexander  McLean,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Hill,  Mrs.  M.  Haviland  Smith  and  Miss  M.  J.  Barnes 
were  prominent  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

In  1880  the  erection  of  a  special  building  for  the 
Union  and  its  work  began  to  be  agitated.  A  lot  on 
South  Broadway,  sixty  by  seventy,  was  offered  by 
Messrs.  Trevor  and  Colgate  (the  lot  on  which  the 
Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church  had  formerly  stood),  and 
in  March,  1881.  a  fair  was  held  in  Warburton  Hall  for 
the  starting  of  a  building  fund.  The  fair  was  contin- 
ued four  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  inclusive. 
It  netted  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  fund. 

During  1880  the  receipts  from  the  coffee-room  were 
$H)52.78  more  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  other  departments  of  the  work  were  sustained 
with  success.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1881,  were  nearly  equal,  the  for- 
mer being  s57o|.xo.  and  the  latter  $5703  40. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  in  1S81  were  a  president, 
ten  viee-president.s,  a  secretary,  an  assistant  secretary 


and  a  treasurer.  The  vice-presidents,  one  froui  each 
church,  were  Miss  Helen  A.  Rollins,  of  the  Reformed 
Church  ;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Balch,  of  the  First  Presbyterian; 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Tripler,  of  the  Baptist:  Miss  E.  C. 
Howe,  of  the  Broadway  Methodist;  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Cleveland,  of  the  Unitarian  ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Benedict,  of 
the  Westminster ;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Kerr,  of  the  Central 
Methodist;  Mrs.  Samuel  Granger,  of  the  Dayspring; 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Prime,  of  St.  John's;  and  Mrs.  E.  Krah,  of 
the  German  Methodist.  The  president  was  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Smith,  the  secretary  Miss  J.  Van  Pelt  and  the 
treasurer  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fredenburgh.  There  were  also 
three  standing  committees — a  devotional  committee 
of  fifteen,  a  visiting  committee  of  ten,  and  a  coffee- 
room  committee  of  twelve,  two  for  each  secular  day 
in  the  week. 

For  the  year  1882  the  officers  were  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Smith,  president;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Balch,  corresponding 
secretary;  Miss  Emma  Van  Wagner,  secretary;  Miss 
Emma  L.  French,  assistant  secretary  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Fredenburgh,  treasurer,  with  the  usual  vice-presi- 
dents and  committees.  The  building  project  made 
good  progress.  Intimation  being  made  to  the  Union 
that  the  building  lot  would  be  deeded  to  it  as  soon  as 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  should  be  pledged 
for  a  building,  a  subscription  was  circulated  which 
i  brought  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund,  and  a 
stock  company  was  planned  to  raise  the  other  five 
thousand  dollars  by  the  sale  of  five  hundred  ten  dol- 
lar shares.  This  plan  did  not  succeed,  and  so  the 
subscription  method  was  further  pushed.  The  "  so- 
cial evenings  "  were  kept  up  from  October  to  May  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  every  week.  The 
coffee-room  was  still  maintained,  and  the  expenses 
for  this  and  the  various  other  branches  of  the 
Union's  work  amounted  to  $0500.92  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1882.  During  that  year  a  lecture  by 
Hon.  P.  T.  Barnum  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
building  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  $91.80. 
That  fund  had  now  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  hand,  besides  subscriptions  pledged.  During 
1882  it  became  certain  that  the  necessary  amount  to  se- 
cure Messrs.  Trevor  &  Colgate's  generous  offer  could 
not  be  raised.  So  the  building  committee  accepted 
a  twenty  years'  lease  of  the  ground,  with  the  privilege 
at  the  end  of  that  time  of  removing  any  building  they 
might  erect.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  the 
Grand  Army  Hall  being  unfit  for  use,  the  "social 
evenings"  and  the  coffee-room  were  given  up,  the 
latter  becoming  under  the  circumstances  too  heavy 
to  carry.  The  building  fund  in  1SS2  amounted  to 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  including  the  pledged 
subscriptions.  During  18S3  the  foundation  of  the 
new  building  was  put  up,  and  on  Monday.  March  31, 
1S^4.  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  ippropriate  cere- 
monies. The  foundation  was  meant  for  a  building  to 
cost  eight  thousand  dollars.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Kc (chain,  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  by  Rev. 
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Dr.  Miller,  who  had  been  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church  once  standing  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
foundation  of  the  new  hull.  Under  the  stone  was 
placed  a  box  containing  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  copies 
of  The  Union  Signal,  Our  Work,  The  Crystal  Fount 
and  the  Yonkers  newspapers. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  for  1883  remained  the 
same  as  in  1882,  except  that  Miss  Lilian  Dealing  was 
made  assistant  secretary,  and  the  officers  of  1883  were 
also  continued  in  1884.  During  the  year  1885  the 
building  was  completed.  Down  to  April  1st  a 
little  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid 
out  on  it.  About  one-third  of  this  had  been  raised  by 
subscription  during  the  year.  We  give  the  names  of 
all  who  gave  fifty  dollars  or  over.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cochran 
gave  $500  ;  Hon.  S.  J.  Tilden,  $500  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  G. 
Stewart,  $200  ;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Smith,  $105;  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Smith,  $100  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Washburn,  $60  ;  Mr.  S. 
F.  Quick,  $53  ;  Mr.  Win.  A.  Butler,  $50  ;  Mr.  Ethan 
Flagg,  $50;  Hon.  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  $50;  Mr.  R. 
Barnes,  $50;  Mr.  William  H.  Bradford,  of  New  York 
City,  $50 ;  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore,  of  New  York  City, 
$50. 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  hall  every  Sabbath.  The 
coffee-room  and  lodging-rooms  and  rooms  for  "  social 
evenings"  are  now  in  use.  A  reading-room  and 
library  will  be  features  of  the  Hall.  The  present 
officers  are  Mrs.  M.  H.  Smith,  president ;  Mrs.  Dr. 
Balch,  corresponding  secretary ;  Miss  Emma  Van 
Wagner,  recording  secretary ;  Miss  G.  A.  Hicks, 
assistant  secretary ;  Miss  Helen  A.  Rollins,  treasurer 
for  Union ;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bynon,  treasurer  for  Building 
Fund,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Balch,  treasurer  for  Coffee  Room. 
The  vice-presidents,  one  from  each  church,  are  Miss 
H.  A.  Rollins,  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  Mrs.  Dr. 
Balch,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Van 
Vorst,  of  the  First  Methodist;  Miss  C.  Tripler,  of 
the  Baptist;  Mrs.  Cyrus  Cleveland,  of  the  Unitarian  ; 
Miss  G.  A.  Hicks,  of  the  Westminster  ;  Mrs.  A.  Rad- 
cliff,  of  the  Central  Methodist ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Prime,  of 
St.  John's ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Mills,  of  St.  Paul's ;  Mrs. 
Louis  Genzlinger,  of  the  German  Methodist;  Mrs. 
Wm,  Schmeckenbecher,  of  the  Dayspring;  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  Christ  Episcopal. 

The  various  departments  of  work,  in  each  of  which 
superintendents  and  committees  are  appointed,  are, 
juvenile  work,  Sunday-school  work,  temperance  lit- 
erature, prison  and  station-house  work,  statistics  of 
liquor  traffic,  legislation  memorials,  influencing  the 
press,  on  unfermented  wines,  mothers'  work  and  parlor 
meetings,  influencing  physicians  not  to  prescribe  al- 
cohol, evangelistic  work,  women's  exchanges,  social 
evenings,  entertainments  and  coffee-room. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  first  described,  and  holds  kitchen 
garden  classes  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 


afternoons,  from  three  to  five  o'clock.  Its  officers  are 
Miss  Florence  J.  Parsons,  president  and  superinten- 
dent, and  Miss  M.  J.  Barnes,  secretary. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — 
The  first  movement  towards  establishing  this  associa- 
tion was  made  by  Rev.  John  Dixon,  then  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers 
(now  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.),  and  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Prime.  These  gentle- 
men called  a  meeting  of  pastors  and  others  for  the 
evening  of  December  29, 1880,  to  consider  the  subject. 
The  meeting  was  held,  but  did  not  result  in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  practical  measures.  Several  other  meet- 
ings succeeded,  but  for  a  considerable  time  no  definite 
end  was  reached.  In  August,  1881,  Mr.  John  C. 
Havemeyer,  a  resident  of  Yonkers  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Committee,  brought  it  up  again.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  at  his  residence  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
it  was  decided  that  an  association  was  necessary  for 
Yonkers,  and  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Wardle,  general  secretary  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Association,  to  take  the  position  of  General  Secretary. 
Mr.  Wardle  was  exceptionally  adapted  to  that  post. 
He  accepted,  and  began  his  work  here  September  1, 
1881.  A  meeting  to  take  steps  for  organization  was 
held  September  5th,  at  which  were  enrolled  as  first 
members  ten  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  seven- 
teen others  who  had  signified  their  deep  interest  in 
the  movement.  The  following  temporary  officers 
were  elected:  President,  J.  C.  Havemeyer;  First  Vice- 
President,  G.  Livingston  Morse ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  R.  O.  Phillips ;  Recording  Secretary,  Walter 
A.  Drinkwater ;  and  Treasurer,  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr. 
The  rooms  at  No.  2  Palisade  Avenue,  still  used  by 
the  Association,  were  at  once  rented  till  May  1,  1882, 
at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  year.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted  on  the  10th  of  October  follow- 
ing, and  on  the  24th  the  following  permanent  officers 
were  chosen  :  President,  John  C.  Havemeyer ;  Vice- 
President,  Walter  W.  Law ;  Recording  Secretary,  Col- 
gate Hoyt;  Treasurer,  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.  The  officers 
for  the  second  year,  elected  October  1,  1882,  were  : 
President,  John  C.  Havemeyer ;  Vice-President,  Col- 
gate Hoyt;  Recording  Secretary,  Walter  Graves ; 
.Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Cox.  The  report  of  the  work  of 
the  first  year  showed  that  the  association  had  held  de- 
votional meetings  for  young  men  every  Sabbath  at 
4.30  p.m.,  meetings  for  Bible  study  every  Friday 
evening,  a  business  meeting  on  the  second  Monday 
evening  of  every  month,  a  directors'  meeting  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month,  familiar  talks  to  young 
men  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  January  to  April, 
four  social  receptions,  a  lawn  party  and  a  college  re- 
ception, besides  the  annual  business  meeting  and  a 
week  of  prayer  for  young  men  in  November.  At  the 
first  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wednesday  evening,  October  25, 1882, 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  address- 
ed the  association. 
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The  need  of  such  an  association  in  Yonkers  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand 
young  men  living  in  the  city.  Many  of  this  number 
are  attracted  here  by  the  industries  of  the  place, 
the  extensive  carpet,  hat  and  silk-factories  especially. 
Many  others  are  clerks  in  New  York  City,  who  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  board  in  Yonkers.  Many 
young  men  in  many  employments  are  without  their 
family  or  home  influences,  and  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  temptations  that  beset  life  in  cities.  The  objects 
of  the  association  are  to  develop  the  Christian 
character  and  usefulness  of  its  members,  and  to  im- 
prove the  social,  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  young  men.  Besides  the  officers  already 
mentioned,  the  association  has  a  board  of  twelve 
directors,  with  executive  and  finance  committees ; 
also  department  committees  on  Christian  work,  mem- 
bership, entertainment,  visitation  of  the  sick,  em- 
ployment and  boarding-houses,  receptions,  rooms  and 
library,  and  boys'  work.  The  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers at  the  close  of  the  first  year  was  two  hundred  and 
five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  active 
or  associate  members,  whose  dues  were  two  dollars 
annually,  twenty-four  were  sustaining  members,  pay" 
lug  ten  dollars  a  year,  and  eleven  were  honorary 
members,  made  so  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  expenses  for  the  first  year,  including 
furnishing  the  rooms,  were  $3534.07.  The  receipts 
were  $3554.79.  A  balance  of  $19.92  was  left  in  the 
treasury.  During  the  year  eight  lectures  on  familiar 
subjects  were  given  by  men  capable  of  treating  these 
subjects  profitably,  and  these  lectures  were  attended 
by  an  average  audience  of  seventy-six. 

The  association  was  incorporated  according  to 
the  laws  of  New  York,  May  3,  1882,  by  the  filing  of 
the  necessary  papers,  and  so  placed  on  a  proper 
foundation  to  become  permanent,  and  to  hold  prop- 
erty whenever  it  may  reach  the  strength  to  erect  a 
building  of  its  own.  Its  work  in  its  various  branches 
was  from  the  first  encouragingly  successful.  Mr. 
Wardle,  after  doing  a  most  excellent  service,  resigned. 
July  I,  1883,  to  enter  a  larger  field,  the  State  Secre- 
taryship for  Ohio.  He  was  succeeded  here  by  Mr. 
Myron  W.  Scuddcr,  who  held  the  secretaryship  just 
one  year,  till  July  1,  1884,  retiring  from  it  on  a  recall, 
to  a  principalship  of  the  public  school  of  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  had  been  called  to  tbis  secre- 
taryship in  1883.  Mr.  Scudder  is  of  the  celebrated 
missionary  family  of  that  name,  and  was  himself  born 
in  India  during  the  missionary  service  of  his  father, 
Rev.  Ezekiel  C.  Scudder,  D. D.,  in  that  country.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  His  popu- 
larity in  Yonkers  was  great.  The  association,  after 
his  resignation,  was  without  a  general  secretary  more 
than  six  months.  Mr.  Asa  B.  Bixby,  the  present 
general  secretary,  entered  upon  his  work  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1885.  Mr.  Bixby  was  educated  in  the 
seminary  for  young  men  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 


from  that  institution  went  at  once  into  speciaUtrain- 
ing  for  general  secretaryship  of  a  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Before  coming  to  Yonkers,  he  had  served  seven 
years  as  general  secretary,  first  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  next  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  which  latter  place  he 
was  called  to  Yonkers.  In  his  short  career  here  he 
has  proved  himself  eminently  fitted  for  his  work  and 
place.  The  officers  of  the  association  elected  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  have  been, — Presidents:  G. 
Livingston  Morse,  from  October,  1883,  to  February, 
1884;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  from  February,  1884,  to 
April,  1885,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
from  April,  1885,  to  April,  1886.  The  president 
now  is  Mr.  John  T.  Sproull.  The  vice-presidents 
have  been  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  October,  1883  to  Febru- 
ary, 1884;  Chas.  R.  Otis,  elected  April  14,  1884; 
John  C.  Havemeyer,  elected  April  13,  1885,  and 
Samuel  B.  Hawley,  elected  April,  188(5.  The  record- 
ing secretaries  have  been  Walter  Graves,  elected 
October,  1883,  Robert  M.  Reevs,  April,  1884,  and 
Harold  Brown,  April,  1885;  and  the  treasurers, 
Rafaelle  Cobb,  October,  1883 ;  George  Stewart,  May, 
1884,  and  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  from  the  latter  date. 
The  present  directors  are  Geo.  Stewart,  John  T. 
Sproull,  Walter  Graves,  Dr.  E.  I.  Harrington,  John 
T.  Horton,  James  S.  Fitch,  C.  R.  Leflingwell,  W.  H. 
Belknap,  W.  A.  Driukwater,  W.  W.  Middlebrook, 
Wells  Olmsted,  James  Kellock,  Frank  B.  Hickey,  S. 
L.  Cooper,  W.  W.  Ellsworth  and  Ralph  E.  Prime.  The 
total  membership  is  now  410.  For  the  year  ending  May 
1,  188(3,  the  expenses  were  $3350.  The  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  reading-room  was  159,  and  at  the  par- 
lor G2.  Four  lectures  on  travel  and  science  were  given 
during  the  year  also  15  "familiar  talks"  on  health 
subjects,  and  eight  musical  entertainments  and 
monthly  and  special  receptions.  The  evening  classes 
in  German,  vocal  music  (two  classes),  book-keeping, 
penmanship  and  arithmetic  were  attended  by  an  ag- 
gregate enrollment  of  L61. 

The  cost  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  for  the 
reading-room  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
last  year.  The  parlor  is  supplied  with  games  for 
amusement.  A  young  men's  meeting  is  regularly 
sustained  at  4.15  P.M.  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  hall 
above  the  reading-room.  It  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  55.  A  workers'  training-class  and  a  Bible- 
class  are  held  every  Saturday  evening.  These  together 
have  an  average  attendance  of  24. 

A  department  of  boys'  work  was  started  October 
23,  1882,  and  this,  in  April,  1884,  was  organized  into 
:i  distinct  branch  of  the  association.  It  occupies  the 
room  on  the  third  floor  and  is  open  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  boys,  daily,  from  nine  o'clock  to  six  o'clock, 
except  on  Sabbaths  and  at  hours  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session.  Boys  from  nine  to  seventeen, 
having  a  good  moral  character  and  being  members  of 
Sunday-schools,  are  admitted  to  membership  at  an 
annual  due  of  fifty  cents,  and,  when  once  admitted, 
may  remain  members  till  they  reach  twenty  years  of 
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age.  The  object  of  this  branch  is  the  social,  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  boys  of  the  city.  It 
has  a  membership  of  L36.  Its  room  is  supplied  with  a 
library  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  volumes 
and  the  leading  boys'  papers  are  kept  on  file  in  it. 
Boys'  prayer-meetings  are  held]  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon, talks  are  given  to  the  boys  two  nights  every 
week,  except  during  the  summer,  and  sociables  and 
occasional  excursions  are  provided.  The  total  at- 
tendance at  the  room  during  the  year  ending  in  April 
last  was  eighty-six  hundred  and  eight. 

The  Association  is  now  forming  a  library.  It  has 
already  collected  about  500  volumes,  all  presented  to 
it  by  its  friends. 

Section  XVIII. 
Libraries,  Literary  Associations  and  Beading- Rooms. 

In  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Church,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  lay  a  pile  of  old  books,  labeled  as 
the  property  of  a  Young  Men's  Library  Association. 
No  one  now  can  give  an  account  of  that  association, 
but  there  is  a  tradition  that,  finding  itself  in  a  decline, 
it  had  turned  over  its  books  to  St.  John's  Church  for 
any  use  to  which  the  church  might  choose  to  put 
them.  As  far  as  is  now  known,  no  other  movement 
towards  a  public  library  was  made  till  1854,  one  year 
before  the  village  was  incorporated.  The  Getty  House, 
whose  history,  including  that  of  its  famous  lyceum  or 
concert-room,  we  shall  give  further  on,  had  been  built 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1851-52.  In  1854  one  of 
the  most  vigorous,  interesting  and  successful  efforts 
ever  made  in  Yonkers  towards  general  culture  was 
inaugurated,  whose  first  report,  published  in  1855, 
lies  before  us,  and  of  which  we  must  give  an  account. 
\V<  take  our  sketch  partly  from  the  report  and  partly 
from  our  own  and  others'  memory  of  the  library, 
which  continued  to  exist  till  18<>6. 

Early  in  the  year  named  a  few  resident  gentlemen 
conferred  with  each  other  on  the  propriety  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  library  and  reading-room, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  of  the  place. 
A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  January  30,  1854, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  action.  On  the  1st 
of  March  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Getty 
House.  .Mr.  Thomas  O.  Farrington  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bashford  secretary. 
Mr.  Josiah  Rich  made  an  address,  practical  and  stim- 
ulating. A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen promised  to  join  the  effort.  On  the  13th  these 
gentlemen  met,  subscribed  the  constitution,  organized 
a  society  and  elected  Josiah  Rich,  president ;  Thomas 
0.  Farrington,  vice-president;  Henry  W.  Bashford, 
secretary  ;  William  N.  Seymour,  treasurer;  and  Henry 
M.  Coffin,  librarian.  The  other  first  managers  were 
Samuel  D.  Rockwell,  George  Macadam,  Frederic  S. 
Coz/.ens,  Augustus  N.  Smith,  Lemuel  W.  Wells  (who 
resigned  during  the  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Jere- 
miah Robins), Samuel  B.Cowdrey,  A.Robinson,  Henry 
F.  Devoe,  Robert  F.  Bucklin  and  Thomas  C.  Cornell, 
ii. — 12 


Rooms  were  hired  in  the  building,  now  21  South 
Broadway  (Wheeler's  Block),  ami  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  association,  which  began  simply  as  a  library 
association,  but  soon  took  the  additional  cbaractei 
of  a  debating  society,  and,  later  on,  became  famous  as 
a  lecture-providing  association.  In  each  of  these  re- 
spects we  shall  speak  of  it.  The  opening  year  of  the 
society  was  also  the  opening  year  of  the  Yonkers  Gas 
Company,  and  the  society,  in  the  rooms  we  have  men- 
tioned, had,  during  its  first  winter  of  experience,  the 
advantage  of  the  new  artificial  light. 

The  library  department  of  this  association's  work 
was  inaugurated  on  Monday  evening,  May  22d.  Pres- 
ident Rich  and  the  clergymen  of  the  town  delivered 
addresses  to  a  large  audience. 

Eleven  life  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  annual 
members  were  enrolled  the  first  year,  and  several  hun- 
dred books  were  donated  by  societies  and  individuals, 
of  which  the  following  were  noteworthy  :  St.  John's 
Church  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  (said 
to  have  been  the  volumes  in  its  tower,  to  which  we 
have  referred);  William  N.  Seymour,  fifty  ;  Henry 
Durell,  twenty-seven  ;  John  Stevens,  thirty  ;  George 
P.  Putnam  (the  publisher,  then  a  resident  of  Yonkers), 
two  hundred;  J.  A.  Underwood,  thirty;  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.D.,  thirty;  Nepperhan  Lodge,  a  large  Bible; 
Josiah  Rich,  Lewis  Gay  lord  Clark  (of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  a  visitor  in  Yonkers),  Russell  Smith 
and  others,  several  more.  With  these  donated  books 
the  library  was  begun.  At  the  same  time  several 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  supplied  for  a  read- 
ing-room. Mr.  Putnam  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
association,  and,  in  addition  to  his  larr  i  gift  just 
mentioned,  gave  many  periodicals.  Mr.  Underwood, 
too,  gave  another  and  very  choice  donation  of  books 
during  the  first  year.  These  books  were  catalogued 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  librarian.  The  librarians 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  library  to  18<><> 
were  Henry  M.  Coffin,  John  Vail,  W.  1).  Carpenter, 
Alonzo  Bell,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Grace  (now  Mrs.  Abram  C. 
Mott)  and  Miss  Anna  T.  Bate. 

The  library  society  was  incorporated  on  the  9th  of 
August,  185!),  with  the  following  board  of  trustees : 
John  M.  Mason,  Robert  P.  Getty,  Cyrus  Cleveland, 
Justus  Lawrence,  Bailey  Hobbs,  George  Leeds,  J.  H. 
Stedwell,  W'illiara  Bell  and  J.  Henry  Williams. 

The  presidents,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  library's  history,  were,  in  succession,  Josiah  Rich. 
George  Macadam,  George  P.  Putnam,  John  Stevens, 
John  M.  Mason,  Rev.  Darius  R.  Brewer  and  John  M. 
Mason  again. 

During  its  first  five  years  the  library  was  volun- 
tarily supported.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  1859, 
however,  defined  the  society  as  "The  Yonkers  Circu- 
lating Library  Association,"  fixed  the  number  of  its 
trustees  at  nine,  and  the  annual  day  for  their  election 
as  the  first  Wednesday  of  May.  provided  for  shares  of 
stock  at  five  dollars  cash,  paid  down,  and  made  the 
annual  fee  on  each  share  one  dollar,  each  shareholder 
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to  be  a  member  of  the  association.  To  tliis  arrange- 
ment the  society  itself,  in  its  by-laws,  added  a  further 
plan  for  income  by  offering  to  outsiders,  for  fixed 
amounts,  the  use  of  the  library  for  one,  two,  three  or 
six  months,  or  for  a  year,  according  as  each  one  might 
be  able  or  willing  to  pay. 

This  library,  during  its  existence  of  twelve  years, 
ending  with  18UG,  accumulated  books,  including  a 
small  number  of  pamphlets,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  nine  thousand.  Its  room  was  in  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  south  end  of  the  Getty  House.  At 
last  public  interest  in  it  declined.  It  fell  behind  in 
its  finances.  Great  etlbrt  was  made  by  a  few  to  revive 
it,  but  without  success.  To  the  great  regret  of  a  con- 
siderable number  who  had  fully  appreciated  it,  but 
did  not  have  the  means  to  save  it,  it  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  debt.  Its  volumes  were  put  up  at  auction 
and  mostly  sold.  What  books  were  left  unsold  were 
sent  up  to  the  public  library  of  Public  School  No.  2, 
where  they  were  added  to  its  then  small  library  foun- 
dation. They  now  form  part  of  a  general  public 
library  under  the  care  of  the  City  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with 
that  library. 

THE  Yonkers  Debating  Society  was  part  of  the 
same  movement.  The  first  annual  report  mentioned 
includes  also  part  of  its  story.  It  was  formed  among 
the  members  of  the  Library  Association,  and  held  its 
first  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  May  25,  1854.  It 
held  thirty-four  regular  meetings  the  first  year,  had 
about  forty  active  members  on  its  roll  and  many  visi- 
tors always  at  its  meetings.  It  held  its  public  debates 
and  other  exercises  in  Flagg's  Hall,  at  the  corner  of 
the  streets  now  known  as  Palisade  Avenue  and  New 
Main  Street.  Its  presidents  were,  in  succession,  Wil- 
liam L.  Cowdrey,  Samuel  R.  Cowdrey,  E.  P.  Bobbins, 
Alon/o  Hell  and  T.  S.  Finnin.  Its  vice-presidents 
wereS.  Kinmet  Getty,  Edward  P.  Haird,  T.  S.  Finnin, 
William  Heal,  and  its  secretaries  were  Edward  P. 
Haird,  Hall  F.  Baldwin,  Alon/o  Bell,  J.  H.  Farriogton, 
T.  S.  Finnin  and  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.  The  questions 
debated  the  first  year  are  all  given,  and  show  that  the 
society  kept  itself  steadily  abreast  with  the  times. 
( )n  the  20th  of  March,  185"),  the  first  anniversary  exer- 
cises were  publicly  held.  There  was  music  by  1  tods- 
worth's  band;  there  were  orations  by  W.  I,.  Cowdrey. 
president,  and  Fdward  P.  Haird;  recitations  by  (  . 
Cowdrey,  .1.  C.  Olmstead,  Hall  F.  Haldwin  and  J. 
Rich,  Jr.;  and  essays  by  .1.  Webb  and  S.  Emmet  (Jetty. 
The  report  says:  "The  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
was  attended  by  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  as- 
sembled in  Yonkers,  and  passed  oil  with  great  edatt' 

The  Lecit  ue  Com  mi  i TEE  4KB  the  Lici  t  is es  were 
the  third  and  last  outgrowth  of  the  same  association's 
life.  The  first  winter  was  enlivened  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  fine  scries  of  lectures.  The  report  states  that 
the  lectures  were  given  in  the  Lyceum  of  the  Getty 
House,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  The  first 
lecture  committee  were  Josiah  Rich,  A.  N.  Smith  and 


George  Macadam.  The  lecturers  and  their  subjects 
are  given.  On  the  27th  of  November,  George  W. 
Curtis  made  his  first  appearance  here  as  a  lecturer 
before  an  American  audience,  his  subject  being  "  The 
Gold  and  Gilt  of  Young  America.''  His  successors 
and  their  subjects  were  Henry  Ward  Heecher  on 
"The  Ministry  of  the  Reautiful;"  Parke  Godwin  on 
"  The  Future  of  the  Republic ;  "  Prof.  O.  Dorcnms 
(two  lectures)  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  the  Air  "  and 
"The  Chemistry  of  the  Ocean  ;"  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ix>rd 
(two  lectures)  on  "  Richelieu  "  and  "  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte ; "  Prof.  Doremus  again  (two  lectures)  on 
"  ( Jeology  "  and  ''  Physical  ( Jeography  ;  "  Prof.  Steph- 
en Alexander,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  (two  lectures)  on 
•'  The  Yastness  of  the  Visible  Creation"'  and  "The 
Primordial  Arrangement  of  the  Existing  Systems  ;  " 
and  Rev.  Henry  Giles  on  "  Spheres  of  Temper." 

Such  was  the  first  year's  course.  Fifty  gentlemen 
gave  ten  dollars  each  in  advance  to  secure  it,  and  this, 
with  the  receipts  at  the  door,  resulted  in  a  total  in- 
bringing  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars,  and 
a  netting  of  £113.50  to  the  treasury. 

The  lectures  were  subsequently  kept  up  till  the 
winter  of  1859-00.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write, 
the  files  of  the  Ytmktrt  Herald,  giving  the  regularly 
advertised  programme  of  the  successive  winters'  lec- 
tures. The  regular  lecturersof  the  remaining  four  win- 
ters were,  first,  four  pastors  of  the  village  itself, —  Rev. 
A.  A.  Livennore,  D.D.,  Rev.  Victor  M.  Hulbert,  Rev. 
J.  B.  llagany  (two  lectures)  and  Rev.  Henry  D.Mil- 
ler,— and  besides  these,  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of 
them  of  national,  and  many  of  them  of  world-wide 
reputation:  Rev.  W.  A.  Rartlett  (2),  Rev.  George 
W.  Hethune,  D.D.,  Park  Benjamin,  J.  H.  Hrown, 
Henry  Ward  Heecher,  W.  H.  Burleigh,  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  George  \\\  Curtis  (.3),  Rev.  E.  H. 
(  hapin,  D.D.  (3),  Prof.  J.  W.  Fowler,  Rev.  Roswell 
1).  Hitchcock,  D.D.  (2),  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, ILDj 

(2)  ,  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  (2),  Herman  .Melville, 
Wendell  Phillips,  J.  C.  Richmond,  George  Sumner 

(3)  ,  Prof.  H.  Billimao,  Jr..  John  (J.  Saxe.  Hon.  John 
Thompson,  Rev.  Joseph  1'.  Thompson,  D.D..  F.  II. 
Underwood,  George  Vanderhoef,  Rev.  A.  A.  Willets, 
l).l).,Rev.  A.  Woodbury  and  E.  H.  Whipple. 

Reside  these  regular  lecturers  and  their  lectures,  the 
lecture  committee  afforded  to  the  community  a  few 
memorable  extras.  Many  Yonkers  people  delight  to 
speak  of  having  heard  William  M.  Thackeray  deliver 
his  famous  lecture  on  "  Charity  and  Humor"  in  the 
Lyceum,  on  the  80th  of  November,  1855.  We  have 
the  printed  hand-bill  of  the  lecture  before  us  Sfl  we 
write.  The  interest  felt  in  it  is  shown  by  the  print- 
ing on  this  bill  of  a  time-table  of  the  railroad,  an- 
nouncing that  extra  trains  will  be  run  northward  ami 
southward  to  carry  the  people  to  and  from  the  lecture] 
and  also  giving  places  for  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in 
New  York  City.  The  lecture  committee uamed  on  this 
hand-bill  are  Robert  P.  Get ly.  George  1'.  Putnam, 
George  Macadam  and  Josiah  Rich.  Nor  is  it  forgotten 
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in  Yonkers  that  Edwin  Forrest  gave  here,  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, on  the  1st  of  March,  1853,  the  only  public  l  ead- 
ing lie  ever  gave  in  his  life.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  it 
in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  Yonkers  churches,  and 
that  its  proceeds  went  to  the  building  or  completing 
of  the  church's  steeple.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Forrest's 
long  practice  as  an  actor,  the  appearing  hefore  an  im- 
posing lecture  audience  alone,  unsupported  by  any  of 
the  stage  arrangements  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, caused  him  such  distress  that  he  positively  re- 
fused to  repeat  the  effort  in  any  place.  Committees 
from  different  localities  met  him  at  the  platform  after 
his  reading,  and  entreated  him  to  make  other  engage- 
ments, but  without  avail.  So  he  gave  but  one  public 
reading  in  his  life,  and  this  was  in  the  Getty  Lyceum. 

In  the  last  winter  of  the  association's  work  as  a 
debating  society  and  a  lecture  association  (185JM50) 
it  met  with  a  powerful  competition,  which,  probably, 
caused  its  final  abandonment  of  these  departments  of 
its  work.  Another  course  of  lectures,  with  distin- 
guished lecturers,  was  projected  in  the  interest  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  just 
been  organized  ami  wished  to  raise  money.  The  lec- 
turers were  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Burchard,  D.I).;  William  W.  Howe,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Milburn,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Beach  Carter,  D.D.,  (rector  of  St.  John's),  Rev. 
Rollin  A.  Sawyer  (pastor  of  the  church),  Rev.  Sam- 
uel H.  Cox,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Rev.  Walter 
F.  Clark,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D. 

In  this  way,  during  that  winter,  was  run  a  double 
course  of  lectures,  all  of  which  must  have  been  lec- 
tures of  great  attractiveness.  We  notice  that  the 
chairman  of  this  second  lecture  committee  was  Mr. 
Josiah  Rich,  who  had  been  the  first  president  of  the 
Yonkers  Association.  His  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
of  course  drew  him  into  this  enterprise.  The  result 
of  the  winter's  effort,  however,  was  the  discontinuance 
of  the  earlier  lecture  work. 

Such  was  the  interest  of  the  leading  111611  of  Yon- 
kers, at  the  period  named,  in  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment and  culture  of  the  community  and  especially  ot 
its  young  men.  It  was  a  period  in  which  all  over 
the  country  the  passion  for  public  debates  and  lec- 
tures was  at  its  height.  The  strength  of  Yonkers 
society  was  in  these  movements,  and  t  he  names  of  the 
lecturers,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  lectures  ran 
on  for  five  successive  winters,  must  be  taken  as  proof 
of  the  hold  they  must  have  had  upon  the  place. 
There  has  been  no  subsequent  movement  of  the  kind 
to  compare  with  this.  Other  attractions  have  since 
superseded  debates  and  lectures'  to  a  very  great,  ex- 
tent. To  their  history  and  progress  we  must  next 
give  our  thought. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  city  has  a  number  of  these,  some  of  them  for 
both  sexes  and  others  for  but  one.    Some  of  them  are 


within  the  church  circles,  though  not  organically  part 
of  them,  like  St.  Joseph's  Young  Men's  Catholic  As- 
sociation, which  is  incorporated  and  funded,  and 
which  we  therefore  thought  proper  to  place  under 
the  beading  of  "Christian  Unions."  But  we  have 
had  many  and  have  now  some  exceedingly  important 
and  valuable  Young  People's  Associations  for  literary 
culture  within  our  churches.  The  Westminster  Church 
has  one  as  old  as  the  church  itself,  and  the  Dayspring 
Presbyterian  another,  of  whose  age  nearly  the  same 
is  true.  The  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
also  has  one.  Others  have  had  such  associations  and 
some  of  them  may  have  them  still,  more  or  less 
thriving.  And  some  of  these  Young  People's  Asso- 
ciations have  told  with  great  power  again  and  again 
upon  the  activity  and  spiritual  life  of  their  churches. 
Nor  do  we  forget  that  outside  of  the  churches  there 
have  been  and  are  circles  for  culture.  We  have  a 
Chautauqua  Circle,  which  has  been  very  active.  To 
each  of  three  associations  outside  the  churches  we 
give  a  few  lines. 

The  Viewville  Literary  Association. — This 
association,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
its  members  in  literature  and  science,  and  having  the 
adjuncts  of  a  reading-room  and  library,  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  On  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1880,  Mr.  Charles  Lockwood,  of  Yonkers,  pre- 
sented it  with  a  lot  and  a  building  be  had  erected  on 
it,  for  the  accommodation  of  its  meetings  and  reading- 
room,  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  their  insti- 
tution might  promote  growth  in  Christian  manhood, 
and  counteract  those  influences  which  wreck  charac- 
ter. The  building,  substantial,  neat  and  .  ell  adapted 
to  its  objects,  stands  on  Oliver  Avenue,  Nodine  Hill, 
in  a  part  of  the  city  which,  from  its  high  elevation 
and  the  extensive  views  it  affords,  is  known  as  View- 
ville. The  members  frequently  hold  public  literary 
and  musical  entertainments  and  debates  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  room  is  open  to  the  public  on 
all  evenings  except  those  of  Sabbaths.  The  society 
has  had  the  following  officers:  Presidents,  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Allison,  H.  H.  Ferguson,  William  Webb, 
Samuel  Granger,  Thomas  L.  Mottram ;  Secretaries,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Allison,  William  Bates 
and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Allison  again ;  Treasurers,William 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Allison,  William  Bates,  Wil- 
liam Webb.  The  trustees  have  included  all  the  gen- 
tlemen named,  and  also  Messrs.  P. -Kelly,  Robert 
Harper,  William  Wharmby,  James  McKittrich, 
Joshua  Smith,  Thomas  lies  and  John  B.  Lees. 

Athena. — This  Association  was  also  formed  in 
1879,  with  Isaac  N.  Cook  as  president,  Edwin  A.  Oli- 
ver as  secretary,  Charles  E.  Finkel  as  treasurer,  and 
a  membership  of  fourteen.  Its  object  was  mutual  im- 
provement and  enjoyment.  The  meetings  were  first 
held  in  Reevs'  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Warburton 
Avenue  and  Dock  Street,  the  apartment  used  being 
now  known  as  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
The  membership  has  increased  to  sixty,  and  the  later 
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place  of  meeting  has  been  in  the  Warburtou  Build- 
ing. Two  Successful  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
given  to  the  public  under  the  management  of  Athena, 
one  in  the  winter  of  1882-83,  and  one  in  that  of  1883- 
*4.  The  lecturers  were  Daniel  Dougherty  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Robert  J.  Burdette  of  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
eye;  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  George  M. 
Towle,  Prof.  Ralph  G.  Hibbard  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity ;  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Col.  L.  W.  Cope- 
land  of  Chicago  ;  and  R.  J.  De  Cordova  of  New 
York  City.  The  officers  of  the  society  for  1844  were 
Prof.  George  H.  Hooper,  president;  Arthur  G.  Bal- 
lard, secretary ;  and  Charles  E.  Finkel,  treasurer. 
The  meetings  of  the  society  are  now  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

More  than  For  its  lecture  courses,  Athena  has  been 
distinguished  in  Yonkers  for  its  own  occasional  ap- 
pearances before  the  public  in  programmes  wholly 
peculiar  to  itself.  These  programmes  have  presented, 
through  papers,  debates,  orations  and  mock  trials,  a 
rule  of  wit  and  humor  and  of  thought  and  skill  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  excel.  Their  censorship  of  per- 
sons, social  usages  and  daily  incidents,  and  even  of 
the  members  themselves,  especially  through  their  pa- 
per, known  as  Athena  Argus,  has  been  so  keen  as  to 
leave  very  few  persons  or  things  untouched.  The 
paper  carried  fun  to  a  rollicking  extent,  yet,  as  far 
a<  we  know,  the  members  have  always  maintained 
good  humor  among  themselves,  and  always  had 
pleasant  times. 

The  Knickerbocker  Society. — The  design  of 

this  body  of  young  men,  like  that  of  the  last  two 
named,  is  to  promote  the  literary  culture  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  was  organized  Sept.  2(i,  1884,  by  seven 
young  men,  viz.:  Edwin  1.  Harrington,  M. I).,  Wil- 
liam ('.  Kellogg,  Joseph  Hover,  Robert  P.  Getty,  Jr., 
H.  Beattie  Brown,  Henry  S.  Hathaway  and  Robert 
M.  Reevs.  At  the  organization  the  first  four  of  these 
gentlemen,  in  the  order  named,  were  respectively 
chosen  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  first  year. 

Since  the  organization  Gabriel  Reevs,  Everett 
Masten,  George  E.  Adams,  Frank  Howard  Cole, 
Thomas  Kwing,  Jr.",  Merritt  H.  Smith.  ,Ir.,  Moses  I  >. 
Getty  and  Willard  Carpenter  have  been  added  to  the 
membership,  and  the  following  are  now,  in  the  second 
year,  the  officers:  Joseph  Hover,  president;  Henry 
S.  Hathaway,  vice-president;  Prank  Howard  Cole, 
secretary;  Edwin  [.  Harrington,  treasurer;  and  Hi 
Beattie  Brown,  curator. 

The  reading  ©fs  paper  and  it.s  discussion,  with  fre- 
quent poetical  and  prose  contributions,  and  debates 
have  formed  the  programme  at  each  meeting.  The 
meetings  for  the  first  year  were  held  every  second 

week  at  the  offices  of  the  members,  the  dub  having 

:ls  yet  no  permanent  room.  They  are  now  held  in 
rented  rooms  in  the  \\  arliurton  Building. 

To  the  statement  thus  furnished  to  us  by  the  first 
President,  we  add,  as  matter  of  personal  observation, 


that  the  aim  of  the  society  is  not  culture  of  the  intellect 
only,  but  also  of  kindly  personal  feeling,  of  pleasant 
manner,  and  of  all  characteristics  that  make  young 
men  a  power  for  good.  It  has  opened  auspiciously,  and, 
in  view  of  the  high  stand  it  has  taken  at  the  outset  upon 
all  matters  that  look  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  noble  manhood,  we  can  not  doubt  that  it  will  be- 
come, if  it  remains  true  to  its  promise,  growingly  a 
Society  to  which  it  will  be  an  honor  and  a  profit  to 
belong. 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND   REA  1)1  X(i- ROOMS. 

The  oldest  foundation  of  books  for  public  use  in 
Yonkers  continuously  built  upon  to  the  present  time, 
is  that  which  till  recently  has  been  in  the  keeping  of 
the  various  public  schools.  Each  of  the  schools  had 
its  own  library.  Recently  the  City  Board  of  Educ  a- 
tion has  brought  all  their  libraries  to  its  own  head- 
quarters within  the  High  School  grounds  on  Hudson 
Street,  and  with  them  begun  the  formation  of  one 
central  collection  under  the  name  of  the  "Yonkers 
Public  Library,"  designed  not  only  for  the  pupils  of 
the  schools,  but  for  the  citizens  at  large,  who  may  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  it.  When  this  step  was 
taken,  in  1X84,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  col- 
lected volumes  was  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  As  stated  in  our  article  on  the 
"Yonkers  Circulating  Library"  formed  in  18">4,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  books,  originally  be- 
longing to  that  library,  had  been  sent  up  to  the  lib- 
rary of  Public  School  No.  2,  after  the  auction  sale  of 
1866.  So  the  sources  from  which  the  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  volumes  just  men- 
tioned originally  came  are  understood.  They  were, 
of  course,  partly  from  books  donated  to  the  public 
schools  by  individuals  or  purchased  with  regular 
library  money.  But  part  of  them  were  from  the  old 
Yonkers  Library,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  even 
came  from  the  collection  spoken  of  as  lying  before 
18.V}  in  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Church.  The 
City  Board,  when  collecting  these  books,  found  that 
they  had  at  their  disposal,  with  which  at  once  to 
build  up  a  library,  four  years'  accumulation  of  State 
Library  money,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  for- 
ty dollars,  and  five  years'  accumulation  of  City  Li- 
brary money,  raised  by  tax,  amounting  to  oue  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, — total,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  From  this 
fand  they  have  already  added  to  the  library  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  volumes  at  a 
cost  of  $1628.47.  It  now  contains  four  thousand  six 
hundred  volumes.  It  will  continue  to  receive  its 
annual  apportionment  from  the  State,  based  on  the 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  attendance  on  the 
schools,  and  also  its  annual  income  from  city  tax. 
Probably  neither  will  fall  below  the  amount  at  which 
it  has  stood  for  the  last  few  years.  The  State  ap- 
portionment has  been  one  hundred  ami  eighty-five 
dollars  per  year,  and  the  city  apportionment  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  With  this  steady  income 
at  its  disposal,  the  library  will  be  a  steadily  growing 
institution.  The  hoard  manifests  deep  interest  in  it 
now,  and  will  seek  to  give  it  a  character  adapted  to 
the  public  need.  It  is  said  to  be  faithfully  used  by 
many  persons,  both  the  young  people  in  the  schools 
and  older  and  younger  people  in  the  outside  city.  It 
is  certain  that,  with  its  steady  income,  its  certainty  of 
good  management  and  of  good  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  books,  Yonkers  has  better  hope  fur  a  per- 
manent and  noble  library  than  it  ever  had,  or  ever 
could  have,  in  any  public  library  depending  on  mere 
voluntary  contributions,  or  even  on  stock  and  rate 
subscriptions  for  its  support.  We  cannot  see  how 
this  library  can  fail  to  be  a  success. 

Yonkers  Free  Reading-Room. — This  has  just 
been  given  up,  and  we  speak  of  it  only  as  a  matter  of 
history.  During  the  Grant  and  Colfax  campaign  of 
1868  a  Republican  Club  occupied  a  room  in  the  Rad- 
ford building,  in  which  Republican  campaign  news- 
papers and  literature  were  kept  for  reading,  circula- 
tion and  reference.  The  temporary  experience  and 
advantages  of  this  room  suggested  to  thoughtful  men 
the  opening,  after  the  election,  of  a  more  permanent 
reading-room  for  the  city.  A  card,  dated  November 
14,  1 868,  and  signed  by  Messrs.  William  Allen  Butler, 
D.  R.  Jaques,  William  T.  Coleman  and  .lames  B.  Col- 
gate, was  sent  to  several  prominent  citizens  of  Yonk- 
ers, inviting  them  to  an  informal  meeting  to  con- 
fer and  act  upon  the  subject.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  club-room  on  Wednesday  evening,  No- 
vember 18th,  and  a  committee  of  seventeen  leading 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  raise  money  and  prose- 
cute the  work.  They  did  so  with  a  zeal  which  indi- 
cated their  great  interest  in  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  the  late  club-room  having  been  secured  at 
a  rental  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  read- 
ing-room was  opened  on  the  '29th  of  December  follow- 
ing. All  classes  of  people  took  active  interest  in  the 
project,  and  the  opening  exercises,  consisting  of  ad- 
dresses, singing  and  recitations,  were  attended  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  room  was  sup- 
plied with  a  library,  and  the  Yonkers  and  New  York 
newspapers  and  the  leading  religious  and  literary 
weeklies  and  magazines  were  kept  on  file.  The  read- 
ing-room was  for  many  years  well  sustained.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  it  was  about  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  was  met  by  contributions  from  public- 
spirited  people.  Among  the  leading  contributors 
were  William  Allen  Butler,  James  B.  Colgate,  John 
B.  Trevor,  E.  A.  Nichols,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer  and 
Stephen  Thayer,  Jr.  Mr.  Butler  was  president  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  librarians,  in  order  of  suc- 
cession, were  J.  W.  Alexander,  Allen  Taylor,  Eben- 
ezer  Curtice  and  S.  C.  Van  Tassel.  In  1880  the  libra- 
ry was  removed  to  No.  20  Main  Street.  Upon  the 
springing  up  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
with  its  free  reading-room,  a  number  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Yonkers  Free  Reading-Rooni  turned  their 


support  to  it,  and  proposed  the  abandonment  of  the 
former.  Mr.  E.  A.  Nichols,  however,  volunteered  to 
maintain  the  old  reading-room  at  his  own  expense, 
and  did  so  for  a  time.  In  the  spring  of  1884  Mr.  Cy- 
rus Cleveland  offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  open  on  Sundays,  which  had  not  been  done  before. 
Its  ordinary  daily  hours  were  from  four  to  ten  P.M. 
and  its  Sabbath  hours  from  two  to  ten.  Under  these 
conditions  it  continued  in  operation  for  a  time,  but 
still  gradually  declined, and  before  1885  it  was  judged 
best  to  give  it  up.  It  is  said  that  the  library  contained 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  bound  volumes,  on  a 
very  considerable  variety  of  subjects.  These  were,  or 
became,  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Nichols,  who  final- 
ly removed  them  from  the  rooms.  So  the  Yonkers 
Free  Reading-Room,  after  having  been  in  existence 
about  sixteen  years,  and  having  served  during  much 
of  that  time  a  very  useful,  practical  purpose,  came  at 
last  to  an  end,  being  superseded  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Yonkers  Free  Library  for  Self-Supportim; 
Women. — We  separate  this  from  "General  Public 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  "  because,  as  its  name 
indicates,  it  has  the  need  of  a  special  class  of  persons 
in  view.  It  was  instituted  May  1,  1880,  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  several  young  ladies, 
who  wished  to  provide  wholesome  literature  of  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  character  for  the  many 
working-women  of  Yonkers,  to  whom  no  other  means 
of  procuring  it  seemed  at  hand.  It  was  started  in 
two  small,  plainly-furnished  rooms  at  No.  4!)  Palisade 

Avenue,  near  the  factories.     Five  hundred  I  ks, 

mostly  second-handed,  donated  by  friend  composed 
it,  and  all  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  move- 
ment were  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions.  Dur- 
ing the  first  summer  it  was  open  on  Saturdays  from 
five  to  six  p.m.  But  so  marked  was  its  success  that  in 
the  fall  a  regular  librarian — Miss  Mary  B.  Daniels — 
was  engaged,  and  the  library,  in  addition  to  its  Satur- 
day opening  as  before,  was  opened  also  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  from  half-past  eleven  to  one  o'clock. 
The  first  year  there  were  six  hundred  applicants  for 
hooks,  and  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  volumes  were 
drawn  weekly,  the  circulation  for  the  year  amounting 
to  over  three  thousand.  Since  then  the  library  has 
been  increased  by  donations  and  purchases  till  now  it 
numbers  twelve  hundred  books. 

In  May,  1883,  the  use  of  the  brick  house  No.  48 
Palisade  Avenue,  was,  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Samuel 
Shethar,  given  to  the  library  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
the  house  was  fitted  up  by  him  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  Through  the  liberality  of  other  friends 
also,  carpets  and  furniture  were  provided,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  the  library  was  moved  into  this  new 
and  attractive  place.  The  young  ladies,  who  had 
previously  acted  simply  as  a  committee,  now  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Yonkers  Free  Circulating  Library  for  Self-sup- 
porting Women."  The  officers  were  Miss  Butler  presi- 
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dent  and  treasurer,  and  Miss  Mary  15.  Daniels  secre- 
tary. The  executive  committee  were  Miss  Butler,  Miss 
Uhl,  Mrs.  Walter  Graves  and  Miss  Baird. 

Besides  the  library  there  is  also  a  free  reading- 
room,  open  certain  evenings  in  the  week.  And  fur- 
ther, there  is  a  parlor  and  class-room  tastefully  and 
conveniently  fitted  up,  and  especially  devoted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Library  Association,  an  organization 
under  the  charge  of  the  executive  committee  and  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  its 
members.  Self-supporting  women,  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  may  become  members  of  the  association 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  membership  fee  and  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  And  all  members  are  entitled  to  at- 
tendance on  the  evening  classes  in  choral  music, 
needle-work  and  penmanship,  ami  the  lectures  and 
entertainments,  and  to  participate  in  any  other 
privileges  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  added. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  about  seventy-five 
members  in  the  association. 

Section  XIX. 

Orders  and  Clubs. 

Within  this  section  we  catalogue,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  and  give  some  account  of,  all  the  still 
unmentioned  combinations, — orders,  societies  and  as- 
sociations,-—secret  and  open,  literary,  benevolent, 
social  and  athletic,  of  the  city.  We  present,  first, 
general  heads,  and  then  follow,  under  each  of  these, 
with  their  detail  of  chapters  or  branches.  The  oldest 
of  the  orders  is  that  of  the  Free-Masons.  To  their 
various  bodies  we  give  the  opening  place. 

FREE- MASONS. 

These  have  two  Blue  Lodges,  a  Chapter,  a  Council, 
a  Commandery  and  an  adjunct  to  the  two  lodges, 
known  as  the  Board  of  Masonic  Relief.  We  notice 
each  of  these  in  its  turn. 

Rising  Stab  Lodge,  No.  4f>o,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons. — This  lodge  was  organized  in  182G. 
Its  warrant  was  issued  Sept.  7th  of  that  year,  and 
contained  the  names  of  Amos  W.  Gates,  Worshipful 
Master ;  Robert  Dingee,  Senior  Warden;  and  Oliver 
C.  Denslow,  Junior  Warden.  The  charter  was  surren- 
dered September  12, 1881,  and  Masonry  slumbered  for 
many  years  thereafter  in  Yonkers,  as  in  many  other 
places,  owing  to  the  prevalent  popular  opposition  of 
the  day.  The  lodge  was,  however,  reorganized  Janu- 
ary 22,  1851.  Its  original  number  had  been  898,  but 
at  the  reorganization  it  was  changed  to  142.  On  the 
reunion  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  18">8,  the  different  lodges  were  renumbered, 
and  that  of  this  lodge  was  further  changed  to  47)0, 
which  it  still  retains.  Among  its  early  members 
Were  Amps  W.  Gates,  M. I).,  Oliver  C.  Denslow.  M. 
N.  Wiscwell.  William  Vf.  Scrugham,  Edward  Under- 
bill, Frederic  S.  Oozzens,  John  M.  Mason.  James 
Jenkinson,  Hubert  F.  Rich,  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  M.D., 


and  Robert  J.  Douglass,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
James  Jenkinson  attained  the  distinction  of  Grand 
Master  of  one  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  State, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
Oliver  C.  Denslow  was  at  one  time  Grand  Senior 
Warden  of  the  State. 

Where  the  lodge  held  its  meetings  before  1858  we 
cannot  learn,  but  for  a  very  long  time  from  that 
year  it  occupied  the  upper  floor  of  what  is  now 
No.  G  North  Broadway.  Thence  it  removed  to  the 
hall  attached  to  the  (Jetty  House,  and  thence  again  to 
its  present  rooms,  in  the  Yonkers  Savings  Bank- 
building. 

The  still-living  member  longest  connected  with  the 
lodge  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Molt,  who  has  been  its  secretary 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  communica- 
tions of  the  lodge  occur  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  The  officers  for  1884 
were  John  E.  Murphy,  W.M. ;  Joseph  Greenhalgh, 
S.W. ;  Anton  Wagner,  J.W. ;  Wallis Smith,  Treasurer; 
Abram  C.  Mott,  Secretary  ;  Edwin  A.  Quick,  Chap- 
lain; Eugene  Timeson,  S.D.  ;  George  W.  Brown, 
J. I).;  W.  H.  Greenhalgh  and  John  Griffin,  Masters  of 
Ceremonies;  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Marshal;  William 
Westney,  Tiler  ;  Jacob  Read,  T.  R.  Murphy  and  W. 
II.  Greenhalgh,  Trustees.  The  Past  Masters  of  the 
lodge  now  living  are  llaynes  L.  Warren,  Theodore 
Terrell,  Thomas  C.  Murphy,  Eugene  Timeson,  J.  E. 
Murphy,  Henry  Stengel  and  Edwin  A.  Quick.  The 
present  membership  is  about  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen. 

Nepperhax  Lodge,  No.  786,  F.  and  A.M. — This 
lodge  was  organized  with  a  dispensation  from  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  State,  in  February,  187f>,  the 
Grand  Lodge  granting  a  warrant  for  it  at  its  meeting 
in  the  following  June.  Its  first  officers  were  Eli  L. 
Seger,  W.M.  ;  William  A.  Gibson,  S.W.;  and  Matthew 
II.  Ellis,  J.W.  The  lodge  has  occupied  Masonic 
Hall,  in  the  Yonkers  Savings  Bank  building,  from  its 
beginning.  Its  Fast  Masters  have  been  Eli  L.  Seger, 
William  A.  Gibson,  Ralph  'E.  Prime,  William  W. 
Wilson,  Charles  Reed  and  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.  Ralph 
E.  Prime  has  served  the  Grand  Lodge  as  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Commissioner  of  Appeals. 
The  officers  for  1884  were  Charles  Reed,  W.M.; 
George  W.  White,  S.W. ;  J.  B.  Griggs,  J.W. ;  Lyman 
Cobb,  Jr.,  Treasurer ;  J.  Frank  Lyman,  Secretary; 
Ralph  E.  Prime,  Chaplain  ;  Moses  D.  (Jetty,  S.D. ;  F. 
A.  Rigby,  J.D.;  John  W.  Rockwell,  Marshal;  John 
Nesl  (it.  anil  Samuel  F.  Berrian,  Masters  of  ( 'erenionies ; 
William  Westney.  Tiler;  Ralph  E.  Prime,  V.  A. 
Rigby  and  W.  W.  Wilson,  Trustees.  It  has  about 
forty  members,  and  holds  its  communications  on  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

Neppbrhan  Chapter,  No.  117,  Royal  Altai 

Masons. — This  Chapter  was  organized  by  a  dispensa- 
tion issued  by  Darius  A.  Ogden,  Grand  High  Priest 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  received  its  warrant 
from  the  Grand  Chapter  February  .'!,  1N14.  The 
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first  three  officers  named  in  the  warrant  were  Lyman 
Cobb,  Jr.,  High  Priest ;  Eli  L.  Seger,  King ;  and 
Robert  F.  Rich,  Scribe.  The  meetings  of  the  chapter 
were  at  first  held  in  the  Getty  House  Lyceum,  whence 
its  quarters  were  removed  to  Masonic  Hall,  in  the 
Yonkers  Savings  Bank,  where  they  remain.  The 
convocations  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednes- 
day- of  each  month,  except  July  and  August.  The 
High  Priests  have  been  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  M.D.,  Eli  L.  Seger, Robert  F.  Rich,  William 
H.  Doty,  Haynes  L.  Warren,  George  W.  White, 
Oliver  Chambers,  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Edwin  A.  Quick 
and  Charles  Reed.  The  officers  in  1884  were  Ralph 
E.  Prime,  High  Priest;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  King; 
William  P.  Mott,  Scribe;  William  B.  Edgar,  Treas- 
urer; J.  S.  Fitch,  Secretary  ;  M.  D.  Getty,  Chaplain 
of  the  Host;  Charles  Reed,  Principal  Sojourner; 
Edwin  A.  Quick,  Royal  Arch  Chaplain;  H.  Stengel, 
Master  of  the  Third  Veil;  W.  H.  Geer,  Master  of  the 
Second  Veil;  S.  L.  Berrian,  Master  of  the  First  Veil; 
and  E.  A.  Quick,  Charles  Reed  and  J.  F.  Lyman, 
trustees.    The  chapter  has  about  forty  members. 

Nepperhan  Council,  No.  70,  Royal  and  Select 
Masons. — This  council  was  organized  in  July,  1877, 
by  dispensation  from  George  M.  Osgoodby,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  the  State, 
and  received  its  warrant  in  the  same  year.  The  war- 
rant contains  the  names  of  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Thrice  Il- 
lustrious Master;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Right  Illustrious 
Deputy  Master;  and  William  A.  Gibson,  Illustrious 
Principal  Conductor  of  the  Work.  It  has  held  its 
assemblies,  from  its  start,  in  Masonic  Hall,  but  by  au- 
thority of  the  Grand  Council  it  convenes  alternately 
in  Yonkers  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  in  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
July  and  August.  It  now  numbers  forty  members. 
The  officers  for  1884  were  G.  D.  Pond,  Master;  J.  E. 
Murphy,  Deputy  Master;  J.  M.  Tompkins,  Principal 
Conductor  of  the  Work;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
E.  A.  Quick,  Recorder;  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Chaplain; 
Theodore  Taylor,  Captain  of  the  Guard;  S.  S.  Crane, 
Conductor  of  the  Council;  M.  I).  Getty.  Marshal;  R. 
B.  Disbrow,  Steward;  and  William  Westney,  Sentinel. 

Yonkers  Commandery,  No.  47,  Knights  Temp- 
i.au. — This  commandery  was  organized  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the  State, 
bearing  date  April  10,  1869.  The  first  officers  were 
Lyman  Cobb,  Jr.,  Eminent  Commander;  Eli  L.  Seger, 
Generalissimo,  and  W.  H.  Doty,  Captain-General. 
Its  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  lodge-room  in 
the  Getty  House,  but  it  was  subsequently  quartered 
to  Masonic  Hall.  Its  stated  meetings  are  held  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  except 
July  and  August.  It  has  about  thirty  members. 
The  Past  Commanders  have  been  Lyman  Cobb,  Jr., 
Joseph  M.  Tompkins,  William  A.  Gibson  and  Charles 
Reed.  Its  officers  in  1884  were  Charles  Reed,  Emi- 
nent Commander;  J.  Frank  Lyman,  Generalissimo ; 
Washington  M.   Postley,  Captain-General ;  Lyman 


Cobb,  Jr.,  Prelate;  W.  15.  Edgar,  Treasurer ;  A.  C. 
Mott,  Recorder;  James  S.  Fitch,  Senior  Warden  ; 
James  M.  Tompkins,  Junior  Warden;  M.  A.  Daniels, 
Standard-Hearer;  E.  Belknap,  Sword- Bearer ;  .lames 
Stewart,  Warden ;  James  F.  I).  Crane,  First  Guard; 
J.  C.  Courter,  Second  Guard ;  W.  W.  Wilson,  Third 
Guard;  and  William  Westney,  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

Yonkers  Board  of  Masonic  Relief. — In  De- 
cember, 1878,  a  compact  was  formed  between  the  two 
Masonic  lodges  of  the  city,  under  which  this  board 
was  organized,  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  sojourners. 
The  board  is  composed  of  the  Masters  and  Wardens 
of  both  lodges,  six  in  all.  Its  funds  are  derived  from 
assessments  on  the  lodges,  according  to  a  scale  desig- 
nated in  the  company.  <The  board  adopted  its  own 
by-laws,  which  were  approved  by  the  lodges,  and  it 
remains  in  operation.  Its  first  members  were  Theo- 
dore Terrell,  Eugene  Titneson  and  Thomas  R.  Mur- 
phy, from  Rising  Star  Lodge,  and  Ralph  E.  Prime, 
W.  W.  Wilson  and  Joseph  A.  Lockwood,  from  Nep- 
perhan Lodge.  Mr.  Abram  C.  Mott  has  been  its  only 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  in  differ- 
ent places  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January, 
.March  and  May,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September 
and  November,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December 
(St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day). 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD-FELLOWS. 

This  order  was  first  represented  in  Yonkers  by 
Nepperhan  Lodge,  No.  181,  I.  O.  O.  F.  This  lodge 
was  granted  a  charter  September  30,  1845,  but  sur- 
rendered it  again  February  2(5,  1855.  We  mention 
it  now  only  as  matter  of  history.  The  petition  for 
it  in  1845  was  made  by  Samuel  W.  Chambers,  James 
Borlane,  Horatio  S.  Gates,  M.D.,  Ezra  B.  Keeler, 
Alfred  H.  Hyatt,  William  Mann,  James  Hughes, 
Peter  Garrison,  William  Henry  Garrison,  William  P. 
Reviser  and  Matthias  Warner.  The  lodge  met  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  adjoining  the  building  which  faced  on  (Jetty 
Square.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  charter 
there  were  eight  members,  as  follows:  Samuel  W. 
Chambers,  Jacob  Read,  Charles  F.  Belknap,  Ezra  B. 
Keeler,  William  P.  Mott,  William  Mann,  F.  R.  Bost- 
wick  and  John  Stevens.  The  last  five  named  held 
honors  as  Past  Grands.  The  lodge  had  once  exper- 
ienced a  period  of  prosperity,  during  which  its  mem- 
bership reached  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-live. 

The  I.  G.  O.  F.  have  now  in  the  city  Yonkers 
Lodge,  No.  232,  and  S  ha  finer  Encampment,  No.  100. 

Yonkers  Lodge,  No.  232,  [.O.  O.  F. — This  lodge 
was  organized  May  12,  1870,  with  five  members.  The 
first  officers  were  Robert  B.  Fight,  N.  (!.;  and  Fli  F. 
Loschenkohl,  Secretary.  The  first  quarters  of  the 
lodge  were  in  the  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Getty  Square.  It  was  removed 
thence  to  the  Anderson  Building,  over  the  People's 
Savings-Bank,  and  thence  again,  in  May,  1876,  to  its 
present  quarters,  in  Warburton  Hall.    Here  it  en  joys 
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elegant  rooms,  owning  furniture  anil  fixtures  which 
cost  over  two  thousand  dollars.  The  lodge  is  pros- 
perous. It  has  a  fund  of  Over  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Its  membership  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen*  Meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  night 
throughout  the  year.  The  present  otlieers  (JL886)  are 
Howard  T.  Sehultz,  N.  G.;  Theodore  J.  Bayer,  V.  G.; 
William  Plumb,  Ree.  See.;  James  I).  Mclntyre,  Per- 
manent Secretary;  Jacob  Rose,  Treasurer.  The  trus- 
tees are  James  1>. 
Mclntyre,  George 
R.  (Joss  and  Roger 
Sullivan. 

Shakfner  Ex- 
cam  i'mext,  No.  100, 
I.O.O.F.— The  En- 
campment or  Patri- 
archal    branch  of 

Odd-Fellowship  is 

higher  than  that  of 
the  lodge,  possession 
of  theThird  or  Scar- 
let Degree  being  a 
necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Patri- 
archal, the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Purple, 
which  are  the  En- 
campment degrees. 

Shafiher  Encamp- 
ment, No.  101),  of 
Yonkers,  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Tala- 
fiero  P.  Shaftherj  of 
Kentucky,  was  in- 
stituted January  2!>, 
1883.  The  charter 
members  were  J. 
Edwin  Butler,  Mycr 
I  .ex •wenthal,  Theo- 
dore .1 .  Mayer,  Isaac 
1).  Cole,  Robert  B. 
Light,  Roger  Sulli- 
van, David  P.  Ta- 
shcira,  George  C. 
Reid,  R.  l'awcett, 
August    l  lrich,  J. 

AfcQuade,  J  as.  Grif- 

ting,  William  W.  Kinneir,  Solon  Laphain,  Thomas  A. 
Rhodes,  John  Plight,  Richard  M.  Johnstone  and 
Jacob  Rose. 

The  first  officers  of  the  encampment  were, — Chief 
Patriarch,  Theodore  J.  Payer;  High  Priest,  Roger 
Sullivan;  Senior  Warden,  August  lUrich  ;  Junior 
Warden,  Richard  M.  Johnstone  ;  Treasurer,  David  I'. 
Tasheira  ;  Scribe,  Thomas  E.  Pee. 

The  officers,  ( tctober  I ,  I  ss.">,  were  — ( 'hief  Patriarch, 
Thomas  A.  Rhodes;  H,  I'.,  Howard  T.  Sehultz;  S. 
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W.,  Q.  A.  Staffer  ;  J.  W.,  Charles  P.  Ward  ;  Scribe, 
William  Plumb  ;  Treasurer,  David  P.  Tasheira. 
The  membership  at  the  same  date  was  forty-one. 
Yon k Kits  Rkbkkah  Dkukke,  No.  i*5.—  The  Re- 
bekah  Degree  is  a  side  degree  which  is  conferred  upon 
the  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  Odd- Fellows. 

Application  by  over  twenty  ladies  who  had  received 
the  degree  was  made  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  August, 
18So,   to   charter   a   Rebekah  Lodge  in  Yonkers, 

and  the  charter  was 
granted,  but  the 
lodge  has  not  yet 
been  instituted. 

James  Patterson 
Sanders.  Past  Grand 
Sire  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  ( >dd- 
Kellows,  has  been  a 
member  of  Yonkers 
Lodge,  No.  232, since 
October  8,  1872,  and 
has  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of 
that  Order  in  the 
world.  His  national 
reputation  among 
Odd-Fellows,  and 
his  residence  of 
nearly  forty  years  in 
this  county,  suggest 
as  fitting  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life  at 
this  point,  He  was 
born  in  Dutch  St., 
New  York  City,  on 
the  5th  of  April, 
181!>,  and  received 
his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  private 
schools  of  that  city. 
A  i  t  lie  age  of  seven- 
teen he  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  hat- 
ting trade  in  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.  During 
his  apprenticeship 
he  employed  his 
mornings  and  even- 
ings and  odd  mo- 
ments of  leisure  in  the  study  <>f  law,  had  pa-sed 
his  examination  and  was  ipialificd  for  admission 
lo  the  liar  upon  attaining  his  majority.  In  I 841 
he  removed  to  Peekskill  and  opened  a  hat-store, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  After  a  period  spent  in  the  otlice 
of  Edward  Wells,  Esq.,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  New  York.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
the  village  of  Yonkers,  and  opened  a  law-office. 
He  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice,  and 
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is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  bar  in  the  city.  He 
was  initiated  into  Samaritan  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows, 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  September  6,  1843,  and  joined 
Courtland  Lodge,  No.  6  at  Peekskill,  in  January, 
1847.  He  was  elected  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  this  State  in  1850,  Grand  Master 
in  1858,  Deputy  Grand  Sire  of  the  United  States  in 
1864,  and  Grand  Sire  of  the  Order  throughout  the 
world  in  1866.  He  has  been  a  representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  of  this  State 
since  1847,  was  first  made  representative  from  this 
State  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  (then  G.  L. 
U.  S.)  in  1852,  and  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  sessions  of  that  grand  body,  never  having  missed 
a  session  since  I860.  He  is  now,  with  one  exception, 
its  oldest  continuous  member.  Mr.  Sanders  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education  of  School  District 
No.  6,  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  for  three  years.  He 
has  never  accepted  any  other  public  office.  He  is  a 
man  tall  of  stature,  robust  in  build,  strong  of  mind 
and  purpose,  endowed  with  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  of  a  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  is 
widely  known  and  universally  respected. 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM,  I.  O.  B.  B. 

We  introduce  this  here  because  it  is  not  a  char- 
itable institution,  but  the  property  of  an  "Order" 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members.  Each 
inmate  of  it  has  secured  for  himself  the  right  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  it  by  his  own  contributions  to  it 
through  a  series  of  years.  It  was  founded  by  the 
First  District  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  (''  Sons  of  the  Covenant "),  a  Jewish  secret  and 
beneficial  order,  organized  in  1841,  of  which  the  soci- 
ety of  this  First  District  extends  over  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  accumulation  of 
a  fund  for  forming  a  Home  like  this  was  begun  in 
1856,  with  an  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar  on  each 
member  of  the  society.  In  1876  enough  money 
had  been  accumulated  to  warrant  the  undertaking 
of  the  building.  A  tract  of  nine  and  five-eighths 
acres  of  land  in  Yonkers,  at  the  corner  of  South 
Broadway  and  Valentine's  Lane,  was  bought  for  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  1881  the 
society  appointed  the  following  building  committee  to 
plan  and  erect  the  house,  viz.:  Joseph  Fox,  chairman  ; 
Adolph  L.  Sawyer,  Simeon  M.  Roeder,  Solomon  Sulz- 
berger,  Sigmund  Hamburger,  Julius  A.  Levy,  Joseph 
E  Newbinger,  Leopold  Friedlander,  Morris  Adler, 
Benno  Horwitz,  Myer  Hell  man,  Julius  Bien,  Dr. 
Sigmund  Waterman.  Louis  Lewengood,  Joseph  Loth, 
Mayer  Zunder,  Isaac  Wallach,  G.  A.  Herrman,  Sig- 
mund H.  Seligman,  Israel  J.  Salomon  and  Samuel 
Levy. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  August,  1881,  and  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1882,  the  building  was  dedicated 
with  imposing  ceremonies.    Addresses  were  delivered 
by  several  members  of  the  societv,  and  also  an  address 
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was  made  by  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  M.D.,  at  the  time 
mayor  of  Yonkers.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the  grounds  and 
building  together  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  The  fund  accumulated  had 
amounted  to  $153,933.69,  so  that  the  society  took  pos- 
session of  its  fine  property  not  only  out  of  debt,  but 
even  with  a  surplus  in  hand  of  over  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  furniture  cost  about  six  thousand  dol- 
lars additional,  but  part  of  this  was  met  by  a  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society,  composed  of  the  mothers,  sisters, 
wives  and  daughters  of  members  of  the  order. 

The  building  is  an  L  in  shape,  having  one  front  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  facing  westward, 
and  another  of  seventy-nine  feet  facing  northward. 
Each  arm  of  it  is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  mansard  finish,  is  four  stories  in  height. 
The  building  has  also  a  tower  seventy-three  feet  high. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  the  ceilings  are  about 
eleven  feet  high,  and  the  ventilation  is  thorough. 
The  building  was  designed  by  H.  J.  Schwartzman, 
architect,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Stewart,  of 
Yonkers,  masons,  and  C.  W.  Klappert's  Sons,  carpen- 
ters. Its  first  floor  contains,  on  the  south  side  of  its 
fine  hall,  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  the  room 
of  the  board  of  governors,  a  reception-room  for  ladies 
(in  which  is  a  very  fine  testimonial  presented  to 
Julius  Bien,  chief  officer  of  the  order,  by  its  mem- 
bers) and  the  rooms  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
family,  and  on  the  north  side,  the  large  dining-room, 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  store-room  and  other  rooms. 
The  upper  floors  are  principally  devoted  to  the  cham- 
bers of  the  inmates.  On  the  second  floor  in  the  wing 
facing  northward,  is  a  synagogue,  and  adjoining  this 
is  a  handsome  parlor.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  the 
hospital  and  the  servants'  quarters.  The  rooms  of 
the  officials  are  handsomely  furnished,  and  those  of 
the  inmates,  some  of  which  are  for  married  and 
others  for  single  persons,  are  all  very  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  building 
northward  is  among  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  densely  pop- 
ulated part  of  Yonkers,  and  also  the  Hudson  River 
all  the  way  to  Sing  Sing.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
and  a  number  of  its  front  windows  are  of  stained 
glass.  Wide  gravel  walks  and  drives  completely  en- 
circle it,  the  grounds  are  well  cultivated  and  adorned, 
there  is  a  rich  and  productive  garden  at  hand,  and  al- 
together the  place  presents  a  peculiarly  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  income  of  the  Home  is  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  derived  from  the  yearly  collection  of 
one  dollar  from  each  member  of  the  society,  and  an 
annual  contribution  of  two  dollars  from  each  member 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  together  with  the 
interest  on  the  surplus  already  mentioned.  This  in- 
come makes  the  institution  independent  of  all  char- 
itable donations. 

The  synagogue  in  the  second  story,  already  spoken 
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of,  was  dedicated  September  8.  1882,  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Kohler  and  Jacobs.  Services  are  conducted  in  it  by 
Rev.  Veis  Traub,  an  inmate.  Louis  Fauerbach  and 
his  wife  were  the  first  superintendent  and  matron  of 
the  Home.  Their  successors  in  the  position  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Behrens.  The  first  inmates  were  ad- 
mitted June  29,  1882,  the  day  after  the  Home  was 
dedicated,  and  the  first  death  of  an  inmate  occurred 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1883. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  governors,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members 
•  of  the  district  society.  They  hold  their  stated  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  A  visiting- 
committee  of  sixty  is  appointed  from  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society,  and  is  divided  into  sub-commit- 
tees of  two,  each  of  which  visits  the  Home  once  every 
month.  The  first  board  of  governors  were  Joseph 
Fox,  president ;  Henry  S.  Herrinan,  vice-president! 
■Julius  Bien,  Dr.  S.  Waterman,  Joseph  Sulzberger, 
Louis  Lewengood,  M.  A.  Hecksher,  Ferdinand  Kurz- 
man,  Moses  Minzesheimer,  Solomon  Latz,  Joseph 
Loth,  Gustav  Simon,  Israel  Nussbauni,  Mayer  Zun- 
der,  Isaac  Rosnosky,  Morris  Ballin,  William  Ben- 
nett, Moses  Klein,  Moses  S.  Hyman,  Rudolph  Sanip- 
ter  and  David  Wile.  But  little  change  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  board.  The  number  of  inmates  is  now 
about  twenty-five,  and  the  cost  per  week  of  keeping 
them  is  a  little  more  than  two  dollars  each. 

SOCIAL,  ATHLETIC  AND  AQUATIC  CLUBS. 

The  city  has  many  of  these.  We  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  each  as  furnished  to  us. 

The  Yonkers  Lyceum. — This  association,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  promotion  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical culture,  social  intercourse  and  amusement,  was 
organized  on  the  7th  of  July,  1868.  Its  original 
members  were  Edward  Underbill,  Henry  M.  Under- 
bill, Edwin  M.  Jackson,  Robert  G.  Jackson,  James 
Moffat  and  A.  O.  Lawrence.  Edward  Underbill  was 
the  first  president.  The  association  was  organized 
tinder  the  title  of  "The  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of 
Yonkers,"  but  in  1872  it  was  incorporated  uuder  its 
present  name. 

Literary  entertainments  have  been  given  by  it  at 
times,  and  in  1874-75-70  athletic  exhibitions  were 
given,  consisting  of  walking,  running  and  jumping 
matches,  throwing  weights,  etc.  The  Lyceum,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  a  social  club.  Its  first  quarters  were 
on  Chicken  Island,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Fourth  Separate  Company,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  account  below.  About  1881  they  were 
changed  to  the  Yonkers  Savings-Bank  building, where 
the  association  has  a  room  attractively  furnished,  pro- 
vided with  three  billiard  tables,  and  containing  a 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred. 

The  officers  for  188")  arc  John  ().  Campbell,  presi- 
dent ;  Iv  M.  Jackson,  1st  vice-president;  W.  R. 
Beers,   2d    vice-president;    W.  R.  Mott,  recording 


secretary  ;  Randolph  Lowerre,  corresponding'  secre- 
tary ;  Edward  Underbill,  treasurer ;  and  J.  G.  San- 
ger, librarian.  The  directors  in  1884  were  Ethelbert 
Belknap,  H.  H.  Thayer,  J.  T.  Baker,  Charles  E. 
Gorton,  W.  H.  King  and  W.  R.  Mott. 

Sons  of  St.  George. — Columbia  Lodge,  No.  122, 
of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1873.  Its  first  officers  were  John  Rowland,  Past 
Grand  President;  Edward  Underbill,  Worthy  Presi- 
dent ;  Frederick  K.  Shears,  Vice-President ;  George 
Rayner,  Jr.,  Secretary  ;  and  Thomas  Tyler,  Sr.,  Treas- 
urer. The  original  number  of  members  was  twenty- 
five,  but  within  a  year  or  two  it  has  increased  to  one 
hundred.  But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
officers.  Meetings  are  held  in  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  in 
the  Warburtou  Building,  on  the  first  and  third  Wed- 
nesdays of  each  month.  The  President  is  Joseph 
Greenhalgh  and  the  Secretary  is  Thomas  E.  Hamp- 
son.  Athletic  sports  are  made  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  social  recreations. 

Palisade  Boat  Club. — Early  in  the  history  of 
Yonkers  its  young  men  turned  their  attention  to 
aquatic  sports,  and  quite  a  number  of  boat  clubs  have 
been  formed.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them  was  the 
"  Excelsior,"  which  existed  previous  to  1867,  and 
another  was  the  "  Ivanhoe,"  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Glenwood. 

In  1866  the  Palisade  Base  Ball  Club,  which  had 
gained  numerous  victories  on  the  land,  went  in  search 
of  laurels  on  the  water  also.  A  crew  was  selected 
from  the  membership,  which  was  pitted  in  a  race 
against  the  Excelsiors  and  was  beaten.  After  this 
the  Palisade  Boat  Club  was  organized  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1866,  its  first  membership  being  largely  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  ball  club.  Henry  Amelung 
was  president;  J.  G.  P.  Holden,  vice-presidents 
Henry  V.  Clark,  secretary ;  and  Henry  F.  Brevoort, 
treasurer.  Other  original  members  were  James  G. 
Woodworth,  Hiram  G.  Smith,  M.  F.  Rowe,  Robert 
Fawcett,  J.  E.  Millard,  A.  L.  Amelung,  E.  A.  Rollins, 
Joseph  H.  Jennings  and  William  II.  Myers.  In  the 
following  year  the  club  joined  the  Hudson  River 
Amateur  Association  and  participated  in  a  grand  re- 
view of  clubs  belonging  to  it,  which  took  place  at 
Elysian  Fields.  It  was  incorporated  March  2,  1868. 
It  participated  in  races  with  the  Nereids  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  Vespers  of  Yonkers,  in  the  race  with 
the  last  of  which  it  won,  pulling  an  eight-oared  barge 
three  miles  in  nineteen  minutes.  This  took  place 
October  7,  1874,  the  oarsmen  being  Isaiah  Frazicr, 
II.  II.  Thayer,  W.  H.  Guernsey,  A.  Moffat,  C.  H. 
.Martin,  Isaac  I>.  Cole,  Robert  0.  Jackson  and  W.  H. 
Myers,  with  H.  B.  Starr,  coxswain.  A  banquet  was 
tendered  to  the  winning  crew  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  the  evening. 

Since  this  victory  the  club  has  engaged  in  no  con- 
tests of  notable  interest.  Annual  regattas  have  usually 
taken  place  in  the  fall.  A  silver  tankard,  known  as 
the  "Love  Cup,"  and  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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dollars,  is  rowed  for  in  single  sculls,  the  winner  hav- 
ing his  name  inscribed  on  it.  The  club  remains  in 
possession  of  the  cup.  The  present  handsome  club- 
house, situated  above  Peene's  dock,  is  the  successor 
of  a  much  smaller  and  plainer  one.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  association,  which  also  owns  sixteen  boats  of 
various  size  and  model.  Individual  members  also 
own  many  others.  The  membership  of  the  club  in 
1885  was  about  sixty-five  and  the  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Robert  G.  Jackson,  president ;  H.  B.  Starr, 
vice-president;  Louis  N.  Morris,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Wm.  W.  Scrugham,  recording  secretary; 
Edwin  M.  Jackson,  treasurer;  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  cap- 
tain ;  and  ,  lieutenant.    The  trustees  are  W. 

R.  Beers,  M.  A.  Van  Winkle,  H.  T.  Keyser,  George 
H.  Lowerreand  H.  O.  Tallmadge. 

Vesper  Rowing  Association. — This  was  organ- 
ized August  12,  1867.  The  original  members  were 
eight  in  number.  They  were  Thomas  Franklin,  R. 
C.  Elliott,  Benjamin  Mason,  William  Macfarlane, 
James  T.  Howland,  Thomas  Fearon,  William  Hull 
and  George  Watt.  It  probably  gained  more  fame  on 
the  water  than  any  other  similar  club  that  has  existed 
in  Yonkers.  The  Vespers  were  represented  by  Thomas 
Fearon,  who  participated  in  a  single  scull  race  in  a 
regatta  of  the  Hudson  Amateur  Rowing  Association 
at  the  Eiysian  Fields  a  short  time  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  club.  Mr.  Fearon  carried  off  the  cham- 
pionship, a  feat  which  he  repeated  the  two  following 
years. 

The  chief  fame  of  this  association  was  gained  by 
its  four-oared  crew,  which  was  almost  invincible 
among  amateurs  in  its  time.  It  was  composed  of 
Thomas  Fearon,  Owen  Van  Winkle,  William  Mac- 
farlane and  John  H.  Keeler.  They  met  many  of  the 
expert  amateur  clubs  of  the  country,  and  won  a  num- 
ber of  victories.  Among  these  were  one  over  the 
Nassau  Club,  of  New  York,  at  Yonkers,  June  28, 
1871,  and  another  over  the  Argonautas,  of  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J.,  on  the  Kill  Von  Kull,  August  29,  1871. 
They  also  entered  the  regatta  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Association  at  Philadelphia,  June  13,  1872. 
There  were  seven  entries  for  the  race,  which  was  rowed 
in  heats  over  a  course  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length  on 
the  Schuylkill  River.  In  the  second  trial  heat  the 
Vespers' crew  won,  making  the  passage  in  the  remark- 
ably quick  time  of  nine  minutes  and  four  seconds. 
This  record  has  never  since  been  beaten  by  any  four- 
oared  crew  on  the  same  course.  In  the  final  heat, 
which  took  place  between  the  Coopers  of  Savannah, 
and  the  Vespers,  a  collision  occurred  by  the  deflection 
of  the  Vespers'  boat  from  her  course,  owing  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Coopers, 
though  the  Vespers'  boat  reached  the  goal  ahead.  A 
second  prize,  however,  was  awarded  the  latter,  and 
this — a  silver  tankard — is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Fearon.  The  association  a  few  years 
later  began  to  decline,  and  has  now  for  several  years 
been  extinct.    In  its  prosperous  days  it  had  about 


thirty  members.  Its  headquarters  were  always  at 
Glenwood,  in  the  boat-house  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Ve<per  Yachting  Association. 

Yonkers  Yacht  Club. — This  club  was  organized 
in  1878  with  the  following  officers :  Alanson  J. 
Prime,  commodore;  Charles  T.  Mercer,  vice-commo- 
dore; Thomas  L.  Mottram,  secretary;  William  H. 
Devoe,  treasurer;  and  J.  W.  Garrison,  Sylvanus  Coka- 
lete  and  A.  W.  Serrell,  trustees.  It  opens  every  sea- 
son with  a  cruise  and  a  "  clam-bake  "  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  generally  has  two  regattas — one  in  May 
and  the  other  in  September — and  a  cruise  in  August. 
Among  its  contests  that  have  excited  most  interest 
were  the  races  for  a  challenge  cup  offered  by  Commo- 
dore Prime,  to  be  owned  by  the  first  yacht  that 
should  win  three  races  for  that  cup,  and  another  prize 
to  a  ladies'  race,  in  which  each  yacht  was  required  to 
carry  a  lady.  The  first  was  won  by  the  "  Pinafore," 
owned  by  John  Nesbit,  and  the  second  by  the  "Ram- 
bler," owned  by  John  H.  Thome.  In  the  "  free-for- 
all"  race,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vesper 
Yachting  Association  in  the  fall  of  1883,  the  "  Daisy," 
owned  by  J.  Kitteringham  of  this  club,  was  the  vic- 
tor. The  club  has  about  sixty  members,  who  own  in 
all  nineteen  yachts.  Alanson  J.  Prime  has  been  its 
commodore  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
The  secretary  is  Gabriel  Reevs. 

Vesper  Yachting  Association. — This  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1881  with  seven 
members,  viz.,  Captain  Hyatt  L.  Garrison,  Thomas 
Fearon,  James  Shaughnessy,  Thomas  ( ).  Shaughnessy, 
Augustus  Bailey,  John  Watt  and  Abram  C.  Gould. 
Ownership  of  some  sort  of  a  sailing  craft  v-is  made  an 
essential  condition  of  membership.  Thomas  Fearon 
was  chosen  commodore,  and  held  that  position  for  two 
seasons,  when  he  was  followed  by  Augustus  Bailey, 
the  present  commodore.  The  vice-commander  is  John 
Watt,  and  Jas.  Shaughnessy  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  association  opens  its  season,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
with  a  cruise  on  the  Hudson.  From  that  time  to  the 
1st  of  September  races  are  made  weekly,  the  prize 
being  a  pennant,  which  the  boat  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  times  during  the  season  retains  at  the  end. 
This  prize,  in  1882,  was  won  by  the  "Mary  S." 
(owned  by  the  Shaughnessy  Brothers)  and  in  1883  by 
the  "  Ray  Howland"  (belonging  to  Thomas  Fearon). 
The  club  also  holds  annual  regattas.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  was  a  regatta  organized  by  this 
club,  which  was  made  open  to  all  clubs  on  the  river, 
between  Tarrytown  and  the  Columbia  Yacht  Club 
House,  in  New  York.  It  was  held  September  21), 
1883,  and  the  prize  was  won  by  the  "  Daisy,"  of  the 
Yonkers  Yacht  Club. 

Osceola  Club. — This  is  a  social  organization 
which  was  started  in  1874.  It  occupies  a  room  in  the 
People's  Savings-Bank  building.  Its  membership  is 
restricted  to  twenty  by  its  laws,  and  this  number  of 
members  it  has.  It  gives  a  ball  every  winter  and  an 
excursion  on  the  water  every  summer. 
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The  Yonkers  Club. — This  club  was  organized  in 
December,  1880.  Its  headquarters  are  101  North 
Broadway,  and  its  officers  in  1885  were  Samuel  Swift, 

M.D..  president;  Abijah  Curtiss,  vice-president;  

 ,  treasurer  ;  Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper,  secretary  ;  Harry 

Holbrook,  W.  L.  Heermance,  Theodore  Fitch,  John 

Reid,  Stephen  U.  Field  and  ,  governors.  The 

objects  of  the  club  are  purely  social.  It  has  a  reading- 
room,  a  card-room  and  a  billiard-room.  Ordinary  meet- 
ings are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
but  its  rooms  are  open  every  day  and  every  evening  of 
the  week.  The  club  has  recently  purchased  property 
on  North  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
is  building  for  itself  a  permainent  house. 

TEMPERANCE  ORGANIZATION. 

Hope  Lodge,  No.  55,  I.  O.  G.  T.  (Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars). — This  lodge  was  instituted 
November  3,  1871 ,  by  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge.  This  order  was  in- 
stituted to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  ex- 
acts from  each  member  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  use, 
and  never  to  give  to  others  as  a  beverage,  anything 
that  will  intoxicate.  The  organization  is  non-secta- 
rian and  non-political.  It  receives  both  sexes,  and 
both  are  equally  eligible  to  its  offices.  Prohibition  is 
one  of  its  cardinal  principles,  but  it  leaves  all  free  as 
to  their  votes.  The  Lodge  meets  in  Grand  Army  Hall 
every  Friday  evening.  It  was  at  one  time  strong  and 
influential,  and  did  some  good  in  the  way  of  reclaim- 
ing drunkards,  but  has  now  fallen  off  in  membership 
and  strength.  Its  first  officers  were  Robert  Pollock, 
W.  C.  T;  M.  M.  Blakemore,  W.  V.  T.;  James  Per- 
sise,  W.  Chap.;  William  Welling,  W.  T. ;  Addie  H. 
Denike,  W.  A.  T. ;  Carrie  Sawyer,  W.  Treas. ;  Henry 
P.  Weimar,  W.  M. ;  Kate  Gordon,  W.  D.  M. ;  Ellen  A. 
Heinmingway,  W.  G. ;  William  Bailey,  W.  Sent.; 
Nellie  A.  Whiting,  R.  H.  S. ;  Rachel  Archer,  L.  H.  S. ; 
Peter  V.  Hoyt,  P.  W.  C.  T. 

mi  h  al  benefit  association. 
Yonkers  Lodge, No.  1872,  Knights  of  Honor. — 
This  is  a  "  Number  "  of  a  very  extensive  organization, 
enrolling  throughout  the  country  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  members.  Its  object  is 
mutual  insurance  by  assessments  on  its  members.  The 
Yonkers  "  Number  "  is  eight  years  old.  It  consists  of 
about  forty  members,  who  meet  in  Reevs'  Building 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month. 
It  gives  to  the  family  or  heirs  of  each  member  two 
thousand  dollars  at  his  death.  Its  officersare  Jerome 
Barnes,  Dictator;  J.  Willet  Bynon,  Treasurer;  and  C. 
W.  Bynon,  Financial  Secretary. 

military  organizations. 
Kitciiing  Post,  No.  60,  Grand  Army  of  the 
REPUBIJO. — An  association  of  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  was  formed  in  Yonkers  in  18(5(5,  but  became  too 
much  involved  in  partisan  sympathies  and  was  aban- 


doned. Afterwards  nearly  the  same  company  "of  men 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  Grand  Army  Post  whose 
title  is  given  above.  The  charter  of  the  post  was 
dated  January  7,  1868.  The  charter  members  were 
E.  T.  Morris,  S.  C.  Yan  Tassel,  James  Stewart,  P. 
Kelly, G.  W.  Farnam,  A.  H.  Tompkins,  E.  C.  Nodine, 
James  Carter,  George  Hendrickson,  William  Riley 
and  Daniel  S.  Muun.  The  post  was  named  in  honor 
of  Colonel  J.  Howard  Kitching,  of  the  Sixth  New 
York  Artillery.1  The  first  settled  place  of  meeting 
was  in  a  building  which  stood  beside  the  Yonkers 
Savings-Bank  and  has  since  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  station  of  the  projected  elevated  road. 
Thence  the  post  moved  to  Flagg's  Hall  in  Getty 
Square,  and  thence  again  to  its  present  room  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Palisade  Avenue  and  Main  Street, 
known  as  Grand  Army  Hall.  The  membership  at 
one  time  had  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty,  but, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  conditions  that  restrict  it,  it 
has  now  fallen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
must  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  veterans,  one 
after  another,  pass  away.  The  officers  in  1885  are 
Commander,  James  Sheridan  ;  Senior  Yice-Com- 
mander,  Joseph  Irvin ;  Junior  Yice-Commander, 
Augustus  Kipp  ;  Officer  of  the  Day,  Caleb  T.  Wool- 
heiser;  Surgeon,  James  Brazier,  Sr. ;  Chaplain,  Wil- 
liam W.  Yerks;  Adjutant,  Charles  T.  Betts;  Quar- 
termaster, Charles  J.  Luther;  Officer  of  the  Guard, 
George  W.  Lockwood ;  Sergeant-Major,  Henry  Nes- 
ler  ;  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  John  Ryer.  The  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  post  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  evenings  of  each  month. 

The  Fourth  Separate  Company. — This  is  a 
company  of  militia,  now  formed  of  Yonkers  young 
men.  It  has,  however,  a  history  of  outgrowth  which 
is  interesting.  Companies  H  and  B  (the  former  the 
older),  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  New  York  State 
Militia,  of  the  late  war  period,  were  from  Yonkers 
and  vicinity.  They  served  thirty  days  at  Fort  Me- 
Henry.  In  due  time,  of  course,  their  regiment  was 
disbanded.  But,  in  1870,  a  new  Third  Regiment  Na- 
tional Guards  State  of  New  York  was  formed.  Of 
this  regiment,  Company  H  was  from  Yonkers,  and 
about  half  of  its  men  were  from  Companies  H  and  B, 
of  the  old  Seventeenth  Regiment.  In  the  summer  of 
1874  the  Third  Regiment,  in  its  turn,  was  dis- 
banded. Its  Company  H,  however,  the  only  one  of 
which  this  was  the  case,  was  retained  in  service  :md 
ordered  to  headquarters  to  await  directions.  Their 
directions,  when  received,  proved  to  be  to  form  Conn 
pany  D  of  the  Sixteenth  Battalion.  TheSixteenth  Bat- 
talion was  afterwards  mustered  out  of  servic  e  on  the 


I  Colonel  Kitching  (born  July  lfi,  1838.  and  died  at  Dobba  Ferry  Jan- 
uary 10,  1866,  at  twenty-six  and  a  half  years  of  age)  was  a  moat  inter- 
eating  young  man.  He  was  wounded  on  the  Utb  of  October,  1Hi>4,  In 
the  engagement  at  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  and  eulweo,iiently  died  from 
the  amputation  of  a  limb.  President  Johnson  conferred  upon  him  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  take  effect  from  Angunt 
1,1804.  The  life  of  this  young  officer  is  published  in  a  little  volume 
issued  by  llurd  A  Houghton,  X.  Y.,  in  1873. 
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31st  of  December,  1881,  with  the  repeated  accom- 
panying circumstance  that  this  Company  D,  the  only 
one  of  which  this  was  the  case,  was  retained  in  ser- 
vice and  designated  as  the  "  Fourth  Separate  Com- 
pany." As  such,  it  was  formally  organized  January 
1, 1882. 

The  company  occupies  an  armory  on  Chicken  Island, 
but  the  county  not  long  since  appropriated  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars  to  build  an  armory  for  its  use. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1885.  The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Waver- 
ley  Street  and  Maple  Street  (late  Davidson's  Lane). 
The  captains  of  the  company,  from  its  beginning, 
under  the  designation  of  Company  H,  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  in  1870,  have  been  William  Macfarlane, 
Matthew  H.  Ellis,  Isaac  D.  Cole,  Isaiah  Frazier  and 
Rafaelle  Cobb.  The  last-named  gentleman  is  the 
captain  now,  while  the  first  lieutenant  is  John  I. 
Pruyn,  and  the  second  lieutenant  is  William  H.  Mc- 
Vicar.  The  company  has,  on  at  least  three  different 
occasions,  been  suddenly  called  out  for  purposes  of 
protection  in  cases  of  disturbance  and  apprehended 
danger. 

GERMAN  SOCIETIES. 

These  are  at  present  four  in  number.  We  give 
them  in  the  order  of  their  formation. 

The  Yonkers  Teutonia. — A  German  singing 
and  literary  society  was  organized  in  1854  or  1855, 
under  the  name  of  the  Yonkers  Liederkrantz.  In  its 
formation  Frederick  Hempel,  Albert  Ludke,  Robert 
Krapkowski  and  Philip  Berenger  were  the  chief 
movers.  They  engaged  Professor  William  F.  Miiller, 
a  teacher  of  music,  to  instruct  them  in  singing.  The 
start  was  made  with  eight  members.  Soon  after,  the 
title  was  changed  to  "  Miinnercborand  Liederkrantz," 
and  later  it  was  further  changed  to  its  present  form. 
It  was  incorporated  under  this  name — the  Yonkers  i 
Teutonia— on  the  23d  of  November,  1867.  Its  first 
place  of  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Philip  Happel 
on  Hudson  Street;  then  it  met  at  the  house  of 
Nicholas  Kost,  on  North  Broadway ;  and  later,  it 
occupied  a  school-house,  standing  where  the  banks 
now  are,  on  Getty  Square.  Subsequently  still,  meetings 
were  again  held  in  private  houses,  till  the  association 
purchased  the  property  known  as  Teutonia  Hall, 
which  it  now  occupies.  The  hall  is  a  one-story 
building,  with  a  basement.  It  stands  at  the  corner 
of  New  Main  and  Brook  Streets.  It  contains  a  din- 
ing-room, reading-room,  bar-room  and  hall,  the  latter 
being  fitted  up  with  a  stage  for  amateur  theatricals, 
which  are  generally  given  as  often  as  twice  during 
each  winter.  The  property,  with  its  furniture,  cost 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  membership 
includes  both  sexes,  and  is  now  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  officers  in  1885  were  Gustav  Remler, 
president;  Henry  Maretsky,  vice-president;  Franz 
Hoffman,  recording  secretary ;  Gustav  Heine,  financial 
secretary ;  Joseph  Lambrecht,  treasurer  ;  John  Schlo- 
bohm, Joseph  Geizeuhauer  and  Fritz  Casseus,  trustees. 


S6HNE     DER    FREIHEIT     (SONS     OF  FREEDOM), 

Yonkers  Lodge,  No.  82. — This  is  a  German  secret 
society,  paying  weekly  benefits  to  its  sick  members 
and  sums  of  money  to  the  families  of  its  deceased 
members,  which  sums  are  raised  by  assessments  on 
the  living.  It  was  organized  here  in  1872  and  now 
has  thirty-four  members.  There  are  about  ninety 
lodges  of  the  order  in  New  York  State.  The  lodge 
meets  in  the  hall  over  Dr.  Reevs'  drug-store.  Its 
present  officers  are  William  Isele,  president;  Chris- 
tian Reitenhauer,  secretary;  and  Conrad  Roth,  treas- 
urer. In  this  society,  if  a  married  member  dies,  his 
wife  or  heirs  receive  three  hundred  dollars;  if  the 
wife  of  a  member  dies,  he  receives  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  if  a  member  is  sick,  he  receives  six  dollars 
a  week  while  his  sickness  lasts. 

Holsatia  Lodge,  No.  297,  D.  O.  H.  (Deutscher 
Orden  Harugari). — This  lodge  was  instituted 
November  9,  1872.  Its  founders  were  John  Knochal, 
William  Knochal,  Carl  Yorgens,  Christian  Toaspen, 
John  Schlobohm  and  Max  Schmoger.  Its  object  is 
to  assist  Germans  who  are  not  able  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  are  thus  debarred  from  the  benefits 
of  other  societies.  Sick  members  of  this  society  re- 
ceive six  dollars  a  week  while  they  are  laid  aside,  and 
the  widow  or  dependent  heirs  of  a  deceased  member 
receive  at  his  death  one  hundred  dollars.  Any  mar- 
ried member  who  loses  a  wife  by  death  receives  fifty 
dollars.  Since  its  organization  the  society  has  paid' 
out  over  eight  thousand  dollars  in  these  benefits.  It 
paid  about  eight  hundred  dollars  in  1883  alone.  Its 
first  meeting-place  was  in  the  Temperance  Hall  at 
the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Broadway.  Thence  it 
moved  to  the  old  Masonic  Temple,  in  the  Getty  House, 
and  later  to  the  house  of  John  Schlobohm,  No.  48  St. 
Mary  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Riverdale  Avenue,  wheie 
Mr.  Schlobohm  had  prepared  for  its  use  a  hall,  named 
by  him  Harugari  Hall.  It  was  afterward  moved 
to  its  present  quarters  over  Reevs'  drug-store,  corner 
of  Warburton  Avenue  and  Dock  Street.  The  mem- 
bers are  now  ninety  in  number.  The  officers  are 
August  Koch,  president;  Peter  Thomann,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Louis  Wolf,  secretary ;  John  Schlobohm,  treas- 
urer; and  Alexander  F.  Piltz,  financial  secretary. 
John  W.  Bauer  was  district  deputy  for  Westchester 
County,  in  1884. 

Yonkers  Turn-Verein. — This  society  was  start- 
ed on  the  1st  of  August,  1875,  with  thirteen  members. 
Its  first  officers  were  R.  Kersting,  president,  and  A. 
Lange,  secretary.  It  first  occupied  a  room  on  South 
Broadway,  between  Prospect  and  Washington  Streets. 
Thence  it  moved  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Radford 
building.  Its  membership  is  now  about  sixty.  The 
society  has  a  small  library  and  property  to  the  value 
of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  Ii  holds 
meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each 
month.  The  officers  for  1885  are  August  Nitach,  pres- 
ident; Louis  Wolf,  vice-president;  Henry  Gae  Ucker, 
recording  secretary;  Julius  Herrmann,  correspond- 
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ing  secretary;  Fritz  Goertelniyer,  treasurer;  John 
Bauer,  first  captain;  Christian  Reitenauer,  second 
captain;  John  Althoen,  custodian;  E.  Credo,  librar- 
ian ;  and  Fred.  Gross,  Fred.  Meyer  and  Conrad  Roth, 
trustees. 

IRISH  SOCIETIES. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  nuinher  of  these  in  the 
city  is  three,  as  follows : 

Ancient  Okdeu  of  Hibernians,  Division  No.  2. 
—This  division  was  organized  here  in  August,  1873,  and 
is  known  as  "  Division  No.  2,  A.  O.  H."  Its  place  of 
meeting  has  always  been  in  the  Montgomery  Club 
Hall,  over  the  People's  Savings-Bank.  It  has  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  members,  and  meets  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month.  The  society  is  composed 
of  Irishmen  and  pays  weekly  benefits  to  its  sick  mem* 
bers,  and  also  certain  amounts  at  the  deaths  of  its 
members  to  the  families  they  leave.  Its  officers  are- 
Patrick  Curran,  president;  Richard  Fitzgerald,  vice- 
president;  Maurice  Conway,  recordingsecretary  ;  Pat- 
rick Berry,  financial  secretary  ;  and  Declan  Troy, 
treasurer.  Division  No.  1  of  the  same  order  was  or- 
ganized in  1884.  It  meets  in  the  same  room  as  Div- 
ision No.  2.  Its  present  officers  are  Matthew  Reilly, 
president;  Andrew  Delhanty,  vice-president ;  Charles 
Foster,  recording  secretary;  William  Cauley,  finan- 
cial secretary;  and  Patrick  Clark,  treasurer. 

Montgomery  Club,  Clan-na-Gael  A. — This  is  a 
social  organization  of  Irishmen  or  Irish-Americans.  It 
was  organized  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  known 
originally  as  the  McClure  Club.  It  comprises  many 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  this  nationality 
in  Yonkers.  Its  officers  change  several  times  a  year. 
The  membership  is  about  two  hundred.  The  club 
meets  weekly  in  the  hall  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  building.  The  furniture  of  the  hall  is  owned 
by  the  Club. 

Maiden  City  Lopgeof  Loyal  Orangemen,  No. 
63. — This  lodge  was  organized  November  10,  1884, 
and  has  a  membership  of  thirty-nine.  It  is  of  an 
order  described  at  length  under  the  article  "  Orange- 
men "  in  Appleton's  Encyclopa'dia,  and  needing  no 
further  definition  here.  The  present  officers  are 
Frederick  Bell,  Worshipful  Master;  William  Beatty, 
Deputy;  W.  J.  Bell,  Recording  Secretary ;  Robert 
Hogg,  Financial  Secretary  ;  Robert  Wylie,  Treasurer  ; 
Henry  Bell,  Chaplain;  and  Samuel  Mills,  Tiler.  The 
lodge  meets  in  Graud  Army  Hall  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Mondays  of  each  month. 

Section  XX. 
Hotels  and  Large  Hoarding  Houses. 
The  word  "  hotels"  was  not  applied  to  houses  of  en- 
tertainment hereabout  till  within  the  present  century. 
Such  places  were  previously  called  "inns"  or  "taverns." 
Through  Yonkers  lay  a  prominent  stage-route — that 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  At  short  intervals 
along  this  route  places  of  halting  for  the  many  pass- 
ing stages,  ami  of  refreshment  for  the  travelers  and 


the  horses,  were  established.  One  who  will  follow  the 
old  route  from  the  metropolis  to  the  State  capital  will 
find  very  many  of  these  old  houses  still  standing,  but 
fallen,  of  course,  into  disuse.  They  were  substantially 
all  of  one  type.  The  one  here,  of  which  we  give  a 
cut  below,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  them  all.  They 
were  long,  low  buildings,  of  two  stories  in  height,  with 
an  open  stoop  and  portico  extending  along  the  entire 
front.  A  sign  post  stood  before  each  one,  with  an 
arm,  from  which  swung  a  large  sign,  adorned  with  a 
coarse  daub,  under  which  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  tavern,  and  within  or  over  which  the  name  of 
his  tavern,  was  painted.  In  front  of  each  was  a  wa- 
ter-trough, and  adjoining  each  was  a  very  long  shed,  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  receive  and  cover  many  teams 
1  and  wagons,  and  provided  with  an  ample  number  of 
feed-boxes,  from  which  horses,  during  a  brief  tarry, 
might  partake  of  their  oats  or  other  food,  as  the  case 
ni'ght  be.  Within  the  tavern  was  sure  to  be,  first  of 
all,  a  bar-room,  to  which  the  halting  guest  seldom 
failed  to  pay  his  first  respects.  The  next  essential 
feature  was  the  dining-room,  where  the  food  was  al- 
ways of  the  substantial  kind.  The  vegetables,  eggs 
and  milk  almost  always  came  from  the  proprietor's 
own  garden  and  farm  close  at  hand.  And  the  waiters 
were  in  nearly  every  case  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
proprietor,  assisted  by  the  negroes,  who  in  the  early 
days,  were  almost  always  slaves.  In  the  second  story 
of  the  house  were  the  bed-rooms,  all  the  furniture  of 
which  was  of  the  simple,  primitive  style.  The  bed- 
steads werehigh,  corded  and  surmounted  with  the  old- 
fashioned  frame  and  tester,  whose  object  seemed  to  be  to 
keep  all  air  from  the  sleeper  below.  The  beds  were 
of  straw  beneath  and  of  feathers  overlying,  and  the 
straw,  feathers,  linen  quilts  and  counterpanes  all 
came,  as  to  raw  material  and  as  to  weaving,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  houses  they  adorned.  These 
houses  have  now  been  largely  superseded  by  the  mod- 
em "hotels."  On  off-roads  or  in  remote  districts 
their  type  still  prevails.  When  one  would  think  of 
the  Yonkers  of  earlier  days,  he  must  go  back  to  one 
of  these  taverns,  of  which  we  are  here  to  give  some 
account. 

Down  to  18">2  there  stood  upon  the  site  of  our 
present  and  imposing  Getty  House  a  tavern  of  the 
old  type.  It  had  been  built  by  .Jacob  Stout  between 
179(5  and  1802,  in  place  of  the  old  Hunt's  tavern 
of  previous  days.  The  earlier  tavern  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  public  acts  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  In  it  they  held  their  courts  and  administered 
the  laws,  of  which  they  were  alike  the  makers,  inter- 
preters and  appliers.  After  their  days,  from  the  end 
tion  of  the  town  of  Yonkers  (March  7,  1788  ,  the  town- 
meetings  had  always  been  held  a;  this  tavern.  And, 
of  course,  all  the  public  stir  of  the  little  hamlet  al- 
ways centred  around  it  or  its  successor,  built  by  Mr. 
Stout.  Never  did  a  stage  drive  up  to  it  without  en- 
countering nil  the  idlers  of  the  place.  And  at  timet 
it  fount!  waiting  for  it  many,  too,  who  were  not  idlers, 
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but  who  depended  on  its  arrival  to  bring  them  the 
news  which  formed  the  great  relief  to  the  community's 
daily  quiet  routine.  The  low  politicians  and  the 
local  wiseheads,  real  and  pretentious,  were  always 
sure  to  be  at  the  tavern  in  the  evenings.  Such  was 
the  picture.  Its  like  can  still  be  seen  in  sparsely- 
settled  localities  along  great  routes  of  travel.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  seen  here  in  all  its  simplicity  till  the 
steamboats  began  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
stages,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  even  till  1849, 
when  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  came  and  entirely 
broke  it  up.  The  old  tavern  was  finally  removed  in 
1852  to  make  room  for  a  house  of  quite  another  type. 

What  the  name  of  the  earliest  tavern  or  the  name 
of  its  proprietor  had  been  before  1756,  we  cannot  find. 
In  1756  the  proprietor  was  Edward  Stevenson,  and  in 
1783  it  was  conducted  by  David  Hunt.  Of  what  fam- 
ily Hunt  was  no  one  now  knows.  There  are  Hunts 
on  our  list  of  the  land-buyers  of  1785,  already  given. 


"THE  NAPPECKAMACK   HOUSE"    OR   "THE  INDIAN 
QUEEN  INN,"  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1851. 


On  our  map  of  1813  the  latter  house  is  called  "The 
Indian  Queen  Inn  "  and  on  our  map  of  1843  it  is 
called  "  The  Nappeckamac  House."  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Cornell  remembers  the  sign  bearing  the  latter  name. 
Mr.  John  Henry  Williams,  whose  father  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  about  1814  or  1815,  and  who 
himself  was  born  in  it  in  1816,  remembers  it  was  called 
"The  Eagle  Hotel"  in  his  boyhood,  and  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Getty,  who  bought  the  property  in  1851,  and  re- 
moved the  house  to  make  way  for  his  large  hotel,  says 
he  thinks  "  The  Nappeckamack  House  "  was  a  fancy 
name  given  to  it  by  some  of  its  frequenters.  And  still 
further,  we  learn  that  its  most  common  name  among 
the  people  was  "  The  Stage- House."  As  early  as  1816 
it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Elisha  Williams.  Other  proprietors 
succeeded  in  the  following  order:  Captain  Isaac 
Ruton,  Colonel  John  Williams,  De  Witt  C.  Kellinger, 
M.D.,  Ralph  Shipman  (who  kept  it  as  a  temperance 
house),  John  Armstrong  (retired  from  it  in  1837), 


Harvey  Green  (till  about  1840),  David  Underbill  (till 
about  1844),  Starr  Rockwell  and  James  Bash  ford.  Mr. 
Bashford  was  its  last  proprietor.  In  1851  the  build- 
ing was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  I  retty 
House.  It  now  stands,  much  altered  and  enlarged, 
at  the  corner  of  New  Main  Street  and  NepperhaH 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Elisha  Williams  and  Colonel  John  Williams 
were  sons  of  John  Williams,  Sr.,  who  had  been 
steward  of  the  Philipsburgh  Manor  under  Colonel 
Fred.  Philipse.  The  family  is  supposed  to  be,  on 
the  Williams  side,  of  Welsh  origin.  John  Williams 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  of  upright  and 
high  character,  and  a  vestryman  of  St.  John's 
Church.  Till  Colonel  Philipse  went  to  England  lie 
lived  on  what  is  now  called  "  The  Valley  Farm," 
near  the  South  Yonkers  Station,  on  the  New  York 
City  and  Northern  Railroad.  The  colonel,  upon 
leaving,  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Manor  Hall,  and  he 
lived  in  it.  At  the  confiscation  sales  he  was  the  pur- 
chaser, as  we  have  seen,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  acres.  He  had  several  children,  of  whom,  as 
stated  above,  Elisha  and  John  were,  in  succe>sion, 
proprietors  of  the  old  tavern.  Elisha  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  Abraham  V.  Williams,  a  physician  of  New 
York  City,  a  man  of  exceptional  mental  gifts  and 
professional  ability,  to  whom  is  credited  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  famous  structure  known  as  the  High 
Bridge.  Another  of  his  sons  is  our  highly  respected 
townsman,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Williams,  one  of  the  three 
only  remaining  original  trustees  of  the  Yonkers  Sav- 
ings-Bank,  and  now  for  many  years  past  its  treasurer. 
Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  few  men  left  who  have  for 
forty  years  been  so  identified  with  the  development  of 
Yonkers,  that  with  its  record  their  names  come  in  at 
every  turn.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of 
polished  and  attractive  manners,  and  holds  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  Yonkers  people,  and  will  hold 
them  as  long  as  he  lives. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  old  tavern  it  had  a  lively 
competitor  for  the  patronage  of  travelers  and  guests 
in  another  house,  which  stood  down  at  the  sloop 
wharf,  and  was  kept  by  Mr.  John  Bashford.  Its 
position  is  indicated  on  our  map  of  1847.  It  was  a 
well-kept  house  and  gained  a  strong  hold  in  Y'onkers, 
because  the  post-office  and  a  store  were  connected 
with  it,  and  because  its  proprietor  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  magnetism  and  almost  unbounded  politi- 
cal influence.  He  died  in  1848,  at  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  continued  to  be  postmaster  till  his  death, 
when  his  widow,  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Bashford,  became 
his  successor,  and  held  the  office  till  she  resigned  it 
in  1861.  Mrs.  Bashford  and  two  of  her  seven  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Henry  W.  Bashford  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Cornell  still  live  in  Yonkers.  The  local  estimate  of 
Mr.  Bashlord's  family  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  Bank  of  Yonkers  was  organized,  in 
1854,  the  portrait  of  his  eldest  daughter— Miss  Joanna 
C.  Bashford  (now  Mrs.  William  Hindhaugh, — was 
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adopted  by  the  directors  as  an  adornment  for  their  bank- 
notes. It  remained  on  those  notes  until  1865,  when  the 
bank  became  national.  The  portrait  is  here  repro- 
duced from  one  of  the  notes  still  preserved  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Bashford's  house  was  so  popular  that  it  was 
adopted  as  the  stage-house  for  some  years,  the  drivers 
willingly  turning  out  of  the  way  from  the  post-road 
for  the  advantages  of  this  house.  It  is  said  that 
while  our  above  description  of  the  average  old  post- 
road  taverns  is  "  to  the  life,"  it  is  no  description  of 
this  house.  The  following  account  of  it  is  furnished 
by  one  who  remembers  it  well,  and  has  in  mind  the 
appearance  of  the  Nepperhan  at  its  side  and  the  high 
bluff  opposite,  just  as  they  were  forty  years  ago : 

"  It  was  a  long,  two-story  house,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  but  with  no  accompanying  sign-post  or  sign  or 
proprietor's  name  in  sight,  and  with  no  external  in- 
timation that  it  was  an  inn.  It  stood  near  the 
Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhan,  whose 
water  then  ran  clear  as  the  water  of  a  mountain 
brook.  Broad  verandas,  also  two  stories  high,  cov- 
ered its  whole  front.    The  building  was  handsomely 

shaded  by  several 
large  willows,  and 
the  high  wooded 
bluff,  towards  which 
the  house  almost 
faced,  looked  down 
on  it  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek, 
while  the  gardens 
and  the  open  ground 
and  the  fields  behind 
hind  the  house  all 
combined  to  give  the 
place  the  air  of  an 
ample,  quiet  rural  home  by  the  water  side.  I  wish 
a  picture  of  the  place  had  been  preserved,  but 
such  is  not  the  case." 

Mr.  Bashford  was  captain  of  the  Yonkers  Militia, 
and  his  son  Henry  was  his  color-bearer  from  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  carry  a  flag. 

The  Getty  House  was  built,  in  1851-52,  by  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Getty,  at  the  corner  of  South  Broadway 
and  Mechanic  (now  New  Main)  Street.  Mr.  Getty, 
an  enterprising  and  prosperous  merchant  of  New 
York  City,  bought  property  on  South  Broadway  in 
1848,  and  settled  here  in  1849.  A  man  of  intensely 
active  nature,  thoroughly  experienced  in  business 
and  politics,  an  old  member  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mon Council  and  of  the  New  York  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, and  of  vigorous  public  spirit  and  practical 
mind,  he  began,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his 
life  in  Yonkers,  to  impress  himself  on  every  Yonkers 
interest. 

The  records  we  have  given  of  our  village  and  city, 
of  our  govcrnmcnlal  departments,  of  our  public  im- 
provements, our  banks  and  other  prominent  institu- 
tions bring  out  his  name  inevitably  at  almost  every 
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point,  as  they  do  the  names  of  several  otfier  men, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  active  life  of  the 
place,  and  out  of  whose  brains  and  substance  the 
Yonkers  of  to-iday  has  been  almost  literally  evolved. 
Mr.  Getty  is  still  living,  and  to  his  clear  memory 
and  the  files  of  Yonkers  papers  he  has  preserved  we 
are  indebted  for  many  early  facts  which  others 
seem  to  have  wholly  forgotten.  In  1851  he  bought 
the  old  tavern  property,  removed  the  house  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  his  fine  hotel,  which  was  finished  by 
the  summer  of  1852.  Before  the  old  house  was  re- 
moved Mr.  J.  Henry  Williams  was  careful  to  have  it 
and  its  surroundings  daguerreotyped.  Tfie  Hudson 
River  Chronicle  of  June  8,  1852,  contained  a  full 
description  of  a  flag  presentation  at  the  newly- 
erected  Getty  House  of  Yonkers  on  the  2d  of  June, 
then  just  passed.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  ladies  of 
the  place,  in  admiration  of  Mr.  Getty's  enterprise  in 
projecting  and  erecting  such  a  splendid  hotel,  and  in- 
cluding within  it  a  concert-room  for  public  lectures 
and  concerts,  had  determined  to  present  him  with  a 
flag  to  wave  above  the  building.  The  ceremony  of 
presentation  took  place  in  the  concert-room,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  when  Colo- 
nel (afterwards  Judge)  William  W.  Scrugham,  on  be- 
half of  the  ladies,  presented  their  beautiful  gift.  The 
address  of  Colonel  Scrugham,  and  also  the  response 
of  Mr.  Getty,  are  given  in  full  in  the  paper.  During 
the  ceremonies  a  salute  of  five  guns  was  fired,  and  at 
their  close  a  series  of  verses,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  by  a  choir. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  we  add  a  few  other 
matters  of  interest.  Mr.  Getty  meant  to  name  his 
hotel  "The  Havemeyer,"  in  honor  of  his  early  and 
firm  friend,  ex-Mayor  William  F.  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York  City.  But  a  number  of  his  friends,  during  a 
night,  took  the  liberty  to  express  their  own  feeling 
and  the  general  sense  of  Yonkers  people  by  placing 
upon  the  front  of  the  building  the  letters  which  are 
seen  upon  it  to-day,  and  which  fixed  the  name  of  the 
hotel,  beyond  recall,  as  "The  Getty  House."  The 
concert-room  referred  to  was  at  first  one  of  the  ad- 
juncts of  the  hotel,  but  when,  in  later  years,  ite 
concert  use  interfered  with  the  quiet  of  the  guests,  a 
change  was  made.  It  ceased  to  be  used  for  public 
purposes  about  1  Stiti  or  18l>7. 

The  hotel  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone,  having  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  on  Broadway 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  New  Main  Street. 
The  building  is  of  the  form  of  an  L  and  is  four  stories 
high.  It  contains  a  hundred  rooms.  Its  cost  was 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Its  lower 
story  on  Broadway  and  Main  Streets  is  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  sup- 
plied with  steam-h-'iiting  apparatus.  It  is  now  ow  ned 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Waring.  The  managing  proprie- 
tors of  it  before  May  1,  ISliO,  were  Henry  Durell.  Kd- 
ward  Dusenberry  and  Robert  L.  Buckland.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  I860,  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Doty,  an  experienced 
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hotel-keeper  of  Poughkeepsie,  assumed  its  manage- 
ment, but  (lying  in  a  few  months,  was  succeeded,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  by  his  son,  Mr.  William 
H.  Doty,  who  has  now  been  its  proprietor  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  Under  his  management  the 
house  has  maintained  a  continuous  popularity,  and 
it  still  enjoys  an  excellent  success. 

The  Mansion  House,  on  the  corner  of  South 
Broadway,  between  Guion  and  Kellinger  Streets,  was 
built  about  1835  by  Dr.  De  Witt  C  Kellinger,  who 
had  been  one  of  the.  proprietors  of  the  old  tavern. 
Dr.  Kellinger  kept  his  new  house  as  a  hotel  for  a 
number  of  years  and  gained  for  it  a  fine  reputation. 
Previous  to  his  death,  in  November,  1859,  ho\?ever, 
it  took  on  more  the  character  of  a  boarding-house, 
and  this  it  has  now  been  for  many  years.  It  belongs 
at  present  to  Dr.  Kellinger's  daughters,  Mrs.  Judge 
Scrugham  and  Miss  Joanna  Kellinger.  It  has  been 
conducted  successively  by  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Brewster, 
Miss  Mary  Bigelow,  Mr.  Piatt,  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Evans,  Mrs.  Norman  K.  Shears,  Miss  Josephine  Rus- 
sell, and  its  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Down- 
ing. It  was  at  first  two  stories  and  a  half  in  height, 
but  was  afterwards  raised  another  story.  It  has  forty- 
two  rooms  and  is  a  very  popular  resort. 

The  Dunwellyn  at  No.  35,  37  and  39  Ravine 
Avenue,  was  opened  in  1881  by  Mrs.  Norman  K. 
Shears,  who  had  been  proprietress  of  the  Mansion 
House.  The  building  first  occupied  was  No.  39,  a 
two-story  double  mansion  with  a  mansard  roof.  To 
this  were  soon  added  two  new  three-story  buildings, 
Nos.  35  and  37.  These  are  connected  with  the  first 
house  by  a  covered  passage-way.  Four  cottages  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  have  now  also  been 
added  to  the  establishment.  The  whole  property  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dingee  and  managed  by 
Mrs.  Shears  as  a  boarding-house.  It  accommodates 
eighty  persons. 

The  only  boarding-house  of  real  celebrity  besides 
those  mentioned  here,  has  been  the  "  Peabody  House," 
spoken  of  in  another  part  of  our  work,  and  now  de- 
molished. There  are,  however,  many  private  board- 
ing-houses. Several  houses  are  opened  for  boarders 
in  the  summer,  which  are  otherwise  employed  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

When  speaking  of  once  prominent  hotels,  we  did 
not  mention  one  which  stood  during  Major  Baldwin's 
days,  on  the  site  of  the  present  No.  5  North  Broadway, 
now  Meller  &  Welsh's  store.  Its  shed  extended 
northward  to  the  Saw-Mill  River  bridge.  At  one 
time  it  was  called  the  "  Broadway  House."  Its  great- 
est reputation  was  obtained  during  Major  Baldwin's 
proprietorship  of  it.  Then  it  was  a  very  superior 
and  popular  house.  It  had,  however,  later  proprie- 
tors. There  have  been  many  smaller  hotels,  some  of 
which  are  still  kept,  and  others  of  which  are  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  Probably  the  most  prominent  of 
the  smaller  hotels  of  the  present  is  the  "  Yonkers  Ho- 
tel," opposite  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Station.  It 
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is  a  new  building,  upon  the  site  of  an  old  one  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  popular  under  the  management 
of  Colonel  Oliver  C.  Denslow.  Many  places  in  the 
city  now  are  called  hotels  by  their  keepers,  merely  to 
cover  certain'conditions  under  the  present  laws  that 
regulate  excise  and  license.  We  have  at  least  a  doz- 
en such  places,  each  of  which  takes  on  the  name  of 
"  Hotel."  But  Yonkers  has  no  prominent  and  noted 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  so  far  as  we  know,  except 
those  we  have  named  and  described. 

Section  XXI. 
Public  Holla. 

The  first  apartments  in  Yonkers,  which  were  used 
for  public  assemblies,  other  than  the  churches,  were 
on  the  first  floor  of  an  unoccupied  dwelling-house 
which,  allowing  for  the  widening  of  Main  Street,  since 
made,  must  have  stood  exactly  on  the  present  south- 
east corner  of  that  street  and  South  Broadway,  where 
Russell  &  Co.'s  book-store  now  is.  They  were 
spacious  parlors  separated  by  folding-doors.  The 
length  of  the  two,  when  the  doors  were  opened  gave 
to  the  whole  the  popular  name  of  "  The  Long  Room." 
This  apartment  has  been  mentioned  before  in  our 
history  as  that  in  which  the  first  Reformed  Church 
services,  and,  in  fact,  all  its  services,  were  held  from 
1841  till  its  house  of  worship  was  completed,  in 
1845.  The  building,  as  already  stated,  was  afterwards 
moved  into  Riverdale  Avenue,  near  Washington 
Street,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 

The  first  building  erected  in  Vonkers  with  an  ex- 
press intention  to  supply  a  needed  public  hall  was 
erected  in  1845  by  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg.  It  stood  and 
still  stands  at  the  corner  of  New  Main  Street  and 
Palisade  Avenue  (once  Mechanic  and  Factory 
Streets).  The  hall  occupied  the  second  floor  and  was 
known  as  Flagg's  Hall.  It  had  seating  capacity  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  was  used  for  a 
long  time  for  all  kinds  of  public  meetings.  A  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  same  building  has  been  the 
meeting-place  for  several  different  lodges  and  socie- 
ties, and  is  now  known  as  Grand  Army  Hall. 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  its  life  in 
this  building.  The  Baptist  Church,  too,  began  in  it  in 
1849,  and  the  Unitarian  Church  did  the  same  in  1858. 
This  hall,  after  the  completion  of  Getty  Lyceum  in 
1852,  being  less  used  for  public  meetings,  was  turned 
to  business  purposes.  Of  the  Lyceum  we  have 
spoken  before.  It  was  on  the  Main  Street  side  of  the 
Getty  House,  and  its  front  wall  falls  about  two  feet 
back  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Radford  Hald  Building  (recently  purchased 
and  turned  into  offices  and  dwellings  by  David  Haw- 
ley,  Esq.)  stands  on  Getty  Square,  between  North 
Broadway  and  Palisade  Avenue,  fronting  southward. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  building,  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Farrington  about  1857,  known  as  the 
Farrington  Building,  and  containing  a  hall  known  as 
Farrington  Hall.  This  earlier  structure  was  consumed 
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on  the  3d  of  January,  18(>6,  in  a  great  conflagration 
which  swept  away  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  including,  besides  many  less  important  bus- 
iness concerns,  the  Statesman  newspaper  office  and 
the  armory  of  the  National  Guard.  Mr.  William 
Radford,  a  resident  of  Yonkers,  afterwards  a  member 
of  Congress,  bought  the  site  after  the  fire,  and  erected 
the  Radford  Building,  providing  in  the  third  story  of 
it  a  spacious  hall,  known  thenceforward  as  Radford 
Hall.  Farrington  Hall  and  its  successor,  Radford 
Hall,  were,  each  in  its  period,  prominent  halls  of  the 
place. 

The  Washburn  (now  Warburton)  Building, 
adjoining  the  City  Hall  ground  on  the  north,  was 
erected  in  1876  by  Benjamin  S.  Washburn  &  Son, 
hardware  merchants  of  the  city.  It  is  a  brick  building, 
three  stories  high,  with  a  mansard  roof,  very  firmly 
built  and  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements-  It 
covers  a  lot  of  seventy-five  feet  front  on  Warburton 
Avenue  and  extending  back  two  hundred  feet.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  with  stores,  and  the  second 
story  with  offices.  The  third  story,  on  the  south  side, 
is  devoted  to  a  large  hall,  heated  with  steam  and  pro- 
vided with  the  best  apparatus  tor  lighting,  for  venti- 
lation and  for  quick  egress  in  case  of  fire.  The  room 
is  forty-two  by  eighty-five  feet,  exclusive  of  the  stage. 
With  its  gallery,  it  has  seating  capacity  for  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  persons.  It  has  a  commodious 
stage,  fitted  up  with  the  usual  conveniences  for  dra- 
matic performances.  This  public  hall  was  opened 
June  1,  1876,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  assembly 
of  people,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
with  addresses  by  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city. 
At  a  later  day  the  gentlemen  whose  public  spirit  bad 
projected  it  and  brought  it  into  being  were  overcome 
by  business  reverses  and  lost  their  valuable  property. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  builders,  Messrs.  James 
&  George  Stewart,  and  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  James  C.  Bell.  In  transactions  which  followed  it 
lost  its  original  name.  The  building  is  now  known 
as  Warburton  Building,  and  its  hall  is  known  as  War- 
burton Hall. 

The  Warburton  Hall  Association  was  incor- 
porated May  16,  1881.  It  came  at  once  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Washburn  Building,  which  had  just 
been  purchased  by  some  of  its  members  on  the  30th 
of  April.  The  association  was  organized  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $30,(100,  in  three  hundred  shares  of  Slim  each. 
The  incorporators  were  Messrs.  William  Allen  Butler, 
Warren  B.  Smith,  Walter  W.  Law,  James  Stewart 
and  (Jcorge  Stewart.  The  building  was  purchased  for 
$.">6,000,  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  !?4ooo,  making  its 
entire  cost  to  the  association,  £60,000.  In  the  bands 
of  tlit*  new  association,  as  under  the  management  of 
the  original  owners,  the  hall  was  popular  and  its  his- 
tory one  of  good  success. 

Still,  there  were  objections  to  it,  on  account  of  its 
height  from  the  ground,  ami,  in  addition  to  this,  (here 
were  many  who  desired  a  larger,  better  adapted  and 


more  attractive  place  for  fashionable  assemblies  and 
brilliant  dramatic  entertainments.  This  led  to  the  con- 
struction, by  the  Warburton  Hall  Association,  of  the 
auditorium  known  as  Music  Hall,  adjoining  Warbur- 
ton Hall  on  the  north.  The  first  brick  of  this  struc- 
ture was  laid  on  the  20th  of  August,  1883,  and  the 
completed  building  was  opened  on  Monday  evening, 
April  14,  1884.  The  opening  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  in  which 
the  Yonkers  Glee  Club,  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  a  well- 
known  vocalist,  and  the  St.  Cecilia's  String  Quartette 
Club  took  part,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  Butler,  Esq.  The  first  dramatic  entertain- 
ment given  was  "  The  Rajah,"  by  the  Madison  Square 
Company. 

This  hall  is  said  to  be  capable  of  seating  one  thousand 
people.  It  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Warburton  Build- 
ing, occupying  the  west  end  of  the  same  ground,  lying 
on  Woodworth  Avenue.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
Warburton  Avenue,  through  a  spacious  corridor, 
whose  floor  is  level  with  the  sidewalk.  The  hall  also 
has  abundant  means  of  ingress  and  egress  on  its 
Woodworth  Avenue  side.  The  auditorium  is  fifty-five 
by  fifty-one  feet,  and  has  parquet,  balcony  and  gal- 
lery, with  four  proscenium  and  four  open  boxes.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  every  accessory  for  a  first-class  concert- 
hall.  The  present  officers  of  the  association  are  Mr. 
William  Allen  Butler,  president,  and  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Law,  treasurer.  Mr.  John  Bright  is  its  agent  and 
manager. 

The  only  other  prominent  hall  of  the  city  at  present 
is  in  the  new  building  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  This  a  fine,  spacious  auditorium, 
capable  of  seating  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people.  Undoubtedly  this  hall  will  be  conse- 
crated to  the  special  objects  of  the  Union,  and,  thus 
consecrated,  will  become  a  powerful  educator  in  the 
city.  Whatever  is  done  with  it  will  be  worthy  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  Union  has  been  and  will  be 
guided  at  all  times. 

Besides  these  prominent  balls  of  the  past  and 
present,  our  history  has  incidentally  brought  out  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  to  which  we  cannot  give 
further  space  here.  Many  apartments  in  the  city  are 
called  halls,  which  are  not  for  public  uses,  but  belong 
to  orders,  clubs,  lodges,  etc.  We  have  Teutonia 
Hall,  Columbia  Hall,  Humboldt  Hall,  etc.,  etc.  We 
need  not  speak  of  these  again. 

Casino  Skating  Kink. — This  is  an  immense 
building,  one  of  many  erected  in  the  country  to 
meet  the  demands  of  roller-skating.  It  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Riverdale  Avenue  and  Hudson 
Street.  It  was  a  frame  building,  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron,  and  covered  an  area  of  ninety  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet.  It  was  built  by  W.  E.  Crosby  & 
( 'o.,  ;ind  opened  to  the  public  ill  December,  188-^  The 
galleries,  it  is  said,  would  seat  one  thousand  people, 
and  the  floor  often  bad  as  many  as  eight  hundred 
skaters  upon  it  at  a  time.    The  building,  howewr. 
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after  standing  about  two  years,  took  fire  in  some  mys- 
terious way  in  April,  1886,  and  was  quickly  burned 
to  the  ground. 

Section  XXII. 
Travel  and  Trannportation. 

Communication  with  New  York  was  one  of  the 
earliest  necessities  of  the  white  settlers  of  this  region. 
Of  course,  till  within  the  present  century,  it  could  be 
carried  on  only  by  land  conveyances  and  by  boats  on 
the  Hudson.  Road  vehicles  and  river  crafts  are 
known  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  rude, 
and  traveling  and  transportation  were,  of  course,  corre- 
spondingly uncomfortable  and  tedious.  The  tardiness 
of  the  early  river  travel  was  significantly  expressed  in 
the  name  given  by  craftsmen  to  the  land  projection 
above  Nyack,  which,  after  it  first  came  into  view  of 
those  ascending  the  river,  was  always  long,  and  often 
very  long  indeed,  in  being  reached.  They  called  it 
"  Verdrietig  Hoeck,"  or  "  Tedious  Point."  And  there 
was  no  improvement  in  the  river  navigation,  as  to  com- 
fort or  speed,  till  after  1800.  The  best  patronized  con- 
veyances till  then  continued  to  be  the  Albany  and  New 
York  stages,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  connection 
with  the  old  Yonkers  tavern.  The  first  steamboat 
appeared  in  1807.  But  no  way  steamboat  stopped  at 
Yonkers  till  1831,  when  Mr.  Wells  put  out  his  Long 
Wharf  to  invite  steamboats.  The  water  was  not  deep 
enough,  and,  besides  this,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  the 
farmers  and  store-keepers  hereabout  managed  their 
own  freighting.  No  doubt  most  Yonkers  people  of 
to-day  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  earliest 
way  steamers  never  touched  points  of  our  town,  but 
made  their  landings  on  the  other  side,  at  Closter  (now 
Alpine)  and  Lower  Closter.  This  side  did  not  supply 
passengers  or  freight  enough  to  attract  a  steamer  at 
first,  while  the  other  side  did  give  a  considerable 
patronage  to  the  passing  boats.  People  of  the 
Yonkers  side  who  wished  to  take  one  of  the  said 
boats  were  then  rowed  across  to  do  so.  From  1831, 
however,  the  steamboats  began  to  stop  at  Yonkers. 
But  in  1849  another  very  important  development 
came  in.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  began  its  op- 
erations in  that  year.  This  at  once  brought  to  an 
end  the  New  York  and  Albany  Stage  Line,  and  it 
also  started  an  interference  with  the  river  travel,  which 
never  can  cease.  At  different  times  since,  effort  has 
been  made  to  force  the  steamboating  into  vigor  again, 
by  multiplying  boats,  putting  down  fares,  etc.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  an  active  rivalry  reigned  for  a  time. 
Ten  different  boats  touched  at  Yonkers  daily  on  their 
round  trips.  But,  of  course,  there  was  no  profit  in 
the  arrangement  to  any  of  them,  and  the  boats  were 
quickly  withdrawn.  The  only  local  passenger  steam- 
boat now  plying  regularly  between  Yonkers  alone 
and  New  York  is  the  "  Caroline  A.  Peene."  Besides 
this  one,  however,  a  favorite  Nyack  boat,  the  "  Chrys- 
tenah,"  touches  here  daily,  having  done  so  for  many 
years.    And  the  popular  New  York  and  Albany  day 


boats  touch  here  tri-weekly  as  they  go  up  and  down. 
The  railroads  are  nearly  fatal  to  the  steamboat  business 
now. 

Ferry-boats  run  almost  every  summer  between  Yon- 
kers and  Alpine.  As,  however,  but  little  freight  is 
carried,  and  the  passenger  travel  is  mostly  for  pleas- 
ure, there  is  not  enough  profit  in  the  ferry  to  lilt  it 
into  prominence  or  permanence.  The  patronage  of 
the  ferry-boats  is  very  limited  indeed. 

The  great  pressure  of  travel  to  and  from  Yonkers 
is  upon  the  railroads.  Two  lines  of  railroad  pass 
through  the  city,  and  a  third  passes  within  about  one 
hundred  yards  of  its  eastern  boundary,  along  its  entire 
length.  These  roads  are  the  Hudson  River,  the  New 
York  City  and  Northern,  and  the  Harlem  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central.  Upon  them  scores  of  trains 
are  run  northward  and  southward  every  day.  Large 
numbers  of  these  are  local  trains,  and  all  of  them  to- 
gether make  opDortunities  of  communication  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Yonkers  from  5  a.m.  and 
midnight  almost  constantly.  The  Hudson  River  road 
has  its  prominent  Yonkers  station  at  the  foot  of  Main 
street,  and  two  stations  of  less  note,  one  called  "  Lud- 
low," about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  another 
called  "Glenwood,"  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  New  York  City  and  Northern  has  two  stations 
within  the  city,  one  in  the  northern  part,  called 
"North  Yonkers,"  and  another  in  the  southern 
called  "South  Yonkers."  The  Harlem  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central  is  easily  accessible  to  all  the 
east  side  population  of  the  city  at  its  West  Mount 
Vernon  station,  just  beyond  the  Bronx  River. 

The  New  York  City  and  Northern  railroad  owns 
ground  for  a  spur  of  about  four  miles  in  length, 
spoken  of  as  to  be  built  from  its  Cortland  station  in 
New  York  City  to  Getty  Square.  This  is  much  need- 
ed and  we  suppose  cannot  be  long  delayed.  If  it 
could  be  furnished,  no  doubt  this  road  would  com- 
mand by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  travel  between 
Yonkers  and  New  York.  At  present  the  company 
invites  Yonkers  patronage  to  its  road  by  furnishing 
free  stage  transportation  between  Getty  Square  and 
its  South  Yonkers  station  in  connection  with  all  its 
trains.  This  involves  a  tax  of  twenty  minutes  extra 
each  way  upon  every  person  who  uses  the  road.  Yet 
so  many  submit  to  this  tax  through  preference  for  this 
route  that  we  cannot  doubt  what  would  be  the  result 
to  the  road,  in  the  way  of  travel,  if,  in  place  of  Wheat- 
on's  stages  running  between  South  Yonkers  and 
<  it  tty  Square,  we  could  have  the  trains  themselves  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  their  passengers  at  their  con- 
templated Yonkers  station,  on  South  Broadway. 

The  sight  and  study  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  with 
its  magnificent  distances,  have  stirred  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  visitors  at  the  fact  that  it  has  no  horse  rail- 
road. There  is  now  much  agitation  of  this  subject, 
and  it  cannot  be  long  before  something  will  be  done 
to  supply  this  useful  convenience.  There  was  ahorse 
railroad  about  twenty  years  ago,  starting  at  the  Main 
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Street  atation,  following  up  Main  Street  to  Getty 
Square  and  then  running  off  in  two  branches  along 
North  Broadway  to  the  north  line  of  the  village  of  that 
day  (see  map  of  1868),  and  along  South  Broadway  as 
far  as  Mosholu.  The  ten-cent  fare  charged  by  the  com- 
pany possibly  hurt  that  road.  At  any  rate,  its  pa- 
tronage was  not  such  as  to  encourage  it  projectors.  In 
18G6  or  'H7  the  whole  of  Broadway,  northward  and 
southward,  being  upturned  for  widening  and  regrading, 
the  rails  had  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  company  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  relay  them.  There  has  been 
no  horse  railroad  in  Yonkers  since.  There  is  now, 
however,  much  talk  of  laying  roads  along  many 
prominent  streets.  And  especially  we  understand 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the  laying  of  an 
east  and  west  road  across  the  county  lrom  the  Hudson 
River  at  Yonkers  to  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  said 
that  such  a  road  is  likely  to  be  an  early  realization. 

Freighting. — No  railroad  system  or  wagon  ex- 
press for  Yonkers  can  ever  supersede  the  advantages 
of  the  Hudson  River  for  freighting.  While  speed  is 
growingly  a  first  consideration  for  passengers, 
and  especially  for  commuters,  cheapness  and 
assurance  of  careful  handling  are  of  far  greater 
importance  to  freight.  Freighting  between  Yonkers 
and  New  York  by  the  river  is,  of  course,  as 
old  as  our  settlement.  Yet  we  have  no  account  of 
the  sloops  or  other  freight-boats  of  the  days  before  the 
present  century.  One  of  the  first  sloops  now  remem- 
bered was  the  "  Emeline,"  sailed  by  Captain  Isaac 
Ruton,  already  mentioned  as  at  one  time  the  keeper 
of  the  old  Yonkers  tavern.  The  farmers  and  store- 
keepers of  the  vicinity  held  shares  in  this  sloop. 
About  the  same  time  also  the  sloop  "  Belvidere"  was 
run  between  Yonkers  and  New  York,  by  Oliver  Read 
and  Benjamin  Archer.  The  exact  time  of  these  sloops 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  before  1825. 

Captain  Ruton,  it  appears,  after  a  time  gained  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  "  Emeline,"  and  put  up  the 
rates  of  freight,  which  so  displeased  the  other  owners 
that,  about  the  year  1825,  they  built  thesloop  "Inde- 
pendence," and  put  her  on  the  route  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Garrison.  The  owners  of  this 
new  sloop  were  the  most  prominent  men  of  Yonkers. 
Among  them  were  Captain  Benjamin  Fowler,  Isaac 
V.  Fowler,  Samuel  Lyon,  John  M.  Lyon,  Win.  W. 
Dyckman,  John  Dyckman,  John  Bashford,  Judge 
Aaron  Vark,  Oliver  Read,  Benjamin  Brown,  James 
H.  Blackwell,  Garret  Ackerman,  Elijah  Valentine, 
Joseph  Odell,  Oliver  C.  Denslow,  David  Horton, 
Thaddeus  Rockwell,  Anthony  Archer,  Obed  Paddock, 
William  Kerr,  Prince  W.  Paddock.  James  Haynes, 
Abram  Lent,  William  P.  Jones,  Benjamin  Haynes, 
Valentine  Odell,  Samson  Dyckman,  Garret  Garrison 
(father  of  Captain  John  Garrison),  He/.ekiah  Nichols, 
William  I).  Smith,  Caleb  Smith,  Benjamin  Lent  and 
Captain  John  Garrison.  The  latter,  who  was  put  in 
command  of  the  sloop,  was  born  at  Kingshridge  in 
1783. 


The  cargoes  of  the  sloop  consisted  chiefly  «of  farm 
produce  on  her  down-trips,  and  of  merchandise  for 
the  farmers  and  store-keepers  on  her  returns.  The 
"  Independence "  must  have  been  kept  on  the  river 
about  six  years,  when  she  was  sold.  Her  successor 
was  the  now  long-known  "Ben.  Franklin,"  which  fixed 
her  name  permanently  upon  the  line.  This  was  a  sloop 
of  fifty-seven  tons,  built  for  the  company  and 
launched  July  4,  1831.  Captain  John  Garrison's  re- 
lations were  now  transferred  to  the  "  Ben.  Franklin," 
of  which  he  remained  captain  for  many  years,  the 
boat  continuing,  during  her  first  eight  years  of  ser- 
vice, to  be  owned  by  the  stock  company  just 
named.  Yearly,  from  March  1st  to  about  the  middle 
of  August,  she  made  but  one  trip  a  week.  Then  for 
a  short  time,  during  the  pressure  of  the  pickle  trade, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  Yonkers  farm 
industries,  she  made  two  or  three  trips.  The  farmers 
generally  accompanied  their  own  shipments,  carrying 
their  provisions  with  them  and  making  their  home  on 
their  boat  in  their  absence.  The  New  York  landing- 
place  of  the  boat  was  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Murray 
Street.  Its  Yonkers  wharf  is  marked  on  our  map  of 
1847.  It  was  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  Nepper- 
han.  The  creek  or  river  has  since  been  so  filled  that, 
without  the  information  of  this  map,  no  stranger 
would  imagine  that  a  boat  could  ever  have  come  up 
to  the  real  old  landing-place  of  this  sloop.  In  late 
years  the  railroad  company  has  closed  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  altogether.  But  the  map  makes  the  old 
conditions  plain. 

Captain  John  Garrison  bought  out  the  other  owners 
of  the  "  Ben.  Franklin  "  in  1839.  In  this  year  began  the 
connection  with  this  line  of  a  gentleman  now  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  business  men  of  Yonkers, 
and  within  whose  family  the  line  has  now  for  many 
years  been  owned.  We  refer  to  Captain  Joseph 
Peene. 

When  he  came  to  Yonkers,  Captain  Peene,  accord- 
ingly, after  busying  himself  in  various  activities  for 
a  time,  found  employment  on  the  "Ben.  Franklin" 
in  1839,  the  year  in  which  Captain  John  Garri- 
son became  her  sole  owner.  Before  1851  he  had 
married  Miss  Caroline  A.  Garrison,  daughter  of  the 
captain,  and,  his  father-in-law  having  retired,  had 
himself  become  captain  of  the  boat.  In  1851  he  united 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Hyatt  L.  Garrison,  who  had 
been  with  him  on  the  "  Franklin,"  in  the  purchase 
of  the  "  Elias  Hicks,"  a  sloop  of  thirty-eight  tons, 
and  at  once  Mr.  Garrison  became  the  captain  of  this 
sloop.  In  1852  the  "  Hicks,"  after  being  run  one  year 
in  transient  business,  was  united  with  the  "  Frank- 
lin "  to  form  one  line  of  two  boats,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Captain  Peene  and  Captain  H.  L.  Car- 
rison.  In  1855  Captain  Peene  left  the  line,  bought  a 
small  tugboat,  and  towed  vessels  around  New  York 
harbor  for  one  year.  In  1S57  he  purchased  the 
"  Martin  Hynes,"  and  the  same  year  he  and  Captain 
H.  L.  Garrison  bought  the  "  Ben.  Franklin  "  of  Cap- 
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tain  John  Garrison,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Captain 
H.  L.  Garrison  bought  one-half  of  the  "  Martin 
Hynes  "  of  Captain  Peene.  By  this  involved  process, 
Captain  Joseph  Peene  and  Captain  Hyatt L.  Garrison 
became  equal  owners  in  boat  property,  and  at  this 
time  (1857)  they  started  the  line  of  boats  which  now 
for  so  many  years  has  been  known  as  the  "  Ben.  Frank- 
lin "line.  It  began  at  this  date  with  three  vessels, 
the  "Franklin,"  the  "Hynes"  and  the  "Hicks,"  as 
mentioned.  To  this,  about  18(52,  was  added  the  tug- 
boat "J.  H.  Gautier,"  subsequently  nicknamed 
"The  Lizzie,"  and  better  known  in  Yonkers  by  that 
name. 

The  partnership  of  Captain  Peene  and  Captain  H.  L. 
Garrison  continued  till  18(54,  when  the  former  bought 
out  his  partner,  and  obtained  sole  control  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  subsequent  years,  under  his  management, 
the  propeller,  "  John  H.  HammiLt,"  and  the  barges, 
"William  Lawrence,"  "Aunt  Mary"  and  "Aunt 
Kate  "  were  added  to  the  line,  and  the  wharf  which  had 
been  previously  rented,  was  purchased  and  became  the 
property  of  Captain  Peene.  It  is  the  wharf,  though 
now  very  much  enlarged  and  lengthened,  which  is 
represented  on  our  map  of  1847  as  built  by  Mr.  Lem- 
uel Wells  in  1831. 

About  1873  Captain  Peene  gave  up  the  business  to 
his  three  sons,  John  G.,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  George,  who 
formed  the  partnership  since  known  as  "  Peene  Bros." 
These  brothers  have  since  added  to  the  line  the 
lighter  "  City  of  Yonkers,"  the  steamer  "  Caroline 
A.  Peene  "  (named  in  honor  of  their  mother),  the 
barge  "  Hudson  River  "  and  the  tugboat  "  Frank  A. 
Sears."  These  boats  all  make  daily  trips,  the  "Caro- 
line A.  Peene  "  with  passengers  and  freight,  and  the 
others  with  freight  alone.  Instead  of  the  ten  tons  per 
week  which  the  "  Ben.  Franklin  "  carried  in  1831, 
they  carry  about  twelvehundred  tons  per  week.  They 
transport  almost  all  the  produce  of  the  Yonkers  fac- 
tories, mills,  markets  and  stores.  The  business  is 
very  large  and  prosperous,  and  its  founders  and 
owners  exert  a  commanding  business  influence  in  and 
over  the  city. 

The  old  "Ben.  Franklin,"  now  fifty-four  years  old, 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  employed  on  the  line. 

Captain  Joseph  Peene,  whose  name  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  business  of  river  naviga- 
tion, was  born  in  the  village  of  Lydd,  Kent,  England, 
where  his  father  Joseph  was  also  born  and  where 
his  family  had  lived  for  many  generations.  Brought 
up  to  a  seafaring  life,  his  first  visit  to  America  was  as 
a  sailor  on  a  passenger  vessel,  which  landed  in  New 
York  in  1834.  The  next  year  he  came  again  and  re- 
solved to  make  this  country  his  home.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  as  a  hand  on  board  of  a  sloop.  In  1839, 
as  we  have  stated,  he  first  commenced  boating  from 
Yonkers. 

Captain  Peene  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain John  Garrison,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children,— John  G.,  Joseph,  George,  William  (de- 


ceased), Emma  (wife  of  Thomas  Moore),  and  Mary  A. 
(wife  of  Benjamin  W.  Stillwell)  and  Katie. 

The  sons  have  succeeded  to  their  father's  business, 
and  are  among  the  well-known  citizens  of  Yonkers. 
Captain  Peeile,  without  being  a  politician,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  public  affairs  and  has  for  several  years 
held  the  positions  of  police  commissioner  and  street 
commissioner,  which  duties  he  has  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Starting  in  life 
with  very  moderate  means,  he  has  attained  a  handsome 
competence,  and  enjoys  the  leisure  which  has  been 
well  earned  by  a  life  of  continued  labor.  Having 
been  for  many  years  previous  a  resident  of  this  city, 
he  built  the  mansion  where  he  now  lives,  on  Warbur- 
ton  Avenue,  in  1870.  The  same  year  he  went  to 
Europe,  and,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Peene,  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  Great  Britain.  Captain  Peene 
is  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Yonkers,  and  is  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  a 
useful  and  respected  citizen. 

Section  XXIII. 
The  Cemeteries. 

Approaching  as  we  are  to  the  end  of  our  history,  we 
are  reminded  that  a  large  number  of  the  past  people 
of  Yonkers  have  died  here,  and  are  sleeping,  as  to 
their  mortal  remains,  within  our  city  limits.  It  is  nut 
our  business  here  to  moralize,  yet  we  approach  this 
subject  with  deep  thought.  The  earliest  burying- 
grounds  here,  as  elsewhere  over  our  country,  were,  first 
of  all,  family  plots  within  the  individual  farms.  Later 
on,  neighborhoods  would  unite  in  selecting  and  owning 
plots  for  general  use.  And  then  church-yards  came 
to  be  employed  as  burial-grounds.  At  first  the  spots 
of  burial  were  not  marked  with  slab  or  stone,  except 
by  prominent  families,  and  when  stones  came  to  be 
commonly  used  they  were  stones  that  soon  crumbled. 
As  for  the  farm  and  neighborhood  plots,  the  majority 
of  them  have  now  been  plowed  over  and  lost  to 
identification,  and  even  many  of  our  Westchesti  r 
County  church  burial-grounds  do  not  to-day  any 
longer  indicate  by  stones  the  graves  of  the  earlier 
dead.  Within  the  city  of  Yonkers  there  never  were 
more  than  five  church  burial-grounds,  viz.,  those  of 
St.  John's,  on  Broadway  ;  St.  John's,  at  Tuckahoe ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  at  Tuckahoe ;  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph's.  Yonkers  has  now  six  cemeteries,  two  of 
which,  both  at  Tuckahoe,  are  still  church-yards,  their 
churches  standing  within  the  grounds.  To  these 
grave-yards  we  have  made  sufficient  reference  already 
in  the  histories  of  their  churches.  Of  the  other  four  we 
shall  speak  more  at  length  and  in  the  order  of  their 
earliest  dates. 

St.  John's  Cemetery. — This  is  the  oldest  public 
burial-place  in  Yonkers.  It  was  provided  for  by  the 
bequest  of  Frederic  Philipse  (Second)  to  St.  John's 
Church.  How  soon  after  it  was  opened  for  use,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear.  Bolton  (Church  in  Westchester 
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County,  p.  525)  says  the  first  interment  on  record  in 
this  cemetery  took  place  in  1783.  It  is  said  that  its 
oldest  existing  tombstone,  still  legible,  bears  date  of 
1791.  The  ground  is  on  a  high  and  beautiful  elevation 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Saw-Mill  River  road,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  Oakland  Cemetery  on  the  north.  It 
comprises  7.6  acres,  and  is  still  the  property  of  St. 
John's  Church  and  under  its  control.  Tbe  carriage 
entrance  to  it  from  the  Saw-Mill  River  road  is  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  grounds.  The  foot  entrance, 
further  to  the  south,  is  by  sixteen  steps  of  very  abrupt 
ascent.  On  the  grounds  are  several  family  vaults, 
301116  of  which  are  very  old,  and  several  quite  impos- 
ing obelisks  and  other  monuments.  The  most  notice- 
able of  the  obelisks  are  those  of  the  Baldwin,  War- 
ing and  Oisbrow  families.  The  ground  is  now  becom- 
ing very  closely  rilled  with  graves.  There  must  be  a 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  its  room  will 
be  wholly  taken  up. 

St.  Mary's  Cemetery  (R.  C.)  was  opened  about 
the  year  1855.  It  lies  along  the  valley  of  the  Sprain, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  from  St.  John's  Ceme- 
tery, and  contains  5.4  acres  of  ground.  Part  of  it  was 
a  gift  from  Mr.  John  Martha  from  his  own  farm. 
Within  this  part  Mr.  Murtha  had  already  had  his  own 
family  burial-plot.  At  first  the  cemetery  had  no 
entrance  from  the  Sprain  road,  but  was  accessible 
only  by  a  lane  on  the  east  side.  The  portions  of  the 
present  grounds  south  of  the  gateway  to  the  Sprain 
road,  and  including  the  site  of  the  gateway  itself, 
were  purchased  at  a  later  date.  This  cemetery  has  a 
number  of  handsome  monuments.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
for  general  use,  but  only  for  the  people  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Oakland  Cemetery. — This  lies  in  the  angle  in- 
closed by  Ashburtou  Avenue  and  the  Saw-Mill  River 
road,  and  extends  northward  to  St.  John's  Cemetery 
and  eastward  over  the  high  ledge  seen  from  the  road 
just  named.  Its  ground  is  part  of  the  glebe  devised 
by  the  second  Lord  Philipse,  in  1751,  to  St.  John's 
Church.  That  church  early  set  off  as  a  burial-ground 
the  northern  part  of  their  glebe,  which  is  now  known 
as  St.  John's  Cemetery.  The  rest  it  appropriated  as 
a  farm,  and  on  this  it  built  its  first  rectory.  Part  of 
that  farm  is  now  Oakland  Cemetery.  The  rectory 
once  standing  within  it  no  longer  exists,  as  our  his- 
tory of  the  church  has  shown.  Oakland  Cemetery 
is  a  new  name  given  in  18X2.  The  cemetery  was  first 
established  by  the  Yonkers  Cemetery  Association  on 
the  3d  of  December,  18(iti,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
general  act  of  1847.  The  first  board  of  trustees  were 
Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Isaac  II.  Knox,  Charles  W. 
Bathgate,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  Adolphus  Smedberg, 
Richard  Lawrence  (in  place  of  William  W.  Scrugham, 
who  had  been  elected,  but  had  died  soon  after),  Rob- 
ert P.  Getty,  Henry  Rowers,  .lames  C.  Bell,  William 
H.  Anthon,  William  (i.  Ackerinan  and  John  T. 
Waring.  By  permission  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
VCStrj  of  St.  John's  Church  had  sold  a  large  part  of 


their  glebe,  and  this  land  was  now  secured  by  this 
association  for  a  cemetery.  The  land  covers  what  had 
once  been  in  three  farms, — the  Seymour  farm,  the 
Biggs  farm  and  the  Beebe  farm, — together  comprising 
about  one  hundred  acres.  All  this  land,  just  before 
the  company  obtained  it,  was  in  the  hands  of  Leonard 
W.  Jerome,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  company  for  cer- 
tificates, to  the  redemption  of  which  one-half  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  sale  of  lots  was  pledged.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  these  certificates  was  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1870  a  settlement  was  effected  with 
Mr.  Jerome,  in  which  he  surrendered  all  certificates 
remaining  in  his  hands  in  exchange  for  the  Biggs 
farm,  containing  about  forty  acres  and  valued  at 
eighty-one  thousand  dollars.  This  settlement  left  the 
cemetery  with  an  area  of  sixty-five  acres.  The  con- 
struction of  roads,  a  receiving  vault  and  other  im- 
provements were  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  seven  per 
cent,  bonds.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  that  had 
been  issued  in  1880  was  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  and  the  interest  had  fallen  in  arrears.  In 
1882  the  association  was  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  the  ''Oakland  Cemetery  Association,"  and  the  for- 
mer bondholders  became  stockholders  to  an  equal 
amount.  The  amount  of  stock  issued  was  twenty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
officers  elected  at  the  time  of  reorganization  still  hold. 
They  are  Edward  Weston,  president ;  Frederic  Shon- 
nard,  vice-president ;  J.  Christy  Bell,  Jr.,  secretary ; 
J.  Harvey  Bell,  treasurer.  The  other  trustees  are 
Henry  Bowers,  Cyrus  Cleveland,  William  L.  Ileer- 
mann,  James  Stewart,  John  W.  Alexander,  John 
Eylers,  Robert  P.  Getty  and  William  F.  Cochran. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  land,  once  set 
apart  by  Lord  Philipse  for  church  purposes,  should 
thus  carry  out  the  pious  intentions  of  its  donor,  though 
in  a  way  he  never  could  have  foreseen.  From  the 
valley  of  the  Nepperhan  the  land  rises  gradually  to 
the  east,  culminating  in  a  considerably  extensive 
plateau,  covered  with  groves,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  old  forest-trees  growing  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  level  ground  is  admirably  adapted  for  burial- 
plots,  while  the  hillside  affords  ready  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  vaults  and  tombs.  Abundant  springs 
of  water  gush  forth  at  several  points  among  the  rocks, 
which  add  much  to  the  life  of  the  ground.  By  action 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  the  tract  is  exempted  for- 
ever from  taxation.  No  road  or  street  can  be  con- 
structed through  it,  and  every  owner  of  a  burial-plot 
holds  his  property  by  a  title,  which  can  never  be  as- 
sailed, even  by  bis  creditors  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
coming unfortunate  in  business.  Many  plots  have 
been  sold  and  many  have  been  beautifully  adorned. 
Among  the  latter,  those  of  Alexander  Smith,  Thomas 
W.  Ludlow,  Jr.,  Judge  William  W.  Scrugham,  the 
Dyckman  family  and  the  Peene  family  arc  prominent 
A  receiving  vault,  built  in  the  side  of  the  bill,  abort 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  hack  from  the  entrance,  is  of  gray 
stone  and  cost  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  Tbe 
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entnince  to  the  cemetery  is  a  particularly  easy  one,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds. 

St.  Joseph's  Cemeteby  (R.  C.)  is  the  youngest  of 
all.  It  is  the  larger  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cemeter- 
ies, located  on  the  western  side  of  the  Saw-Mill  River 
Valley,  between  three  and  four  miles  north  from  Getty 
Square  and  containing  about  twenty  acres.  The  land 
was  bought  of  Mr.  Ethan  Flagg  in  August,  1877. 
About  three  hundred  interments  have  already  been 
made  in  it.  A  monument  erected  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lings, 
down  to  this  date  (1886)  theonlypastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
grounds. 

Section  XXIV. 
The  Bi- Centennial  Celebration. 
(October  18,  1882.) 
Duringthe  mayoralty  of  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Gibson,  the  Yonkers  Common  Council,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1877,  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  offered  by  Alderman  Frederic  Shon- 
nard : 

"  Vhireas  in  the  present  City  Hall,  formerly  the  hall  of  the  ancient 
mannr  of  Philipse,  the  city  of  Yonkers  possesses  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  such  relics  of  our  antiquity  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  nation — 
a  building  and  a  site  which  have  been  rendered  interesting  iu  history  by 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Phil  ipse  family  to  the  distinguished  people 
of  their  day,  among  whom  was  General  Washington — a  building,  part  of 
which  dates  back  to  1C82,  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  and  has 
been  a  silent  witness  of  the  growth  of  this  place  from  a  rude  settlement 
trafficking  with  the  Indians,  to  its  present  prosperity  and  beauty  as  a 
city,— 

"And  IMicreas  the  possession  of  such  a  relic  of  the  past  as  the  seat  of 
our  city  government  is  a  matter  of  local  interest  and  pride,  and  can  be 
made  very  advantageous  in  adding  to  the  romantic  attractiveness  of  our 
city,  and  whereas  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  in  every  way  to  stimulate  the 
public  appreciation  of  this  and  other  places  and  things  of  local  interest, 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  a  permanent  committee  be  constituted,  which 
shall  lie  called  the  '  Committee  on  History  and  Historical  Relics  ';  that 
said  committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members  ;  that  the  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  be 
ex-olhcio  members  of  said  committee  (the  former  to  be  ex-officio  chair- 
man of  the  committee)  ;  that  the  remaining  members  shall  consist  of  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  to  be  appointed  each  year  and  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  of  four  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the 

!  mayor,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Common  Council,  w  ho  shall 
hold  ollice  without  term  ;  and  that  as  vacancies  occur  among  the  latter 
class,  i.  c,  of  private  citizens,  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  committee. 

"  And  be  it  further  reiolved,  That  public-spirited  citizens  be  invited  to 
contribute  relics  of  antiquity  having  a  local  interest,  to  the  end  of  form- 
ing a  representative  collection,  to  he  kept  and  suitably  arranged  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  Manor  Hall,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  and 

I  hereby  are  instructed  to  from  time  to  time  prepare  plans  therefor,  and 
report  them  to  the  Common  Council  for  action  and  to  make  such  other 
recommendations  as  may  seem  to  them  proper, 
"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  said 

1  Manor  Hall  building  and  grounds,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Biddings  and  Grounds,  the  said  committee  are  directed  to  consult 
with  this  'Committee  on  History  anil  Historical  Relics,'  and  further 
that  no  action  in  reference  to  said  Manor  Hall  building  and  grounds 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Common  Council  without  first  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  said  committee  on  history  to  be  heard  thereupon. 

"  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  said  committee  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  in  procuring  the 

i  necessary  printing  and  stationery."  > 


Under  these  resolutions  the  following  persons,  dur- 
ing the  preparations  for  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  1882,  constituted  the  Committee  of  the 
Yonkers  Common  Council  on  History  and  Historical 
Relics : 

Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  M.D.,  mayor  of  the  city  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  ex-officio;  Alderman 
Thomas  Egan,  chairman  of  the  Common  Council 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  ex- 
offieio ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Shonnard,  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Baird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.D. ;  Mr. 
"Robert  P.  Getty  and  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Esq.,2  perma- 
nent members. 

From  December,  1877,  the  date  of  the  committee's 
appointment,  till  the  summer  of  1882,  the  committee 
held  periodica]  meetings,  giving  its  attention  to  the 
property  with  the  supervision  of  which  it  is  intrusted, 
and  to  the  collection  to  some  extent  of  historical 
relics.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Frederic  Shonnard  to  say 
that  to  his  great  interest  in  Yonkers  history  the  city 
is  indebted  for  the  earliest  thought  of  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  founding  of  our  Manor  Hall.  Mr.  Shonnard 
had  noted  and  borne  in  mind  the  date  of  its  founding, 
and  early  in  the  year  1882  he  directed  the  attention 
of  the  editor  of  the  New  York  World  to  it.  The  result 
was  the  appearance  of  stirring  articles  in  that  journal 
upon  early  Y'onkers  history,  particularly  the  history 
of  the  Philipses  and  Manor  Hall.3    The  World  sug- 


of  the  Common  Council  and  extending  the  number  of  private  citizens 
on  the  committee  from  four  to  five,  and  again  by  a  resolution  passed 
alter  the  Bi-Centeunial,  October  23,  1882,  further  extending  the  num- 
ber of  private  citizens  from  five  to  seven.  During  the  preparations 
for  the  Bi-Centennial,  the  ex-olhcio  members  of  the  committee  were 
the  mayor  and  chairman  of  the  Common  Council  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  the  number  of  private  citizens  on  the 
committee  was  five. 

2  The  committee  to-day  (188o)  remains  the  same  as  to  its  permanent 
members,  except  that  Duncan  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Silliman, 
Jr.,  have  been  added  under  the  amendment  of  October  23,  1882. 

3  The  prominence  of  Mr.  Shonnard,  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Bi- 
Centennial,  justifies  a  recall  of  his  very  honorable  Civil  War  record.  The 
facts  have  been  gathered  for  us  by  ex-.Fudge  Ellis,  and  as  given  below, 
may  be  added  to  his  family  history  given  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Frederic  Shonnard  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  Septem- 
ber •>,  1X«2 ;  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  Company  K,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-fifth  New  York  State  Volunteer  Infantry  (afterwards  changed 
to  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery),  with  rank  from  August  27,  1862  ; 
commissioned  captain  October  7,  1803  ;  commissioned  major  January  jn, 
1804  ;  commissioned  colonel  and  aid-do-camp  tothe  Governorof  theState 
of  New  York  September7,  18G4  ;  mustered  out  United  States  service  Jan- 
uary 28,  inc.  ;  commissioned  as  major  and  inspector  of  rille  practice'  in 
National  Guard  State  of  New  York,  September  13,  1875  ;  commissioned 
colonel  by  brevet  April  13,  1876. 

Service  in  the  field  began  in  October  1802.  His  regiment,  with  other 
troops,  marched  to  Gettysburg  to  repel  the  famous  cavalry  raid  of  the 
Confederate  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Subsequently  iu  command  of  a  de- 
tachment in  Maryland  suppressing  blockade-running. 

January,  1863,  at  Harper's  Perry  skirmishing  with  guerillas  and  after- 
wards iu  command  of  an  important  outpost  covering  and  guarding 
Harper's  Ferry  at  Halltown,  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  on  the  Winchester 
piko.  Remained  at  this  post  until  forced  back  by  the  advance  forces  of 
Lee's  army  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg.  Subsequently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  Lee  on  his  retreat  from  Gettysburg.  The  Sixth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery  was  then  permanently  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Took  part  in  all  of  its  operations  at  Warreuton,  Culpeper,  New 
Baltimore,  Rappahannock  and  Brandy  Station,  and  actively  engaged  at 
the  aftair  at  Wapping  Heights,  Va.,  July  26,  18G3.     Detailed  to  the  staff 


1  The  first  of  these  four  resolutions  was  afterwards  twice  modified  -  once 
by  a  resolution  passed  April  8,  1878,  dispensing  with  the  second  member 
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gested  and  emphasized  the  propriety  of  a  bi-centennial 
commemoration.  One  of  the  World's  articles,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1882,  the  Yonkers  'papers  republished 
with  earnest  indorsement  of  its  suggestions,  pressing 
upon  the  Committee  on  History  and  Historical  Relics 
prompt  inauguration  of  arrangements  for  a  celebra- 
tion. The  committee  responded  to  what  seemed  to  be 
a  general  and  strong  feeling.  Sensible,  however,  of 
need  for  wise  counsel  and  general  popular  support  in 
whatever  they  might  undertake,  they  began  by  ad- 
dressing a  circular  letter  to  the  citizens  general ly 
inviting  them  to  meet  and  advise  with  them  in  the 
Common  Couucil  chamber  on  Monday  evening,  the 
7th  of  August.  Their  invitation  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen,  who,  upon  hearing  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  being  requested  to  express  their 
views,  entered  warmly  into  the  idea  of  a  celebration, 
resolved  to  have  one  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
gave  counsel  as  to  details  of  plan.  At  this  citizens 
meeting  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  general 
features  of  the  celebration  should  be  a  mass-meeting, 
an  oration,  a  great  proce>sion  displaying  all  the  city's 
phases  of  industry  and  activity,  a  loan  exhibition  of 
relics  to  be  held  in  Manor  Hall,  and  continue  ten 
days,  decoration  of  buildings,  evening  fireworks  and 
public  illuminations.  The  following  temporary  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting  suitable  plans  with  probable 
cost : 

On  the  public  celebration  and  its  exercises,  includ- 
ing procession,  etc.: — William  L.  Heermance,  James 
V.  Lawrence.  John  W.  Oliver,  F.  X.  Donohue,  Alex- 
ander Kirk  wood. 

On  the  loan  exhibition: — Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.. 
E.  M.  Le  Moyne,  J.  G.  P.  Holdcn,  James  F.  Brevoort, 
Thomas  J.  Hill. 

On  decoration,  illumination  and  fireworks: — Wil- 
liam F.  Moller,  George  W.  Poucher,  Thomas  L.  Mot- 
tram,  Peter  Mitchell,  E.  L.  Thomas. 

It  being  felt  that  any  one  called  to  deliver  the 
oration  would  need  all  the  time  he  could  have  to  pre- 
pare, this  first  public  meeting  of  citizens  elected  Rev. 
Dr.  Cole  as  the  orator.    It  also  elected  Mr.  Frederic 

of  General  It.  0.  Tyler,  a  regular  officer  in  command  of  the  artillery'  re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  tlio  Potomac.  At  battle  Kobertson's  Tavern,  No- 
vember 28th  and  2'Jth,  anil  Mine  Hun,  November  80,  1863. 

Engaged  in  delicate  and  dangerous  service  as  aid-de-camp,  notably 
one  where  he  successfully  conveyed  an  ini|K>rtant  order  of  General  Un- 
fold thirty  miles  at  night  through  a  country  unknown,  with  no  guide 
but  a  map  and  pocket-compass,  being  a  portion  of  the  time  within  the 
enemy's  outposts. 

May  12,  1864,  returned  to  his  command  as  major  Sixth  New  Vmk 
Heavy  Artillery,  while  the  battleof  Spottsyl»ania  was  in  progress.  In 
the  battle  of  May  l'Jth  following,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him;  the 
brigade  in  which  his  battalion  was  most  conspicuous,  receiviug  8|>cciul 
mention  from  Gt  m  ral  Meade,  commanding  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  he- 
roic conduct  in  repelling  an  impetuous  attack  of  the  enemy.  May  23d, 
in  the  charge  at  North  Anna  Kord.  Slay  With,  IletliNiida  Church.  At 
this  battle  a  horse  was  shot  under  him  June  1st,  2d  and  3d,  Mechan- 
icsvllle  pike  and  subsequently  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
general  storming  oft  he  works  in  the  memorable  charge  on  1Mb  June. 
IMrl 


Shonnard  as  a  permanent  historiographer,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  work  of  collecting,  arranging 
and  preparing  for  ultimate  print  in  detail  all 
material  procurable  for  illustrating  the  annals  of 
Yonkers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  August  15th,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  three  committees. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  15th  the  committee  made 
clear,  full  and  excellent  practical  reports,  which 
were  heartily  adopted,  after  which  the  committees 
were  discharged  and  the  following  resolution  waa 
passed : 

"ficsoUrd,  That  the  permanent  Committee  on  His- 
tory and  Historical  Relics  be  constituted  the  general 
executive  head  of  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration,  and 
be  empowered  to  appoint  such  officials  and  such  sub- 
committees from  the  citizens  at  large  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  next  evening  (Wednesday,  August  ltlth.)  the 
committee  thus  empowered  met  at  Manor  Hall  and 
organized  itself  as  the  Executive.  Committee  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  Celebration,  by  which  designation  it 
wits  known  till  the  celebration  had  passed,  and  all 
its  pecuniary  and  other  responsibilities  to  the  celebra- 
tion had  been  discharged.  Mayor  Samuel  Swift  was 
appointed  its  chairman  ;  the  city  treasurer,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Getty,  its  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Abram  C.  Mott 
its  clerk ;  and  it  was  decided  that  no  payments  of 
money  should  be  made,  except  upon  written  orders  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  also  at  this  meeting  appointed  the 
following  sub-committees : 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Chairman. 


W.  F.  Cochran. 
N.  P.  Otis. 
J.  C.  Havemeycr. 
David  Hawley. 
Ethan  Flagg. 
A.  Curtiss. 
G.  II.  Scribner. 
Alexander  Ilalliday. 
W.  B.  Smith, 
ltarton  E.  Kingman 
J.  B.  Trevor. 
J.  B.  Colgate. 


K.  It.  Haines. 
W.  W.  Law. 
K  A  Nichols. 
George  D.  Pitkin. 
Charles  Collins. 
John  K.  Myers. 
Edward  Wi*ton. 
K.  W.  Bognrt. 
II .  M.  SehicfTclin. 
George  n.  Purser. 
R.  C.  Vilas. 
Joseph  Agate. 


•    iMMITTEE  ON    M  ASS-M  EETI  Sli. 


N.  P.  Otis,  Chairman. 


James  Stewart. 
S.  F.  Quick. 
Ethelln'rt  llclknap. 

E.  P.  Baird. 
0  P.  Buel. 

W.  P.  Kctcham. 

F.  P.  Browu. 
J.  II.  Keeler. 
J.  W.  Oliver. 
Matt.  II.  Ellis 
E.  It  Keyes. 
James  P.  Sanders. 


A.  O.  Kirkwood. 
Joseph  Masten. 
F.  X.  Donoghue. 
Jane  s  V.  Lawrence. 
George  W .  Poucher. 
E.  M.  Herni  nee,  M.D. 
John  T.  Baker. 
Fisher  A.  Baker. 
W.  B.  Edgar. 
L.  It.  Condon. 
Patrick  White. 
M  ii  bai  l  Walsh. 


YON'K  EES. 
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1'KOCESSION  COMMITTEE. 

Colonel  W.  li.  Heermance,  Chairman. 


K.  Eickemeyer. 
V.  i'.  Huniason. 
Henry  Bowers, 
E.  A.  Houston. 
E.  J.  Mitchell. 
\\  illiam  Shrive. 
Thomas  F.  Morris. 
Henry  Osterheld. 
Peter  V.  Fowler. 
Charles  It.  Dnsenberry. 
John  Mangln. 
K.  Underbill. 


Isaiah  Frazier. 
Isaac  I).  Cole. 
Charles  Conklin. 
James  1 '.  <  lourter, 
Joseph  F.  Daly. 
H.  It.  Hicks. 
Thomas  1  '<  ■>!<- . 
Charles  K.  Gorton. 
George  Stewart. 
Charles  W.  Seymour. 
John  W.  Rockwell. 
Hall  F.  Baldwin. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

E.  M.  Le  Moyue.  J.  Jiiiiline. 
Thomas  li.  Hill.  Eli  L.  Segor. 
Frederick  ('.  Withers.  H.  B.  Freeland. 
I.  W.  Maclay.  J.  G.  P.  Holdun. 
W.  W  Wilson.  E.  L.  Thomas. 

F.  A.  Itigby.  H.  M.  Pratt. 
George  H.  Warren.  Charles  E.  Finkel. 
W   A.  Pardoe.  George  liayner. 

James  Brevoort.  Professor  Wm.  II.  C.  Barilett. 

Davis  Paton.  John  Avery. 

W.  F.  Nisbet.  J.  Harvey  Bell. 
Augustus  Van  Cortlandt. 

COMMITTEE  OX  DECORATION  AND  HUE-WORKS. 

W.  F.  Moller,  Chairman. 

Peter  Mitchell.  H.  F.  Von  Storch. 

Thomas  L.  Mottram.  H.  B.  Starr. 

Walter  A.  Drinkwater.  G.  W.  Fiirimm. 

H.  K.  Miller.  Charles  Reed. 

JohnG.  Peene.  John  F.  Thomson. 

John  Pentreath.  J.  F.  D.  (  nine. 

John  F.  Brennan.  Leander  Hodges. 

Isaac  N.  Cook.  Jonathan  Vail. 

Thomas  Marran.  H.  H.  Thayer. 

W.  F.  Lawrence.  Howard  K.  Butler. 

Henry  Stengel.  E.  A.  Quick, 

.lames  Berwick.  E.  0.  Phillips,  M.D. 

With  this  organization  of  August  16th,  began  an 
earnest  work,  which  was  carried  forward  to  the  con- 
summation of  October  18th,  the  day  of  the  public 
celebration.  The  wisdom  and  industry  of  the  finance 
committee  and  its  success  in  raising  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  executive  committee's  work,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  were  perfect.  And  the 
Loan  Exhibition  Committee  discharged  its  duty  with 
the  most  industrious  zeal  and  with  rare  skill.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  people,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
of  Westchester  County  throughout,  in  its  object.  As 
a  result,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  relics  was 
brought  together,  and  held  on  exhibition,  not  for  ten 
days,  as  originally  projected,  but  for  three  weeks  to 
meet  an  unexpected  demand.  The  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Common  Council  chamber,  and  was  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  people.  The  details  and  value  of 
the  articles  gathered  were  given  in  a  printed  catalogue, 
which  may  still  be  procured.  What  the  committees  on 
mass-meeting,  procession,  decoration  and  fireworks 
did  may  be  judged  from  the  results  detailed  below. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  record  that  through  the 
courtesy  of  Hon.  Waldo  Hutchins,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative from  this  district,  the  government  war- 
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steamer  "  Kutirsarge  "  was  sent  to  Yonkers  and  lay 
before  the  city  from  the  17th  to  the  19th.  Asaluteol 
twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  ship  at  sunrise  and 
another  at  sunset  of  the  18th,  at  which  latter  time 
also  the  rare  ceremony  of  ''  manning  the  yards  "  was 
exhibited  to  the  great  gratification  of  many  thousands 
who  witnessed  it  from  the  shore.  During  the  evening, 
also,  the  ship  was  splendidly  illuminated  wirh  Chinese 
lanterns,  several  hundred  in  number,  extending  from 
the  bow  to  the  masthead,  and  wherever  there  was  a 
place  on  the  cordage  to  hang  them. 

From  this  point  onward,  we  take  our  account  of  the 
great  event  mostly  from  the  Yonkers  papers,  issued 
after  it  had  passed  away.  The  Statesman  of  the  next 
day  (Thursday)  was  the  fullest,  and  the  following  re- 
port to  the  end  of  our  chapter  is  chiefly  from  it . 

The  Bi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Yonkers  has  passed  into  history.  The  plans  were 
conceived  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
record  that  all  were  so  carried  out  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  praise  upon  their  originators  and  promoters, 
and  to  surpass  the  fullest  expectations. 

Tuesday  was  so  wet  and  foggy  that  much  anxiety 
was  felt  as  to  the  weather.  The  Bureau  at  Washington 
was  consulted,  and  General  Hazen  informed  us  that 
Wednesday  "  would  be  clear  and  cooler,"  but*that  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  day  opened  foggy  and  sul- 
try, and  as  the  grand  old  "  Kearsarge  "  boomed  out  the 
morning  salute,  and  the  church  bells  merrily  chimed 
the  chorus,  there  was  much  anxiety  lest  showers 
might  interfere  with  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  the  skies  brightened 
and  at  two  o'clock  the  sun  shone  forth  with  summer 
heat. 

Although  the  threatening  weather  deterred  many 
from  visiting  the  city,  yet  a  large  concourse  of  stran- 
gers was  to  be  seen  upon  our  street.  And  by  9  o'clock 
the  sounds  of  music,  the  reception  of  guests  and  the 
various  organizations  marching  into  lines  gave  our 
thoroughfares  a  lively  appearance. 

All  the  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  permanent  Committee  on  History  and 
Historical  Belies,  and  the  five  assistant  committees 
mentioned  above. 

How  well  these  various  committees  performed  their 
duties  is  attested  by  the  success  of  the  day.  All  gave 
themselves  nobly  to  the  work,  and  where  all  did  so 
well  we  would  not  appear  invidious,  and  yet  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  aw  ard  special  praise  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Shonnard,  who  labored  wisely  and  incessantly  to 
make  the  arrangements  grand  and  complete,  and  to 
Hon.  Norton  P.  Otis,  acting  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  through  whose  persevering  industry  money 
was  secured  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses. 

There  was  a  reception  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  officers  of  the  "  Kearsarge."  Arrangements  were 
made  for  ferrying  visitors  to  and  from  the  ship  and 
the  dock  at  the  foot  of  Wells  Avenue,  under  the  inan- 
I  agemeut  of  police  commanded  by  Roundsman  Quinn. 
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Military  bands  played  at  Manor  Hall  and  Getty 
Square,  from  4.30  to  5.80  o'clock. 

At  sunset,  5.15,  there  was  a  naval  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  the  sailors  at  the  time  manning  the  yards  of 
the  "  Kearsarge." 

The  extent  of  the  procession,  the  ponderous  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  trucks,  and  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  some  of  the  visiting  companies  interfered  with  a 
prompt  moving  of  the  line  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
by  11  o'clock  the  grand  parade  began.  And  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  Grand  Marshal  llccrma-nce  and  his 
efficient  aids  proved  their  entire  competence  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  overcame  difficulties  and 
brought  the  various  departments  into  harmonious 
action. 

ORDER  OF  THE  LINE. 

PlatooD  of  Mounted  Police. 
Colonel  William  l..  Heermance,  Grand  Marshal. 
E.  M.  Le  Moync,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Gharlea  St.  Jeaup,  Adjutaut-Ccncral 
Aids:  E.  W.  Ketchain,  Russell  J.  Chi,  J.  Harvey  Ki  ll,  James  Stewart, 

.1  Le  Dm-,  George  H.  Warren,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Dr.  It.  J.  Sontbwortb,  Burgeon. 

First  Division. 

Johu  W.  Rockwell,  Marshal. 
Staff:  George  W.  Farnuin,  Henry  Stengel,  Oscar 
Austin  ;  Charles  Stewart,  Orderly. 

Twenty-five  carriages  containing 

Mayor  S\\ ift, 

The  Common  * 'omu  ii. 

The  Police  Conmiis-sioiiers, 
The  Water  Commissioners, 

The  Kire  Commissioners. 

City  Treasurer,  Tax  Receiver, 
The  City  Judge,  Corporation  Counsel, 
The  Assessors,  Supervisor, 
The  Hoard  of  Education, 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
And  Other  City  Officers, 
The  Reverend  clergy, 
County  Historical  Society, 
Invited  tinests. 
A  Band  at  Music. 
Marines  and  Sailois  of  the  11  Koaisnrgo." 
Officers of  "  Kearsarge 11  in  Carriages. 

Second  Dirision. 

Commanded  by  Captain  baiab  1'ia/ier,  Marshal. 
Lieutenant  W.  II.  Wray,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Dr.  N.  A.  Warren,  Surgeon. 
Aids;  Captain  Thomas  Turner,  S.  L  Farringloti, 

F.  A.  Curruu ;  Sergeant,  Thomas  Oliver. 

Hand  of  Music. 
Fourth  Separat   Company  N.  11  S.  N.  Y.  of  Vonkers. 

Eleventh  Separate  Oompanj  of  Mount  Vernon. 

James  C.  Kice  I'ost,  (i.  A.  It.,  of  New  York. 
Faiuswoilh  I'ost,  No.  170,0.  A.  It.,  Of  Mount  Vernon. 
Iturbarie  Kreilchie  Cost,  No.  II,  of  Brooklyn. 
Kltattlng  Post,  No.  80,  Of  Vonkers. 
Aids-«le-l'amp,  Henry  Sproulc  and  S.  0  Van  '1'assel 
of  Yonkers,  representing  the  Stale 

Depattment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
th.  Bepubllo, 
West  Point  Band, 
Pcoksklll  Military  Academy,  one  hundred  ami  ten  strong,  Ccdonel 
Charles  J.  Wright,  Coniinanding. 


Third  Dwition, 

Fink's  Band,  of  New  York.  *. 
John  Lacev,  Chief  Engineer ;  John  II  I'rote. 
First  Assistant;  Daniel  Md.iuitiuess, 

Sec  1  Assistant. 

Protection  Engine,  No.  1,  of  Y'onkers— sixty  five  men, 
ThonHM  Mitchell,  Foreman  ;  M.  Kane,  Assistant, 
preceded  by  ahout  thirtv  Honorary  Memhers 
in  citizens'  clothing. 
Clinton  Hook-and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  ol  Mount  Vernon — 
thirty-two  men. 
F.dson  Lewis,  Foreman  ;  .1   I  lav  lis.  Assistant 

Bright'!  Baudot  Yonkers. 

Hope  Uook-and  Ladder  Company,  No.  I,  of  Yonkers— 

sixty-five  men, 
William  Archibald,  Foreman  ;  U.  McLain.  Assistant. 
Newburgh  City  Hand. 
Cliapiuau  Hose  Coni|«iiy,  No.  4,  of  Newburgh,  thirty-five  men  ; 
fifteen  invited  guests. 
T.  H.  Uurke,  Foreman  ;  Philip  Keelan,  Assistant. 
Fink's  Band,  of  New  York. 
Hudson  Hose  Company,  No.  I,  of  Yonkers — 
forty-five  men, 
W.  E.  Flandreau,  Foreman;  It.  Brown,  Assistant. 
Mountaineer  Engine  Company,  No.  2,  of  Y'onkers — 
fifty-six  men, 
George  Fischer,  Foreniau  ;  C.  Dietzel,  Assistant. 
Collins'  Baud  of  Newburgh. 
Nicholas  Powell,  Chief  Engineer,  Charles  Miller  and 
Samuel  J.  Hewitt,  Assistants,  of  Newburgh  Fire  l>e|sirtiiieut- 
Washington  Steam  Engine  Company,  No.  4,  of  Newburgh — seventy-four 
men,  including  invited  guests. 
A.  J.  Blit,  Foreman  ;  1.  McCord,  Assistant. 
Fink's  Band  of  New  York. 
Lady  Washington  Hose  Company,  No.  2,  of  Yonkers — 
thirty  eight  men, 
J.  McVicar,  Foreman  ;  T.  Franklin,  Assistant. 
City  Hose  Company,  No  1,  of  Yonkers— forty  men, 
Frederick  Kearus,  Foreman  ;  P.  MoCrath,  Assistant 
Roll's  Ossining  Hose  Band,  of  Sing-Sing. 
Ossiniug  Hose  Company,  No.  :t.  of  Sing  Sing — 
thirty  live  men, 
John  Corcoran,  Foreman  ;  ticorge  Nichol,  William 
Iteanloii,  Assistants. 
Palisade  Hose  Coin|Miiy,  No.  4,  of  Y'onkers — forty  men, 
Jeremiah  llarrigan,  Foreman  ;  I'  Glcason,  Assistant. 
A  Delegation  from  Columbia  Engine  Coiu|iany,  No.  l,of  Peckskill  — 
twenty  men, 

Frank  Marshall,  Foreniau  ;  A.  Gregory,  Assistant. 
Irving  Hose  Coui|>an.v,  No.  .">,  of  Yonkers  —  thirty  five  men, 
G.  W.  Brown,  Foreman  ;  J.  Gadshy,  Assistant. 

In  regard  to  the  decorations  of  the  different  fire 
apparatus,  we  can  hardly  say  sufficient.  They  gener- 
ally were  polished  as  bright  as  silver-plate  could 
be  made  to  shine,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  flags 
and  other  ornaments  in  a  style  that  evinced  wondrous 
good  taste  and  skill.  The  splendid  display  made  by 
the  firemen  of  Yonkers,  as  well  its  by  (hose  of  New- 
burgh, Sing-Sing  and  Mount  Vernon,  formed  a  most 
attractive  part  of  the  procession.  The  Newburgh  comJ 
panies  were  brought  Id  Yonkers  by  the  "  Mary  Powl 
ell,"  which  landed  them  here  at  in  o'clock.  They 
immediately  marched  into  the  place  in  the  line  as- 
signed them.  (Minion  Hook-and-Ladder  Company  of 
Mount  Vernon,  were  invited  by  Hope  I  look-and-Lad- 
der  Company  of  Yonkers  ;  Chapman  Hose  Company 
of  Newburgh,  by  Hudson  Hose;  Washington  BteaDM 
Kngine  of  Newburgh,  by  Lady  Washington  Hose; 
Ossining  Hose  of  Sing-Sing,  by  Palisade  Hose,  and 
the  Columbian  Kngine  delegation  by  Irving  Hose. 
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Hope  Hook-and-Ladder  I  lompany  entertained  their 
guests  in  the  old  and  abandoned  Westminster  Church, 
Watburtou  Ave.,  where  tables  were  spread  and  a  large 
party  sat  down  to  a  fine  supper  in  the  evening.  After 
supper,  about  lo  o'clock,  the  Mount  Vernon  Company 
wenl  home.  Lady  Washington  Hose  took  their  visitors 
partly  to  the  Mansion  House  anil  partly  to  the  Tea- 
body  House,  while  11  udson  Hose  took  theirs  to  the 
Yonkers  Hotel.  The  Newburgh  Companies  leave  for 
home  by  I  besteamboat  "Mary  Powell,"  this  afternoon, 
at  4  o'clock. 

Fourth  Division. 

Commanded  by  John  Eylers,  Marshal. 
Staff:  Samuel  Petit,  Philip  Kuss,  Henry  Haber,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Marsh,  Surgeon. 
Bohemian  Turner's  Hand  of  New  York. 

Fairy  Car,  with  Two  Qu  is  arid  their  Pages. 

Bohemian  Turn  Verein  ot  New  York,  blue  suils  anil  soft  hats,  and 
sashes. 
Yonkers  Turn  Verein. 
Yonkers  Teiitnnia. 
Young  Men's  Temperance  Lyceum. 
Inilependent  Base  Ball  Club. 
Clipper  Ba.se  Ball  Club. 
Yonkers  Rise  Hall  Association 
all  in  uniform,  with  bats, 
lookers  Caledonian  Club  in  Costume. 

Fifth  Division. 

Band. 

Virgil  P.  Humason,  Marshal. 

Staff:  Dr.  C.  A.  Miles,  Surg  i  ;  Fayette  I'.  Brown,  Master 

Soeterinan,  C.  S.  Bousall,.lohn  Keolor. 
Four  stages  containing  Girls  from  Schools  Nos.  2  and  f>,  and  the 
Central  School. 
Two  Hundred  Boys  following  on  foot  from  the  same  schools! 
They  were  divided  off  into  platoons,  and  each'  platoon  w;us  headed  by  a 
captain,  who  carried  a  large  pen.    Each  scholar  bad  a 
badge,  designating  the  school  to  which  he 
or  she  belonged. 

Sixth  Division. 

Henry  Osterheld,  Marshal. 
William  Welsh,  Chief  of  Staff;  William  Frederick  Lawrence, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  ;  Dr.  G.  B.  Balch,  Surgeon  ; 
William  lies,  Jr.,  Color- Bearer  lor  Division. 
Stuff :  G.  Schlueter,  George  Read,  G.  H.  Kaler,  A.  Archibald,  Major 
Luckcy,  C.  II.  Rowland,  G.  W.  White,  James  Pearson,  C.  H. 
Stotts,  Jr.,  D.  Tasheira,  W.  Morgan,  A.  Ludkins,  Charles 
Denike,  J.  W.  Ilansor,  F.  E.  Ellis,  E.  N.  Wilson,  R.  W. 
Rowland,  K.  F.ickemeyer,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Kctchtim. 
Band  of  Music. 

First  Batlalum : 
Dry  Goods  : 

Two  carriages,  each  drawn  by  four  horses  handsomely 
caparisoned,  and  containing  representatives 
of  Dry  Goods  firms  of  Yonkers. 

Herontl  Battalion  : 
JohnC.  Shotts,  Commander. 
Forty  Butchers  on  horseback,  with  white  aprons  and  sleeves  and  red 
neckties. 

Large  truck,  decorated,  containing  live  sheep,  anil  drawn  by  four 
noble  dapple-grav  horses. 
Wagons  of  Timothy  Ryan  and  P.  Millot,  nurserymen,  con- 
taining flowers,  seeds,  etc. 
Six  wagons,  handsomely  decorated,  and  tilled  with  vegetables  and 
gardon  truck. 

Wagon  loaded  with  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  two  business  wagons  of 
William  Jones. 
Wagon  of  Henry  Allen,  fish-dealer. 


Third  Battalion : 
J.  B.  Udell,  Commander. 
Aids  :  Charles  Luther,  II.  E,  Newman. 

Each  of  the  following  named  linns  was  represented   hv  its  resj  - 

tive  wagons,  handsomely  decorated  : 
Acker,  Edgar  A  Co., 
Odell  &  Littebrandt, 
J.  Kiubree  A  Son, 
F.  Wangenstein, 
Oscar  Waring, 
H.  C.  Newman, 
Thompson  .v.  Fowler, 
Philip  Kuss, 
J.  1!.  Prote  *  Son, 
0.  II.  Van  Buren, 
Dennis  McGrath. 

Fnw-th  Battalion : 
J.  G.  Hatfield,  Commander. 
Bakers,  Milkmen,  etc..  Great  American  Tea  Company. 
Large  wagon,  handsomely  decorated,  with  two  bakers  in  costume 
and  mammoth  loaves  of  bread. 
Wagon  with  ice  cream  manufacturing  apparatus  by  Jordan  .fc  Son. 
Handsome  truck  of  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  drawn  by 
six  black  horses. 
Wagon  of  Dairymen. 
Hand. 

Fifth  Battalion  : 
John  Clark,  Commander. 
Thirty  of  John  Clark's  employes,  with  leather  aprons,  grenadier  hats 
and  picks,  followed  by  fifty  w  orkmen. 
Ice  men  in  carriages. 
A  fac-slmile  of  Clark's  Ice-House  on  Ludlow's  dock,  drawn  by  four 
horses. 

G.  R.  Trempcr's  two  ice-wagons. 
Wagon  oft'.  E.  Waling.  Jr.,  loaded  with  feed,  hay,  etc. 

Sixth  Battalion  : 
Thomas  N.  Doel,  Commander. 
Aids:  Howard  Newman,  W.  II.  Belknap. 
Large  truck  of  A.  D.  Hutchinson,  showing  how  sew  ing  w  as  done  in 
1802  and  is  done  at  the  present  time. 
Wagon  of  H.  S.  Wyer,  Photographer. 
A.  Caul,  furniture  dealer'. 
Frey  Dyeing  Establishment. 
Jackson  A-  Mahoney,  hatters. 

Srreuth  Battalion  : 
Thomas  Marran,  Commander. 
Aids:  Jeremiah  McCuo,  Oscar  Barker. 
Band  of  Music. 
Various  trucks  representing  Carnage  manufacture. 
Fine  display  of  carriages  by  W.  H.  Anderson. 
Wagon  of  .1.  Fegan  A  Co.,  with  plumbing-pipes  artistically  arranged. 

Wagon  of  L.  II.  Wiggins,  with  stoves,  etc. 
Wagon  of  Thomas  Marran,  tastefully  decorated  and  containing  stoves, 
house-furnishing  goods,  etc. 
Sanitary  Plumbing  Company. 
Craft,  the  Tanner,  with  a  line  exhibit  of  skins. 

,  Eighth  Battalion: 

George  Stewart,  Commander. 
Aids :  Thomas  Coyle,  M.  R.  Oakley. 
Builders  and  r  lontractors : 
S.  F.  Quick  with  two  Houses  on  a  truck,  one  representing  the  style  of 
1G82,  ami  the  other  a  modern  Italian  villa. 
Wagon  of  John  A.  East,  making  a  tine  show. 
Trucks  of  J.  &  G.  Stewart,  Masons  ;  workmen  drilling  stone,  bricklay- 
ing, plastering,  etc. 
Wagon  of  Peter  Mitchell,  with  display  of  druggists'  supplies. 
Wagon  of  A.  O.  Kirkwood,  containing  patent  wajih-basin,  etc. 
Three  trucks  of  Thomas  Coyle,  contractor. 
Truck  of  M.  R.  Oakley,  bearing  House,  gable  roof,  painted  lead-color. 
Five  wagons  of  1).  II.  Smith,  bottler  of  mineral-waters,  etc. 
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\utth  tUillixlwH  : 
John  (i.  Poeuo,  Commander. 
Aids:  Joseph  Peene,  Jr.,  Georgo  Peene. 
Band  of  Music. 

Two  trucks  of  Peeno  Brothers,  one  bearing  tin;  fac-similc  of  tlic  propeller 
John  II.  Ehu&mit ;  the  other  bearing  a  facsimile  of  the 
barge  "  Aunt  Mary." 
On  the  sides  of  the  trucks  paintings  of  Manor  Hall,  Willi  the- sloop  "  Hen. 
Franklin,"  moored  in  the  harbor. 
Wagons  of  the  Swift  and  Kiker  Expresses 
Elegant  display  of  Carpeting  from  the  Alexander  Smith  A  Sons  Carpel 
Company. 

Wagon  of  the  Westchester  Telephone  Company,  showing  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  business. 
Stage  of  Embrec  A  Wheaton. 
Wagon  of  O.  T.  Barker,  with  men  making  carriages— blacksmiths, 
painters,  etc. 

Tmlh  Baltitlum: 
Hand  of  Music. 
E.  A.  Quick,  Commander. 
Aids  :  E.  L.  Thomas,  Thomas  Stratford. 
Wagons  of  P.  A.  Deyo  A  Son,  laden  with  coal  and  flour,  with  inscrip- 
tion :  "  We  warm  the  cold  and  feed  the  hungry.'' 
Truck  of  Rockwell  &  Thomas. 
Wagon  of  Joseph  Lowenthal,  clothing  dealer. 
Coal-wagon  of  Charter  &  Slade. 
Lawrence  Brothers,  represented  by  four  trucks  painted  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  ; 

The  first  truck  containing  Lumber  to  build  ahouse  ,  the  second  shingles 
to  cover  it ;  the  third  bricks  to  build  the  chimney  ;  the  fourth 
a  variety  of  English  and  American  coals. 
Wagon  of  John  W.  Ackerman,  containing  flour  and  feed. 
Coal-wagon  of  L.  It.  Condon. 
Wagon  representing  Cigar  Manufacturing  by  M.  Lowenthal,  decorated 

with  trees,  flags  and  mottoes. 
Wagon  containing  Twenty  Chinese  ;  a  number  of  them  playing  on  the 
musical  instruments  used  in  their  own  country. 
Wagon  oi  •'.  HI,  Parsons,  loaded  with  lumber 
Wagon  of  M.  Sharp,  with  tailor* at  work. 
Wagon  of  George  Mitchell,  w  ith  a  line  display  of  Shoes. 
Wagon  of  R.  B.  Tompkins,  with  kindling-wood. 

Eleventh  Bttflalion, 
G.  W.  Valentine,  Marshal. 
Two  trucks  of  Otis  Brothers  ft  Co.,  Elevator  Works,  on  one  a  large  Ele- 
vator ,  on  the  other  a  model  with  shafting  anil  all  apparatus 
complete. 

Inscriptions  on  the  wagons,  "Such  a  getting  up-stuirs,"  "0  'tis  our  aim 
to  elevate  " 

Twenty-five  Blacksmiths  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Works,  with  leather  aprons 
and  hammers. 

Wagon  of  the  New  York  Plow  Company,  containing  farming  implements 
of  their  own  manufact  ure. 
Wagon  of  T.  N.  Doe],  with  castings. 
Truck  of  Ostcrhchl  A  Eickeineyer,  carrying  an  automatic  hat-blocking 
machine  and  a  hat-shaving  machine. 
R.  Dutton  .V  Company,  aono-horse  haymaker. 
Two  Mules  bearing  lioys  with  banners,  one  representing  "The  Best 
Family  Newspaper  in  the  Town,"  and  the  other  "  The  Liveliest 
Newspaper  in  the  County." 
Wagon  of  P.  Beaxdon,  exhibit  of  wall  paper. 
Truck  of  John  Small,  w  ith  blacksmiths  at  work. 

IWjlh  BaUatkm, 

Carriage  containing  Street  Commissioner   Joseph   Peene  and    II  L. 
Garrison . 

Strang  Men's  Catholic  Association  Band  of  SI.  Joseph's  Church. 
Six  wagons  representing  the  work  of  the  Street  Department 
Cart  drawn  by  oxen  representing  Francis  Dervieux,  scourer  and  dyer. 
Fight  carriage-  containing  invited  guest* 

The  procession  created  the  liveliest  interest  nil 
nlong  the  route,  und  was  received  with  cheers  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs.    It  was  over  one  hour  in 


passing  a  given  point,  and  must  have  been  at  least 
two  miles  in  length.  *• 

The  grand  stand  was  designed  by  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  Jr.,  architect,  and  erected  by  Bowler  &  Walsh, 
under  the  direction  of  Norton  1'.  Otis.  It  was  capa- 
ble of  seating  six  hundred  persons. 

The  decorations  were  entrusted  to  C.  H.  Koster  of 
New  York,  and  he  did  his  work  well.  There  was  a 
profusion  of  national  colors,  studded  with  shields, 
flags  and  banners  of  all  nations,  chief  among  them 
being  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States,  sur- 
rounded with  American  flags.  Large  colors  attached 
to  flagstaffs  floated  above.  Suspended  at  a  height  of 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  large  painting 
representing  all  the  Hags  that  were  used  by  the  colo- 
nies of  America,  surrounding  a  picture  of  "  The  Ban- 
ner in  the  Sky."  In  this  picture  two  Continental 
soldiers,  at  daybreak,  are  seen  building  a  camp-fire. 
The  sun,  not  yet  risen,  casts  a  lurid  glare  on  the 
morning  clouds,  and  with  the  blue  sky  forms  an 
American  flag. 

The  exterior  of  the  grand  old  Manor  Hall  waa  very 
appropriately  and  handsomely  decorated.  From  the 
flagstaff  hung  a  large  national  banner,  with  twenty- 
five  smaller  flags  around  the  balustrade.  Above  the 
roof,  in  large  block  letters  of  gilt,  appeared  : 
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MANOR  HALL. 
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On  the  south  corner  of  the  roof  was  a  life-size 
Indian,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  ;  in  the  centre,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  Hollander;  and  on  the  north  corner,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  Continental  soldier.  Coats-of-arms  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  were  placed  around  the  build- 
ing between  the  second-story  windows.  Verily,  in1 
the  language  of  the  ode,  sung  as  below,  was 

"  Manor  Hall  aglow 
With  more  than  light  of  other  days, 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

An  immense  throng  was  present  at  the  meeting.  The 
entire  ground  in  front  of  the  Hall  was  seated  with 
chairs,  with  boards  before  them  for  the  protection  o: 
the  feet  from  the  damp  ground.  All  the  arrangements 
displayed  wise  forethought  for  comfort  and  conve 
nience.  At  three  o'clock  the  meeting  was  organized 
as  follows  : 

JV,«'«Jrti(  ; 
Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  Mayor 


l'ice-/V. khIiiiU  - 


Hon.  Samuel  .1.  Tilden 
Wm.  A.  Butler,  Es.j. 
Hon.  Waldo  lint,  bins 
Hon.  Fdwin  K.  Keyes. 
James  C.  Ball,  Ks.p 
Judge  Malt.  II.  Ellis. 
Bon.  Norton  P.  (His. 
Ethan  Flagg,  E»i|. 
Hon.  G  Hilton  S.ribncr 
lion,  .hours  C  Courier. 
Judge  Edward  P.  Baird. 


Robert  P  Getty,  Esq. 
Aug.  Van  Cortlandt,  Fs.p 
Everett  (  lapp,  K»|. 
Samuel  D.  Bahcork,  Kan,. 
John  T.  Waring,  Ks.|. 
Judge  Abraham  B.  Tapjien. 
Hon  William  A.  Gibson. 
Itudolf  Eickmeyer,  F-  | 
Isaac  II   Knox,  hq 
Ibm  Joseph  Martini 
Hon.  Thos.  F.  Morris. 
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Secretaries  : 


0.  E.  Qorton. 

F.  X.  Donoghue. 

n.  w.  ringg. 

John  M.  Digney. 
C.  H.  Harriott. 

G.  B.  Rittor. 


J.  S.  Fitch. 
Edgar  Logan,  Jr. 
E.  A.  Oliver. 
James  P&endergwb 
J   II.  K color. 


The  raised  platform,  prepared  for  six  hundred 
persons,  was  reserved  for  the  officers  of  the  meeting, 
the  city  authorities,  the  guests  and  the  reporters  for 
the  press. 

The  representatives  of  families  whose  successive 
generations  have  resided  here  during  a  century  or 
more  were  assigned  a  place  of  special  honor,  and 
inarched  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt. 

THE  MAVOIt"S  ADDRESS. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — As  president  of  this  mats-mooting,  it  is 
solely  my  duty  to  maintain  order  and  have  the  arranged  programme 
carried  out.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  mo  that  what  is  so  obviously  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  so  sure  to  aecord  with  your  inclination. 
,  "  You  are  all  anxious  to  hear  how,  from  the  erection  of  our  Manor 
Hall,  two  hundred  years  ago,  this  territory  has  been  developed;  how> 
then  the  property  of  one  family,  the  land  has  gradually  come  into  the 
possession  of  many  ;  how  the  Manor  became  the  settlement,  the  settle- 
mem  the  village,  the  village  the  town  and  the  town  the  city,  the  extent 
of  whose  professions,  industries,  manufactures  and  trades  has  been  rep- 
resented in  the  grand  procession  you  have  to-day  witnessed. 

"To  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens,  and  probably  to  every  one  of 
our  guests  who  have  gratified  us  by  accepting  the  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion,  this  exhibit  has  been  a  surprising  revelation.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  here  present  had  a  correct  estimate  of  the  resources  of 
Yonkers,  aud  in  a  few  moments  it  will  be  my  pleasant  duty  to  introduce 
to  you  Dr.  David  Cole,  who,  on  account  of  his  eminent  fitness,  has  been 
selected  to  relate  to  you  our  history  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tho  day,  and 
by  the  delivery  of  an  oration  certain  in  future  to  occupy  a  prominent 
part  in  all  histories  of  this  region." 

The  Yonkers  Band,  John  Bright,  leader,  played  an 
overture,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

OPENING   PRAYER   UY   REV.  CHARLES  R.  CORI.EY. 

"0  God,  Almighty  and  Eternal,  our  Refuge  and  our  Strength, 
Fountain  of  all  goodness.  Protector  of  all  those  who  hope  in  Thee,  with- 
out whose  aid  nothing  is  durable,  nothing  holy,  we  trust  in  Thee.  Thou 
art  kind  and  loving.  With  filial  affection  we  call  Thee  Abba,  Father. 
Look  down  u[H>n  us  to-day  and  sanctify  our  efforts.  We  thank  Thee 
and  we  bless  Thy  name.  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  tho  land  we  so  dearly 
love  so  many  gifts  that  she  stands  among  the  nations  as  a  land  of 
promise  and  a  home  for  the  oppressed.  Thou  hast  given  to  us  material 
prosperity,  and  hast  led  divers  people  unto  us  as  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  anil  honey.  Thou  hast  built  up  the  people  until  the  nations  have 
looked  to  us,  and,  when  in  distress,  have  stretc  hed  out  to  us  their 
bands  for  succor.  Giant  that  we  may  draw  nearer  to  Thee.  Give  to 
the  nation  abiding  peace  and  happiness.  Bless  our  people,  bless  our 
rulers.  Grant  them  every  virtue.  Protect  our  chief  magistrate  anil 
those  committed  to  his  charge.  Bless  our  city  and  those  who  govern 
and  direct  it.  Grant  that  as  we  increase  in  worldly  goods  we  may 
never  forget  that  Thou  livest  ami  rcignest ;  that  the  words  of  Thy  royal 
prophet  may  sink  deeply  into  our  hearts,  that  unless  tho  Lord  build 
the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,  that  unless  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  he  watchoth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it.  Thus  while  we  celebrate 
the  two  hundredth  year  of  our  foundation  as  a  dwelling,  we  celebrate 
Thy  name  and  ask  of  Thee  to  bless  anil  preserve  us.  We  l>eg  of  Thee  to 
give  all  aid  to  those  of  this  our  city  whom  wo  select  to  govern  and  protect 
us.  Inspir:  them  with  a  just  appre  mi  n  of  tkiir  office  that  tin  y  may  do 
all  things  agreeable  to  Thee.  This  we  beg  of  Thee,  Almighty  Father, 
through  Thy  Son  Christ  Jesus,  who  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
liveth  and  nijrneth,  one  God,  world  w  ithout  end.  Amen.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father.  Son  ami  Holy  Gluxst.  Ainen. 

The  following  Bi-Centennial  Ode,  written  by  Mr. 
Effingham  T.  Hyatt,  was  then  sung  by  three  hundred 


school  children  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  An- 
drews, the  band  playing  the  accompaniment : 


1  Hail,  festal  day  !    Hail,  fruitful  land  ! 

Hail,  bright,  historic  shore! 
Hail,  Hudson  fair! — serene  and  grand, 

Roll  on  forever  more  ! 
Hail,  hills  and  vales  and  winding  ways  ! 

Hail,  Manor  Hall,  aglow 
With  more  than  light  of  other  days, 

Two  hundred  years  ago  ! 


•'  Old  Manor  House  !    Thy  form  recalls 

A  namereverM  anil  blest — ■ 
Beneath  thy  roof,  w  ithin  thy  walls 

Great  Washington  was  gie  -i 
When  Savages  this  land  controlled, 

And  Progress  stood  dismay'd, 
When  Freedom  sigh'd  and  Kings  were  bold, 

Thy  solid  walls  were  laid  ! 


"  Ye  ancient  oaks,  ye  would  not  sigh 

For  forests  level'd  low, 
If  ye  could  see,  with  human  eye, 

The  thrifty  scenes  we  know, 
Tho  busy  mills  and  holy  spires, 

The  homes  of  peace  and  fame, 
A  people  mov'd  by  good  desires, 

And  warmM  by  virtue's  fla  ' 

IV. 

"And  if  wo  all  could  but  foretell 

The  blessings  yet  to  come, 
How  would  a  grateful  anthem  swell 

From  ev'ry  Yonkers  home  ! 
Sufficient,  now,  to  praise  the  Lord 

Of  all  the  land  and  sea — 
Who  gave  us,  with  this  healthful  sward, 

Light,  hope  and  liberty !  " 

The  ode  was  received  with  general  applause. 

Rev.  David  Cole,  D.D.,  then  delivered  ins  masterly 
oration,  which  will  be  found  in  our  paper.  Although 
lengthy,'  the  interest  was  such  that  Dr.  Cole  held 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  close  when  his 
carefully-prepared  address  was  heartily  applauded 
and  warmly  commended.  The  ode  "America was 
then  sung  by  the  audience  standing,  and  Rev. 
James  Haughton  pronounced  the  benediction.  The 
meeting  was  regarded  as  a  complete  success. 

The  Fireworks. — The  evening  display  of  fire- 
works, which  took  place  on  a  field  on  the  east  side  of 
North  Broadway,  north  of  Lake  Avenue,  was  very 
largely  attended.  The  works  were  fine,  but  the 
misty  atmosphere  prevented  their  being  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  exhibition  continued  about 
an  hour. 


1  The  "  oration  "  referred  to  was  prepared  for  two  ends, — first,  to  servo 
the  need  of  the  bi  centennial  day  ax  an  oration,  and  secondly,  to  servo 
the  city  of  Yonkers  as  a  full  historical  paper,  to  be  kept  on  file  for  refer- 
ence. The  more  rhetorical  parts  of  it  only  Wen  delivered  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing, and  the  time  occupied  in  the  delivery  was  exactly  one  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes.  We  add  in  this  note  that  the  entire  paper  has  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  history  of  Yonkers  wo  are  giving  in  this  volume.  The 
audience  at  the  mass-meeting  was  probably  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
in  number.  It  covered  compactly  all  the  ground  in  front  of  .Manor  Hall, 
and  all  the  streets  around,  tilling  even  the  windows  of  all  buildings 
Within  sight  of  those  on  the  platform. 
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1.  Salute  of  Aerial  Maroons— Fourteen  Inched  in  circumference,  fired 
from  iron  mortar*,  ami  exploding  at  a  great  height  with  tremendous 

reporta. 

2.  Prismatic  Illumination  —  By  beautifully  varied  fires,  changing 
color  continually,  placed  in  select"d  positions  anil  producing  a  most 
charming  effect. 

3.  Ascent  of  Mammoth  Balloons— Carrying  a  very  powerful  magne- 
sium light  ami  discharging  at  a  great  altitude  a  variety  of  novel  and 
pleasing  fireworks,  concluding  with  a  magnificent  show  er  of  gold  and 
silver  lain,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gems  of  every  line,  which 
changed  color  continually  during  their  gradual  descent. 

4.  Grand  Display  of  Large  Kockeis—  Peacock  plumes,  silver  streamers. 

twinkling  stars,  golden  clouds,  triple  parachutes,  tri-colored  asteroids, 
floating  bouquets,  etc.,  also  many  recent  novelties  of  great  lieauty. 

5.  Device — The  Pyroterh nical  Kaleidoscope  —  Revolving  with  great 
rapidity,  emitting  cascades  of  liquid  lire  ami  discharging  large  rockets. 
Gold  fountains,  fiery  whirlwinds,  colored  Korean  candles,  fanfarron- 
ades,  Italian  streamers  ami  gems  and  every  conceivable  description  of  ' 
fireworks.    Fiery  torpedoes  Hying  through  the  air  witli  great  rapidity  | 
and  busting  with  very  loud  refiorts. 

fi.  Flight  of  Illuminated  Tourhillons  -Forming  immense  cascades  of  I 
fire  in  ascent  and  descent.    Jewel  clouds  shredded  with  gems  of  every 
hue  covering  an  immense  space  in  the  air. 

7.  Device — The  Kidelwoiss. 

8.  Grand  Display  of  Shells  — Fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  Laburnum 
blossoms,  birds  of  Paradise,  couleur  tie  rose,  rubies  and  sapphires,  emer- 
alds ami  diamonds,  gold  and  pink,  mauve  ami  pink,  chocolate  and  dark 
blue,  ultramarine  and  silver,  purple  and  amber,  silver  rain,  magenta,  I 
green  and  gold,  tunpioise,  amethysts,  floral  wreaths,  etc. 

0.  Ascent  of  Coinetic  Stars — Being  fac-siuiiles  of  meteors  wit  h  brilliant 
fiery  tails. 

10.  Device — Aladdin's  Jeweled  Tree. 

11.  Salvos  of  Aerial  Sancissons — Filling  the  air  with  intensely  bril- 
liant ftreeof  the  most  fantastic  forms. 

12.  Tito  Aerial  Acre  of  Variegated  Gems — Produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  a  number  of  our  magnificent  shells. 

13.  Deviei — The  Vol  an  Vent — Bouquets  of  rockets,  terminating  in 
clouds  of  gold,  great  explosions  of  jewel  and  cracker  mines. 

14.  The  Laughable  Firework  "Jumbo." 

15.  Ascent  of  Another  Balloon — Carrying  powerful  magnesium  lights 
and  fireworks  as  before. 

1G.  Second  Display  of  Large  Rockets  of  every  color  and  tint  possible  to 

be  produced. 

17    Display  of   Pain's    \erial  Wonders— The    Pyrotechnlcftl  Harle- 
quinade. 

1R.  Large  Klectric  Shell — Lighting  up  the  scenery  for  miles  around 
with  a  glare  of  dazzling  light. 
111.  Device— The  Falls  of  Niagara. 

2H.  Second  Display  of  Shells— Eighteen  inches  in  circumference. 
Golden  liain.  Magnesium  [lights,  jewel  shower,  aerial  bouquet,  varie- 
gated gems,  amber  and  purple,  essence  of  moonlight,  prismatic  cascade, 
opal  rain,  torrent  of  illuminated  gems,  heliotropes,  etc. 

21.  Tlie  Southern  Cross. 

22.  Meteoric  Buckets— With  gold  and  silver  rain,  batteries  of  colored 
Unman  candies  discharging  to  great  height  in  all  directions,  myriads  of  ; 
fiery  globules  of  every  hue. 

23.  Aerial  Contortionists — A  most  eccentric  novelty. 

24.  Grand  Finale — A  Fire  Picture,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  of  the  Old  i 
Manor  House,  with  appropriate  mottoes  Magnificent  bouipiet  of  one  | 
thousand  rockets.    Feu  dejoi, 

This  display  closed  the  celebration.  It  lell  a 
kindly  memory  with  all  who  participated  in  it,  and 
Have  a  favorable  impulse,  it  is  believed,  to  patriotic 
feeling  and  to  Yonkers  business  life.  Who  will  they 
be,  and  what  will  they  see,  who  may  be  present  at  the 
tri-ccntennial  in  1982? 

Section  XXV. 
The  I'co]>le  of  Yonkers* 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  write  the  history 
of  Yonkers  without  feeling  that,  humanly  speaking, 

I  To  prevent  rapttMoa,  the  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  transferring 
to  the  general  chapter  ii|mii  the  literature  ami  literary  men  of  West- 


people  have  made  it.  We  can,  indeed,  think  ofa  his- 
tory of  it  locality  apart  from  its  people.  It  wSuld  be 
a  history  of  the  actions  of  matter  upon  matter  and 
their  results;  a  history  of  changes  produced  by  at- 
traction and  gravitation,  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
drought;  a  history  of  convulsions  attended  by  de- 
pressings  and  npheavingB,  such  jus  we  know  have  oc- 
curred on  the  very  spot  on  which  we  live.  If  the 
surface  of  Yonkers  could  tell  the  processes  through 
which  it  has  come  in  reaching  its  present  conforma- 
tion, certainly  much  interest  would  attach  to  its  story. 
Hut  we  have  been  impressed,  while  writing  our  pa<t 
chapters,  with  the  absolute  dependence  of  what  we 
have  been  called  to  record  upon  the  men  and  women! 
and  upon  the  words  and  acts  of  the  men  and  women, 
who  have  lived  here.  Humanly  speaking,  these  have 
made  Yonkers.  What  it  had  not,  these  have  broughl 
to  it — what  it  was  not,  these  have  made  it  to 
become  and  to  be.  So  the  history  of  Yonkers  has 
been  a  history  of  its  people,  of  their  words  and  acts,  , 
and  of  the  results  of  what  they  have  said  and  done. 
We  had  no  sooner  started  on  our  work  than  we  found 
that  we  had  to  be  fill  the  time  bringing  in  people,  and 
now  that  we  are  finishing  it,  we  find,  on  looking 
back,  that  almost  every  page  has  been  a  page  of 
names.  This  had  to  be.  Hut  the  thought  of  it  sug- 
gests the  painful  consciousness  that  while  bringing 
in  so  many  names  we  have  had  to  leave  out  a  large 
number  that  are  entitled  to  a  high  and  honorable, 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  territory.  We  shall  try 
our  utmost  in  the  space  that  yet  remains  to  us  to  do 
justice  to  our  city's  past  and  present  people. 

Certain  names  have  been  so  associated  with  the 
government  and  with  the  institutions  of  the  place 
that  they  could  be  traced  continuously  through  min- 
utes and  records  still  preserved.  Every  name  of  a 
president,  trustee  or  police  justice  of  the  village, 
every  name  ofa  mayor,  alderman,  city  judge  or  mem- 
ber of  a  city  department,  every  name  of  a  pastor  or 
officer  ofa  church,  of  an  editor  of  a  paper,  of  a  foun- 
der or  leader  of  an  industry,  of  an  officer  or  employe 
ofa  bank,  of  a  projector  or  executor  ofa  reform  or  a 
charity,  is  preserved  in  existing  documents.  Hut 
Yonkers,  like  every  other  place,  has  hail  many  im- 
portant men  and  women,  whose  activity  has  wrought 
itself  into  the  passing  life  of  their  day  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  itself  powerfully  felt  and  to  leave  its 
traces  permanently  behind,  but  yet  not  in  connection 
with  organ i xed  movements,  carrying  with  them  rec- 
ords that  preserve  names.  Among  these,  first  of  all, 
have  been  our  resident  clergymen  never  holding 
Yonkers  pastorates,  and  all  our  physicians  and  law- 
yers who  have  not  held  public  offices  or  been  identi- 
fied with  public  responsibilities.  And  among  them, 
secondly,  have  been  what  we  call  the  masses.  What 
an  immense  part  the  masses  have  played  in  bringing 

eh  est  •  ■  i  County,  to  be  found  in  the  fir»t  volume  of  this  work,  a  brief 
sketch  ol  the  "  Authors  and  Writers  of  Yonkers,"  prepared  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Cole. 
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into  being  the  Yonkers  of  which  we  have  been  writ- 
ing! J  low  plainly  its  evolution  bus  been,  in  large 
part,  the  work  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  only  not 
now  remembered,  but  who  were  scareely  noticed  while 
they  were  living,  and  doing  their  steady,  telling  work 
upon  the  plaee  !  We  eall  up  in  our  thought,  not  by- 
name, but  as  masses,  the  men  who  have  dug  out  and 
broken  up  the  rocks  that  not  more  than  forty  years 
ago  overlay  and  underlay  the  surface  now  presenting 
sueh  a  pieture  of  beauty, — the  men  whose  toil  shaped 
the  materials  now  wrought  into  our  splendid  archi- 
tecture, the  men  who  drove  the  planes  and  the  saws, 
or  who  laid  the  stones  or  the  bricks,  or  who  made  the 
mortar  and  carried  the  hods  at  the  erection  of  our 
fine  buildings,  the  men  who  graded  the  streets,  who 
put  down  the  walks,  who  developed  the  gardens,  who 
hud  out  the  terraces  and  the  lawns  and  produced  the 
cultivated  landscapes.  Standing  in  St.  John's  Ceme- 
tery sometimes  and  watching  the  covering  of  re- 
mains, we  think  even  of  the  Yonkers  men,  like 
the  venerable  Lewis  Bitter  and  William  Griffin,  who 
have  spent  long  lives  in  the  work  of  opening  and  fil- 
ling graves.  Every  one,  low  or  high,  who  has  lived 
iu  Yonkers  has  had  some  share,  less  or  more  promi- 
nent, in  furnishing  the  life  and  shaping  the  events 
out  of  which  our  history  has  been  drawn.  We  have 
desired  and  tried  to  call  up  all  the  people  to  the  full- 
est extent  to  which  we  could  recall  or  collect  names, 
and  follow  them.  And  when  we  have  come  to  where 
names  ceased,  we  have  thought  of  the  masses  who  have 
filled  their  lives  with  toil,  and  died  without  leaving 
their  names  behind.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  masses! 
Heads  plan,  but  what  would  planning  be  without 
hands  to  carry  out?  Let  our  masses  know  that  they 
are  not  unnoticed  either  by  God  or  thoughtful  men. 
A  silent  but  a  mighty  force  they  are!  Let  them  seek 
to  be  a  force,  not  for  physical  toil  only,  but  for  health- 
ful moral  influence.  What  they  have  done  for  the 
surface  of  the  city  and  for  its  architecture  they  can 
do,  if  they  will,  for  the  moral  character  of  the  place. 
They  can  banish  liquor  saloons,  they  can  put  down 
profanity,  they  can  hold  up  the  Sabbath,  they  can 
maintain  order,  they  can  sustain  law,  and  if  they  do 
all  this,  they  will  not  go  uuremembered  by  thinking 
men  whose  work  it  may  at  any  time  become  to  col- 
lect the  annals  of  the  city  in  which  they  live,  and  in 
which  they  toil  to  build  it  up  and  give  it  a  name 
among  the  cities  of  the  land. 

We  have  mentioned  all  the  past  and  present  pas- 
tors of  Yonkers  churches.  Among  them  it  has  been 
shown  that  Babcock,  Cooper,  Crosby,  Storrs  (all  of  St. 
John's,  on  Broadway),  Ives  (of  St.  John's,  at  Tucka- 
hoe),  Lynch  and  Slevin  (of  St.  Mary's)  are  dead.  So 
far  no  other  pastor  of  a  Yonkers  church  ever  died 
during  his  Yonkers  pastorate.  But  our  city  has  been 
honored  by  the  residence  within  it  of  a  number  of 
clergymen,  never  pastors  here,  some  of  whom  have 
been  exceedingly  active  and  useful  in  special  depart- 
ments of  work.    People  who  have  lived  in  Yonkers 


for  the  last  thirty  years  can  never  forget  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  this  class  of  workers,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Baird,  D.D.,  who  had  devoted  himself  in 
young  manhood  to  a  special  mission — "  the  extension 
of  Protestantism  and  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  in  connection  with  the  religious  and  benevolent 
societies."  An  accomplished  linguist,  of  extensive 
and  varied  literary  acquisition,  a  man  of  sunn. I 
judgment,  magnetic  in  man  tiers,  Christ-loving  and 
race-loving,  simple-hearted  and  large-hearted,  and 
having  selected,  as  the  medium  through  which  to 
carry  out  his  chosen  work,  those  great  evangelical 
corporations,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  .Society  and 
the  Sunday-School  Union,  he  proceeded  to  Europe  in 
1835,  and  making  Paris  and  Geneva  his  centres  of 
operation  for  eight  years,  visited  nearly  every  capi- 
tal, found  access  to  every  court  he  approached, 
became  acquainted  with  almost  every  monarch,  and, 
gaining  an  influence  without  limit,  utilized  it  to 
spread  the  gospel,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  plead  the 
interests  and  secure  the  relief  of  the  persecuted,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  in  every  way 
to  displace  the  false,  to  plant  the  true  and  to  lift  up 
man.  Returning  to  America  in  1843,  after  eight 
years  of  absence,  during  which  time  he  had  succeeded 
in  forming  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  subse- 
quently merged  into  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union,  of  which  he  was  also  the  founder,  he 
passed  his  remaining  twenty  years  on  earth,  to  his 
death  on  the  loth  of  March,  1863,  alternately  in 
Europe  and  America,  using  in  both  countries  the  vast 
influence  he  had  acquired  in  furthering  the  mission 
of  his  life.  Providing  himself  with  necessary  maps 
and  other  means  of  illustration,  he  passed,  during  his 
home  sojourns,  from  town  to  town  and  city  to  city, 
addressing  large  audiences,  and,  in  a  familiar,  collo- 
quial style,  interesting  young  and  old  with  simple 
lectures  on  European  life,  introducing  his  hearers 
now  iuto  the  most  blood-curdling  scenes  of  persecu- 
tion and  suffering,  then  into  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
of  court  and  palace  life,  and  never  forgetting,  as  he 
talked,  to  weave  into  his  lectures  the  most  impressive 
representations  of  the  educational  and  the  religious 
needs  of  the  masses  among  whom  be  had  moved. 

Dr.  Baird  was  not  an  orator.  His  manner  on  the 
platform  was  wholly  unstudied.  Yet  by  the  dignity 
of  his  presence,  the  manifest  sincerity  of  his  words 
and  the  clearly-defined  aim  of  his  life,  he  charmed 
adults  and  children  alike,  and,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  lecturer  of  his  period,  helped  to  give  to  the 
American  people  a  just  conception  of  the  European 
world,  and  to  the  people  of  Europe  a  true  idea  of  the 
American  heart.  It  was  the  privilege  and  the  honor 
of  Yonkers  to  furnish  a  home  and  at  last  a  resting-place 
for  the  remains  of  this  distinguished  minister  of  Christ. 

And  many  of  our  people  will  also  remember  Rev. 
Robert  McCartee,  D.D.,  born  in  New  York  City  Sep- 
tember .'><>,  1 7 >  1 ,  who  spent  the  last  three  years  of  bis 
life  in  Yonkers  in  retirement  from  feeble  health. 
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Dr.  McOartee  had  been  forty-six  years  in  the  pas- 
torate (1816  to  18<>2),  mostly  in  the  eities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  His  personal  qualities  were 
overflowing  geniality,  extraordinary  devotion  and 
irrepressible  fervor.  He  was  especially  eminent  in 
the  pulpit.  Intense  absorption  in  the  lofty  themes 
of  the  law  and  the  gospel  gave  to  his  preaching  an 
eloquence  which  was  indescribable.  His  tenderness 
carried  his  hearers  away  with  emotion.  Probably  no 
minister  ever  exerted  a  greater  power  over  an  audience 
than  he.  Some  conception  of  his  success  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor  may  he  gained  from  the  fact  that  during 
his  pastorate  of  the  Canal  Street  Church,  in  New 
York,  its  membership  grew  from  thirty  to  eight  hun- 
dred. He  died  in  Yonkerson  the  12th  of  March,  L86& 
Nor  have  our  Yonkers  residents  of  twenty-five  years 
Or  more  forgotten  another  aged  minister — the  Rev. 
Robert  Kirkwood,  who  spent  his  last  days  as  a  resi- 
dent here.  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scot- 
land, May  2">,  17'J:i ;  was  educated  in  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  and,  after  studying  theology  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Dick,  in  the  same  city,  was  licensed 
in  1828,  and  came  at  once  thereafter  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  first  served  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church;  then  filled 
different  pastorates  in  New  York  State  till  1839  ;  then 
spent  seven  years  in  Illinois  as  a  domestic  missionary, 
and  subsequently  served  as  an  agent  for  the  Bible  and 
Tract  societies.  At  the  close  of  this  service  he  trans- 
ferred his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1851,  retiring  from  public  work,  he  came 
to  reside  in  Yonkers.  His  remaining  years  he  gave 
to  correspondence  and  book-making.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent correspondent  of  leading  religious  papers, 
published  volumes  entitled  "  Lectures  on  the  Millen- 
ium," "  Universalism  Explained,"  "A  Plea  for  the 
Bible,"  "Illustrations  of  the  Offices  of  Christ,"  and 
also  a  selection  of  Sermons.  As  a  preacher  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood was  solid  and  instructive,  and  as  a  companion 
and.  conversationist,  he  was  pleasant  and  profitable 
During  his  Yonkers  life  he  added  to  his  studies  con- 
siderable outside  work,  which  was  attended  with  use- 
ful results.  Hedied  here  on  the  2tith  of  August.  lXtiti. 
Resides  the  three  clergy  men  named,  at  least  two 
others,  never  pastors  in  the  place,  have  lived  and 
died  here,  viz..  Rev.  Reuben  Hubbard,  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Timothy  R.  Hib* 
bard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Roth  died 
before  L868.  We  know  nothing  of  their  history  except 
the  fact  of  their  living  and  dying  in  Yonkers.  All 
the  five  we  have  named  have  left  descendants  who 
are  still  residents  of  the  city.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Dr. 
Baud  are  clergymen,  and  both  of  them  are  scholars 
and  writers  of  eminence;  a  third  was  long  city  judge 
ill  Yonkers,  Several  of  the  children  of  Rev.  Dr. 
McOartee,  and  also  of  the  children  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood, have  been  earnest  Christian  workers,  making 
their  lives  tell  for  good,  some  of  them  in  oilier  places 
ami  some  of  them  at  home. 


No  other  resident  clergymen,  not  pastors,  are  re- 
called by  us  as  dying  here.  Rut  a  numlAjr  have 
made  Yonkers  a  temporary  or  permanent  home.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Rev.  Montgomery  R.  Hooper 
and  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Davison  with  their  schools.  Of 
resident  clergymen  wholly  retired  from  service,  we 
do  not  think  of  any  except  the  Rev.  Livingston  Wil- 
lard  and  the  Rev.  Abrain  C.  Baldwin,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Moore,  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hill,  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Two  clergymen,  residents  here, 
are  pastors  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Shipman, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Rev.  John  G.  Shrive,  supply  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  Church  at  Williams'  Bridge.  Three  clergy- 
men, not  pastors,  but  especially  prominent  in  other 
positions,  have  had  their  homes  in  Yonkers  for  many 
years,  though  the  first  has  recently  taken  up  his 
abode  in  New  York  City.  We  refer  to  Rev.  Edward 
Bright,  D.D.,  the  able  editor  of  the  iVeic  York  Kc- 
amiuer  tend  Chronicle;  Rev.  William  W.  Rand,  D.D., 
long  publishing  secretary  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  worker,  whose 
life,  through  his  pen,  has  carried  benediction  into 
many  a  home,  and  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Baird,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Baird,  for  many 
years  professor  of  Greek  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  also  for  a  long  period  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  I ' d ion. 
A  sketch  of  Professor  Baird  is  given  elsewhere  by  the 
editor-in-chief  of  this  work. 

Lawyers. — The  Y'onkers  bar  is  of  such  recency  of 
date  that  nearly  all  lawyers  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  place  are  still  living.  It  was  not  till  popu- 
lation set  in  rapidly  that  the  bar  began  to  form.  The 
first  lawyer  was  William  W.  Scrugham,  born  in  New 
York  City  in  March,  1820,  and  educated  to  the  law 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  E.  Lyon,  at  White  Plains. 
He  settled  in  Y'onkers  in  1844.  Our  map  of  1*47 
shows  his  law  office,  built  by  himself.  When  he 
built  it,  it  stood  a  long  way  from  any  other  building. 
Now  it  is  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Scrugham  was  elected  supervisor  in  1846,  and  re-elect- 
ed again  and  again  till  he  dec  lined  further  re  election. 
From  1847  he  was  the  board's  c  hairman  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  it.  From  his  coming  to  Yonkers  he  tit 
once  rose  by  real  merit  ami  soon  established  himself 
in  popular  confidence.  In  184!t  he  began  to  take  a 
practical  interest  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
Slate,  and  was  first  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  the  Slate  militia,  then 
colonel  and  finally  brigadier  general,  being  put  in 
command  of  a  brigade.  In  1859,  by  elec  tion,  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stale  of 
New  York  for  the  Second  Judicial  District.  IB  i-l>eM 
remembered  by  Yonkers  people  as  Judge  Scnigham. 
Not  far  from  the  close  of  the  term  of  eight  yean  lor 
which  he  was  elected,  on  the  9th  of  August.  1867,  he 
died.    Polished  in  manner,  affable  in  intercourse, 
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learned  in  his  profession,  he  stood  in  public  esteem 
from  the  first  as  a  representative  lawyer  and  advocate. 
Upon  his  painstaking  industry  and  fidelity  as  a 
judge,  however,  his  reputation  to-day  chielly  rests. 
Men  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
and  his  judicial  conduct  and  decisions  were  generally 
acceptable  and  accepted. 

Upon  Judge  Scrughani's  elevation  to  the  bench  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  Yonkers  office  by  the  young  law 
firm  of  Lyon  &  Dean.  Dean  soon  withdrawing,  the 
firm  became  Lyon  &  Meade.  The  war  breaking  out 
in  1 861,  these  two  young  men  left  for  the  field,  intend- 
ing to  return.  Lyon,  however,  resumed  his  work  in 
New  York  City  instead  of  Yonkers,  and  Wm-  Creigh- 
ton  Meade,  having  contracted  disease  in  the  army, 
boon  after  died  at  the  home  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  (Ji'eighton  Meade,  of  Scarborough.  The  present 
lineal  successor  of  Judge  Serugham  is  Ralph  E. 
Prime,  who,  having  served  in  the  war  in  the  Sixth 
Regiment  New  York  Artillery,  and  won  for  himself 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  resigned  March  19, 
1863,  came  at  once  to  Yonkers  and  took  the  office  and 
place  of  Lyon  &  Meade.  Mr.  Prime,  still  practic- 
ing in  Yonkers,  is  now,  as  to  seniority  of  practice, 
the  oldest  living  lawyer  of  the  place.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Alanson  J-  Prime,  M.D.,  of  White  Plains, 
and  a  nephew  of  the  brothers  Prime,  so  widely 
known  as  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Observer.  Mr. 
Prime  is  a  clear-headed,  industrious  and  persevering 
man  in  his  profession,  has  been  very  prominently 
connected  with  Yonkers  and  its  public  business,  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  history  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  practice  throughout.1 


1  To  ex-Judge  Ellis,  himself  honestly  connected,  as  we  show  below, 
with  our  Civil  War  service,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  note  re- 
specting Mr.  Prime's  military  record.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving 
it,  because,  as  the  correspondence  accompanying  it  shows,  Mr.  Prime  was 
deprived  through  political  opposition  of  a  high  honor  intended  for  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  born  at  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  29,  1.S40.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was  a  patriot  of 
1776  ;  his  maternal  grandfather  was  colonel  in  a  regiment  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

Enlisted  in  the  war  for  the  Union  as  private  April  30  1801,  in  the  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  know  n  as  "  Duryea's  Zouaves."  Promoted  ser- 
geant June  s,  1861  ;  second  lieutenant  September  5,  1861;  first  lieuten- 
ant Inly  4,  1862;  captain  September  30,  1862  (last  two  promotions  for 
gallantry  in  the  Held).  Subsequently  transferred  to  Sixth  New  York 
Artillery  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  March  5,  1863,  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brigadier-general. 

On  detached  service  October  and  November,  1861, when  he  superintend- 
ed the  construction  of  a  fort  at  Relay  House  Junction,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  Maryland.  Also,  at  the  skirmish  of  New  Kent  Court- 
House  ;  also  in  the  campaign  of  the  eastern  shore  Virginiaand  Maryland. 

Engaged  in  the  following  general  battles  :  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861  ; 
siege  of  Yorktown,  April,  1802;  Hanover  Court-House,  May,  1862  ;  Ash- 
land Bridge,  May,  1862  ;  Mechanicsville,  June  26th  ;  Gaines'  Mill,  June 
27th  ;  South  Mountain,  September  1 1th  ;  Antietain,  September  17th  ; 
Beachford's  Ford,  September  20,  1862.  Wounded  at  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill 
June 27,  1862,  with  musket-ball  through  thigh. 

When  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Artillery, 
he  found,  upon  joining  the  regiment,  that  the  feelings  of  the  officers  were 
strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  former  incumbent  of  the  office,  and 
being  convinced  that  he  could  not  serve  as  efficiently,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  his  rival,  who  was  endeared  by  former  association  and 
acquaintance  with  the  regiment,  he  waived  his  undoubted  right  and  re- 
ii.— 16 


The  next  Yonkers  lawyer  to  Judge  Scrugham,  in 
order  of  coming,  was  Reuben  W.  Van  Pelt,  who  came 
in  1848,  whose  name  was  identified  with  many  notable, 
cases  of  litigation,  and  whose  legal  learning  and  skill 
conducted  the  most  difficult  of  these  cases  to  almost 
unvarying  success  for  his  clients.  During  later  years 
he  gave  his  time  largely  to  the  management  of  one  of 
the  Yonkers  industries.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  died  during 
the  present  year  (188(5).  Next  to  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  in 
1856,  came  the  firm  of  Stedwell  &  Mann.  The  latter 
ofthese  two  men  was  not  long  in  Yonkers.  The 
former,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  chapter  on  the  Yon- 
kers newspapers,  was  instrumental  in  starting  The 
Examiner,  afterwards,  in  18(53,  united  with  the  Clar- 
ion to  form  The  Yonkers  Statesman.  Mr.  Stedwell 
also  soon  left  Yonkers.  He  died  in  Flushing,  L.  I., 
about  two  years  ago.  The  next  was  William  Romer, 
who  practiced  in  Yonkers  from  1862  to  about  1866. 
And  the  next  was  James  P.  Sanders,  who  began  to 
practice  here  in  1859,  and  continues  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  work.  Mr.  Sanders,  in  June,  1874,  was  twice  shot 
in  theYonkers  City  Court-room  and  severely  wounded 
by  an  exasperated  man  against  whom  he  had  just  been 
sustaining  a  client.  Providentially  the  first  ball 
merely  grazed  his  shoulder,  and  the  second  one, 
though  doing  severe  injury,  so  lodged  as  to  be  easy  of 
excision.  The  healing  was  rapid  and  he  was  soon  at 
his  work  again.  Mr.  Sanders  has  been  noted  for 
persevering  industry  and  for  a  fearless  spirit  both  in 
his  profesional  career  and  in  all  local  public  matters 
which  have  enlistedhis  attention. 

John  M.  Mason  followed  next  in  order  of  time — 
i.  e.,  as  a  Yonkers  lawyer.  He  had,  indeed,  come  to 
Yonkers  to  reside  in  1853,  but,  belonging  fo  the  New 
York  law-firm  of  Knox  &  Mason,  had  not  practiced 
here.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the  firm 
named  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  18, 
1878.  From  the  war  period  he  became  identified 
with  Yonkers  business — first,  for  eight  years,  as 
a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  and  subsequently  by  appointment, 
of  July  1,  1873,  as  Counsel  of  the  Yonkers  Water 
Board.  In  our  history  of  that  board  we  have 
shown  that  he  "had  charge  of  all  its  legal  proceed- 
ings, including  the  important  and  intricate  duties  be- 
longing to  the  appropriation  of  lands  for  public  use." 


signed  in  bis  favor.  The  appreciation  of  this  act  at  headquarters  is  at- 
tested by  the  following  letter  : 

"  War  Department,  Washinoton  City, 
"  February  28,  1863. 

"  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  Prime,  New  York  : 

"  Your  resignation  was  received  to-day  by  the  department  and  ac- 
cepted. To  mark  my  approval  of  your  course  and  estimate  of  your  char- 
acter and  services,  your  name  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  brigadier- 
generals  to  be  nominated  on  Monday. 

"  Eowin  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  B7«r." 

The  appointment  failed  to  receive  confirmation  through  gome  politi- 
cal jealousy  in  the  Senate.  After  returning  to  civil  life  be  engaged  in  his 
profession  of  the  law  at  Yonkers,  where  he  still  remains  enjoying  a  large 
I  aud  lucrative  practice. 
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.Mr.  Mason  was  a  son  of  John  Lefferta  Mason  (for- 
merly judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State)  ami 
Amelia  Murray,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  H.  Mur- 
ray, of  New  York  City.  1J is  mother  is  slill  living  at 
about  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  His  father,  Judge 
John  Lefferta  Mason,  was  the  oldest  of  seven  eliil- 
dren  of  that  prince  of  American  preachers,  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason,  of  New  York  City,  who  died  in  1829. 
Another  of  the  seven  children  was  Euphemia  Pre- 
voost  Mason  (Mrs.  Rev.  John  Knox,  D.D.),  one  of 
whose  sons,  Mr.  Isaac  II.  Knox,  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Yonkers,  but  now  resides  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  John  M.  Mason  was  born  in  New 
York  November  8,  1821,  and  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1840.  He  was  distinguished  for  a 
master-mind,  which  he  fairly  inherited.  No  legal 
problem  was  too  profound  for  him.  He  stood,  intel- 
lectually, on  a  very  high  eminence  before  the  people. 
During  his  life  in  Yonkers  he  held  several  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.  He  belonged  first  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Public  School  No.  2,  and  afterwards  to 
the  board  of  No.  6,  of  which  he  was  long  president. 
His  last  years  were  years  of  constantly  failing  health 
and  suffering.  From  the  coming  of  Mr.  Mason  the 
order  of  succession  with  which  the  Yonkers  lawyers 
began  practice,  down  to  1870,  was  as  follows:  Ed- 
ward P.  Baird,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Baird,  born  in 
Paris,  but  brought  up  in  Yonkers,  began  practice  in 
New  York  City  in  1864,  but  became  drawn  into 
Yonkers  business  first  through  an  appointment  as 
counsel  of  the  People's  Savings- Bank.  He  was  the 
last  police  justice  of  the  village,  and  upon  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city  in  1872,  was  at  once  elected  city 
judge.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1876,  he  was 
re-elected,  and  served  in  all  eight  years,  till  1S80.  In 
1883,  as  before  stated,  he  removed  to  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  where  he  died  October  26,  188.r>.  H.  H.  Taylor 
entered  upon  practice  in  18(5;"),  but  died  January  24, 
1870.  Matthew  H.  Ellis  served  through  the  late 
war  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-filth 
New  York  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  was  mus- 
tered into  service  in  September  and  October,  1862, 
and  mustered  out  November  27,  18(15.  He  entered 
the  regiment  at  its  formation  as  a  private,  was 
commissioned  captain  December  19th,  to  rank  from 
November  1!),  1862, and  was  breveted  major  for  gallant 
conduct  at  the  taking  of  Port  Hudson,  on  the  I  4th  of 
June,  18(53.  He  began  law  practice  in  Yonkers  in 
1806 ;  was  corporation  counsel  from  1870  to  1870,  and 
city  judge  from  1880  to  1884.  Judge  Ellis  has  held 
several  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Among  them 
was  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Public  School  No.  li.  lie  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
solidated educational  system  of  the  city,  having  him- 
self prepared  and  pushed  to  enactment  the  law  under 
which  it  exists.  He  has  won,  by  his  mental  force 
and  professional  skill,  a  leading  place  at  the  bar  and 
as  a  public  man.  He  has  always  been  popular  as  a 
speaker  on  civil  occasions  calling  for  public  addresses. 


George  B.  Pentz  entered  on  his  career  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  New  York  City  in  I860,  but,  being  a'resident 
of  Yonkers,  became  identified  with  its  affairs  in  var- 
ious ways,  and  was  finally  elected,  in  1884,  to  the  city 
judgeship,  which  he  now  holds.  Theodore  Fitch  be- 
gan practice  here  in  18(57,  and  was  city  attorney 
from  1877-83,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  F. 
Daly,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  In  1867 
also,  William  Riley,  after  seeing  severe  service  in 
General  Burnside's  division  for  a  year,  and  finally 
sacrificing  an  arm  in  the  defense  of  his  country  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam  on  the  17th  of  September 
1862,  Completed  a  course  of  law  study,  and  took  up 
practice  here.  He  has  been  an  active  and  industrious 
member  of  the  Yonkers  bar.  From  1870  the  number 
of  Yonkers  lawyers  has  greatly  increased.  We  cau- 
not  follow  the  later  comers,  most  of  whose  careers  are 
but  just  opening  before  them.  It  is  proper  to  say,1 
however,  that  the  Hon.  Edwin  R.  Keyes,  who  did  not 
take  up  law  practice  till  1879,  has  already  attained 
distinction  through  election  to  and  service  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  Entering  upon  this  pro- 
fession in  middle  life,  after  having  passed  his  earlier 
years  in  another,  he  brought  to  it  the  advantage  of 
experience  with  men,  and  of  previously-gained 
popularity  as  a  speaker.  He  had  also  had  an  experi- 
ence of  six  months  during  the  late  war  as  chaplain  in 
the  army.  All  these  advantages  gave  him,  from  his 
start  as  a  lawyer,  a  position,  which,  with  his  gifts  and 
energy,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  hold.  Among  the 
younger  lawyers,  we  note  several  who,  we  are  sure, 
will  some  day  take  prominent  places  at  the  bar.  T he 
years  and  the  field  are  before  them  all,  in  which  to 
impress  themselves  and  win  their  way  according  to 
their  real  merits,  as  they  may  yet  be  faithful  to  their 
trust  and  work. 

Many  members  of  the  New  York  City  bar  reside  or 
have  resided  in  Yonkers.  several  of  whom  are  men  of 
wide  reputation.  Some  of  them  have  done  more  or 
less  practice  in  Yonkers,  but  they  have  had  no  office! 
here  and  their  practice  was  incidental  only.  We 
hope  we  omit  no  name  of  note  in  the  following  list  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  first  half-dozen  of  whom  we 
think  we  give  in  the  order  of  their  settlement  here. 
Of  the  rest  we  do  not  know  the  exact  order,  but  can- 
not be  far  out  of  the  way.  They  were  Frederick  A. 
Coc  (the  first  comer,  now  deceased),  (5.  Hilton  Scrib- 
ner  and  Martin  Van  Ihircn  Dcnslow  (the  former  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  term  ending  November, 
1873;  the  latter  is  deceased),  Francis  N.  Bangs  (del 
ceased  November,  1S8.">),  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  Sr., 
David  Hawley.  William  Allen  Butler,  Duncan 
Smith,  James  It.  Silkman,  T.  Astley  Atkins.  E.  Y. 
Bell,  Charles  W.  Seymour,  J.  Irving  Burns,  Oliver 
P.  Mud,  Thomas  Ew  ing  and  John  II.  Hubbell.  Upoi 
this  list,  as  upon  the  first,  there  are  several  younger 
lawyers,  for  whose  names  we  have  no  room,  but  sev- 
eral of  whom  give  promise  ol  wi lining  t heir  w ay  to 
prominence  in  their  coming  career. 
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Physicians. — Of  the  physicians  of  Yonkers,  it 
must  also  he  said  that  they  began  to  multiply  only 
from  about  18l>0,  with  the  rapid  setting  in  of  popula- 
tion. The  oldest  physicians  of  Yonkers  were  the 
brothers  Amos  W.  and  Horatio  S.  Gates,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  a  few  years,  abandoned  practice  and 
went  to  California,  where  he  died  largely  wealthy. 
The  elder  Dr.  Gates,  after  a  skillful  and  lucrative 
YTonkers  practice  of  more  than  half  a  century,  died 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Dr.  Levi  W.  Flagg; 
the  next  comer,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1817;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  183!)  and 
from  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1847.  The  same  year  he  entered  upon  prac" 
tice  with  Dr.  A.  W.  Gates,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  association  for  two  years.  At  the  time, 
these  gentlemen  were  the  only  physicians  in  Yonk- 
ers. In  1849,  Dr.  Flagg  becoming,  from  deep  con- 
viction, a  homceopathist,  changed  his  practice  and 
held  his  position  as  an  active  physician  in  the  school 
of  his  adoption  till  he  was  laid  aside  by  illness,  in 
1883.  He  died  May  15,  1884,  after  thirty-six  years  of 
most  industrious  and  most  successful  practice,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  memory  not  only  of  a  thoroughly 
upright  Christian  life,  but  also  of  geniality  as  a  phy- 
sician that  carried  sunshine  into  every  sick-room  he 
ever  entered,  and  did  more  than  words  can  express 
to  impart  courage  and  hope  to  the  sick.  The  next 
Yonkers  physician,  in  order  of  settlement,  was  Dr. 
George  B.  Upham,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
who  came  in  June,  1853.  Dr.  Upham  was  at  first, 
for  a  short  time,  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Amos  W.  Gates, 
but  soon  began  an  independent  practice.  He  has 
long  been  the  senior  physician  of  Yonkers,  and  stands 
with  the  foremost,  both  as  to  professional  skill  and  as 
to  fidelity  in  his  work.  During  our  late  war  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Enrollment  for  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District,  embracing  Westchester,  Put- 
nam and  Rockland  Counties,  and  was  an  examining 
surgeon  for  drafted  men.  The  board  was  stationed  at 
Tarrytown  for  three  years,  and  Dr.  Upham  was  on 
duty  there  daily  during  the  whole  period.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  was  further  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment an  examining  surgeon  for  pensioners.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund S.  F.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Maximilian  Reinfelder.both 
educated  abroad,  came  next, — the  former  in  May  and 
the  latter  in  October,  1854.  Both  these  men  are  pro- 
fessional scholars  of  distinction  and  eminent  in  rank 
as  physicians.  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  retired  from 
practice  several  years  ago,  and  does  not  now  reside  in 
Y'onkers.  The  beloved  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  was  at 
first,  for  a  time,  a  practitioner  in  New  York  City,  but 
settled  in  Yonkers  in  1856.  In  October,  1882,  alter  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  professional  toil  among  us,  he 
died,  crowned  with  the  honors  of  a  pure  Christian 
life  and  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  finished  gentleman,  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, a  faithful  and  successful  physician  and  a  genial 
and  warm-hearted  friend.    During  the  last  war  Dr. 


Jenkins  freely  gave  up,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
Yonkers  medical  practice  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  to  assume  the  secretaryship  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  at  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  next  comer  was  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Pooley,  who  Settled  in  Yonkers  about  1860, — a  man 
of  brilliant  general  and  professional  learning,  and  of 
extraordinary  gifts  as  a  public  speaker,  one  who 
never  could  forget  anything  he  had  once  read  or 
heard,  and  who  was  able,  at  any  time,  to  call  up  his 
reading  or  study  and  make  it  tell  with  marvelous  ef- 
fect, even  in  the  most  off  hand  discussion  or  address. 
Dr.  Pooley  had  had  large  experience  in  the  public 
service  as  a  surgeon  during  the  late  war,  and  his  spe- 
cial professional  forte  lay  in  the  department  of  sur- 
gery. He  was  a  fertile  writer  on  various  professional 
specialties.  He  left  Yonkers  for  a  professorship  in 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  is  now 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  Toledo  Medical  College,  in 
the  same  State.  To  Dr.  Galusha  B.  Balch,  who, 
though  a  physician  of  age  and  experience,  is  one  of 
Yonkers'  later  comers,  not  having  located  here  till 
December,  1871,  the  city  owes  much,  not  only  for  im- 
portant counsel  and  service  rendered  during  his  term 
as  its  health  officer,  but  for  skill  and  energy  in  phil- 
anthropic work.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  most 
faithful  in  his  office  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  class  it  aims  to  protect.  Dr.  Balch  entered  the 
service  of  the  country  in  October,  1861,  as  assistant 
surgeon,  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1862  from  impaired 
health,  re-entered  in  December,  1863,  and  continued 
as  surgeon  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  first  term 
was  passed  with  the  Ninety-eighth  New  York  Volun- 
teers, in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  his  last  and 
longest  was  passed  in  the  Second  Veteran  Cavalry 
New  York  Volunteers,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf.  He  was  in  many  battles  with  his  regiments, 
and  under  severest  exposure  throughout.  Dr.  Val- 
entine Browne  is  the  present  efficient  health  officer 
of  the  city.  Other  physicians  of  older  date,  not  now 
here,  were  Dr.  James  Harkness,  a  retired  clergyman, 
who  had  given  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Swasey.  The  former  died  in  1878 
and  the  latter  is  now  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Southworth,  a  younger  physician,  while  a  medical 
student,  after  passing  an  examination  before  the 
Army  Medical  Board,  received  an  appointment  as 
acting  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  in  June, 
1864.  He  served  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  at  Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.,  and  in  the  Harewood  Hospital  at  Wash- 
ington. And  Yonkers  has  now  many  young  physi- 
cians, of  whom  several  have  already  obtained  a  firm 
foothold.  We  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  who  do 
not  appear  to  be  finding  their  way  into  a  practice  that 
will  reward  them  for  whatever  of  devotion  they  may 
give  to  the  interests  devoted  to  their  care.  One  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  young  physicians— Dr. 
William  R.  Upham,  a  son  of  Dr.  George  B.  Upham — 
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after  a  very  short  professional  career,  died  in  the 
Bpring  of  1882. 

Actors  and  Humorists.  —  Yonkers  was  noted, 
from  1850  to  1855,  as  the  home  of  Edwin  Forrest, 
who  hnilt  and  occupied  the  castle  famed  under  the 
name  of  "  Fonthill,"  now  j>art  of  the  property  owned 
l>y  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  His 
history  is  well  known.  It  was  also  the  home  for  a 
time  of  R.  J.  De  Cordova,  known  as  a  humorous  lec- 
turer. It  has  long  been  and  still  is  the  home  of  the 
actress  Clara  Morris  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Harriot),  who  has  a 
wide  fame  in  her  profession,  which,  however,  she 
pursues  against  the  trying  disadvantage  of  Feeble 
health.  Her  professional  gifts  are  of  a  high  order 
and  have  always  insured  for  her  representative  au- 
diences and  eager  attention.  She  is  also  highly  re- 
spected in  private  life. 

Leading  Business  Men. — We  have  not  space  for 
extended  reference  to  the  retail  firms  of  Yonkers. 
Some  have  held  place  through  at  least  three  decades. 
Hut  by  kading  business  men  here  we  refer  to  the  men 
who  have  shaped  our  city  through  their  large  move- 
ments in  real  estate,  or  through  the  planting  and 
developing  of  our  great  industries.  We  think  of  three 
of  these  men  who  have  passed  away,  and  who  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  viz.:  Elisha  G.  Otis, 
Alexander  Smith  and  Ethan  Flagg,  who  died  respec- 
tively in  1861, 1878  and  1884.  Mr.  Otis  was  the  founder 
of  our  elevator-works,  which  are  said  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  We  did  not  know  him,  but  it  was  to  his 
genius  and  spirit  that  this  great  industry  in  our  city 
owed  its  start  and  the  impulse  that  has  given  it  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Smith  died  before  Mr.  Flagg,  but  Mr. 
Flagg  came  to  Yonkers  many  years  before  Mr.  Smith. 
It  was  largely  to  his  enterprise  in  real  estate  that  the 
city  is  indebted  lor  its  early  growth.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  own  fortune  in  real  estate  move- 
ments. The  hatting  business  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  not  so  much  a  creation  of  his  own. 
He  was  drawn  into  it.  Mr.  Flagg  was  eminently  a 
public  and  a  public-Spirited  man.  His  name  will  be 
found  running  through  most  of  the  official  rolls  of  the 
city,  and  again  and  again  upon  important  commis- 
sions, as  well  as  in  the  directorship  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. Every  general  interest  marked  him  as  a  man 
of  superior  judgment,  of  cautious  habit  and  of  wise 
counsel.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  gifts  that 
he  could  forecast  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  effect  a 
proposal  would  have  upon  men,  and  so  knew  al- 
most to  a  certainty  how  to  move  so  as  to  carry  masses 
with  him.  He  was  needed  and  called  for  as  a  safe 
mail  in  public  works,  in  politics  and  in  business. 
Everywhere  be  was  looked  up  to  and  leaned  upon. 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  business  which  needed  and  absorbed 
his  mind  and  his  time.  He  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  carpet -works  which  have  since  his  death  grown 
to  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  even  yet  appear  as 
if  destined  to  expand  far  beyond  what  they  have  al- 
ready attained.   It  was  in  bim  to  meet  every  drawback 


with  courage,  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle  and  to 
push  his  plans  to  success  in  any  event.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  be  a  public  man.  Roth  Mr 
Flagg  and  Mr.  Smith  employed  many  operatives, 
and  by  their  fairness  to  them  so  won  their  hearts  as 
to  be  sure  of  their  support,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1878,  was 
appealed  to  by  his  district  to  run  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  He  consented.  During  the  campaign  a 
disease,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  conscious, 
brought  down  his  strength.  As  the  day  of  election 
approached  he  was  prostrated.  It  was  on  the  very 
evening  of  election  day,  after  the  votes  had  been 
counted,  just  as  his  friends  took  in  to  him  the  news 
that  he  had  been  successful  and  he  had  told  them  to 
return  thanks  to  those  who  had  supported  him,  that 
he  gave  up  a  useful  and  an  honored  life.  We  know  of 
DO  other  men  of  like  relations  and  prominence  who 
have  died  in  the  city.  The  milling  and  manufactur- 
ing of  Yonkers  have  enrolled  the  names  of  many 
men,  the  fruits  of  whose  genius  and  toil  remain  as  their 
monuments.  And  years  to  come  will  add  to  these 
names  many  more  which,  after  their  owners  have  done 
their  work  and  passed  away,  will  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  pride  with  Yonkers  people  as  arc  those  which,  in 
these  annals,  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  recall  and 
fix  upon  the  record  of  our  city's  past  industrial  life. 

Seaman  Lowerre,  who  is  descended  from  an  old 
French  family,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
January,  1808,  and  entered  into  active  business  at  an 
early  age. 

In  1829  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business, 
which  was  continued  till  1880,  when  he  retired  from 
active  labor.  Mr.  Lowerre  became  a  resident  of 
Yonkers,  in  1855,  at  which  time  he  leased  the  Herriot 
estate,  and  soon  after  built  the  mansion  known  as 
Chestnut  Lake,  and  made  this  city  his  permanent 
residence. 

He  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
Herriot,  of  New  York,  whose  ancestry  were  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Herriot  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  w  ithin  the  present  limits  of 
Yonkers,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  The  children  of  this  mar- 
riage were  Abigail,  James,  George  II.,  Matilda,  wife 
of  Lewis  N.  Morris  (all  of  w  hom  died  young),  George 
H.,  Randolph,  Warren  H.  and  Frank,  all  residents  of 
Yonkers. 

(ieorge  H.,  the  oldest  surviving  son.  married  Fan- 
nie E.,  daughter  of  Captain  Edwin  Van  Sice,  a  well- 
known  representative  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  family, 
whose  history  dates  back  to  the  early  period  of  the 
1  >uteh  settlement. 

Mr.  Lowerre  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  very 
domestic  and  conservative  in  his  habits.  In  politics, 
he  has  ever  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  but  seeking  no 
political  honors  or  preferment;  while  in  religion  he 
has  long  been  connected  with  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Trinity  parish. 

Mrs.  Lowerre  inherited  from  her  father  a  portion  of 
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the  Herriot  estate,  and  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments which  are  fast  making  it  a  prominent  part  of 
the  city  of  Yonkers,  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Lowerre,  who  finds  in  this  a  labor  which  might 
well  task  the  powers  of  a  much  younger  man.  His 
years  weigh  lightly  on  him  and  his  strength  and  vigor 
are  the  natural  result  of  a  life  of  activity  and  tem- 
perance. 

Among  the  many  other  men  who  are  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  History  of  Yonkers,  are  James  and 
George  Stewart. 

David  Stewart  and  Marion  Kay,  both  born  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  the  former  May  13th,  and  the 
latter  November  20,  1791,  were  married  at  Thorn- 
hill,  by  the  Rev.  John  Summers,  December  16, 
1818.  Their  home  from  their  marriage  till  they  came 
to  America  was  on  a  farm  called  Achensalt.  All 
their  children,  nine  in  number,  were  born  in  Scot- 
land. They  were  as  follows :  Jane  and  Margaret 
(twins)  born  November  29,  1819;  Robert,  October 
10,  1821  ;  William,  October  12,  1823  ;  James,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1825  ;  David,  Jr.,  June  20,  1828  ;  John,  April 
10,  1830  ;  George,  December  11,  1832  ;  Janet  (known 
in  the  family  as  Jessie),  April  24,  1835.  Of  these 
children  Margaret  died  December  20,  1819.  All  the 
rest  lived  to  become  married.  Jane  married  Mr. 
John  Moffat,  March  18,  1847,  but  died  March  16, 
1857.  Mrs.  Robert  Stewart  (Mary  Dolan)  is  dead, 
but  the  husband  is  living  in  Yonkers.  Mrs. 
William  Stewart  (Mary  Elizabeth  Doty)  died  in 
1884,  but  Mr.  Stewart  is  living  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Stewart  (Mary  Elizabeth  Porter)  and 
their  children,  nine  in  number,  and  four  of  them  mar- 
ried, all  live  in  Yonkers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stew- 
art, Jr.  (Olive  Underwood)  both  died  in  Yonkers, 
the  former  in  1866,  the  latter  in  1885.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Stewart  (Maggie  Moore)  live  in  Yonkers,  as  do 
also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stewart  (Harriet  Weeks) 
and  their  children,  five  in  number,  and  two  of  them 
married.  And  lastly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Stil- 
well  (Janet  or  Jessie  Stewart)  live  at  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  David  Stewart  came  from  Scotland  to  America 
alone  in  December,  1835,  arriving  in  New  York  just 
after  the  great  conflagration  of  that  month.  He 
came  to  study  the  country  with  a  view  to  make  it  his 
home. 

His  wife  and  his  nine  children,  all  born  in  Scot- 
land, he  left  behind  him  till  he  could  determine  up- 
on a  location.  A  year  passed  before  be  sent  for  them, 
and  during  that  year  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  Parks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs. 
Stewart  and  the  children  were  brought  over,  and  the 
family  remained  one  year  longer  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Stewart  retaining  his  position  just  named. 

At  the  beginning  of  1838  he  removed  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  City,  Rockland  County,  and  followed 
farming  there  for  three  years.  About  1841  he  first 
came  into  Yonkers,  settling  at  Moshol,  his  home 


being  on  the  very  site  on  which  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Hiram  Harney  now  stands.  After  about  two  years  of 
farming  at  Moshol,  he  leased  for  a  time  a  farm  of 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Shonnard,  on  North  Broadway,  and 
subsequently  a  farm  of  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Wells.  While 
on  the  latter  he  lived  at  the  head  of  what  is  now 
called  Wells  Avenue.  His  house,  with  his  name  con- 
nected with  it,  is  indicated  on  our  map  of  1847. 

In  1848  he  purchased  the  property  at  the  corner  of 
North  Broadway  and  Ashburton  Avenue,  on  which 
stood  the  school-house  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells  had  built 
for  Mr.  John  Hobbs  about  1833.  The  house  he  turned 
about  to  front  Broadway,  enlarged,  and  Used  as  a 
residence  for  many  years.  Its  site  has  just  been  sold 
(1886)  by  his  heirs  to  the  Yonkers  Club.  Afterwards 
he  built  another  house  on  another  part  of  this  prop- 
erty and  in  this  house  he  lived  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  8,  1867. 

Mrs.  Stewart  also  died  in  the  same  house  July  26, 
1877.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  with  compara- 
tively brief  exceptions,  enjoyed  excellent  health  dur- 
ing their  lives.  At  about  sixty  years  of  age  Mr. 
Stewart  sustained  an  injury,  which  leaving  him  per- 
manently lame,  disabled  him  for  further  farming 
work.  He  had  passed  his  life  toil,  however,  when 
this  occurred,  and  attained  to  circumstances  which 
rendered  his  enforced  leisure  comfortable  to  the  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stewart  were  trained  in  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Kirk,  and  represented  in  their 
intelligence  of  spiritual  things  and  their  firm  relig- 
ious character  the  legitimate  results  of  their  train- 
ing. The  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  Church  were  held 
by  them  in  the  most  reverent  regard,  and  they  never 
compromised  what  they  believed  to  be  the  strait  gate 
and  the  narrow  way  to  life.  According  .  >  their  strict 
conceptions,  they  trained  their  children  and  lived  be- 
fore the  community.  In  the  church  they  were  pilars. 
In  America,  with  a  brief  and  early  exception,  they 
were  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Yonkers. 
Mr.  Stewart  had  been  an  elder  in  the  church  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  declined  re-election  on  account 
of  infirmity  about  a  year  before  his  death.  He  was  a 
plain  man,  but  as  to  character  he  was  a  shining  light. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  model  Christians, 
and  when  death  came  to  them  at  last,  it  found  each 
of  them  in  turn  with  the  lamp  trimmed  and  burning. 
The  venerable  pair  were  greatly  respected,  and  left 
to  their  children  the  prestige  of  an  honored  name. 

Three  of  their  sons,  James,  David  and  George, 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  have  so  impressed 
themselves  by  their  work  upon  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
that  a  notice  of  their  firm  and  its  doings  is  a  necessity 
to  its  history.  The  firm  of  J.  &  D.  (James  and 
David,  Jr.)  Stewart,  builders,  was  formed  in  1851, 
and  continued  in  existence  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
David  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  consumption,  in  January,  1866. 
For  a  considerable  time  before  this  death  Mr.  James 
Stewart  had  been  in  the  oil  regions,  and  his  partner 
being  in  feeble  health,  a  younger  brother,  Mr.  George 
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Stewart,  was  mostly  in  c  harge  of  the  business.  After 
the  death,  Mr.  James  Stewart  returning  to  Yonkers, 
the  firm  of  J.  &  G.  (James  and  George)  Stewart  was 
formed  Mareh  I,  1866,  and  this  firm  still  exists  with- 
out change.  Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  third  brother,  three 
of  the  sons  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  and  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mr.  George  Stewart,  are  employed  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  (inn. 

The  Stewart  firm  has  at  least  three  great  elements 
of  strength.  First,  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  carry- 
ing out  any  contract,  however  large ;  secondly,  it  has  an 
established  and  wide  reputation  for  spotless  integrity; 
and  thirdly,  its  members  arc  remarkable  for  liberality 
of  spirit.  These  three  features  have  made  them  uni- 
versally respected  and  popular. 

Under  the  union  of  J.  &  I).  Stewart,  ending  in 
18SG,  the  firm  built  the  factory  of  Mr.  John  T.  Waring, 
on  Kim  Street;  the  factory  on  Vark  Street  (at  first 
a  pistol-factory),  now  Occupied  and  owned  by  the 
same  gentleman  ;  a  sugar  refinery  at  Hastings  (since 
burned),  the  rolling-mill  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Mr. 
Isaac  (i.  Johnson's  iron  foundry,  at  the  same  place, 
and  two  great  residences  at  Harlem, — that  of  the  Ger- 
man Schwab,  and  that  of  Malio,  at  the  time  Belgian 
consul  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

Under  the  union  of  J.  &  <  I.  Stewart  it  has  built  the 
W&rburtorj  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  Mount  St. 
Vincent  Convent,  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm,  Alexander  Smith  &  Son's  works  along  the 
Saw-Mill,  Hepworth's  Sugar  Machinery  Factory  at 
(ilenwood,  the  Municipal  Gas- Works,  the  Warbur- 
ton Building,  the  Otis  Elevator- Works,  1).  Saunders' 
Sons'  Works,  No.  t>  Public  School,  the  Yonkers  Sav- 
ings -Hank  and  First  National  Bank  buildings  and 
many  other  public  buildings.  The  following  ele- 
gant private  residences  are  specimens  of  their  work, 
viz.#those  of  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Jas.  B.  Col- 
gate, John  B.  Trevor,  William  Allen  Butler,  Alex- 
ander Smith.  David  Hawley,  Abijah  Curtiss,  Win. 
F.  Cochran,  Ethan  Flagg,  Gilinan  Dudley, G.  Hilton 
Bcribner  and  many  others.  The  Bangs  buildings,  on 
South  Broadway,  known  as  "  The  Crescent,"  are 
their  work.  To  all  these  public  buildings  and  fine 
private  mansions,  and  many  others  not  named,  it  is, 
of  course,  to  be  added  that  they  have  put  up  less 
prominent  buildings  in  the  city,  almost  without  num- 
ber. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  work  in  their 
line  done  in  Yonkers  during  their  firm-life,  they 
have  executed  at  least  three-fourths.  They  have  laid 
all  the  water-pipes  in  the  city,  making  a  continuous 
line  of  twenty-one  miles.  This  may  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations.  They 
have  now  maintained  themselves  ami  carried  on  their 
work,  against  all  depressions  in  business  and  through 
all  financial  strains,  for  nearly  thirty-live  years. 

The  older  partner,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  is  an  exper- 
ienced and  able  planner  and  manager,  and  the 
younger,  Mr.  George  Stewart,  is  untiring  in  his  sup- 


ervision of  the  complicated  details  with  which  the 
business  is  attended  Each,  in  his  specialty,  is  the 
very  man  required,  and  neither  one  fails* -at  any 
point. 

Mr.  James  Stewart,  in  his  advancing  years,  not- 
withstanding his  commanding  presence  and  solid 
character,  retains  a  remarkably  youthful  and  buoy- 
ant spirit,  being  active  and  prominent  in  popular 
forms  of  life  and  sport.  With  many  other  Yonkers 
gentlemen  of  his  nationality,  he  is  a  devotee  to 
the  Scottish  game  of  curling,  with  which  these  gen- 
tlemen and  their  friends  beguile  much  of  the  leisure 
of  the  winter  season.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Curling  Club,  and  in  this  relation  is  widely  known 
by  lovers  of  the  curling  game.  In  June,  18t>3,  Mr. 
Stewart  went  out  as  first  lieutenant  with  Company  H, 
Seventeenth  Regiment,  of  which  we  speak  in  another 
place  as  "The  Fourth  Separate  Company."  The  men 
were  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  and  did  duty  during  its 
thirty  days  in  guarding  the  numerous  prisoners  at 
that  time  sent  to  the  fort.  It  returned  without  taking 
part  in  any  action. 

Both  these  brothers  have  been  elders  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Yonkers  for  many  years,  and 
workers  in  its  Sunday-schools,  and  both  have  ren- 
dered very  important  service  to  the  church  in  differ- 
ent ways,  but  notably  by  their  very  large  liberality, 
which  has  helped,  with  that  of  others,  to  carry  the 
church  at  times  through  severe  strains.  To  Mr. 
Qeorge  Stewart  is  almost  wholly  due  the  existence  of 
the  church's  Ludlow  Street  Chapel,  which,  with  the 
deduction  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  upon  its 
cost,  is  wholly  his  gift  to  the  church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  He 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  regularly 
held  in  it,  as  he  has  been  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  infant  class  of  the  Sundav- 
school  of  the  church  itself. 

Through  these  sons  and  their  families,  the  vener- 
able pair  who  came  from  Scotland  in  1S3<>,  and  lived, 
and  finally,  in  a  ripe  old  age,  died  in  Yonkers,  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  our  city.  This  tribute  is 
gladly  rendered  by  one  who  knew  the  parents  well, 
and  has  known  the  children  too,  through  the  largest 
part  of  their  business  life. 

The  ancestors  of  Caleb  Smith,  who  was  for  fifty 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  old  town 
of  Yonkers,  were  of  English  descent  and  tenants  of  a 
farm  in  the  manor  of  PhiUpsburg  for  three  genera- 
tions before  the  Revolution.  The  first  of  the  name 
was  Caleb  Smith,  w  ho  was  living  here  in  1747,  and  is 
mentioned  as  having  a  brother  Matthew.  His  son 
Caleb  was  a  tenant  on  the  same  farm  in  1760, and  his 
son  Caleb  (the  third  of  the  name)  was  his  successor. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  reoeipti  for 
rent  : 

"  Received  tliis  llllli  ilay  of  December,  I77r.,  from  Caleli  Smith,  one  of 
tin  lemuils  In-  SI  i  til  I'liiliiMlmrg  Uu  Bum  nf  &  Pound*  18  shil- 
lings, fur  mil'  )  ear's  rent,  due  tin-  iIh.v  mutilate  aWive,  liy  me, 

"  Kliz  mii  i  n  I'm  i  inojt." 
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After  the  Revolution  the  farm  was  sold  to  Caleb 
Smith  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeiture,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  son,  Caleb  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  was  bom  September  2, 1773,  at  the  old  homestead, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
When  a  young  man,  he  established  a  store  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yonkers,  on  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Warburton  Avenue  and  Dock  Street,  there  being  at 
that  time  only  one  other  in  the  town.  His  connection 
with  public  life  began  at  an  early  age,  and  he  held  for 
many  years  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  town 
clerk,  and  was  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Yonkers  for 
twenty-five  years,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  man.  He  was,  during  his  whole  life,  the  busi- 
ness man  of  the  community,  and  was  the  typical 
"  '  Squire  "  of  the  olden  time, — the  head  man  of  the 
neighborhood — to  whose  judgment  all  paid  deference, 
and  whose  authority  none  disputed. 

Mr.  Smith  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Jacobus 
Dyekman,  January  2(i,  1804.  She  was  born  February 
23,  1782.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Maria 
(wife  of  John  F.  Underbill) ;  William  Dyekman, 
born  May  8,  180(5;  Sarah  Priseilla  (now  living  in 
Yonkers)  ;  James  F.,  born  January  1,  1813,  (who  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather  and  took  the 
name  of  Isaac  M.  Dyekman ') ;  Caleb,  born  February 
23,  1815;  Hannah,  born  July  17,  1817,  (married  John 
S.  Courter,  June  2,  1841,  and  now  living  in  Yonkers); 
Emiline,  wife  of  Benjamin  F.Crane;  Isaac  D.  and 
Michael  D.,  both  of  whom  died  young. 

William  Dyekman,  the  oldest  son,  married  Jane 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Vermilyea.  He  died 
August  27,  1882,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Dyekman 
burying-ground,  on  Manhattan  Island,  below  King's 
Bridge.  His  wife  died  August  9,  1853.  Their  child- 
ren are  William  D.,  Sarah  and  Jane,  who  are  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  homestead  of  their  grandfather. 

After  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  Caleb 
Smith  died  in  1858,  and  was  buried  at  the  Episcopal 
Chapel  of  "St.  John  on  the  Hill,"  having  completed 
his  eighty-fifth  year.  The  old  Smith  homestead  was 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  and  was  sold 
to  Caleb  Smith  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeiture, 
December  (5,  1785.  It  was  described  as  "Bounded 
North  by  Jacob  Lent,  South  and  West  by  Sprain  and 
Grassy  Sprain  (brooks),  East  by  John  Odell  and  YAe- 
azar  Hunt,  as  possessed  by  said  Caleb  Smith."  The 
old  house  stood  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from 
Yonkers  to  Tuckahoe.  It  was  torn  down  a  few  years 
since,  and  an  elegant  mansion  erected  on  its  site,  is 
now  owned  by  William  D.  Smith  and  his  sisters,  who 
are  the  sixth  generation  in  actual  occupancy. 

Frederic  Shonnard,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Amer- 
ica, came  to  New  York  about  the  year  17(55.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  famous  body-guard  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  was  descended  from  the  French  family  of 
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that  name,  who,  by  some,  are  believed  to  have  been 
Huguenots.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  leaving 
borne  was  an  affair  of  the  heart.  ( !ontrary  to  the  hit- 
ter opposition  of  his  family,  who  had  other  plans  for 
him,  he  married  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and,  finding 
that  the  hostility  of  his  relatives  interfered  with  his 
domestic  happiness,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and, 
taking  his  wife  with  him,  set  sail  tor  New  York.  She 
was,  however,  taken  seriously  ill  at  sea,  and  died  on 
shipboard,  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  leaving  no  issue. 

He  was  possessed  of  means,  the  family  record  show- 
ing thai  he  brought  with  him  servants  ami  kegs  of  sil- 
ver coin.  He  invested  largely  in  lands  and  houses  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  became  immensely  valuable,  and 
built  a  handsome  residence  in  Cherry  Street,  a  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  New  York  in  that  day.  In  an  old 
city  directory  his  name  appears  as  a  merchant.  Later 
in  life  he  married  Miss  Fairfield,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, who,  feeling  keenly  the  hostility  of  his  family 
in  Prussia  to  his  first  marriage,  vigorously  repulsed 
all  overtures  on  their  part,  looking  to  his  return  to  the 
Fatherland,  and  indignantly  declined  to  receive  the 
costly  presents  which  they  sent  to  him. 

He  served  in  the  English  army  during  the  French 
War,  and,  in  reward  for  his  services,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1773,  he  received  a  grant  of  land  near  Sara- 
toga from  the  colonial  Governor  Tryon,  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Shonnard  Manor.  The  original  patent 
is  now  in  the  possesssion  of  the  family. 

Frederic  Shonnard,  his  son  by  his  second  wife, 
married  Miss  Areularius,  of  the  old  family  of  that 
name  in  Hesse-Cassel,  a  beautiful  woman,  remarkable 
for  her  intelligence  and  benevolence.  They  resided 
for  many  years  in  a  large,  old  house,  standing  in 
charming  grounds  on  the  Bowery, — a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  in  those  early  days,  before  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  destroyed  its  sylvan  character 
and  it  had  ceased  to  be  desirable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Shonnard  purchased  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Yonk- 
ers, a  large  part  of  which  is  still  held  by  his  descend- 
ants, from  Bernard  Rhinelander,  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Here  he  and  his  wife  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  the  charming  old  house  on 
North  Broadway,  whic  h  stood,  till  about  the  year 
1853,  in  grounds  elaborately  laid  out  in  the  old  French 
style,  the  flower-gardens  being  a  mazy  labyrinth  of 
carefully-kept  walks,  hedged  with  box,  giving  access 
to  geometrically  designed  beds  and  masses  of  flow- 
ering shrubbery.  Mr.  and  .Mis.  Shonnard  have  always 
been  spoken  of  by  their  contemporaries  as  most  kindly 
and  benevolent  people,  who  seemed  to  find  their 
greatest  happiness  in  doing  good  to  those  about  them. 
An  old  gentleman  who  died  during  the  pastyearused 
to  delight  to  speak  of  them,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  if  any  one  in  the  little  village,  which  Yonkers 
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was  in  those  days,  was  sick  or  in  trouble,  Mrs.  Shon- 
nard's  carriage  would  be  sure  to  be  seen  at  the  door. 
In  religious  belief  they  were  Lutherans,  and  in  Yonk- 
ers  they  were  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
as  its  teachings  were  the  nearest  in  accord  with  their 
belief.  Mr.  Shonnard  gave  the  ground  to  the  congre- 
gation, upon  which  the  present  Methodist  Church,  on 
the  corner  of  North  Broadway  and'  Ashburton  Avenue, 
now  stands. 

Frederic  Shonnard  had  eight  sons,  six  of  whom 
were  named  Frederic,  and  all  died  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Edward  Frederic.  The  other  son,  Henry, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.  He  also  had  five 
daughters,  of  whom  Mrs.  Sidney  Hlackwell  is  the 
only  survivor.  Frederic  Shonnard  died  about  the 
year  1844,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
having  outlived  his  wife  by  four  years.  Before 
his  death  the  Yonkers  estate  was  bestowed  on  the 
only  surviving  son,  Edward  Frederic,  who,  in  the 
year  1838,  married 
Sophia  A.  Sey-- 
mour,  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry 
Seymour,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  sister  of 
ex-(  Jovernor  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  of 
this  State.  The 
Seymours  are  de- 
scended from  the 
family  of  that 
name  whose  ances- 
tral seat  is  Berry 
Pomeroy,  in  Dev- 
onshire, England, 
from  whom  the 
present  Duke  of 
Somerset  is  de- 
scended. Richard 

Seymour,  as  recorded  in  the  family  Bible  at  Berry 
Pomeroy,  came  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1040.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Shonnard  is  a  grand- 
daughter, on  the  maternal  side,  of  General  Jonathan 
Fonnan,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  an  officer  who  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  ( teneral  Washington,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Fonnan  family  were  Scotch  cavaliers,  and  re- 
ceived from  King  Charles  the  Second  a  coat-of-anns 
in  recognition  of  their  fidelity  to  Charles  the  First. 
She  is  also  a  great-grandniece  of  Colonel  Ledyard, 
the  heroic  defender  of  Fort  Trumbull,  who  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  British,  after  becoming  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

.Mrs.  Sophia  A.  Shonnard  is  now  in  advanced  age 
(seventy-two  years),  yet  is  possessed  of  remarkable 
physical  activity.  Her  mind,  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  highly  cultivated  by  close  reading  of  the 
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best  literature,  retains  its  full  vigor.  One  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  ease  of  manner,  grace  of  carriage, 
Huency  of  speech  and  ripeness  of  thought  which 
mark  her  presence  and  conversation.  Her  age  is  gol- 
den and  mellow,  and  she  presents  a  picture  which 
realizes,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  ideal  cultured  lady 
of  the  old  colonial  time. 

Edward  F.  Shonnard,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, was  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  of  marked  indi- 
viduality of  character ;  he  was  over  six  feet  in  height, 
his  features  were  regular  and  strongly  marked,  his  eyes 
keen  and  bright.  He  possessed  a  superbly  developed 
physique,  was  erect,  active  and  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments and  the  very  embodiment  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties. His  manners  were  of  the  old  school,  courtly, 
dignified  and  refined.  Possessed  during  his  whole 
life  of  ample  means  for  the  gratification  of  his  simple 
tastes,  he  was  never  tempted  by  a  desire  to  increase  his 
fortune  to  embark  in  any  business  enterprise.  Hecon- 
tented  himself  with  a  wise  economy  of  his  inheritance, 

leading  the  life 
and  dispensing  the 
hospitalities  of  a 
country  gentleman 
of  the  old  school. 
He  was  fond  of 
agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  enjoyed 
the  embellishment 
of  the  beautiful 
_!-'    ..  grounds  about  his 

Kg  home,  taking  great 

interest  in  tin- 
ier breeding  of  fine 
cattle.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  this 
country  to  appre- 
ciate the  qualities 
of  the  Alderncy 
cows,  and  owned 
a  small  but  finely-bred  herd  w  hen  individuals  of  that 
variety  were  still  rare  in  the  United  Stales.  He  took  a 
great  interest  and  excelled  in  all  of  the  manly,  out-door 
sports.  In  early  life  he  was  a  famous  cricketer,  and  was 
exceptionally  skillful  w  ith  the  rod  and  gun,  and  later  in 
life  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
winter  games  of  the  Yonkers  Curling  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  local  attachments. 
There  was  no  place  like  Yonkers  lor  him.  and  no  place 
in  Yonkers  like  his  home.  He  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  absent  himself  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
lie  never  took  any  longer  journey -than  to  Washing- 
ton, except  when,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  his  hrother-in- 
law,  Senator  Hoscoe  Conkling,  and  a  party  of  distin- 
guished public  officials.  Although  intensely  in- 
terested in  all  that  he  saw  on  this  excursion,  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  trip  were  equal  in  his  mind  to 
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those  which  he  experienced  in  getting  hack  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  was 
fond  of  reading  and  greatly  interested  in  keeping 
himself  informed  of  the  progress  of  scientiiic  research 
and  discovery. 

At  first  a  strong  Whig,  and  afterwards  an  earnest 
Republican  in  politics,  he  took  a  leading  and  influen- 
tial position  in  the  party  affairs  of  the  country,  but 
never  could  be  induced  to  accept  any  public  office. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  leaders 
in  both  the  State  and  the  nation.  During  the  War 
for  the  Union  he  was  an  ardent  and  energetic  supporter 
of  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  was 
constantly  consulted  about  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  active  in 
the  raising  of  troops  and  in  behalf  of  every  measure 
which  had  for  its  end  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
In  giving  his  consent  to  his  only  child  Frederic  to 
participate  actively  in  the  conflict  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  he  gave  strong  proof  of  his  love 
of  country.  All  of  his  aims  in  life  were  high  and 
pure,  and  his  methods  were  those  of  an  independent, 
fearless  mind,  of  spotless  integrity.  He  died  in  187  "'. 
from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  leaving  his  widow  and  his  only  son  and 
child,  Frederic  Shonnard,  who  was  born  at  the  home- 
stead in  the  year  1841.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  the 
Yonkers  estate  was  divided  between  Mrs.  Shonnard 
and  her  son,  who,  with  his  family,  all  reside  together 
in  the  old  home. 

In  1868  the  present  Frederic  Shonnard  married 
Jesse  Somerville  Voss,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Stuart  and  Knox  families  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  Fitzhughs,  of  Virginia.  She  died  in  1873,  leav-  I 
ing  one  daughter,  Sophia  Seymour  Shonnard.  Death 
was  to  her  a  relief  from  years  of  suffering,  patiently 
borne.  The  qualities  of  mind  which  she  displayed 
endeared  her  to  wide  circles  of  friends,  both  in  Yon- 
kers and  Baltimore. 

In  1875  he  married  Eugenie  Smyth,  who  was  born 
in  1854  iii  Paris,  France  (where  her  parents  resided  for 
some  years),  the  daughter  of  J.  Kennedy  Smyth,  of 
New  York,  who  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from 
an  old  English  family  of  that  name,  and  on  his 
mother's  from  the  famous  Douglas  family  of  Scotland, 
of  which  an  early  English  poet  has  said, — 

"So  many,  so  good  as  of  Douglas  blood  have  been. 
Of  one  sirnaine,  in  one  Kingrick,  never  yet  were  seen.M 

Mrs.  Frederic  Shonnard's  mother  is  Julia  Gabriella 
Ogden,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Gouverneur  Ogden.  who 
was  the  great  shipping  merchant  of  New  York  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  who,  on  her  mother's 
side,  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Francis  Lewis,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
granddaughter  of  Morgan  Lewis,  the  Governor  of  I 
New  York  in  1804,  and  is  related  to  the  Ludlow, 
Livingston  and  Van  Cortlandt  families  of  this  State. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  have  been  six  in 
ii.— 17. 


I  number,  of  whom  two  have  died,  viz.:  Frederic  and 
I  Eugenie,  the  latter  an  infant.    Frederic  lived  only 
'  six  years,  but  in  that  short  life,  such  was  the  manli- 
i  ness,  intelligence  and  sweetness  of  his  character,  that 
he  had  strongly  endeared  himself  to  many  in  nowise 
related  to  him.    The  four  living  children  are  Horatio 
Seymour,  Kennedy,  Ludlow  and  Eugenia  Frederica. 

Nathaniel  Radford,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury and  settled  in  Poughkeepsie.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Barton,  of  Dutchess  County,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  three  sons,  William,  Lewis  and  Thomas  ;  the  latter 
was  born  in  Poughkeepsie  October  8,  181!).  He  re- 
mained in  his  native  place  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
he  went  to  New  York  and  entered  the  store  of  his 
brother  Lewis,  who  was  already  established  in  business. 
There  he  remained  for  four  years  and  then  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  was  very  successful 
in  his  commercial  transactions.  In  1854,  having  accu- 
mulated a  competence,  he  removed  to  Yonkers,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  retired  coun- 
try gentleman,  building  the  handsome  residence  on 
South  Broadway,  where  his  family  now  reside,  and 
devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  estate,  and  making  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  his  family  his  constant  care. 

Mr.  Radford  married  Miss  Adelia  Antoinette, 
daughter  of  David  B.  Wood,  of  Newburg.  Their 
family  of  ten  children,  who  are  all  living,  are  Frances, 
wife  of  Oscar  Waring;  Huldah,  wife  of  William 
Welsh ;  Adelaide  W.,  wife  of  James  H.  Weller ; 
Thomas  W.  (who  married  Eldora,  daughter  of  Mont- 
gomery Davis) ;  Antoinette,  wife  of  Charles  R.  Cris- 
field;  Emma,  wife  of  Garrett  F.  Rose  ;  Lizzie;  Lewis 
(who  married  Lucy  C.  Berston) ;  Waltei  and  George 
B.    Most  of  these  are  now  residents  of  Yonkers. 

William  Radford,  the  elder  brother  pf  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  the  first  president  of  Yonkers,  and 
was  elected  member  of  Congress.  His  brother  Lewis 
is  a  successful  business  man  of  New  York,  where  he 
now  resides. 

Mr.  Thomas  Radford  was  not  attached  to  any  polit- 
ical party,  and  shunned  all  offers  of  official  honor. 
He  was  an  attendant  of  the  Reformed  Church  and 
his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  friends  as  a  kind 
parent  and  a  worthy  citizen. 

He  died  December  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

S.  Francis  Quick,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  so  full 
of  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  energy  and  industry, 
was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  April  7, 1830. 
When  of  suitable  age  for  active  labor  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  of  Henry  Latson,  a  skillful  mechanic 
in  his  native  place.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
in  1850,  an  accommodating  neighbor  loaned  him  twenty 
dollars  to  buy  tools,  and  with  these,  and  three  dollars 
in  his  pocket  (two  of  which  he  loaned  to  a  fellow- 
workman)  he  came  to  Yonkers  and  commenced  his 
labors  with  a  cash  capital  of  one  dollar,  but  with  an 
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amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  that  was  worth  a 
fortune.  He  first  worked  as  a  journeyman  with 
Sylvanus  Ferris,  with  whom  lie  remained  about  three 
years,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Nelson  Ackert,  and  they  bought  out 
the  business  of  their  employer.  This  partnership 
continued  for  twenty  years;  they  conducted  a  very 
thriving  business,  and  soon  gained  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  excellence  in  work,  and  honor  in 
their  business  dealings.  In  1869  a  fire  occurred,  by 
which  their  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  caused  a 
loss  to  the  young  partners  of  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars.  So  well  established  was  their  reputation, 
that  several  gentlemen  of  means,  among  them  Martin 
Bates,  of  Riverdale,  and  William  Menzes,  of  New 
York,  voluntarily  called  upon  them  and  offered  to 
supply  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  commence  busi- 
ness anew.  Their  shops  were  soon  rebuilt  and  they 
entered  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperous  activity. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  ad- 
joining villages  made  their  business  very  extensive. 
Among  the  buildings  erected  by  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Baptist,  the  Unitarian  and  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Yonkers,  and  Christ  Church,  at  River- 
dale,  the  large  buildings  of  the  Catholic  Institution  of 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  the  foundry  and  machine-shops 
at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  two-thirds  of  the  factories  in 
the  city,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  the  finest 
private  dwellings.  Mr.  Ackert,  the  junior  partner, 
died  in  187*5,  and  Mr.  Quick,  who  had  a  short  time 
previously  purchased  his  share  of  the  business,  has 
ever  since  conducted  it  in  his  own  name.  His  buildings 
occupy  seven  lots  on  Atherton  Street,  and  his  shops 
are  well  supplied  with  machinery  of  the  most  im- 
proved kind,  and  furnish  employment  for  fifty  or 
seventy-five  men.  Mr.  Quick,  in  politics,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Republican  party,  but  has  declined 
all  offers  of  political  preferment.  He  has  for  several 
years  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yonkers  Savings 
Bank.  In  religion,  he  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  and  has  been  one  of  the  trustees 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  well  known  as  a  lib- 
eral supporter  of  every  benelolent  enterprise.  Mr. 
Quick  is  descended  from  an  English  family,  who 
settled  in  Dutchess  County  at  an  early  date,  and  his 
grandfather,  Ger&rduB  Quick,  was  living  there  during 
the  Revolution.  His  father,  Peters  G.  Quick,  mar- 
ried, fir-st,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Daniel  Ackert,  and 
second,  Lydia  C,  daughter  of  Sebastian  Crapser. 
Their  children  were  S.  Francis,  Charles  W.,  Peter  H.. 
Edwin  A.,  Catharine,  wife  of  William  Scoles,  Annie, 
Cornelia,  and  Mary,  wife  of  Elmore  Hiekert.  Mr.  S. 
Francis  Quick  I  the  subject  of  this  article)  married 
Susan  Adams  in  18">4.  Their  children  are  Newton 
(who  married  Lucy  Bryant,  and  has  one  son,  Fred- 
erick), Arthur,  Lucy,  wife  of  Frank  E.  Wheeler,  and 
Ella. 

Edwin  A.  Quick,  who  is  now  associated  with  his 
brother,  having  charge  of  the  architectural  depart- 


ment of  his  extensive  business,  married  Martha 
Stapleton  in  1862,  and  has  three  children,  Blmer  E. 
(who  married  Clarene,  daughter  of  John  Sherwood), 
Louise  B.  and  Henry  L.  Mr.  Quick  left  his  native 
place  when  a  boy,  and  began  the  study  of  architecture 
and  practical  carpentry,  with  the  firm  of  Ackert  & 
Quick.  For  many  years  he  was  superintendent  for  a 
prominent  building  firm  in  New  York  City,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  his  brother  has  designed  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent buildings  in  Yonkers  and  vicinity,  the  War- 
burton  Building  being  perhaps  one  of  his  best  efforts. 

George  H.  Purser  was  born  in  1810,  in  the  parish 
of  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paris  Gardens,  a  cele- 
brated place  of  recreation  for  the  nobility  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

His  father  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  pre- 
maturely died  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  elder 
brother,  William, who  subsequently  obtained  reputa- 
!  tion  as  an  artist,  neglected  the  business  of  his  de- 
ceased parent,  so  that  the  family  was  reduced  to  com- 
parative poverty,  and  the  education  of  the  younger 
son  was  neglected.  He  only  remained  at  school  for 
a  few  months,  and  was  compelled  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  wholly  through  personal  efforts, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  associations.  He 
entered  the  office  of  a  lawyer  named  Charles  Carus 
Wilson,  then  the  tallest  man  in  England.  While  in 
his  service  he  became  connected  with  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  Southampton  Buildings,  an  institute 
founded  by  Dr.  Birbeck. 

Among  his  youthful  associates  were  George  Thomp- 
son, the  Abolitionist  and  lecturer,  who  eventually 
became  a  member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Thompson 
afterwards  visited  the  United  States,  and  hie  life  was 
written  by  Lloyd  Garrison,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  close  intimacy.  Richard  Cull,  who  edited  Ogilvie's 
dictionary,  and  subsequently  became  known  as  a 
linguist  and  antiquarian,  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  the 
artist,  who  recently  died,  were  his  companions.  Out 
of  their  scanty  earnings  they  sought  instruction  in 
elocution  from  John  Thelwall,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, in  1754  was  tried  for  treason,  with  Home 
Tooke  and  others,  but  was  acquitted. 

His  eldest  sister,  occupied  as  a  governess,  offered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  but  the  proffer  was  declined  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  too  severely  tax  her  means,  and 
that  in  England  even  learning  could  be  made  of  little 
avail  in  any  profession  without  personal  influence  and 
the  lapse  of  many  years.  Under  these  convictions  he 
concluded  to  make  the  United  States  his  future  home, 
and.  if  possible,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  success 
in  this  country.  Since  his  mother  was  an  invalid, 
this  resolution  involved  suffering.  He  took  passage, 
in  1831,  in  the  brig  "Columbia,"  and. after  a  tempest- 
uous voyage  of  nearly  six  weeks,  landed  at  night,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  with  the  captain,  in  an  open  boat  at 
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the  foot  of  Cortkndt  Street,  with  a  scanty  wardrobe 
and  a  capital  of  only  five  dollars.  Being  utterly 
friendless  and  without  any  available  indorsement  of 
character,  in  his  simplest  attire,  he  traversed  the  city 
asking  employment,  but  not  assuming  intelligence. 
He  temporarily  found  menial  employment  in  chemi- 
cal factories,  and  at  night,  for  a  small  compensation, 
attended  the  book  auctions  conducted  by  Levy,  on 
Broadway. 

After  a  few  months  thus  occupied  he  was  engaged 
by  a  wholesale  druggist,  John  M.  Bradhurst,  one  of 
our  most  respected  and  wealthiest  citizens.  He  here 
continued  to  discharge  merely  servile  duties,  until, 
when  taking  account  of  stock,  the  firm  accidentally 
discovered  that  he  could  both  read  and  write,  when 
he  was  raised  from  post  to  post,  until  he  became  chief 
clerk  in  the  establishment.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he,  unfortunately,  entered  into  a  public  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Sleigh,  which  resulted  in  procuring  for 
him  some  reputation  for  ability,  but  gained  him  a  no- 
toriety which  occasioned  much  regret.  He  conducted 
the  debate  with  unvarying  good  temper,  intimating 
that  it  was  undertaken  from  no  positive  conviction 
that  his  skeptical  views  were  correct,  but  rather  from 
the  desire  of  testing  their  accuracy,  and  arriving  at  a 
true  conclusion.  His  opponent  was  a  well-educated 
and  fluent  man,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  eminently 
respected  for  his  personal  character,  and  had  as- 
sumed the  undertaking  to  make  money.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  city  pre- 
sided and  acted  as  moderators,  and  were  invariably 
sincere  and  liberal  men.  When  he  insisted  that  the 
fees  for  admission  should  be  divided,  Sleigh  was  in- 
dignant, and  paraded  the  fact  in  his  opening  speech, 
but  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  be  informed  with 
equal  publicity  by  the  presiding  officer,  that  Mr.  Pur- 
ser had  privately  made  arrangement  with  the  modera- 
tors that  his  interest  in  the  proceeds  should  pass  into 
their  hands  to  be,  at  their  discretion,  devoted  to  char- 
itable purposes.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  time 
stipulated,  he  withdrew  from  the  controversy,  refusing 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  Dr.  Sleigh  to  continue  the 
discussion,  which  had  drawn  some  popular  attention, 
and  was  decidedly  profitable.  The  views  and  opin- 
ions then  expressed  he  no  longer  entertains.  Dr. 
Sleigh  was  anxious  that  the  debate  should  be  put  in 
book-form,  proposing  to  divide  the  pecuniary  result, 
but  this  proposition  was  also  declined. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, having  served  his  time  with  the  Southwark 
Engine,  No.  38.  Thus  occupied,  he  was  at  various 
times  elected  secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  discharged  these  offices  for  many 
years. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  interested  in 
politics,  and  was  identified  with  the  Loco  Foco  party, 
and  eventually  elected  assistant  alderman  and  alder- 
man of  the  Fourth  Ward,  but  on  an  independent  tick- 
et, and  in  opposition  to  the  Tammany  candidates.  At 
that  time  the'  law  providing  for  the  protection  of  emi- 
grants Was  very  imperfect.  The  exclusive  duty  of 
caring  for  the  sick  and  destitute  devolved  upon  the 
ship-owners,  who  made  bargains  with  unprincipled 
men  to  conduct  establishments  for  that  purpose,  agree- 
ing to  pay  to  such  speculators  a  certain  sum  per  head 
for  each  passenger.  This  was  merely  nominal,  since 
only  a  few  had  to  be  provided  for.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  irresponsible  hospitals,  in  which  the 
inmates  neither  received  medical  nor  moral  care,  the 
building  being  always  crowded  and  decidedly  un- 
wholesome, and  the  food  furnished  insufficient  and  of- 
ten offensive.  To  this  subject  he  directed  his  earnest 
attention,  and  by  visiting  these  shameless  institutions 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  and  expose  these  evils.  The 
elaborate  report  which  he  prepared  was  published 
and  was  considered  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Tab- 
ernacle. The  report  was  embodied  in  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature,  and  was  thus  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  system  creating  emigrant  commissioners. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  subsequently  re-pub- 
lished, in  their  proceedings,  his  report  with  commend- 
ations. 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  take  and  estimate 
land  required  in  Westchester  County  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  Being 
the  youngest  member,  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  kept 
notes  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted. The  owners  very  generally  were  hostile  to 
the  improvement,  and  claimed  excessive  damages. 
They  insisted  that  the  scheme  would  not  only  impair 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  river-front,  but  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the 
residents.  That  they  were  mistaken  wholly  in  these 
views  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  property  af- 
fected was  enhanced  in  a  few  years  more  than  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  one  of  the  owners  in  1869  sold  to 
Mr.  Purser  for  five  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  which, 
in  1840,  had  cost  him  almost  nothing  in  comparison. 
'  In  1850  Mr.  Purser  assisted  in  drafting  the  act  ap- 
pointing tax  commissioners  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  estate,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Whigs,  then  in  ascendency, 
should  select  a  non-partisan  board.  In  consideration 
of  this  service,  without  personal  solicitations,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners. 

Previous  to  this  needed  reform  each  ward  of  the 
*  city  elected  an  assessor,  and  it  may  be  readily  imag- 
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ined  that  the  valuations  were  frequently  unequal  and 
unjust. 

Surrendering  this  office  in  1854,  he  was  appointed 
corporation  attorney,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
until  18<)0.  With  the  exception  of  acting  as  clerk  of 
street  openings,  under  the  direction  of  subsequent 
corporation  counsels,  he  never  sought  or  secured  any 
political  office,  but  was  devoted  to  professional  and 
journalistic  pursuits. 

In  sympathy  with  sound  public  opinion,  he,  how- 
ever, in  18ii'J,  vigorously  opposed  Messrs.  Tweed,  Con- 
nelly and  the  corrupt  clique  that  controlled  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  favored  the  hostility  of  the 
Young  Democracy.  He  prepared  a  draft  of  a  city 
charter  with  the  view  of  correcting  existing  abuses, 
and,  after  consulting  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Manton 
Marble  and  other  respectable  leaders,  the  document 
was  approved,  printed  in  the  World  office  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  where  it  was  defeated  only 
by  political  defection  and  the  notorious  use  of  money. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  subsequently  Tweed  and 
his  associates  secured  the  passage  of  another  charter, 
which  confirmed  and  increased  their  corrupt  power. 
Such  opposition  naturally  increased  the  animosity 
of  Tweed,  and  broke  up  on  his  part  all  political  and 
personal  relations  with  Mr.  Purser. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  judiciary,  by  its  action, 
forfeited  public  confidence  by  trampling  upon  private 
and  corporate  rights  for  personal  ends.  Among  other 
projects  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  embarrass  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  throw  its  prop- 
erty into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  interests  of 
the  insured.  Mr.  Winston,  the  president,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  directors,  employed  Mr.  Purser  to 
detect  and,  if  possible,  frustrate  this  secret  design.  He 
succeeded  in  discovering  that  a  prominent  judge  of 
New  York  had  arranged  on  ex  parte  proceedings  to 
appoint  such  a  receiver,  and  also  ascertained  the  name 
of  his  political  ally  in  this  nefarious  attempt.  A  few 
days  before  the  proposed  application  to  the  court  Mr. 
Purser  personally  communicated  with  the  judge, 
threatening  to  make  public  the  tacts  in  his  possession 
unless  he  abandoned  the  scheme-  Under  such  appre- 
hension he  reluctantly  yielded,  to  avoid  exposure. 
This  incident  is  referred  to  in  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  in  relation  to  the  financial 
solvency  and  standing  of  the  institution  mentioned. 

Though  still  continuing  president  of  the  Daily  News 
Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Purser  has  withdrawn  sub- 
stantially from  all  business  occupations,  finding  enter- 
tainment in  his  library  and  in  the  collection  of  engra- 
vings and  portraits  for  the  illustration  of  historical 
and  other  literary  work-. 


He  married,  in  1840,  Priscilla  S.  Ditchett,  and  has 
a  family  of  six  daughters  and  one  son — Oeorge  H. 
Purser,  Jr.  Mr.  Wm.  Romer,  of  White  Plains,  Dr. 
F.  C.  Valentine  and  J.  Heury  Stegmann,  of  New 
York  City,  married  into  the  family,  but  the  latter 
died  a  few  years  ago. 

And  now  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  many  people  are 
yet  living  who  resided  in  the  entire  town  of  Y'onkers 
thirty-one  years  ago,  when  our  village  was  incorporated 
(18-35).  The  population  of  the  town  in  that  year  was 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  1850, 
only  five  years  before,  it  had  been  but  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  What  could  it  have  been  in 
1852? 

We  have  before  us  the  tax-list  of  this  last  year.  It 
contains  the  names  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  resi- 
dent tax-payers  of  the  town.  Careful  examination  of 
their  names  shows  that  thirty-three  of  these  tax-payers 
are  living,  but  have  moved  away,  that  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  them  are  dead,  and  that  seventy -six 
of  them  still  live  within  what  was,  at  that  time,  the 
town  of  Yonkers.  The  names  of  these  seventy-six 
are  as  follows : 

Anthony  B.  Archer,  William  H.  Anderson,  William 
Archibald,  Peter  Archer,  William  G.  Ackerman,  Hi- 
ram Barney,  George  Barker,  Mrs.  John  Berrian 
(widow),  William  Brown,  Alfred  Burlington,  Henry 
W.  Bashford,  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Bashford  (widow),  Nel- 
son Bailey,  Isaac  Barker,  Mrs.  Thomas  Cahill,  Albert 
Cole,  John  Copcutt,  James  Craft,  Mrs.  William  Craft 
(widow),  Thomas  ( '.  Cornell,  William  A.Cutbill,  John 
B.  Crisfield,  George  Crisfield,  James  Dusen berry, 
Michael  Dearman,  John  Embree,  George  Ferris, 
George  W.  Francis,  Statts  Fowler,  William  C-  Foote, 
;  (ieorge  Fox,  Robert  P.  Getty,  John  F.  Garrison, 
Henry  Gallina,  Evert  Gale,  Joseph  Godwin,  John  M. 
Houghin,  Bailey  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs,  Peter  Haines, 
Anson  B.  Hoyt,  Noah  B.  Hoyt,  John  Henneberger, 
Alfred  Jones,  Ezra  B.  Keeler,  John  Kniffin,  .Jacob 
Kauffelt,  Jacob  F.  Kolb,  Pembroke  Lawrence,  William 
.1.  Majory,  John  Murtha,  Joseph  Moore,  Charles 
Mercer,  Dennis  McGrath,  Thomas  O'Brien,  Moses 
Odell,  John  Olmsted,  Lawrence  Post,  Joseph  Peeue. 
Jacob  Read,  Samuel  D.  Rockwell,  Levi  P.  Rose,  Pat- 
rick Reynolds,  Lewis  Bitter,  Goorge  Russell,  Mary 
Samler,  Odell  Stephenson,  .John  Thompson,  Alfred 
Valentine,  William  A.  Varian,  John  Henry  Williams, 
Edward  Weston,  John  T.  Waring,  Charles  E.  Waring, 
John  Wheeler,  James  Youmaus — seventy-six. 

This  shows  that  only  about  one  in  four  of  the  resi- 
dent tax-payers  of  1852  are  living  in  188(i,  and  that 
only  about  one  in  six  are  still  living  within  what,  in 
1852,  was  the  town  of  Yonkers.  If  this  proportion 
(known  to  be  torrect)  of  the  tax-payers  be  assumed  to 
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be  correct  of  the  entire  population,  it  shows  that  in 
thirty-three  years  three-fourths  of  a  population  have 
died.  We  do  not  care  to  comment  unnecessarily  on 
this  impressive  reminder  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
busy  gpnerations  pass  along,  and  come  to  be  seen  no 
more  where  they  were  once  so  much  felt  and  so  well 
known.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  will  carry  its  own 
lesson  to  thoughtful  men. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  person  now  residing  within 
the  city  of  Yonkers  has  passed  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  Mrs.  Hannah  Stillwagon,  who  lived  at  No.  30 
Prospect  Street,  has  died  in  1886,  at  the  great  age  of 
one  hundred  and  three.  Captain  Isaac  Denike,  well 
known  in  our  lower  river  towns  as  an  old  sloop-master 
on  the  Hudson,  died  in  Yonkers  November  2,  1880, 
aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  one  month  and  one 
day.  And  Mr.  Thomas  Marran,  Sr.,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 188"),  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  one 
month.  We  do  not  remember  any  other  citizens  of 
Yonkers  who  have  really  reached  a  century  of  age, 
though  very  many  have  come  within  a  few  months 
of  it  before  passing  away. 

Section  XXVI. 
Conclusion. 

We  reserve  for  this  chapter  a  few  statements  re- 
specting the  origin,  object  and  spirit  of  this  history. 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  it  we  have  drawn  without 
reserve  upon  all  persons  and  all  sources  within  our 
reach  from  whom  or  which  we  could  derive  any 
information  that  would  be  of  interest  or  service. 
Facts  are  not  made  by  the  historian,  but  simply  col- 
lected. We  were  first  put  upon  the  collection  of  the 
annals  of  Yonkers  in  18G8,  for  use  at  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  its  Reformed 
Church,  and  a  second  time,  in  1882,  for  use  at  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  founding  of  our  Manor  Hall.  In  our 
present  history  we  have  not  only  availed  ourselves  of 
the  results  of  our  earlier  and  more  limited  researches, 
but  have  pushed  inquiry,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could, 
so  as  to  take  in  every  interest  of  Yonkers  as  a  settle- 
ment, town,  village  and  city  from  1609  to  the  present 
time  inclusive.  We  have  not  only  covered  all  the 
manorial  and  colonial  history  of  the  place,  but  have 
shown  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  of  our 
general  government  and  all  its  departments — judicial, 
health,  excise,  fire,  water,  police  and  educational.  We 
have  given  full  accounts  of  all  our  churches  and  mis- 
sions, a  very  comprehensive  history  of  our  newspapers, 
industries,  banks,  charities,  associations,  unions, 
orders,  clubs,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  halls,  means  of 
transportation  and  cemeteries.  We  have  even  taken 
care  to  preserve  against  loss  the  detailed  history  of 
our  Bi-Ccntennial  celebration  of  1882.  And  we  have 
closed  our  history  by  glancing  at  the  people  who  have 
made  Yonkers  what  it  is,  and  given  it,  humanly 
speaking,  its  character,  value  and  power  of  attraction. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  omitted  anything  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  city.    And  what  we 


have  collected  we  have  recorded,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
succession  of  dry  documents,  but  in  a  form  flowing 
and  readable.  In  collecting  the  facts  of  our  later  and 
present  condition  we  have  drawn  upon  the  officers 
of  our  city  government  and  the  heads  of  its  depart- 
ments, upon  pastors,  editors,  bank  officers  and  pro- 
prietors of  industries  and  largely  upon  our  older  citi- 
zens. It  has  given  us  pleasure  to  name  at  every  point, 
as  far  as  we  could,  all  persons  from  whom  we  have 
gathered  our  facts  or  through  whom  papers  have 
come  to  us.  The  work,  however,  of  assorting,  arrang- 
ing and  stating  the  fad-  that  have  been  collected  has 
been  wholly  our  own.  We  say  this,  that  if  any  cen- 
sure shall  be  pronounced  upon  this  history,  it  may 
fall  wholly  upon  us  and  not  upon  any  who  have 
kindly  helped  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

2.  We  have  realized  not  only  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  make  facts,  but  that  it  is 
his  bu-iness  to  record  accurately  what  has  been  and 
is.  We  have  been  compelled  to  put  on  record  not 
only  all  conditions  of  our  city  that  have  our  heartiest 
sympathy,  but  also,  with  equal  fairness,  its  conditions 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  It  has 
been  our  object  to  unveil  the  composition,  habits, 
spirit  and  working  of  our  people  and  of  our  city  life. 
One  must  have  an  understanding  of  a  place  to  adapt 
himself  to  it  and  it  to  himself,  and  especially  to  be 
useful  in  it.  Yonkers  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city 
on  the  Hudson,  and  it  derives  an  entirely  unique 
character  from  its  close  involvement  with  the  great 
metropolis  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  an  exceedingly  cu- 
rious study,  whether  for  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  man 
of  business,  the  scholar,  the  teacher  or  the  profes- 
sional man.  It  is  especially  curious  as  a  study  for 
j  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  for  all  classes  of 
,  Christian  workers.  Its  opportunities  are  great  and 
!  its  dangers  are  proportionate.  That  it  has  a  vast 
unfolding  before  it,  to  be  involved  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  is  certain.  How  to 
j  keep  back  its  evil  and  develop  its  good  forces,  how 
!  to  repress  the  selfishness  that  breeds  with  such  vigor 
at  the  great  business  centre  of  the  Western  Continent, 
|  and  how  to  stimulate  those  better  impulses  that  are 
our  greatest  hope — these  are  the  problems  that  will 
growinglv  press  upon  all  who  may  be  called  to  share 
in  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  work  of  the 
future.  It  was  one  of  our  great  ends  in  undertaking 
this  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  present  and  com- 
ing workers  what  they  may  need  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  our  civil,  social,  industrial,  educational  and 
religious  conditions,  and  we  hope  we  have,  at  least  to 
a  good  extent,  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

.'{.  We  now  hand  over  our  work  to  the  people  of 
Yonkers,  dedicating  it  to  them  as  a  labor  of  love.  It 
reveals  that  we  have  had  a  history.  The  forest  soli- 
^  tudes  of  Nepperhan,  trailed  back  and  forth  by  sav- 
ages, have  given  way.  Civilization  has  displaced  bar- 
barism. The  same  hills,  stream,  river  and  Palisades 
that  Hudson  saw  are  still  here,  but  population  and 
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labor  have  changed  the  scene  to  one  of  greater 
beauty  anil  of  busy  life.  The  slope  from  the  river 
up  has  become  a  succession  of  cultivated  lawns,  rising 
above  each  other  in  terraced  grace,  dotted  with  man- 
sions and  churches,  and  bowered  within  the  shade  of 
ornamental  trees.  All  this  we  see.  It  is  our  glory. 
But  is  there  anything  we  still  need?  We  have 
thought  much  on  this.  Plainly,  we  need,  first  of  all, 
to  be  grateful  to  the  God  of  Providence  both  for  our 
past  history  and  our  present  condition.  The  out- 
growth from  what  we  have  written  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
uine patriotic  spirit  that  will  take  up  what  the  father- 
have  given  us,  and  carry  it  to  proportionately  greater 
results.  No  doubt  we  need  further  material  develop- 
ments, improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  increasing 
adaptation  of  our  river-front  to  the  growing  wants  of 
business  and  travel,  multiplied  ways  and  means  of 
communication  witli  the  metropolis,  and  expanded 
postal  facilities.  Possibly  we  need  some  political 
changes.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  a  distinct  county  by 
ourselves.  If  not  this,  we  must  have  at  least  our  due 
weight  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
means  of  conducting  our  legal  business  w  ithout  going 
to  White  Plains.  These  things  we  need,  and  they 
will  come.  But  we  need  more.  We  need  an  esprit 
de  corps  among  ourselves  as  a  people.  Our  proximity 
to  the  larger  city  subjects  us  to  a  drain  upon  our 
spirit.  Against  this  we  must  guard.  To  make  Yon- 
kers  a  perfect  success  we  need  to  concentrate  our 
support  upon  our  local  interests  and  our  own  men. 
And  the  intellect  and  culture  of  Yonkers  need  to  know 
and  assert  themselves.  No  city  of  our  size,  without 
a  college  or  professional  school  in  it.  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  scholars  and  of  minds  trained  and  ac- 
tive in  arts  and  science.  These  ought  to  know  each 
other.  True,  each  one  has  his  own  burdens,  but  the 
public  good  demands  some  concessions  of  time,  and 
a  breaking  up  of  that  intense  self-hood  which 
makes  each  scholar  and  thinker  by  himself  an  in- 
dependent microcosm,  related  to  others,  not  through 
rational  and  willing  sympathy,  but  only  through  ir- 
resistible gravitation.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions 
of  social  life  largely  fix  themselves,  and  no  one  can 
break  them  up.  Yet  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
caste  feeling  cannot  go  without  trampling  upon  the 
best  instincts  of  the  human  soul  and  endangering  the 
be?t  elements  of  a  community  life.  And.  then,  there 
is  one  more  need  that  touches  the  very  heart  of  all 
genuine  prosperity  and  progress, — it  is  the  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  our  citizens  that  law  shall  be 
obeyed  within  our  limits.  It  requires  no  long  resi- 
dence in  Yonkers  to  discover  that  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  law  is  defied  by  men  who  lie  in  wait  for 
bodies  and  lor  -on Is  day  and  night.  Sabbaths  and 
week-days,  bent  only  on  the  money  gain  their  wicked 

traffic  brings.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Yonkere 
is  strong  assertion  of  moral  principle  and  an  irresist- 
ible expression  of  a  popular  will  that  all  haunts  of 
vice  shall  close,  that  our  Sabbaths  shall  not  be  pro- 


faned and  that  our  avenues  shall  be  kept  healthful 
and  safe.  Topographic  features  may  make  a  city 
beautiful,  and  geographic  relations  may  give  it  adv  an- 
tage, but  righteousness  only  can  exalt  a  community, 
and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  This,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  our  city  needs  to  feel.  We  have  a 
great  future  before  us  without  doubt.  What  the 
character  of  that  future  is  to  be  will  depend,  humanly 
speaking,  upon  ourselves  and  our  fidelity  to  that 
stern  principle  which  aloue  can  make  a  people  truly 
strong  and  truly  great. 


CHAPTE  R  I  I . 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  A.  TODl>,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  tin-  Secoml  Reformed  Church,  Tarrytowu. 

The  township  of  Greenburgh,  which  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  was  set  off 
and  established  with  its  present  name  and  boundaries 
in  the  year  17S8.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
Two  etymologies  may  be  given,  neither  of  which 
seems  improbable.  Its  inhabitants  at  the  time  were 
largely  of  Hollandish  descent,  and  in  the  language 
familiar  to  them,  the  word  ;;roe/>,  signifying  green,  and 
the  words  graan  and  grein,  both  signifying  graim 
might  well,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  have  sug- 
gested the  first  syllable  of  the  name,  while  the  word 
burg,  in  the  same  language,  signifying  a  boron;//),  or 
an  incorporated  town  or  district  of  country,  very  evi- 
dently supplied  the  second.  Green-district  or  drain- 
district  would  thus  express  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
locality.  The  burg  already  belonged  to  it  as  part  of 
its  recognized  title  of  Philipsburg,  and  when  the 
Philipse  proprietor  and  his  family  became  Tories* 
during  the  Revolution,  and  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated at  its  close,  the  name  Philipse  naturally 
dropped  out,  and  the  descriptive  term  Green  took  its 
place.  The  fact  that  it  has  always  been  known  as 
6Veen-burgh,  and  never  as  Gram-burgh,  seems  to 
determine  its  true  etymology. 

The  whole  region,  when  it  first  became  known  to 
the  Dutch,  was  inhabited  by  a  powerful  tribe  of 
aborigines,  whose  name,  deriv  ed  from  that  of  a  partic- 
ular place  within  its  limits,  though  variously  written 
l>y  different  early  explorers  and  historians,  may  M 
given  as  Weckquaesqueeks.  It  is  said  to  mean  "the 
place  of  the  bark  kettle,"'  and  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  English  into  "  Wickers  Creeks."  The  terri* 
tory  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  described  by  De 
Yries,  in  1640,  as  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  what  is 
now  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  to  Tappaan.  which 
lies  on  the  west.    The  Indians  belonged  to  the  Mohi- 
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can  branch,  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  great 
Algonquin  race.  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk,  on  the  Hudson,  extended  the  territory  of 
the  Five  Nations,  to  whom  the  French  gave  the  name 
of  the  Iroquois.  From  Albany  southward  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek,  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  down 
to  the  lower  slope  of  the  Highlands  on  the  west, 
stretched  the  dominion  of  the  Mohicans.  Of  course, 
it  included  all  of  what  now  constitutes  the  county  of 
Westchester.  The  Manhattan  tribe  occupied  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  which  has  since  become  the 
world-renowned  city  of  New  York,  while  the  Tap- 
paans  and  Monseys  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  from  the  Dunderberg  southward  below  the 
New  Jersey  line. 

In  regard  to  these  Indian  tribes,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  in  his  very  able  and  carefully  prepared 
Historical  Discourse  at  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration 
of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  October  18,  1882,  that  they 
"were  all  divided  into  families,  and  each  family  had 
one  or  more  villages.  From  Poughkeepsie  down  the 
Mohicans  had  on  this  (the  east)  side  of  the  river  the 
Wappinger  family  above  and  in  the  Highlands,  the 
Kitchawank  family  along  the  Croton,  the  Sintsinck 
family  within  our  present  Ossining,  and  the  Weck- 
quaesqueek  family  from  the  Sintsincks  down  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Bronx."  The  name  Weckquaesqueek,  he  adds,  "was 
applied  not  to  the  family  only,  but  to  a  rivulet  empty- 
ing into  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  also  to  a 
family  village  at  the  rivulet's  mouth." 

From  1614,  when  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  had  already  com- 
menced, down  to  1693,  when,  by  a  royal  charter  from 
the  English  crown,  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to  the  Croton, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Bronx,  was  erected,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  colonists  and  the  savages 
were  sometimes  warlike  and  sometimes  peaceful, 
though  happily  the  latter  condition  for  the  most  part 
prevailed.  No  grants  nor  charters  were  ever  given 
by  the  Dutch  that  did  not  require  the  grantees  to  buy 
of  the  Indians  whatever  lands  they  appropriated,  at  a 
purchase,  and  by  a  payment,  to  which  both  parties 
agreed.  Still,  there  were  occasions  of  ill-feeling  and 
sometimes  of  violence  brought  about  by  personal 
aggression  from  one  side  or  the  other,  which  resulted 
in  mutual  bloodshed  and  wrong. 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Director- 
General  Kieft  and  the  Indians  represented  by  their 
chiefs  on  August  30,  1645,  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives  in  what  is 
now  Westchester  County,  and  was  followed  by  renewed 
intercourse  in  trade  and  the  purchase  of  several 
tracts  of  Indian  lands.  Two  years  after  the  treaty 
Governor  Kieft  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Stuyvesant.  In  July,  1649,  two  years 
later  still,  we  find  Director-General  Stuyvesant  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  pur- 


chasing of  the  Indians  a  large  "parcel  of  land,  and 
all  their  oystering,  fishing,  etc.,"  "lying  on  the  North 
River  of  New  Netherland,  on  the  east  shore,  called 
Wixquaeskeek."  This  purchase  constituted  a  part  at 
least  of  the  present  township  of  Greenburgh. 

The  property  was  seized,  however,  in  1665, 
when  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  was  superseded  by  that 
of  the  English,  and  New  Netherland  passed  over  to 
the  control  of  his  Royal  Highness,  James,  Duke  of 
York.  Thenceforward  it  continued  under  English 
domination,  until  that,  in  turn,  was  swept  away  by  the 
Revolution  in  1776. 

There  frefliiently  were  conflicting  claims  to  title 
and  jurisdiction,  arising  partly  from  the  ignorant  or 
careless  way  in  which  grants  and  patents  were  given 
by  the  governments  across  the  ocean,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  territory  seems  to  have  been 
sold  by  the  Indians  at  different  times  to  two  or  three 
different  purchasers.  Thus  the  same  property  bought 
for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  by  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  in  July,  1649,  was  sold  again  to  Connecti- 
cut by  the  Indians  in  1662.  Three  years  after  that  it 
was  seized  by  the  English  ,as  property  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  later  on — that  is, 
from  1681  to  1684 — it  was  sold  again  by  the  sachems 
of  Weckquaesqueek  to  Frederick  Phil  ipse,  by  whom 
it  was  incorporated  into  his  manorial  estate.  A  simi- 
lar instance  is  that  connected  with  the  case  of  Thomas 
Pell,  who,  in  1654,  came  over  from  Connecticut,  and 
began  a  settlement  near  Vredeland,  in  Westchester, 
upon  lands  "  which  had  long  before  been  bought  and 
paid  for  "  by  the  Dutch.  Governor  Stuyvesant  sent 
Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  the  fiscal,  to  forbid  the 
English  from  settling  there,  but  Pell,  disregarding 
Governor  Stuyvesant's  mandate,  soon  ai  -rward  pur- 
chased from  the  Indian  Sachem  Wampage,  or  "  Ann 
Hoock."  as  he  called  himself  after  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Hutchinson  at  the  Hoock,  and  from  five  others  of 
his  tribe,  a  large  tract  of  land  that  had  been  sold  to  the 
Dutch  already,  including  the  present  town  of  Pelham. 

Among  those  who  had  come  over  to  New  Amster- 
dam from  the  old  country  at  an  early  day,  as  early  at 
least  as  1653,  was  "the Honorable  Frederick  Philipse, 
of  East  Friesland,  in  Holland."  The  orthography  of 
the  name  is  given  variously.  There  is  a  vane  in  shape 
of  a  banneret  on  the  east  end  of  the  old  Dutch 
Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  was  probably  his 
own  device,  and  put  there  by  his  own  order,  and  into 
that  is  cut  the  monogram  of  the  church's  founder, 
in  combination,  representing  in 
the  Dutch  orthography  Vreedryck 
Felypse  or  Felypsen,  while  upon 
one  of  the  two  silver  cups  of  the 
communion  service  given  to  the 
church  by  himself  and  his  wife 
there  is  graven  the  name  Frcdryck  Flypse,  and  upon 
the  other  the  name  of  his  wife,  Catharina  Van  Cortlant. 
His  name  alone  with  the  same  orthography  is  also 
graven  upon  the  baptismal  bowl. 
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On  December  10,  1681,  Frederick  Philipse — for 
thus  his  name  is  given  in  tlie  English  documents  and 
records — became  the  purchaser  of  a  tract  of  land 
along  the  "Pekantico,"  mainly  in  the  present  township 
of  Greenburgh,  but  partly  also  in  that  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, t  lie  said  tract "  beginning  on  the  north  side  of  a  creek 
called  Bisightick  (now  known  as  Sunnyside  Brook, 
running  through  lands  of  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Esq.,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  late  residence  of  Washington 
Irving,  where  it  empties  into  the  Hudson  River), 
and  so  ranging  along  said  river  northerly  to  the  land 
of  the  said  Frederick  Philipse  (previously  purchased 
north  of  the  present  Greenburgh  line  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant), and  thence  along  the  said  land,  northeast  and  by 
east  until  it  conies  to  and  meets  with  the  creek  called 
Neppiran,"  etc. 

For  this  tract  Frederick  Philipse  gave  a  quantity 
of  wampum  and  other  goods  enumerated  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  as  follows  :  "  10  fathom  of  duffils,  10 
blankets,  8  guns,  7  shirts.  1  anker  of  rum,  25  lbs.  of 
powder.  10  bars  of  lead,  2  iron  pots,  5  earthen  cans, 
12  steels  to  strike  fire,  2  cooper's  addz.  2  half  vats  of 
beere,  70  fathom  of  wampum,  7  pairs  of  stockings,  6 
howes,  12  axes,  9  kettles,  40  knives,  6  brass  tobacco 
boxes,  6  coates,  2  drawing  knives." 

In  the  following  spring,  April  12,  1682,  he  made  a 
second  purchase  of  lands  in  Greenburgh,  lying  south 
of  those  included  in  the  first  purchase,  "  ranging  along 
Hudson  River  southerly  to  a  creek  or  fall  called  by 
the  Indians  Weghquogsike,  and  by  the  Christians 
called  Lawrence's  plantation  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  said  creek  or  fall  upon  a  due  east  course  to  a  creek 
called  by  the  Indians  Nippiran,  and  by  the  Christians 
Youncker's  Kill."  This  purchase  included  what  are 
now  the  villages  of  Tarrytown,  Irvington  and  Dobbs 
Ferry.  The  consideration,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
consisted  of  pots,  kettles,  wampum,  shirts,  stockings, 
blankets, "  yearthen  jugges,"  rum,  "  beere,"  guns,  pow- 
der, lead,  knives,  "axis,"  "cooper's  addz,"  etc. 

On  September  6,  1682,  five  months  later,  Frederick 
Philipse  made  his  third  purchase  of  land  in  Green- 
burgh from  the  native  Indians,  "  being  on  the  east 
side  of  Hudson's  River,  beginning  on  the  north  side 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Youncker's  Kill,  or  Nep- 
perhaem,  at  a  great  rock,  called  by  the  Indians 
Sigghes,  and  from  thence  ranging  into  the  wood  east- 
wardly  to  a  creek,  called  by  the  Indians  Nepperha, 
and  from  thence  along  the  said  creek  northerly  till 
you  come  to  the  eastward  of  the  head  of  a  creek, 
called  by  the  Indians  Weghqueghe,  being  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  lands  formerly  bought  of  the  Indians." 
This  purchase  included  the  yet  unsold  land  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  Nepperhan,  extending  thence 
up  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  last  purchase  and  across 
to  the  Hudson  River.  The  consideration  in  this  case, 
as  before,  was  paid  in  blankets,  shirts,  guns,  powder, 
lead,  rum,  etc. 

On  June  5, 16X4,  Frederick  Philipse  made  his  fourth 
and  last  purchase  of  the  Indians  in  Greenburgh,  and 


the  tract  thus  transferred  includes  the  lands  lying  east ! 
of  the  Xepperhan  (or  Saw-Mill)  River  and  west  of  the 
Bronx.  The  payment  consisted  of  the  usual  quantity 
of  clothing  and  other  dry-goods,  and  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils, together  with  guns,  powder  and  rum,  to  which 
were  added  "  10  spoons  and  2  rools  of  tobacco." 

By  these  successive  conveyances,  running  through 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  with  others  previously 
made,  and  upon  what  now  seems  a  very  ridiculous 
consideration,  Frederick  Philipse  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  immense  landed  estate  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  townships  of  Greenburgh  and  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  had  already  become  the  owner  of  other 
lands  in  addition  to  these,  having  made  a  joint  pur- 
chase in  Upper  Yonkers  with  Thomas  Delaval  and 
Thomas  Lewis  on  November  29,  1672,  which  seems  to 
have  been  his  first  transaction  of  the  kind  in  this 
neighborhood.  He  afterwards  bought  of  white  peo-: 
pie,  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Tappaan  salt- 
meadows,  lying  opposite  to  Irvington  and  Dobbs. 
Ferry,  on  June  27,  1687,  which  was  probably  his  last. 
These  last-named  purchases,  however,  lie  outside  of 
the  territory  whose  history  is  here  to  be  traced. 

Although  he  completed  his  title  as  proprietor  of  all 
these  lands  in  Greenburgh  by  his  final  purchase  in 
1684,  it  was  not  till  1698,  nine  years  later,  that  Fred- 
erick Philipse  received  the  royal  charter  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
stituting him  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh, 
continuing  his  claims  to  the  lands  and  defining  their 
bounds. 

The  title  to  the  possessions  thus  acquired  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  conferred  by  the  royal  c  har- 
ter were  transmitted  by  inheritance  through  a  period 
of  eighty-six  years,  until  they  were  all  extinguished 
in  1779  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  which  de- 
clared Colonel  Frederick  Philipse,  the  great-grandson 
of  the  original  lord  of  the  manor,  to  be  guilty  of 
treason  against  his  country  by  casting  in  his  lot  with 
her  enemies  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
on  that  ground  it  confiscated  all  his  property  to  the 
State.  The  Legislature  went  further  and  enacted  a 
law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
of  Forfeitures  to  sell  the  lands  thus  confiscated.  A 
supplementary  act  was  passed  on  May  12, 17*4,  under 
which  Isaac  Stoutenburgh  and  General  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt  were  duly  appointed  as  said  commissioners, 
and  in  1785  they  accordingly  sold  the  lands  in  fee  to 
those  largely  who  had  been  former  tenants  undfer  the 
hereditary  proprietor  and  lord.  The  deeds  given  by 
these  commissioners  were  to  operate  as  a  warranty  01 
the  State  against  all  future  claims.  The  title  to  a 
large  part  of  the  land  in  Westchester  County,  and  to 
all,  in  fact,  in  Greenburgh  and  Mount  Pleasant,  is 
traceable  directly  back  to  these  conurissioners'  deeds. 

The  Philipse  family  had  a  history  that  was  marked 
by  varied  fortunes.  Its  origin  was  in  Bohemia,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  noble.  Being  in  active 
sympathy  with  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
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those  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  some  of  its 
members  became  the  subjects  of  persecution.  They 
suffered  severely,  both  in  person  and  property,  and 
were  at  length  constrained  to  leave  their  native 
country  and  to  seek  for  an  asylum  in  Holland.  In 
Friesland,  on  the  northwestern  shore,  among  a  people 
— the  Frisians — who  are  said  to  be  the  only  Germanic 
tribe  that  has  preserved  its  name  since  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  and  who  were  characterized  as  much  by  their 
physical  force  as  by  their  courage  and  lofty  inde- 
pendence, the  head  of  the  Philipse  family  made  for 
himself  a  home  in  the  little  town  of  Bolsward.  Here, 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  father 
of  our  American  Philipse  was  born.  The  child  hav- 
ing grown  to  man's  estate,  took  for  his  wife  Grietje  or 
Margaretha  Dacres.  To  them  a  son  was  born  in  Bols- 
ward, about  1(32(3,  who  was  named  Frederick,  after  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Some  years  later,  when  that 
son  and  only  child 
became  a  young 
man,  the  parents 
emigrated  to  New 
Amsterdam  (now 
New  York),  in 
America.  Being 
poor,  the  son  had 
learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  in 
order  to  earn  a 
living.  He  is  said 
to  have  worked  at 
his  trade  on  the  old 
Dutch  Church  in 
the  fort,  down  near 
the  present  Bat- 
tery. It  is  claimed, 
indeed,  that  the 
pulpit  of  that 
church  was  the 
work  of  his  own 
hands.  Having  made  his  way  by  industry  and  thrift, 
he  afterwards  left  his  trade  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
business. 

At  length  he  married  the  rich  widow  of  Peter 
Rudolphus  de  Vries,  whose  maiden-name  was  Marga- 
retha Hardenbroek.  She  had  an  only  daughter,  Eva, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  own,  and  who  is  spoken  of 
in  the  history  of  the  times  as  Eva  Philipse.  After 
some  years  of  continued  prosperity,  during  which  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  his  wife  died,  not  later  prob- 
ably than  about  1(390,  and  on  November  30,  1692,  he 
married  a  second  time.  The  lady  in  this  case  was 
Catharina  Van  Cortlandt,  daughter  of  Oloff  Stephanus 
Van  Cortlandt  and  widow  of  John  Derval.  She 
brought  him  a  double  fortune,  first  from  her  father 
and  then  from  her  late  husband,  who  had  left  her 
with  ample  means.  This  is  the  Catharine  Van  Cort- 
landt and  wife  of  Frederick  Philipse,  whose  name  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  Tarrytown,  with  the  old 
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Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  with  Castle 
Philipse,  or  the  manor-house,  on  the  Pocantico  Creek. 
Frederick  Philipse  died  in  1702,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  and  was  buried  under  the  old  church.  His 
widow,  the  Lady  Philipse,  survived  him  twenty-eight 
years  and  died  in  1730,  which  is  the  date  of  her  last 
will  and  testament. 

The  children  of  Frederick  Philipse  were :  1.  Eva 
de  Vries  Philipse,  who  was  really  his  step-daughter, 
but  whom  he  adopted  as  his  own  child.  She  marri<  d 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  in  1(591,  the  year  before  his 
own  second  marriage.  2.  Adolphus.  3.  Philip,  who 
died  in  Barbadoes  in  1700,  two  years  before  his  father. 
He  left  an  6nly  child,  Frederick,  five  years  old.  4. 
Anna. 

To  his  adopted  daughter  Eva  and  his  own  daugh- 
ter Anna  he  left  a  large  amount  of  property  in  New 
York  City,  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  outside  of 

the  Philipsburgh 
Manor.  But  the 
manor  itself  he 
divided  into  two 
parts,  and  left  one 
part  to  his  son 
Adolphus,  and  the 
other  to  his  grand- 
son Frederick, 
whose  father  had 
died  in  Barbadoes. 
The  part  above 
Dobbs  Ferry  he 
left  to  his  son  Adol- 
phus. The  part 
below  he  left  to 
his grandson  Fred- 
erick. Thus  the 
manor  continued 
divided  for  forty- 
seven  years,  till 
1749,  when  Adol- 
phus died  unmarried,  and  his  nephew,  Frederick, 
having  inherited  his  uncle's  estate,  the  two  parts 
were  reunited  and  became  one.  Having  been  born 
in  Barbadoes  and  educated  in  Europe,  Frederick 
was  a  stranger  to  the  church  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Dutch  Church,  but  was  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  England.  His  wife  was  Joanna  Brockholes, 
daughter  of  General  Anthony  Brockholes,  whom  he 
married  in  1719.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  July 
2(5,  1751,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  leaving  a  widow  and 
five  children. 

The  oldest  of  these  children  was  his  son  Frederick, 
born  September  14,  1720,  and  he  became  the  third 
and  last  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh.  He 
completed  his  education  and  graduated  at  King's 
College  (now  Columbia),  in  New  York  City.  From 
the  fact  of  his  being  colonel  of  the  militia,  he  was 
most  frequently  spoken  of  as  Colonel  Philipse.  His 
wife  was  the  widow  Elizabeth  Rutgers  and  daughter 
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of  Charles  Williaius,  an  English  gentleman,  connect- 
ed with  the  custom-house.  Colonel  Philipse  was  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England.  Being 
a  Tory  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Am- 
erican authorities  after  the  hattle  of  White  Plains,  or 
Chatterton's  Hill,  which  took  place  on  October28, 1776. 
In  1777  he  betook  himself  for  refuge  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
From  thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
the  city  of  Chester  on  April  30,  1785,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  He  was  buried  in  the  great  cathedral  church 
of  that  city,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  following  words,  taken  from  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  give,  probably,  a  truthful  state- 
ment of  his  attitude  and  spirit  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War:  "  Firmly  attached  to  his  sovereign  and  the 
British  constitution,  he  opposed,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  the  late  Rebellion  in  North  America:  And  for 
this  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  King  and 
country  he  was  proscribed,  and  his  estate,  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  York,  was  confiscated  by  the  usurped 
legislature  of  that  Province.  When  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  New  York,  in  1783,  he 
quitted  a  province  to  which  he  had  always  been  an 
ornament  and  benefactor,  and  came  to  England,  leav- 
ing all  his  property  behind  him." 

The  British  government  indemnified  him,  how- 
ever, for  the  losses  he  sustained  by  the  confiscation  of 
his  estate. 

By  going  back  a  few  years  in  the  chronologi- 
cal order,  an  idea  may  be  gathered  in  regard  to 
the  population  and  to  the  religious  condition  of 
Westchester  County,  including  Greenburghand  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  the  year  1759,  from  a  letter  written  to 
Archbishop  Seeker,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  the  first  president  of 
King's  (now  .Columbia)  College.  New  York  City. 
The  letter,  dated  King's  College,  New  York,  July  2">, 
1759,  was  copied  by  the  writer  of  this  account  from  , 
the  New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts  (history),  London 
Documents  xxxv.  vol.  vii.p.  398,  in  the  State  Library 
at  Albany.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  writes:  "The 
next  thing  is  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of 1 
those  places  where  Missions  are  wanted.  And  here 
I  beg  leave  first  to  mention  a  great  part  of  this 
province.  I  mean  all  that  tract  on  the  East  side  of  ' 
Hudson's  River,  from  West  Chester  upwards  quite  as  | 
far  as  we  have  any  settlements,  abounding  with  people, 
but  almost  destitute  of  Ministers  of  any  denomina- 
tion, except  two  Dutch  and  two  Germans,  and  many 
people  have  almost  lost  all  sense  of  Christianity. 
Indeed,  in  the  large  County  of  Westchester  there  is 
only  good  Mr.  Wetmore  and  two  Dissenting  Teachers 
that  are  capable  of  duty.  Northward  of  that  is  Coll. 
Philips's  Manour,  on  which  are  people  enough  for  a 
large  Congregation  without  any  minister  at  all.  The 
Coll.  has  himself  built  a  neat  small  Church  and  set 
oil'  a  tract  for  a  Globe,  which  will  be  considerable  in  ' 


time,  and  he  and  his  tenants  are  very  desirous  of  a 
Minister,  but  will  need  the  Society's  assistance." 

With  the  exception  of  the  preceding  statements  in 
regard  to  the  Philipse  family  and  their  relations  to 
the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  from  which  Greenburgh 
was  taken  and  erected  into  a  separate  township  in 
1788,  there  is  scarcely  any  information  pointing  to 
matters  of  historical  interest  connected  with  the  lo- 
cality for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century, — that 
is,  from  17<>0  to  1775.  The  land  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  influx  of  European  immi- 
gration, together  with  the  natural  increase  of  the 
white  population,  soon  established  the  ascendency  of 
civilization  over  barbarism.  The  whites  increased; 
the  Indians  decreased  and  passed  more  and  more  out 
of  sight.  The  whole  of  the  township  was  occupied 
by  a  people  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits, and  life  with  them  was  quiet  and  uneventful. 
The  years  came  and  went  with  but  little  or  nothing 
to  rouse  them  to  deeds  of  conspicious  or  public  im- 
portance, or  break  the  rural  tranquillity  of  their 
homes.  It  is  true,  the  old  French  and  Indian  War 
extended  from  1754  to  17G3,  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  France  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  all  her 
possessions  in  North  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and 
thence  through  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  theatre  of  this  great 
struggle  was  too  remote  from  Westchester  County  to 
have  called  forth  any  special  exertions  from  its  peo- 
ple. There  are,  indeed,  traditions  of  individuals  in 
the  county  who  bore  a  part  in  the  military  and  other 
operations  of  the  English  and  their  colonies  that 
tended  to  establish  their  supremacy,  but  chose  tradi- 
tions are  few  and  vague.  There  is  said  to  be  a  gen- 
era] dearth  of  historical  data  for  all  parts  of  the 
county  between  1700  and  1775.  This  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  causes  already  referred  to,  but  it  may,  in  some 
degree,  also  be  due  to  the  alleged  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  county  records  were  consumed  in  Bedford 
when  that  village  was  burned  by  a  party  of  British 
Light-Horse,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Banastre 
Tarleton,  on  July  2,  1779.  The  county,  it  should  be 
remembered,  had  been  organized  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before' — that  is,  on  November  1,  1683. 

There  is  lying  before  the  writer  at  this  moment, 
however,  the  original  manuscript  Minute-Book  of  the 
"Town  Clark  for  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh"  from 
"  1742,  the  first  tuesday  In  April  "  to  "  the  6th  day  of 
April.  1779,  and  in  the  Third  Year  of  our  Indepen- 
dency,"— that  is,  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years.  One 
of  the  covers  is  torn  oil',  the  paper  is  stained  and  yel- 
low and  a  considerable  number  of  leaves  are  cut  out 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  The  records  begin 
at  each  end  of  the  volume  and  go  on  toward  the 
middle-  By  reversing  it,  the  bottom  of  the  page  at 
one  end  becomes  the  top  at  the  other.  The  records 
relate  almost  entirely  to  three  matters  of  public  inter- 
est,—  1.  The  names  of  town  officers  with  the  date  of 
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their  election,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  always 
in  the  spring.  2.  The  record  of  public  roads,  with 
the  starting-point  and  terminus,  and  the  general  di- 
rection they  took.  3.  The  "  entering"  of  estray  and 
unclaimed  cattle  that  had  pastured  on  the  common, 
with  a  description  of  their  ear-marks,  etc.,  and  what 
was  finally  done  with  them. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  to 
reproduce  here  a  few  extracts  from  this  venerable 
record,  and  that  they  may  be  the  better  appreciated 
they  will  be  given  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter. 
The  earliest  record  is  written  thus  : 

"  1742 — the  first  tuesday  In  April  is  chosen  fore 
Esessors  for  the  Mannor  of  philipsburg,  Joseph  ged- 
denie  and  Gerret  van  Wert,  Junr. 

"  fore  Constable  and  Colector  is  chosen  Joeghem 
Van  Wert. 

"pound  master  is  Elbert  Aerse. 

"  fence  fucers  (Fence  Viewers),  piet  buys  (Pete 
Boice)  and  tomas  Storm  and  Jacop  Willse  and  Wil- 
liam hammond  and  Barrant  duysen  and  John  Colye 
and  Oharl  Davids. 

"  fore  overzeers  for  the  King  Roads  :  Jacop  Conck- 
lin,  for  the  Road  from  tomas  storm  to  the  mills,  and 
John  Martine,  Junr.,  and  Sybout  Ecker,  for  the  King 
Road  from  broniks  Rever  long  by  necklaas  storm 
(Nicholas  Storm)  to  .Jacop  van  wert,  and  William 
bret,  for  the  King  Road  from  Broniksis  Rever  along 
by  davids  storm  to  the  upper  mill  or  breeges  over  the 
mill  Creek  or  rune,  and  for  the  King  Road  from 
bronksis  Rever  to  Saw  Mill  River,  along  by  anthony 
vauekrie,  william  Anderson,  and  for  the  King  Road 
from  the  upper  Mill  to  Charl  davids,  Evert  bruyn 
and  Johannis  van  tiesxsel  (Van  Texel  or  Van  Tassel), 
the  son  of  Jacop,  to  Croeteens  Riever,  and  Jacop 
Gardinier  for  the  Rood  from  Captien  Leggit  to  the 
upper  mill  brigs,  and  John  hiyitt  for  the  King  Road 
from  tomas  storm  to  the  greet  Rock,  and  for  the  ferry 
Rood,  John  abbelbe  (Appleby)  and  Joseph  Conklin, 
Junr." 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  at  the  present  time  all  the 
roads  here  mentioned.  Some  of  them  have  been 
changed  and  some  probably  closed  up  altogether. 
But  there  are  some  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
For  instance,  "  the  road  from  Thomas  Storm's  to  the 
mills"  is  the  present  Broadway,  running  north-from 
the  Storm  homestead  at  Dobbs  Ferry  to  the  old 
mill  on  the  Pocantico,  while  "the  King  Road  from 
Thomas  Storm  to  the  great  Rock"  is  Broadway 
running  south  from  the  Storm  homestead  at  Dobbs 
Ferry  to  "the  Graet  Rock  Stone  Sigghes"  below 
Hastings,  which  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
Greenburgh  and  Yonkers.  "The  ferry  Rood,"  it  is  not 
unlikely,  was  one  leading  from  the  back  country  to 
Dobbs  Ferry. 

The  next  year  there  is  another  record,  which  reads 
thus : 

"  1743. — The  first  tuesday  in  april  is  Chosen  att 
the  town  meeting  for  overseers  of  the  highway  from 


tomas  storm  to  the  Great  rock,  William  Dobbs  ;  and 
from  the  upper  mill  to  Crootens,  tuenis  Cosson  and 
frensis  besle  ;  and  from  the  upper  mills  to  bronkses 
Riever,  Abraham  van  wert,  the  son  of  garret  van 
wert ;  and  for  the  Road  from  Anthenie  tamkin  along 
to  Harmme  yurcks  is  chosen  over  sier  Henry  storm  ; 
Culiess  tamkins  from  the  Spran  to  bronkis  Riever  ; 
and  from  the  Spran  to  Saw  mill  River,  Job  Roessl ; 
and  from  the  upper  mills  to  nonqeethen,  William 
legget,  Junr.;  and  Samwil  watters  long  the  said  Rood 
to  the  bevermaddo ;  and  Johnson  baeker  for  the 
Roed  to  north  Cassel ;  and  for  the  Roed  from  bronkis 
Riever  to  Jacob  van  wert  Moses  hedde  and  Hannis 
Van  tesxselV 

The  Spran,  or  properly  Spraine,  here  spoken  of,  is 
a  stream  which  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
between  the  Bronx  and' the  Nepperhan  (or  Saw-Mill) 
Rivers,  and  after  flowing  southeasterly  for  some  dis- 
tance is  joined  by  the  Grassy  Spraine,  and  finally 
empties  into  the  Bronx.  At  least,  it  did  before  its 
current  was  diverted  to  furnish  a  water  supply  for 
the  city  of  Yonkers. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  roads  were 
laid  out  and  described — and  there  were  a  good  many 
of  them,  sometimes  three  or  four  in  one  year — may 
be  seen  in  the  following  records : 

"  June  <),h,  1757  — Then  Laid  out  a  Road  to  Mart- 
ling's  Landing,  Begining  at  a  Small  Brook  South  of 
Martling,  and  marked  a  Chesnut  Stadle  at  a  pint  of 
Rocks  ye  South  Side,  and  Runing  Down  to  a  Ches- 
nut tree  marked  on  ye  South  Side  to  ye  South  of  ye 
Elboe  of  ye  path  west  ward  down  to  High  waters 
mark  ;  then  Running  with  high  waters  mark  to  a 
Small  Brook  that  Comes  out  of  ye  medow,  &  Cov 
all  under  ye  hill  to  be  Road  &  Landing,  the  Road 
Excepting  where  Martling's  house  and  stock  yards 
stands,  has  been  altered. 

"  April  ye  29th,  17(i6.— then  Laid  out  a  Road,  be- 
ginning at  ye  Post  Road  between  Barrent  Dutchers, 
and  ye  lots  which  was  Laid  out  on  ye  flats  at  Mart- 
ling  Landing,  begining  at  ye  Post  Road  by  a  Ches- 
nut Stake  marked  on  ye  North  Side  of  ye  Road  in  ye 
Corner  of  Hendrick  Martlings  wheat  field,  So  Run- 
ing Down  to  ye  Landing  between  Barrent  Dutchers 
house  &  barn  marked  on  ye  North  Side  of  ye  Road 
to  where  ye  Road  turns  by  Chesnut  Stump,  marked, 
&  from  thence  Runing  Northerly  a  Long  ye  River 
to  Chenut  oak  marked  on  ye  East  Sid  of  ye  Road,  & 
So  a  Long  between  Jacob  fogeles  hous  &  River  until] 
it  meets  ye  other  Road  which  Comes  Down  by  Dyk- 
mans." 

A  matter  that  seems  to  have  awakened  considerable 
public  interest  and  attention,  in  those  peaceful  times, 
was  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  stray 
cattle  that  were  marked  by  their  owners  and  turned 
out  to  pasture  on  the  commons.  They  were  scrupu- 
lously reported  to  the  pound-master,  whose  ingenuity 
in  describing  them  and  whose  resources  in  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
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sorely  exercised.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  record  : 

"  1752,  December  13th. — Entred  a  blak  three 
year  old  haffar,  Marked  with  a  halfpenny  on  the  fore 
syd  of  the  off  Ear,  and  a  halfpenny  on  the  back  syd 
of  the  same  Ear,  and  a  Slit  in  the  Same  Ear.  Entred 
by  Jacob  Hileker. 

"dito,  December  28"'.— Entre'd  a  dark  Brindel 
haffar  marked  with  a  Crop  of  the  ofe  Ear  and  a  half- 
pin  ni  att  the  under  syde  of  the  same  and  a  haltpinni 
at  the  upper  Syde  of  the  near  Ear.  Entered  by  Dirck 
van  Tessel ;  payde  for  Entrin." 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  of  this 
sort  was  that  referred  to  in  the  record  under  date  of 
December  22,  1749,  in  which  it  appears  that  the 
owner  of  a  "Straa  brindel  haffer"  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  animal  had  to  be  "  Solid  att  publyk  Yandue  " 
in  order  to  relieve  the  officers  and  the  Manor  of  Phil- 
ipsburgh  of  the  responsibility.  The  transaction  as 
recited  with  official  solemnity,  is  given  thus, — 

"  1749,  the  2J  day  of  Desember. — the  straa  brindel 
haffer  Solid  att  puolyk  vandue  To  the  heighist  bie- 
der.  the  Said  heffar — that  by  Abraham  buys  entred 
upon  the  town  Book  in  the  year  1748,  the  Seventh 
day  of  Desember — is  Solid  acording  To  the  act  of 
the  Genrallv  asimbly. 

£.  8.  d. 

"  Ditt,  Johannis  Dengser,  Debt  for  the  said 

haffer   1  16  6 

Ditto,  To  Abraham  buis  for  wiuteren  the 

Said  haffer   0  15  0 

Ditto,  for  entredting  Said  haffer   0  00  9 

Ditto,  To  Johannis  Duyser  for  pasterrin  the 

Said  better  one  Summer   0  06  0 

Ditto,  for  the  twon  Clark  fues  entredting 

the  Said  hatter   0    0  6 

Ditto,  To  the  Carges  of  the  Saell   0  10 

Ditto,  for  To  kecpt  the  a  Count  the  Clark, 

fees  for  Adtisements  for  Saell   0  19 

£1    5  0" 

It  thus  appears  that  "the  Said  hatter"  was  success- 
fully disposed  of,  being  ''Solid  at  publyk  vandue" 
for  £1  16.i.  Gd.  The  expenses  of  the  sale  and  of  one 
year's  provision  and  care  amounted  to  £1  5x.,  which 
left  in  the  public  treasury  a  balance  of  lis.  lid. 

At  the  present  day,  with  a  larger  development  and 
broader  views  of  public  business  and  policy,  these 
records  may  excite  the  reader's  smile,  but  they  were 
matters  of  importance  in  the  condition  of  society  then 
existing,  and  they  were  the  rude  beginnings  of  a  vig- 
orous growth  that  has  matured  into  tins  imperial 
State  of  New  York. 

As  we  come  now  to  the  delineation  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Greenburgh,  a  name  and  a  division  known 
only  since  M  a  rch  7,  17S8,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  several  tracts  acquired  by  Frederick  Philipse 
from  the  Indian  tribes,  either  directly  or  otherwise, 
were  consolidated  into  one,  anil  erected   into  the 


Manor  of  Philipsburg  by  royal  letters  patent  dated 
June  12,  1693. 

These  parcels  together  covered  an  area  of  eighty- 
six  square  miles,  and  they  comprise  the  territory  cast 
of  the  Hudson,  from  which,  in  March,  1788,  about 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
were  erected  the  townships  of  Yonkers,  Greenburgh 
and  Mount  Pleasant.  The  present  township  of  Os- 
sining  was  originally  a  part  of  Mount  Pleasant,  but 
was  set  off  by  act  of  the  Legislature  May  2,  1845,  as  a 
separate  township,  under  the  name  which  it  now 
bears. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Greenburgh  follows  the 
dividing  line  of  two  of  the  original  parcels  as  they 
were  purchased  by  Philipse  from  the  Indians.  This 
line  commences  on  the  Hudson  River  at  a  small 

stream  above 
Dudley's  Grove> 
and  about  a  mile 
south  of  the 
present  Hud- 
son River  Rail- 
road depot  at 
Hastings.  The 
stream  was  call- 
ed by  the  In- 
dians Macka- 
kassin.  The  line 
runs  from  the 
Hudson  River 
due  east  by  a 
great  rock  stone 
which  is  called 
"  Sigghcs."  and 
by  marked  trees 
to  the  Bronx. 
The  stone  'Sig- 
ghes"  stands  on 
the  Dyekman 
estate,  not  far 
east  of  the  old 
Post  road. 

The  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  town- 
ship are  of  course  sufficiently  plain,  that  on  the  east 
being  the  Bronx  River  and  that  on  the  west  being 
the  Hudson.  The  townships  adjoining  Greenburgh 
on  the  east,  and  having  the  Bronx  River  as  a  boun- 
dary in  common  with  it.  are  three, — namely.  Bcarsdali 
on  the  south,  White  Plains  in  the  middle  and  North 
Castle  on  the  north. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Greenburgh  is  the  lower 
or  southern  limit  of  Mount  Pleasant.  The  line  of 
demarcation  follows  the  centre  line  of  the  old  White 
Plains  road  from  the  Bronx  River  westward  to  cer- 
tain lands,  lying  on  the  hill  northeast  of  Tai  n  town, 
that  were  bought  of  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures 
by  William  Davids,  on  December  <!.  1785,  but  moi'e 
recently  owned  and  occupied  as  a  farm  by  the  late 
John  R.  Stephens,  deceased.    A  part  of  these  prem- 
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ises,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  became  by  purchase 
the  property  of  Philo  H.  Perry,  and  the  site  of  his 
fine  stone  mansion,  but  is  now  owned  by  the  Kings- 
land  estate.  The  line  moves  along  the  Davids  or 
Stephens  place,  southwestward  to  the  old  Beekman 
farm,  where  it  strikes  the  stream  now  called  the 
Andre  Brook  (from  the  fact  that  Major  Andre  was 
captured  on  the  Post  road  only  a  few  steps  south  of 
it)  and  thence  along  the  Beekman  farm  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  farm  followed  the  Andre  Brook 
down  as  far  as  the  present  west  line  of  the  Rev.  Phar- 
cellus  Church,  D.D.,  then  diverged  from  the  brook 
along  the  west  line  of  Dr.  Church  to  what  is  now 
Wildey  Street,  and  thence,  by  a  bold  curve,  it  turned 
westward  to  the  Hudson  River. 

The  geographical  centre  of  the  township,  as  now 
constituted,  lies  probably  about  midway  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Bronx, 
on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Barney  estate,  below 
the  village  of  Irving- 
ton,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  little  hamlet  of 
Hart's  Corners  on  the 
east,  and  just  north  of 
the  place  designated  on 
Bromley's  town  atlas  as 
"Washington's  Head- 
quarters during  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains.'" 
It  is  on  the  public  road 
leading  from  Ashford 
or  (Ardsley),  on  the 
New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad,  to 
Hart's  Corners  and  the 
Bronx. 

It  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  arestill  found, 
or  at  least  were  found  a 
few  years  ago,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  baking  ovens  constructed  by  the  French 
troops  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  during  the  time 
his  forces  were  encamped  here.  In  July,  1781,  the  allied 
armies,  the  American  and  the  French,  formed  a  junc- 
tion near  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  occupied  contiguous  en- 
campments. The  American  army  was  encamped  in 
two  lines  to  the  west,  with  the  right  resting  on  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  French  in  one  line  on  the 

1  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tradition  is  correct,  and  that  the  place 
was  once  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  headquarters ;  but  it  was  not 
"daring  the  battle  of  White  Plains,"  for  his  headquarters  at  that  timer 
wore  evidently  north  of  White  Plains  village.  The  time  when  he  occu- 
pied the  place  here  referred  to,  and  when,  from  his  going  up  on  the  hill- 
tops to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  -situation  around  him,  the  elevation 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  headquarters  mentioned  on  the  map  acquired 
the  distinction  of  being  designated  as  "Washington  Hill,"  it  is  alto- 
gether probable,  was  during  the  northward  march  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  "line  of  detached  and  intrenched  camps," 
siwken  of  by  Ramsay,  Sparks  and  others,  ran  directly  through  this 
region. 
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hills  to  the  east,  extending  as  far  as  the  Bronx  River. 
The  valley  of  the  Nepperhan  lay  between  them.  It 
is  to  the  latter  army  that  Washington  Irving  refersr 
in  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  when  he  says:  "Tin- 
French  encampments  made  a  gallant  display  along 
the  Greenburgh  hills.  Some  of  the  officers  took  a 
pride  in  decorating  their  tents  and  forming  little  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity." 

In  regard  to  the  ruins  of  these  baking-ovens,  as  to 
the  existence  of  which  some  who  might  be  expected 
to  know  have  declared  their  ignorance,  Ward  ( lar- 
penter,  Esq.,  so  well  known  for  his  accuracy  both  as 
a  surveyor  and  an  observer  of  facts,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  valuable  statement: 

"Bolton's  History,  1st  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  says, 
— The  house  (then)  occupied  by  Jackson  Odell,  son 
of  the  distinguished  Colonel  Odell,  was,  at  one  period 

of  the  war,  used  as  head- 
quarters by  the  French 
commander,  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  General 
Washington  having  en- 
camped on  the  west, 
bank  of  the  Sprain.2 

"At  a  point  about 
one  thousand  yards  due 
south  from  the  Odell 
house,  above  referred 
to,  and  on  the  Odell 
farm,  in  a  corner,  near 
the  land  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin T.  Underhill  and 
the  land  now  or  late  of 
William  H.  Wright, 
situated  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  .Sprain  Brook 
road,  there  were  to  be 
seen,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  remains  of  seven  (7) 
of  the  ovens  used  by 
Count  De  Rocham- 
beau's  men  while  encamped  in  this  neighborhood. 

"As  will  be  seen  upon  the  diagram  accompanying 
this  statement,  the  ovens  were  erected  upon  a  knoll 
lying  between  two  brooks,  one  of  wdiich  has  its  origin 
in  a  valuable  spring  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
southeast  and  flowing  westerly  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  joining  the  second  brook  near  the 
corner  of  the  Odell  farm,  flowing  thence  southwesterly 
and  emptying  into  the  Sprain  Brook.  These  remains 
of  the  French  ovens  were  distinctly  seen  by  the 
writer  of  this  in  the  spring  of  1855,  while  being  en- 
gaged in  some  professional  business  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

"The  ovens  were  about  six  feet  long  and  apparent- 
ly about  two  feet  six  inches  wide  in  the  clear;  they 
appear  to  have  been  built  mostly  underground ;  the 

-  The  rising  ground  a  little  west  being  called  "  Washington  Hill." 
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side-walls,  together  with  one  of  the  end  walls  of  each, 
were  laid  with  cobble-stones.  The  roof  of  the  ovens 
appears  to  have  been  built  of  the  same  material,  but 
was  sunken  down  even  with  the  surface." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  French  army  along  the  hills  of  Green- 
burgh,  entitled  "  Our  French  Allies  in  Westchester 
County,"  was  prepared  a  year  or  so  ago  by  Josiah  S. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  White  Plains,  and  read  before  a  so- 
cial club  in  that  village.  He  has  kindly  granted  per- 
mission to  have  it  transferred  to  these  pages,  and  it  is 
as  follows : 

"  Five  long  years  of  exhausting  struggle  had  passed 
since  the  two  signal  lanterns  in  the  steeple  of  the 
'  Old  North  Church '  in  Boston  warned  the  people  that 
the  British  Army  had  set  out  on  its  first  march  to  sub- 
jugate the  turbulent  colonists  of  Massachusetts;  and 
with  ceaseless  persistence  the  war  then  begun  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  was  continued  until  the  misfor- 
tunes of  1780,  occasioned  by  the  treason  of  Arnold, 
the  loss  of  Charleston  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
army  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden  filled  the  people  with 
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Diagram,  allowing  the  position  of  the  French  ovens,  used  by  Count 
<le  Rochambeau,  during  his  encampment  near  the  "Col.  John  Odell 
house,"  which  was  used  as  the  Count's  headquarters.  The  remains  of 
the  ovens  are  situated  ahout  loiK)  yards  south  of  Col.  Odell's  house. 

.sad  forebodings  and  proved  that  the  Colonies  were  not 
strong  enough  to  cope,  unaided,  with  British  power. 

"At  this  critical  moment  the  splendidly  appointed 
French  Army  arrived  ;  and  thereafter  every  step  was 
a  step  forward,  and  through  this  aid  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  successful  close  in  two  years. 

"  It  is  about  this  French  Army — the  admiration  of 
Europe,  perfect  in  equipment  and  discipline,  and  un- 
supasscd  in  magnificence,  as  it  lay  encamped  in  the 
BUmmer of  1781  on  the  hills  from  White  Plains  to  the 
Nepperhan — that  I  propose  to  speak,  and  briefly  and 
imperfectly  to  describe  the  dress  and  appearance  of 
the  regiments  and  the  distinguished  officers  in  com- 
mand, leaving  you,  at  your  leisure,  to  follow  them 
through  their  subsequent  career,  —  for  they  made  his- 
tory for  Europe. 

"The  officers  of  this  army,  from  Rochambeau  to 
the  youngest  lieutenants,  were  of  high  birth  and  most 
of  them  of  great  experience,  for  whom  destiny  had 
in  store,  for  some,  a  brilliant  future,  for  others,  a 
tragic  end. 

"The  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  chief  in  command, 


was  a  hero  who  had  won  varied  commissions  on 
hard-fought  battle-fields;  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Weisbourg,  at  Fribourg,  and  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  siege  ofNamur;  at  Langfeldt, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  king,  he  received  wounds  and 
glory.  His  skill  and  bravery  in  many  battles  marked 
the  steps  in  his  promotions  until  he  reached  the  high- 
est rank.  At  the  close  of  our  war  he  returned  to 
France  and  became  an  active  partisan  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  When  his 
name  was  called  for  execution  it  was  found  that  the 
cart  which  transported  the  prisoners  to  the  place  of 
execution  was  already  filled,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  pushed  him  back,  saying,  '  Stand  back,  old 
fellow  ;  your  turn  will  come  later  !"  but  the  head  of 
the  bloody  Robespierre  fell  before  his  turn  came. 

"Next  to  Rochambeau  came  the  old  Baron  Vio- 
menil,  who  had  been  in  service  since  1740,  and  now 
commanded  the  ancient brigadeof  Bourbonnais.  which 
lay  on  Nelson's  Hill, — the  ridge  east  of  the  Nepper- 
han,— the  oldest  regiment  of  France,  whose  morn- 
ing reveille  had  greeted  every  rising  sun  for  centuries. 

"Next  in  command  was  the  Chevalier  de  Chastel- 
leux,  a  man  of  culture,  who  rendered  great  service  to 
Rochambeau  in  his  interviews  with  Washington. 

"  On  the  same  ridge,  east  of  Nelson's,  were  the 
Royal  Deux  Ponts  and  the  old  Soisonnais,  command- 
ed by  Count  de  Viomeuil,  a  brother  of  the  baron ; 
and  farther  east  lay  the  regiment  of  Saintonge.  com- 
manded by  the  Count  de  Custine,  who  had  served  in 
Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  and 
perished  under  the  guillotine. 

"  The  French  left  wing  covered  Chatterton's  Hill 
and  White  Plains,  and  was  composed  of  Lauzun's 
Legion,  its  commander  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance of  his  person  and  his  courtly  and  fascinating 
manners.  He  was  favored  by  fortune,  courted  by 
the  nobility,  the  delight  of  the  gay  city  of  Paris,  a 
special  favorite  of  Washington  undone  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  army.  He  afterwards  became  engaged  in 
the  turmoils  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  with  de 
Custine,  perished  under  the  guillotine. 

"  Theold  ( )dell  mansion,  still  standing,  wasthe  head- 
quarters of  General  Rochambeau,  and  with  him,  as 
aid-de-camp,  was  young  Berthier,  who  rose  to  distinc- 
tion and  high  command  under  the  great  Napoleon. 
When  he  became  Field  Marshal  of  France  and 
Prince  of  Wagram,  some  of  the  Greenburgh  girls  ex- 
ultingly  boasted  that  they  had  danced  with  him  at 
Colonel  Odell's.    You  all  know  his  sad  death. 

"There,  at  the  headquarters,  was  that  chivalrous 
young  Swede,  the  Count  de  Fersen,  first  aide-de- 
cani]) of  Rochambeau.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Yorktown,  and  you  will  find  his  portrait  in  a  group 
of  officers  in  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capital  in  Washing- 
ton. Upon  his  return  to  France  he  became  devoted 
to  the  Bourbons  and  commanded  the  famous  Swiss 
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body-guard  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  an  especial  fav- 
orite of  Marie  Antoinette,  and,  in  the  memorable 
flight  to  Varennes,  de  Fersen  was  the  disguised 
coachman  of  the  royal  fugitives.  He  afterwards  be- 
came the  favorite  of  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden,  and 
was  finally  tortured  to  death  by  a  mob  in  Stock- 
holm. 

"Now,  let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  beautiful  dress 
and  elegant  equipments  of  the  French  regiments. 
The  old  Bourbonnais,  and  all  the  infantry,  wore 
long  waistcoats  and  coats  of  white  cloth  with  crimson 
lappels,  white  buttons  and  pink  collars.  The 
Soisonnais  wore  sky-blue  collars,  yellow  buttons 
and  red  lappels.  The  Royal  Deux  Ponts  had  a 
blue  uniform,  with  yellow  collars  and  lappels. 
Upon  the  buttons  of  each  soldier  was  the  number  of 
his  regiment.  The  uniform  of  the  artillery  was  gray, 
with  lappels  of  red  velvet.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  wore  a  cluster  of  white  plumes.  The  chas- 
seurs wore  white  and  green,  and  the  grenadiers  red. 

"  These  officers  and  regiments  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  three  great  eras  of  France, — the  old 
Monarchy,  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the  Em- 
pire. The  object  of  their  present  junction  with  the 
American  army  in  Westchester  County  was  to  capture 
New  York  ;  but  General  Clinton  had,  by  addition  to 
his  forces,  made  it  advisable  to  change  the  plans  to  a 
southern  campaign. 

"Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  the 
days  were  spent  in  exchanging  visits  between  theoffi- 
cers  of  the  two  armies, —  our  army,  under  Washing- 
ton, occupying  the  high  grounds  between  the  Nep- 
perhan  and  the  Hudson.  The  Americans  were  charm- 
ed with  the  beautiful  equipment  of  the  French  Allies, 
and  the  French  surprised  at  the  fine  discipline  of  the 
Americans:  and  each  had  something  to  learn  of  the 
other.  No  jar  or  collision  occurred  between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  two  armies,  although  composed  of  men  so 
different  in  race,  habits  and  religion. 

"It  is  amusing  to  find,  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of 
the  officers  of  both  armies,  mention  of  incidents  in 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  between  them.  Dr. 
Thacher  speaks  of  a  dinner  given  by  some  French 
officers  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which  he 
was  attached.  They  were  received,  he  says,  in  an  ele- 
gant marquee ;  the  dinner,  served  in  the  French  style, 
consisted  of  soups,  roast  beef,  etc.  The  officers,  he 
tells  us,  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  free  and  affa- 
ble in  their  manner.  What  else  could  be  expected  of 
the  highest  nobility  of  the  most  polite  court  in  Eu- 
rope ? 

"On  the  other  hand,  M.  Blanchard,  the  French 
commissary,  did  not  express  so  much  pleasure  with  a 
dinner  he  took  with  Washington.  'The  table,'  he  says, 
'was  served  in  the  American  style, — vegetables,  beef, 
potatoes,  lamb,  chickens,  salad,  pudding  and  pies,  all 
being  put  on  at  the  same  time.  They  gave  us,  on  the 
same  plate,  beef,  potatoes,  lamb,'  etc. 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  pleasing  to  an  Ameri- 


can, than  the  admiration  with  which  Washington  was 
regarded  by  the  French ;  and  I  cannot  close  this 
branch  of  my  sketch  without  giving  you  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Marquis  de  Chastelleux  in  regard  to 
Washington,  as  expressed  in  his  account  of  his  trav- 
els in  America,  written  at  that  time. 

"The  Marquis  had  been  invited  by  La  Fayette  to 
come  and  be  presented  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
As  he  approached,  he  found  the  headquarters  in  a 
large  farm-house,  with  a  spacious  tent  before  it  for 
the  general,  and  smaller  tents,  in  the  adjoining  fields, 
for  his  guards  ;  and  everything  in  perfect  order.  He 
writes,  'As  I  rode  up,  I  observed  La  Fayette  in  front 
of  the  house,  conversing  with  an  officer,  tall  of  stat- 
ure, with  a  mild  and  noble  countenance.  It  was 
Washington  himself.  I  alighted  and  was  presented 
by  La  Fayette  and  was  invited  into  the  house,  where 
I  met  many  prominent  officers,  and  although  dinner 
was  over,  a  fresh  dinner  was  prepared  for  me.  A  few 
glasses  of  wine  accelerated  the  acquaintances  I  had 
to  make,  and  I  soon  found  myself  at  ease  near  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  The  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence that  characterize  him  are  evident  from  every- 
thing about  him  ;  but  the  confidence  he  gives  birth  to 
never  occasions  improper  familiarity;  for  the  senti- 
ment he  inspires  is  a  profound  esteem  for  his  virtues 
and  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  The  continent  of 
North  America,  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  is  a  great 
volume,  every  page  of  which  presents  his  eulogium.' 

"The  object  of  Washington,  in  concentrating  the 
forces  in  Westchester  County,  having  failed  by  reason 
of  the  great  accessions  to  the  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton in  New  York,  plans  were  formed  for  a  southern 
expedition  to  crush  Cornwallis ;  and  the  scene  of 
gayety,  at  and  around  the  old  Odell  homestead,  termi- 
nated on  the  19th  of  August,  when  the  encampment 
was  broken  up,  and  Westchester  County,  from  White 
Plains  to  Peekskill  was  alive  with  the  tramp  of  troops, 
the  gleam  of  arms  in  the  summer  sun  and  the  lumb- 
ering of  artillery  and  baggage-wagons  along  its  roads. 
And  the  brilliant  French  army  left  the  green  hills  of 
Westchester  county,  which  had  witnessed  its  brief  and 
joyous  sojourn." 

The  portion  of  Greenburgh,  however,  most  densely 
populated  is  that  lying  along  the  Old  Post  road  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  and  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nepperhan.  The  successive  villages 
directly  on  the  Hudson  River,  moving  northward  from 
the  southern  line,  are  Hastings,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Irving- 
ton  and  Tarrytown.  In  population,  and  as  a  centre 
of  business  and  trade  to  the  adjacent  country,  Tarry- 
town  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important,  al- 
though it  lies  on  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
township,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  formerly 
known  as  Beekmantown,  and  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
Tarrytown  proper,  extending  over  into  the  adjoining 
township  of  Mount  Pleasant,  north  of  the  Andre 
Brook.  Tarrytown  might  be  almost  said  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  townships.    While  to 
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those  from  abroad  it  bears  the  one  name  of  Tarry- 
town,  it  consists  really  of  two  distinct  villages,  each 
baring  its  own  post-office  and  its  own  incorporation, 
president  and  board  of  trustees.  The  name  of  Tarry- 
town  belongs  properly  to  the  part  lying  in  Green- 
burgh,  while  the  name  of  North  Tarrytown  belongs 
to  that  lying  in  Mount  Pleasant. 

There  are  other  villages  or  settlements  in  the  town- 
ship, such  as  Ardsley  (formerly  called  Ashford),  lying 
about  a  mile  or  a  little  over  east  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nepperhan,  directly  opposite  to  ! 
the  Ardsley  station,  on  the  right  bank  and  on  the 
New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad  (the  station 
was  formerly  known  as  Ashford,  but  the  name  has 
lately  been  changed  to  Ardsley  in  compliment,  it  is 
said,  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  whose  large  landed  estate, 
known  as  "  Ardsley,"  is  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood); East  Irvington,  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Irvington  proper,  nearly  midway  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Nepperhan  ;  Glenville,  lying  about 
a  mile  east  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  stage  road  to  White 
Plains;  and  Elmsford,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Gxeenburgh  and  Hall's  Corners,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Tarrytown,  where  the  White  Plains  road  i 
crosses  the  Nepperhan.  The  New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad  runs  through  Ehnsfbrd,  and  it  has 
there  also  a  depot. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  township,  not  far  from 
the  Bronx  River  and  the  Harlem  Railroad,  which  in 
that  vicinity  runs  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
through  Greenburgh,  are  the  hamlets,  successively, 
moving  from  south  to  north,  of  Greenville,  Hartsdale, 
Hart's  Corners,  and  a  part  of  the  incorporated  village 
of  White  Plains,  the  county-seat.  The  principal  part 
of  that  village  lies,  however,  on  the  opposite  or  east 
side  of  the  Bronx  River,  in  the  township  of  White 
Plains.  The  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
village  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  Bronx  leaves  the 
part  thus  included,  as  it  was  before,  still  within  the 
limits  of  Greenburgh.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  is 
one  village  lying  in  two  townships. 

The  population  of  Greenburgh  by  the  census  of 
187">  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  By  the  census  of  1880  it  was  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  thus  showing  a  loss 
of  population  in  rive  years  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty-two.  This  period  of  time  succeeded  the  great 
financial  and  business  depression  in  New  York 
City,  by  which  Westchester  County  was  severely 
affected. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss  of  population,  however, 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  property. 
The  assessed  valuation,  as  corrected  and  published  in 
the  supervisor's  report  for  August,  18X4,  shows  the 
following  result:  Assessed  valuation  corrected  for 
1874,  $7,21 2.424 ;  assessed  valuation  corrected  for 
1XX4,  !?10,1.">7,7")2 ;  thus  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years 
of  $2,046,828.  In  1X74  the  value  of  land  per  acre  in 
the  township  of  Greenburgh  was  jm.'i.UX;  the  value 


per  acre  in  1X84  was  $583.04, — thus  showing  a  gain 
in  the  value  per  acre  in  ten  years  of  $169.06. 

The  Village  of  Hastings.— Of  the  villages  on 
the  side  of  Greenburgh  next  to  the  Hudson  River, 
the  first  one  that  is  reached  as  the  traveler  moves 
northward  is  Hastings,  eighteen  and  a  quarter  miles 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  elevated  river-bank,  and  through  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen,  there  flows  a  small 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Hudson.  From  many 
points  the  view  of  the  river  up  and  down,  with  its 
bold  shores  in  the  distance,  and  the  Palisades  imme- 
diately opposite,  is  very  striking  and  impressive.  Its 
present  population  is  about  one  thousand. 

The  village  and  its  environs  contain  many  beauti- 
ful residences  and  country-seats.  Among  them  are 
those  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Minturn  (widow  of  the  late  Rob- 
ert B.  Minturn),  of  W.  F.  Christie,  of  E.  S.  Mills,  of 
Dr.  DanielS.  Draper  (son  of  the  late  eminent  Pro-, 
lessor  John  W.  Draper,  whose  home  was  here  until 
he  died,  January  4, 1882,  and  here  still  on  the  Draper 
grounds  is  the  telescope  that  was  used  by  Professor 
Draper  in  taking  those  beautiful  photographs  of  the 
moon,  which  awakened  so  deep  an  interest  when  they 
were  given  to  the  world),  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hoppock,  and 
also  the  handsome  marble  residences  of  the  late 
Thomas  Eraser  and  Dr.  Gerscheidt,  together  with 
many  others.  Farther  down  toward  the  water-front 
is  a  large  establishment  for  manufacturing  artifical 
stone,  and  also  a  stone-yard,  and  the  Composite  Car- 
Wheel  Company. 

There  are  two  Revolutionary  incidents  connected 
with  the  locality,  although  the  name  of  Hastings,  as 
applied  to  it,  was  then  unknown.  One  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Hudson  River  at  this  point  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  six  thousand  British  troops,  after  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, both  toward  the  end  of  1776,  when  he  was 
marching  to  attack  Fort  Lee,  whose  guns  endangered 
the  British  communications  by  water  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  to  pursue  the  retreating  Americans 
under  Washington  through  New  Jersey.  The  other 
was  the  encounter  said  to  have  taken  place  in  what 
was  known  as  Edgar's  Lane,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1777,  between  a  troop  of  Colonel  Sheldon's  horse  and 
a  body  of  Hessian  soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Wurtz. 
who  had  come  up  on  a  marauding  incursion  in  the 
neighborhood.  Colonel  Sheldon,  having  been  ap- 
prised at  New  Castle  of  the  enemy's  intention,  came 
quietly  down  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  Odell.  and 
secreting  himself  and  his  troop  in  ambush  among  the 
tu  ts  along  the  lane  through  which  the  Hessians  were 
to  pass,  awaited  their  coming.  He  did  not  have  to 
wait  very  long.  Misled  by  the  answer  to  their 
inquiry  given  by  Peter  Post,  a  patriot  yeoman,  the 
Hessians  went  galloping  down  the  lane  with  a  feeling 
of  calm  security,  when  suddenly  Colonel  Sheldon  ami 
his  troop  burst  upon  them  in  a  furious  charge  that 
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threw  them  into  confusion  and  panic,  so  that  they  all 
ied,  vainly  hoping  to  escape  their  pursuers.  Many 
of  the  Hessians  were  left  dead  or  wounded  along  the 
lane,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others  attempt- 
ing to  escape  by  the  river  were  drowned.  Colonel 
Emmerick,  at  Yonkers,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster 
from  one  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  hack  to  his 
quarters  again,  was  greatly  exasperated  and  sent  a 
detachment  to  avenge  the  disgrace  and  loss.  The 
Unfortunate  Peter  Post,  whose  misleading  answer  was 
the  occasion  of  their  disaster,  was  a  special  object  of 
their  anger  and  rough  attentions.  They  beat  him 
unmercifully,  and  left  him  for  dead.  But  his  body, 
like  his  patriotism,  was  too  vital  to  be  thus  extin- 
guished, and  he  returned  to  life. 

The  history  of  Hastings,  as  connected  with  its 
present  name  and  development,  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  A 
mill  was  erected  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  depot  now  stands,  and  by  it  the 
little  stream  was  converted  to  a  useful  purpose  as  a 
water-power.  Owing  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  going  to  and  fro  between  the 
river-shore  and  the  country  on  the  plateau  behind  it. 
But  a  roadway  was  at  length  graded  down,  which 
gave  access  to  the  water-front  and  led  to  the  opening 
of  transport  communication  on  the  river.  Among 
the  earliest  to  engage  in  business  enterprise  was  a 
Mr.  Sheckler,  a  German  of  large  natural  ability,  who 
gave  an  impulse  to  trade  by  sailing  a  sloop  to  and 
from  New  York  City.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Sheckler  adopted  some  methods  of  making  money 
which  were  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  afterwards 
moved  in.  He  set  up  a  bone-factory,  which  tainted 
the  air.  He  manufactured  sulphur,  which  was  not 
agreeable.  He  opened  a  distillery  for  the  production 
of  cheap  spirits,  which  was  detrimental  in  several 
ways.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  to  him  very  largely 
that  the  new  life  and  activity  were  due. 

A  little  later  there  came  upon  the  scene  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  Mr.  Anthony  Constant,  who  owned 
much  of  the  land  upon  which  the  village  was  after- 
•wards  built.     He  was  a  resident  during  the  time 
■when  the  Croton  Aqueduct  and  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  were  in  process  of  construction.    Mr.  Con- 
stant is  remembered  as  a  man  of  agreeable  manners, 
with  a  charming  domestic  circle  about  him,  and  as 
[having  had  a  residence  in  the  city  as  well  as  a 
country-seat  on  the  Hudson.    Owing  to  large  ex- 
penses, it  is  said,  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  some 
•  of  his  real  estate,  and  he  accordingly  laid  out  the 
village,  and  sold  his  land  in  small  lots.    One  of  the 
principal  streets  running  north  and  south  through 
the  heart  of  the  village  is  Constant  Street,  which 
was  located  upon  his  own  property,  and  hence  took 
its  name  from  him.    The  village,  in  fact,  then  as- 
sumed the  form  which  it  still,  for  the  most  part, 
.retains. 

At  that  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after,  a  colony 


of  Italians  constituted  what  has  been  described  by  a 
long-time  resident  as  "a  picturesque  and  pleasant 
element"  in  the  community.  Mr.  Bagioli  erected 
several  houses,  one  of  which  he  occupied  with  his 
family,  and  the  others  he  either  rented  or  sold.  Mr. 
Ferrero,  a  member  of  the  old  Chambers  Street  Opera 
Company,  purchased  a  residence,  and  Mr.  Rapetti,  a 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  built  a  large  house.  They 
attracted  many  of  their  countrymen  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mr.  Foresti,  a  friend  of  Silvio  Pellico,  Mr. 
Salvi,  an  eminent  tenor,  Benedetti,  and,  in  fact,  many 
others  with  the  peculiar  talent  of  Italians  for  amus- 
ing themselves,  made  the  place  lively  and  bright 
They  gradually  fell  away,  however,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  until  now  they  are  all  gone. 

After  they  had  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  the 
place  they  filled  was  largely  taken  up  by  another 
nationality  of  adopted  citizens,  the  Germans.  They 
resorted  to  the  place  at  first  as  a  summer  sojourn,  but 
their  growing  interest  led  afterwards  to  their  making 
homes,  and  to  the  erection  of  large  sugar-factories, 
which  at  one  time  were  very  prosperous.  The  village 
seemed,  indeed,  at  that  period  to  be  taking  on  distinc- 
tively manufacturing  characteristics.  A  man  of  ster- 
ling virtue  and  noble  impulses,  a  Mr.  Saunders,  had 
also,  in  this  early  history  of  the  village,  established  a 
patent  axle-factory,  while  an  enormously  large  quarry 
of  marble,  out  of  which  the  custom-house  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  O,  was  built,  gave  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands. 

But  later  experience  showed  that  land  which  was 
exceedingly  valuable  for  summer  residences,  when 
homes  were  costly,  and  which  was  detached  from  any 
large  business  centre,  could  not  be  made  renumera- 
tiveto  the  holder  in  a  purely  business  form.  Accord- 
ingly, almost  every  industry  of  that  kind  in  the  vil- 
lage has  been  now  abandoned,  a  result  which  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  fire  which,  in  1872,  laid  the 
large  sugar  refinery  in  ashes.  The  present  position  of 
Hastings,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  country  place  on  the 
river-bank,  attractive  for  a  residence  or  summer  so- 
journ, and  convenient  of  access  from  the  city. 

Hastings  has  three  churches  and  a  mission  chapel. 
The  churches  are  the  Reformed,  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Matthew's  Roman  Catholic.  The  mission  chapel  is 
in  connection  with  Zion  Episcopal  Church  of  Dobbs 
Ferry. 

The  oldest  of  them  is  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
was  organized  October  29,  1850.  Its  brick  edifice 
was  erected  mainly  by  the  efforts  and  contributions  of 
Mr.  Albert  Chrystie,  whose  memory  is  still  gratefully 
cherished.  His  first  intention  was  simply  to  erect  a 
building,  and  allow  it  to  be  used  by  any  clergyman  of 
any  denomination  ;  but  foreseeing  the  inconvenience 
likely  to  result  from  this  management,  he  was  after- 
wards induced  to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  Its  cosmopolitan  character- 
istic impressed  upon  it  in  the  beginning  still  remains, 
for  its  worshippers  are  gathered  not  from  onedenomi- 
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nation  only,  but  from  several.  There  are  about 
seventy  families  in  the  congregation  and  about  one 
hundred  and  eleven  communicants  in  the  member- 
ship. The  church  was  for  a  long  time  very  prosper- 
ous, but  it  was  much  affected  by  the  troubles  that  came 
on  in  all  business  departments,  and  by  removals  from 
the  place. 

Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr., 
afterwards  Dr.  Phelps,  principal  of  Hope  College,  in  j 
Michigan.  His  term  ofservice  continued  from  1850  to 
1869.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  McL. 
Quackenbush,  D.D.,  who  served  the  church  from  185 'J  to 
1860.  He  was  followed  in  1861  by  the  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Johnson,  who  remained  until  18(55.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
R.  G.  Peck  was  his  successor  in  1865,  and  continued 
as  pastor  until  April,  1882.  For  a  year  the  church 
was  then  without  a  pastor  until,  in  May,  1883,  the 
Rev.  Mattoon  M.  Curtis  accepted  its  call,  and  entered  I 
upon  his  pastoral  duties.  He  remained  until  Janu- 
ary 1,1885.  At  the  present  time  the  pastor  is  the 
Rev.Wm.  A.  Dumont,  lately  graduated  from  theUniou 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  July  21,  1*85.  The  church 
property  is  valuable,  and  almost  free  of  debt. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  and  services  of  the 
late  Albert  Chrystie,  the  congregation  some  years  ago 
erected  a  tablet  in  the  church,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
pulpit,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"A  Memorial 
''.  of 

Albert  CiinvsTiE, 
who  departed  this  life,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
April  2:5,  1856,  aged  06  years,  5  months  and  8  days. 
To  his  instrumentality  the  origin  and  prosperity  of  this  Church  were, 
under  the  Divine  Messing,  mainly  owing  ; 
In  token  of  which,  and  of  his  Christian  character,  the  congre- 
gation worshipping  here  have  erected  this  tablet. 
"Them  also  which  sleep  iu  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him.' 
1  These.  C.  4,  V.  14." 

It  is  fitting  to  notice  here  that  Mrs.  Frances  Few 
Chrystie,  the  venerable  widow  of  Albert  Chrystie, 
just  referred  to  above,  died  at  her  residence  in  Hast-  | 
ings,  on  Thursday  morning,  March  26,  1885,  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  her  age.  It  was  the  privilege  of  j 
the  writer  to  converse  with  her  in  her  own  house  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  information  for  this  history,  on 
March  19th,  just  one  week  before  she  died.  Her 
funeral  took  place  on  Mardi  29th,  and  the  following 
notice  of  her  herself  and  husband  appeared  the  next 
morning  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York: 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  ( 'hrystie  at  Hurting*. 
"  Mrs.  Frances  Few  Chrystie,  of  Hastings-ou-the- 
Hudson,  having  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  four-score  and 
sixteen  years,  was  buried  yesterday.  A  special  car 
on  the  11.35  A.  II.  train  from  the  city,  carried  many  , 
friends  and  relatives,  who  gathered  in  the  old  home- 
stead, where  the  last  fifty  years  of  her  life  had  been 
spent, and  listened  to  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Curtis,  as  he 
read  the  funeral  services.    Mrs.  Chrystie  came  of  a  I 


Revolutionary  family,  and  held  in  personal  recollec- 
tion the  faces  of  many  of  those  who  shaped  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Republic.  Her  father,  Colonel  William 
Few,  led  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  Georgia  through  many 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  colony  became 
a  State  he  was  sent  as  its  representative  to  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution  ;  he  was  after- 
ward the  first  to  sit  for  Georgia  in  the  Senate.  Wash- 
ington was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  house,  while  among 
the  treasured  traditions  of  the  family  is  that  which 
tells  of  his  dancing  with  Mrs.  Chrystie's  mother. 
Her  two  uncles,  Major  Chrystie  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John  Chrystie,  after  whom  Chrystie  Street,  in  this 
city  was  named,  were  officers  in  the  regular  army, 
serving  in  the  War  of  1812.  Her  husband,  Major  Al- 
bert Chrystie,  went  through  the  Mexican  War,  and  his 
father  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Chrystie  was  a  niece  of  Albert  Gallatin,  and,  in  her 
Younger  days,  mingled  much  in  the  gay  society  of 
Washington." 

The  next  church  erected  was  the  Baptist.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Thomas,  a  retired  gentleman  of  means,  contributed 
the  funds.  His  death,  however,  and  the  pecuniary 
losses  that  afterwards  overtook  his  family,  gave  the 
church  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  It 
has  now  for  some  considerable  time  been  closed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  erected  at  a  more  re- 
cent date,  is  numerously  attended  and  prosperous.  It 
is  under  the  charge  of  Father  O'Connor,  who  is  much 
respected,  outside  of  his  church,  as  well  as  in. 

The  mission  chapel  here  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Dobbs  Ferry  has  been  generously  aided  by  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Minturn,  whose 
benevolent  efforts,  during  his  life-time,  were  so  well 
known. 

Dunns  Ferry. — The  next  village  north  of  Hastings, 
on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  anil  Hudson  Riv- 
er Railroad,  is  Dobbs  Ferry,  nineteen  and  one-half 
miles  distant  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  in  New 
York  City.  Iu  compliance  with  the  writer's  request, 
the  Hon.  D.  Ogden  Bradley,  president  of  the  Tarry- 
town  National  Bank,  who  has  long  been  a  resident  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  and  for  several  years  President  of  the 
village,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  sketch  of 
its  history : 

Dobbs  Ferry  is  an  incorporated  village,  lying 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  commencing 
t  wo  miles  north  of  the  northerly  line  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  and  five  miles  north  ot  the  northerly  line  of 
the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  as  now  established.  It  is  m  al  - 
ly square  in  form,  ami  its  boundary  lines  are  a  trifle  iu 
excess  of  a  mile  in  length  on  each  of  its  four  >ide>.  It 
covers  the  ridge  lying  between  a  small  creek,  known 
as  Saw-Mill  River,  ami  the  Hudson,  ami  its  bounda- 
ries touch  the  waters  of  both  streams.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  two  thousand  live  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
has  no  manufactories, and  itsonly  traffic  is  in  tin-supply 
of  the  daily  current  wants  of  its  people.  Its  property 
is  assessed,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  at  one  million 
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lour  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  which  lij^n  ix-w,  in  view  of  the  low  stand- 
ard of  valuation  adopted  by  the  assessors,  show  an 
aetual  valuation  of  quite  three  millions  of  dollars. 
It  contains    twenty-six    country-seats,   which  are 

valued  at  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  each,  8  e 

of  which  are  estimated  at  a  much  higher  figure. 
It  has  many  beautiful  cottages  and  homes  of  less  pre- 
tension. 

Its  government  springs  out  of  four  elections  held 
every  year,  each  of  which  is  of  importance.  The  elec- 
tion of  president  and  trustees  for  the  village  takes 
place  near  the  middle  of  March.  The  election  for 
supervisor  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  town  in 
which  the  village  is  located,  and  which  has  concur- 
rent jurisdiction,  follows  one  week  afterwards.  The 
election  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  which  is  given 
control  and  direction  of  the  free  schools,  takes  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  election  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  for  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  for  other  county,  State  ami  national 
officers,  takes  place  in  November.  So  many  elec- 
tions exhaust  the  vigilance,  and  weary  such  citizens 
as  are  actively  engaged  in  private  business.  They 
give  dangerous  prominence  and  force  to  a  class  of 
persons  whose  only  quality  lies  in  their  power  to 
vote. 

The  right  to  assess  and  to  levy  taxes  on  every  piece 
of  property  is  given  to  three  distinct  sets  of  officers, 
who  perform  their  duties  at  lixed  different  times  in 
every  year.  Ardsley,  the  country-seat  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  is  acompact  body  of  land,  lying  partly  in  the 
village  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  partly  in  the  village  of  Irving- 
ten  and  partly  outside  of  all  village  limits,  in  the 
town  of  Greenburgh.  Its  owner  is  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  to  one  town,  to  two  villages,  and  to  four  school 
collectors.  Seven  boards  of  assessors  each  year  assess 
all  or  parts  of  this  property.  This  system  is  so  exceed- 
ingly crude,  so  annoying  to  property-owners  and  so 
_ liable  to  abuse  that  the  fact  that  it  ever  existed  is 
likely  to  be  quoted  in  the  future  with  surprise. 

The  name  of  Dobbs  Ferry  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  one  Jeremiah  Dobbs,  a  Swede,  who  was  a  fisher- 
man, and  lived  at  Willow  Point,  near  the  southern 
Line  of  the  present  village,  added  to  his  meagre  in- 
come, prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  by  ferrying 
occasional  travelers  across  the  Hudson.  He  used  a 
style  of  boat  known,  at  that  day,  as  a  periauger.  It 
was  a  canoe  made  by  hollowing  out  a  solid  log,  and 
wits  propelled  by  a  single  oar,  kept  in  vigorous  motion 
at  the  stern.  A  skill'  ferry  has  been  maintained  ever 
since,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  business  priv- 
ilege is  still  deemed  of  value  by  the  family  which 
has  exercised  ownership  of  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years  past. 

The  first  white  settlers  found  here  a  large  popula- 
tion.   A  family  ot  Indians  were  then  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  fresh-water  brook  which  empties  into 
the  Hudson  near  the  present  northerly  boundary  line 
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of  the  viliage.  These  Indians  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  fact  that  the  gap  in  the  ridge,  which  sep- 
arates the  Saw-Mill  River  Valley  from  the  Hudson, 
enabled  them  to  get  to  their  hunting-grounds,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  over  foot-paths  of  light  and 
easy  grades.  They  called  the  place  "  Wcecquaes- 
guck,"  and  they  came  very  naturally,  in  time,  to  be 
known  by  that  name  themselves.  They  were  a  part 
of  the  great  Mohegan  tribe,  which  became  so  distin- 
guished for  its  cunning,  skill,  daring  ami  undaunted 
bravery. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  settlement 
had  been  maintained  for  centuries,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  Indians  had  lived  and  died  in  it  ;  yet 
not  a  vestige  remains  to  bear  testimony  to  their  exis- 
tence or  history.  It  is  true  their  wigwams  were  built 
of  bark,  and  would  naturally  soon  decay  and  perish  ; 
still,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  monument,  not  even 
a  grave,  is  found  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
brave  and  heroic  race  which  lived  and  llourishcd  here 
so  long.  It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  how  easily  en- 
tire races,  like  individuals,  pass  away  and  arc  for- 
gotten. 

The  great  abundance  of  shells,  which  still  cover  the 
knolls  near  the  river,  show,  perhaps,  that  the  Indians 
were  fond  of,  and  lived  largely  upon,  oysters.  ( iame 
was  very  plenty.  Deer  frequented  the  neighborhood, 
and  wolves  in  packs  found  shelter  in  the  rugged  hill- 
tops. Enough  of  quail  and  woodcock,  of  squirrels, 
rabbits,  raccoons  and  foxes,  and  of  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  still  remain  to  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  white  settlements,  the  land  must  have  supported 
a  great  variety  of  animal  life. 

The  fact  that  Dobbs  Ferry  lies  directly  opposite  the 
northerly  end  of  the  "Palisades"  (which  ire  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  which  are 
very  precipitous  and  well-nigh  insurmountable  for 
twenty  miles  up  to  this  point)  gave  it  very  consider- 
able prominence  during  the  Revolution.  The  "Pali- 
sades" were  a  troublesome  barrier  on  the  shortest 
available  route  of  communication  between  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  which  were  stationed  above  and  around 
New  York  City,  and  the  other  forces  of  the  same  army, 
which  were  operating  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  river  made  it  necessary  to  change  horses 
on  both  sides,  as  they  could  not  be  carried  across  in  the 
rude  contrivances  then  used  for  ferriage.  Dobbs 
Ferry,  or  the  "  ferry,"  was  therefore  mentioned  with 
much  particularity  many  times  in  the  instructions 
which  were  given  to  dispatch-bearers  and  to  officers 
passing  between  different  divisions  of  the  army.  It 
was  as  well  known  in  those  days  by  name  as  were  any 
of  the  larger  settlements  in  its  vicinity. 

The  district  was  raided,  tormented  and  plundered 
during  the  entire  Revolutionary  period  by  the  "Cow- 
boys" and  the  "Skinners,"  the  bummers  of  both 
armies.  Peaceful  industry  was  made  impossible  and 
was  driven  out.  Life  and  property  were  constantly 
in  danger.    Everybody  who  could  flee,  fled. 
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Earthworks  were  established  at  several  points 
within  the  village.  An  embankment  at  the  foot  of 
Chestnut  Street  was  leveled  only  a  few  years  since. 
The  outlines  of  a  redoubt,  in  a  perfect  condition,  are 
still  preserved  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Livingston  Avenue.  The  remains 
of  a  fort,  a  still  more  imposing  earthwork,  are  care- 
fully preserved  on  a  knoll  a  few  rods  to  the  southeast 
of  the  redoubt. 

The  British  army,  on  November  5,  177(5,  after  the 
battle  of  White  Plains,  rendezvoused  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  remained  here  eight  days.  It  then  returned 
to  Kingsbridge,  in  New  York  City. 

General  Lincoln's  division,  of  the  American  army, 
encamped  here  on  January  29,  1777,  and  remained 
for  a  short  time. 

The  colonial  Postmaster-General,  in  the  fall  of  1777, 
ordered  all  mail  matter  for  Ne  w  York  City  to  be  sent 


van  nnrcii  ijvin<;st<>n  house, 

Where  the  Involution  «ius  concluded.    The  old  pari  i-  shows  in  the  rear. 


to  Dobbs  Ferry.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
post-office  thus  designated  was  then  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  River,  near  Tappan,  which  was  a  mil- 
itary centre  of  great  importance. 

Three  boys  were  overtaken  by  a  lot  of  Tory  Cow- 
boys, who  were  mounted  on  horses,  in  November, 
1777,  at  a  point  on  Ashford  Avenue,  a  few  rods  wot 
of  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the  village.  The 
boys  taunted  the  horsemen  on  the  meanness  of  their 
pursuits,  until  the  latter  completely  lost  their  tempers 
ami  their  self-control.  Two  of  the  boys  (Smith  and 
Lawrence)  were  so  terribly  mutilated  that  they  sur- 
vived only  a  few  days;  but  the  third  boy  (Vincent) 
partially  recovered,  although  painfully  crippled  for 
life,  The  outrage  was  deemed  cowardly  and  inhu- 
man. It  attracted  widespread  attention  and  produced 
a  general  feeling  of  indignation.  Vincent  was  almost 
immediately  pensioned  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
first  pension   ever  granted  by  the   United  Colo- 


nies, and  it  was  given,  of  course,  to  a  Dobbs  Ferry 
boy. 

A  break  of  nearly  six  years  in  the  heat  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  which  there  is  no  event  of  any  considera- 
ble note  recorded  or  recalled  by  the  traditions  of  the 
neighborhood,  shows  that  the  constant  raidings  and 
the  ever-present  dangers  from  hostile  armies  must 
have  reduced  the  population  of  the  locality  to  a  very 
small  number. 

General  Washington,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (who 
was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army) 
and  Governor  Clinton  met  on  May  .;,  17*3,  after  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  in  a  house  still  standing  on 
Broadway,  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  to  settle  terms  for  the 
disbandment  of  the  two  armies.  It  was  the  only  time 
that  these  distinguished  gentlemen  ever  met.  Great 
pomp  ami  state  were  maintained  during  the  confer- 
ence, which  lasted  for  a  number  of  days. 
The  building  was  carefully  guarded  by 
several  companies  of  soldiers.  So  impor- 
tant were  these  negotiations  deemed  to 
be,  that  mounted  messengers  were  dis- 
patched hourly  to  both  the  Continental 
and  the  British  camps.  Here  were  signed 
the  papers  by  which  the  American  army 
was  disbanded,  and  in  which  the  British 
gave  up  all  claim  upon  the  allegiance  and 
control  of  the  country.  No  more  impor- 
tant acts  could  be  performed.  It  was  the 
grand  climax  of  a  long-continued,  gigan- 
tic struggle,  the  glorious  consummation 
of  what  had  been  through  so  many  dark 
years  so  ardently  hoped  for.  The  papers 
there  signed  gave  freedom  to  a  nation 
and  initiated  another  grand  test  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  spot  should  ever 
be  held  in  honored  remembrance  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  United  States. 

The  lands  on  which  the  village  is  built 
having  formed  part  of  the  Manor  of  Phi  lipsburgh,  thai 
were  declared  by  the  new  government  to  be  forfeited,  in 
consequence  of  the  defection  of  Frederick  Philipse  to 
the  King  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  subsequent 
titles  were  derived  through  the  Commissioners  of 
Forfeitures. 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  western  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage, upon  which  nearly  all  the  population  is  yet  lo- 
cated, became  the  property  of  Peter  Van  Brugh  Lilt 
iugston  in  lsi'.'!.  lie  was  for  many  years  an  enter- 
prising and  conspicuous  person  in  this  locality.  He 
caused  a  portion  of  his  land  to  be  surveyed  in  ls;5'i 
into  small  plots.  He  advertised  an  auction  sale  and 
invited  population,  but  without  much  success.  Per- 
sons are  still  living  on  tracts  bought  at  that  stile  for 
less  than  five  dollars,  which  would  now  sell  readily 
for  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  general  attention  called  to  the  beauties  of 
the  locality  ami  its  desirableness  as  a  suburban  resort 
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seems  to  have  sprung  out  of  an  assertion  of  ultra- 
radical  State  rights  doctrines,  upon  the  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  ridiculous  that  even  after  the 
lapse  of  these  lew  years  the  story  is  almost  incredible. 
The  Legislature  incorporated  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
1832,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  all  of  its  loans, 
grants  and  privileges  that  the  company  should  trans- 
act all  of  its  business  and  receive  and  deliver  all  of 
its  passengers  within  the  State  of  New  York.  Every 
bill  relating  to  the  railroad  which  was  passed  for  fifteen 
years  subsequent  to  its  incorporation  was  surcharged 
with  jealous  hostility  to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Every  possible  device  and  restriction  was  en- 
grafted into  the  laws  to  prevent  either  of  those  neigh- 
boring States  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
new  traffic  and  the  new  sources  of  wealth  which  it 
was  believed  were  being  created.  This  was  a  counter- 
part of  the  Southern  theory,  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  Rebellion.  It  made  the  long  and  very  expen- 
sive dock  into  the  Hudson  at  Piermont  a  necessity. 
All  the  eastern  business  of  the  road,  which  was  hu  ge, 
was  necessarily  transacted  there.  Some  of  it  natur- 
ally found  refuge  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
directly  opposite,  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  the  great  natural  attractiveness  of  the  section 
around  Dobbs  Ferry  invited  new  settlements. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dobbs  Ferry  was  or- 
ganized April  11,  1825.  It  erected  a  frame  building 
in  1827  on  Ashford  Avenue,  on  a  plot  which  is  a  few 
rods  east  of  Broadway.  The  building  was  covered  on 
its  sides  with  shingles,  which  had  been  cleaved  with 
an  ad/e,  instead  of  with  clapboards,  sawed  by  ma- 
chinery, as  is  now  the  custom.  It  was  a  unique 
structure  and  stood,  a  conspicuous  memento  of  the 
past,  until  1880,  when  it  was  taken  down  upon  the 
mistaken  theory  that  it  was  an  impairment  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place. 

Van  Brugh  Livingston  was  one  of  its  first  elders 
and  one  of  its  most  generous  supporters.  A  member, 
who  kept  a  hotel  and  sold  liquors,  was  elected  one  of 
its  deacons  in  1833.  A  bitter  controversy  followed. 
Mr.  Livingston  held  stoutly  that  no  man  could  be  a 
reliable,  good  man  and  follow  such  an  occupation. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Livingston  and  several  others 
withdrew  from  the  church. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  church  has  had  nine 
stated  supplies  and  four  regular  pastors.  The  new 
stone  building  on  Broadway,  now  occupied  by  the 
congregation,  was  completed  in  18G7.  In  that  same 
year  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thornton  M.  Niven, 
Jr.  (now  Dr.  Niven),  was  installed,  and  he  has  con- 
tinuously occupied  its  pulpit  ever  since,  with  great 
acceptableness  to  the  people. 

Zion  Church  (Episcopal)  was  organized  in  1833. 
Van  Brugh  Livingston  was  one  of  its  first  vestrymen, 
and  he  gave  the  land  on  which  the  stone  building  on 
Cedar  Street,  still  occupied  by  the  congregation,  was 
subsequently  erected.  Henry  Chauncey,  Rollin  San- 
ford,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  James  A.  Hamilton  and 


Washington  Irving,  all  men  who  became  widely 
known,  have  been  enrolled  among  its  vestrymen. 
The  Rev.  George  B.  Reese,  who  died  in  March,  1885, 
was  for  nearly  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death  its 
rector.  His  neighbors  showed  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  pastorale  when  they  closed  every  place  of  bus- 
iness in  the  village  and  gathered,  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  on  any  occasion  before,  to  assist  in  the  last 
sad  rites  over  his  remains.  No  history  of  this  place 
would  be  complete  without  a  recognition  of  this  good 
and  useful  man's  work.  His  successor,  the  present 
rector,  is  the  Rev.  Jacob  Le  Roy. 

The  Sumajerfield  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  occupies  a  brick  building  on  Broadway,  was 
organized  June  19,  1S52.  For  two  years  it  was  sup- 
plied by  local  preachers,  until  it  received  its  first 
regular  pastor  in  1854.  Before  the  close  of  his  term 
(he  edifice  was  completed  and  the  dedicatory  services 
were  conducted  by  the  late  Bishop  Simpson.  Two 
other  churches  have  been  organized  largely  from  its 
former  membership, — one  at  Ashford  (now  Ardsley), 
only  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  village  limits,  and 
the  other  at  Irvington.  Its  strength,  of  course,  has 
been  somewhat  impaired  by  this  fact;  but  the  church 
is  and  has  been  an  energetic  and  successful  organiza- 
tion, performing  a  desirable  work.  Its  present  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Keyser. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic), 
which  occupies  a  frame  building  on  Broadway,  ad- 
joining the  Depot  Hill,  has  been  for  twenty  years 
past  in  charge  of  Father  David  O'Connor.  It  has 
probably  the  largesf  congregation  of  any  church  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  is  strongly  felt  in  all  local  af- 
fairs. Its  strength  attests  the  earnest,  long-continued 
and  self-sacrificing  work  of  its  venerable  priest. 

Dobbs  Ferry  responded  liberally  to  the  country's  call 
for  soldiers  in  1861.  At  least  twenty  of  her  citizens 
enlisted  and  went  to  the  front.  Some  of  them  died 
while  in  the  service,  and  their  remains  lie  in  the 
graveyard  on  Ashford  Avenue.  Their  graves  are 
strewn  with  flowers  on  each  Decoration  Day  by  their 
old  neighbors,  who  recall  with  gratitude  their  patriotic 
sacrifices. 

The  name  of  Dobbs  Ferry  has  always  been  a  sore 
annoyance  to  many  of  its  residents.  They  regard  it 
as  untasteful  and  incongruous  as  those  names  which 
are  borne  so  patiently  by  some  Western  towns,  such 
as  Tombstone,  Buzzard's  Roost,  etc.  There  have  been 
frequent  and  continuous  efforts  put  forth  to  make  the 
village  homes  still  more  inviting  by  associating  a 
pleasant  name  with  a  pleasant  place.  Van  Brugh 
Livingston  filed  maps  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as 
early  as  the  year  1830,  and  tried,  without  success,  to 
re-christen  the  locality  as  Livingston's  Landing.  It 
is  so  described  in  all  title-deeds  dated  within  twenty 
years  after  that  date. 

The  effort  was  actively  revived  in  1870.  Public 
meetings  were  called  and  committees  were  appointed. 
It  was  determined,  after  much  thought  and  delibera- 
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tion,  to  try  to  name  t lie  village  after  Paulding,  one  of 
the  captors  of  the  British  spy,  Andre.  A  final  meet- 
ing was  called  in  order  to  stifle  all  opposition.  A 
general  attendance  and  a  free  discussion  were  invited. 
The  meeting  was  a  very  full  one.  The  arguments  for 
a  change  were  carefully  given.  It  was  claimed  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  as  Dohhs;  that  he  had  done  nothing  whatever 
to  warrant  it ;  that  a  double  name  is  always  in  bad 
taste ;  that  a  "  ferry  "  is,  in  the  popular  understanding, 
a  place  of  low  resort,  and  that  the  name  of  a  place  so 
full  of  historic  incidents  should  be  suggestive  of  some 
local  patriotic  event  ;  hence,  Paulding  was  recom- 
mended. The  meeting  was  grave,  dignified,  deliber- 
ative, until  just  as  it  was  about  to  close  in  seeming 
accord,  when  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
listener,  arose  to  speak.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
much  interested  ;  he  was  no  worshipper  of  Dobbs;  he 
disliked  that  his  home  should  be  identified  with  a 
ferry  ;  double  names  were  especially  uncouth  and 
undesirable;  he  had  known  Paulding  personally,  and 
could  not  brook  him.  Van  Wart,  who  also  had  aided 
in  the  capture  of  Andre,  hail  been  a  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  he,  therefore,  moved  that  this  meeting  strike  off 
the  "Van,"  and  call  the  town  "  Wart-on-the-Hud- 
son."  This  speech,  deliberately  made,  in  dead  earnest, 
gave  such  a  ridiculous  turn  to  the  affair  that  nothing 
further  was  attempted  at  that  time. 

The  village  was  subsequently  incorporated  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  of  its  citizens  under  the  name 
of"  Greenhurgh,"  a  name  borrowed  from  the  town  in 
which  it  is  located.  It  was  a  name  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted as  a  compromise  between  the  old  settler  ele- 
ment and  the  new-comers.  It  was  never  fairly  satis- 
fying to  either,  so  that  after  a  few  years  the  name  was, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  changed 
back  again  without  attracting  much  public  attention. 
It  is  senseless  injury  to  a  most  beautiful  locality,  and 
will  some  day  be  dropped  forever. 

The  village  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
<  ircenburgh  on  Julyo,  187.8,  at  an  election  held  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  the  State.  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  votes  were  cast,  all  but  seven  of  which  were 
in  favor  of  the  incorporation.  The  village  has  had 
six  presidents,  one  gentleman  having  been  elected  for 
two  terms,  one  for  three  and  another  for  four.  The 
provision  against  fire  consists  of  a  Hook-and-Ladder 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  1882,  and  has  been 
maintained  with  considerable  energy  and  pride. 
There  is  also  a  good  Union  Free  School,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation.  The  pupils  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  expense  whatever  for  stationery,  books  or 
tuition.  It  employs  a  male  principal  and  six  female 
teachers,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  building  is  a  com- 
modious brick  structure  on  Main  Street,  and  is  invit- 
ing in  its  appointments. 

The  school  for  young  ladies,  under  the  care  of  the 
Misses  Masters,  was  established  in  1877.    It  is  now 


held  in  two  large  buildings  erected  in  1888,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Comb,  of  Dobbs  Ferry.  It  has  at  the  present  time 
seventy-five  pupils,  of  whom  fifty  are  hoarders  and 
twenty-five  day  scholars.  It  engages  the  services  of 
ten  teachers  in  addition  to  the  Misses  Masters,  whose 
oversight  extends  to  all  departments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  Revolutionary  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Dobbs  Ferry  that  this  place  was  agreed 
upon  by  Arnold,  the  traitor,  and  Major  Andre,  who 
was  to  co-operate  with  him  in  consummating  his  trea- 
son, as  the  scene  of  their  first  personal  meeting.  On 
receiving  notice  of  Andre's  intention  to  be  there  on 
September  11,  1780,  twelve  days  before  he  was  cap- 
tured at  Tarrytown,  Arnold  came  down  from  West 
Point  on  the  afternoon  of  September  loth,  and  bavins 
spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
near  Haverstraw,  he  proceeded  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  Uth  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  meet  him. 
By  some  oversight  the  Hritish  gunboats  in  the  stream 
fired  upon  Arnold's  barge,  and  pursued  him  so  closely 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oner. Either  Arnold  did  not  appear  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  or  the  Rritish  commander  had  not  given  orders 
in  anticipation  of  his  coming.  Arnold,  however, 
escaped  to  the  ferry  landing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  having  remained 
there  till  night,  he  returned  up  the  river.  Of  course, 
the  projected  meeting  did  not  take  place,  and  it  is  not 
certainly  known,  in  fact,  whether  or  not  Andre  can! 
up  at  that  time  from  New  York  City. 

It  was  here,  too,  after  Andre  s  trial  and  conviction 
at  Tappan,  that  Lieutenant-Genera]  Robertson,  who 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  a  deputation  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  execution 
of  Andre,  met  General  Greene,  w  hom  Washington  by 
request  had  deputed,  as  "a  private  gentleman,"  to 
receive  his  representations.  The  conference  was  held 
on  October  1,  1780,  but  it  was  fruitless.  The  Deal 
day,  October  2d,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Andre  was  hanged 
at  Tappan. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  in  August,  1781,  an  encounter 
took  place  in  the  river,  near  Dobbs  Ferry,  between 
the  Hritish  and  American  guard-boats.  The  statement 
concerning  it,  from  (iencral  Heath's  Memoirs,  is  as 
follows : 

"On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1781,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  the  Hritish  and  American  guard-boats 
met  in  the  river,  near  Dobbs  Ferry,  when  a  consider- 
able firing  ensued ;  the  Americans  had  one  man 
badly  wounded,  who  died  soon  after.  The  damage 
sustained  by  the  enemy  was  not  known."  "August 
7,  1781,  in  the  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  cannon  at 
Dobbs  Ferry.  It  appeared  that  two  of  the  enemy's 
gunboats  had  come  up  as  high  as  the  ferry,  probably 
to  endeavor  to  seize  some  vessels  or  boats.  On  find- 
ing they  were  discovered,  they  tired  four  cannon,  but 
to  no  effect.    Four  cannon  were  discharged  at  the 
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boats  from  the  battery,  on  which  they  went  down  the 
river." 

IRVINGTON. — The  next  village  above  Dobbs  Ferry 
on  the  north  is  Irvington.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
twenty-one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot  in  New  York  City.  Its  population  is  about 
eighteen  hundred. 

The  physical  and  topographical  features  of  Irving- 
ton  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages on  the  river.  From  the  shore  there  is  a  contin- 
uous ascent  eastward,  but  with  natural  irregularity, 
until  the  land  reaches  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet,  and  forms  east  of  Broadway  a  long  ridge, 
running  from  north  to  south,  upon  which  are  built  a 
succession  of  fine  stone  houses,  large  and  commodious, 
with  lawns  and  cultivated  grounds  attached,  as  resi- 
dences for  gentlemen  of  wealth,  many  of  whom  are 
connected  with  business  establishments  in  the  city. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  thus  formed  there  is  a 
descent  to  the  east  again,  which  terminates  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nepperhan  or  Saw-Mill  River. 

The  village  proper  lies  nearly  midway  between 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  Tarrytown,  and  consists  of  the 
Main  Street,  running  east  from  the  river  up  the  grad- 
ual ascent  to  Broadway,  or  the  Old  Post  road  from  the 
Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Albany,  and  seven  shorter 
streets,  named  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  from  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  cross  the  Main  Street  at  right  angles 
and  extend  some  little  distance  each  way  north  and 
south  of  it.  The  buildings  in  the  village  are  chiefly 
either  moderate-sized  frame  dwelling-houses  or  small 
stores  and  shops  devoted  to  trade  or  to  some  mechan- 
ical business.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  village 
there  is  a  small  brook,  which,  rising  in  the  higher 
ground  east  of  Broadway,  descends  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, crosses  under  that  thoroughfare,  and,  passing 
through  the  Barney  estate,  empties  into  the  Hudson. 

As  the  land  here  formed  a  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipsburgh,  it  was  confiscated  after  the  Revolution 
and  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures  in  many 
cases  to  those  who  had  formerly  leased  it.  Among  the 
purchasers  are  said  to  have  been  Cox  and  Boris  Sty- 
mus  or  Stymets,  who  together  bought  three  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  Jonathan  Odell,  John  Jewel  and 
a  man  named  Purdy  each  [bought,  so  the  tradition 
says,  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  for  himself,  and 
William  Dutcher  bought  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres.  This  aggregate  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  afterwards  became  sub-divided  by 
sale  and  transfer  until  the  original  outline  was  en- 
tirely lost. 

In  1771),  probably  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
a  part  of  the  English  army  encamped  on  the  south 
portion  of  the  land  leased  by  Captain  Buckhout, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  his  house.  Captain 
Buckhout  had  been  a  captain  in  the  English  colonial 
army  during  the  old  French  War.    Now  he  was 


ninety-four  years  of  age  and  very  feeble,  it  was  a 
time  when  the  people  were  suffering  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Hessians,  the  (lowboys  and  the 
galley-men  from  the  river,  wdio  stole  everything  that 
came  within  their  reach.  <  >ne  day  during  this  condi- 
tion of  things  a  galley-man  entered  the  house  of 
Captain  Buckhout  in  searcb  of  plunder.  On  being 
discovered  and  remonstrated  with,  he  stabbed  the 
captain  with  his  bayonet,  wounding  him  severely. 
He  was  captured,  placed  in  irons  and  imprisoned,  and 
a  sentinel  \\as  sent  by  the  British  officer  in  command 
to  guard  the  home  of  Captain  Buckhout  from  further 
spoliation. 

John  Jewel,  of  this  place,  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Buckhout,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  in- 
carcerated in  the  famous  old  Sugar-House  Prison,  in 
New  York. 

Jonathan  Odell,  living  here,  had  a  slave  named 
Caesar,  who  was  hanged  three  times  by  the  Hessians, 
because  he  refused  to  tell  where  his  master  had  bidden 
away  his  hogs.  But  Caesar  managed  to  stand  more 
hanging  than  most  men  of  any  color  could,  and  finally 
came  out  alive  after  all.  The  last  time  they  hanged 
him  it  would  have  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  poor 
old  Caesar's  career,  had  it  not  been  for  a  neighbors 
slave,  who  discovered  him  before  it  was  too  late.  He 
delivered  him  from  his  terrible  suspense  and  Caesar 
resumed  his  place  among  the  living. 

Katrina  Van  Tassel  lived  in  those  days  on  the  place 
now  known  as  Washington  Irving's.  She  was  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  fine  Hock  of  geese  that  were  led 
about  under  the  guidance  of  a  stalwart  gander.  She 
was  very  proud  of  them;  but  the  Hessians  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  viewed  them  with  covetous  eyes 
and  in  a  different  light,  and  several  tirrU  -  attempted 
to  steal  them.  Katrina's  eye,  however,  was  too 
watchful  to  permit  their  success.  She  warned  olf  the 
marauders  with  a  manacing  wave  of  her  hand  and 
the  expression  of  a  chilling,  prophetic  hope  that  the 
old  gander  would  eat  grass  from  the  grave  of  any 
Hessian  who  dared  to  touch  one  of  them. 

An  amusing  incident  of  those  early  times  is  handed 
down  by  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Jewels,  Cap- 
tain Buckhout's  house,  when  the  British  were  en- 
camped there,  stood  a  little  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  on  the  Barney  place,  and  the  house  of 
Mrs.  John  D.  Mairs,  just  below  it,  now  stands  upon 
the  ground  then  occupied  by  the  British  encamp- 
ment. There  was  a  grave-yard  for  colored  people  on 
Captain  Buckhout's  premises,  east  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  place  where  the  orchard  once  was.  Old  Aim! 
Betty,  a  colored  slave,  was  coming  home  one  night, 
and  had  to  pass  by  the  grave-yard.  While  walking 
by  it  alone,  some  weird  idea  seized  her,  and  she 
said  aloud,  "  Rise,  niggers,  and  come  to  judgment/' 
She  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  a  flock  of  sheep  lying 
quietly  there,  arose,  and  put  themselves  in  motion. 
Aunt  Betty,  not  expecting  such  a  prompt  compliance, 
was  frightened  half  to  death.    Without  stopping  to 
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investigate  in  the  darkness,  she  took  to  her  heels,  and 
fleeing  across  the  brook  to  her  house,  opened  the  up- 
per half  of  the  divided  door,  and  sprang  over  into  the 
room  she  hardly  knew  how,  where  she  fell  upon  the 
floor  fainting.  Aunt  Betty  thought  she  had  antici- 
pated Gabriel's  trumpet. 

Later,  in  1M7,  Justus  Dearman,  of  New  York,  bought 
of  William  Dutcher  one-half  of  his  farm,  and  lived 
on  it  until  1848,  when  he  sold  it  to  Gustavo  F.  Sac- 
chi,  for  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  During  the 
same  year  it  was  sold  to  John  Jay,  who  caused  it  to 
be  laid  out  as  the  village  of  D carman,  and  on  Mon- 
day, April  25,  1850,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  the  lots 
were  sold  at  public  auction  by  Coles  &  Chilton,  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  in  New  York.  In  1848  a 
ferry-boat  ran  from  Dearman  to  I'iermont. 

As  there  was  no  church  of  any  kind  in  the  new 
village,  the  Rev.  William  II.  McYickar  was,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  appointed  by  Bishop  Wainwright  as  a 
missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Dearman.  Ser- 
vices were  accordingly  held,  and  a  congregation 
drawn  together  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  same  year,  land  having 
been  given  by  John  Jay  for  a  church  building, 
ground  was  broken  on  August  10,  1852.  The  first 
spadefuls  of  earth  were  turned  up  by  young  children. 
During  the  same  month  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
the  Rev.  William  Creighton,  D.D.,  of  Tarry  town, 
and  on  May  29,  1853,  the  building  was  opened  for 
public  worship  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  McYickar. 
Some  time  after  a  rectory  was  built  on  land  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  which  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John 
McYickar,  D. D.  The  parish  was  incorporated  in 
August,  1858,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Irvington."  The  church  prospered  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  it. 
The  work  was  completed  in  18(54,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Barnabas,  June  11th,  of  that  year  it  was  conse- 
crated by  Dr.  Horatio  Potter,  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Mr.  McYickar  remained  as  rector  until  the  spring  of 
18(57,  when  he  resigned.  The  Rev.  William  II.  Ben- 
jamin, of  New  York  (now  Dr.  Benjamin),  was  called 
to  succeed  him,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Au- 
gust, 18(57.  The  property  is  out  of  debt,  and  the  in- 
come more  than  meets  the  current  expenses. 

In  1868  the  Rev.  Stephen  II .  Tyng,  D.D.,  so  widely 
known  as  the  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  New 
York  City,  bought  the  Stephen  Coles  place  on  C 
Street,  Irvington,  and  alter  renovating  the  house  gave 
it  the  name  of  "Cottage  Home,"  and  made  it  his 
summer  residence.  Upon  retiring  from  the  active 
rectorship  of  St.  George's  Church  he  lived  here  alto- 
gether, and  here,  on  .September.'?,  1885,  he  died. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  traces  its  beginning  to 
the  winter  of  1854.  The  first  public  meetings  were 
held  in  a  barn  on  Main  Street,  upon  the  premises 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  William  Orton. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  a  stone  church  edifice  was 
erected  on  Broadway,  and  in   1864  the  Rev.  Charles 


K.  Mellarg  was  called,  though  it  was  not  till  1855 
that  he  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  resigned  in  1804 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  De  Witt.  now 
professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1805  and  re- 
mained until  18(5;).  He,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Kollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  who  remained  from 
1870  until  1879.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Washington  Choate,  who  was  called  in  1880.  The 
Presbyterian  congregation,  having  erected  a  new  and 
larger  church  edifice  in  1868,  sold  the  old  one  in  1872 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  new  church  is  built  of 
stone  and  stands  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, a  little  farther  to  the  north.  The  church  reports 
a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  six. 

Thi'  Methodists  took  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
their  church  in  1871.  They  held  their  first  meetings 
during  that  year  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Judsoq 
Swift,  in  the  old  public-school  building  on  Broadway] 
A  commodious  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Main 
Street,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  under  the  title  of  "  St.  Paul's  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  of  Irvington."  In  1881  a  con- 
venient parsonage  was  erected  adjacent  to  the  church. 
The  enterprise  was  largely  indebted  for  its  material 
success  to  the  liberality  and  efforts  of  the  Harpers, 
connected  with  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  <x 
Brothers,  New  York,  and  of  the  Wendels,  of  Irving; 
ton.  The  fluctuations  of  the  population  have  not 
allowed  a  large  membership,  rarely  exceeding  forty, 
and  ab<nit  that  number  in  the  Sabbath-school.  There 
have  been  eight  successive  pastors,  most  of  whom 
have  remained  for  but  one  year.  The  last  regular 
pastor,  appointed  in  1884,  was  the  Rev.  Silas  Fitch, 
A.M.  He  died  suddenly.  October  2(i,  1885,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  in  1872,  purchased  the  stone 
building  left  by  the  Presbyterians  after  the  latter 
had  completed  their  new  church  edifice,  farther  north 
on  Broadway.  The  Rev.  Father  Patrick  McGuire 
was  appointed  to  the  pastoral  oversight.  The  church 
is  reported  to  have  a  membership  of  fourteen  hundred. 

In  1854  the  name  of  the  village  was  changed  from 
Dearman  to  Irvington.  It  was  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  George  1).  Morgan  and  the  lion. 
Moses  H.  Grinnell.  The  former  requested  the  late 
Governor  Morgan,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  to  permit  the  name  of  the 
railroad  station  to  be  called  Irvington.  and  to  be  so 
given  on  the  time-table,  and  the  latter  requested  the 
Postmaster-General  to  substitute  Irvington,  in  place 
of  Dearman,  as  the  name  of  the  post-olliee.  It  was, 
of  course,  gratifying  to  Mr.  Irving  in  one  way,  al- 
though he  expressed  his  regret  that  so  good  a  neigh- 
bor as  Mr.  Dearman  should  be  thus  supplanted,  and 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  George  D.  Morgan  a  modes)  letter, 
conveying  at  once  his  thanks  and  his  regrets. 

The  village  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
In  ington  in  1872. 
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The  "  [rvington  Free  Library"  was  founded  in  the 
winter  of  1865.  Its  present  number  of  books  is  two 
thousand.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Frederic  10.  Phinney,  George  L).  Morgan  and  John 
E.  Williams. 

A  new  and  finely-appointed  pnhlie-school  edifice 
was  erected  on  F  Street  in  1S72,  the  land  and  build- 
ing costing  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  school 
employs  seven  teachers. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Irving- 
ton  Water- Works,  completed  May  I,  1884.  The 
water  is  derived  from  an  artesian  well  six  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  reservoir  into  which  the  water  is 
pumped  covers  an  area  of  almost  an  acre,  and  is 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is 
eight  million  gallons,  equal  to  a  supply  for  all  the 
Citizensof  1  rvington  for  two 
hundred  days.  It  affords 
also  the  most  effective  pro- 
tection against  lire  through- 
out the  village.  The  amount 
expended  upon  the  water- 
works up  to  May  1,  1885, 
was  $38,162.56. 

Many  beautiful  bouses 
have  been  erected  in  the 
Village  and  around  it,  with 
grounds  laid  out  at  great 
expense.  The  well-kept 
lawns  and  gardens,  the  fine 
views  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the 
charming  drives,  together 
with  the  good  order  main- 
tained in  the  place  and  the 
generally  excellent  moral 
character  anil  habits  of  the 
people,  render  [rvington  a 
very  attractive  locality  in 
which  to  find  a  home. 

It  would  lie  impossible  to 
describe  in  detail  all  the  Hue 
residences  and  estates  for 

which  the  neighborhood  oflrvington  is  remarkable.  A 
few  of  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

As  one  leaves  the  corporate  limits  of  Dobhs  Ferry 
and  enters  into  those  of  [rvington,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  village  proper,  the  first  large  estate  to 
attract  the  attention  is  that  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
flu-  domains  of  this  gentleman  extend  for  a  consider- 
able distance  northward  on  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way, and  from  that  thoroughfare  stretch  upward  to 
the  east,  passing  over  the  high  ridge  already  referred 
to  and  thence  down  the  other  side  to  the  Saw-Mill 
River  Valley.  Near  the  entrance  stand  some  half- 
dozen  cottages,  which  are  rented.  Farther  up  the 
slope  is  the  large  frame  house  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Lindley,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Field,  while  still  above 
it  is  the  immense  ornate  stone  edifice  erected  by  Mr. 
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Field  as  a  residence  for  his  eldest  son.  Northward 
of  this  mansion  and  below  it  is  the  house  occupied  as 
a  country  residence  by  Mr.  Field  himself.  He  is  the 
proprietor  here  of  about  live  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
of  which  all  belong  to  the  one  general  estate  that 
bears  the  name  of  "Ardsley." 

Opposite  to  "  Ardsley,"  and  on  the  west  or  river 
side  of  Broadway,  is  the  estate  named  "Nuits,"  for  a 
long  time  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  F. 
Oottinet.  Tin'  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
him  in  compliment  to  "Nuits,"  a  small  town  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  in  France,  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Kail- 
way,  of  which  Mr.  Cottinet  was  a  native.  This  line 
place  is  entered  through  a  long  avenue  of  maples! 
The  house  is  situated  near  the  river,  and  is  a  large 
structure  of  yellow  stone,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Nuits, 
in  France,  Mr.  Cottinet 's 
birth-place.  The  estate  com- 
prises about  twenty  acres, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Occupants  for  several  years 
past,  it  is  not  now  in  such  a 
condition  as  it  was  when 
the  proprietor  lived  there. 

Contiguous  to  "Nuits," 
on  the  north,  are  the  shaded 
fields  and  the  old  family 
residence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton.  This  estate  con- 
sists of  about  eighty-live 
acres  and  bears  the  name  of 
"  Nevis, "now  historic  as  the 
name  of  the  British  West 
India  island,  <  only  about 
twenty  square  miles  alto- 
gether, upon  which  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  of  Revolu- 
tionary renown,  was  born  on 
January  11,  17">7.  The 
estate  extends  west  from 
Broadway  to  the  Hudson 
River,  and  is  undoubtedly, 
next  to  Sunnyside,  rendered  famous  by  Irving, 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  this  immediate  vicin- 
ity. It  was  purchased  from  Stephen  B.  Tompkins 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  late  Colonel  James 
A.  Hamilton,  the  son  of  General  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  father  of  the  present  ow  ner.  The  house 
is  roomy  and  comfortable  and  contains  various 
articles  historically  interesting,  such  as  a  picture  of 
General  Washington,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  head  of  Washington  has  ever 
since  been  the  accepted  model.  Washington  him- 
self presented  the  picture  to  his  friend,  General  Ham- 
ilton, as  a  token  of  his  regard.  He  also  presented  ,to 
him  a  silver  wine  cooler,  which  is  still  retained  as  a 
family  heirloom  in  the  Hamilton  mansion. 
A  few  hundred  yards  north  of  "  Nevis  "  is  the  mas- 
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sive  stone  bouse  built  and  occupied  by  Mr.  David 
Dows  as  a  country  residence.  It  is  a  two-story  edi- 
fice, and  the  stone  used  in  erecting  it  was  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Harriman.  The  situation  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  being  near  the  river,  toward  which  the 
well-kept  grounds  gradually  descend.  To  a  spectator 
from  without,  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
house  is  its  great  solidity,  combined  with  its  great 
size.  It  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and 
a  short  time  after,  the  family  moved  in.  The  landed 
estate  consists  of  about  thirty  acres,  and  the  place  is 
known  as  "Charlton  Mall,"  a  name  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Dows  in  honor  of  his  birth-place,  Charlton,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York. 

Adjoining  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dows,  on  the  north, 
is  the  somewhat  smaller  but  very  attractive  residence 
of  Mrs.  John  D.  Mairs.  The  house,  as  already  men- 
tioned, stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  British  en- 
campment in  the  Revolution.  The  name  of  the  place 
is  "  Lynwood." 

The  Barney  estate,  adjoining  Lynwood  on  the 
north,  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River, 
and  is  a  beautiful  domain,  with  large  meadows  and 
lawns  and  tine  trees.  The  house  is  of  yellow  stone, 
and  is  commodious  and  pleasant.  There  are  several 
cottages,  also,  on  the  estate. 

Passing  north  from  the  Main  Street  of  the  village, 
the  first  estate  of  prominence  is  known  as  Tiffany 
Park,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tiffany.  The 
family  residence  is  an  ancient  frame  house,  beauti- 
fully situated  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  and  charming  view  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  hills  of  Rockland  County  beyond. 
There  arc  also  several  cottages  on  the  premises. 

Between  this  place,  on  the  south,  and  Sunnyside, 
once  the  home  of  Washington  Irving,  and  Willow 
Brook,  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  just 
north  of  Sunnyside  Brook  and  road,  the  dividing  line 
between  Irvington  and  Tarry  town,  is  the  estate  now 
owned,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Fargo.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
John  McVickar,  D.D.,  professor  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  It  is  an  attractive  place,  with  fine 
shade-trees  and  an  ample  view  of  the  river. 

To  the  east  of  Broadway,  and  occupying  elevated 
situations,  there  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  homes 
that  arc  suggestive  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Irving  Cliff,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  cliff  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  for  the  fine  view  it  commanded.  It  in 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eliphalet  Wood,  whose 

stone  dwelling-house  here  is  one  of  large  dimensions. 
The  massive,  castle-like  house  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bil  liards, 
north  of  it,  and  tin-  tine  residence  of  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Guiteau,  affording  a  noble  view  of  the  river,  and 
also  that  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Whitchouse  and  of  Mr.  K.  C. 
Gregory,  on  the  south,  and  the  tasteful  residence  of 
Mr.  William  Barton,  farther  up  Broadway,  once  the  I 


residence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Williams,  all  de- 
serve a  larger  notice  than  the  limits  of  this  history 
will  allow. 

The  enormous  stone  house  erected  by  Mr.  James 
Cunningham  some  years  ago  is  a  noticeable  point  of 
interest  in  this  locality.  Its  situation  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  Irvington,  and  the  view  from  it  is  ex- 
tremely grand.  The  house,  however,  is  now,  as  it  has 
:  been  ever  since  its  erection,  entirely  unoccupied. 

Lying  nearly  between  the  two  estates  of  the  late 
Mr.  Cunningham  on  the  north  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
W  illiams  on  the  south  are  the  tine  grounds  and  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  (ieorge  D.  Morgan,  a  relative  of  the  late 
Governor  Morgan  and  a  long-time  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Washington  Irving.  Mr.  Morgan,  with  his 
family,  moved  into  the  house  he  now  occupies  on 
April  29,  1853,  and  a  day  or  two  alter,  Mr.  li  ving 
called  to  give  them  a  welcome  to  "  Dearman,"  which 
;  was  the  name  the  village  then  bore.  As  already 
stated,  it  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Morgan's  influence, 
that  the  name  of  Irvington  was  substituted  for  it. 
The  house  and  its  surroundings  are  indicative  at  once 
of  taste  and  comfort. 

Tahhytowx. — About  three  miles  north  of  Irving- 
ton, and  directly  on  the  dividing  line  that  separates 
the  township  of  Greenburgh  from  that  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  is  the  village  of  Tarrytown.  It  is  distant 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  New  York  City, 
twenty-four  and  seven-tenths  miles,  and  on  the  New 
York  City  and  Northern  Railroad  it  is  twenty-one  miles 
trom  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
The  Hudson  River  Railroad  enters  the  village  by  the 
river-bank  on  the  west,  and  the  Northern  Railroad  en- 
ters it  from  the  opposite  side,  beyond  the  high  ridge  to 
the  east.  Tarrytown  proper  has  a  population  at  the 
present  time  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
though  including  North  Tarrytown,  considered,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  it,  and  the  population  within  the  cor- 
porate limits,  the  total  population  would  amount  prob- 
ably to  about  seven  thousand. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Every  bod  J 
knows  the  facetious  etymology  given  by  Washington 
Irving  in  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  In  ref- 
erence to  the  name  "Tarry  Town,"  he  says:  "This 
name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former  days,  by  the 
good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the 
inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about 
the  village  tavern  on  market-days.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it, 
for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic."  He 
thus  places  this  piece  of '*  history  "  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  other  historical  statements  of  "the  late 
1  >iedrick  Knickerbocker." 

A  well-authenticated  tradition  says  that  there  was 
a  kindred  saying,  but  of  even  stronger  import,  cur- 
rent among  the  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  to 
the  effect  that  the  place  ought  to  be  called  "Tarry 
Town,"  because  their  husbands  went  down  there  on 
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market-days,  when  the  sloops  sailed  to  New  York, 
and  stayed  at  the  tavern  till  they  got  back.  But  this 
saying,  as  a  matter  of  "  history,"  has  about  the  same 
value  as  the  previous  one  just  quoted. 

Another  etymology  is  given  in  Bolton's  History, 
Volume  I.,  page  294,  where  it  is  said:  "Tarwetown, 
the  old  orthography  of  the  Dutch  word  tarwe  (wheat) 
'the  wheat  town,'  probably  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dant culture  of  that  grain  in  this  vicinity."  It  is 
true,  tarwe  "is  the  old  orthography  of  the  Dutch 
word  for  wheat,"  and  it  is  also  the  orthography  at  the 
present  time.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  place 
was  ever  famous  or  even  remarkable  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  name 
"Tarry  Town  "  was  given  to  it  before  the  Dutch  surren- 
dered the  colony  to  the  English.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  it  at  some  time  after  1754.  For 
David  Williams,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  only 
about  seven  months  before  his  death,  August  2,  1831, 
while  dictating  an  account  of  his  life,  said :  "  I  was 
born  in  Tarrytown,  then  called  Philipse's  Manor, 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  October  21,  1754." 
According  to  him,  then,  the  place  in  1754  was  called 
Philipse's  Manor,  and  the  name  "Tarry  Town  "  was 
given  to  it  at  a  later  date.  This  statement  of  Mr. 
Williams  agrees  perfectly  with  the  original  manu- 
script minute-book  of  the  "Town  Clark  for  the 
Manor  of  Philipsburgh,"  from  April,  1742,  to  April, 
1779,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  recorded 
minutes,  from  the  beginning  until  1778,  of  any  such 
place  as  Tarrytown.  In  the  record  of  "  a  town-meet- 
ing held  as  usual  on  the  Manor  the  seventh  day  of 
April,  1778,  and  in  the  second  year  of  our  Indepency," 
(for  Independency),  the  name  of  Tarrytown  occurs 
for  the  first  time,  but  spelled  with  one  In  the  list 
of  officers  elected  is  the  following  :  "George  Monson, 
Overseer  of  Road  In  Tary  Town."  The  name  oc- 
curs three  times  after  this,  and  in  each  case  spelled 
with  two  r's,  twice  in  1779  and  once  in  1783.  Else- 
where the  place  is  always  spoken  of  as  Philipse's 
Manor  or  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at 
White  Plains  the  record  of  a  deed  conveying  land  at 
"Old  Yonkers,"  adjoining  "George's  Point,"  from 
John  Tarry  to  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  in  1693. 
It  is  stated  in  the  deed  that  John  Tarry  came  from 
Long  Island,  and  the  records  of  the  old  Dutch  Church 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  show  very  decisively  that  there 
were  intimate  relations  between  the  settlements  at 
Tarrytown  and  along  the  Lower  Hudson  and  those 
on  Long  Island,  and  also  much  moving  to  and  fro 
and  intercommunication  with  each  other.  In  the  rec- 
ord of  marriages,  for  instance,  beginning  with  Octo- 
ber 30,  1098  there  are  on  two  pages  no  less  than  six 
cases  where  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  married 
had  removed  from  Long  Island.  That  the  name 
Tarry  was  quite  common  on  Long  Island  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  book  of  military  re- 
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turns  for  the  Revolution,  published  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  Volume  I.,  page  61,  the  following  return 
is  given  for  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island:1 

"List  of  men  in  Captain  Josiah  Lupton's  Company,  [Associations, 
etc.,  30  : 178, 179.] 

"Corporal,  Isaiah  Tarry. 
Joliu  Tarry,  at  ye  wading  River. 
John  Tarry,  at  ye  Bateing  Hollow. 
David  Tarry,  .Inn. 

Further  on  in  the  same  volume,  page  179,  there  is 
a  return  for  the  "Philipsburgh  Companies,"  including 
one  from  "Terrytown;"  the  name  spelled  with  an  e, 
and  not  with  an  a,  a  fact  to  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
The  same  orthography  occurs  in  the  petition  of  Ste- 
phen Hogeboom  to  the  "  Honorable  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  quoted  on  a  later  page,  in  which 
he  says,  "the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River  was 
obstructed  by  two  ships  of  war  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  sailing  up  as  far  as  Terrytown."  This  substi- 
tution of  the  e  for  the  a  often  occurs  in  old  docu- 
ments.   The  record  stands  thus  : 

Philipsburgh  t  'ompanies. 

[Military  ret.,  26:140.] 
"Sir,  we  send  you  a  list  of  the  officers  chosen  on  the  Manor  of  Phil- 
ipsburgh in  the  County  of  West  Chester,  in  the  room  of  those  who  do 
decline  : 

"  For  Terry  Totru  Company.  East  Company. 

Gload  Req.ua,  Captain.  Benjamin  Vermilya,  Captain. 

Cornelius  Vantassel,  Second  Lieut.  Gilhart  Dean,  Kirst  Lieut. 

SibOUTt  Acker,  Ensign.  William  Fushie,  Second  Du. 

Upper  Company. 
Jonas  Arsor,  Second  Lieutenant. 
"  We  have  likewise  returned  you  the  commissions  of  those  who  do 
decline. 

George  Comb, 
Joseph  Young, 
James  Hammond. 
"  Philipsburgh,  October  23,  1775." 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  those  early  days  the  as  and  the  in  both 
common  and  proper  names,  were  very  often  inter- 
changed. Thus,  we  have  the  same  name  spelled  Van 
Wart,  Van  Waert,  Van  Weert  and  Van  Wert.  Some- 
times a  man's  name  is  given  as  Acker  and  .some- 
times as  Eeker.  So  we  have  to  designate  the 
same  person  Ackerman  and  Eckerman,  See,  Sie  and 
Zie,  Buys  and  Boyce,  Juel  and  Jewel,  Taller  and 
Teller,  Jurckse,  Yerks  and  Yurkse.  So,  too,  the  name 
of  the  river  is  given  as  the  Brunx  and  the  Bronx.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  a  similar  variation  in 
the  name  of  the  place  and  to  read  atone  time  "  Tarry 
Town,"  at  another  "Terry  Town,"  as  in  the  military 
return  above.  In  the  old  town  clerk's  book  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  about  1801  and  later,  occurs  several  times 
the  name  of  George  Terry,  as  overseer  of  the  road, 
and  as  furnishing  day's  works  on  the  road.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  he  were  a  descendant  of  the 
Tarrys  or  Terrys,  from  whom,  by  some  connection  that 
does  not  now  lie  upon  the  surface,  the  village  of 

1  The  title  of  the  two  volumes  containing  these  military  returns  is  : 
"Calender  of  Historical  Manuscripts,  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I.  and 
II.    Albany  :  Weed,  Parsons,  &  Company,  Printers.  1868." 
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Tarrytown  took  its  name.  Such  an  origin  seems  much 
more  probable  than  that  facetiously  given  by  .Air. 
Irving  or  that  more  seriously  offered  in  Bolton's  his- 
tory of  the  county. 


The  situation  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  width,  known 
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as  Tappau  Zee  or  Sea,  combines  in  itself  every  thing 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  localities  on  the 
continent,  or  indeed  in  the  world.    The  shore  is  here 
so  indented  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cove  or  bay.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  cove  is  a  |>oint,  project- 
ing westward  toward  the  river  channel, 
and  commonly  spoken  of  as  Point  Dock. 
South  of  this  point  the  cove  penetrates 
still  farther  eastward  into  the  land,  which, 
around  its  shores,  rises  quite  abruptly  to 
an  elevation  of  probably  from  seventy-rive 
to  eighty  feet  above  the  river-level  to  a 
second  plateau,  and  then  still  higher  to 
the  old  Albany  Post  road,  now  locally 
known  as  Broadway.    The  narrow,  level 
Hat  or  bonier  below  the  hill,  which  is 
only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  river  itself, 
and  now  described  on  the  map  as  Water 
Street,  and  the  projecting  point  above 
mentioned,  now  known  as  Point  Dock,  on 
which  the  principal  market  dock  was 
located  years  ago,  were  probably  the 
earliest  settled  portions  of  the  village. 
^      Houses  and  other  buildings   were  no 
|      doubt  first  erected  there,  unless  we  except 
Z      the   Philipse  Manor-House,  across  the 
-      Pocantico,  in  what  is  known   at  the 
~      present  day  as  North  Tarrytown.  A  large 
■       part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  streets 
3      and  houses  lay,  some  sixty  years  ago  or 
Z      less,  as  so  much  farm  land,  on  which 
5      stood  the  very  unpretentious  farm-houses 
5      of  the  respective  owners. 
m         A  few  of  the  old  houses  of  that  period, 
2      perhaps  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and 
2      notably  what  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
"Paulding  House,"  in    Water  Street, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  built  before 
the  Revolution,  are  still  standing  on  the 
dock  and  under  the  hill,  although  the  - 
latter  are  now  cut  off  from  the  open  river 
by  the  track  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, which  crosses  the  cove  one  hundred 
yards  or  more  farther  out.    A  Main  .Street 
from  the  Point  Dock  to  the  Albany  Post 
road  (now  Broadway),  was  the  public  high- 
way to  the  country    "  over  back,"  as 
people  called  it,  on  the  east.    About  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  a  dozen  houses  in 
addition  to  those  below  the  hill,  which 
stood  for  the  most  part  on  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street,  with  some  five  or  six 
others  along  Broadway,  near  the  Main 
Street  corner,  constituted  all  there  then 
was  of  Tarrytown. 
Now  the  village  has  grown  eastward  away  across 
the  old  Albany  Post  road  (or  Broadway),  and  north- 
ward up  to  the  township  line,  w  here  it  joins  and,  in 
fact,  blends  with  what  is  municipally  known  as  North 
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Tarrytown.  The  two  villages  are  really  one,  as  they 
should  and  ere  long  probably  will  be,  both  in  cor- 
porate existence  and  in  name.  Thus  connected,  they 
stretch  along  the  western  slope  of  the  high  ridge 
that  extends  northward  nearly  parallel  with 
the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  almost 
continuous  succession  from  the  upper  end  of  New 
York  Island.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  this  ridge 
is  only  separated  by  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  from 
the  continuation  of  it,  which  forms  the  whole  upper 
part  of  New  York.  Besides  the  gap  made  by  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  there  is  a  smaller  one  a  few  miles 
north,  where  the  Nepperhan  or  Saw-Mill  River 
empties  into  the  Hudson  at  Yonkers. 

Just  below  Tarrytown  the  complete  continuity  of 
this  ridge  is  somewhat  modified,  and  several  brooks, 
that  go  gurgling  down  the  western  slope  toward 
the  river,  separate  it  into  beautiful,  picturesque  and 
many-formed  hills  more  or  less  detached  from 
each  other.  It  is  this  feature,  affording  magnificent 
views  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River,  that  gives  to 
the  locality  one  of  its  surpassing  points  of  beauty. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Point  Dock  Landing  the 
slope  rises  quite  continuously  toward  the  east  by  a 
succession  of  natural  terraces,  each  above  the  other, 
thus  affording  sufficient  space  on  each  ascending  ele- 
vation for  houses,  villas  and  country-seats.  The 
higher  localities  overlooking  those  below,  and  all 
commanding  the  most  picturesque  and  far-extended 
views  of  the  river,  up  toward  the  Highlands  on  the 
north  and  down  along  the  Palisades  to  the  south,  as 
well  as  of  the  distant  mountains  beyond  the  river  on 
the  west,  is  one  but  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed. The  highest  point  opposite  and  eastward  of 
the  Tarrytown  Landing,  and  within  the  .corporate 
limits  of  the  village,  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
is  probably  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tide.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
ridge  is  almost  in  the  form  of  .&  horse-shoe,  and  not 
far  from  the  Tarrytown  Station,  on  the  New  York 
City  and  Northern  Railroad,  there  rises  a  lateral  trib- 
utary to  the  Nepperhan,  which,  flowing  eastward  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  finally  empties  into 
that  stream. 

Tarrytown  in  the  Revolution. — Owing  to  its 
situation  relatively  to  the  American  lines  above  and 
to  the  British  lines  below,  during  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  country  around  it, 
Tarrytown  became  the  scene  of  many  deeply  interest- 
ing events  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
the  continual  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  the 
conflicts  and  struggles,  not  only  of  the  regular  forces 
engaged,  but  also  of  the  partisan  warfare  that  grew 
out  of  the  divided  feeling  which  produced  the  two 
parties  of  Patriot  and  Tory,  and  added  a  peculiar  bit- 
terness to  the  strife,  the  locality  was  ravaged  and 
swept,  now  from  one  side  and  now  from  the  other, 
resulting  often  in  death  from  violence,  and  death 


from  exposure,  fatigue  and  disease.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  the  region  then,  while  the  actors  were 
moving  to  and  fro  upon  it,  as  Campbell  said  of  Hohen- 
liriden, 

"And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.'' 

On  July  24,  1 77< >,  Colonel  Hammond,  or  Hamman, 
was  tried  before  a  committee  of  inquiry,  "  in  respect 
to  his  behavior  as  an  officer  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
(July  12,  l776)on  which  the  enemy's  ships  came  to 
anchor  off  Tarrytown,  in  this  County,  and  as  a  buyer 
of  Pork  for  this  State."  The  testimony  on  the  trial 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  amusing, 
in  which  patriotism  and  pork  seem  to  be  combined  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  The  official  records  are 
quoted  from  the  "  Calender  of  Historical  Manuscripts 
relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,"  already  re- 
ferred to : 

11  Report  and  evidence  in  the  case  of  Col.  Hamman.1 

"  Tlif  examination  of  the  Evidences  against  Col.  Hamman  in  ri  >p.  rt 
to  his  behavior  as  att  officer,  on  the  evening  of  the  Day  on  which  the 
Enemy's  ships  came  to  anchor  off  Tarrytown,  in  this  County— and  as  a 
buyer  of  Pork  for  thin  State. 

"Lieut.  Daniel  Maiiin  beingsworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  That  upon  see- 
ing the  flee!  drawing  nigh  Tarrytown  the  12th  ins'.,  ordered  hi*  Ser- 
geant to  warn  the  men  ;  this  was  about  7  o'clock  ;  That  s'1  Sergeant 
afterwards  told  the  Deponent  he  had  been  with  Col.  Hammond  to  warn 
him,  and  that  t  lie  re  upon  the  s'1  Col.  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  directly 
to  warn  Cap1.  Vermilie  ;  That  the  s'1  Col.  and  a  brother  of  this  Deponent 
had  some  words,  as  the  Deponent  heard  from  some  of  the  men,  hut  can- 
not recollect  from  whom,  ami  that  the  said  colonel  arrived  at  Tarrytown 
between 'twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  hissaid  brother 
int.. iiii.  il  him  ;  ami  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

"Samuel  Purdy,  Junr.,  being  sworn,  depose th  that  ('ol.  Hammond 
agreed  witli  him  for  four  Mils,  of  pork  at  £4  fix ;  That  afterwards  the  sd 
Col.  told  him  that  Col;  Drake  was  dissatisfy''!  with  the  bargain,  and 
asked  him,  the  said  <  'ol.  Ilainman,  if  he  did  not  think  the  people  would 
take  the  pork  again  ;  That  Hamman  said  he  told  the  said  Drake  that  he 
did  not  chuse  to  go  about  to  countermand  what  he  had  done,  for  that  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  people  wanted  the  money  ;  That  he  would  sooner 
take  it  himself  than  do  so  ;  That  he,  the  deponent,  after  this  delivered 
the  said  pork  to  the  said  Col.  tlamman;  and  That  either  at  that  time  or 
some  time  before,  the  said  Col.  told  the  deponent  that  the  said  Col.  Drake 
had  wrote  to  him,  the  said  Ilaiuman,  for  a  number  of  prime  bids,  of 
pork,  w  hich  the  deponent  thinks  he,  the  said  Hamman,  said  were  about 
eight  in  number  ;  That  the  next  day,  afters'1  Hamman  had  recJ  the  sJ  four 
bids,  of  pork  from  the  Deponent,  he  told  the  said  deponent,  it  having 

I  ii  repacked;  Dial  he  had  made  three  bhls.  of  prime  pork  out  of  the 

four  bids,  aforesaid,  and  that  he  did  allow  the  deponent  hut  four  pounds 
for  the  remaining  barrel  ;  That  the  deponent  heard  others  call  the  said 

repack,!  by  I  be  nai  t  Thomas  Hunt,  and  that  he  heard  him  say  that 

he  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  that  employment.  The  deponent 
furl  her  saith  that  he  was  present  when  the  said  repacker  was  repacking  the 
pork  of  .lames  Requ&W,  and  that  he  saw  several  peices  of  the  s'1  pork  r  e- 
jected by  the  s'1  packer  ;  and  that  afterwards,  he,  the  deponent,  saw  the 
said  Requaw  carrying  back  several  of  the  said  rejected  peices  in  his  cart  ; 
and  the  deponent  saith  thai  he  heard  the  said  Col.  Hamman  say  tu  the 
said  Kcijiiaw  that  he  would  as  soon  see  Ins  pork  repacked  as  any  of  his 
neighbors,  if  the  repacker  thought  it  would  do. 

" The  deponent  further  saith  that  he  saw  several  prime  peices  of  pork 
taken  by  .hiscph  Lcgctt  while  the  said  Hunt  was  repacking  pork  which 
he  said  the  siid  I.cgett  bad  sold  the  saiil  Hamman,  and  that  the  depoii- 
nent  diil  not  hear  the  said  Leggett  or  any  other  person  desire  the  said 
packer  to  put  in  any  peices  into  the  hbls  but  what  he  thought  proper, 
nor  did  he  know  that  any  peices  were  taken  out  of  any  of  the  said  bar- 
rels after  having  been  repacked. 

"Johnathan  (i.  Tomkins,  Esq',  being  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith— that 
near  nine,  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  he  called  at  Col. 


1  (Mlscel.  Pap.  34  :  549). 
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1 1  urn  m  i  mlri,  iiml  found  a  man  advising  him  to  warn  his  men  to  muster, 
for  (he  Kneiuys  ships  were  coming  up  the  river.  That  sJ  Col.  asked  ye 
deponent  whither  tile  report  was  a  matter  of  fact.  The  deponent  told 
him  it  was,  and  desired  g*1  Col.  to  warn  his  officers  immeditely — that 
the  Col.  turned  to  a  certain  Justice  Dean  and  borrowed  his  horse  and 
mounted  him  anil  set  off  directly  w  ith  the  deponent  Without  so  much  a* 
going  into  his  own  house  first,  to  warn  Capt.  Vermilier,  and  he,  the  said 
Col.,  also  desired  the  aforesaid  man  to  warn  all  they  came  across  and 
that  they  should  influence  others  to  do  the  same  ;  that  the  s"1  Col.  in- 
formed the  deponent  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the 
|>eople  to  meet  at  his  house,  as  he  had  the  amunition  there  ;  that  Cap' 
Keipiaw  was  sufficiently  warned,  heing  in  a  field  from  which  he  could 
see  the  vessels  as  they  came  up.  That  the  deponent  parted  with  the 
saiil  Colonel  ahout  two  miles  from  the  river,  where  the  road  strikes  off 
to  Cap'  Vermilier's.  That  the  s'1  Col.  went  toward  the  8*  Captains  and 
the  deponent  to  the'  Kiver  at  Tarry  town.  That  ahout  10  o'clock  the 
deponent  returned  to  the  s'1  Colonels  and  was  told  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned since  he  set  out  with  the  said  deponent  and  that  the  deponent 
helievrs  that  I  In-  said  Col, mid  was  active  in  collecting  his  men,  and  fur- 
ther saith  not.  Captain  ltenjamin  Vermilier,  heing  sworn,  deposeth 
and  saith  that  on  the  evening  of  the  12*  inst.  Col.  Haminan  came  to 
his  house  early  in  the  evening  and  gave  him  orders  to  warn  the  men  as 
fast  as  he  could.  After  the  s'1  depon'  had  warned  his  Corporal  to  ac- 
■  piaint  the  Sergeant  to  come  down  to  Tarry  town  the  deponent  went  to 
Mr.  Yantassels  and  found  the  Col.  there.  That  scarcely  an  hour  after 
the  depon1  with  the  Col.  went  down  to  the  River,  but  the  hour  of  the 
night  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  no  watch.  Peter  Allair,  clerk  to  Col. 
Mammon's  regiment,  heing  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  :  That  Col.  Ham- 
man's  son-in-law  about  '  o'clock  warned  him  to  turn  out  on  the  alarm. 
That  he  went  to  alarm  some  men,  then  returned  to  the  Col.  and  charged 
all  the  guns  there.  That  afterwards  went  to  Yantassels  and  that  the 
Col.  was  there  before  him,  and  the  deponent  believes  that  the  s*  Col. 
made  no  unnecessary  delay  in  going  down  to  Tarry  town,  the  time  of 
night  he  knew  not. 

•'  Lieut.  Cornelieits  Yantassel,  being  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  on 
the  aforesaid  evening  he  went  to  the  house  of  Lieut.  Marlin,  where  he 
found  Col.  Ilammans  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  found  him  doing  his 
best  to  prepare  and  forward  the  men  to  the  shore.  That  he  and  the  Col. 
got  the  depon'  a  hat  full  of  cartridges  for  his  men,  wdio  had  before  but  II 
or  4  rounds  a  man,  and  that  the  s1'  Col.  was  busie  in  furnishing  others 
w  ith  Cartridges  also. 

"Joseph  Youngs,  beingsworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  Will'"  Paulding, 
Ksi|r,  told  the  Committee  of  this  place,  Westchester,  that  Col.  Hammon 
had  been  warned  at  lo  o'clock  on  the  evening  the  enemy  appeared  off 
Tarrytown,  and  did  not  go  to  Tarrytown  till  111  o'clock  the  next  day 
Hut  the  depon'  going  down  to  the  said  town  found  by  the  information  of 
credible  persons  that  Col.  Ilamman  had  been  down  at  alxint  one  in  the 
morning,  and  further  saith  not  as  to  that  matter.  That  he  was  pres* 
when  Jos.  Drake  asked  Ilamman  if  he  could  pun  base  him  some  pork. 
The  Oel.  replied  that  he  could.  That  Ilamman  bought  some  by  Drake's 
orders,  who  told  him  he  allowed  him  to  give  £4  and  f.4  6l  pr  barrel  for 
prime  pork.  After  he  bought  it  Drake  told  Ilamman  the  Congress  w  ould 
not  allow  so  much,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  return  it  to  the 
people  again.  Ilamman  told  him  he  could  not,  for  that  he  would  rather 
lose  the  S  shillings.  Youngs  then  advised  Mammon  to  keep  ye  pork, 
for  that  he  would  not  lose  by  it. 

"Joseph  Lcggctl  doth  affirm  that  he  was  present  when  Kcipmws  pork 
was  repacked  by  the  afotes1  Hunt,  and  told  the  Company,  of  w  hich  Col. 
Ilamman  and  the  repacker  were  two,  that  the  pork  was  very  much 
moulded,  and  that  he  saw  the  tfi  re|mcker  put  several  peices  to  his  nose 
and  throw  them  aside,  but  did  not  see  or  learn  that  Col.  Ilamman  gave 
the  repacker  any  orders  or  instructions  about  the  s'>  Pork.  The  affirmant 
farther  saith  that  in  his  opinion  the  said  Pork  was  not  merchantable. 

"  That  he,  the  affirmant,  saw  Col.  Haminan  coll  one  Barrel  of  Pork 
out  of  four  or  five,  but  that  the  remaining  three  were  gisal  and  mer- 
chantable. Martinus  Van  Wart,  being  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that 
he  sold  Col.  Btimmaii  five  hbls.  of  Pork;  that  he  was  present  at  repack- 
ing  the  same  ;  that  the  s(t  Col.  Haminan,  u]H>n  a  door  which  he  had 
laid  down,  took  and  laid  the  prime  peices  of  r1  five  bbls.  ;  that  four 
bbls.  wi  re  tilled  by  them  packer,  Hunt,  and  that  a  bid.  was  filled  with 
|»irt  of  the  prime  pork  and  marked  by  the  repacker,  the  rem'  of  the  b"1 
prime  peices  .if  Pork  the  deponent  took  back;  and  also  that  lit,  the  de- 
ponent, heard  the  repacker  commend  w  hole  of  the  s*1  pork  as  he  was  re- 
packing it,  and  that  ho  does  not  know  whether  Haminan  took  the  said 
bbl.  prime  |sirk  to  himself  or  not.  From  the  foregoing  Kvideii.  es  it  ap- 
[>ears  to  this  Committee  that  the  charges  exhibited  against  Colonel  Ham- 
man,  IhiIIi  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  Pork  and  neglect  of  duty  as  an 


officer,  are  entirely  groundless,  and  that  therefor  the  said  Colonel  ought 
to  lie  acipiitted  from  all  further  trouble  on  these  accounts,  and  returned 
to  his  regiment  immediatly.    July  24'1',  1776. 

"  (Indorsed.)     Report  of  a  oonunitte  that  Col"  Haminan  is  an  honest 

man  A  a  fighting  Colonel.  Confirmed." 

The  trial  of  Colonel  Hammond  was  not  the  only 
trouble  for  which  the  coming  of  the  British  ships  to 
Tarrytown  furnished  the  occasion.  Tt  led  also  to  the 
loss  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  Stephen  Hogeboom,  of 
Claverack,  and  in  the  following  February,  that  is,  in 
1777,  he  petitioned  "the  Honorable  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  "  for  indemnity.  In  his  petition 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as 
"Terrytown."  It  is  quoted  from  the  "  Calendar  ot 
Historical  Manuscripts." 

Petition  of  Stephen  Jlogelornn.l 
"To  the  Honorable  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 

"The  Memorial  of  Stephen  Hogeboom,  of  Claverack,  in  the  County  of 
Albany,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Peter  Hogeboom  and  Thomas  Storm, 
of  the  same  place,  owners  of  the  Sloop  Middlesex,  Humbly  ShewetM 
That  your  memorialist  and  the  other  owners  of  the  said  Sloop  sent  her 
down  to  the  City  of  New  York,  in  July  last,  laden  with  flour  for  the  use 
of  the  Continental  Army.  That  before  her  Loading  was  discharged  the 
navigation  up  Hudson  Kiver  was  olistructed  by  two  ships  of  War  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  sailing  up  as  far  as  Terrytown.  That  thereupon 
Peter  Hogeboom,  one  of  the  said  owners,  after  having  discharged  bis 
Cargo  carried  the  said  Sloop  up  the  Sound  to  Horseneck  for  safety.  That 
in  August  following,  your  Memorialists  hearing  that  the  Shi|»  of  War 
were  sailed  out  of  Hudson  Kiver,  brought  his  Sloop  back  to  New  York 
with  a  design  to  proceed  with  her  to  Claverack,  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  by  Coll.  Wardsworth  and  Commissary  Hughes,  who  ordered 
your  Memorialists  over  with  the  Sloop  to  Long  Island  Kerry,  where  she 
was  used  to  carry  off  the  Troops  aud  Stores,  after  the  unfortunate  retreat 
on  the  2S"1  of  the  said  month.  That  your  Memorialists  seeing  no  pre* 
\tect  of  bringing  the  said  Sloop  to  a  pluce  of  safety  while  she  continued 
in  the  Continental  Service,  thereupon  quitted  her.  That  there  said 
Sloop  was  afterwards  carry ed  up  with  stores  of  the  Army  thro'  the  Sound 
to  King's  Bridge,  where  she  was  used  as  a  store  Vessel  by  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  until  the  Retreat  from  the  Island,  wher  she  fell  int.,  the 
hands  of  the  Enemy. 

"  That  your  Memorialists  have  lost  the  said  Sloop  by  her  Is-ing  taken 
into  the  Continental  Service,  your  Memorialist  therefore  prays  that  the 
House  will  take  the  premises  intoc,insJn  and  grant  unto  your  Memorial- 
ist such  relief  in  'he  premises  as  shall  appear  reasonable. 

"And  your  Memorialist,  4c. 

"Stephen  ID  mi:  boom. 

"  Fish  Kit. I.,  Fob.  2J,  1777." 

In  regard  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  things  at 
Tarrytown  and  in  the  whole  region  around  it,  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  trial  of  Anthony  Hill, 
on  April  IS,  1777,  for  "  holding  a  treacherous  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy,"  and  "being  employed  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  into  their  ser- 
vice," affords  an  interesting  glimpse.  The  record, 
taken  from  the  "  Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts 
relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  ii,  pp. 
87-88,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Friday,  April  18, 1777. 

"IA  Col.  Weissenfclls  being  Indisposed  A  Capt.  llray  Is  ing  on  com- 
mand, Capts.  Ilallett  A  Pelton  were  sworn  in  their  room. 

"  Anthony  Hill  was  brought  licforc  the  Court  A  charged  with  holding 
a  treacherous  Correspondence  with  the  Knemy  A  licing  employed  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  Men  into  their  Serv  ice.  The  Prisoner 
on  his  Arraignment  pleads  not  Guilty.  Lieut.  Gabriel  Requaw  Mng 
sworn,  says  that  he  lives  about  two  Mile  l  ack  of  Tarry  Town,  that  about 
a  Week  ago,  as  he  was  working  by  his  House,  he.  saw  two  Men  criwsing 
the  Lotts,  that  suspect   them,  be  went  into  the  House,  took  bis  Gun  and 
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i  followed  them  into  the  Woods,  on  haling  them  one  Ran  away,  the  Pris- 
I  i  oner  Stop'd,  when  he  came  up  with  him  he  asked  him  where  he  came 
j  from.  The  Prisoner  answered  from  Kingshridge,  he  then  took  him  to 
his  father's  A  there  searched  him  in  presence  of  big  Brother— found  about 
him  Six  Dollars  *  one  Shilling  in  Silver  and  Some  Coppers  A  two  Silver 
I    Spoons,  also  a  Warrant  tore  in  Pieces,  the  same  now  produced, 

"N.  B. — The  Warrant  was  produced  in  Court  &  appears  to  have  heen 
)  i  a  Warrant  impowering  to  raise  Men  to  Augment  the  New  fork  Com- 
i    panies  under  Major  Grant  lo  be  inlistcd  for  two  years  or  during  the 

i  1  present  Rebellion.  Ac. — signed  by  Major  Grant  &  directed  to  Anth  

'  several  pieces  being  lost.    The  Prisoner  told  the  Evidence  he  took  the 
i  Warrant  to  get  out  of  York,  &  on  the  Evidences  asking  him  why  he  did 
not  deliver  himself  up,  the  Prisoner  answered,  he  took  advice  <>f  the  Man 
who  was  w  ith  him  A  whose  Name  he  slid  was  Manuel  Litlebeck. 

"  Joseph  Requaw  being  sworn,  says  that  he  was  at  his  Father's  when 
•  his  Brother  brought  in  the  Prisoner,  that  he  asked  him  where  he  came 
from.  He  answered,  from  Long  Island  to  New  York  &  from  thence. 
Said  also  that  he  belongs  to  Cap'.  Cain's  Compj  in  the  Enemy's  service — 
that  he  had  been  in  their  Service  lour  M  roths.  On  asking  if  he  had  any 
letters,  he  answered,  no— but  on  the  Evidences  offering  to  search  him, 
he  pull'd  out  of  his  pocket  a  Warrant,  the  same  as  now  produced,  tore 
in  pieces.  The  Evidence  asked  him  how  be  came  to  get  that  Warrant. 
He  said  he  took  it  to  get  out,  for  he  could  not  get  over  the  Bridge  with- 
1  out  it,  said  he  took  it  solely  to  get  out  &  never  intended  to  go  back  or 
act  in  Consequence  of  it.  The  Evidence  then  asked  him  why  he  did  nut 
deliver  himself  up  to  the  first  Guard,  the  prisoner  answered,  he  knew  of 
no  Guard — be  also  said  he  had  put  the  Warrant  under  a  stone  intending 
to  leave  it,  but  that  the  Man  who  was  with  him  persuaded  him  to  take 
it  with  him.  The  Prisoner  further  said  the  other  had  a  warrant  also, 
&  had  a  night  or  two  before  carried  down  Twenty-three  Men — the  Pris- 
oner told  him  he  came  from  Kingshridge,  the  10  April,  about  half 
an  hour  before  Sun  set — he  was  taken  the  11th  of  April.  The  Prisoner 
in  his  Defence  says  that  he  was  Drafted  last  Fall  in  Col.  Swartwouts 
Reg',  went  to  Kingshridge  with  them,  came  home  &  was  returning  to 
join  the  Reg',  when  he  met  one  Edw.  Palmer,  who  lived  in  Cortlandt's 
manor,  who  told  him  if  he  went  back  he  would  be  flogged,  &  advised 
him  to  go  to  Long  Island  with  him.  With  some  perswasion  he  went 
wilh  Palmer  to  Cowneck  &  worked  there  with  one  Henry  Sands — when 
he  first  came  on  the  Island  he  wan  persuaded  to  enlist  with  the  Enemy, 
but  was  not  called  on  to  Join  his  Company  until  about  three  weeks 
ago,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Join  them  at  Fort  Washington,  which  he 
did. 

"The  Company  was  then  commanded  by  Capt.  Cain,  who  received 
orders  from  Major  Grant  to  procure  some  men  acquainted  in  Dutchess 
County,  to  go  out  recruiting  — and  as  Manuel  Litlebeck  had  a  night  or 
two  before  brought  in  Twenty-three  Men,  he  was  again  pitched  upon  to 
go,  ,t  as  the  Prisoner  lived  in  Dutchess  County  he  agreed  to  come  with 
him.  Accordingly,  a  warrant  was  given  each  of  them.  The  Prisoner 
says  he  took  the  Warrant  merely  to  get  clear  &  never  intended  to  return. 
Litb  beck  proposed  their  traveling  in  the  Night  to  prevent  being  taken 
up,  to  which  the  Prisoner  objected,  saying  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
taken.  They  therefore  slept  that  night  &  set  off  next  Morning.  On  the 
|  Way  the  Prisoner  took  the  Warrant  &  put  it  under  a  Stone  intending 
to  leave  it,  but  that  Littlebeck  took  it  up  again  &  told  him  to  put  it  in 
his  Pocket,  threating  him  to  tell  the  Officers  when  he  returned.  The  Pris- 
oner accordingly  put  it  in  his  pocket  &  proceeded.  In  Crossing  the  fields 
he  saw  the  Evidence  Lt.  Requaw  running  after  them,  who,  when  he 
came  within  about  Thirty  Rods  called  to  them  to  Stop,  on  which  the 
Prisoner  stopped,  but  Litlebeck  ran  away.  Lieut.  Requaw  carried  him 
to  a  House,  and  on  the  way  he  took  out  the  Warrant  anil  tore  it  in 
pieces  for  fear  of  its  being  found  on  him. 

u  The  Court  having  considered  the  Evidence  &■  Defence  of  the  Pris- 
oner, are  of  Opinion  that  he  is  Guilty  of  the  charge  and  Do  therefore 
Sentence  him  to  be  hanged  by  the  Neck  till  he  is  Dead. 

"  Ben.  Walker,  Judge  Advocate.    Piiii.ii>  Coutlasht,  Pretitlent." 

An  idea  of  the  military  movements  maybe  gathered 
from  the  contemporary  records.  General  Heath,  for 
example,  was  ordered  by  Washington,  in  January, 
1777,  to  move  from  Peekskill  down  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  thus  passing  through  Tarrytown  toward 
New  York,  as  if  intending  to  attack  the  city.  The 
battle  had  just  been  fought  at  Princeton,  and  by  a 
demonstration  upon  New   York  City,  \Vashington 


aimed  to  compel  the  British  to  withdraw  from  New 
Jersey.  General  Heath,  in  his  "  Memoirs "  pages 
105  to  108,  makes  some  interesting  statements.  When 
he  uses  the  words  "  Our  General  "  he  means  himself. 
The  following  is  an  extract: 

"7th.— Our  general  received  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Washing- 
ton : 

"  Pluokekim,  Jan.  6,  1777. 

"  Sir  : 

"We  have  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Princeton.  General  Howe 
advanced  upon  Trenton  ;  we  evacuated  the  town  and  lay  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Mill  Creek  until  dark;  then  stole  a  march,  and  attacked 
Princeton  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"There  were  three  regiments  quartered  there. 

"  The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  taken  amounted  to  about  500. 
The  enemy  are  irt  great  consternation  ;  and  as  the  present  affords  us  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Jersies.  it  lias  been  deter- 
mined in  Council,  that  yon  should  move  down  toward  New  York  w  ith  a 
considerable  force,  as  if  you  had  a  design  upon  the  city  ;  that  being  an 
object  of  great  importance,  the  enemy  will  he  reduced  to  the  necetasitj  01 
withdrawing  a  considerable  part  of  their  force  from  the  Jersies,  if  not 
the  whole,  tosecure  (he  city.  I  shall  draw  the  force  on  this  side  the 
North  River  together  at  Morristown,  where  I  shall  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  avail  myself  of  every  circumstance.  You  will  retain 
4,ou(l  of  the  militia,  coming  on  from  the  New  England  G,»\ ernmeuts,  for 
the  expedition.  You  will  act  with  great  precaution,  but  avail  yourself  of 
every  favorable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy,  when  you  can  do  it 
to  advantage. 

11  Gen.  Lincoln  must  cross  the  North  liiv.-r  and  come  on  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  militia  to  Morristown.  Leave  a  sufficient  guard  at  the 
Highlands. 

"  You  will  also  have  as  many  boats  collected  together,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  may  always  avail  yourself  of  them,  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient  for  your  troops,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  cross  the  North  River 
at  Dohba  Ferry,  or  any  other  of  the  landings. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"(Signed)  Geo.  Washington. 

"Gen  Heath." 

"  Preparations  for  the  before-mentioned  movement  were  immediatel) 
put  ii:  train.    The  militia  and  volunteers  were  coming  in. 
"8th. — Gen.  Parsons  went  down  to  King-street. 

"9th. — The  remainder  of  Col.  Sparhawk's  and  Col.  Whitney's  regi- 
ments passed  over  the  river  to  join  Gi  n.  Washington. 

"loth. — Colonel  Frost's  regiment  inarched  to  North-Castle  and  (Jen. 
Scott's  militia  to  White  Plains. 

'  11th. — A  number  of  British  officers,  taken  at  Princeton,  passed  Peek's 
Kill,  on  their  way  to  Connecticut.  The  same  day  it  was  learnt  that,  on 
the  8th,  Gen.  Maxwell,  with  the  Jersey  militia  and  some  Continental 
troops,  routed  the  enemy  at  Elizabeth-Town,  where  he  took  50  High- 
landers, a  schooner  loaded  with  baggage  and  fell  in  w  ith  a  party  of  30 
Waldcckers,  w  hom  he  also  took  prisoners. 

"12th. — Gen.  Monlton,  from  Massachusetts,  and  Col.  Oilman,  from 
New-Hampshire,  came  to  camp.  A  number  of  British  prisoners,  taken 
in  the  Jersies,  passed  Peeks  Kill  on  their  way  to  Connecticut. 

"13th. — Our  General  moved  to  the  Southward,  and  reached  North- 
Castle  just  before  the  sun-set,  where  he  found  part  of  four  regiments  had 
arrived,  and  Gen.  Scott's  militia  of  New  York  had  moved  down  to  Wright's 
Mills. 

"  14th. — Our  General  moved  to  King-street,  to  Mr.  Clap's— about  3,000 
militia  had  arrived,  and  Gen.  Lincoln's  division  marched  to  Tarrytown  on 
this  day.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  in  another  letter,  had  intimated  that 
Gen.  Lincoln,  instead  of  moving  on  to  join  him,  should  stay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  and  join  in  the  expedition. 

"loth. — The  Connecticut  volunteers  marched  from  King-street  to 
New  Kochelle,  and  Gen.  Scott's  brigade  to  Stephen  Ward's.  Plenty  of 
provisions  were  arriving.  A  deserter  came  in  from  the  enemy,  and  gave 
an  account  of  their  situation  and  numbers. 

"17th. — At  night  the  three  divisions  began  to  move  towards  Kings- 
bridge  ;  Gen.  Lincoln's,  from  Tarrytown,  on  the  Albany  road  ;  Generals 
Wooster  and  Parsons,  from  New  Kochelle  and  East  Chester,  and  Gen. 
Scott's  in  the  centre,  from  below  White  Plains." 

(Jan.  1777,  '•  Heath's  Memoirs,''  page  113.) 

"  29th. — There  was  the  appearance  of  a  severe  snow-storm  coming  on, 
when  all  the  General  Officers  on  the  ground,  viz.,  besides  our  General, 
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BtltnTftl. ITrnf rr  Seoti  and  Ten  Brocck,  were  unanimously  uf  opinion  Unit 
the  troops  ought  to  move  liuck  hefore  the  storm  came  on,  to  places  where 
they  coiiM  he  covered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  there  was 
no  artillery  to  bfttter  thfl  fort,  and  from  first  to  last  they  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  any  idea  ol  an  assault  or  storm  of  the  fort  with  the 
militia,  and  the  principal  ohject  being  now  to  secure  and  bring  off,  or 
destroy  the  forage,  which  could  he  as  well  done  where  the  troops  could 
have  covering,  as  to  harass  them  in  the  0|K>n  fields  by  multiplying  guards 
or  their  being  constantly  exposed  in  the  scattered  houses,  to  be  surprised 
ami  cut  off.  For  these  several  reasons,  the  troops  were  ordered,  as  soon 
us  it  grew  dark,  to  move  hack,  Gen.  Lincoln's  division  to  Dobhs  Ferry 
and  Tarrytown,  Gen.  Wooster's  to  New-Kochelle  and  Geu.  Scott's  to 
White  Plains ;  the  guards  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  alert  until  the 
troops  were  all  moved  oft,  and  then  to  form  rear  guards  on  the  several 
roads,  following  the  troojB  to  whom  they  respectively  belonged;  all  of 
which  was  performed  in  good  order,  ilia  very  heavy  fall  of  snow." 

In  March,  1777,  Sir  William  Howe,  in  New  York 
City,  conceived  the  design  of  sending  an  expedition 
up  the  river  to  Peekskill  to  capture  the  cattle  and 
military  stores  collected  there,  and,  if  possible,  the 
small  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  under  General 
McDougall,  that  had  been  left  there  to  guard  them. 
He  attempted  by  stratagem  to  deceive  General  Mc- 
Dougall, as  if  his  objective  point  was  in  another 
quarter.  That  officer,  however,  took  the  precaution 
to  send  away  a  part  of  his  stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  for  safety,  and  had  commenced  the 
transportation,  but  before  he  could  complete  it  ten 
sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Tarrytown  in 
Tappan  Zee,  and  two  went  farther  up  the  river.  The 
next  day  they  all  anchored  in  the  Peekskill  Bay,  and 
landed  about  one  thousand  men,  with  several  pieces 
of  cannon.  General  McDougall  having  only  a  small 
force,  destroyed  the  remaining  stores  and  withdrew. 
The  British  then  occupied  the  village.  A  party  of 
them,  about  two  hundred  strong,  took  possession  of  a 
height  south  of  Van  Cortlandt's.  In  the  mean  time 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Willett,  having  reinforced  Mc- 
Dougall with  about  eighty  men,  obtained  permission 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  height.  After  the  first 
collision  the  British  fled  in  great  precipitation,  leav- 
ing three  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  whole  body, 
panic-stricken,  betook  themselves  to  their  vessels 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  Before  they  embarked, 
however,  they  gave  it  out  as  their  intention  to  stop 
at  Tarrytown  on  their  way,  and  to  destroy  the 
American  magazine  of  forage  at  Wright's  Mills. 
On  tin'  enemy's  departure,  disappointed  of  their 
object,  General  McDougall  resumed  his  former  quar- 
ters. 

In  October,  1777,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  organized  an- 
other expedition  up  the  river,  partly  to  destroy  stores 
ami  partly  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General 
BurgOyne,  "ho.  with  his  force,  was  then  in  danger 
from  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
accordingly  went  up  the  Hudson  with  about  five 
thousand  men  in  flat-boats  and  transports  and  landed 
:ii  Tarrytown.  Colonel  Luddington  at  that  time  was 
posted  at  Tarrytown  with  about  five  hundred  militia. 
Clinton  Bent  a  Hag  and  a  peremptory  summons  de- 
manding their  surrender.  A  parley  ensued,  during 
which  Luddington  perceived  the  enemy  was  making 


a  movement  to  surround  his  little  force,  and  he  pru- 
dently ordered  a  retreat. 

It  was  in  November  of  this  same  year,  1777,  that 
such  inhuman  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  the 
British  soldiery  and  the  Tories  upon  the  patriotic 
people  on  Philips  Manor  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tarrytown,  under  the  instigation  of  that  vain  and 
barbarous  tyrant,  Governor  William  Tryon,  of  New- 
York,  that  Brigadier-General  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  of 
the  Continental  army,  felt  constrained  to  write  him 
in  indignant  remonstrance.  Tryon  is  described  by 
Lossing  as  "  haughty,  innately  cruel,  fond  of  show, 
OOBequious  when  wishing  favors  and  tyrannical  when 
independent."  Exasperated  by  the  obstinate  patriot- 
ism of  the  Tarrytown  people,  he  instigated  an  ex- 
pedition to  burn  and  plunder,  and  even  gave  orders 
that  Tarrytown  should  be  destroyed.  It  was  of  the 
Dutch  people  along  the  Hudson  that  the  British 
General  Howe  said,  in  1777,  after  his  movement  up 
the  river,  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  this  Dutch  popu- 
lation ;  I  can  neither  buy  them  with  money,  nor  con- 
quer them  with  force.''  No  more  elocjuent  eulogium 
could  have  been  pronounced  upon  them  than  that 
which  their  stubborn  virtue  thus  wrung  from  a  dis- 
appointed hostile  commander.  Brigadier-General 
Parsons,  with  special  reference  .to  the  atrocities  men- 
tioned, wrote  to  Governor  Tryon  under  date  of  "21 
Nov.,  1777,"  the  following  letter,  which  the  write! 
copied  from  the  "New  York  Colonial  History,  Lon- 
don Documents,"  vol.  viii,  p.  73<r>,  in  the  State  Library 
at  Albany  : 
"Sib  : 

"  Adding  to  the  natural  horrors  of  war  the  most  wi  .ton  destruction 
of  private  pro|HMty  are  acts  of  cruelty  unknown  to  civilized  nations  and 
unaccustomed  in  war,  iintill  the  servants  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
have  convinced  the  impartial  world,  no  acts  of  inhumanity,  no  stretch 
of  despotism,  are  too  great  for  them  to  exercise  towards  those  they  are 
pleased  to  term  Kcbels. 

"Had  any  apparent  advantage  been  derived  from  burning  the  house* 
on  Philips  Manor  last  Monday  night,  there  would  have  been  some  ap- 
pearance of  reason  to  justify  the  measure, but  when  uolieiicfitcati  result 
from  destroying  those  buildings,  and  striping  the  women  and  children 
of  necessary  apparel  to  cover  thein  from  the  severity  of  a  cold  night, 
and  leading  off  the  captivated  heads  of  those  families  in  triumph  t..  jour 
lines  in  a  most  ignominious  manner,  1  cannot  assign  a  justifiable  cause 
for  this  act  of  cruelty,  nor  conceive  a  reason  for  your  further  order  to 
destroy  Tarry  Town." 

On  July  1">,  177!',  occurred  the  storming  of  St"tiy 
Point  by  the  Americans  under  General  Wayne.  In 
the  account  of  it  given  in  '/'//<  New  York  Packet  am* 
the  American  Atlvrrtixer,  of  Fishkill,  on  .Inly  22,  1 77!', 
the  writer  states, — 

"Our  men  have  destroyed  the  fort  and  brought  off  all  the  artillcn  »nd 

stores. 

"The  evening  of  (he 20th  inst.  twenty-six  of  the  enemy's  slii|is  fell 
down  the  river,  and  their  troops,  fool  and  horse,  are  returned  as  far  u 
Tarry  Town." 

On  the  premises  now  owned  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith, 
at  whose  gate  Church  Stroet  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  down  toward  the  river-bank,  just  south- 
east of  where  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  begins  to 
cross  the  cove  toward  the  north,  is  a  spot  of  historic 
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interest.  Here  was  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village 
of  Ali|>konlc,  or  the  Place  <>l'  Kims,  away  back  before 
1G30,  and  here,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in 
1780,  was  the  lunette,  or  military  redoubt,  from  whic  h 
the  patriotic  Water  Guard,  according  to  Bolton,  can- 
nonaded the  British  sloop-of-war  "  Vulture,"  which 
having  been  up  the  river  in  connection  with  Major 
Andre's  interview  with  Arnold   above  Haverstraw, 

on  her  return  trip  

to  New  York,  got 
out  of  the  channel 
and  ran  aground 
on  the  Tarrytown 
fiats. 

In  the  cemetery 
just  south  of  the 
imposing  Dela- 
no monument  is 
a  similar  lunette, 
or  earth  work  in 
shape  of  a  half- 
nioon,  where  the 
Americans  during 
the  Revolution 
planted  a  battery  _  .A 
of  cannon  to  <f$-67^£>t~  c£?^2 ' 
sweep   the  road 

from  below,  whenever  the  British  might  come  up 
from  Dobbs  Ferry.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  part  of 
the  cemetery  here  referred  to  is  designated  as  "Battle 
Hill." 

But  the  Revolutionary  event  of  greatest  moment, 
that  must  forever  associate  Tarrytown  with  the 
Providential  rescue  of  the  nation  from  its  deadliest 
peril,  was  the  capture,  within  its  present  corporate 
limits,  and  within  the  township  of  Greenburgh,  of 
Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British 
army,  returning  from  a  secret  conclave  to  consummate 
the  villany  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  the  American 
traitor,  and  to  secure  the  betrayal  of  West  Point.1 


(Benedict  Arnold  was  horn  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  January  14,  1711.  He 
early  manifested  a  taste  for  military  life  and  adventure.  Having  already 
been  very  well  educated,  he  spent  some  tune  in  the  large  drug-store  of 
the  Drs.  Lathrop,  in  Norwich,  relatives  of  his  mother,  bnt  after  coming 
of  age,  in  1762,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  "  where,"  says  the  Hon. 
Isaac  X.  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  in  his  "Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  His 
Patriotism  and  Treason,"  Chicago,  1880,  p.  20,  "  aided  by  his  former 
employers,  he  established  himself  as  a  druggist  and  bookseller.  His 
business  rapidly  increased.  He  engaged  in  general  trade  and  exchange, 
ami  his  energy  and  enterprise  enabled  him  rapidly  to  acquire  consider- 
able property,  lie  embarked  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  purchased 
and  shipped  to  those  Islands,  horses,  mules,  beef  cattle  and  other  pro- 
visions. He  sometimes  sailed  his  own  ships.  He  hail  quite  a  large  busi- 
ness connection  with  Quebec,  which  he  visited  frequently,  buying 
horses  in  Canada,  and  shipping  them  from  there  to  the  West  Indies.'' 
He  remained  in  business  in  New  Haven  for  over  ten  years. 

An  autograph  business  letter  of  his,  written  during  that  time,  has,  by 
a  singular  accident,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer.  The  original  is 
the  property  of  Miss  May  F.  H.  Delafiold,  of  New  York  City.  As  the 
letter  hits  never  been  published,  she  has  kindly  allowed  a  copy  to  be 
taken  an  1  printed  as  a  curiosity  in  this  work.    It  reads  thus, — 

"Sir,— The  Cayene  Bill  Exchange  For  3262  Livreso  Sou  8  Deniers, 
which  I  sold  Jeremiah  Panistou,  Esq.,  in  St.  Castatia  Nov.  26,  1765, 


The  story  has  often  been  told,  but  it  has  never  lost 
its  interest,  whether  viewed  in  its  influence  upon  the 

cause  of  national  independence  or  in  its  tragic  t  Be- 

(juences  to  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  nefarious 
plot.  The  capture  was  the  uncovering  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  young  nation's  life,  that  hail 
long  been  maturing  between  General  Arnold,  a  traitor 
at  heart  ever  since  his  humiliation  under  the  rep- 
rimand for  bad  conduct,  administered  by  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  .Major  Andre,  who  added  to  the 
character  of  a  spy  the  worse  character  of  a  con- 
federate in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  infamous  crime. ' 


[dated  June  25tb,  1765]  ,v  which  Mr.  Hadshon  has  sent  yon  protested, 
should  be  glad  you'd  remit  to  Mr.  Alexander  Lane,  Merch*.  in  London, 
with  Directions  for  him  to  Advise  with  Mr.  William  Stead,  in  regard  !<• 

the  Sale  thereof,  anil  when  sold,  to  remit  the  proc  Is  to  Mr.  Hadshon, 

at  Amsterdam,  iV  I  do  hereby  promise  to  Allow  tin-  \ction  for  Damage, 
Ac,  to  be  Carried  on  as  well  us  if  the  Rill  was  not  sold,  and  you  Allow- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  Hill  to  be  Indorsed  on  the  [Judgment  Obtained 
agt.  inc.  ] 

"New  Haven,  18th  April,  1768. 

"  BENED'.  A.BNOLD. 

"To  Jared  Ingersol,  Es'j. " 

In  the  original  letter  the  parts  here  enclosed  in  brackets  were  inter- 
lined. 

Arnold  finally  betook  himself  to  England,  whither  his  treason  fol- 
lowed him,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis,  and  brought  upon  him  many 
humiliations.  In  17HS,  when  England  w  as  arming  in  expectation  of  a  w  ar 
with  France,  Arnold's  military  spirit  impelled  him  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  and  to  ask  for  a 
position  in  the  service.  But  in  vain.  They  did  not  want  a  man  who 
bad  once  betrayed  his  country,  The  victim  of  bitter  disappointment, 
cares  and  embarrassments,  his  nervous  system  gave  way  under  the  pres- 
sure, sleep  tied  from  him,  and,  on  June  14,  1801,  he  died  at  his  residence 
in  London, .aged  sixty  years. 

While  stationed  in  Philadelphia  in  command  of  the  American  army.  Ar- 
nold maintained  "  a  style  of  living  of  unprecedented  extravagance."  He 
occupied  the  house  of  Richard  Penn,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Howe,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  Gen.  "Washington  while 
President,  where  he  lived  in  great  state,  maintaining  a  each  and  four, 
and  servants  in  livery,  and  giving  magnificent  entertainments.  Having 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  into  the  good-will  of  the  Shippen  fam- 
ily, he  won  the  affection  of  Marparet  (or  "Peggy  ")  Shippen,  the  young 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  afterward!  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  became  his  second  wife.  Peggy  Shippen  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  society,  and  when  the 
British  occupied  Philadelphia  she  was  a  standing  toast  with  the  English 
officers.  She  became  acquainted  with  Andre  in  Philadelphia,  and  when 
Arnold's  treason  became  known  was  ordered  to  leave  the  State  within 
fourteen  days,  and  not  return  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
"  Mount  Pleasant,"  Arnold's  magnificent  estate,  now  a  part  of  Philadel- 
phia's beautiful  park,  was  seized  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
confiscated  on  October  2,  1780.  She  died  in  Loudon,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1804. 

-Notwithstanding  all  the  sympathy  which  the  tragic  fate  of  Andre 
awakened,  not  unnaturally,  into  expression,  there  are,  to  say  tin-  least, 
two  sides  to  the  question  as  to  what  his  moral  character  was.  Mis 
biographer.  Winthrop  Sargent,  says  that  there  were  "some  severe  stric- 
tures on  his  character  published  after  his  death,"  and  that  in  them  "  it 
was  positively  alleged  that  Andre  took  away  with  him  (or,  in  other 
words,  stole)  some  books,  the  Enciich^dif.  which  Franklin  had  given,  or 
meant  to  give,  to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia."  Without  as- 
suming to  say  for  certain  what  the  facts  were  ill  this  particular  case, 
there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  that  w  hen  Andre  and  his  comrades, 
who  had  occupied  Dr.  Franklin's  house  while  the  British  held  Philadel- 
phia, finally  left  it,  they  committed  some  most  disgraceful  spoliations 
upon  the  pictures  and  other  articles  of  value  they  found  there.  Dr. 
Franklin's  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  alter  her  return  to  it,  complained  of 
this  outrage,  but  said,  however,  it  was  no  worse  than  she  "had  ex- 
pected from  the  hands  of  such  a  rapacious  crew."  She  mentioned 
Andre  by  name  as  one  of  the  thieves.  "  A  Captain  Andre,"  she  said, 
"  also  took  with  him  the  picture  of  yon  which  hung  in  the  dining-room." 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the  justiee  of 
the  estimate  of  Andre's  conduct  and  character,  as 
given  by  H.  L.  Harnnm,  in  the  book  entitled,  "The 
Spy  Unmasked;  or  Memoirs  of  Enoch  Crosby,  alias 
Harvey  Birch,  the  Hero  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Tale  of  the 
Neutral  Ground  ;  "  being  an  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Secret  Service  which  lie  rendered  his  Country  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  (Taken  from  his  own  lips 
in  short-hand.)  Comprising  many  interesting  Facts 
and  Anecdotes  never  before  published.  •  New  York: 
J.  it  J.  Harper,  8:2  Cliff  Street,  1828."  In  the  Appen- 
dix, pages  20,3-205,  the  author  says: 

'*  Andra has  also  been  greatly  extolled  for  his  magnanimity  in  com- 
municating to  (Jeiieral  Washington  li is  real  name  and  character,  by  the 

express  which  conveyed  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  papers  found 

upon  him.  Hut  what  else  remained  for  him  to  do?  His  life  was  clearly 
forfeited,  and  in  the  character  of  John  Anderson  he  must  have  suffered, 
'  unpitied  and  unwept,'  the  summary  and  ignominious  death  uf  a  spy,  or 
heen  detected  «»  Majoi  Andre,  with  a  falsehood  on  his  lips.  Mi-  only 
chance  of  escape  was  to  declare  his  leal  character  and  place  himself 
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under  the  protection  of  the  circumstances  under  w  hich  he  alleges  that  he 
came  within  the  American  posts  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  interest  the  feelings  or 
the  fears  of  the  American  commander-in-chief  in  his  liehalf.  His  letter 
contains  one  passage  which  serves  as  a  plain  development  of  his  motives 
in  writing  it.  It  wu  to  Idee  hi*  own  /i/'e  6|f  esriting  frtir  for  tlittt  of  ottsis. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  the  following  :  '  I  take  the  liberty  '°  mention 
the  condition  of  some  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who,  being  either  on 
parole  or  under  protection,  wem  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ayaamt  at:  though 
their  situation  is  not  similar,  they  are  objects  who  may  be  sent  in  ex- 
change for  me,  or  persons  whom  the  treatment  1  receive  might  affect.' 
"It  is  truly  astonishing  that  the  ungenerous  character  of  this  |«ra 

graph  has  ne\  er  1  n  properly  animadverted  upon.    Who  these  '  gentle 

men  at  Charleston'  were  is  afterwards  more  explicitly  declared  in 
Arnold's  letter  to  Ucncral  Washington,  of  the  1st  October:  '1  have  far- 
ther to  observe  thai  forty  of  (he  principal  Inhabitants  of  South  Carolina 
have  justly  forfeited  their  lives,  which  have  hitherto  been  spared  by 
the  clemency  of  his  excellency.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  cannot  injus- 
tice extend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer  if  Major  Andre  suffers,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  open  a  scene  of  blood  at  which  humanity  will  re- 
volt.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  Andre's  hint  was  greedily  caught  at  by  Arnold  ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself,  in  his  communications,  very  plainly  hints 
at  the  same  thing. 

"Yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  baae  and  dishonorable  than  the 


attempt  to  save  his  forfeited  life  by  draw  ing  dow  n  ruin  npon  a  number 
of  innocent  men,  who,  after  bravely  resisting  the  enemy,  had  surren- 
dered on  terms  that  had  Ih'sii  most  dishonorably  evaded.  The  assertion 
also  contained  in  A ndro's letter,  that  the  prisoners  alluded  to  had  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  was  alisolutcly  destitute  of  truth,  a.-  it  was  well  known 
that  every  individual  of  the**)  prisoners  had,  from  the  first,  courted  and 
defied  investigation,  and  there  existed  no  cause  for  their  confinement  at 
St.  Augustine,  to  which  place  they  hail  liecn  removed  but  the  prevalence 
of  an  opinion  that  their  influence  kep<  others  from  accepting  of  the 
King's  protection,  the  illiberal  suggestions  of  some  of  the  Loyalist!  who 
could  not  bear  the  reproachful  looks  of  those  whom  they  had  deserted, 
and,  alsive  all,  the  convenience  of  retaining  such  respectable  hostages  to 
cover  such  men  as  Arnold  and  Andre. 

"The  introductory  paragraph  also  to  Andre's  letter  cannot  be d  ie- 
missed  without  a  remark.  It  is  in  these  words  :  *  What  1  have  as  yet 
said  concerning  myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to  be  extricated  ; 
I  am  t<Hi  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded.'  (That  is  to 
say,  1  have  hitherto  been  doing  what  no  man  who  sufficiently  values  tbe 
obligation  of  truth  would  do,  or  at  least  cxpsc  himrelf  to  the  danger 
of  being  obliged  to  do,  even  for  'the  justifiable  attempt  to  lie  extri- 
cated.' I  have  hitherto  dealt  out  nothing  but  falsehood! ;  and  for  want 
of  practice  my  firmness  fails  me.) 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  paragraph  is  uucandid,  for  if  his  disguise  could 
any  longer  have  availed  him,  he  would  have  retained  it  ;  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  no  small  cause  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
in  which  Major  Andre  had  played  off  the  practical  falsehood  of  assuming 
a  disguise  and  acting  the  spy. 

"It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  the  character  of  a  6py  be  had  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  involving  in  captivity  the  very  men  whom  he 
now  wished  to  involve  in  the  horrors  of  retaliation. 

"  Let  political  expediency  disguise  it  as  it  may,  still  the  character  of  a 
soldier  cannot  be  blended  with  that  of  a  spy  without  soiling  the  pure 
ermine  of  the  former  ;  and  however  his  sovereign  may  applaud  ami  reward 
the  officer  who  tempts  his  enemy  to  treachery,  there  is  something  so  foul 
in  the  constitution  of  the  crime  that  we  cannot  look  upin  him  who  re- 
duces another  to  the  commission  of  it  but  as  the  instigator  or  propagator 
of  crime  The  breath  of  treachery  gives  a  taint  to  the  reputation  of  the 
man  w  ho  holds  converse  with  it. 

"Indeed,  there  appears  to  hare  ls*eii  a  combined  attack  upon  morals 
made  by  all  thejawtfeeps  crimnii*  in  this  black  transaction.  One  can  hardly 
read  w  ith  patience  the  letters  of  Clinton,  Robertson  and  Arnold,  Is. Idly 
insisting  that  Andre  was  not  punishable  as  a  spy,  because  he  came  within 
the  garrison  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  or  under  th-.  protection  of  the 
commander  ;  although,  in  fact,  with  that  commander  he  was  concerting 
measure*  to  get  possession  of  the  p»st  w  here  that  officer  commanded ;  that 
he  was  himself  innocent,  because  he  had  prostituted  the  usual  protection 
of  innocent  and  honorable  purposes  to  the  pei|M'(ration  of  the  basest 
treachery.  And  to  complete  the  ridicule  of  the  scene,  the  chief  justice 
ot  the  slate  is  brought  u|K»n  the  car|»et  to  suppirt  this  holy  doctrine." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Major  Andre  had 
been  engaged  in  undertakings  connected  with  the 
war,  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  charity  to  regard 
as  ingenuous  or  honorable.  In  his  letter  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  capture  at  Tarrvtown,  dated  "  Salem, 
24  September,  1780,  Sunday.'*  he  said,  "  I  am  too  little 
accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded,"  and  he 
adds  that  his  thus  writing  is  not  out  of  apprehension 
for  his  own  safety,  "  but,"  said  he,  "it  is  to  rescue  my- 
self from  the  imputation  of  having  assumed  a  mean 
character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest,  a 
conduct  incompatible  w  ith  the  principles  that  actuate 
me,  as  well  as  with  my  conduct  in  life.  It  is  to  vin- 
dicate my  fame  that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  se- 
curity." 

In  the  same  way  the  idea  of  his  having  been  a 
sp\  he  emphatically  repudiated  in  lii-  conversation 
with  Major  Tallmadgc  while  the  latter  was  conduct] 
ing  him  under  guard  from  Haverstraw  to  Tappao  on 
Thursday,  September  28,  178(1.  In  Major  Tallmadge'u 
narrative,  quoted  by  .Fared  Sparks,  in  the  "  Life  and 
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rreason  of  Benedict  Arnold,"  chapter  xiv.,  p.  2.">7,  he 
pays,— 

"After  we  disembarked  nt  King's  Ferry,  near  Haverstraw,  we  took 
ip  our  line  of  inarch  \\  ith  a  fine  body  of  burse,  for  Tappau.  Before  we 
•eachcd  the  Clove,  Major  Andre  became  very  inquisitive  tip  know  my 
Minion  as  to  the  result  ofhle  capture.  In  other  words,  he  wished  me  to 
;ive  him  candidly  my  opinion  as  to  the  light  in  which  ho  would  be 
l.iewed  by  General  Washington  and  a  military  tribunal,  if  one  should  be 
prdered.  This  was  the  most  unpleasant  question  that  hail  been  pro- 
i  loiindeil  lo  me,  and  1  endeavored  to  evade  it,  unwilling  to  give  him  a 
rue  answer.  When  X  could  no  longer  evade  his  importunity  or  put  oil' 
i  full  reply,  I  remarked  to  him  as  follows  :  '1  bad  a  much-loved  class- 
mate in  Vale  College  by  the  inline  of  Nullum  Hale,  who  entered  the 
amy  iu  the  year  177.).  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
bencral  Washington  wanted  informati  especting  the  strength,  post- 
ilion and  probable  movements  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hale  tendered  his 
services,  went  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  taken  just  as  he  was  passing 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy  on  his  return.'  Said  1  with  emphasis,  'Do 
ityou  remember  the  sequel  of  this  story  .''  '  Yes,'  said  Andre,  'he  was 
banged  as  a  spy.  But  yon  surely  do  not  consider  his  case  and  mine 
dike  '  I  replied,  '  Yes  ;  precisely  similar,  and  similar  will  bo  your 
fate.'  He  endeavored  to  answer  my  remarks,  but  it  was  manifest  he 
was  more  troubled  in  spirit  than  I  had  overseen  him  before." 

All  litis,  when  placed  alongside  of  his  letter  to 
Colonel  Sheldon,  dated  "New  York,  7  September, 
L780,"  Thursday,  and  signed  "  John  Anderson,"  the 
name  he  assumed  iu  the  conspiracy,  at  a  time  when 
be  was  plotting  the  clandestine  interview  with  Ar- 
nold, that  was  in  serine  the  betrayal  of  West  Point, — 
not  the  "surrender,"  as  Dean  Stanley,  by  a  line 
euphemism,  called  it  in  his  inscription  for  the  monu- 
ment at  Tappau, — and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
national  cause,  does  not  tend  to  inspire  our  confidence 
in  his  declaration  to  Washington  that  he  was  "too 
little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded,"  and 
that  he  spurned  the  idea  of  "  having  assumed  a  mean 
character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest," 
as  "incompatible"  with  his  "principles"  and  his 
"conduct  in  life."  For  nothing  could  have  been 
more  utterly  false  and  treacherous  than  his  own 
letter,  as  subsequent  developments  overwhelmingly 
proved,  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  requesting  him  to  favor 
his  ellbrt,  as  a  mere  private  transaction,  that  could 
not  possibly  be  injurious  to  any  public  interest  on 
.either  side.    He  said  in  that  letter, — 

"Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favour  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  w  hich  is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  public  on 
neither  side  .-an  be  injured  by  it. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  on  my  part  of  doing  any  act  of  kindness  to  you  in  a 
family  or  a  property  concern  of  a  similar  nature." 

These  are  astounding  sentences  when  read  in  Un- 
tight of  subsequent  events.  They  need  no  comment 
as  they  admit  of  no  excuse. 

There  can  be  but  little,  it'  any,  doubt  that  Major 
Andre  had  performed  the  office  of  a  spy  on  several 
occasions  before.  The  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  in  his 
able  address,  entitled  "  Arnold  the  American  Traitor, 
Andre  the  British  Spy,  Washington  the  Defender  of 
Constitutional  Liberty,"  etc.,  delivered  before  the 
Historical  and  Forestry  Society  of  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  February  22,  1881,  and  re-delivered  in  New 
Haven  by  request  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Histori- 
cal Society,  March  18,  1881,  says  — 

"Andre  was  not  only  a  spy  in  September,  1780,  but  it  is  stated,  and  is 
h.—  20 


believed,  that  he  was  a  successful  spy  in  the  disguise  of  a  cattle  driver, 
iu  the  fall  of  Charleston  (iu  May,  ITxn),  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of 
the  war,  compelling  as  it  did  the  surrenderor  General  Lincoln  with  his 
army  Of  nearly  7000  troops.  The  fact  of  Andre's  presence  disguised  as 
I  Ik  spy,  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  is  upon  the  evidence  of  one  of 
1  Clinton's  own  officers  who  so  stated  in  1822,  and  of  one  of  Andre's  inti- 
mate friends.  .  .  .  Andre  accepted  all  this  information  from  Ar- 
nold secretly,  w  illingly,  on  our  own  soil,  and  lor  the  direct  purpose  of 
destroying  the  country.  .  .  .  Well  did  the  K  ing  of  England  say,  'the 
public  never  can  be  compensated  for  the  vast  advantages  which  must 
have  follow  ed  from  the  success  Of  his  plan.'    .    .  . 

"Of  Arnold's  toll,  •  of  blood  money,  with  pay  and  rank,  which 

Clinton  had  promised  him,  1  think  I  may  say  with  Yattel,  the  great  ex- 
positor on  the  laws  of  war,  that  such  bribes  lor  seduction  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  laws  of  a  moral  conscience.  The  best  law  says  that 
•seducing  a  subject  to  betray  his  country  ;  .  .  .  practising  on  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  governor,  entil  ing  him,  persuading  him  to.leliver  up  a  place,  is 


prompting  such  persons  to  commit  detestable  crimes,1  and  Yattel  asks, 
'Is  it  honest  to  incite  our  most  inveterate  enemy  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  ?'  " 

These  statements  are  amply  warranted  by  the 
testimony  gathered  up  and  published  in  "The  Life 
of  Major  John  Andre,"  etc.,  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  p. 
228,  A  ppleton's  edition  of  1871,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  After  tlie  fall  of  the  city  I'  'harleston)  we  are  told  that  there  was  an 
opinion  current  iu  our  army  that  Andre  had  been  present  in  its  lines 
during  the  siege  as  a  spy,  and  in  1822  it  was  declared  that  tw  o  gentlemen 
of  repute,  still  surviving  at  Charleston,  affirmed  at  least  the  existence  of 
the  report  ill  1780.  One  of  these  had  been  an  officer  of  Clinton's  ;  the 
other  a  resident  of  the  place  through  and  after  the  siege.  Another  wit- 
ness goes  further.  Edward  Shrewsberry,  a  suspected  Tory,  hut  of  good 
condition,  was  ill  at  his  house  in  East  Bay.  1 1  is  brother,  a  Whig,  leav- 
ing the  lines  to  visit  him,  found  repeatedly  there  a  young  man  clad  in 
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homespun,  to  whom  lie  was  introduced  as  a  Virginian  belonging  to  tin: 
troops  then  in  the  city  ;  and  as  such  b»  considered  the  stranger.  After  I 
tlie  capitulation,  meeting  the  whim'  perHiin  ill  the  same  place,'  he  was 
again  presented  to  him  as  Major  Andre,  ami  taxing  In-  brother  with  the 
identity  of  the  two  characters,  they  were  confessed  to  have  been  onenud 
the  same  man.  To  another  v  isitor  In-  sun  records  th.it  the  stranger  in 
homespun  hail  lieen  represented  '  as  a  back  countryman,  who  hail 
brought  ilown  cattle  fur  the  "arrisou  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,' —  I 
an  assertiou  that  passed  u  nsuspected  and  unchallenged  until  mouths 
after,  when  Andre  had  been  banged,  and  the  visitor  w ho  related  the 
story  was  returned  from  cotiflnemeut  at  St.  Augustine's,  when  the  Whig 
Shrewsbeny  Informed  him  that  the  cattle  driver  he  had  seen  with  his 
brother  was  no  other  than  Major  Andre  in  disguise.  These  decla rations 
coining  from  distinct  and  respectable  sources  seem  to  bear  the  marks  ol 
truth.  .  .  .  It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  if  this  story  of  Andre's  hav- 
in^  been  a  spy  at  t 'barteston  received  i-redi  ie-e  in  respectable  quartei-s, 
it  was  afterwards  questioned  by  gentlemen  ol  equal  characlei-  in  our 
service." 

Hut  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  Major  Andre,  in  his  character  as  a  spy,  is  that 
contained  in  two  separate  articles,  from  different 
authors,  apparently  persons  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  America,  published  in  London,  in  a 
periodical  called  The  Political  Magazine,  in  its 
number  for  November,  17X0,  about  a  month  after 
Andre's  execution.  Roth  writers  represent  Major 
Andre  as  a  spy.  One  of  them  says,  "The  Major 
(Andre)  had  been  more  than  once,  before  his  disas- 
ter, in  the  rebel  camp.  Returning  the  third  time  in 
disguise,  from  Arnold  to  New  York,  he  was  met  by 
some  rebel  soldiers,  who  stopped  and  searched  him." 
The  other  says,  "  Major  Andre  had  been  twice  to 
Arnold,  had  acted  as  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  twice 
returned  safe  to  New  York,"  before  the  final  visit 
which  resulted  in  his  detection  and  death. 

The  writer's  attention  was  first  called  to  this  ol<] 
record  by  Henry  R.  Dawson,  Ksip,  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  work,  and  while  prosecuting  some 
investigations  for  this  history  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  he 
inquired  for  The  Political  Magazine,  stating  at  the 
same  time  the  nature  of  the  articles  he  sought  for. 
Some  doubt  w  as  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
such  articles  or  statements,  but  by  I  be  kind  assistance 
of  Henry  A.  Homes,  LL.l).,  the  learned  State  Li- 
brarian, the  magazine  was  finally  discovered  in  a 
dusty  old  bound  volume,  and  the  articles  found  to  be 
as  described.  The  writer  copied  them  oil'  with  his 
own  hand, and,  interesting  and  important  as  they  are, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  they  have  never  before  been  re- 
published in  this  country.  At  least,  they  have  not 
been  given  in  any  life  of  Major  Andre,  or  book  on  the 
subject,  that  has  fallen  under  his  eye. 

In  the  first  article  is  the  following: 

"The  business  which  led  him  (Major  Andrei  in  disguise  to  the  rebel 
Army  was  a  plan  entered  into  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Mnjor- 
(ieneral  Arnold,  of  the  rebel  troops.  Sir  Henry,  with  the  British  Army, 
was  to  approach  Washington,  who  was  then  lying  near  New  York,  and 
Arnold  was  to  dispose  the  troo|is  under  his  immediate  command  in  inch 
a  manner  us  to  give  them  up,  or  engage  them  to  submit  to  the  King's 

army,    ltut  this  negotiation  is  said  to  have  1  n  continued  too  long,  for 

the  Major  had  been  more  than  once,  before  bis  disaster,  in  the  rebel 
camp.  Ucturning  the  third  time,  in  disguise,  from  Arnold  to  New  York 
he  was  met  by  some  rebel  soldiers,  who,  after  stopping  him,  let  him  pro- 
ceed; but  one,  more  suspicious  than  the  rest,  insisting  on  following  and 


■topping  him  again,  they  scan  hi  d  him  and  found  a  watch  and  money  on 
him,  which  be  advisi'd  them  to  keep  and  let  him  go;  for  if  they  carrW 

Mill  to  their  llclleral  they  would  lose  their  booty.       lie  ill. I   Hot.  iis  bu 

often  been  slid,  offer  them  his  watch  and  money  w  hen  slopped  The 
men  would  not  discharge  him,  but  carried  him  to  headquarters,  where, 

mi  examining  bis  eloibes  w  ith  the  most  exact  scrutiny,  sol  h  oighfi 

of  the  rebel  works  were  found.  When  interrogated  by  Wasbingtsa,. 
who  uracil  him  to  a  full  confession  to  save  bis  life,  be  only  -aid  lie  uses 
British  officer,  but  would  not  reveal  either  bis  name  or  rank,  positively 
refusing  to  give  any  other  explanation  th. in  that  be  was  a  spy.  and  at 
their  mercy.  This  was  great  firmness  ami  geiicro.il)  ;  l"i  by  "wning 
himself  a  spy,  and  standing  singly,  behave  Arnold.  hmI.hiv  "tie  i  offi. 
eers  be  had  been  negotiating  with,  a  chance  to  escape  discovery.  Wash- 
ington's spies  were  then  ealh-d  to  look  at  hilu,  when  two  ..I  lb.  in,  that 

had  I  ii  at  New  Y'ork  a  long  time  under  th"  character  of  loyal  suhjesH 

instantly  recognized  him." — Th*  Political  Mnyt  .iu<-,  London,  volume 
i.,  November,  l"Hi>,  pane  ess,  article  "  An  an  ouut  of  the  late  i  latitat 
and  I  nfoi lunate  Major  Andre,  Aid-de-t'aiup  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Adjutunt-tlencrul  of  the  British  Forces  in  America.  " 

The  other  article  is  in  the  tone  of  a  criticism  upon  I 
the  hesitation  ami  delay  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which 
the  author  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  success  not  only  of  1 
this  enterprise,  but  also  of  others.  The  extract  is  as 
follow  -  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  unfortunate  end  of  the  gallant  Major  Andre,  lior- 
ernor  Johnstone,  it  has  been  said,  has  received  a  tetter  from  Sir  to-orgs  ] 
Brydgcs  Hodney,  in  which  that  veteran  and  intrepid  officer  imputes  i 
the  miscarriage  of  the  plan,  concerted  with  ibneial  Arnold,  entirely  to 
delay  and  want  of  decision  ;  for  Major  Andre  bad  been  twice  to  Ai  n.dd, 
had  acted  as  his  valet  de  chanibre.  and  twie.  returned  safe  to  New  York- 
lleroit  must  be  observed  that  a  plan  sin  h  .is  that  whieh  wa>  earnings! 
with  Arnold  could  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  most  firm  and 
decided  mind;  it  could  hardly  avoid  failing  when  the  person  on  whom 
the  whole  depended  lor  success  was  of  a  wavering  and  irresolute  spirit. 

Such  a  character  ge  ally  keeps  in  a  constant  vibration  between  actios 

ami  inaction,  and  continues  to  plot  until  every  scheme,  however  well- 
laid,  becomes  a  mere  cob-web,  and  until  those  determined  men  who  act 
as  the  instruments,  become  a  sacrifice  ever  to  be  lamented  hi  their  .  oun- 
try."  -Tin  Political  Jfagaziiie,  London,  volume  i.,  November.  17so,  page 
C'8S,  article  ou  the  "Character  and  Exploits  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton." 

The  active  beginning  of  Arnold's  treason  goes  back, 
according  to  Sparks  ("  Life  of  Arnold,"  p.  141).  to  a 
period  eight  months  before  his  trial  by  the  court- 
martial  which  commenced  its  sittings  at  Morristown, 
N.  .1.,  on  Tuesday,  December  2d,  1 77V.  and  ended 
with  his  conviction  in  part — that  is,  upon  two  counts 
of  the  accusal  ion  against  him— on  Thursday,  January 
2i>,  1780.  How  long  the  secret  purpose  had  been 
entertained  in  his  own  mind  it  is  impossible  to  tell.' 

'  There  is  a  suggestive  and  interesting  statement  in  regard  to  this 
|Hiinl  in  a  foot-note  to  the  "Travels  in  North  America  in  the  Years  1780, 
1781  and  1782,  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  one  of  the  Fort)  Meinlwrs 
..I  the  French  Wadcinv,  ami  Major  ticnerul  in  the  French  \riny,  Sert- 
ng  nnder  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  Translated  from  the  French  by  »n 
English  Qentieman,  who  resided  in  America  at  that  Period.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator.  London:  1787,"  volume  i.,  pages  '.i;  and  VS.  The 
note  here  added  by  the  translator  is  as  follows  : 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arnold's  treachery  l""k  it-  dale 
from  his  connection  with  Lieutenant  //.  /..  killed  afterwards  ou  Nmnl 
the  'Formidable'  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  was,  undoubtedly,  » 
very  active  and  industrious  spy  at  Philadelphia  ill  the  winter  ol  177s. 
whither  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  pretended  Mac,  of  truce,  which 
being  wrecked  in  the  Itehiware,  he  was  made  prisoner  h)  t 'oiigrcss,  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  between  them  and  the  commander  at  New 
York.  That  the  intended  plot  was  known  in  England,  and  greal  hopes 
built  ii|kiii  it,  long  before  it  was  to  lake  place,  is  certain  (Jciicial  Mst- 
tlicwsand  other  officers  w  ho  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1780  being  often 
heard  fo  declare  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  rebels  ;  thai  the)  were 
about  to  receive  an  irreparable  blow,  the  news  of  which  would  soon  ar- 
rive, etc.,  etc     Their  silence  from  the  moment  in  which  the)  received 
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In  his  defense  presented  by  himself  before  the  court- 
tartial,  Arnold  made  a  great  parade  of  his  devotion 

his  country,  not  without  an  oblique  reflection* 
pon  the  lukewarmness  of  others  in  contrast,  when 
that  very  time  he  had  been  for  eight  months 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
is  country  to  betray  it.  Having  been  convicted, 
e  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the 
ommander-in-chief.  General  Washington  performed 
hat  disagreeable  duty  with  great  delicacy  and  for- 
earance.  The  language  he, employed  was  preserved 
y  the  Count  Barbe-Marbois,  the  secretary  of  lega- 
ion,  and  afterwards  consul-general  of  France  to  the 
ew  government,  and  given  by  him  as  follows:  "  <  >ur 
rofession,"  said  Washington,  addressing  Arnold,  "  is 
lie  chastest  of  all.  The  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes 
ur  most  brilliant  actions.  The  least  inadvertence 
lay  cause  us  to  lose  that  public  favor  which  is  so 
ard  to  be  gained.  I  reprimand  you  for  having  for- 
otten  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  your- 
elf  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  have  show  n 
moderation  towards  our  citizens.  Exhibit  again  those 
plcndid  qualities  which  have  placed  you  in  the  rank 
four  most  distinguished  generals.  As  far  as  it  shall 
>e  in  my  power,  I  will,  myself,  furnish  you  with  op- 
portunities for  regaining  the  esteem  which  you  have 
ormerly  enjoyed." 

But  kindness  had  no  effect,  and  Arnold,  madly  bent 
tpon  his  own  ruin,  proceeded  with  his  guilty  plans. 
)n  pretence  of  being  disabled  by  his  wound  from 
ictive  duty  in  the  field,  to  which  Washington,  with- 
iut  suspicion,  invited  him,  he  persistantly  sought  and 
inally  obtained  the  command  at  West  Point.  His 
nstructions  from  Washington  to  assume  the  respon- 
ibilitics  of  the  position  assigned  him  were  dated  at 
Peekskill,  on  Thursday,  August  3,  1780,  and  Arnold 
it  once  repaired  to  that  post  and  set  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Robinson's  house,  two  or  three  miles  below 
West  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Twenty-seven  days  later,  on  Wednesday,  August  30th, 
vrnold  wrote  to  Andre,  under  the  assumed  name  ot 
Gustavus,"  that  he  expected  soon  to  have  an  inter- 


u  account  of  I  lie  failure  of  the  plot,  nud  the  discovery  of  the  traitor, 
vidently  pointed  out  tlie  object  of  their  allusions." 
The  author  of  the  interesting  and  somewhat  remarkable  French  work 
f  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages,  published  in  Paris,  in  1816,  euti 
led  "Complot  d'Arnold,  et  de  Sir  Henry  Clinton  Contra  lies  Etats-Unis 
'Amerique,  et  centre  le  General  Washington,  Seplembre,  1780,"  ex 
is  the  opinion  thai  tin-  purpose  to  betray  bis  country  entered  into 
e  heart  of  Arnold  from  the  day  lie  received  his  reprimana.  All  thecir- 
umstances,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  judgment  of  Sparks  is 
learer  to  the  truth.  The  French  writer  referred  to,  after  giving-  Wash- 
ngton's  reprimand,  in  French,  adds, — 

"  Arnold  n'avoit  use  interroinpre  ce  diseours  ;  il  se  retira,  et  loin 
1'etre  touche  des  marques  d'interel  que  son  general  venoit  do  lui  don- 
uer,  il  se  montra  profondment  blessed'une  condamnation  qu'U  pretendoil 
1'avoir  aucunement  meritoe.  II  uuitta  I'armee,  ct,  des  cejour,  la  huine 
Ufa  cawte  tju'ilavait  si  tjloriewement  defender  mh-u  dans  son  coettr.  File  y 
eta  bientol  de  profoudes  racines,  et  sa  trahison  en  fut  le  fruit.  Perdu 
liour  la  vertu  la  premiere  fois  qu'il  avoit  balance  entre  1' observation  et 
'infraction  de  ses  devoirs,  il  fut  perdu  pour  son  pays,  a  l'iustant  oil  il 
,>ut  sans  horreur  avoir  l'idee  de  le  trahir." 


view  with  him,  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
their  "speculation." 

On  Sunday,  September  K>th,  in  the  afternoon, 
Arnold  went  down  the  river  to  King's  Ferry,  near 
Stony  Point,  and  stayed  overnight  at  the  house  of 
Joshua  Hett  Smith,  above  I  la  verstra  w,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Stony  Point. 

The  next  morning  (Monday),  September  11th,  he 
went  down  the  west  shore  to  a  point  opposite  Dobbs 
Ferry,  to  meet  there  Andre  and  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  Tory,  but  they  did  not  come.  He  stayed  there  till 
night,  and  then  went  up  the  river  again,  arriving  at 
his  quarters  at  the  Robinson  house  before  morning, 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th.  Arnold  had  the  impudence  to 
write  to  Washington  a  letter  representing  this  trip  to 
Dobbs  Ferry,  to  complete  his  treason,  as  an  instance 
of  his  own  vigilance  to  reconnoitre  and  thwart  the 
enemy.  But  what  was  st  ill  more,  he  wrote  to  General 
Greene  on  that  same  day,  Tuesday,  September  12, 
1780,  when  lie  had  just  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Dobbs  Ferry  to  meel  Andre  and  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  Tory,  a  letter  which  discloses,  as  scarcely  any- 
thing else  could  have  done,  the  bottomless  depth  of 
Arnold's  hypocritical  and  infamous  villany.  The 
letter  was  never  published  until  after  the  dedication 
of  the  monument,  at  Tarrvtown,  October  7,  1853.  It 
was  there  incorporated  into  his  able  address,  and 
publicly  read  from  the  original  manuscript  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  subsequently  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  published  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  quoting  this  letter  of  Arnold,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond said, — 

"On  the  12th  of  September — the  very  day  after  that  on  which  he  had 
gone  down  to  Dobbs  Ferry  for  the  purpose-  of  settling,  in  a  conference 
with  Andre,  the  terms  and  details  of  bis  treason — Arnold  wrote  a  letter 
to  General  Greene,  full  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  pervaded  by  a  thor- 
ough zeal  for  the  honor  and  sm-eess  of  the  American  cause.  That  letter, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  lias  never  hitherto  been  published.  I  am  indebted 
for  it  to  my  esteemed  friend.  Professor  Greene,  adireet  deseendent  of  the 
illustrious  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  As  it  throws  still  stronger 
light  upon  the  character  of  Arnold, — places  in  still  bolder  relief  the  un- 
matched and  unmatchable  audacity  of  that  hypocrisy  in  which  he 
lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being, — perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
read  it  from  tin-  original  mansoript,  which  I  bold  in  my  band.  It  hears 
dilte  : 

"'Headquarters,  Robinson  House,  > 
September  12, 1780.  J 

"  '  Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  7th,  conveying  to  me  an  account  of 
our  misfortunes  to  the  southward,  was  delivered  me  on  the  8th. 

'' '  I  am  happy  to  find  that  ( ienera]  Gates'  information  w  as  so  ill-founded. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  piece  of  business  to  that  hero,  and  may  possibly 
blot  his  escutcheon  with  indelible  infamy.  It  may  not  be  right  to  cen- 
sure character  at  a  distance,  but  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  bis  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  has  in  nowise  disappointed  my  expectations  or 
predictions  on  frequent  occasions;  and  notwithstanding  the  suggestions 
of  his  friends,  that  he  had  not  retreated  to  the  border  of  Virginia,  be 
must  have  been  at  a  great  distance,  and  fully  secure  from  danger,  as  be 
had  no  advices  of  the  retreat  of  the  Maryland  troops  for  at  least  four 
days. 

"  '  Yours  of  the  8th,  by  (  apt.  Van  der  Hoist  and  Lieut.  MeCall,  were 
delivered  me  by  those  gentlemen  on  the  9th.  [have  endeavored  to 
render  their  situation  pleasing  to  them  during  their  short  stay  with  me, 
which  respect  1  shall  always  be  happy  to  pay  any  gentleman  who  entitles 
himself  to  your  introduction  and  recommendation. 

"  'It is  a  matter  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  Army  is  permitted  to 
starve  iii  a  land  of  plenty.  There  is  a  fault  somewhere  ;  it  ought  to  be 
traced  up  to  its  authors,  and  if  it  was  prepense,  they  ought  to  be  capi- 
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tally  punished  ;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  means  left  to  procure  11 
regular  supply  tothe  Army  in  future. 

'  Where  -h  ill  1  procure,  piipiT  for  the  garrison  an  \v«H  ;is  for  my  office  i 
No  returns  can  In-  made  till  a  supply  in  sent.  Col.  Pickering,  in  a  tetter 
of  tin1  'jsth  informs  iu»>  that  hi'  bae  not  yet  received  the  stores  ju  his 
haihls,  or  money  to  pun-Inure  any  with. 

"  '  With  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  regard  and  affection,  I  am, 
ilear  Sir, 

"  4  Your  oheitient  ami  huui)dc  servant. 

'* '  Major  Orvrbai.  Giikkne.  II.  Aknoiii.' 

"  I'onsiiler,"  ailileil  Mr.  ltay  ml,  "  that  this  epistle — burning  w  ith 

indignation  at  the  apparent  misconduct  of  (iates,  conlial  in  the  extreme 
in  its  personal  courtesy  toward  General  Greene,  solieitous  for  the  coiufort 
of  the  army,  resentful  towards  those  whose  misconduct  hail  Involved  it 
in  want — was  written  the  tlay  alter  his  fust  attempt  to  bold  a  personal 
interview  with  Major  Amlre, — upon  the  return  to  heuihpiarters  from  the 
-.  em  be  hail  appointed  for  it,  ami  in  the  midst  of  inch  thoughts  ai  mcb 
incidents  would  naturally  engender;  think  upon  the  iinpeiietrahle  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  man,  who,  on  the  instant  of  returning  baffled  froraBUC.il 
an  errand,  could  coolly  speak  or  dream  of  any  BSCUtcbeon  hut  his  own 
lieing  'blotted  with  Indelible  infamy  ';  ami  you  ran  judge  how  secure 
must  have  hecn  his  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  Wellington,  and  how 
thirk  was  the  dark  doubt  of  all  honor  and  all  faith  into  whieh  tbe  ap 
prehensive  fears  of  that  great  leader  must  have  plunged  his  mind,  when 
the  fact  of  Arnold's  treason  lirst  hroke  upon  hi>  si^ht.  '  Wh0m  can  wt 
h  nst  wif .''  were  the  simple  words  he  addressed  to  Lafayette  ;  hut  they 

imply  a  dread  distrust, — they  signalize  the  beginning  of  a  gloomy  de 
spair,  —  they  point  to  the  far  whieh  imposed  on  him  the  supreme  duty, 
from  whieh  there  was  no  escape,  of  crushing  hy  all  the  terrors  of  mar- 
tial law  whatever  of  vitality  might  still  survive,  in  either  army,  of  the 
portentous  plot." 

On  Friday,  September  loth,  Arnold  wrote  to  Andre 
again,  appointing  another  conference,  with  a  person 
upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  at  1  ><>1>1>s  Kerry, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  20th.  Before  this 
letter  was  received  and  acted  upon,  Andre  left  New 
York  early  on  Wednesday,  September 20th, and  came 
tip  to  Dobhs  Ferry.  The  "  Vulture"  ai  this  time  was 
lying  in  llaverstraw  Bay,  a  little  above  Teller's  Point. 
To  avoid  suspicion,  Arnold  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  vessel  should  not  move  from  where  she  lay.  As 
the  tide  was  favorable,  Amlre  determined  to  push 
on  from  Dobbs  Ferry  to  the  ship,  and  that  evening 
at  seven  o'clock  he  hoarded  the"  Vulture  "  just  aboye 
Teller's  Point. 

On  Thursday  morning,  September  :21st,  Andre 
notified  Arnold  that  he  was  then  on  hoard  of  the 
"Vulture."  Thai  evening  at  Beven  o'clock  two  boat- 
men started  by  Arnold's  direction  to  bring  Andre  hack 
with  them  in  disguise  to  the  shore.  They  landed  him 
at  the  Long  Clove,  under  the  mountain  south  of 
llaverstraw,  about  six  miles  below  Stony  Point. 
Here  Joshua  Hett  Smith  brought  Andre  and  Arnold 
together  among  the  bushes,  in  the  thick  darkness,  to 
plot  against  the  nation's  life.  They  were  so  long  at 
it  that,  by  Arnold's  advice,  Andre  was  taken  bo  Smith's 
house,  three  or  lour  miles  from  the  Clove,  where  he 

arrived  just  as  the  day  dawned  on  Friday,  September 
22d. 

lie  hail  scarcely  arrived  when  a  cannonade  was 
heard  down  the  river,  which  proved  to  be  directed 
from  the  Americans  on  the  eastern  shore  against  the 
"  Vulture,"  whieh  he  had  just  left  the  evening  before, 
ami  she  was  compelled  to  drop  farther  dew  u,  in  order 
to  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  shot. 


Ou  that  same  Friday  morning,  after  breakfast, 
September  22d,  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
Arnold  and  Andre  completed  the  treason.  The 
plans  for  the  execution  of  their  conspiracy  were  all 
arranged,  and  the  day  was  appointed.  lie  fore  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Arnold  left  Andre,  and  went 
up  the  river  in  his  barge  to  hie  headquarters  in  the 
Robinson  house.  Friday  is  said  to  be  an  unlucky  day. 
It  was  80  emphatically  tothe  conspirators  here  engaged. 

Andre  desired  to  be  put  on  board  the  "  Vulture,"  a 
name,  too,  of  ill  omen  as  connected  with  this  affair] 
but  as  she  had  dropped  down  the  river,  and  he  found 
he  could  not  be  conveyed  to  her,  he  spent  the  day  in- 
solitude  and  concealment.  The  possibilities  of  his 
situation  must  have  occurred  to  his  mind  in  that 
lonely  chamber,  and  awakened  thoughts  that  were 
not  conducive  to  repose. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  22*\,  a  little 
before  sunset ,  Smith  started  from  his  house  with  Andre 
in  disguise,  and  with  a  negro  servant,  for  King's  Ferrjj 
The  distance  wits  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
north.  Here  they  crossed  to  Verplanck's  Point, 
arriving  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Thence 
they  traveled  on  together  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
until  near  Cronipond,  about  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck's Point.  There,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  were  hailed  by  the  senti- 
nel of  a  patrolling  party  under  Captain  Boyd.  The 
captain  was  disagreeably  inquisitive,  but  after  a  good 
ileal  oftrouble  they  were  finally  allowed  to  go  on.  or 
to  go- back  a  short  distance  to  Andreas  Miller's,  and 
stay  all  night.  They  decided  to  do  the  latter,  ami  on 
reselling  the  house  late,  Smith  and  Andre  were  both 
sent  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  Smith  afterwards 
said  that  Andre  had  a  very  restless  night.  He  could 
not  sleep  himself,  and  his  wakefulness  and  tossing 
about  would  not  let  Smith  sleep.    It  was  not  strange! 

On  Saturday  morning,  September  23d,  they  took  an 
early  departure.  Smith  went  with  Andre  to  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Pine's  Bridge  across  the  Croton  River. 
There  he  stopped  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  lei  Andre 
goon  alone.  Before  parting  they  breakfasted  together 
at  the  house  of  Isaac  Underbill  at  Yorktown .  who  gave 
them  hasty  pudding  and  milk,  all  his  good  wife  had, 
as  his  house  had  been  plundered  the  night  before  by 
a  gang  of  marauding  Tories.  Smith  went  bark  to 
Peekskill,  and  so  on  up  to  Arnold's  headquarters, 
where  he  reported  to  the  traitor  Andre's  progress. 

On  parting  at  Pine's  Bridge  it  was  understood  t lint 
Andre  was  To  go  on  to  While  Plains;  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  bridge  he  turned  oil'  to  the  right, 
towards  the  Hudson  River,  and  took  what  was  called 
the  Tarry  town  road.  Captain  Boyd  had  told  him 
and  Smith  the  night  before  that  the  Lower,  or 
British,  party  were  thick  on  that  road  ;  but  that  was 
tbe  very  thing  which  Andre  wanted.  It  was  the  con- 
sideration no  doubt  whieh  induced  him  to  change  his 
course,  thinking  thereby  to  fall  in  with  his  own 
friends,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety. 
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It  so  happened  that on  this  same  Saturday  morning, 
September  23d,  when  Andre  crossed  Pine's  Bridge, 
there  were  seven  young  men,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tarrytown,  who  had  agreed  to  go  out  armed 
to  watch  the  road,  and  to  intercept  any  suspicious 
stragglers,  or  droves  of  cattle,  that  might  he  found 
passing  south  toward  New  York. 

The  names  of  the  young  men,  as  given  long  after 
by  David  Williams,  were  Isaac  Van  Wart,  John 
Paulding,  William  Williams,  John  Yerkes,  James 
Romer,  and  "the  name  of  the  sixth,"  added  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  I  have  forgotten."  It  has  been  said  to  have 
been  Isaac  See.  But  Bossing  gives  the  name  of  John 
Dean,  which  seems  to  be  correct,  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  a  citizen  of  Tarrytown, 
who  received  it  directly  from  Isaac  Van  Wart  him- 
self. John  Dean  was  the  father  of  the  late  Thomas 
Dean,  long  a  well-known  merchant  of  Tarrytown,  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Broadway.  Thomas 
Dean  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Wash- 
ington Irving."  He  died  January  7,  1873,  and  was 
interred,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  in  the  grave- 
yard of  the  old  Dutch  Church.  Of  course,  David 
Williams  himself  made  the  seventh.  They  left  Sa- 
lem, where  they  had  come  together  at  about  one 
o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  September  '2'2i\,  and  after 
traveling  fifteen  miles  that  night,  they  slept  in  a  hay 
barrack  back  of  Buttermilk  Hill,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing crossed  the  hill  and  came  down  toward  Tarry- 
town. While  Andre,  with  Smith,  was  lying  sleepless 
in  Miller's  bed,  near  Orompond,  bis  captors  were 
sleeping  quietly  in  the  bay  barrack  back  of  Butter- 
milk Hill.  The  roads  they  traveled  were  soon  com- 
ing together.  John  Paulding  stopped  on  the  way  at 
Isaac  Reed's  house,  the  next  place  to  William  David's, 
on  the  east,  and  borroweda  pack  of  cards,  as  he  said, 
"to  divert  themselves  with."  They  then  came  on  as 
far  as  Davis'  (or  David's)  Hill,  partof  the  late  John 
R.  Stephens  estate,  where  they  separated,  four  re- 
maining on  the  hill  along  the  old  County  House  road, 
ami  three — namely,  John  Paulding,  David  Williams 
and  Isaac  Van  Wart,— coming  about  a  mile  or  less 
farther  on  toward  the  Hudson  River,  and  along  the 
Tarrytown  road.  There  they  concealed  themselves 
in  the  bushes  west  of  the  road,  where  the  monument 
now  stands.  That  this  was  the  spot  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  the  interview  with  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Van  Wart,  on  June  15,  1885,  referred  to  further  on,  he 
stated  to  the  writer,  as  a  fact  of  which  he  had  knowl- 
edge, that  his  father,  one  of  the  captors,  was,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  one  day  at  the  store  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Bayles,  where  J.  Benedict  See  now 
keeps  stoic,  and  that  Mr.  Bayles,  being  much  inter- 
ested in  all  public  affairs,  made  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  exact  spot  where  the  capture  took  place,  and  final- 
ly asked  Mr.  Van  Wart  to  leave  his  horse  tied  in  front 
of  the  store,  and,  as  the  distance  was  but  short,  to 
walk  down  there  with  him,  and  point  it  out.  Mr.  Van 
Wart  complied  with  the  request,  aud  pointed  out  the 


place  where  the  monument  now  stands,  stating,  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  on  the  west  side,  that  the  road 
makes  a  bend  just  there,  and  they  wanted  to  keep 
watch  up  the  road,  which  they  could  not  have  done 
on  the  east  side,  as  the  bend  to  the  east  just  there 
would  have  hidden  the  road  above  from  their 
view.1 

Major  Andre  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  Tarry- 
town road  near  a  small  hamlet  called  Sparta.  below 
Sing  Sing.  This  road  he  pursued  undisturbed  until 
he  was  over  the  little  stream  which  now  Hows  west- 
ward through  the  premises  of  Mr.  l<).  .1.  Blake,  ami 
crosses  the  public  highway  in  its  course  to  the  river. 
This  stream  was  destined  to  be  the  limit  to  his  pro-.' 
gress,  and  now  bears,  as  it  probably  always  will,  the 
name  of  Andre  Brook. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  depot  at  Tarrytown,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  old  road  to  White  Plains,  and  only  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Tarrytown  depot  on  the  North- 
ern Railroad,  there  stands  an  old  one-story-and-a-half 
house,  fronting  the  south,  with  a  more  modern  kitch- 
en built  on  to  the  east  end  of  it.  Directly  before  the 
front  door,  which  is  divided  horizontally  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  arc  two  immense  horse 
chestnut  trees,  that  have  stood  there  for  over  one 
hundred  years.  The  bouse  was  what  was  known  in 
Revolutionary  times  as  "a  guard-house," — a  sort  of 
headquarters  ami  rendezvous,  where  patriot  militia- 
men met  and  consulted,  and  whence  they  sent  out 
guards  or  watchers  on  any  particular  mission.  This 
old  house  is  famous  in  local  history  as  the  place  to 
which  Andre  was  (irst  taken,  along  the  old  road  over 
the  bill,  after  his  capture  in  Tarrytown.  The  house 
can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  car  windows  looking 
northward,  as  the  trains  on  the  Northern  Railroad 
pass  to  and  from  the  Tarrytown  depot,  along  the 
south  side  of  the  "Tarrytown  Loop."  In  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  old  part,  where  it  joins  the  kitchen, 
is  a  step,  the  lowest  one  of  the  curving  stairway,  which 
looks  like  a  bench  when  the  stairway  door  is  shut. 
On  this  step  Andre  is  known  to  have  sat,  and  to  have 
eaten  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  to  refresh  his  strength 
while  waiting  here  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he  started 
with  his  captors  on  the  way  to  Colonel  Jamieson's 
quarters,  at  North  Castle.    The  house  belonged,  alter 


.  .  .  The  njeniorablo  tulip-tree,  at  Groensburgb  or  Tarry- 
town, under  which  Major  Andre  was  taken,  was,  on  Saturday  the  31st  of 
July,  lsul,  struck  with  lightning.  It  was  runt  almost  exactly  in  two, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Near  the  root  it  was  hollow,  at  which  pari 
it  took  fire,  and  blazed  up  for  about  12  or  (5  feet  through  the  fissure  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  the  eastern  half  fell.  The  remainder,  eztendiug 
over  the  road,  stood  in  so  menacing  an  attitude  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  cut  it  down.  This  remarkable  tree  measured  29  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  was  111  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  extend  lot;  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  news  of  Arnold's 
death  arrived  at  Greensburgh  the  Mine  da;  on  which  the  lightning 
destroyed  this  tree.  Its  destruction  has  occasioned  general  rcgrcl 
through  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  fragments  have  lieen  carefully 
collected  and  preserved  by  the  inhabitants." — American  Citizen^  1801 
Amjnst  25th. 
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the  Revolution,  t<>  a  family  named  Reed.  In  1824  it 
was  bought,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  from  the  legal  representatives  of  Archer 
Reed,  by  the  late  William  Landrine.  lie  made  some 
improvements  in  the  house,  hut  always  strictly  for- 
hade  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  old  step  upon 
which  Andre  sat  and  ate  his  hread  and  milk.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  step  remains  to  this  day.  The 
writer  of  this,  in  company  with  Mr.  William  B.  Land- 
rine, a  son  of  the  former  owner,  walked  over  to  the 
old  house  on  the  afternoon  of  April  I!',  L886,  and 
there  sat  upon  the  Andre  step,  while  writing  on  his 
knee  the  memoranda  from  which  this  account  is 
given.  The  present  Air.  Landrine,  as  administrator 
of  the  estate,  sold  the  place  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Ambrose  ('.  Kingsland,  who  sold  it  to  the  Tarry  town 
Heights  Land  Company,  which,  having  failed,  Mr. 
Kingsland  was  obliged  to  take  it  back.  It  now  be- 
longs to  his  estate.    The  house  is  occupied  by  Mr. 


The  best  account  of  that  momentous  transaction 
in  American  history,  the  capture  of  Andre,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  official  papers  of  the  court  of  inquiry, 
by  which  Major  Andre  was  tried  and  condemned,' 
and  in  the  other  contemporaneous  and  later  paper! 
that  throw  light  upon  this  remarkably  interesting 
subject.  That  the  reader  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  perusing  them  for  himself,  without  abridg- 
ment or  alteration,  they  will  here  he  incorporated 
into  the  record. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  general  officers  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred  by  General  Washington.  It  is  taken  from 
an  official  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  The  paper  is  entitled  "Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Hoard  of  General  Officers, 
Held  by  Order  of  His  Excellency,  George  Washing- 
ton respecting  Major  John  Andre,  September  29, 
178&" 


I.KTTEU  FROM  liENKHVI.  W  \SH  i  Nii  I  ON   Til  111  R  I'KESI- 
I1ENT  «.F  COM;  KICKS 

"  /fNiflilf.>off'«  Wofisc,  Iff  the  Highhiutl*, 

20  Si  planter,  17so. 
Si  it, — I  have  tin-  honor  tn  inform  Congress,  that  I  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  ulfout  twelve  o'clock,  on  my  re- 
turn  from  Hartford.  Some  hour*  previous  to  my  arrival 
Major  General  Arnold  went  from  his  quarters,  which 
were  this  place,  ami,  as  it  was  sup|M»scd,  over  the  river 
to  the  garrison  at  West  Point,  whither  1  proceeded  my- 
self, in  order  to  visit  the  post.  1  found  General  Arnold 
had  not  been  there  during  the  day,  and  on  my  return 

to  his  quartan  he  was  still  absent.    In  the  meanCi  

a  packet  hud  arrived  from  LieuL  Colonel  Jameson,  an- 
nouncing  the  capture  of  a  John  Anderson,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  go  to  New  York  with  several  interesting 
and  important  papers,  all  in  the  handwriting  oft.eiier.il 
Arnold.  This  wasalso  accompanied  with  a  letter  from 
the  prisoner,  avow  ing  himself  to  lie  major  John  Andre, 
Adjutant  General  to  the  llritish  army,  relating  the 
manner  of  his  capture,  and  endeavoring  to  show  that 


To  which  Andre  wb 


OLD  LANDRINE  HOUSE, 
taken  alter  his  capture,  and  where  he 


■at  on  the  ste| 


Michael  Nolan,  who  farms,  and  boards  some  of  the 
people  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  New 
Croton  aqueduct,  which  passes  down  a  short  distance 
towanl  the  west.  The  locality  is  one  of  many  natural 
attractions.  The  old  house  itself  is  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  past,  and  as  the  writer  sat  upon  the 
step  he  could  not  but  try  to  imagine  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Andre  as  he  sat  upon  that  idenf  i- 
cal  board,  a  prisoner,  nearly  one  bundled  and  six  years 
ago.  Miss  Mary  Nolan,  daughter  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant, happened  to  have  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  house,  which  she  kindly  loaned  for  a  time 
to  the  writer.  In  the  picture  her  lather  stands, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  directly  in  front  of  the 
place  inside,  where  the  Andre  step  is  located.  He 
fore  leaving,  Mr.  Landrine  borrowed  a  tumbler,  and 
leading  the  way  cast  of  the  house,  to  a  well-rcincm- 
bered  spring,  Mowing  from  a  rock,  both  visitors  took 
a  copious  draught  of  cool,  delicious  water. 


1  Aubrey  in  his  travels  gives  the  following  account 
of  Andre's  execution: 
"  Itv  an  otlicer  just  left  Washington's  camp  we  have  received  the  mel- 
ancholy account  of  the  death  of  Major  Andre,  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  llritish  Army,  who  was  taken  as  spy  in  negotiating  a  business  vvith 
General  Arnold,  which,  if  il  had  succeed  eel,  would  have  I  wen  nearly  the 
overthrow  of  the  Americans.  This  otlicer  was  present  at  his  execution, 
who  said  that  he  met  his  fate  with  that  courage  and  manliness ol  be- 
haviour that  deeply  atlecled  every  one  present,  and  that  his  -evere 
destiny  was  universally  lamented.  So  much  was  he  cstce  d  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  shed  tears  when  the  rigorous  sentence  was  put  into 
execution.  When  he  round  that  his  fate  was  inevitably  tixed  and 
determined,  and  that  all  intercessions  and  every  exertion  of  Sir  llenrj 
Clinton  to  save  his  life  were  in  vain,  In*  became  |*erfectly  resigned  ;  so 
extremely  cotn|Mised  was  his  mind  that  the  night  previous  to  In-cxc 
CUtlon  lie  drew  the  situation  of  the 'Vulture1  sloop,  as  the  lav  in  the 
North  River,  with  a  view  of  Wesl  I'oint,  which  he  sent  by  his  servant  to 
a  general  officer  at  New  York.  The  only  thing  that  any  way  discom|iosed 
him  or  rallied  his  mind,  and  at  which  his  feelings  ap|sared  hurt,  was 
the  refusal  of  General  Washington  to  let  him  die  a  military  death.  In 
icgard  to  this  circumstance,  the  ollicer  informed  us  that  General  Wsah- 
ington  would  have  granted  this  request,  but,  on  consulting  the  Hoard 

of  General  Officers  Who  signed  his  condemnation,  they  deemed  it  i  - 

sary  to  put  that  sentence  in  force  that  was  laid  down  by  the  maxims  of 
war;  at  the  same  time  evincing  the  sincoresl  grief  that  they  were  forced 
to  comply  with,  and  could  not  deviate  from,  the  established  customs  iu 
such  cases." 
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he  iliil  not  come  under  the  description  ol  a  From  the  several 

Circumstances,  and  information  thai  the  General  seemed  to  bethrown 
iiitu  sniiic  degree  of  agitation,  nn  receiving  ;i  letter  a  lillle  linn-  before  he 

wont  limn  his  quarters,  I  was  led  to  conclude  im  liately  that  he  hud 

heard  of  major  Andre's  captivity,  and  thai  he  would,  ii  possible,  escape 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  I  accordingly  took  tsm-li  measures  as  appeared  the 
most  probable  to  apprehend  him.    Hut  he  had  embarked  in  a  barge  HUd 

proi  led  down  the  river,  under  a  Mag,  lo  the  Vulture  ship  of  war. 

which  lay  at  some  miles  below  Stony  ami  Verplank's  Points.  Alter  be 
got  on  buaid,  he  wrote  to  me  a  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy. 

Major  Andre  is  not  arrived  yet,  tint  I  hope  he  is  secure,  and  that  he 
will  he  here  to-day.    I  have  been  and  am  taking  precautions,  which  I 

trust  will  prove  effectual  to  prevent  the  important  conseque  s  which 

this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  General  Arnold,  was  intended  to  produce 
I  do  not  know  the  parly  that  took  Major  Andre,  but  it  is  said  that  il 
OQDSisted  only  of  a  few  militia,  who  acted  in  such  a  ma 1 1 tier  upon  I  he  occa- 
sion, as  does  them  (he  highest  honor,  and  proves  them  to  be  men  ol 
great  virtue.  Thej  were  ottered,  I  am  informed,  a  large  sum  of  monej 
for  his  release,  and  as  many  goods  as  they  would  demand,  but  without 
anv  effect.  Their  conduct,  gives  Ihein  a  just  claim  to  the  thanks  of  theii 
country,  and  I  also  hope  they  will  be  otherwise  rewarded.  As  soon  at 
I  know  their  names  I  shall  lake  pleasure  in  transmitting  them  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  taken  such  measures,  with  respect  to  the  gentlemen  ol 
Hernial  Arnold's  family,  as  prudence  dictated;  hut  from  every  thing 
that  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe  they  are  perfectly  innocent.  I  early  secured  Joshua  II.  Smith, 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  close  of  General  Arnold's  letter,  and  tiud 
him  to  have  had  considerable  share  in  this  business.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  4c. 


Geo.  Washington 


ii. 


LETTER  FROM   GENERAL   WASHINGTON   TO    I  II  E   1'U  ESI  PENT  OF  CONGRESS. 

Paramos,  7,  October,  1780. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  proceed, 
ings  of  a  board  of  general  officers  in  the  case  ol  Major  Andre,  adjutant- 
general  to  the  British  army.  This  officer  wag  executed  in  pursuance  ol 
the  opinion  of  the  hoard,  on  Monday  the  I'd  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  our  late  camp  at  Tappan.  He  acted  with  great  candor,  from  the  time 
he  avowed  himself  after  his  capture,  until  he  was  executed.  Congress 
will  perceive  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  him  on  the  1st 
instant,  that  it  was  his  desire  lo  be  shot  :  but  the  practice  and  usage  ol 
war,  circumstanced  us  he  was,  were  against  the  indulgence.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sixth  page  of  the  proceedings  an  explanatory  note  is 
added,  to  prevent  any  suspicions  being  entertained  injurious  lo  Colonel 
Sheldon,  who,  otherwise,  from  the  letter  addressed  to  him,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  privy  to  the  measures  between  General  Arnold 
and  Major  Andre.  II'  it  should  be  the  pleasure  ol'  Congress  to  publish 
the  case  which, '1  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  may  not  be  improper, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  tin-  explanatory  note  to  he  annexed. 

Besides  these  proceedings,  I  transmit  copies  of  sundry  letters  respect 
ing  the  matter,  which  are  all  that  passed  on  the  subject,  nol  included 
in  the  proceedings.  I  would  not  Buffer  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Smith  to 
land,  who  came  up  to  Dobbs  Ferry  agreeably  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
letter  of  the  tii  September.  General  Robertson  was  permitted  to  come 
on  shore,  and  was  met  by  Major  General  Greene,  and  mentioned  sub- 
stantially what  is  contained  in  his  letter  of  the  2d  instant.  It  might  not 
perhaps  be  improper  to  publish  the  letters,  or  part  of  them,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  tin1  board  ol'  general  officers. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  communicate  the  names  of  the  three  per- 
sons who  captured  Major  Andre,  and  who  refused  to  release  him,  not- 
withstanding the  most  earnest  importunities  and  assurances  ol  a  liberal 
reward  on  his  pail.    Their  conduct  merits  our  wannest  esteem;  ami 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  thai  I  think  the  public  w  ill  do  well  to  make  theiu 

II  handsome  gratuity.     They   have  prevented   in   all   probability  our 

suffering  one  of  the  severest  strokes  that  could  have  1  n  meditated 

against  us.1  Their  names  are  John  Paulding,  David  Williams  and 
Isaac  Van  W  art. 

For  the  present  I  have  detached  the  Jersey,  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  brigades,  with  Stark's,  to  the  Highland  posts.  They 
marched  this  morning  from  Orangetow n,  and  will  relieve  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  which  was  thrown  in  at  the  moment  General  Arnold  vvenl 
to  the  enemy.     Major  General  Greene  has  inarched  with  these  four 


1  These  sentences  are  the  additional  inscription  put  upon  the  monu- 
ment at  Tarrytown,  September,  1880. 


brigades,  and  will  command  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  till  a 
further  disposition.  The  main  body  of  the  army  (the  forage  about 
Orangetown  and  the  lower  country  being  exhausted)  also  moved  this 
morning  and  is  now  arrived  here.  We  have  had  a  cold,  wet  and 
tedious  march,  on  account  of  the  feeble  slate  of  our  cattle,  and  have 
not  a  drop  of  rum  to  give  the  troops.  My  intention  is  to  proceed  w  ith 
them  to  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  ol  Passaic  Falls.  1  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c. 

•  Geo.  Washington. 
PROCEEDINGS  of  A  BOARD  of  QENflRAL  OFFICERS 

Held  by  order  of  His  Excellency  General  Washington,  commauder  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  respecting  Ma- 
jor Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army,  September  the 
29th,  1780,  at  Tappan,  in  the  Slab-  of  New  York. 

PRESENT : 

Major-Genera]  Greene,  Presi-  Brigadier-General  Knox, 

dent,  Brigadier-General  Glover, 

Major-General  Lord  Stirling,  Brigadier-Genoial  Patterson, 

Wajor-General  St.  Clair,  Brigadier-General  Hand, 

Major-General  Howe,  Brigadier-Geneijil  Iliiuliiiglon, 

Major-General  the  Baron  de  Brigadier-General  Starke, 

steube  n  John    Lawrence,  Judge-Advocate- 
llrigadier-lieneral  Parsons,  General. 
Brigadier-General  Clinton, 

Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army,  was  brought 
before  the  Hoard,  and  (he  following  Idler  from  General  Washington,  to 
the  Board,  dated  Head-quarters,  Tappan,  September  29th,  1780,  was  laid 
before  them  and  read. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army,  will  be 
brought  before  you  for  your  examination.  He  came  within  our 
lines  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  w  ith  Major-General  Arnold,  and 
in  an  assumed  character  ;  and  was  taken  within  our  lilies,  in  a  disguised 
habit,  with  a  pass  under  a  feigned  name,  and  with  the  inclosed  papers 
concealed  upon  him.  Alter  a  careful  examination  you  will  he  pleased 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  report  a  precise  state  of  his  case,  together  with 
your  opinion  Of  the  light  in  which  he  ought  to  bo  considered,  and  the 
punishment  that  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  Judge-Advocate  will  attend 
to  assist  in  the  examination,  who  has  sundry  other  papers,  relative  to 
this  matter, which  he  will  lav  before  the  Hoard. 
/  hdve  the  honour  to  be, 
11  tieutletm  n, 

Your  most  obedient  unit  hnnible  servant, 

"  G.  Washington. 

"  The  Board  of  General  orficers, 
convened  at  Tajipan." 

The  names  of  the  officers  comprising  the  board  were  read  to  Major 
Andre,  and  on  his  being  asked  whether  he  confessed  Ihe  matters  con- 
tained in  the  letter  from  his  Excellency  General  Washington,  to  the 
board,  or  denied  them,  he  saidm  addition  to  his  letter  to  General  Wash- 
imjtoii,  dated  Salem,  the  l\tli  September,  17811  (which  was  read  to  the 
board  and  acknowledged  by  Major  Andre,  lo  have  been  written  by  him,) 
which  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  S.u.em,  Sept.  21,  17SH. 

"Sir: 

"  What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning  myself,  was  in  a  justifiable  at- 
tempt to  be  extricated  :  I  am  too  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have 

succeeded. 

"  T  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  persuaded  that,  no  alteration  in  the 
temper  of  my  mind,  or  apprehension  for  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take 
ihe  step  of  addressing  you,  but  thai  it  is  to  secure  myself  from  an  impu- 
tation of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  lor  treacherous  purposes  or 
self-interest.  A  conduct  incompatible  with  the  principles  (hat  actuated 
me,  as  well  as  with  my  condition  in  life. 

"  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame  that  I  speak  and  not.  to  solicit  security. 

"The. person  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre.  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to  the  British  army. 

"Ttie  influence  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is 
an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  correspondence  tor  this  put  pose  I  held  ; 
as  confidential  (in  the  present  instance)  with  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
Clinton. 

"  To  favor  it  I  agreed  to  meet  upon  ground  not  within  pos'.s  of  eilher 
army,  a  person  who  was  to  give  me  intelligence  ;  I  came  up  in  Ihe  Vul- 
ture man  of  war  for  this  effect  and  was  fetched  by  a  float  from  the  shore 
to  the  beach  :  Being  there  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day  would 
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prevent  my  return,  ami  tbat  I  mini  be  concealed  until  the next night. 

1  was  in  my  regimentals,  an<l  had  fairly  risked  my  person. 

11  Against  my  stipulation,  Day  intention  anil  without  my  knowledge 

before  band,  I  was  conducted  within  nut*  of  yuur  posts.   Vuur  Rxcci- 

lencv  may  conceive  my  sensation  nil  i  In-  occasion  and  will  imagine  how 
much  more  I  must  have  been  atlcctcd,  by  a  refusal  tn  reconduct  me  hark 

Um  next  Dighl  as  I  hail  I  n  brought.    Thus  become  a  prisoner  I  hail 

to  conoert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my  iinifnrui  ami  was  |iassed  another 
way  in  the  night  without  tin-  American  posts  to  neutral  ground,  ami  In- 
formed I  wafl  beyond  all  armeil  parties  ami  left  to  press  for  New  York.  1 
was  taken  at  Tarry  Tow  n  hy  some  volunteers. 

11  Thus  as  J  have  hail  the  honor  to  relate  was  1  betrayed  (being  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in 
diBgttisP  within  your  posts. 

"  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  nllieer  I  have  nothing  to  reveal  hut 
what  relates  to  myself,  which  is  true,  on  the  honor  of  an  officer  anil  a 

gentleman. 

"The  request  I  have  to  make  your  Excellency  ami  I  am  conscious  I 
aihlress  myself  well,  is,  that  in  any  rigor  policy  may  ilictate,  a  deeencv 
of  eomlnct  toward  me  may  mark,  that  though  unfortunate  '  am  branded 
with  nothing  ilishoiioiirahle,  as  no  motive  conM  Im-  mine  I  ml  the  service 
of  my  king  ami  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  iiiqioKtor. 

"  Another  re>|iiest  is  that  I  may  lie  permitted  to  write  an  open  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  <  'linton  ami  another  to  a  friend  tor  cloaths  ami  lineu. 

"I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  condition  of  some  gentlemen  at 
( 'harles-Town,  whoheing  on  parole  or  under  protection  were  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  ns.  Though  their  situation  is  not  similar,  they 
are  objects  who  may  he  set  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the 
treatment  I  receive  might  atfect. 

"  It  is  unless  Sir  in  a  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  your  mind  than 

on  aci  tit  of  your  superior  station  that  1  have  chosen  to  importune  you 

this  letter. 

"  I  li'tn  Hit-  tumor  to  lie,  with  i/reut  respect.  Sir, 
Your  fcsc  Henry's  most  ubedient 
and  moat  humble  tenant, 

■it HIS  ANDRE, 

adjvtttnirgt  m  rol. 

"  Hi*  Era  Uency, 

General  Washington, 
Aft,  Ac,  <fc." 

That  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  in  the  night  of 
[he  twenty-first  of  September  instant,  somewhere  under  the  Haverstraw 
Mountain.  That  the  boat  he  came  on  shore  in  carried  no  tiatj,  and  that 
he  had  mi  a  siirtout  coat  over  his  regimentals,  and  that  he  wore  his  srr- 
tout  coal  when  he  was  taken.  That  he  met  General  Arnold  on  the  shore 
and  had  an  interview  with  him  there.  He  also  said  that  when  he  left 
the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  it  was  understood  he  was  to  return  that  night  ; 
hut  it  was  then  doubted,  and  if  he  could  not  return  tie  was  promised  to 
be  concealed  on  shore  in  a  place  of  safety  until  the  next  night  w  hen  he 
was  to  return  in  the  same  manner  he  came  on  shore,  and  when  the  nex, 
da]  came  he  was  solicitous  to  get  hack,  and  made  Inquiries  in  tin-  course 
of  the  day  how  he  should  return,  when  he  was  informed  he  could  not 
return  that  way  and  he  must  lake  the  route  In'  did  afterwards,  lie  also 
said  that  the  first  notice  he  bad  of  his  being  within  any  of  our  posts  was 

being  challenged  by  the  sentry,  which  was  the  first  night  h«  was  on 

shore,    lie  also  said  that  tl  veiling  of  the  twenty  second  of  Seplem- 

bed  instant  he  |>assed  Kim/*  Ferry  I'ltu-i'  ii  ion-  posts  of  Stuneg  unit  PiffT- 
filiinf,'  s  I'oiiils  in  the  'In  ss  lie  is  ut  pri  sent  in  uutl  which  In-  suiil  mis  nut  his 
i.  ./o,n  utuls,  and  which  dress  he  procured  after  he  landed  from  the  Vul 
ture,  ami  when  he  was  within  mir  pes/,  ami  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
New  York,  but  was  taken  on  his  way,  at  Tarry  town,  as  he  has  men 
tinned  in  hi-  letter,  "ii  Saturday,  the  twenty-third  of  Septeiubcr.instant, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  follow  ing  pa|Kirs  were  laid  before  the  hoard  and  show  u  to  Maim 
Andre,  who  confessed  to  the  hoard  that  they  were  found  on  him 
when  he  was  taken,  and  said  they  were  concealed  ill  his  boot,  except  the 

nan. 

A  pass  from  general  Arnold  to  Joan  And  rsos  w  hich  nam  major  Indre 
tuknowUdged  he  aantnutd: 

Artillery  orders.  September  :■,  1780. 

Estimate  of  the  force  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  September, 

17811. 

Estimate  Of  men  to  man  the  works  at  West  Point,  Ac. 
Kctnrn  of  ordnance  at  West  Point,  September,  17S0. 
Remarks  on  works  at  West  Point. 


Copy  of  a  state  uf  matters  laid  before  a  conn,  il  of  war.  by  Hi-  Excel- 
lency General  Washington,  lodd  the  tith  of  September,  ITS**. 

A  letter  signed  John  .  I  nnVrsoil,  dated  Sept.  7.  I7HO,  lo  Colonel  Sheldon, 1 

was  also  laid  before  the  board  and  shown  to  .Major  Andre,  which  he  ac- 
knoirleitijed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  ami  is  as  follows: 

"  Xcie  Yiii  I.,  tin  'Hi  Sept.  1780. 

"81  It, 

"  I  AM  told  mil  mum   is  luaile  klloWII  to  Voll,  and  that  I  may  hope  your 

"  indulgence  in  permitting  nie  to  meet  a  friend  near  your  out  posts.  I 
"will  endeavor  tn  obtain  permission  to  go  out  iritA  a  flag  which  will  ho 
"sent  to  1  Mih's  Kerry  on  Monday  next,  the  II th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  Mr.  G  -.    Should  I  not  be  allowed  to  go, 

"the  officer  who  is  to  command  the  escurt,  bet  ween  whom  and  myself  hi 
"distinction  need  lie  made,  can  speak  on  the  affair. 

"  lad  me  entreat  you,  Sir.  to  favor  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  par- 
"  tn  -  concerned,  and  w  hich  is  of  private  a  nature  that  the  public  mi 
"  neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  on  my  part  in  doing  any  ad  of  kindness  to  you  in 
'  a  family  or  property  concern  of  a  familiar  nature. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not  he  detained,  but  should  any  old  grudge  Is-  a  cause 
11  for  it,  1  shall  rather  risk  that,  than  neglect  the  bushiest*  in  question, 
u  or  atmmo  a  mgtieriotu  charwter  to  carry  on  an  innocent  affair,  and,  as 
"friends  have  advised,  get  to  your  lines  by  stealth.  I  am,  Sir,  with  all 
"  regard, 

*'  Your  most  otieilinil  limntit.  strrunt, 

"Col. Sheldon."  "John  Anioiison."  ' 

.Major  Andre  observed  that  this  letter  could  be  of  no  force  in  tin  ..w 
in  question,  as  it  was  written  in  New  York,  when  he  was  under  the 
orders  of  General  Clinton,  but  that  it  tended  to  prove  that  it  was  not  Ida 
intention  to  cmne  within  our  lines. 

The  Hoard  having  interrogated  Major  Andre  alsuit  his  conception  uf 
coming  on  -bore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  he  sat«t,  That  it  nfat  feniMsJ 
silile  fur  him  to  suppose  he  came  oh  nhore  muter  thnt  sum-lion  :  and  added, 

That  if  he  cat  in  slime  under  that  sanction,  he  ceitaiuly  might  have 

returned  under  it. 

Major  Andre  having  acknowledged  the  preceding  fai  ls,  and  l*?iiig 
asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  -ay  respecting  them,  answered,  lie 
left  them  to  operate  with  the  Board. 

The  examination  of  Major  Andre  being  concluded,  he  was  remanded 
•into  custndv 

The  following  letters  were  laid  before  the  Board,  and  read:  Benedict 
Arnold's  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  September  "\  17-n  :  Colo- 
nel Robinson's  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  the  2.Mh  Septembers 
I78H  ;  and  General  Clinton's  letter,  dated  the  26th  September,  17MO  (in- 
closing a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Benedict  Arnold)  to  General 
Washington. 

"  (in  Imur.l  III,    I'll/fur.,  Sept.  '.'.">,  17S0. 

"Si  it, 

"THE  heart  which  is  conscious  of  its  ow  n  rectitude,  cannot  attempt 
lo  palliate  a  step  which  the  world  may  censure  as  wrong;  1  have  ever 
acted  from  a  principle  of  love  to  my  country,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  unhappy  contest  Itctweon  Great-Britain  and  the  Colonies; 
the  same  principle  of  love  lo  my  country  actuates  my  present  conduct, 
however  it  may  appear  inn  insistent  to  the  world,  who  very  seldom  judge 
right  of  any  man's  actions. 

"  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself.  I  have  too  often  experienced  the 
ingratitude  of  my  country  to  attempt  it  ;  but  from  the  known  humanity 
of  your  Excellence,  I  am  induced  toask  your  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold, 
from  every  insult  and  injury  that  the  mistaken  vengeance  of  my  coun- 
try may  expose  her  to.  II  ought  to  fall  only  on  me  ;  she  is  a-  goo  l  nnl 
as  innocent  as  an  angel,  ami  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong.  I  beg  she  may 

1  I.est  il  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Sheldon,  lo  w horn  tin'  above  letter  in 
addressed,  was  privy  to  the  plot  carry  ing  on  Uy  Gem-rat  Arnold,  it  i-  lo 
be  olwerved,  that  the  letter  was  found  among  Arnold's  |«iih  I-.  and  bad 
been  transmitted  by  Colonel  Sheldon,  who,  it  appeals  from  a  letter  ol  the 
'Mil  of  September  lo  Arnold,  which  inclosed  it,  hail  never  heard  of  .luhn 
Anderson  licforc.  Arnold  in  his  answer  on  the  lllth,  acknowledged  he 
had  not  communicated  il  In  him,  though  he  had  informed  him  thai  he 
ex|iectod  a  |>crsou  would  come  from  New  York  for  tin-  purpose  ol  bring- 
ing him  intelligence. 

*  It  apiK'ars  by  the  same  letter  that  Arnold  had  written  to  Mr.  An- 
derson, under  the  signature  of  Gustavo*.    His  words  are  "  I  was  uhligsa 

to  write  with  great  caution  to  him.  my  letter  was  nig  I  fiustnrns  to 

prevent  any  discovery  in  case  it  fell  into  the  bauds  ol  the  enemy." 
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be  permitted to  return  to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia,  or  to  come  to  me 
as  she  may  choose  ;  from  your  Excellency  I  have  no  fears  on  her  account, 
but  she  may  suffer  from  the  mistaken  fury  of  the  country. 

"I  have  to  request  that  the  inclosed  letter  may  be  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  and  she  permitted  to  write  to  me. 

"I  have  also  to  ask  that  my  cloaths  and  baggage,  which  arc  of  little 
Consequence,  may  be  sent  to  me,  if  required  their  value  shall  be  paid  in 
money. 

11 1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard  and  esUem,  Your  Excellency' s 
11  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"His  Excellency  "B.  ARNOLD." 

"  General  Washington." 

"N.  B.  In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  my  family,  Col.  Vanick  and 
Major  Franks,  I  think  myself  in  honor  bound  to  declare  that  they,  as 
well  as  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  (who  I  know  is  suspected)  are  totally  ignor- 
ant of  any  transactions  of  mine,  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  were 
injurious  to  the  public." 

" SIR,  "Vulture,  of  Sinsink,  Sept.  25,  1780. 

"I  AM  this  moment  informed  that  Major  Andre,  Adjutant  Genera]  of 
his  Majesty's  army  in  America,  is  detained  as  a  prisoner,  by  the  army 
under  your  command.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  inform  you 
of  the  manner  of  his  falling  into  your  hands  :  lie  went  up  with  a  flag 
at  the  request  of  General  Arnold,  on  public  business  with  him,  and  had 
his  permit  to  return  by  laud  to  New  York  :  Under  these  circumstances 
Major  Andre  cannot  be  detained  by  you,  without  the  greatest  violation 
of  flags,  and  contrary  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  all  nations;  and  as  I 
imagine  you  will  see  this  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  I  do,  I  must 
desire  you  will  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  return  imme- 
diately :  Every  step  Major  Andre  took  was  by  the  advice  and  direction 
of  General  Arnold,  even  that  of  taking  a  feigned  name,  and  of  course 
not  liable  to  censure  for  it. 

uIam,  Sir,  not  forgetting  our  former  acquaintance,  Your  very  humble 
"  tenant, 

" His  Excellency  "  BEV.  ROBINSON,  Col. 

'•  General  Washington."  "  Loyl.  Americ. 

"SIR,  "iVew  York,  Sept.  26,  1780. 

"  BEING  informed  that  the  King's  Adjutant  General  in  America  has 
been  stopt,  under  Major  General  Arnold's  passports,  and  is  detained  a 
prisoner  in  your  Excellency's  army,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you, 
Sir,  that  I  permitted  Major  Andre  to  go  to  Major  General  Arnold,  at  the 
particular  request  of  that  general  officer.  You  will  perceive,  Sir,  by  the 
inclosed  paper,  that  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  receive  Major  Andre,  anil 
passports  granted  for  his  return,  I  therefore  can  have  no  doubt  but  your 
Excellency  will  immediately  direct,  that  this  officer  has  permission  to 
return  to  my  orders  at  new  York. 

11  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's 

'  most  obe/ii  nt  anil  most  humble  servt. 

"H.  CLINTON. 

"His  Excellency  General  Washington." 

"  New  York,  Sept.  26,  1780. 

"SIR, 

"IN  answer  to  your  Excellency's  message,  respecting  your  Adjutant 
General,  Major  Andre,  and  desiring  my  idea  of  the  reasons  why  he  is 
detained,  being  under  my  passports,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
Sir,  that  I  apprehend  a  few  hours  must  return  Major  Andre  to  your  Ex-  ■ 
celleucy's  orders,  as  that  officer  is  assuredly  under  the  protection  of  a 
flag  of  truce  sent  by  me  to  him  for  the  puqiose  of  a  conversation  which 
I  requested  to  hold  with  him  relating  to  myself,  and  which  I  wished  to 
Communicate  through  that  officer  to  your  Excellency. 

"  I  commanded  at  the  time  at  West  Point,  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
send  my  flag  of  truce  for  Major  Andre,  who  came  to  me  under  that  pro- 
tection, and  having  held  my  conversation  with  him,  I  delivered  him 
confidential  papers  in  my  own  hand  writing,  to  deliver  to  your  Excel- 
lency, thinking  it  much  properer  he  should  return  by  land,  I  directed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  feigned  name  of  John  Anderson,  under  which 
he  had  by  my  direction  come  on  shore,  and  gave  him  my  passports  to  go 
to  the  White  Plains  on  his  way  to  New  York.  This  officer  cannot  there- 
fore fail  of  being  immediately  sent  to  New  York,  as  he  was  invited  to  a 
conversation  with  me,  for  which  I  sent  him  a  flag  of  truce,  and  finally 
gave  him  passports  for  his  safe  return  to  your  Excellency  ;  all  which  I 
had  then  a  right  to  do,  being  in  the  actual  service  of  America,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Washington,  and  commanding  general  at  West 
Point  and  in  its  dependencies. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Excellency's 

'•most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"B.  ARNOLD. 

'His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton." 
ii. — ^1 


The  Board  having  considered  the  letter  from  his  Excellency  General 
Washington  respecting  Major  Andre  Adjutant  General  to  the  British 
army,  the  confession  of  Major  Andre,  and  the  papers  produced  to  them, 
REPORT  to  his  Excellency,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  following 
facts,  which  appear  to  them  relative  to  Major  Andre. 

First,  That  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulturo  sloop  of  war  in  the 
night  of  the  twenty-first  of  September  instant,  on  an  interview  with 
General  Arnold,  in  a  private  and  secret  manner. 

Secondly,  That  he  changed  his  dress  within  our  lines,  and  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  in  a  disguized  habit,  passed  our  ivoiks  at  Stoucy  and  Verplauk's 
Points,  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  September  instant,  and  was 
taken  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  September  instant,  at  Tarry 
Toim,  in  <i  disguised  habit,  being  then  on  his  way  to  New  York,  and  when 
Viken,  he  had  in  his  possession  several  papers,  which  contained  intelligence 
for  the  enemy. 

The  Board  having  maturely  considered  these  facts,  DO  ALSO  REPORT 
to  His  Excellency  General  Washington,  That  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  British  army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Spy  from  the 
enemy,  and  that  agreeable  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their 
opinion,  he  ought  to  suffer  death. 

Nath.  Greene,  M.  Genl.  President. 
Stirling,  .If.  G. 
Ar.  St.  Clair,  M.  G. 
La  Fayette,  M.  G. 
R.  Howe,  M.  G. 
Stuben,  Jlf.  G. 
Sainl.  H.  Pareone,  B.  Genl. 
James  Clinton,  B.  Genl. 
H.  Knox,  Genl.  Artillery. 
Jno.  Glover,  B.  Genl. 
John  Patterson,  B.  Genl. 
Edwd.  Hand,  B.  Genl. 
J.  Huntington,  B.  Genl. 
John  Starke,  B.  Genl. 

John  Lawrence,  J.  A.  Gad. 

APPENDIX. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General,  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  K.  B„  Ac,  &c. 

Tappan,  Sept.  29,  1780. 

SIR, 

YOUR  Excellency  is  doubtless  already  apprised  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  taken,  and  possibly  of  the  serious  light  in  which  my  con- 
duct is  considered,  and  the  rigorous  determination  that  is  impending. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  obtained  General  Washington's 
permission  to  send  you  this  letter  ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  remove 
from  your  breast  any  suspicion,  that  I  could  imagine  I  was  bound  by 
your  Excellency's  orders  to  expose  myself  to  what  has  happened.  The 
events  of  coining  within  an  enemy's  posts,  and  of  changing  my  dress, 
which  led  me  to  my  present  situation  were  contrary  to  my  ow  n  inten- 
tions, as  they  were  to  your  orders ;  and  the  circuitous  route,  which  I 
took  to  return,  was  imposed  (perhaps  unavoidably)  without  alternative 
upon  me. 

Iain  perfectly  tranquil  in  mind,  and  prepared  for  any  fate,  to  which 
an  honest  zeal  for  my  King's  service  may  have  devoted  me. 

In  addressing  myself  to  your  Excellency  on  this  occasion,  the  force  of 
all  my  obligations  to  you,  and  of  the  attachment  and  gratitude  I  bear 
you,  recurs  to  me.  With  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  I  give  you 
thanks  for  your  Excellency's  profuse  kindness  to  me  ;  and  I  Bend  you 
the  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  which  a  faithful,  affectionate 
and  respectful  attendant  can  frame. 

I  have  a  mother  and  three  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of  my  commis- 
sion would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has  much  affected  their 
income.  It  is  needless  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  subject ;  I  am  per 
suaded  of  your  Excellency's  goodness. 

I  receive  the  greatest  attention  from  his  Excellency  General  Washing- 
ton, and  from  every  person,  under  whose  charge  I  happen  to  be  placed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  most  affectionate  attachment, 

Your  Excellenci/s  m>:>sl  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 
JOHN  ANDRE, 
(Addressed)  Adjutant-  General. 

His  Excellency 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  K.  B. 
Sk.  &c.  &c. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  General  Washington,  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Head  Quartern,  Sept.  30,  1780. 

SIR, 

IN  answer  to  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  which  I 
hail  the  honour  to  receive,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  Major  Andre  was 
taken  under  such  circumstances  as  would  have  justified  the  most  sum- 
mary proceedings  against  him.  I  determined,  however,  to  refer  his  case 
to  the  examination  and  decision  of  a  Board  of  General  Officers,  who 

have  reported,  on  his  free  aud  voluntary'  confession  and  letters,  

"That  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  in  the  night  of 
"the  twenty-first  of  September  iustaut,"  4c.  Jtc.  as  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  General  ( (Hirers. 

From  these  proceedings  it  is  evident  Major  Andre  was  employed  in  the 
execution  of  measures  very  foreign  to  the  objects  of  flags  of  truce,  and 
such  as  they  were  never  meant  to  authorise  or  countenance  in  the  most 
distant  degree  ;  and  this  gentleman  confessed,  with  the  greatest  candor, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination,  "That  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
"suppose  he  came  on  shore,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Hag." 

1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Excellency's 

Most  obedU'nt  and  most  humble  servant, 
(Addressed)  G.  WASHINGTON. 

Hie  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  this  letter,  Major  Andre's  of  the  2!»tli  of  September  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  was  transmitted. 

New  York,  29  Sejd.  1780. 

SIR, 

PERSUADED  that  yon  are  inclined  rather  to  promote  than  to  prevent 
the  civilities  aud  acts  of  humanity,  which  the  rules  of  war  permit  be- 
tween civilized  nations,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  you,  that 
several  letters  and  messages  sent  from  hence  have  been  disregarded,  are 
unanswered,  and  the  flags  of  truce  that  carried  them,  detained.  As  I 
ever  have  treated  all  flags  of  truce  with  civility  aud  respect,  I  have  a 
right  to  hope,  that  you  will  order  my  complaint  to  be  immediately 
redressed. 

Major  Andre,  who  visited  an  officer  commanding  in  a  district  at  his 
own  desire,  and  acted  in  every  circumstance  agreeable  to  his  direction,  I 
find  is  detained  a  prisoner;  my  friendship  for  him  leads  me  to  fear  he 
may  buffer  some  inconvenience  for  want  of  necessaries  ;  I  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  send  him  a  few,  and  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  permit  his  servaut  to  deliver  them,  In  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
absence  it  becomes  a  part  of  my  duty  to  make  this  representation  aud 
request. 

Iam,  Sir,  your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JAMES  HOBEKTSON. 
Bis  Excellency  U.  General. 

General  Washington. 

Tappan,  Sept.  30,  1780. 

SIR, 

I  nAA'E  just  received  your  letter  of  the  29th.  Any  delay  which  may 
have  attended  your  flags  has  proceeded  from  accident,  and  the  peculiar 
cirumstances  of  the  occasion, — not  from  intentional  neglect  or  violation. 
The  letter  that  admitted  of  an  answer,  has  received  one  as  early  as  it 
could  be  given  with  propriety,  transmitted  by  a  llag  litis  morning.  As 
to  messages,  I  am  uninformed  of  any  that  have  been  sent. 

The  necessaries  for  Major  Andre  will  be  delivered  to  him,  agreeable  to 
your  request. 

J  am,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Bis  Excellency  G.  WASHINGTON. 

Lieut.  General  Robertson, 
New  York. 

New  York,  Sept.  30,  1780. 

SIR, 

FROM  your  Excellency's  letter  of  this  date,  I  am  persuaded  the 
Board  of  General  Officers,  to  whom  you  referred  the  case  of  Mojor 
Andre,  can't  have  been  rightly  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  on 
which  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed.  I  think  it  of  the  highest  moment 
b<  humanity,  that  your  Excellency  should  bo  perfectly  apprized  of  the 
■tat*  of  this  matter,  before  you  proceed  to  put  that  judgment  in  execu- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  send  His  Excellency  Lieut.  General  Rol>crtson, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  to  give  you  a  true  state  of  fads,  ami  to  declare 
to  you  my  sentiments  and  resolutions.  They  will  set  out  to-nioi  n  w  as 
arly  as  the  w  ind  and  tide  will  permit,  and  will  wait  near  Dobb's  Ferry 


for  your  permission  and  safe  conduct,  to  meet  your  Excellency,  or  such 
persons  as  you  may  appoint,  to  converse  with  them  on  this  subject. 

I  /tare  the  houtnir  to  be.  your  ExeelU  ncy's 
Most  obedient  and  most  humble  ferrnit, 

H.  CLINTON. 

P.  S.  The  Hon.  Andrew  Elliot,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Governor,  and  the  non, 
William  Smith,  Chief  justice  of  this  province,  will  attend  His  Excellency 
Lieut.  General  Robertson. 

H.  C. 

His  Excellennj  General  Washington. 

Lieut.  General  Robertson.  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Smith  came  up  in  a  flag 
vessel  to  Dobbs  Ferry,  agreeable  to  the  above  letter.  The  two  last  were 
not  suffered  to  land.  General  Robertson  was  permitted  to  come  on* 
shore,  and  was  met  by  Major  General  Greene,  who  verbally  remitted 
that  General  Robertson  mentioned  to  him  in  substance  what  is  contained 
in  his  letter  of  the  2d  of  October  to  General  Washington. 

Neic  York,  Oct.  1, 1780. 

SIR, 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  I  consider 
myself  no  longer  acting  under  the  commission  of  Congress  :  Their  laat 
to  me  being  among  my  pa]>ers  at  West  Point,  you,  Sir,  will  make  such 
use  of  it,  as  you  think  proper. 

At  the  same  time,  I  lwg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  my  attach- 
ment to  the  true  interest  of  my  country  is  invariable,  and  thai  I  am 
actuated  by  the  same  principle  which  has  ever  been  the  GOVEomal 
B.UX1  of  my  conduct,  in  this  unhappy  contest. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  sev't, 

B.  ARNOLD. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington. 

Greyhound  Schooner,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Vobb's  Ferry,  October  2,  1780. 

SIR, 

A  NOTE  I  have  from  General  Greene,  leaves  me  in  doubt  if  his  mem- 
ory had  served  htm  to  relate  to  you  with  exactness  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  between  him  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
Major  Andre.  In  an  affair  of  so  much  consequence  to  my  friend,  to  the 
two  armies,  and  humanity.  I  would  leave  no  possibility  of  a  misunder- 
standing,  and  therefore  ttke  the  liberty  to  put  in  \\ Tiling  the  substance 
of  what  I  said  to  General  Greene. 

I  offered  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Robinson  and  the 
cers  of  the  Vulture,  that  Major  Andre  went  on  shore  at  General  Arnold'! 
desire,  in  a  boat  sent  for  him  with  a  flag  of  truce:  that  he  not  only  came 
ashore  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Genera 
who  Commanded  in  the  district,  but  that  he  took  no  step  while  on  shore 
but  by  direction  of  General  Arnold,  as  w  ill  appear  from  the  enclosed  let- 
ter from  hint  to  your  Excellency. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  could  not.  and  hoped  that  you  would  nnt, 
consider  Major  Andre  as  a  spy,  for  any  improper  phrase  in  his  letter 
to  you. 

The  facts  ho  relf  tea  correspond  with  the  evidence  I  offer  ;  but  be  ed» 
mits  a  conclusion  that  does  not  follow.  The  change  of  cloatha  and 
name  was  ordered  by  General  Arnold,  under  whose  directiou  he  necesav 
rily  was,  while  within  his  command.  As  General  Greene  and  I  did  not 
agree  ill  opinion,  I  wished,  that  disinterested  gentlemen  of  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  war  and  nations,  might  be  asked  their  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
und  meutioiied  Monsieur  Knyphauseu  and  General  Rochamhault. 

I  related  that  a  Captain  Robinson  had  been  delivered  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  as  u  spy.  and  undoubtedly  w  as  such  ;  but  that  it  la'ing  signified 
to  him  that  you  were  desirous  that  this  man  should  be  exchanged,  he 
had  ordered  him  to  be  exchanged. 

I  wished  that  an  intercourse  of  such  civilities  as  the  rules  of  war  might 
admit  of,  might  take  off  many  of  its  horrors.  I  admitted  that  Major 
Andre  had  a  great  share  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  esteem,  and  lb.it  he 
would  be  infinitely  obliged  by  his  Liberation  ;  and  that  if  he  was  ix  rutit- 
ted  to  return  w  ith  lne,  I  would  engage  to  have  any  person  you  would  be 
pleased  to  name  set  at  liberty. 

I  added,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  never  put  to  death  any  person  for 
a  breach  of  the  rules  of  war,  though  he  hail,  and  now  has.  many  in  hi! 
power.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  much  good  might  arise  from 
humanity,  much  ill  from  want  ot  it.  If  that  could  give  any  weight,  I 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  your  favorable  treatment  of  Major  Andre,  w  ill  be 
a  favor  1  should  ever  bo  intent  to  return  to  any  you  hold  dear. 

My  memory  does  not  retain  with  the  exactness  I  could  wish,  tin  wordi 
of  the  letter  which  General  Greene  shewed  uie  from  M  jor  Audre  to 
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your  Excellency.    For  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  satisfaction,  I  beg  you  will 
order  a  copy  of  it  to  be  sent  to  me  at  New  York. 
J  luive  the  honour  to  be  your  Excellency's 

Must  obedient  and  most  humbb'  servant, 

JAMES  ROBERTSON. 

I/is  Excellency,  General  Washington. 

New- York,  October  1,  1780. 

SIR, 

THE  polito  attention  sbown  by  your  Excellency  and  the  Gentlemen 
of  your  family  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  when  in  distress,  demand  my  grateful 
Acknowledgment  and  thanks,  which  I  beg  leave  to  present. 

From  your  Excellency's  letter  to  Sir  Honry  Clinton,  I  rind  a  Board  of 
General  Officers  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Major  Andre  comes 
under  the  description  of  a  6py  :  My  good  opinion  of  the  candor  and  just 
ice  of  those  Gentlemen  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  they  had  been  made 
fully  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting  Major  Andre,  that 
they  would  by  no  means  have  considered  him  in  the  light  of  a  spy,  or 
even  of  a  prisoner.  In  justice  to  him,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare,  that 
he  came  from  on  board  the  Vulture  at  my  particular  request,  by  a  flag 
sent  on  purpose  for  him  by  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  who  had  permission  to 
go  to  Dobb's  Ferry  to  carry  letters,  ami  for  other  purposes  not  mentioned, 
and  to  return.  This  was  done  as  a  blind  to  the  spy-boats:  Mr.  Smith  at 
the  samo  time  had  my  private  directions  to  go  on  board  tho  Vulture  and 
bring  on  shore  Colonel  Robinson,  or  Mr.  John  Anderson,  which  was  the 
name  I  had  requested  Major  Andre  to  assume:  At  tho  same  time  I  de- 
sired Mr.  Smith  to  inform  him  that  he  should  have  my  protection,  and  a 
safe  passport  to  return  in  the  same  boat,  as  soon  as  our  business  was  com- 
pleted. As  several  accidents  intervened  to  prevent  his  being  sent  on 
board,  I  gave  him  my  passport  to  return  by  land.  Major  Andre  came 
on  6hore  in  his  uniform  (  without  disguise)  which  with  much  reluctance, 
at  my  particular  and  pressing  instance,  he  exchanged  for  another  coat. 
I  furnished  him  with  a  horso  and  saddle,  and  pointed  out  the  route  hy 
which  he  was  to  return.  And  as  commanding  officer  in  the  department, 
I  had  an  undoubted  right  to  transact  all  these  matters  ;  which  if  wrong, 
Major  Andre  ought  by  no  means  to  suffer  for  them. 

But  if,  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case, 
tho  Board  of  General  Officers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall 
suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  resentment ;  and  if  that  Gentleman 
should  suffer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound 
hy  every  tie  of  duty  and  honour,  to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons 
of  your  army  as  may  fall  .within  my  power,  that  the  respect  duo  to 
flags,  and  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  bo  better  understood  and  ob- 
served. 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Soutli  Carolina  have  justly  forfeited  their  lives,  which  have  hitherto  been 
spared  by  the  clemency  of  His  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  can- 
not in  justice  extend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer,  if  Major  Andre  suf- 
fers; which  in  all  probability  will  open  a  scene  of  blood  at  w  hich  human- 
ity will  revolt. 

Suffer  mo  to  entreat  your  Excellency,  for  your  own  and  the  honour  of 
humanity,  and  the  love  you  have  of  justice,  that  you  suffer  not  an  unjust 
sentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Major  Andre. 

But  if  this  warning  he  disregarded,  and  he  suffer,  I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness,  that  your  Excellency  will  be  justly  answerable  for  the 
torrent  of  blood  that  may  be  spilt  in  consequence. 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  with  due  respect, 

lour  Excellency' '$  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

B.  ARNOLD. 

His  Excellency,  General  Washington. 

Tappan,  October  1,  1780. 

sm, 

BCOY'D  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  honorable  pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  givo 
me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  Excellency  at  this 
serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  he 
rejected. 

Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely  induce  your  Excellency  and  a 
military  tribunal  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  mau 
of  honour. 

Let  me  hope,  Sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with 
esteem  towards  me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortune  marks  me  as  the  victim  of 
policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience  the  operation  of  these  I 


feelings  in  your  breast,  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a 
gibbet. 

/  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Excellency's 

Must  obedient  and  must  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ANDRE, 
Adj.  Gen.  to  Die  liritixh  Army. 

Tho  time  wdiich  elapsed  between  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  which 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  2M  of  September,  and  his  execution,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  12  o'clock  on  the  '.id  of  October, — the  mode  of  try- 
ing him,  his  letter  to  Sir  Honry  Clinton,  K.  B.,  on  tho  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  which  he  said,  "I  receive  the  greatest  attention  from  his  Excel- 
"lency,  General  Washington,  and  from  every  person  under  whose  charge 
"  I  happen  to  be  placed," — not  to  mention  many  other  acknowledgments, 
which  ho  made  of  tho  good  treatment  he  received ;— must  evince  that 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  not  guided  by  passion  or  resentment. 
The  practice  and  usage  of  war  were  against  his  request,  and  made  the 
indulgence  ho  solicited,  circumstanced  as  ho  was,  inadmissablc. 
Published  by  order  of  Congress, 

CHARLES  THOMSON,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  statement  submitted  by  Major 
Andre  himself  to  the  board  of  general  officers  which 
tried  him.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  already  given : 

"  On  the  twentieth  of  September  I  left  New  York,  to  get  on  beard  tho 
Vulture,  in  order  to  meet  General  Arnold  there  in  the  night.  No  boat, 
however,  came  off;  and  1  waited  on  board  until  tho  night  of  the  twenty- 
first. 

"During  the  day,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  Vulture  to  com- 
plain of  the  violation  of  a  military  rule,  in  the  instance  of  a  boat  having 
been  decoyed  on  6hore  by  a  flag,  and  tired  upon.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  General  Arnold,  signed  by  Captain  Sutherland,  but  written  in 
my  baud,  and  countersigned  'J.  ANDERSON,  Secretary.'  Its  intent  was 
to  indicate  my  presence  on  board  tho  Vulture. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  twenty-first,  a  boat  with  Mr.  [Joshua  Jlett  Smith] 
and  two  hands  came  on  board,  in  order  to  fetch  Mr.  Anderson  on. shore  ; 
and,  if  too  late,  to  bring  me  back,  to  lodge  me  until  the  next  night  in  a 
place  of  safety.  I  went  into  the  boat,  landed,  and  spoke  with  Arnold. 
I  got  on  horseback  with  him  to  proceed  to  [Smith's]  house,  and  in  the 
way  passed  a  guard  I  did  not  expect  to  see,  having  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
directions  not  to  go  within  an  enemy's  post,  or  to  quit  my  own  dress. 

"  In  the  morning  A..  [Arnold]  quitted  me,  having  himself  made  mo 
put  the  papers  I  bore  between  my  stockings  and  feet.  Whilst  he  did  it 
he  expressed  a  wish,  in  case  of  any  accident  befalling  me,  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  which  I  said,  of  course  would  be  the  case,  as  when 
I  went  into  the  boat  I  should  have  them  tied  about  with  a  string  and  a 
stone.  Before  we  parted,  some  mention  had  been  made  of  my  crossing 
the  river  and  going  by  another  route  ;  but  I  objected  much  against  it, 
and  thought  it  was  settled  that  in  the  way  I  came  I  was  also  to  return. 

"Mr.  [Joshua  Hett  Smith]  to  my  great  mortification  ]»ersisted  in  his 
determination  of  carrying  me  by  the  other  route  ;  and,  at  the  decline  ol 
the  sun  I  set  out  on  horseback,  passed  King's  Ferry  and  came  to  Crum- 
pond,  where  a  party  of  militia  stopped  us  and  advised  we  should  re- 
main. In  the  morning  I  came  with  [Smith]  as  far  as  within  two  miles 
and  a  half  of  Pine's  Bridge,  where  he  said  be  must  part  with  me,  as  the 
Cowboys  infested  the  road  thenceforward.  I  was  now  near  thirty- 
miles  from  Kingsbridge,  and  left  to  the  chance  of  passing  that  space  un- 
discovered. I  got  to  the  neighborhood  of  Tarryfown,  which  was  far  be- 
yond the  points  described  as  dangerous,  when  I  was  taken  by  three  vol- 
unteers, who,  not  satisfied  with  my  pass,  rifled  me,  and,  finding  papers, 
made  me  a  prisoner. 

"I  have  omitted  mentioning  that,  when  I  found  myself  within  an 
enemy's  posts,  I  changed  my  dress." 

The  following  are  military  orders  issued  to  the 
army  in  reference  to  the  Arnold  and  Andre  treason, 
— the  first  by  General  Greene,  who  commanded  the 
main  body  of  the  army  in  the  absence  of  General 
Washington,  the  remainder  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  himself.  They  were  all  copied,  verb,  et  lit.  et 
punc,  from  the  original  manuscript  Order  Book  of  the 
army,  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
I  Society  : 
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For  the  day 
tomorrow 


[GENERAL  OKDKB  ISStED  BY  GENERAL  GREENE,  COMMANDING  THE 
ARMY,  OX  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PLOT.] 

GENERAL  ORDERS 

Head  Quartern  Orange  Town  2G  Sept 
Parole — Smalltrood — C  Signs  Qlai — Morion 

Watch  Word  Intrepid 
( Brigadier  -  -  Olover 

I  Colo       -  •  -  Bradley 

Lieut.  Colo         -  -  Olney 

Major     -  Wait 
L  B  Major  -  -      S  Smith 

The  Triiely  martial  appearance,  made  by  the  Troops  yesterday,  the 
order  and  regularity,  with  which  they  made  the  different  marches  and 
the  ease  aud  facility,  they  performed  the  several  m  mwuvret,  does  them 
the  greatest  credit,  and  affords  the  most  flattering  prospect,  of  Sub- 
stantial Service,  regulation,  and  military  Glory  :  nothing  can  he  more 
pleasing  to  the  Officers,  who  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Independence  of  America  than  to  see  tho  rapid  progress  mado  by  the 
Troops  in  military  Discipline  ;  the  good  conduct  of  all,  the  officers  yes 
terday,  gave  the  Qenl.  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  the  particular  Ser- 
vices of  the  Inspector  (lent,  and  those  serving  in  that  Line,  deserve  his 
particular  thanks. 

Tien'on  of  the  Blacked  Ihje 
wus  yesterday  discovered  —  GmZ  Arnold  who  commanded  at  West  point, 
lost  to  every  Sentiment  of  honor,  of  private  ami  public  Obligation,  was 
about  to  deliver  up  that  important  post  into  the  hands  of  tho  Enemy  ; 
such  an  Event  must  have  given  the  American  cause,  a  deadly  wound, 
if  not  a  fatal  stabb  ;  happily  this  treason  has  been  timely  discover'd,  to 
prevent  the  fatal  misfortune— The  providential  train  of  Circumstances 
which  lead  to  it,  affords  the  most  convincing  proof,  that  the  Liberties  of 
America,  is  the  object  of  Divine  protection — at  the  same  time,  tho'  the 
Treason  is  to  be  regretted,  the  Genl  cannot  help  congratulating  the 
Army  on  the  happy  Discovery — Our  Enemies,  dispairing  of  carrying 
their  point  by  Force,  are  practising  every  base  art,  to  effect  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  a  manly  way — great 
honor  is  due  to  the  American  Army,  that  this  is  the  first  Instance  of  the 
kind,  where  many  were  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  dispute, 
and  nothing  is  so  bright  an  Ornament  In  the  Character  of  the  American 
Soldiers,  astheir  having  been  proof  against  all  the  Arts  and  Seductions 
of  an  Insidious  Enemy.  Arnold  has  made  his  Escape  to  the  Enemy — 
but  Mr.  Andre,  the  Adit  Genl  tc  the  British  Army,  who  came  out  as  a 
Spy  to  negotiate  the  Bussiness  is  our  prisoner 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  hasarrived  at  Westpoint  from 
Hartford:  and  is  no  doubt  taking  proper  measures  to  unravel  fully  so 
lul'ish  a  plctt 

The  Genl  Court  martial  whereof  Colo  II.  Jackson  is  president,  will 
sett  tomorrow  9  o'clock  Major  Ball  is  appointed  a  member  trie  Major 
Talbot — a  Captain  from  the  Hampshire  &  2d  Connecticut  Brigades,  to 
attend  rice  those  from  the  Pennsylvania  Line 

II. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  ISSUED  BY  GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  COMMANDING 
THE  ARMY,  APPROVING  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BoABD  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
ORIUIRINU  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  SPY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 
Headquarters  Orange  Tow  n  Octr  1st.,  17S0. 


Pi 

C.  S: 
W.  W 


Brigr  Glover 
Colo  Cilley 
Ll  Colo  Dearborn 
Mai  Harwood 
B  M  I'ettingall 

The  Board  of  General  Officers  appointed  to  examine  into  the  case  of 
Major  \ndre  have  reported, 

First— That  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  Sloop  of  War  in  the 
night  of  the  21st  Septr  lust  ou  au  interview  with  Geuer.il  Arnold  in  u 
private  and  secret  manner. 

Secondly— That  he  changed  his  Dress  within  our  Lines,  and,  under  a 
feigned  name  and  in  a  disguised  habit,  passed  our  Works  at  Stony  and 
Yerplanta  points  the  Evening  of  the  22d  Septr  last,  and  was  taken  the 
morning  of  the  2:!  Sep  at  Tarry  town  in  u  disguised  habit,  being  then  on 
hi*  Way  to  New  York,  and  when  taken  he  had  in  his  possession  several 
p.ipcis  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  Enemy. 


The  Board  having  maturely  considered  these  facts  do  also  report  to  hli 
Excellency  General  Washington  that  Major  Andre,  Adjt  General  to  the 
British  Army,  ought  to  be  rou-idered  as  a  Spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that 
agreeable  to  the  law  &  usage  of  Nations  it  is  their  Opinion  ho  ought  to 
suffer  Death. 

The  commander  in  chief  directs  the  execution  of  the  above  sentence 
this  afternoon  at  Five  odock  precisely. 
**•**•**•       •       •  • 

AFTER  ORDKRS. 
The  Execution  of  Major  Andre  is  postjwned  until  tomorrow. 

EVENING  ORDERS. 
Major  Audre  is  to  be  executed  tomorrow  at  12  oClock  precisely. 
A  ISatallion  of  80  files  from  each  Wing  to  attend  the  Execution. 

The  following  are  carefully-prepared  copies  of  the 
important  papers  which  were  found  on  the  person  of 
Major  Andre  at  the  time  he  was  captured  at  Tarry- 
town.  They  were  all,  except  the  first — that  is,  the 
pass  to  John  Anderson — concealed  between  his  stock- 
ings and  his  feet,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  as  Isaac  Yan 
Wart  said,  that  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  pull- 
ing off  Andre's  boots  big  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon 
his  face  like  peas.  With  a  single  exception,  all 
these  papers  are  deposited  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany.1 

The  arrangement  of  the  copies  here  given  conforms 
to  that  of  the  entry  concerning  them  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  general  officers, 
to  be  found  on  the  preceding  pages. 

i. 

[PASS  FOR  THE  D8I  OF  ANDBE, 

In  Arnold's  hand-writing  ] 

Hi  id  (Junrieri  ItvbinroM  1 
House,  Septr.  22d  1780.  j 
Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  Guards  to  the  White  Plains,  or 
below,  if  He  Chuses,  He  being  ou  Public  Business  by  my  Direction. 

B.  A.vNOLD,  51.  Genl. 
[Endorsed,  Arnold  to  John  ADderson — Pass.    22  Sept.,  1780. 

it. 

[artillery  obdebs. 
disposition  of  toe  garrison,  at  west  point,  in  case  or  an  alabm. 
In  Arnold's  hand-writing  ] 

HT.  PoM.,  Sept.  5th,  1780. 

Artillery  Orders. 

The  following  Disposition  of  the  corps  is  to  take  place  in  Case  of  an 

alarm  : 

Capt.  Dannills  with  his  Comply  at  Fort  Putnam,  and  to  Detach  an 
Officer  with  12  men  to  Wylly's  Redoubt,  a  noli  commissioned  i  Itlicer,  with 
3 men  to  Webbs  Redoubt,  and  the  like  number  to  Redoubt  No.  1. 

Captain  Thomas  Company  to  re|«iir  to  Fort  Arnold. 

Captain  Simmons  and  Company  to  remain  at  the  North  and  South  Re- 
doubts, at  the  East  side  of  the  river,  uutill  further  Orders. 

Lieut.  Barber,  w  ith  20  men  of  Capt.  Jacksons  Company,  will  repair  to 
Constitution  Island;  the  remainder  of  tho  Company,  with  Lieut  Ma- 
sons, will  repair  to  Arnold. 

Capt.  Lieut.  George  A  Lieut.  Blake,  with  20  men  of  Capt.  Tread  will's 
Company,  will  repair  to  Redoubt  No.  1  A  2,  the  remainder  of  the  Com- 
pany, will  be  sent  to  Fort  Arnold. 

Late  Jones's  Compy,  with  Lieut.  Fisk,  to  repair  to  the  South  Battery. 

The  Chain  Battery,  Shcrburn's  Redoubt  and  tho  Brass  Field  pieces  will 
be  manned  from  Fort  Arnold  as  Occasion  may  require. 

The  Commissary  and  Conductor  of  Military  stores  will  in  turn  wsit 
upon  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Artillery  for  Orders. 

1  Most  of  the  papers  here  quoted  are  selected  from  a  scries  of  Andre  P» 
pens  of  about  sixty  numbers,  more  or  less,  entitled  '■  The  Capture  of 
Major  Andre,"  and  printed  In  the  years  18V.5  end  1810  in  Tht  Gautt*,  of 
Sunken,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Henry  B.  Dnwsou,  Esq. 
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The  Artificers  in  the  Garrison  (agreeiilile  to  former  Olden)  will  repair 
to  Fort  Arnold,  and  there  receive  further  Orders  from  the  Command'^ 
Officer  of  Artillery,  J.  Bauman  Major  Comm't  Artillery. 

[Endorsed,  Artillery  Orders,  Sept.  5,  1780.] 


[estimate  of  the  strenotu  of  the  oarrison,  sept.,  17S0. 
In  Arnold's  hand-writing.] 
Estimate  of  the  Forces  at  Wt.  Point  and  its  dependencies,  Sept 
1780. 

A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia  A  two  regiments  of  Rank 
S  file  New  Hampshire  Inclusive  of  166  Batteaux  Men  at  Ver- 
planks  and  Stoney  PointB, 

On  command  &  Extra  Service  at  Fish  Kills,  New  Windsor,  <Sc, 
&c  ,  who  may  be  callod  in  occationally. 

3  Regiments  of  Connecticut  Militia  under  the  Comd  of  Colonel 
Wells  on  the  lines  near  No  Castle, 

A  detachment  of  New  York  Levies  on  the  lines, 


Militia 

Colonel  Lambs  Regiment 

Colonel  Livingstou  at  Verplank  &  Stoney  Pts, 


.  nth, 


992 


■  488 
115 

2447 


168 

80 


Continentl :  247 

Colonel  Sheldons  Dragoons  on  the  lines,  about  one  half 

mounted.  142 

Batteaux  Men  and  Artificers  250 

Total,  30S6 
[Endorsed,  Estimate  of  the  Force  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies, 
Sept.,  1780.] 

IV. 

[estimate  of  the  force  necessary  to  completely  man  the  works. 
In  Arnold's  hand-writing.] 
Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Men  necessary  to  Man  the  Works  at  W'st 
Point  iV,  in  the  Vicinity 

Fort  Arnold  620 

 Putnam  450 

 Wyllys  140 

  Webb  140 


Redoubt  No.  1   160 

ditto          2   150 

ditto          3   120 

ditto          4   100 

ditto          5   130 

ditto          6   110 

ditto          7   78 

North  Redoubt   120 

South  Redoubt   MO 

Total,  2438 
Villepauche,  Engineer. 

N.  B.  The  Artillery  Men  are  not.  Included  in  the  above  Estimate. 

[Endorsed,  Estimate  of  Men  to  Man  the  Works  at  W'st  Point,  Ac. 
Sep'r,  1780.] 

[See  following  table  for  No.  V.] 


[remarks  on  works  at  west  point,  sept.  1780. 
In  Arnold's  hand-writing.] 

Septr.  1780. 

Fort  Arnold  is  built  of  Dry  Fascines  and  Wood  is  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, incompleat  and  subject  to  take  Fire  from  Shells  or  Carcasses. 

Fort  Putnam  stone  wanting  great  repairs,  the  wall  on  the  East  side 
broko  down,  and  rebuilding  From  the  Foundation  at  the  west  and  South 
side  have  been  a  Chevaux  de-Frige  on  the  West  side  broke  in  many  Pla- 
ces. The  East  side  open,  two  Bomb  Proofs  and  Provision  Magazine  in  the 
Fort,  and  slight  Wooden  Barrack. — A  commanding  piece  of  ground  500 
yards  West  between  the  Fort  and  No.  4 — or  Rocky  Hill. — 

Fort  Webb  Built  of  Fascines  and  Wood,  a  slight  Work  very  dry  and 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire  as  the  approaches  are  very  easy,  without  defences 
save  a  slight  abattis. 

Fort  Wyllys  built  of  stone  5  feet  high  the  Work  above  plank  filled 
with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet,  the  Earth  9  feet  thick. — No  Bomb 
Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

Redoubt  No.  1  On  the  south  side  wood  9  feet  thick  the  Wt.  North 
and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no  cannon  in  the  works,  a  slight  and  single 
Abattis,  no  ditch  or  picket.    Cannon  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb  Proofs. 

Redoubt  No.  2.    The  same  as  No.  I.    No  Bomb  Proofs. 

Redoubt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  Feet  thick  very  Dry  no  Bomb 
Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the  work  easily  set  on  fire— no  Cannon. 


RETURN  OF  ORDNANCE  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  FORTS,   BATTERIES,  ETC.,  AT  WEST  POINT  AND  ITS  DEPENHENCIES,  SEPTEMBER  5(4,  17 


Calibres 


Fort  Arnold  .  .  . 

Fort  Putnam  .  .  . 

Constitution  Island  . 

South  Battery   .  . 

Chain  Battery  .  . 

Lanthorn  Battery 

Webb's  Redoubt  . 

Sherman's  Redoubt 

Megs' s  Redoubt  . 

South  Redoubt  . 

North  Redoubt  .  . 

Wvllys's  Redoubt 

Rocky  Hill  No.  4  . 
"  "1 
■i         ..       2  . 

Yerplank's  and  Stony 
Points 


Total 


24 


Brass 
Iron  . 
Brass 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Iron  . 
Brass 
Iron  . 


18 


14 


14 


Mortars 


54  2 


42-5 


Howitz. 


100 


N.  B. — The  following 
Ordnance  not  distributed: 
No.  6  Iron  12  Poundr. 
4  do      9  do 
1  do      6  do 

1  do      4  do 

2  do      3  do 

14 

3  Brass  24  Pounders. 
7     do    12  do 

1    do     8  inch  howitz. 


(Signed,) 


S.  BAUMAN,  Major  Comd't  Artillery. 
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Redoubt  No.  4,  a  Wooden  work  about  10  feet  high  and  fore  or  five 
feet  thick,  the  West  side  fuced  with  a  btone  wall  8  feet  high  and  four 
thick.  No  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pounders,  a  slight  Abattis,  a  Command- 
ing piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wt. 

The  North  Redoubt  on  the  East  side  built  of  stone  4  feet  high,  above 
the  stone  weod  tilled  in  with  Earth,  very  dry,  do  ditch,  a  Bomb  Proof, 
three  Batteries  w  ithout  the  Port,  a  poor  Abattis,  a  Kisiug  piece  of  ground 
BOO  yards  So.  the  approaches  I'nder  Cover  to  within  20  yards. — The 
Work  easily  fired  with  Faggots  diptd  in  Pitch  Ac. 

South  lteiloubt  much  the  same  as  the  North  a  Commanding  piece  of 
ground  BOO  yards  due  East — 3  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

[Endorsed,  Remark!  on  Works  at  Wt.  Point  a  copy  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  Excell'y  General  Washington.] 
VII. 

[COPT    OF     A    STATE  OF  MATTERS  LAID   IIEFOHF.    A    COtNCIl    OF    WAR,  RV 
GENL.  WASHINGTON,  SEPT.  6,  1780. 

In  Arnold's  hand-writing.] 
At  a  Council  of  War,  held  in  Camp  Bergen  County,  Sept.  Cth,  1780. 
Present — the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  states  to  the  Council,  that  since  he  had  the 
honor  of  laying  before  the  General  Officers,  at  Morristown,  the  C.th  of 
dune  last,  a  general  view  of  our  circumstances,  several  important  events 
have  occurred,  which  have  materially  changed  the  prospects  of  the  cum- 
paigu. 

That  tho  succors  expected  from  France,  instead  of  coining  out  in 
one  body,  and  producing  a  Naval  Superiority  in  these  Seas,  has  been 
divided  into  two  Divisions,  the  first  of  which  only  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  one  fourty-four  and  three  smaller  Frigates,  with  five 
thousand  land  Forces,  had  arrived  at  lihode  Island. 

That  a  reinforcement  of  six  ships  of  the  line  from  England  having  re- 
inforced the  Enemy,  hail  made  their  Naval  Force  in  these  sea*  amount  to 
Nine  Sail  of  the  Line,  Two-Fifties,  two  forty  fours  and  a  number  of 
Bmaller  Frigates,  a  Force  completely  superior  to  that  of  OUT  Allies,  and 
which  has  in  consequence  held  them  Blocked  up  in  the  harbor  of  Rhode 
Island  till  the  29th  lilt.,  at  which  period  the  British  Fleet  disappeared, 
and  no  advice  of  them  has  since  been  received. 

That  Accounts  received  by  the  Alliance  Frigate,  which  left  France 
in  duly,  announces  the  Second  Division  to  be  Confined  in  Brest  with 
several  other  Ships  by  a  British  Fleet  of  thirty-two  Sail  of  the  line,  and 
a  Fieet  of  the  Allies  of  Thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  Ships  of  the  line 
ready  to  put  to  sea  from  Cadiz  to  relieve  the  Port  of  Brest. 

The  most  of  the  States  in  their  answers  to  the  requisitions  made  of 
them,  givo  the  strongest  assurances  of  doing  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  furnish  the  men  and  supplies  required  for  the  expected  Co-operation. 
Tho  effect  of  which,  however,  has  been  far  short  of  our  expectations,  for 
not  much  above  one-third  of  the  Levies  demanded  for  the  Continental 
Battalions,  nor  above  the  Same  proportion  of  Militia  lmve  been  assem- 
bled, and  the  Supplies  have  been  so  inadequate  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  dismissing  all  the  Militia  whose  immediate  service  could  be  dispensed 
with  to  lessen  our  Consumption,  notwithstanding  which  the  Troop6  now 
in  the  Field  are  severely  suffering  for  want  of  Provision. 

That  the  army  at  this  Post  and  in  the  vicinity  in  operating  Force 
consists  of  10,400  Continental  Troops  and  about  400  Milida,  besides 
which  is  a  Regiment  of  Continental  Troops  of  about  .'>00  at  lihode 
Island,  left  there  for  tho  assistance  of  our  Allies,  against  any  attempt  of 
the  Enemy  that  way,  and  two  Connecticut  State  Regiments  amounting 
to  800  at  North  Castle. 

That  the  Times  for  Service  for  which  the  Levies  are  Engaged  will 
expire  the  first  of  January,  which,  if  not  replaced,  allowing  for  the 
usual  Casualties,  will  reduce  the  Continental  Army  to  less  than  60"0 
men. 

That  Bince  the  state  for  tho  Council  above  Referred  to,  the  enemy 
have  brought  a  detachment  of  about  3000  men  from  Charles  Town  to 
New  York,  which  makes  tho  present  operating  Force  in  this  Quarter  be- 
tween Ten  and  Eleven  Thousand  men. 

That  the  Enemies  Force  now  in  the  Southern  States  has  not  been  lately 

ascertained  by  any  distinct  accounts,  but  the  gi  nil  supposes  it  cannot 

be  less  than  7,00o  (of  which  about  -  ooo  are  at  Savannah)  in  this  estimate 
the  Diminution  by  the  Casualties  of  the  Climate,  is  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  the  increase  of  Force  derived  from  the  Disaffected. 

That  added  to  the  loss  of  Charles  Town  and  Its  Garrison  accounts  of 
a  recent  misfortune  are  just  arrived  from  Major  i.Vnrr/  Dates,  giving 
advise  of  a  general  action  which  happened  on  the  Kith  of  August,  DMT 
Campdon,  in  which  the  army  under  his  Command  met  with  a  total  defeat, 
and  in  all  probability  the  whole  of  the  Continental  Troops,  and  a  Con- 
Biderablo  part  of  the  Militia,  would  be  cut  off. 


That  the  State  of  Virginia  has  been  sometime  exerting  itself  to  rain 
a  Body  of  3000  Troops  to  serve  till  tho  end  of  December,  1781,  but  huw 
far  it  has  succeeded  is  not  known. 

That  Maryland  had  resolves)  to  raise  2000  Men,  of  which  a  sufficient 
number  to  compose  one  Battalion,  was  to  have  come  to  this  army.  The 
remainder  to  recruit  the  Maryland  line — but,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
advices,  an  order  has  been  Bent  to  march  the  whole  Southward. 

That  the  Enemies  Force  in  Canada,  Halifax,  St.  Augustine  and  at 
Penokscot  remains  much  the  same  as  stated  in  the  precediug  Coun- 
cil. 

That  there  is  still  reason  to  believe  the  Court  of  France  will  prose- 
cute its  Original  Intention  of  giving  effectual  succor  to  this  Country,  sj 
soon  as  Circumstances  will  permit:  and  it  is  hoped  the  second  Division 
will  certainly  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  fall. 

That  a  Fleet  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Enemy  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  a  formidable  land  Force  had  sailed  sometime  since  from  Mar- 
tinique to  make  a  Combined  attack  U|ion  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  reinforcement  from  this  quarter  also,  to  the 
Fleet  of  our  Ally  at  Rhode  Inland. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  having  thus  givon  the  Council  a  full  view 
of  our  present  Situation  and  future  prospects,  requests  the  Opinion  of 
each  Member  in  writing  what  plan  it  will  be  advisable  to  pursue,  to 
what  objects  Our  Attention  ought  to  be  directed  in  the  course  of  this  fall 
and  winter,  taking  into  consideration  the  alternative  of  having  or  not 
having  a  Naval  Superiority,  whether  any  Offensive  operations  can  he 
immediately  undertaken  and  against  what  Point,  what  ought  to  be  onr 
immediate  Preparations  and  dispositions,  particularly  whether  we  can 
afford  or  ought  to  send  any  Reinforcements  from  this  Army  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  to  w  hat  amouut,  the  General  Requests  to  he  favored 
with  these  opinions  by  the  loth  instant  at  fartherest. 

[Endorsed,  Copy  of  a  Council  of  War,  held  Sept.  6th,  1780.] 

The  statements  made  at  different  times  by  the  three 
captors  of  Major  Andre  not  only  throw  light  upon 
the  transaction  itself,  but  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  by  exhibiting  to  some  extent  the  per- 
sonal history  and  characteristics  of  the  three  men  who 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  it.  As  these  statements 
are  not  all  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader, 
they  are  here  given  in  connection  with  the  other 
papers. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  David  Williams, 
who  died  in  Schoharie  County  on  August  2,  1X31,  and 
to  whose  memory  a  splendid  monument  is  erected 
near  the  Old  Fort,  in  Schoharie  village.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  September  23, 1876.  The  statement 
here  quoted  is  in  the  nature  of  a  biography,  and 
originally  appeared  in  the  Albany  Daily  Adver1i9tr,\& 
January,  1831,  about  seven  months  before  his  death. 
It  is  incorporated  into  Bimnis'  "  History  of  Schoharie 
County,"  pp.  (!4()-<>4!>,  and  also  in  "The  Centennial 
Celebrations  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  Prepared  Pur- 
suant to  a  Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  1878,  etc..  by  Allen  C.  Beach,  Secretary  of  State," 
and  published  in  Albany,  1X7P,  p.  227. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

I  was  born  in  Tarrytown,  then  called  Phillips'  Manor,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  October  21st,  17M.  I  entered  the  army  in  177.''.  «t 
the  age  of  twenty-one;  was  under  General  M  ntgomery  at  the  sieffp 
of  Fort  St.  John's  and  afterwards  on  board  the  flat-l>ottomed  boats  to 
carry  provisions,  etc  ;  and  served  out  my  time  which,  \\;i-  -i\  n i .  i>t  1j« 

I  then  went  and  listed  again  in  the  spring  of  177fi  ;  and  continued 
in  the  service  by  different  enlistments,  as  a  New  York  militiaman,  until 
1779. 

In  1778,  when  in  Captain  Acker's  company  of  New  Yoik  militia  at 
Tarrytown,  I  asked  his  permission  to  take  a  walk  In  company  with 
William  Van  Wart,  a  boy  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  We  proceeded 
to  the  cross  roads  on  Tompkins's  ridge:  sto.*l  looking  a  few  minutes: 
saw  five  men  coming:  they  had  arms.    We  jumped  over  a  stone  fence 
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and  concealed  ourselves  in  a  corner  of  it :  observed  that  they  were 
armed  with  two  muskets  anil  three  pistols.  They  came  so  nigh  that  we 
recognized  two  of  them,  viz. :  William  Underbill  and  William  Mosher, 
who  were  Tories,  and  known  to  he  of  De  Lancoy's  corps. 

When  they  had  come  within  proper  distance,  I  said  to  my  companion, 
11  Hilly,  neck  or  no  joint ! "  I  then  said  aloud,  as  if  speaking  to  a  num- 
ber, with  the  view  of  intimidating  them,  "Men,  make  ready!"  They 
stopped  immediately  :  I  told  them  to  ground  their  arms,  which  they  did  : 
I  then  said,  "March  away:"  they*didso:  I  then  jumped  over  the  fence, 
secured  their  arms,  anil  made  them  march  before  us  to  our  quarters. 

I  coutinuod  in  the  service  until  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  year 
1780. 

In  December,  1779,  Captain  Daniel  Williams,  who  was  commander 
of  our  company,  mounted  us  on  horses  and  we  went  to  Morrisania, 
Westchester  County.  We  swept  all  Morrisania  clean  ;  took  probably 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  ;  returned  to  Tarrytown  ;  and 
quartered  at  Young's  house. 

My  feet  being  frozen,  my  uncle  Martinus  Van  Wart  took  me  to  his 
house.  I  told  Captain  Williams  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  at 
Young's  ;  and  that  if  he  remained  there  he  would  be  on  his  way  to 
Morrisania  before  morning.  He  paid  no  attention  to  any  remarks  :  he 
did  not  believe  me :  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  a  woman  came  to  my 
uncle's,  crying  "  Uncle  Martinus  !  Uncle  Martinus  !  ;"  the  truth  was, 
the  British  had  surrounded  Young's  house,  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
company,  except  two  ;  and  limned  the  barn. 

Having  got  well  of  my  frozen  feet,  on  the  third  of  June,  178(1,  we 
were  all  driven  from  Tarrytown  to  the  town  of  Salem,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Westchester  County.  We  belonged  to  no  organized  company  at 
all ;  were  under  no  command  ;  and  worked  for  our  board  or  johrmy- 
cake. 

Isaac  Van  Wart,  who  was  a  cousin  of  mine,1  Nicholas  Storms,  and 
myself  went  to  Tarrytown  on  a  visit ;  we  carried  muskets  with  us  ;  and, 
on  our  way,  took  a  Quaker  who  said  he  was  going  to  New  York  after 
salt  and  other  things.  The  Quaker  was  taken  before  the  American 
authority  and  acquitted. 

In  July  or  August  a  number  of  persons  of  whom  I  was  one,  went  on 
a  visit  to  our  friends  in  Tarrytown;  and,  while  on  the  way,  took  ten 
head  of  cattle  which  some  refugees  were  driving  to  New  York  ;  and 
on  examination  before  the  authority,  the  cattle  were  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners,  as  they  pleaded  innocence,  saying  they  were  stolen 
from  them.  I  then  returned  to  Salem,  and  worked  with  a  Mr.  Bene- 
dict for  my  board  until  the  twenty-second  of  September. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.,as  I  was  standing  in  the  door  with 
Mr.  benedict's  daughter  (who  was  afterwards  my  wife),  when  I  saw  six 
men  coming.  She  remarked,  "  They  have  guns."  I  jumped  over  a 
board  fence  and  met  them.  "  Boys,"  said  I,  "where  are  you  going?" 
They  answered,  "We  are  going  to  Tarrytown."  I  then  said,  "if  you 
will  wait  until  I  get  my  gun,  I  will  go  with  you." 

The  names  of  the  six  persons  were  Isaac  Van  Wart,  John  Paulding, 
William  Williams,  John  Yerks,  and  James  Homer— the  name  of  the 
sixth  I  have  forgotten.  We  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  that  night, 
and  slept  in  a  hay  barrack.  In  the  morning  we  crossed  Buttermilk 
Hill ;  and  John  Paulding  proposed  to  go  to  Isaac  Reed's,  and  get  a  pack 
of  cards  to  divert  ourselves  with.  After  pr  curing  them  we  went  out  to 
Davis's  Hill,  where  we  separated;  leaving  four  on  the  Hill,  and  three, 
viz. :  Van  Wart,  Paulding  and  myself,  proceeded  on  the  Tarrytow  n  road, 
about  one  mile,  and  concealed  ourselves  in  the  bushes  on  the  we«t  side 
of  the  road,  and  commenced  playing  cards,  three  hand,  that  is  each  one 
for  himself. 

We  had  not  been  playing  more  than  one  hour,  when  we  heard  a  horse 
galloping  across  a  bridge  but  a  few  yards  from  us.  Which  of  us  spoke  I 
do  not  remember  ;  but  one  of  us  said,  "There  comes  a  trader,  going  to 
"New  York."  We  stepped  out  from  our  concealment  and  stopped  him. 
"  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party."  We  asked  him 
"What  party?"  Ho  replied,  "The  lower  party."  We  told  him  we 
did.  He  then  said,  "  I  am  a  British  officer ;  have  been  up  in  the  country 
"  on  particular  business  ;  and  w  ould  not  wish  to  be  detained  a  minute  ;  " 
and  as  a  token  to  convince  us  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  pulled  out  and 
showed  us  his  gold  watch. - 


1  Thefatherof  Williams  and  mothe.  of  Van  Wart  were  brother  and 
sister. 

2  The  following  article  referring  to  Andre's  watch  appeared  in  the  Neic 
York  Tribune,  of  Friday,  November  27,  1885  : 

"A  RELIC  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE. 
"An  opened-faced  gold  watch,  with  the  inscription,  'John  Andre, 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  Isaac  Van  Wart, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Browere,  the  artist,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  182<i.  In  it  he  gives  a  touch  of  his  personal 
history,  and  an  interesting  recital  of  the  event,  in 
which  he  bore  an  important  part.  This  paper  is  not 
often  found  in  works  on  the  subject,  and  will  probably 
be  new  to  the  mass  of  readers.    Mr.  Van  Wart  said, — 

"  I  am  the  third  son  of  Martinus  Van  Wart  ;  he  had  nine  children. 
I  was  born  at  Greenbnrg,  Westchester  County,  but  don't  know  on  w  hat 
day,  but  was  christened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1748. 

"  When  a  division  of  the  American  Army  was  at  North  Castle,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jamison,  I  went  on  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of 
two  besides  myself,  in  order  to  way-lay  the  Cowboys  or  Refugees,  who, 
we  had  notice,  passed  the  North  Rivor  poBt,  daily,  with  Cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  Ac.  t 

"  While  at  the  encampment  at  North  Castle,  John  Paulding  came, 
one  afternoon,  to  me,  saying,  '  Isaac,  have  you  any  objection  to  going 
with  me  on  a  scout,  below  ? '  '  No,"  says  I.  We  then  started  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  our  English  rifles  on  our  shoulders, 
and  proceeded  southward.  After  walking  a  mile  or  so,  we  fell  in  with 
David  Williams,  and  persuaded  him  to  accompany  us  on  our  expedition, 
At  night,  we  came  to  neighbor  John  Andrews'  barn  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  slept  on  the  bay  until  daybreak.  We  next  crossed  the  fields  to  the 
North  River  post-road  ;  and  about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  we  came  to 
the  widow  Read's  house,  got  some  milk  and  a  pack  of  playing-cards.  At 
nine  we  reached  the  field  beside  the  road,  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Wiley,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Tarrytown.  Getting  over  the 
fence,  we  found  it  filled  with  thick  bushes,  underwood,  &c,  &c.  We 

1774,'  engraved  on  the  inner  case,  was  sold  at  auction  the  other  day  at 
Bangs  &  Co.'s  rooms.  The  watch  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  After  Major  Andre'B  exe- 
cution it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  captors,  Paulding,  Van  Wart  and 
Williams.  It  was  purchased  by  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  for  thirty  guineas,  and  by  him  was  committed  to  General 
Robertson,  of  the  British  Army,  to  be  sent  to  Andre's  family  in  England. 
For  some  reason  it  never  left  this  country,  but  found  its  way  into  a  pawn- 
shop. Thence  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Calkins  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Gabriel  Freeman,  of  Brick 
Church,  N.  J.  Accompanying  the  watch  wasa  certified  letterfrom  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  watch,  and  was  convinced  that  it  w-as  the  identical 
one  taken  from  Andre  after  his  execution." 

We  then  told  him  we  were  Americans.  "  God  bless  my  soul,"  said  he, 
"  a  man  must  do  anything  these  times  to  get  along;  and  then  showed 
Gen.  Arnold's  pass. 

We  told  him  it  would  not  satisfy  us  without  searching  him.  "My 
"  lads,"  said  he,"  you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble."  We  an 
swered,  "  We  did  not  fear  it  ;"  and  conducted  him  about  seventy  rods 
into  the  woods.  My  comrades  appointed  me  to  search  him.  Commenc- 
ing with  his  hat,  I  searched  his  person  effectually,  hut  found  nothing 
until  I  pulled  off  his  boot,  when  we  discovered  that  something  was  con- 
cealed in  his  stocking.  Paulding  caught  hold  of  his  foot  and  exclaimed, 
"  By  God  !  here  it  is."  I  pulled  off  his  stocking,  and  inside  of  it,  next 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  found  three  half-sheets  of  paper  enclosed  in  an- 
other half-sheet  which  was  endorsed,  "West  Point;"  and  on  pulling 
off  the  other  boot  and  stocking,  I  found  three  like  papers,  enclosed  and 
endorsed  as  the  others.  On  reading  them,  one  of  my  companions  said, 
"  By  God  !  he  is  a  spy." 

We  then  asked  him  where  he  got  those  papers.  He  told  us  "Of  a 
man  at  Pine's  Bridge,  but,"  he  said,  "  he  did  not  know  his  name."  He 
offered  us  bis  gold  watch,  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  a  hundred 
guineas,  if  we  would  let  him  go.  We  told  him,  "No,  unless  he  would 
"  inform  us  where  he  got  the  papers."  He  answered  us  as  before,  but 
increased  his  offer  to  a  thousand  guineas,  his  horse,  etc.  He  then  said, 
"  Gentlemen  !  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  guineas  and  as  much  drv- 
"  goods  as  you  will  ask.  Conceal  me  in  any  place  of  safety  while  you 
"can  send  to  New  York  with  an  order  to  Sir  Ilenry  Clinton  from  me, 
"  and  the  goods  and  money  will  be  procured  so  that  you  can  get  them 
"  unmolested."  "  Not  I,  by  God  !  if  you  would  give  us  ten  thousand 
"  guineas  you  should  not  stir  a  step ;  we  are  Americans,  and  above 
"  corruption,  and  go  with  us  you  must."  We  then  took  him  about 
tw  elve  miles  to  Colonel  Jamieson'a  quarters  at  North-Castle." 
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cleared  a  spot,  and  Paulding,  taking  out  tlie  cards,  said,  '  Boy  a  we  will 
'  draw  cutH— two  can  play,  while  the?  third  stands  sentry.'  The  cuts 
were  made,  and  I  was  to  stand  sentinel. 

11  I>uring  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  several  neighbors,  whose  political 
principles  I  well  knew,  passed  the  field  where  we  were,  without 
discovering  ue — Paulding  and  Williams  keeping  a  peifect  silence,  and  I 
laying  down  within  the  hushes,  close  to  the  fence.  Shortly  (say  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  our  arrival)  I  aaw  a  horseman  ride 
slowly  along  on  a  Ma.  k  horse,  on  the  rising  ground,  directly  opposite  to 
wliero  the  Tarrytown  academy  now  stands.  I  aaid  to  Paulding  and 
Williams, '  Here's  a  horseman  coming  ;  we  must  stop  him.'  We  got 
up,  with  our  firelocks  ready,  and  waiteil  for  him  to  advance. 

"As  eoon  as  he  (it  wae  Major  Andre)  aaw  us  standing  by  the  fence,  he 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  riding  straight  up  to  us,  said,  'God  hless  you, 
'  my  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party  ! '  Wo  asked,  'What 
party?'  Without  hesitation,  he  smilingly  replied,  'Why  the  lower 
"  party.  T  am  a  British  officer  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  a  gentle- 
1  man,  and  aver  the  truth,  see,  hero  is  my  gold  watch.'  We  told  him 
he  waa  wrong  ;  for  we  neither  belonged  to  his  nor  to  the  Lower  party, 
bat  were  Americans,  and  that  he  was  our  prisoner. 

"He  started,  changed  color,  and  fetching  ft  deep  sigh,  said,  'God 
'  bless  my  soul  !  a  body  must  do  any  thing  to  get  along  now-a-days.' 
Thereupon  he  showed  ua  General  Arnold's  passport,  and  said  :  '  I  have 
'  been  in  the  country  on  particular  business  and  hope  you  won't  detain 
'  me  a  minute.'  After  we  had  read  the  passport,  we  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount and  follow  ua.  We  then  took  down  the  fence  and  led  him  nnd 
his  horse  through  into  the  thicket.  Williams  put  up  the  fence  as  at 
first,  that  no  suspicion  or  inquiry  should  arise  from  seeing  it  down. 
When  Williams  came  up,  Major  Andre  requested  us  again  to  release  him, 
and  said  he  would  give  us  any  sum  of  money  we  might  ask,  or  any  quan- 
tity of  dry  goods.  You  know  our  answer.  After  searching  his  clothes, 
we  ordered  him  to  Bit  down,  and  putting  off  his  boot,  we  porceived  that 
his  ailk  stocking  sagged  a  little.  We  took  that  off,  nnd  found  in  it  three 
letters  that  were  not  sealed.  On  taking  off  his  other  boot  and  stocking, 
we  found  three  more  unsealed  letters,  which  contained  correct  descrip- 
tions of  the  posts,  redouhts,  cannon,  Sso.t  of  West  Point  nnd  other  places. 
After  we  had  taken  possession  of  these  documents,  he  said.  '  Now  you 
'  have  gotten  all,  lead  on.'  He  put  his  stockings  and  boots  on,  and  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  road.  Replacing  the  fence,  we  allowed  him  to  remount 
his  horse  and  go  in  advance. 

"  You  never  saw  such  an  alteration  in  any  man's  face.  Only  a  few 
minutes  before,  he  was  uncommonly  gay  in  his  looks  ;  but  after  we  had 
made  him  prisoner,  you  could  read  in  his  face  that  he  thought  it  was  all 
over  with  him.  We  felt  for  him  ;  but  that  was  all  we  could  do,  so  long 
as  we  meant  to  lie  honest  to  our  country. 

"  We  made  our  way  as  quickly  and  silently  as  we  could,  to  the  encamp- 
ment at  North  Castle.  We  never  went  into  the  main  road,  but  kept 
in  the  by  ways,  and  never  stopped  except  to  give  the  prisoner  a  little 
milk  or  so,  which  we  got  from  the  country  people.  When  we  arrived 
at  Sands  Mills,  which  was  ten  miles  from  where  we  captured  him,  w-> 
surrendered  the  Major  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  Colonel 
Jamison. 

"  I  wish  you  to  know,  that  after  traveling  one  or  tno  miles,  Major 
'Andre  mid,  'I  would  to  God  you  had  blown  my  brains  out  when 
'  you  stopped  me.'  During  this  s;  eech,  and  the  whole  of  the  journey, 
big  drops  of  sweat  kept  continually  fulling  from  his  face.  He  Buffered 
much  in  mind,  aa  was  apparent  from  his  great  dejection  ;  but  he  acted 
like  ft  gentleman,  candidly  and  politely.  He  never  once  attempted  to 
escape." 

The  narrative  of  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  takes  up 
the  8toryof  Anflre's  misfortunes  from  the  time  he  was 
captured  at  Tarrytown  until  lie  was  exceutetl  at  Tap- 
pan.  As  Col.  Tallmridge  was  in  constant  communi- 
nieation  with  him  from  his  arrest  to  his  death,  and 
strongly  attracted  toward  him,  his  recital  gives  the 
reader  a  circumstantial  and  highly  interesting  view. 
It  is  in  these  words, — 

'"After  this  I  took  my  station  ngnin  up  in  the  line  in  the  County  of  West- 
chester. After  marching  unci  counter- marching,  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  catching  cow-boys,  etc.,  etc  ,  late  in  the  month  of  September, 
viz.:  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty  third,  1  returned  from  below  to  the 
regiment,  then  near  North  Castle.  Soon  after  I  hail  halted  and  dis- 
posed of  my  detachment,  I  was  informed  that  a  prisoner  had  been 


brought  in  that  day,  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  three  men  by  the  names  of  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  who  had  passed  below  our  ordinary  military  patrols, 
on  the  road  from  Tarrytown  to  Kingsbridge,  hftd  fallen  in  with  this  Julio 
Anderson,  on  his  way  to  New  York.  They  had  taken  him  aside  for  ex- 
amination, and  having  discovered  sundry  papers  U|K>n  him,  which  he 
had  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  hail  determined  to  detain  him  as  a  pris- 
oner, notwithstanding  Anderson's  offers  of  pecuniary  satisfaction,  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  proceed  on  Ilia  coarse.  They  had  determined  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  headquarters  of  our  regiment,  then  on  the  advanced 
post  of  our  army  and  near  North  Castle.  This  they  hftd  effected  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1780,  by  delivering  said 
Anderson  to  Lieut.  Col.  John  Jameson,  of  the  Second  Regiment  Light 
Dragoons,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  said  post  Col.  Sheldon  being 
at  old  Salem,  under  arrest. 

"  His  Excellency  Genernl  Washington  had  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  the  Count  ltochambeau  I  who  commanded  the  French  army  then  at 
Newport,  R.  I.)  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  about  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  of  September  ;  and  was  on  his  return  to  the  ormy  at  the  time 
of  Anderson's  capture. 

"When  I  reached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson's  quarters,  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third,  and  learned  the  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  prisoner,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  Iwen 
sent  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson  to  Arnold's  nead-quarters  at  West 
Point,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  information  respecting  his  rapture. 
At  the  aanie  time  he  diapatrhed  nn  express  with  the  papers  found  on 
John  Anderson,  to  meet  Gcueral  Washington,  then  on  his  way  to  West 
Point. 

"I  did  not  fail  to  state  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  conduct  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson,  in  a  private  and  most  friendly  manner. 
He  appeared  greatly  agitated  when  I  suggested  to  him  a  measure  which 
I  wished  to  adopt,  offering  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  myself, 
and  which  he  deemed  too  perilous  to  permit.  I  will  not  further  disclose. 
T  finally  obtained  his  reluctant  consent  to  have  the  prisoner  brought 
back  to  our  Head-quarters  When  the  order  was  about  to  be  despatched 
to  the  officer  to  bring  the  prisoner  l>ack,  strange  aa  it  may  seem.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jameson  would  persist  in  his  purpose  in  letting  his  letter 
go  on  to  General  Arnold.  The  letter  did  goon,  and  the  prisoner  returned 
before  the  next  morning. 

"  Aa  soon  as  I  saw  Anderson,  and  especially  after  I  saw  him  walk  (as 
he  did  almost  c. instantly  i  across  the  Hour,  I  became  impressed  « ith  the 
belief  that  he  had  been  bred  to  arms.  I  communicated  my  suspicion  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson,  and  requested  him  to  notice  his  gait,  es- 
pecially when  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  retrace  his  course  across  the  room. 

11  It  was  deemed  best  to  remove  the  prisoner  to  Salem  ;  and  I  was  to 
escort  him.  I  was  constantly  in  the  room  with  him,  and  he  soon 
became  conversable  and  extremely  interesting.  It  was  very  man- 
ifest that  his  agitation  and  anxiety  were  great.  After  din- 
ner, on  the  twenty-fourth,  perha|>s  by  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  he 
asked  to  be  favored  with  a  pen,  and  ink,  nn  I  paper,  which  I  readily 
granted,  and  lie  wrote  the  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  1  Salem, 
24(A  September,  178(1',  which  is  recorded  in  most  of  th»  histories  of- 
this  eventful  period.  In  this  letter  he  disclosed  his  true  character  to 
be  *  Jfq/or  John  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  llritUh  .trmy.' 

"When  I  received  nnd  read  the  letter  (for  he  handed  it  to  meal 
soon  as  he  had  written  it)  my  agitation  wns  extreme,  nnd  my  emotions 
wholly  indescribable.  If  the  letter  of  information  had  not  gone  to  (ion. 
Arnold.  I  should  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  my  purpose,  but  I 
knew  it  must  reach  him  before  I  could  probably  get  to  West  Point. 

"  The  express,  sent  with  the  papers  found  in  Major  Andre's  DOOt^j 
did  not  intercept  General  Washington  on  his  return  from  Hartford,  but 
passed  him  on  the  rond  and  kept  on  to  West  Point.  On  the  tweiitv-fifth 
while  at  breakfast  with  two  of  General  Washington's  aids,  who  had 
actually  arrived  at  his  quarters.  General  Arnold  received  the  letter  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson.  Knowing  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
would  soon  be  there,  he  Immediately  rode  down  to  his  lioat,  and  was 
rowed  down  the  North  Hiver  to  the  British  sloop-of-war  Fa/tare,  which 
then  lay  in  Tnp|uin  Bay,  below  King's  Kerry.  This  was  the  same  vessel 
thnt  brought  up  Major  An  Ire  from  New-York. 

"Not  long  after  Arnold's  abrupt  and  sudden  departure  from  his  quar- 
ters, nt  Kohinson's  house,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  . q  i . -site  to 
Waft  Point,  the  express  delivered  the  des|iatrh  to  General  Washington, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  Arnold's  quarters.  By  this  tune  the  plot 
« us  all  discovered,  and  the  guilty  traitor  had  escaped.  I  took  on  Major 
Andre,  under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to  West  Point;  and  the  next 
■  lav,  I  proceeded  down  the  Hudson  to  King's  Fe-ry,  and  landed  at 
Havcrstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where  a  large  escort  of 
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cavalry  had  been  sent  from  the  main  army  at  Tappan,  with  which  I 
escorted  the  prisoner  to  head-quarters. 

"After  we  arrived  at  head-quarters,  I  reported  myself  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  ordered  a  Court,  consisting  of  fourteen  general  officers,  to 
sit  and  hear  the  case  of  Major  Andre.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  President  of  the  Court  (General  Greene)  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief that  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion  'that  Major  Andre, 
Adjutant-General  to  the  British  army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy 
from  the  enemy;  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations, 
it  is  their  opinion  that  he  ought  to  sutler  death.' 

"On  the  thirtieth  of  Septembor,  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  General 
Orders,  approved  the  aforesaid  opinion,  and  ordered  that  the  execution 
should  take  place  on  the  next  day,  at  five  o'clock  P.M. 

"On  the  first  of  October,  178(1,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  solemn  and  affecting  Scene,  when  the  execution  was  post- 
poned, in  consequence  of  a  Hag  having  arrived  from  the  enemy. 

"General  Greene  was  appointed  to  meet  General  Robertson  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry  ;  but  as  no  satisfactory  proposals  were  received  from  General 
Robertson,  General  Greene  returned  to  head-quarters,  and  reported  to 
General  Washington.  The  Commander-in-chief  then  ordered  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  on  the  second  of  October. 

"Major  Andre,  having  received  his  regimentals  from  New  York,  ap- 
peared in  the  complete  uniform  of  a  British  officer  ;  and,  in  truth,  he 
was  a  most  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  After  he  was  informed 
of  his  sentence,  he  showed  no  signs  of  perturbed  emotions,  but  wrote  a 
most  touching  ami  finished  letter  to  General  Washington,  requesting 
that  the  mode  of  his  death  might  be  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honor.  The  universal  usage  of  nations  having  affixed  to  the  crime  of 
a  sj'V,  death  laj  the  gihbet,  his  request  could  not  be  granted.  As  I  was  with 
him  most  of  the  time  from  his  capture  and  walked  with  him  as  he  went 
to  the  place  of  execution,  I  never  discovered  any  emotions  of  fear  re- 
specting his  future  destiny  before  I  reached  Tappan,  nor  of  emotion 
when  his  sentence  was  made  known  to  him.  When  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  gibbet  be  appeared  to  be  startled,  and  inquired  with  some 
emotion  whether  he  was  not  to  be  shot.  Being  informed  that  the  mode 
appointed  for  his  death  could  not  consistently  be  altered,  he  exclaimed, 
'  How  hard  is  my  fate  ! '  but  immediately  added,  '  It  will  be  soon  over.' 
I  then  shook  hands  with  him  under  the  gallows  and  retired. 

"  Major  Andre  was  executed  in  his  military  uniform,  in  which,  I 
think,  he  was  laid  in  his  cotlin  ;  but  before  he  was  interred,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  his  servant  took  off  his  coat,  and  perhaps  other  outer  gar- 
ments. 

"  If  it  comported  with  the  plan  of  these  memoranda,  and  I  could  trust 
my  feelings,  I  might  enlarge  greatly  in  anecdotes  relating  to  this  mo- 
mentous event  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  especially  those  which 
relate  to  this  most  accomplished  young  man.  Some  things  relating  to 
the  detention  of  Andre,  after  he  had  been  sent  on  to  General  Arnold,  are 
purposely  omitted,  and  some  confidential  communications  which  took 
place,  of  a  more  private  nature,  serve  rather  to  mark  the  ingenuous 
character  of  the  man  than  require  being  noticed  at  this  time.  I  will, 
however,  remark  that  for  the  few  days  of  intimate  intercourse  I  had 
with  him,  which  was  from  the  time  of  his  being  brought  hack  to  our 
headquarters  until  the  day  of  his  execution,  I  became  so  deeply  attached 
to  Major  Andre  that  I  can  remember  no  instance  where  my  affections 
were  so  fully  absorbed  in  any  man.  When  I  saw  him  swinging  under 
the  gibbet,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  I  could  not  support  it.  All  the 
Spectators  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  affecting  spectacle  and  many 
were  suffused  in  tears.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  one  hardened  or  in- 
different spectator  in  all  the  multitude. 

"The  next  day  after  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  on  the  third  of 
October,  1780,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  rejoin  my  detachment  in  the 
County  of  Westchester.  There  my  duties  became  very  arduous,  the  late 
events  having  excited  much  rage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  What 
with  COW-boy8,  skinners  and  refugees,  we  had  as  much  as  we  couhl  turn  our 
hands  to,  to  keep  f  nun  being  waylaid  and  fired  upon  from  Ihicketi  and  stony 
eminences,  about  Salem,  North  Castle and  White  Plains.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
an  unusual  tiling  to  have  our  sentinels  tired  on  from  parties  who  would  crawl 
up  in  the  darkness  of  the  nujht  and  then  disappear." 

Of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
even  of  greater,  as  having  reference  to  the  tragic  scene 
that  marked  the  close  of  Major  Andre's  career,  is  the 
•narrative  of  Captain  John  Van  Dyke,  of  Colonel 
Lamb's  regiment,  who  was  one  of  the  four  officers  that 
walked  with  Andre,  from  his  place  of  confinement  at 


Tappan  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  which  he  was 
hanged.  Captain  Van  Dyke's  statement  is  given  in 
the  following  letter  : 

"John  I'intakp,  Esq., 

"  Sir  :  Agreebly  to  the  request  you  made  some  time  since  I  herewith 
communicate  to  you  in  writing,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollections, 
what  I  know  and  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  respecting  Major  Andro 
from  the  time  he  left  the  house  where  he  was  confined  to  the  time  of  his 
execution. 

"  I  was  one  of  four  officers  that  accompanied  him  to  the  fatal  spot, 
anil  was  so  near  to  him  that  1  could  hear  and  see  all  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  time.  A  strong  guard  paraded  before  the  dwelling-house  where 
he  was  confined.  Ho  was  attended  in  his  room,  night  and  day,  by  tw  o 
American  officers,  and  sentinels  were  placed  around  the  house.  There 
were  six  steps  which  led  to  the  stoop  of  the  house  ;  on  the  right  of  these 
one  American  officer  with  myself  were  standing  when  Major  Andre 
came  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  house,  in  regimentals,  hooking  bis 
arais  with  the  two  American  officers,  his  attendants,  one  on  his  right  ami 
one  on  his  left. 

"  He  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  stoop  as  quickly  and  as  lively  as  though 
no  execution  was  to  take  place  ;  and  immediately  fell  into  tho  centre  of 
the  guards,  the  place  assigned  him. 

"In  this  situation  the  commanding  officer  gave  command:  1  For- 
'ward  March.'  The  whole  marched  off,  the  drums  and  fifes  beating  and 
playing  lively  tunes.  Major  Andre  said,  '  I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
'  find  your  troops  under  so  good  discipline  ;  and  your  music  is  excel- 
'  lent.' 

"I  had  taken  my  station  close  on  the  left  of  Major  Andre's  left-hand 
officer;  and  continued  in  that  station  the  whole  march.  The  guard 
marched  a  short  distance  when  it  wheeled  to  the  left,  turning  a  corner 
of  the  road  and  marched  a  short  distance,  when  they  again  wheeled  to 
the  left  in  order  to  pass  through  a  fence.  Having  entered  a  field,  they 
marched  forward  a  short  distance,  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  halted. 
The  ground  here  was  level  ;  a  little  distance  in  front  was  a  moderate 
ascending  hill,  on  the  top  of  w  hich  the  gallows  was  erected.  In  the  posi- 
tion where  they  halted  Major  Andre  was,  for  the  first  time,  in  view  of 
the  gallows.  Major  Andre  here  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  disappointed. 
'  I  expected  my  request'  (which  was  to  be  shot)1  would  have  been  granted. 
No  answer  was  given,  and  he  continued  with  his  arms  locked  with  those 
of  the  two  officers. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  marchod  off,  ascended  the  hill,  and  halted. 
At  this  time  Major  Andre  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  gallows.  lie 
then  bowed  his  head  a  little,  viewed  his  feet,  and  so  up  until  his  head 
rose  to  its  natural  position,  biting  his  under  lip  and  shaking  his  head  ;  at 
which  time  I  discovered  a  small  flush  moving  over  his  left  cheek.  I 
supposed  at  the  time  he  looked  at  the  gallows  and  viewed  himself  from 
the  feet  upwards,  that  he  was  reflecting  upon  the  untimely  end  he  had 
come  to. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  hangman  led  the  wagon  under  the  gallows; 
and  the  commanding  officer  then  said,  '  Major  Andre,  you  will  please  to 
get  on  the  wagon.'  Major  Andre  advanced  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
wagon,  putting  his  hands  upon  it,  made  a  motion  as  though  intending  to 
jump  on;  but  faltering,  he  put  his  right  knee  on,  and  then  raised  him- 
self up  into  the  wagon,  turned  himself  to  the  guard,  placing  his  hands 
on  his  hips. 

"  The  commanding  officer  who  was  on  horseback,  then  said,  '  Major 
'  Andre,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  can  speak,  for  you  have  but  a 
l6hort  time  to  live.'  Major  Andre,  standing  with  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  said,  '  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Gentlemen,  than  this,  you  all  bear 
'  me  witness,  that  I  meet  my  fate  as  a  brave  man.'  The  hangman  then 
ascended  into  the  wagon  and  stood  at  Major  Andre's  right  hand  ;  when 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  noose  of  the  halter,  Major  Andre,  with  his 
right  hand,  made  a  moderate  snatch,  took  the  halter  out  of  the  hang- 
man's hand,  took  off  his  hat,  and  put  it  down  ;  then  took  off  his  white 
neckcloth  and  put  it  in  his  right-hand  coat  pocket ;  after  which,  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  ho  pushed  down  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  and 
opening  the  knot  of  the  halter,  he  put  it  over  his  head,  and  drew  the 
knot  close,  on  the  right  side  of  his  neck.  He  then  tied  a  white  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  with  much  apparent  coinposuro  of  mind.  The 
hangman  having  secured  the  end  of  the  halter  to  tho  top  of  the  gallows, 
he  descended  from  the  .  wagon.  The  commanding  officer  directed  the 
hangman  to  tie  his  arms  slack  behind  him.  Major  Andre  then  taking  a 
white  handkerchief  out  of  his  right-hand  coat  pocket,  gave  it  to  tho 
hangman,  who  tied  his  arms  as  directed— this  was  done  that  he  should  not 
raise  his  arms  while  hanging. 
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"  The  commanding  officer  then  gave  a  signal,  by  the  falling  of  his 
sword,  for  the  hangman  to  drive  off.  The  hangman  then  led  the  horses 
from  under  the  gallows,  and  Major  Andre  swung  off.  He  bad  not  hung 
more  than  half  a  minute,  neither  had  he  as  yet  made  any  Btruggle,  when 
the  commanding  officer  ordered  a  sohlier  to  hear  down  on  his  shoulders, 
that  lie  might  not  be  long  in  agony;  and  he  immediately  died.  Neither  did 
Major  Andre  struggle  in  the  least,  nor  did  he  hang  a  quarter  of  the 
time  usual  in  such  cases.  The  commanding  officer  ordered  two  soldiers  to 
bear  him  up,  one  on  each  side,  with  one  arm  under  his  shoulders  and  one 
nnder  his  thighs.  The  commanding  officer  then  cut  the  halter,  when  the 
two  soldiers  bore  him  away  from  the  gallows.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  ground. 

"  Every  attention  and  respect  was  paid  to  Major  Andre  that  it  was 
possible  to  pay  to  a  man  in  his  situation  ;  neither  did  I  discover  any- 
thing in  either  officer  or  soldier  but  a  deep  sorrow  for  Major  Andre,  and 
it  strong  desire  and  wish  that  the  traitor  Arnold  should  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  his  stead.  And  although  the  talents  of  Major  Andre  as  an 
officer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  works  at  West  Point  would  have  been 
much  against  the  American  cause,  had  he  been  spared,  still  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  the  army  would  have  lifted  both  hands  for  the  exchange 
of  Andre  for  General  Arnold.  This  exchange  was  offered  by  General 
Washington,  but  refused  by  General  Clinton,  the  British  Commander-in- 
chief.  So  the  life  of  a  traitor  was  saved  ;  and  Major  Andre  fell  a  sacri- 
fice. 

"  When  Major  Andre  was  cut  down  and  borne  by  the  two  soldiers  to 
the  coffin,  a  short. distance  off,  I  did  not  follow  the  corpse,  but  was  repeatedly 
informed  by  different  officers  while  I  remained  on  the  ground,  that 
Major  Andre's  servant,  who  came  from  New  York,  was  present,  taking 
off  his  boots,  coat  and  hat,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to  New- 
York.  This  was  the  general  report  on  the  ground  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  was  generally  believed,  then  anil  afterwards. 

"I  presume  it  will  not  ho  amiss  for  me  to  state,  that  during  the 
American  Revolution,  West  Point  was  allowed  to  be  a  strong  place,  well 
fortified,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  United  Stntes,  and  the  key  of 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  common  saying  in  New  Y'ork,  at  the  time,  among  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  West  Point  was  the  young  Gibraltar;  being 
afraid  to  attempt  raking  it  by  force  of  arms,  they  made  the  attempt  by 
bribery  and  corruption. 

"  John  Van  Dyke, 
"  Capt.  Artillery,  Amer.  Rev., 
"  Col.  Lamb's  Reg't,  State  of  N.  Y.  Line. 
"  New  Y'ork,  Aug.  !i7th,  1821." 

Dr.  James  Thacher,  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  was  also  a  spectator  of  the  execution,  and 
in  his  Military  Journal,  p.  225,  he  gives  the  following 
account : 

"  October  1st. — I  went  this  afternoon  to  witness  the  execution  of  Major 
Andre  ; — a  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled,  the  gallows  was 
erected,  and  the  grave  and  coffin  prepared  to  receive  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  but  unfortunate  officer;  but  a  (lag  of  truce  arrived  with  a 
communication  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  making  another  and  further 
proposal  for  the  release  of  Major  Andre,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
execution  is  postponed  till  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 
•  *  *  *  *  *  *  *         *   .    ,  •» 

"October  2d. —  Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I  have  just 
witnessed  his  exit.  It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest* 
During  his  confinement  and  trial,  he  exhibited  those  proud  and  elevated 
sensibilities  which  designate  greatness  and  dignity  of  mind.  Not  a 
murmur  nor  a  sigh  over  escaped  him,  and  the  civilities  and  attentions 
bestowed  on  him  were  politely  acknowledged.  Having  left  a  mother 
and  two  sisters  in  England,  he  was  beard  to  mention  them  In  terms  of 
tin-  tenderest  affection,  and  in  hi-,  letter  u>  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  reeom" 
mended  them  to  bin  particular  attention. 

"The  principal  guard  officer,  who  was  constantly  in  the  room  with  the 
prisoner,  relates  that  when  the  hour  of  bis  execution  WM  annmiuccd  to 
him,  in  the  morning,  ho  received  it  without  emotion  ;  and  while  all 
present  were  affected  w  ith  silent  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm  countenance, 
with  calmn.'ss  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing  his  servant  enter  the 
room  in  team,  he  exclaimed,  '  Leave  mo  till  you  can  show  yourself  more 
manly.' 

"  His  breakfast  being  sent  to  him  from  the  table  of  Genera!  Washing- 
ton, which  bad  been  done  every  day  of  his  confinement,  he  partook  of  it 
us  usual  ,  and  having  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  he  placed  his  hat  on 


the  table  and  cheerfully  said  to  the  guard  officers,  '  1  am  ready  at  any 
moment,  Gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.'  The  fatal  hour  having  arrived,  a 
largo  detachment  of  troops  was  paraded,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assembled  ;  almost  all  our  General  and  Field  officers,  excepting 
His  Excellency  and  his  staff,  were  present  on  horseback  ;  melancholy 
and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene  was  affectingly  awful. 

"  I  was  so  near,  during  the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,'  as  to 
observe  every  movement,  and  participate  in  every  emotion  which  the 
melancholy  scene  was  calculated  to  produce. 

"Major  Andre  walked  from  the  stone  house,  in  which  he  had  been 
confined,  between  two  of  our  subaltern  officers,  arm  in  arm  ;  the  eyes  of 
the  immense  multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  suj-erior  to  the 
fear  of  death,  appeared  as  if  conscious  of  the  dignified  deportment 
which  he  displayed.  Ho  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but  retained  • 
complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  liowed  to  several  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned. 

"  It  was  his  earnest  dcire  to  be  shot,  as  lieing  the  mode  of  death  most 
conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a  military  man,  and  he  had  indulged  the 
hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted  At  the  moment,  therefore, 
when  suddenly  he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started 
backward,  and  made  a  pause.  '  Why  this  emotion,  Sir  ?'  said  an  officer 
by  his  side.  Instantly  recovering  bis  composure,  he  said,  '1  am  recon- 
ciled to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the  mode.' 

While  waiting  and  standing  near  the  gallows,  I  observed  some  degree 
of  trepidation  ;  placing  his  foot  on  a  stone,  and  rolling  it  over,  and 
choking  in  bis  throat,  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So  soon,  however, 
as  ho  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into 
the  wagon  ;  and  at  this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink,  but  instantly 
elevated  bis  head  with  firmness,  he  said.  '  It  will  lie  but  a  momentary 
pang,'  and  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs,  the  Provoet 
Marshal  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms ;  and  with  the  other,  the 
victim,  after  taking  oft'  his  hat  and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with 
perfect  firmness,  which  melted  the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks,  not 
only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng  of  spectators.  The  rope  being 
appended  to  the  gallows,  be  slipped  the  noose  over  his  bead  and  adjusted 
it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  executioner. 
Colonel  Scammal  now  informed  him  that  he  bad  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  if  he  desired  it  ;  he  raised  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and 
said,  'I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  brave 
man.'  The  wagon  being  now  removed  from  under  him,  he  was  sus- 
pended and  instantly  expired;  it  proved,  indeed,  'but  a  momentary 
pang.'  He  was  dressed  in  bis  royal  regimentals  and  boots  ;  and  his 
remains,  in  the  same  dress,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  coffin,  an  I  ii- 
terred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;  and  the  spot  was  Consecrated  by  the 
tears  of  thousands. 

"Thus  died,  iti  the  bloom  of  life,  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,  the 
pride  of  the  royal  army  and  the  valued  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He 
was  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  in  his  person  well  proportioned 
tall,  genteel  and  graceful ;  his  mien,  respectable  and  dignified ;  hb 
countenance,  mild,  expressive  and  prepossessing,  indicative  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  mind.  His  talents  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  superior 
caste  ;  and  being  cultivated  in  early  life,  he  hail  made  very  considerable; 
proficiency  in  literary  attainments.  Colonel  Hamilton,  Aid  de  camp  to 
General  Washington,  having  had  an  interview  with  him,  entertains  an 
exalted  opinion  of  big  character.  Iti  the  line  of  his  profession,  Major 
Andre  was  considered  as  a  skilful,  brave  and  enterprising  officer  ;  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  benevolent  and  humane  to  our  people  who 
have  been  prisoners  in  New  Y'ork.  Military  glory  was  the  main-spring 
of  his  actions,  and  the  sole  object  of  his  pursuits;  and  he  was  advancing 
rapidly  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambitious  views,  till  by  a  misguided 
/.  al  he  became  a  devoted  victim.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  anil  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  being  consulted  in  bis  counsels  and  admitted 
to  the  secrets  of  his  cabinet.  The  heart  of  sensibility  mourns  when  a 
life  of  so  much  worth  is  sacrificed  on  a  gibbet," 

*-**«****•# 

General  Washington  having  recommended  the 
three  captors  to  the  favorable  attentiou  of  Congress, 
in  his  letter  dated,  "Paramus,  7  October,  1780,"  that 
body  took  action  on  the  3d  of  November  following, 
and,  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  AndreV  exe- 
cution, they  received  from  Congress  the  expression  of 
its  thanks  and  appreciation,  in  the  ensuing  preamble 
and  resolution : 
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"  In  Congress,  HbrembtrS,  1780. 

"Whereas,  Congress  have  received  information  that  John  Paulding, 
David  Williams  ami  Isaac  van  Wart,  three  young  volunteer  militia  men 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  did,  on  the  23(1  day  of  September  lust,  inter- 
cept Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  on  his 
return  from  the  American  line  in  the  character  of  a  spy  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  bribes  offered  them  for  his  release,  nohly  dis- 
daining to  sacrifice  their  country  for  the  sake  of  gold,  secured  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  wherehy  the 
dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  brought 
to  light,  the  insidious  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled,  and  the  United 
States  rescued  from  impending  danger: 

"  /,'.  tolvtd,  That  Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  said  John  Paulding,  David  Williams  and  Isaac 
van  Wart.  In  testimony  whereof,  Ordered,  that  each  of  them  receive 
annually  out  of  the  public  treasury  two  hundred  dollars  in  specie,  or  an 
equivalent  in  current  money  of  these  States,  during  life,  and  that  the 
board  of  war  procure  for  each  of  them  a  silver  medalon — one  side  of 
which  shall  be  a  shield  with  this  inscriptl  n,  '  Fidelity,'  and  on  the 
other,  the  following  motto,  'Yincit  amor  patritr,'  and  forward  them  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  requested  to  present  the  same,  with  a 
copy  of  til  is  resolution,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  fidelity  and 
the  eminent  service  they  have  rendered  their  country." 

The  State  also  gave  each  a  farm.  The 
medals  spoken  of,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
were  presented  to  the  three  patriots  by  Wash- 
ington himself,  while  encamped  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  the  three  had  the  honor  of  dining 
with  him  on  the  same  day. 

There  is  now  lying'  before  the  writer,  as  he 
traces  these  lines,  the  identical  silver  medal, 
attached  to  the  identical  ribbon  and  rosette,  as, 
together,  I  hey  were  given  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  Isaac  Van  Wart,  over  one  hundred  and 
five  years  ago.  On  the  medal,  all  in  italics 
(except  the  name  "  Andre,"  which  is  in 
Roman  capitals),  are  inscribed,  in  addition  to 
the  legend  designated  in  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, the  following  words : 

"  Presented 
by  Congress 
TO 

Isaac  Van  Wart 
os  one  of  the 
Captors  of 
ANDRE." 

The  ribbon  and  rosette,  of  course,  are  faded,  but 
they  still  retain  a  remnant  of  different  colorings  that 
look  as  if  the  original  tints  might  have  been  red, 
white  and  blue. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  his  temporary  use  of  the 
medal  to  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Van  Wart,  of 
Greenbunrh,  a  grandson  of  the  captor,  to  whom,  as 
ben  ring  his  grand  father's  name  of  "  Isaac,"  it  descended 
by  inheritance  as  a  family  heir-loom.  He  is  also  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Van  Wart,  while  compiling  this  his- 
tory, for  important  assistance  in  other  ways. 

The  accompaning  engraving  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
medal : 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  Washington  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  rigor, 
and  even  of  cruelty,  in  giving  his  consent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Major  Andre;  but  the  best  judgment  of  the 
world,  and  even  of  Englishmen  themselves,  has  come 
to  recognize  and  justify  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 


his  action.  The  following  is  a  collection  of  opinions 
from  English  sources,  officers  and  writers  of  distinc- 
tion, which  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connection 
with  the  melancholy  story  : 

I.  REMARKS  OF  MR.  WINTER  ROTH  AM,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

[From  An  Ilittorical,  Geographical  and  Philosophical  View  of  the  United 
SUites,  i.  556,  557.] 

Major  Andre  was  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  tho  Province  of  New  York,  on 
the  2d  of  October. 

He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmness;  but  appeared  somewhat  hurt 
that  he  was  not  allowed  a  more  military  deatii,  for  which  he  had  solici- 
ted. He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  qualities,  had  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  many  accomplishments.  His  death, 
therefore,  was  regretted  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and  the  severity  of  the 
determination  concerning  him  was  much  exclaimed  against  in  Great 
Britain.    It  was,  however,  generally  acknowledged  in  impartial 

PERSONS,  THAT  THERE  WAS  NOTHING  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THIS  UNFORTU- 
NATE GENTLEMAN  BUT  WHAT  WAS^  PERFECTLY"  CONSONANT  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
WAR. 


THE  CAPTOR'S  MEDAL. 

II.   REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMR. 

I  From  his  essay  on  "  The  Tombs  in  the  Abbey,"— Last  Essays  of  Elia — 
Works,  Edit.  Moxon.  London  :  1852,  447,  448.] 
For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  Fabric,  the  only  well-attested 
charge  of  violation  adduced,  has  been  a  ridiculous  dismemberment  upou 
the  effigy  of  that  amiable  iipye,  Mtjor  Andre.  And  is  it  for  this,  the  wan- 
ton mischief  of  some  school-boy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw  notions  of  Trans- 
atlantic Freedom,  on  the  remote  possibility  of  such  a  mischief  occurring 
again,  so  easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a  constable  within  the 
walls,  if  the  vergers  are  incompetent  to  the  duty  ;  is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences  that  the  people  of  England  are  made  to  pay  a  new 
Peter's  Pence,  so  long  abrogated  ;  or  must  content  themselves  with  con- 
templating the  ragged  exterior  of  tlieir  Cathedral?  The  mischief  was 
done  about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  unfortunate  relic  ? 

III.   REMARKS  OF  COLONEL  MAC  KINN0N,  OF    THE    COLDSTREAM  GUARTP. 

[From  Origin  and  Services  of  the   Coldstream  Guards.    Edit.  Loudon, 
1833,  ii.  9.] 

During  the  autumn,  the  American  General  Arnold,  who  commanded 
a  large  force  at  West  Point,  on  the  North  River,  betrayed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  party.  The  secret  correspondence  between  Arnold 
and  the  British  commander  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Ma- 
jor Andre,  an  English  officer,  who  was  seized  in  disguise,  when  papers 
were  found  upou  his  person  which  clearly  proved  every  particular  of  the 
transaction.  He  was  tried  by  a  Board  of  General  officers,  as  a  spy,  and 
condemned  to  he  hanged.  The  American  General  has  been  censured  for 
directing  this  ignominious  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  but 
doubtless  Major  Andre  was  well  aware,  when  he  undertook  the  negotia- 
tion, of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  laws  of  war  award  to  spies  the  punishment  of  death.  It 
would  therefore  bo  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  Major  Andre  should 
have  been  exempted  from  the  fate  to  which  all  others  are  doomed  uud  er 
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similar  circumstances,  although  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  ninu  ren- 
dered the  individual  case  a  subject  of  peculiar  commiseration.  The  mem- 
bers uf  the  court  are  said  to  have  wept  when  they  passed  the  sentence. 

IV.     REM  \ HK8  OF  EARL  MOIRA  (LORD  RAWBOM). 

[From  his  Letter  to  Major-general  Henry  Lee,  dated  "At  sea,  24th 
June,  1813" — Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Siatthirn  Depart- 
mint  of  the  United  States.    Ed.  Washington,  1827,  page  405.] 
Such,  Sir,  are  the  real  features  of  the  ease,1  which  you  hold  forth  in 
unfavourable  contrast  with  the  tenderness  of  sentiment  displayed  in 
the  proceedings  against  Major  Andre  ! 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  latter  case:  and  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  doubt  the  disposition  of  General  Washington, 
or  the  irresistable  pressure  which  rendered  them  abortive.    Yet  thus  far 

I  must  remark.  Had  there  been  so  much  solicitude  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate officer  as  you  represent,  this  ostensible  plea  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  him  :  That  his  entering  in  disguise  within  your  fortress  was 
by  the  direction  and  the  Invitation  of  your  officer  commanding  there. 

V.  EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER   FROM   SIR   SAMUEL   ROMII.I.V   TO   REV.  JOHN 

ROGF.T. 

[From  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Itomilhj,  i.  140.] 
The  Congress,  to  justify  their  Ceuerals  in  the  severity  exercised  over 
Major  Andre,  who,  as  he  was  returning  from  concerting  measures  with 
Arnold,  was  taken  and  hanged,  have  published  a  very  long  account  of 
that  affair,  with  all  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  Generals  upon 
the  occasion.  Major  Andre's  case  was  laid  before  a  Hoard  consi-ting  of 
fourteen  field  officers,  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  suffer  death  ;  but  they  gave  no  other  reasons  for  their  sentence,  than 
that  it  was  conformable  to  the  rules  of  war.  The  arguments  used  by 
Clinton  and  Arnold,  in  their  letters  to  Washington,  to  prove  that  Andre 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  spy,  are,  First,  that  he  had  with  him  when 
ho  was  taken,  a  protection  of  Arnold's,  who  was  at  that  time  acting 
under  a  commission  of  the  Congress,  and  therefore  competent  to  give 
protection*.  Certainly  he  was,  to  all  strangers  to  his  negotiation  with 
Clinton,  but  not  to  Andre,  who  knew  him  to  be  at  that  time  a  traitor  to 
the  Congress ;  nay,  more,  whose  protection  W'as  granted  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  promote  and  give  effect  to  his  treachery.  In  the  Second 
place,  they  say  that,  at  the  time  he  was  taken,  he  was  upon  neutral 
ground  ;  but,  then,  they  do  not  deny  that  he  had  been  w  ithin  the  Amer- 
ican lines  in  disguise.  The  letters  written  by  Andre  himself,  show  a 
firm,  cool  intrepidity,  worthy  a  more  glorious  end.  Writing  to  General 
Clinton,  he  requests  that  his  mother  and  sister  may  have  the  sale  of  his 

commission;  as  for  himself,  he  says,  he  Is  "perfectly  tranquil  in  mind, 

I I  and  prepared  for  any  fate  to  which  an  honest  zeal  for  the  King's  service 
"may  have  devoted"  him.  There  is  another  short  note  which  he  wrote 
to  Washington,  the  day  before  his  execution  ;  it  concludes  with  these 
words:  "Let  me  hope,  Sir,  if  aught  in  my  character  Impresses  yon  with 
"esteem  towards  me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim 
"of  policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience  the  operation  of 
"  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  dL> 
"on  a  gibbet."  "  Hut,"  say  the  Congress,  "the  practice  and  usage  of 
"  war  were  against  his  request,  and  made  the  indulgence  he  solicited, 
" inadmissible.'1  The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  the 
manly  style  of  his  letters,  have  raised  more  compassion  here  than  the 
loss  of  thousands  in  battle,  ami  have  excited  a  warmer  indignation 
against  the  Americans  than  any  former  act  of  the  Congress.  When  the 
passions  of  men  are  so  deeply  affected,  you  will  not  expect  them  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Panegyrics  on  the  gallant  Andre  are  un- 
bounded ;  they  call  him  the  English  Mutius,  ami  talk  of  erecting  monu- 
ments to  his  memory  ;  but  his  situation  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  these  exaggerated  praises. 

VI.  EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM   MISS  ANNA  SEWARD  TO  MR.  SIMMONS. 

[From  the  Letters  of  Miss  Anna  Seieard,  vi.  3-ti.J 

Litchfield,  Jan.  20,  1802. 
Pear  Sir  :  I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  your 
obliging  attention  in  sending  me  a  paper  from  the  American  press, 
Which  states  a  circumstance  so  remarkable.  I  do  not,  however,  exactly 
perceive  what  poetic  use  could  be  made  of  it,  or  the  coincidence  of  the 
fall  of  that  tree  with  the  tidings  of  the  traitor's  death,  whose  treachery 
to  his  country  brought  the  amiable  and  gallant  Major  Andre  into  that 
dire  snare,  w  hich  drew  u|H>n  his  head  the  doom  of  a  disgraceful  and  nn- 


'  The  Kail  was  defending  himself,  in  this  letter,  from  the  strictures 
of  General  Harry  Lee,  concerning  tho  execution  of  Colonel  Ilayue  of 
South  Carolina. 


soldierlike  death.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  anguish  for  the  fate  of  my 
beloved  friend,  I  wrote  that  Monody,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  basely 
murdered  rather  than  reluctantly  sacrificed  to  the  belligerent  customs 
and  laws.  I  have  since  understood  the  subject  better.  General  Wash- 
ington  allowed  his  aide-de-camp  to  return  to  England  after  |>eace  was 
established,  and  American  independence  acknowledged  ;  and  he  com- 
missioned him  to  see  me,  and  request  my  attention  to  the  jiapcrs  he  sent 
for  my  perusal  ;  copies  of  his  letters  to  Andre,  and  Andre's  answers,  in 
his  own  hand,  were  amongst  them.  Cmjcern,  esteem,  and  pity  were 
avowed  in  those  of  the  General,  and  warm  entreaties  that  he  would  urge 
General  Clinton  to  resign  Arnold  in  exchange  for  himself,  as  the  only 
means  to  avert  that  sacrifice,  which  tho  laws  of  war  demanded.  Mr. 
Andre's  letters  breathed  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  General  Washington  for 
the  interest  he  took  in  his  preservation,  but  firmly  declined  the  applica- 
tion to  General  Clinton.  The  other  papers  were  minutes  of  the  Court- 
martial,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  General  Washington  had  labored 
to  avert  the  sentence  against  Andre,  and  to  soften  the  circumstances  of 
disguised  dress,  and  of  those  fatal  drawings  of  the  enemies'  outworks 
ami  situation,  which  placed  him  in  the  character  of  a  spy  rather  than 
that  of  a  negotiator.  The  General's  next  fruitless  endeavor  was  to  have 
obtained  the  grant  of  poor  Andre's  petition,  to  die  a  less  disgraceful 
death.  His  voice,  though  commander  of  the  American  army,  counted 
but  as  one  on  the  Court-martial.  General  Washington  did  me  the  honor 
to  charge  his  aide-de-camp  to  assure  me,  that  no  circumstance  of  his 
life  had  given  so  much  pain  as  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  Andre's  life, 
and  that  next  to  that  deplored  event,  the  censure  passed  upon  himself  in 
a  poem  which  he  admired,  and  for  which  he  loved  the  author  ;  also  to 
express  his  hope,  that,  whenever  I  reprinted  the  Monody,  a  note  mitfht 
he  added,  which  should  tend  to  acquit  him  of  that  imputed  inexorable 
and  cruel  severity  which  had  doomed  to  ignomiuous  death  a  gallant  and 
amiable  prisoner  of  war.* 

With  that  just  request  I  immediately  complied,  by  a  paper  sewed  to 
the  copy  of  my  poem,  from  which  I  meant  the  future  edition  should  tie 
printed,  if  I  should  live  to  collect  my  works  and  publish  them  in  a  mis- 
cellany. So  many  years  has  the  design  been  deferred,  through  a  dread 
of  the  fatigue  and  solicitude  that  must  attend  its  execution,  as  to  induce 
me  to  believe  I  shall  never  have  resolution  for  the  task. 

From  the  hour  I  conversed  with  General  Washington's  officer,  and 
perused  these  papers,  I  have  regretted  the  injustice  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty,  without  any  consciousness  that  I  was  injurious. 

Were  1  to  take  the  fall  of  the  tree,  or  I  should  rather  say,  its  destruc- 
tion, for  the  subject  of  another  Ode,  how  must  I  spenk  of  the  fall  of  An- 
dre, convinced,  as  I  now  am,  that  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
those  rash  hazards  to  which  he  put  his  safety  in  the  zeal  of  being  useful 
to  the  English  cause '!  Must  I  consider  that  the  tree  as  supernatnmlly 
destroyed  in  token  of  the  anger  of  Heaven  against  thoee  who  doomed  the 
ever  dear  victim  who  was  the  first  seized  beneath  it6  boughs  ?  That 
would  be  to  persist  in  sentiments  which  I  have  long  known  were  erro- 
neous, aud  unjust  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men; 
tho  father  and  preserver  of  his  country,  her  rescuer  from  oppression,  the 
source  of  ber  independence  and  rising  prosperity. 

•  ***••••• 

VII.     REMARKS  IN   "THE  LONDON  PAILV  NEWS." 

[(Quoted  by  Major  Riddle,  in  the  Notes  to  his  paper  on  The  dam  of  Major 
Andre,] 

The  social  qualities  and  the  letters  of  Andre,  although  they  are  always 
brought  forward  in  his  favor,  do  not esU-tnuite his  crime,  as  they  show  that, 
whatever  his  moral  principles  may  have  been,  he  bad  the  education  of  an 
English  gentleman.  // anything,  hit  memory  has  bent  tr<ot<d  with  loo 
great  clcmenctj.  If  monuments  are  to  be  ereeted  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  men 
of  mch  lax  morality,  it  it  time  for  honesty  to  hide  its  head. 

Mil.      REMARKS  IN   "THE  CRITIC  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. "  LONDON, 

Al'ciiST,  15,  1857. 

[Quoted  by  Major  Diddle,  in  his  notes  to  his  paper  on  T7i«  Capture  of  Major 
Andre.] 

The  Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  has  lately  been  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  a  question  of  some  interest  to  us,  as  Englishmen — 
namely,  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  as  a  spy  during  the  great  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence. 

Ill  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  Lord  Mahon  brought 


•  There  is  a  grave  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  story,  so  far  at  Gen- 
eral Washington  is  said  to  hare  participahd  oi  Ote  transacti  m. 
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jjtainst  the  memor*' of  Washington  a  very  grave  charge,  in  connection 
with  this  melancholy  event,  terming  it  "the  greatest  hlot "  upon  the 
career  of  Washington.  *****  \y"e  are  not,  of  course, 
surprised  that  these  results  are  altogether  favorable  to  the  American 
hero,  but  we  must  in  justice  admit,  that  wo  think  that  the  evidence 
produced  by  Major  Riddle  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  an  English  jury 
to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Andre,  "the 
amiable  Spy,"  as  Charles  Lamb  called  him,  was  engaged,  at  the  timeof  his 
Capture,  in  a  manner  which  subjected  him  to  death  upem  the  gedloivs,  by  the 
international  rules  of  warfare,  as  practiced  between  all  civilized  nations.  His 
enterprise,  if  successful,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  American  cause  ; 
and  he  attempted  to  accomplish  it  by  fraud  and  treachery.  lie  had  been 
iu  communication  with  the  arch-traitor  Arnold,  and  bore  upon  his  dis- 
guised person  the  documents  with  which  that  Judas  had  supplied  him, 
and  which  would  have  sealed  tbe  fate  of  the  Americans.  Finally,  he 
was  caught  within  the  American  lines,  an  enemy  in  disguise,  spying  into  their 
W  akness,  and  endeavoring  to  compass  their  destruction.  TJiese  facts  being 
proved,  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  not  only  that  he 
Jtad  JUSTLY  incurred  the  penalty  of  being  a  spy,  but  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it 'was  impossible  for  Washington  to  overlook  the  crime.  *  * 
*  *  *  *  We  have  always  considered  that  his  life  was  sacri 
need  to  Bave  that  of  a  knave.  If  every  one  had  their  due  the  traitor 
Arnold  would  have  been  given  up,  and  then  tbe  Americans  would  have 
let  Andre  go  free.  As  it  was,  however,  Washington  had  no  alternative. 
The  prisoner  was  regularly  tried  before  a  proper  tribunal,  and  received 
the  fate  which  he  had  incurred.  Lord  Mahon  owes  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  American  patriot  the  reparation  of  an  apology,  or  else  he  owes 
to  his  own  fame  as  a  historian,  a  refutation  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
Americans  rely. 

IX.     REMARKS  OF  JOHN   HOWARD  HINT0N,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

[From  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  Stat't,  second  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1834,  i.  396,  note.] 
The  General  officers  who  reported  his  case  lamented  the  necessity 
they  were  under  to  advise  that  as  a  spy  he  should  be  hung;  and  the 
heart  of  General  Washington  was  wrung  with  anguish  when  he  signed 
his  death  warrant.  But  the  fatal  wound  that  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  country,  had  Arnold's  treason  succeeded,  made  the  sacrifice  necessary  for 
the  public  safety. 

X.     E.  P.  COKE,  OF  THE  XLVTH  REUT.  FOOT. 

[Quoted  by  Major  Biddle,  in  The  Case  of  Major  Andre.] 
I  believe  that  tho  Americans,  generally,  sympathised  in  his  fate  ;  and 
that  great  efforts  were  made  by  Washington  to  capture  Arnold,  and 
thus  s»ve  Andre.  Though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffered  according  to 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  yet,  still,  1  am  one  of  those  who  think,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  Andre  might  have  been 
well  spared  ;  and  such  an  act  of  mercy  would  have  added  another  ray  to 
the  lustre  of  Washington's  name. 

XI.     REMARKS  OF  "  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE." 

[From  a  critic  on  Lord  Matron's  History  of  England,  in  Tol.  xliii.  New 
Series,  5-7.  Edit.  London,  January,  1855.] 
Andre's  case  was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  but  we  cannot  think  that 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  legally  wrong  in  its  adjudication,  not  that 
Washington's  fame  will  suffer  for  having  carried  out  the  sentence.  A 
spy  is  denned  by  writers  on  National  Law  as  one  who  find  means  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  affairs,  and  then  gives  intelligence 
thereof  to  his  employers.  He  generally  carries  out  his  purpose  through 
the  treachery  of  some  other  person.  Whether  or  not  he  is  invited  by 
that  person  to  make  his  inquiries,  or  whether  that  person  be  a  General 
or  a  civilian,  matters  not.  A  military  man  found  within  the  enemy's 
lines  in  disguise,  and  with  proofs  upon  his  person  that  he  has  employed 
treachery  in  order  to  obtain  information,  may  be  treated— and  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  those  authorities  to  whom  Lord  Mahon  alludes— as  a  spy 
(PJ>.  6,  7.) 

******* 
But  it  is  thought  that  Washington  should  have  interfered  to  give 
Andre  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  not  that  of  a  felon.  Even  that  is  far 
from  clear.  Audre  was  either  a  spy  or  he  was  a  prisoner  at  war.  Only 
in  the  former  case  could  his  life  be  taken.  Any  deviation  from  the 
Ujual  mode  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  spy  might  have  been  thought 
to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  sentence.  They  who  are 
most  shocked  with  the  punishment  as  inflicted,  would,  in  case  Washing- 
ton had  altered  the  punishment,  have  inferred  that  he  entertained 
doubts  as  to  whether  Andre  was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  spy,  and  conse- 


quently whether  he  ought  to  have  been  punished  at  all.  The  moment 
Andre  parted  with  his  uniform  he  became,  legally  speaking,  a  spy,  and 
amenable  to  death  in  thid  character.  Upon  this  point  jurists,  we  believe,  are 
now  agreed.  Whether  mercy  should  have  boeu  extended  to  him  was  a 
question  of  public  policy.  Washington  no  doubt  considered  the  ques- 
tion solely  with  a  view  to  what  was  best  for  the  interests  of  America  at 
the  period  of  Arnold's  defection,  and  we  believe  that  future  ages  will  con- 
firm the  propriety  of  his  decis'um. 

To  these  opinions  from  British  sources  may  be 
added,  as  representing  the  common  idea  of  the 
American  people,  the  summing  up  of  the  case  as 
given  by  our  illustrious  poet  and  publicist,  the  late 
William  Culien  Bryant,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States."  In  the  fourth  volume  of  that  great  work  he 
gives  his  deliberate  and  judicial  conviction  in  regard 
to  Andre's  character,  conduct  and  execution  in  the 
following  terms : 

"Andre,  after  his  capture,  wrote  at  once  to  Washington,  and  an- 
nounced his  true  name  and  condition.  *  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame,'  ln- 
said,  'that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.'  Nevertheless,  the  letter 
was  meant  as  a  defence  and  a  solicitation — an  anticipation  of  a  probable 
indictment  and  a  possible  verdict.  As  yet  there  had  been  noaccusation  ; 
he  was  himself  the  first  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  had  been  betrayed,  he  said,  'into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in 
disguise  within  your  posts.'  '  I  was  involuntarily  an  impostor.'  Thus 
his  standing  before  the  court  of  public  opinion,  for  that  time,  and  for  all 
time  to  come,  was  fixed  by  himself  as  an  enemy  in  disguise — in  a  vile 
positiou  — as  an  impostor.  Was  it  true  that  this  was  his  misfortune 
rather  than  a  fault?  that  he  was  the  victim  of  treachery,  betrayed  iu 
spite  of  himself  into  a  false  positiou  ?  Tho  case  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  value  of  the  first  word.    .    .  . 

"  The  court-martial  decided  that  as  a  spy  he  deserved  to  suffer  an  igno- 
minious death.  The  falsehood  that  he  was  betrayed  agaiust  his  will  into 
that  unhappy  position  had  no  weight  with  the  court.  Every  step  he  had 
taken  was  taken,  as  we  have  shown,  of  his  own  free  will.  Ho  left  the 
Vulture  with  alacrity,  against  tbe  advice  of  his  friends ;  he  made  no  effort 
to  return  to  the  ship  that  night,  but  went  willingly  to  Smith's  house 
witli  Arnold  toconclude  the  arrangements  for  the  nefarious  business  that 
had  brought  them  together,  and  for  tho  successful  accomplishment  of 
which  he  was  to  be  made  a  Brigadier-General,  That  circumstances  in- 
tervened which  prevented  his  return  to  the  ship  the  next  day  was  a  con- 
tingency of  which  he  took  the  risk  when  he  left  her  ;  he  accepted  a  dis- 
guise; he  hid  upon  his  person  the  documents  which  v  mid  enable  his 
commander  to  strike  a  terrible,  if  not  a  fatal  blow  at  the  enemy  ;  all  his 
acts  were  the  acts  of  a  spy  ;  he  assumed  the  responsibility  they  inevitably 
involved  against  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  against  the  positive  orders 
of  his  General,  against  even  his  own  better  seuse  of  prudence  when  he- 
was  free  to  judge  with  coolness. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  a  hundred  years,  that  first  statement  of  his — that 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  a  false  positiou — has  been  accepted  by  multi- 
tudes of  people  a6  true,  and  in  spite  of  its  sophistry  and  falsehood  has 
spread  a  deceptive  light  over  the  whole  transaction.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  one  victim  of  Arnold's  abortive  treachery  to  his  country  ;  but  this 
was  not  treachery  to  him  ;  his  betrayal  was  self-betrayal.  .  .  .  That 
he  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  culture  and  uf  many  accomplishments,  of 
an  agreeable  person  and  captivating  manners,  and  that  he  talked  much 
of  his  high  sense  of  honor,  should  not,  as  it  did  not  with  his  judges, 
cover  up  in  the  least  the  true  character  of  the  conduct  that  has  made 
him  famous  rather  than  infamous.  The  sympathy  that  regrets  the  fate 
of  one  with  many  admirable  qualities  degenerates  into  mawkish  senti- 
mentality when  it  remembers  only  those  qualities  aud  forgets  the  crime 
which  the  possession  of  such  qualities  does  not  palliate,  and  ought  to 
have  prevented.  Hisassociates  and  superiorsiu  the  lSritish  army  had  no 
other  plea  to  offer  on  his  behalf  than  that  he  acted  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
He  acknowledged  this  was  not  true,  and  rested  on  the  defence  that  he 
was  treacherously  dealt  with.  One  plea  was  ns  false  as  the  other.  Had 
the  great  crime  in  which  he  was  an  accessory  succeeded,  the  execrations 
which  the  world  has  always  visited  upon  his  principal  would  no  doubt 
have  fallen  upon  him  in  equal  measure. 

It  is  well-known  that  on  January  13,  1817,  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of  Connecticut,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  de- 
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livered  before  that  body,  a  speech  upon  a  bill  to  al- 
low an  additional  pension  to  John  Paulding,  in 
which  he  made  an  ill-advised  and  unjust  attack  upon 
the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  three  captors  of 
Major  Andre.  Paulding  was  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  an  application  had  been  made  to  Congress  in  his 
behalf.  While  the  resume  of  the  debate  in  the  ensu- 
ing extract  from  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  published  at 
the  time,  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  Colonel  Tall- 
niadge's  charges,  it  will  also  show  that  his  statements 
were  received  with  incredulity  and  surprise,  and  were 
promptly  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  is 
the  resume : 

Monday,  Jan.  13. — Mr.  Clwppel  made  a  report  unfavorable  to  the  peti- 
tion of  John  PauUliug  (one  of  the  citizens  who  captured  the  British 
Adjutant-general  Andre,  during  the  late  revolutionary  war),  who  prays 
for  an  increase  of  the  pension  allowed  to  hiin  by  the  government  in  con- 
sequence of  that  service. 

A  debate  of  no  little  interest  arose  on  this  question,  the  early  part  of 
which  our  reporter  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  to  reverse  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  ought  to  be  granted. 

The  report  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Wright,  Smith,  of  Md.,  Gold,  For- 
syth, Robertson  aud  Sharp,  on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  the 
services  of  this  person  and  his  companions,  the  magnitude  of  the  virtue 
they  displayed,  and  the  justice  of  making  such  an  addition  to  the  pen- 
sion allowed  to  them,  as  should  keep  pace  with  tho  depreciatiou  of 
money  since  tho  amount  of  that  pension  was  established.  The  repOT, 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Chappell,  Jewitt,  Tallmadge,  und  Pickering 
on  the  injustice  of  legislating  on  a  single  case  of  pensiou  for  services, 
which  were  in  fact,  though  important,  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
citizen, aud  in  which  no  disability  was  incurred,  whilst  there  were  many 
survivors  of  the  revolution,  whom  the  favor  of  the  government  had  not 
distinguished,  aud  who  are  languishing  in  obscurity  aud  want,  to  whom 
no  relief  had  been  or  would  be  extended. 

What  gave  interest  principally  to  the  dobate,  was  the  disclosure  by 
Mr.  Tallmadge  of  Connecticut  (an  officer  at  the  time,  and  commanding 
the  advance  guard  when  major  Andre  was  brought  in),  of  his  view  of 
the  merit  of  this  transaction,  with  which  history  aud  the  records  of  the 
country  have  made  every  man  familiar.  The  value  of  the  service  he  did 
not  deny,  but,  on  the  authority  of  the  declarations  of  Major  Audre 
(made  while  in  tho  custody  of  Col.  Tallmadge),  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  if  Major  Andre  could  have  given  to  these  men  the  amount  they 
demanded  for  his  release,  he  never  would  have  been  hung  for  a  spy,  nor 
in  captivity  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  T.'s  statement  was  minutely  circum- 
stantial, and  given  with  expressions  of  his  individual  confidence  ill  its 
correctness.  Among  other  circumstances,  he  stated  that  when  Major 
Andre's  boots  were  takeu  otf  by  them,  it  was  to  search  for  plunder,  uud 
not  to  detect  treason.  These  persons  iudeed,  ho  said,  were  of  that  class 
of  people  who  passed  between  both  armies,  as  often  in  one  camp  as  tho 
other,  and  whom,  he  said,  if  he  had  met  with  theiD,  ho  should  probably 
have  as  soon  apprehended  as  Major  Andre,  as  he  had  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  do  with  these  suspicious  persons.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  tho  whole  of  Mr.  Tallinadgo's  statement,  of  which  this  is  a  brief 
abstract,  was,  that  these  persons  had  brought  in  Major  Andre,  only  bo- 
cause  they  piohably  should  get  more  for  his  apprehension  than  for  his 
release. 

This  statement  was  received  with  surprise  and  incredulity,  as  to  Major 
Andro's  correctuess,,by  gentlemen  on  tho  other  side  of  this  question.  It 
was  very  extraordinary,  it  was  said,  that  at  u  day  so  much  nearer  the 
transaction  than  at  the  present,  there  had  existed  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  Congress  as  a  mark  of  public  gratitude  for  their  honorable 
conduct  on  this  important  occasion,  settled  on  these  persons  pensions  for 
life.  The  testimony  was  strongly  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  (tien. 
Smith)  to  Major  Andre's  high  character  und  honor,  it  WW  impossible,  it 
was  said,  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  men  should  have  been  as 
this  day  represented,  yet  so  differently  depicted.  The  statement  of 
Major  Andre,  subject  as  it  must  have  been  to  bo  discolored  by  inisapprc- 
btagtoni  of  the  character  and  motives  of  Americans,  among  whom 
patriotism  pervades  every  rank  in  life,  it  was  urged,  ought  to  have  no 
weight,  indeed  it  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  In  competition  with 
facta  on  record  and  established   by  full  investigation,  during  the 


lifetime  of  General  Washington,  who  certainly  knew  ul!  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction. 

Though  this  topic  made  a  prominent  figure  in  the  debate,  it  is  perhaps 
proper  to  say,  that  the  question  was  decided  on  the  ground  taken  in  the 
report,  and  above  stated  as  having  been  urged  iu  debate  in  favor 
of  it. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth  (and  lost)  to  postpone  the  re- 
port to  give  further  time  to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  extra- 
ordinary view  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Tall- 
madge. 

It  was  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  so  as  to  direct  the  committee  tt> 
report  a  bill  for  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  other  two  of 
the  captors  of  Major  Andre,  yet  surviving,  as  well  as  of  tho  petitioner, 
which  motion  was  negatived. 

The  qucstiou  on  the  reversing  the  report  of  the  committeo  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  Ayes,  53  ;  Noes,  8J  or  00. 

Mr.  Little,  having  m  ule  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  the  hope  that  a  full  examination 
would  be  made  of  the  question  to-day  as  to  the  merits  of  these  men, 
whom  history  described  as  pure  and  incorruptible  patriots,  and  whom  he 
fully  believed  to  have  been  so — 

The  report  was  agree  to. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Colonel  Tallmadge  based 
his  charges  "  on  the  authority  of  the  declarations  of 
Major  Andre,  made  while  in  the  custody  of  Colonel. 
Tallmadge."  The  best,  if  not  the  only,  excuse  for 
Colonel  Tallmadge's  singular  attitude  is,  that  having 
had  the  charge  of  Major  Andre  alter  his  capture,  and 
having  been  brought  into  close  relations  with  him,  he 
was  not  only  touched  with  sympathy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  was  led  to  confide  too  implicitly  in  his  rep- 
resentations, in  spite  of  the  formidable  facts  in  Andre's 
own  letters  and  life.  He  had  listened  to  the  story  of  An- 
dre who  naturally  would  have  anything  but  love  for  the 
inflexible  men  who  stopped  him,  and  who  refused 
every  inducement  to  let  him  go,  until  his  account  of 
them  as  mere  marauders  in  search  of  plunder  made  its 
impression  upon  Colonel  Tallmadge's  mind  and  per- 
manently colored  his  opinions.  So  that  Colonel  Tall- 
madge's attack  was  at  bottom  only  Major  Andre's  at- 
tack upon  the  integrity  and  patriotic  devotion  of  his 
captors.  It  was,  however,  only  a  passing  cloud, 
which  tho  winds  soon  blew  out  of  sight,  leaving  the 
heavens  as  clear  as  before. 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of" 
the  three  captors,  made  his  sworn  statement  on  Jan- 
uary 2S,  1817,  to  which  his  neighbors  added  their 
own  strong  indorsement  of  his  character  and  life.  The 
sworn  statemeut  aud  the  added  testimouy  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Isaac  Van  Wart,  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of 
Westchester,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  dc|x>se  anil  say,  that  he  is  one  of 
tho  three  persons  who  arrested  Major  Andre,  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  and  conducted  him  to  the  American  camp.  That 
he,  this  Deponent,  together  with  David  Williams  and  John  Paul- 
ding, hail  secreted  themselves  at  the  side  of  the  highway,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  any  persons  coming  from,  or  having  unlawful  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  being  between  the  two  armies,  n  service  not 
uncommon  in  those  times.  That  this  Deponent  and  his  companions 
were  armed  with  muskets,  and.  upon  seeing  Major  Andre  approach  the 
place  where  they  were  concealed,  they  arose  and  presented  their  mus- 
kets at  him  and  required  him  to  stop,  which  he  did.  He  then  asked 
them  whether  they  belonged  to  bis  party  ?  and  then  they  asked  him 
which  was  his  party  ?  to  which  he  replied  "The  lower  party;"  n|on 
which  they,  deeming  a  little  stratagem,  under  tilch  circumstances,  net 
only  justifiable,  but  necessary,  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  wert  01 
his  party  ;  upou  which  he  joyfully  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  of 
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ficer,  and  told  them  that  he  had  been  out  upon  very  particular  business. 
Having  ascertained  tlius  much,  this  Deponent  and  his  companions  unde- 
ceived him  as  to  their  characters,  declaring  themselves  Americans 
and  that  he  must  consider  himself  their  prisoner.  Upon  this,  with 
seeming  unconcern,  he  said  he  had  a  pass  from  General  Arnold,  which 
he  exhibited,  and  then  insisted  on  their  permitting  him  to  proceed. 
But  they  told  him  that  as  he  had  confessed  himself  to  be  a  British  of- 
ficer, they  deemed  it  to  he  their  duty  to  convey  him  to  the  American  camp  ; 
and  then  took  him  into  a  wood,  a  short  distance  from  the  highway,  in 
order  to  guard  against  being  surprised  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  frequently  reconnoitering  in  that  neighborhood.  That,  when  they 
had  him  in  the  wood,  they  proceeded  to  search  him  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  who  and  what  he  was,  and  found  inside  of  his  stockings  and 
boots,  next  to  his  bare  feet,  papers  that  satisfied  them  that  he  was  a 
spy.  Major  Andre  now  showed  tl*>m  his  gold  watch,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  evidence  of  his  being  a  gentleman,  and  also  promised  to 
make  them  any  reward  they  might  name  if  they  would  hut  permit  him 
to  proceed,  which  they  refused.  Ho  then  told  them  that  if  they  doubted 
the  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  they  might  conceal  him  in  some  secret 
place  and  keep  him  there  until  they  could  send  to  New  York  and  re- 
ceive their  reward.  And  this  Deponent  expressly  declares,  that  every 
offer  made  by  Major  Andre  to  them  was  promptly  .and  resolutely  re- 
fused. And  for  himself  he  solemnly  declares  that  he  had  not, 
and  he  does  most  sincerely  believe  that  Paulding  and  Williams 
had  not,  any  intention  of  plundering  their  prisoner;  nor  did  they  con- 
fer with  each  other,  or  even  hesitate  whether  they  should  accept  his 
promises,  but  on  the  contrary  they  were,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Depon- 
ent, governed,  like  himself,  by  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  And  this  Deponent  further  says,  that  he 
never  visited  tho  British  camp,  nor  does  he  believe  or  suspect  that 
either  Paulding  or  Williams  ever  did,  except  that  Paulding  was  once, 
bjfore  Andre's  capture,  and  once  afterwards,  made  a  prisoner  by  tho 
British,  as  this  Deponent  has  been  informed  and  believes.  And  this 
Deponent,  for  himself,  expressly  denies  that  he  ever  held  any  unlawful 
traffic  or  any  intercourse  wdiatever  with  the  enemy  ;  and,  appealing  sol- 
emnly to  that  Omniscient  Being,  at  whose  tribunal  be  must  soon  ap- 
pear, he  doth  expressly  declare  that  all  accusations  charging  him  there- 
with are  utterly  untrue.  Isaac  Vau  Waet. 
Sworn  before  me,  this 

28th  day  of  January,  1817. 

Jacob  Radcliff,  Mayor. 

We,  tho  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Westchester,  do 
ceitify  that,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  Isaac  Vau  Wart,  David  Williams  and  John  Paulding,  who  arrested 
Major  Andre;  and  that  at  no  time  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
any  suspicion  ever  entertained  by  their  neighbors  or  acquaintances 
that  they  or  either  of  them  held  any  undue  intercourse  with  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  universally  esteemed,  aud  taken  to  be  ar- 
deut  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  We  further  certify  that 
the  said  Paulding  and  Williams  are  not  now  residents  among  us; 
but  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  is  a  respectable  freeholder  of  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant ;  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  our  belief  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the 
county  of  Westchester,  acquainted  with  Isaac  Van  Wart,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  describe  him  as  a  man  of  sober,  moral,  industrious  and  re- 
ligious life  ;  as  a  luau  whose  integrity  is  as  unimpeachable  as  his  verac- 
ity is  undoubted.  In  these  respects  no  man  in  the  county  of  West- 
chester is  his  superior. 

Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  aged  81  years. 

Jacob  Purdy,  aged  77  years. 

John  Odell,  aged  GO  years. 

John  Botok,  aged  72  years. 

J.  Reo.ua,  aged  57  years. 

William  Paulding,  aged  81  years. 

John  Keq.ua,  aged  54  years. 

Archer  Read,  aged  G4  years. 

George  Comb,  aged  72  years. 

Gilbert  Dean,  aged  70  years. 

Jonathan  Udell,  aged  87  years. 

Cornelius  Vantassel,  aged  71  years. 

Thomas  Bovce,  aged  71  years. 

Tunis  Lvnt,  aged 71  years. 

Jacobus  Dvckmax,  aged  CS  years. 

William  Hammond.  » 

John  Romer. 


A  little  over  three  months  later,  on  May  G,  1817,  a 
similar  statement  was  made  and  sworn  to  by  John 
Paulding,  another  of  the  captors,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

John  Paulding,  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  one  of  the  persons  who 
took  Major  Andre,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,  that  he  was  threo  times  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  a  prisoner,  with  the  enemy  : — the  first  time  he 
was  taken  at  the  White  Plains,  when  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Requa,  and  carried  to  New  York,  and  confined  in  the  Sugar  House  :  the 
second  time  he  was  taken  near  Tarry  Town,  when  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Peacock,  aud  confined  in  the  North  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York:  that  both  these  times  he  escaped  ;  aud  the  last  of  them  only  four 
days  before  the  capture  of  Andre  :  that  the  last  time  he  was  taken,  he 
was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospital  in  New  York,  and  was  discharged 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  there:  that  he  and  his  companions, 
Van  Wart  aud  Williams,  among  other  articles  which  they  took  from 
Major  Andre,  were  his  watch,  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  which  they 
retained  as  prize  :  that  they  delivered  over  Andre,  with  the  papers  found  on 
him,  to  Colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  on  the  lines:  that  shortly 
thereafter  they  wore  summoned  to  appear  as  witnesses  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Washington,  at  Tappau  :  that  they  were  at  Tappau  some 
days,  aud  examined  as  witnesses  before  the  court  martial  on  the  trial  of 
Smith,  who  brought  Andre  ashore  from  on  board  the  sloop  of  war:  that 
while  there,  Colonel  William  S.  Smith  redeemed  tho  watch  from  them 
for  thirty  guineas  ;  which,  aud  the  money  received  for  the  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle,  they  divided  equally  among  themselves  and  four  other  per- 
sons, who  belonged  to  their  party,  but  when  Andre  was  taken,  were 
about  half  a  mile  off,  keeping  a  lookout  on  a  hill :  that  Audre  had  no 
gold  or  silver  money  with  him,  but  only  some  continental  bills,  to  the 
amount  of  about  eighty  dollars :  that  the  medals  given  to  him,  and  Van 
Wart,  and  Williams,  by  Congress,  were  presented  to  them  by  General 
Washington,  when  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  aud 
that  they  on  the  occasion  dined  at  his  table:  that  Williams  removed 
some  years  ago  from  Westchester  County  to  tho  northern  part  of  the 
State,  but  where,  particularly,  the  deponent  does  not  know.  And  the 
deponent,  referring  to  tho  affidavit  of  Van  Wart,  taken  (in  the  28th  of 
January  last,  and  which  he  has  read,  says  that  the  same  is  in  substance 
true. 

John  Pauldi.no. 

Sworn  before  me,  this 
Oth  day  of  May,  1817. 

Charles  G.  Van  Dtck, 
Master  in  Chancery. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  brought  to  ILht  in  this 
statement,  that  the  medals  given  to  Paulding.  Wil- 
liams and  Van  Wart,  by  Congress,  "  were  presented 
to  them  by  General  Washington,  when  the  army  was 
encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  that  they  on  the 
occasion  dined  at  his  table." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  Grant  Thorburn,  of  New  York, 
relating  to  his  conversation  with  Isaac  Van  Wart  at 
a  funeral  at  Tarrytown,  in  1800,  and  to  his  curious 
"desire  to  handle  the  skull"  of  Andre  in  1821,  after 
it  had  been  exhumed,  and  was  on  board  the  British 
ship-of-war  in  the  North  River,  awaiting  the  wind  to 
sail  for  England. 

extract  of  a  letter  from  grant  thorburn  to  the  editor  of  the 
knickerbocker  magazine. 

[From  The  Knickerbocker,  November,  1840  ;  Volume  xvi.  459.] 
"  Mr.  Editor  : 

"  In  your  number  for  September,  is  a  very  interesting,  beautiful,  and 
correct  history  of  the  capture  of  Major  Audre.  Permit  me  to  add  my 
mite  to  that  history. 

"I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  September,  ISOO,  that  I  made  one  of 
a  company  that  was  following  the  corpse  of  a  friend  departed,  to  tho 
house  appointed  for  all  living. 

"It  was  at  Tarrytown ;  and  on  our  way  to  the  grave,  wo  paused  on 
the  spot  where  Audre  was  first  hailed  and  stopped.    My  companion  in 
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the  line  informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  added,  'Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of 

1  his  captors,  is  now  in  our  company.' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  service,  I  was  Introduced  to  Mr. 
Ynn  Wart  ;  and  on  our  way  back,  I  desired  him  to  lead  me  to  the  spot 
among  the  trees  and  brush  wood,  at  that  time  unaltered,  where  the 
search  and  important  discovery  were  made.  He  very  kindly  complied  ; 
and  while  I  pressed  the  ground  where  stood  the  feet  of  Andre,  he  re- 
lated the  story  as  your  correspondent  has  done,  with  this  small  addition, 
viz. :  That  when  Andre  found  he  was  discovered  aud  a  prisoner,  he  of- 
fered successively  his  gold  watch  and  a  purse  of  gold  for  his  liberty 
This  being  refused,  he  tendered  an  order  on  the  British  Commissary  in 
New  York,  for  any  amount  in  goods  and  money  which  bis  captors  might 
name  ;  '  and  for  security  of  the  payment,'  be  added,  '  let  one  of  you 
*  go  to  New  York  and  receive  the  sum.  I  will  remain  here  a  hostage 
'  with  the  other  two,  until  your  comrade  returns.  If  the  contract  is 
'  not  fullllled,  I  am  still  your  prisoner.' 

Here  I  interrupted  Sir.  Van  Wart.  I  said,  'Sir,  you  were  three  poor 
'  young  men ;  it  was  a  great  temptation.  Did  none  of  you  hesitate  ?' 
'  Not  one  I'  he  answered.    '  Kach  stood  firm,  as  appeared  in  the  '  sequel.' 

"  Now,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  in  the  days  of  Rome,  an  actiou  like  this 
w  ould  have  been  blazoned  to  posterity  in  letters  of  gold  ;  it  would  have 
lived  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter  and  in  the  marble  of  the  sculptor, 
lint  poor  was  the  reward,  and  small  the  thanks  which  these  brave  and 
patriotic  men  received  from  their  country.  Four  or  fivo  winters  ago, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  from  one 
of  the  surviving  captors  of  Andre,  for  some  sort  of  compensation.  My 
impression  is,  that  it  was  re/wed.  Certain  I  am,  it  was  warmly  op- 
posed ;  and  especially  by  a  member  from  our  own  State. 

"  They  were  branded  as  '  Cow-thieves,' etc.  Perhaps  they  were  cow- 
thieves  ;  but,  at  that  period,  the  most  honorable  men,  both  Whigs  aud 
Tories,  living  between  the  lines,  were  cow-thieves.  The  British  soldiers 
and  American  Tories  stole  cows  from  the  Whigs  :  the  Whigs  hail  no 
remedy  but  to  steal  them  back  again.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  Tories  had  driven  off  the  whole  stock  belonging  to  the  widowed 
mothers  of  these  boys  ;  for  if  fame  speaks  true,  neither  of  the  three  were 
of  age;  and  according  to  the  usages  of  war,  they  were  justified  in  a  re- 
capture. It  is  evident  they  were  not  thieves  for  gain  ;  'else  would  they 
have  taken  the  price  which  Andre  offered  for  his  ransom,  which  was 
more  than  would  have  sufficed  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  of  cows, 
sheep,  and  oxen  which  belonged  to  Job,  when  he  was  in  the  land  of  L"z. 

"  In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  (in  which,  as  a  native  of  Knick- 
erbocker, I  am  sure  you  will  join,)  every  New  Yorker  should  be  proud 
that  he  was  horn  in  the  State  which  produced  three  such  men  ;  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  boys,  and  poor  boys,  adds  very  much  to  the  glory  of 
the  act.  Had  this  been  done  by  a  Van  Cortlandt,  a  Philips,  a  Van  liens- 
BeUer,  or  any  three  of  the  'Lords  of  the  Manor,'  on  the  Hudson 
river,  the  act  would  have  been  engraven  on  the  rocks  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.  But  it  was  done  by  three  cow-herd-boys:  and  there  is  not  a 
stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  important  event  took  place.1 

"  In  1821,  when  the  remains  of  .Major  Andre  were  placed  on  board  the 
British  sloop-of  war  which  had  been  sent  to  convey  them  to  England, 
and  while  she  lay  in  the  North  Uiver  awaiting  a  wind,  I  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  handle  the  skull  that  had  once  contained  such  mighty  pro- 
jects. 

"  I  obtained  an  order  from  the  British  Consul,  and  repaired  on  board, 
taking  with  mo  a  handsome  myrtle  plant,  which  I  placed  on  the  lid  of 
the  sarcophagus.  This  was  carried  to  London  in  good  condition  ;  and 
many  of  the  'grandees'  obtained  cuttings  from  it,  which  grew  and 
multiplied  under  the  name  of  '  Andre's  Myrtle.'  When  I  was  in  Lou- 
don, in  1833,  I  saw  several  of  these  myrtles. 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  held  Andre's  skull  in  my  hand,  I  observed 
that  the  root  of  a  cedar  tree  had  struck  through  the  bone  of  tho  right 
side,  aud  came  out  at  the  left,  where  it  remained." 

Andre's  body  was  buried  at  Tappan,  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows  on  which  he  was  hanged,  and  there  it  re- 
mained and  mouldered  back  to  dust  until  Friday, 
August  10,  1821,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  the 
spade  of  the  grave-digger  struck  the  cofhn-lid  that 
covered  his  bones  It  was  singular  that  as  on  Friday 
he  had  sought  the  covering  of  concealment  and  dark* 


1  The  desired  monument  has  since  be.'ii  ,  i  .   t  1 


ness  to  complete  the  conspiracy  with  Arnold  and  to 
make  good  his  escape,  so  now  on  Friday  his  poor  re- 
mains should  be  brought  forth  again  to  tho  light 
There  was  a  rumor  current  in  the  neighborhood  that 
the  grave  had  been  rifled  many  years  before,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  incorrect.  All  that  remained,  how- 
ever, were  the  bones  of  a  perfect  skeleton,  a  few  locks 
of  his  hair,  and  the  leather  cord  with  which  he  bad 
bound  his  queue.  The  hair  and  the  cord  were  sent 
by  the  British  consul  to  Andre's  sisters,  in  England. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  silent  spectators  of  the  solemn  scene. 
Some  of  them  probably  had  been  present  at  his  exe- 
cution. 

The  bones  were  carefully  laid  in  a  mahogony  sar- 
cophagus, ornamented  with  gold  and  draped  with  black 
and  crimson  velvet,  and  having  been  conveyed  to 
New  York,  the  whole  was  put  on  board  the  British 
frigate  "  Phaeton,''  which  bore  them  across  the  Atlantic 
to  his  native  shores,  where  his  remains  found  a  resting- 
place  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1880,  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  a 
worshipper,  together  with  a  loved  one  now  entered  in- 
to the  life  immortal,  at  the  afternoon  service  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  auditorium  was  filled  by  a  vol- 
unteer regiment  of  soldiers  to  whom  Canon  Frederick 
W.  Farrar  was  going  to  preach.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  entrance,  but  an  official  took  us  through  a  back- 
door iuto  the  Poet's  Corner.  There  we  listened  to 
Canon  Farrar's  sermon,  of  which  the  subject  was 
''The  Lord  Reigneth."  It  was  a  genuine  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  justifying  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  through  and  through, 
and  condemning  in  unsparing  terms  the  blindness 
and  folly  of  the  British  Government  in  driving  the 
Americans  to  resistance.  But  out  of  all  there  carol 
forth  good  in  the  existence  of  a  new,  colossal  nation 
on  thtse  Western  shores,  as  the  exponent  of  free  prin- 
ciples to  the  world.  In  this  the  preacher  found  the 
illustration  of  his  text,  "The  Lord  Reigneth."  In. 
going  out,  after  the  service,  we  walked  directly  under 
the  monument  of  Major  Andre,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  Abbey,  and  on  discovering  it  we  stopped  and  read 
this  inscription:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
John  Andre,  who,  raised  by  his  merit,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and,  employed  in  an  im- 
portant, but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  zeal  for  his  King  and  Country,  on  the  2d  of  <  Vto- 
ber,  1780,  aged  twenty-nine,  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served,  aud  la- 
mented even  by  his  foes.  His  gracious  Sovereign, 
King  (icorge  III.,  has  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected.' 

Ou  the  plinth  are  found  also  these  words :  "The 
remains  of  Major  John  Andre,  were  on  the  10th  of 
August.  1X21,  removed  from  Tappan  by  James  Buch- 
anan, Esq.,  his  Majesty's  consul  at  New  York,  under 
instructions  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
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York,  and  with  permission  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
finally  deposited  in  a  grave  contiguous  to  this  monu- 
ment, on  the  28th  of  November,  1821." 

It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changes  that 
are  going  on  in  the  world,  that  residents  of  Tarry- 
town,  where  Andre  was  captured,  should  hear  an 
English  ecclesciastic  in  Westminster  Abbey  justify- 
ing the  American  Revolution  to  a  body  of  English 
soldiers,  and  then,  as  they  were  passing  out,  should 
stop  to  read  the  inscription  upon  Andre's  monument 
in  the  aisle. 

Monument  at  Tappan. — On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  monument  of  gray  granite,  about  seven 
feet  high  and  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  was 
erected,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Dean  Stanley,  which  he 
made  while  they  were  visiting  the  place  together, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  execution  occurred. 
There  should  be  no  objection  to  designating  in  a 
proper  way  any  historic  locality,  and  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  none  here  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate inscription  prepared  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
graven  upon  the  stone.  As  it  falsified  the  admitted 
facts  of  history  and  impliedly  censured  the  execution 
of  Major  Andre,  the  inscription  gave  great  offense. 
It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Here  died,  October  2,  1780,  Major  John  Andre, 
of  the  British  Army,  who  entering  the  American  lines 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Benedict  Arnold,  for  the  sur- 
render of  West  Point,  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  spy.  His  death  though  according  to 
the  stern  code  of  war,  moved  even  his  enemies  to 
pity ;  and  both  armies  mourned  the  fate  of  one  so 
young  and  brave.  In  1821  his  remains  were  moved 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  A  hundred  years  after  the 
execution  this  stone  was  placed  above  the  spot  where 
he  lay,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  against 
which  he  fought ;  not  to  perpetuate  the  record  of 
strife,  but  in  token  of  those  better  feelings  which  have 
since  united  two  nations,  one  in  race,  in  language, 
and  one  in  religion,  with  the  hope  that  this  friendly 
union  will  never  be  broken." 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  Why  say  "Here 
died,"  instead  of  saying  "  Here  was  hanged,"  or 
"Here  was  executed  ?  "  although  the  word  "execu- 
tion "  does  occur  below,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  in- 
scription represents  Andre  as  having  gone  on  "  a 
secret  mission  to  Benedict  Arnold,  for  the  surrender  of 
West  Point."  A  "Secret  mission"  maybe  a  very 
honorable  thing,  and  so  may  be  a  "  surrender."  But  in 
this  case  the  "  mission  "  meant  a  dark  conspiracy,  and 
the  proposed  "  surrender  "  one  of  the  basest  and  guilti- 
est betrayals  that  could  have  been  conceived.  Had 
Andre's  "  mission  "  been  no  more  than  for  a  mere 
"  surrender,"  as  it  is  represented  in  the  inscription,  his 
execution  by  Washington  could  never  have  been 
justified,  but  must  have  left  an  indelible  blot  upon 
Washington's  name,  and  upon  the  name  of  everyone 
concerned  in  bringing  it  about.    But  if  it  had  read 


that  he  "entered  the  American  lines  in  order  to  per- 
fect a  secret  conspiracy  with  a  known  traitor  for  the 
betrayal  of  West  Point,"  it  would  have  stated  the 
exact  historic  fact, .and  the  stone  would  probably 
have  remained  uninjured  to  this  day.  But  then  it 
would  not  have  answered  the  object  for  which  the  in- 
scription was  designed. 

As  it  was,  it  led  to  repeated  attempts  either  to  de- 
face the  monument  or  to  destroy  it,  a  course  which 
no  law-abiding  citizen  can  approve.  On  Wednesday 
night,  February  22,  1882,  Washington's  birthday,  the 
face  of  the  monument  and  the  inscription  were  badly 
hacked  and  mutilated,  and  an  American  flag  was 
hung  from  a^staff  on  the  top  of  it,  with  some  objurg- 
atory verses  pinned  to  its  folds.  As  the  verses  them- 
selves will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  feeling  that 
prompted  the  deed,  they  are  here  subjoined, — 

"  Too  loug  hath  stood  the  traitor's  shaft, 

A  monument  to  shame, 
Built  up  to  praise  a  traitor's  craft, 

To  sanctify  ill-fame. 
Are  freedman  bound  to  still  forbear 

And  meekly  still  implore, 
When  conquered  foes  their  altars  rear 

Within  our  very  door? 

"  This  vulgar  and  insulting  stone 

Would  honor  for  all  time, 
Not  sneaking  Andre's  death  alone, 

But  black  Ben  Arnold's  crime. 
And  they  who  thus  can  glorify 

The  traitor  and  his  deeds, 
Themselves  high  treason  would  employ 

If 'twould  fulfill  their  needs. 

11  Americans  !  resolve,  proclaim 

That  in  our  own  dear  land 
Never,  while  the  people  reign, 

Shall  treason's  statue  stand  ! 
Anil  he  who  dares  erect  it  next 

On  fair  Columbia's  breast, 
With  fulsome  or  with  false  pretext 

Shall  dangle  from  its  crest." 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  On  Thursday, 
night,  March  30,  1882,  but  little  more  than  a  month 
later,  a  terrific  explosion  startled  the  residents  of 
Tappan  and  its  neighborhood,  and  on  rushing  to  the 
scene  (for  they  at  once  divined  the  cause)  they  dis- 
covered that  the  foundation  of  the  monument  had 
been  utterly  shattered  and  ruined  by  the  explosion  of 
a  cartridge  of  nitro-glycerine,  though  the  shaft  itself 
was  only  splintered  in  a  few  places.  The  simple- 
minded  and  cautious  old  gentleman  who  lived  near- 
est to  the  monument,  not  over  two  hundred  yards 
away,  was  convinced  that  he  himself  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape  from  absolute  annihilation.  On  being 
asked  if  he  was  in  the  house  and  heard  the  explo- 
sion, his  answer  was  :  "  Was  I  in  the  house?  Well,  I 
guess  I  was  in  the  house.  And  did  I  hear  the  explo- 
sion? Well,  I  reckon  I  did.  1  got  a  shaking  up, 
and  a  bad  one,  too.  After  I  heard  the  hissing  and 
the  boom,  and  recovered  from  the  shock,  I  thought  of 
the  monument,  and  I  said  to  myself, '  I  reckon  they've 
fetched  it  this  time,'  and  I  guess  I  wasn't  far  out  of 
the  way  either.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  thought  when 
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I  first  heard  the  explosion.  The  sliock  just  unnerved 
me.  Why,  it  was  so  loud  that  it  woke  'Lish  Rock- 
man,  who  owns  a  house  away  over  there,  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  earthquake,  and  his  house  was  1 
coming  down  on  his  head.  Ah,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  a  sigh,  "  Tappan  is  a  nice,  healthy  place,  but 
outsiders  arc  making  it  very  unhealthy  lately." 

Mr.  Field,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  had  the 
monument  re-set  upon  a  massive  foundation,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  have  been  completed  only  about  the 
last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October,  1885.  About 
the  last  of  October,  1885,  he  went  over  with  his 
friend,  Archdeacon  F'arrar,  to  see  it.  As  there  was  a 
side  of  the  monument  without  inscription,  Archdea- 
con Farrar  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  placing  some 
l<  gend  there.  Mr.  Field  agreed  that  if  Archdeacon 
Farrar  would  write  one,  he  would  have  it  put  on  as  a 
companion  piece  to  Dean  Stanley's  contribution. 


OLD  5IOXUMENT,  ERECTED  TO  THE  CAPTORS  OF 
ANDRE,  AT  TARRYTOWN. 

The  Archdeacon  accordingly  wrote  it  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Brave,  gifted,  young,  he  iliil  and  dared  all  at  his  country's  bidding, 
and  died  for  her  Hake  a  shameful  death.  Yet  Knglaud  buried  him  in 
Westminister  Abbey.  Washington  mourned  for  his  hard  fate,  and  a 
generous  son  of  America,  which  honors  her  own  Nathan  Hale,  raises 
this  monument  on  the  spot  where  his  gildiet  stood  and  his  body  lay. 

" FbXDKRIOK  W.  K.vhiiaii, 

"  Archdeacon  of  Westminster." 

But  the  inscription  was  prepared  too  late.  On 
Tuesday  night,  November  3,  1885,  another  earth- 
quake explosion  was  heard  in  Tappan  that  rocked 
the  buildings  on  their  foundations  and  shook  the 
panes  of  glass  from  the  windows.  This  time  it  was 
dynamite,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  was 
terrific.  The  heavy  granite  base  was  blown  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  and  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred pounds  were  carried  to  it  distance  of  forty  feet. 
The  explosion  did  not  move  upward,  but  horizontally 
and  outward,  scattering  rocks,  iron  railings  and  posts 


as  if  they  were  pipe-stems.  The  bricks  in  the  foun- 
dation were  pulverized  to  dust  and  the  immense 
granite  shaft  of  the  monument  itself,  weighing  sev- 
eral tons,  was  lifted  sheer  from  its  foundation  and 
thrown  sidelong  to  the  ground,  with  Dean  Stanley's 
inscription  buried  in  the  mud.  Whether  the  monu- 
ment will  be  re-erected  is  not  known. 

The  monument  erected  at  Tarrytown,  at  once  to 
mark  the  spot  were  Major  Andre  was  captured  and 
to  honor  the  incorruptible  patriotism  of  the  three  men 
who  performed  that  vital  service  to  the  nation,  has 
been  attended  with  a  happier  fate  than  the  one  erected 
at  his  place  of  execution,  at  Tappan.  The  idea  of 
having  such  a  monument,  and  the  desire  to  see  it 
erected,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  point  earlier  than  the 
Presidency  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  from  1837  to  1841. 
It  had  certainly  been  cherished  by  public-spirited 
citizens  long  before.  But  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  waa 
President,  he  made  a  trip  by  land  from  New  York 
City  to  Kinderhook,  in  order  to  visit  his  home  in  the 
latter  place.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed 
through  Tarrytown,  anil  made  a  short  stop  there,  at 
the  spot  where  Major  Andre  was  captured.  As  the 
matter  of  erecting  a  monument,  to  mark  it,  had  often 
been  agitated  among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
they  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  so  far  interest 
the  President  in  the  project  as  to  secure  through  his 
influence  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  meet  the 
necessary  expense.  The  expectation,  however,  was 
not  realized.  No  one  seems  to  have  taken  the  matter 
in  charge. 

A  decade  and  more  passed  away,  and  still  nothing 
was  done,  until,  in  the  winter  of  1852  and  1853,  a  few 
young  men — prominent  among  them  were  Mr.  Amos 
R.  Clark  and  the  Hon.  N.  Holmes  Odell,  since  then  a 
Representative  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  from  1876 
to  1878,  from  the  Twelfth  District,  who  both  continue 
live  in  Tarrytown — determined  to  make  an  effort,  at 
least,  for  the  erection  of  the  desired  monument.  It 
is  but  justice  to  state  that  to  their  energy  and  spirit 
the  inauguration  and  final  success  of  the  enterprise 
were  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  the  room  over  the  store  then  kept  by  Messrs. 
Jacob  and  N.  Holmes  Odell,  but  now  kept  by  the 
Messrs.  Kequa,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Main  Streets.  The  persons  assembled  or- 
ganized themselves  under  the  name  of  the  "  Monu- 
ment Association  to  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre." 
Amos  R.  Clark  was  chosen  president;  N.  Holmes 
Odell,  vice-president;  Moses  H.  Wilson,  treasurer; 
Steuben  1'.  Swart  wout,  secretary :  and  Dr.  K.  V.  Rush- 
more,  corresponding  secretary. 

They  went  to  work,  but  the  prospect  was  not  en- 
couraging. One  after  another,  however,  fell  in  with 
them,  and  helped  the  movement,  among  them  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  (since  Dr.  Ferris,  then  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church,)  Allen  Newman, 
(principal  of  the  Tarrytown  Institute),  and  Philip  R. 
Paulding,  who  did  good  service  in  the  cause.   A  public 
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meeting  was  called,  to  he  held  in  the  only  hall  of  any 
size  then  in  the  village.  It  was  known  as  Fowler's 
Hall,  and  was  in  a  building  that  stood  on  the  spot 
w  ln-ie  now  stands  the  Tarrytown  National  Bank.  It 
was  burned  down  some  years  ago  in  a  fire  that  con- 
sumed all  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  from  Water  Street  nearly  up  to  the  present  post- 
office.  The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  Fowler's 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  May  6, 1853,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Amos  R.  Clark  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, assisted  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  N.  Holmes 
Odell.  The  attendance  Was  small,  but  those  who  were 
present  were  earnestly  addressed  by  John  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  of  Sing-Sing,  now  residing  in 
California,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  by  Dr.  Fen- 
elon  Hasbrouck,  a  member  of  the  same  church, 
and  a  practicing  physician  in  the  village.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
organization,  and  to  report.  At  the  next  meeting  the 
committees  did  not  appear,  and  no  reports  were  made. 
The  older  and  more  influential  citizens  spoke  rather 
disparagingly  of  the  undertaking,  and  described  it  as 
a  "boys'  affair."  But  "the  boys"  had  in  them  "the 
spirit  of  '76,"  and  they  resolved  that  the  monument 
should  rise.  So  they  girded  themselves  for  business 
and  began.  If  the  committees  would  not  do  the  work, 
they  would.  And  they  did  it.  They  drew  up  sub- 
scription papers,  and  presented  them  everywhere. 
Soon  they  saw  the  dawning  of  success. 

General  Henry  Storms,  a  native  of  this  county,  then 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  a  man  of  remarkable  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
was  approached,  and  he  entered  with  characteristic 
heartiness  into  the  movement.  He  stated  that  if  the 
association  would  assume  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
stone  from  Sing  Sing,  he  would  have  them  cut  and 
prepared  there  by  the  workmen  in  the  stone-yard  of 
the  prison.  The  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the 
^plans  for  the  monument,  prepared  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  James  W.  Smith, — then  owning  and  living  on  the 
property  now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Blake,  directly  op- 
posite the  spot  where  the  monument  was  to  stand, — 
were  passed  over  to  General  Storms.  The  spot  where 
the  capture  was  made,  and  of  course  the  site  of  the 
monument,  belonged  to  a  colored  man,  named  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave  in  the 
South,  but  having  obtained  his  freedom,  he  came  to 
the  North  to  live.  He  was  a  man  of  some  property 
and  not  only  intelligent,  but  also  benevolent  and 
public-spirited.  He  presented  the  ground  for  the 
monument  to  the  association,  and  formally  transferred 
it  by  deed.  While  the  workmen  at  Sing  Sing  were 
preparing  the  base  and  the  shaft,  a  foundation  was 
put  down  and  presented  to  the  association  by  Mr.  Seth 
Bird,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  them  when  completed. 

On  July  4,  1853,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Colonel  James  A.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  occasion  was 


celebrated  by  the  largest  procession  ever  seen  in  the 
village.  Captain  Jacob  Storm,  for  so  long  a  time 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  old 
heroic  type,  was  grand  marshal,  and  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  column  with  his  peculiar  grace.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  an  eminent  advocate  of 
New  York  City,  delivered  the  oration.  The  whole 
was  a  great  success.  By  this  time  the  "boys' affair" 
had  taken  on  manly  proportions,  and  those  who  had 
previously  held  back  or  had  been  indifferent  came 
forward  and  co-operated  in  the  work.  After  this 
there  was  na  further  trouble. 

The  stone  was  cut,  and  made  ready  to  be  removed 
from  the  quarry,  and  the  association  contracted  with 
Aaron  Arnold— happHy  no  relation  to  Benedict 
Arnold — to  convey  it  to  a  vessel  at  Sing-Sing  and 
thence  bring  itto  the  Tarrytown  dock.  It  is  singular 
that  an  Arnold  should  have  aided  in  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  honor  the  men  who  defeated  the 
treason  of  another  Arnold,  by  capturing  his  con- 
federate in  crime.  It  shows  that  there  are  Arnolds 
and  Arnolds,  good  as  well  as  bad. 

When  the  pieces  of  the  monument  reached  Tarry- 
town, they  were  found  to  be  so  heavy  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  move  them.  There  were  no  trucks 
large  enough  in  the  village,  nor  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  this  emergency  they  called  in  the 
farmers,  from  the  country  roundabout,  with  their 
oxen,  to  haul  them  from  the  vessel  to  the  spot  where 
the  monument  was  to  stand.  The  farmers  responded 
willingly  now,  as  they  did  in  the  Revolution,  and 
having  succeeded  in  getting  the  pieces  out  of  the 
vessel, — the  largest  of  them  weighed  about  five  tons, — 
and  on  a  "stone  boat"  on  the  dock,  they  were  hauled 
up  to  the  ground  by  ten  yoke  of  oxen  in  line. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  was  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  under  Van  Buren's  administration,  from 
1837  to  1841,  and  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of 
Washington  Irving.  The  lettering  was  cut  into  the 
shaft  after  the  stone  had  been  placed. 

The  whole  having  been  completed,  the  monument 
was  dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  Friday, 
October  7,  1853,  and  the  multitude  assembled  on  the 
occasion  was  far  larger  than  that  gathered  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone,  on  the  preceding  4th  of  July. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  all  the  outward  conditions 
auspicious.  General  Henry  Storms  was  marshal  of 
the  day.  The  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  present  with  his  staff, 
and  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  admirable  ad- 
dress. He  then  introduced  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, editor  of  the  New  Tor/:  Times,  who  delivered 
an  address  of  great  ability,  which  has  taken  a  high 
place  in  the  library  of  Andre  literature. 

In  1880,  one  hundred  years  after  the  capture,  the 
monument  was  somewhat  remodeled,  and  the  side 
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bearing  the  inscription,  that  had  previously  fronted 
the  road  on  the  east,  was  turned  towards  the  south. 
A  bas-relief,  by  Theodore  Baur,  of  Durand's  cele- 
brated picture,  representing  the  scene  of  the  capture, 
was  provided  for  the  pedestal  on  the  side  just  turned 
from  north  to  east  toward  the  road,  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  herioc  size,  intended  to  represent  Paulding, 
was  provided  to  surmount  the  top  of  the  monument 
itself.  The  statue  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son, a  wealthy  and  patriotic  citizen  of  Tarrytown. 
In  the  figure  of  Paulding,  on  the  top,  as  explained  by 
the  artist,  he  holds  close  to  his  side,  with  his  ri 
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hand,  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  with  the  butt  resting  on 
the  ground.  His  left  foot  is  well  advanced,  and  he 
extends  downward  and  outward  his  left  hand,  with 
both  the  forefinger  and  the  little  linger  slightly  curved 
and  separated  from  the  two  others  between  them,  in  a 
position  expressive  of  the  tension  of  his  nerves.  He 
looks  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  quarter  from  which 
Major  Andre  came  toward  them.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  will  have  grasped  his  gun  for  action. 

The  well-built,  active  figure,  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  and  the  handsome,  fearless  face  has  much  indi- 
viduality.   The  pose  is  natural,  the  action  well  ex- 


pressed, especially  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the 
modeling  good.  The  dress  is  that  of  a  civilian  of  the 
time,  and  the  ruffled  shirt  and  cuffs  show  that  he  was 
a  youth  of  good  position.  The  soft  hat  is  turned  up 
in  front  and  worn  slightly  back  on  the  head.  On  the 
figure's  left  side  hangs  the  powder-horn.  The  statue 
is  seen  at  its  best  in  front,  where  the  vigorously 
handled,  life-like  head  is  very  telling. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  that  the 
bronze  statue  should  be  moulded  to  represent 
Paulding,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Patriots, 
and  it  has  been  well  carried  out  by  the  artist.  An 
original  painting  furnished  the  model,  and  so  will  his 
face  and  form  be  preserved  in  perpetual  bronze." 

The  following  are  given  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
monument,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  inscription 
on  the  north  side,  emoted  from  Washington's  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  dated  "  Paramus,  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1780,"  was  cut  into  the  stone  in  1880,  at  the  time 
when  the  monument  was  remodeled. 

"  The  completed  monument  is  of  the  following  dimensions  :  Base  8 
ft.  8,  square  ;  height,  including  moulding,  4  ft.  C.  The  plinth  is  5  ft. 
square,  ami  4  ft.  in  height,  crowned  hy  a  cornice  18  inches  high  with  9 
inches  projection.  The  second  pedestal,  which  is  new  work,  except  that 
a  portion  of  it  is  made  from  the  old  6haft,  is  5  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and 
height  8  ft.  8  inches.  The  total  height  of  the  stone-work  is  18  ft.  8 
inches.  The  statue,  including  base,  is  8  ft.,  making  the  altitude 
of  the  monument  complete  26  ft.  8  in.  The  old  monument  was 
about  211  feet  high,  but  the  apparent  difference  is  greater,  as  the  base  of 
the  new  monument  has  been  raised  three  feet  to  a  level  of  the  sidewalk. 
The  base  relief  is  2  ft.  1(1  by  3  ft.  8,  and  is  set  into  the  east  side  of  the 
plinth,  the  stone  having  been  turned  partly  around  so  as  to  present  the 
i  inscription  on  the  old  monument  to  the  south." 

INSi  RIITIONS   ON  THE  MOMMENT. 

[Inscriptitm  on  the  south  side.] 
On  this  Spot, 
the  23d  day  of  September,  1780,  the  Spy, 
Major  John  Andre, 
Adjutant  Ueneral  of  the  British  Army,  was  cap- 
tured by 

John  Paulding,  David  Williams  ami  Isaac  Van  Wart 
all  natives  of  this  County. 
History  has  told  the  rest. 
The  People  of  Westchester  County  have  erected  this  Monument,  as 
well  to  commemorate  a  great  event,  as  to  testify  their  high  estimation 
of  that  Integrity  anil  Patriotism  which,  rejecting  every  temptation,  res- 
cued the  t'nited  States  from  most  imminent  peril,  by  lialtling  the  arts  of 
a  Spy.  and  the  plots  of  a  Traitor. 

Dedicated  October  7th,  1853. 

[Iitseriptiftt  uu  tin  ui'i-th  tide  of  the  str>>nd pedettol.] 

Their  conduct  merits  our  warnie-t  esteem.  They  have  prevented  in 
all  probability  our  snfTcring  one  of  tin-  -.  v.  p  M  strokes  that  could  have 
been  meditated  against  us.—  H'nthinglm. 

[Inscription  on  the  etis/,  ON  bote  of  stidue  ] 
This  statue, 
the  gift  of  John  Anderson, 
a  citi/en  of  Tarrytown. 
was  placed  here  Sept.  23d,  1880. 
1780—1880. 

The  day  chosen  for  unveiling  the  remodeled  monu- 
ment and  presenting  it  to  the  public  was  Thursday, 
September  L'.'i,  1SS0,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  capture,  which  took  place  upon  that  spot.  So 
immense  a  multitude  of  people  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  far  and  near,  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  never 
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before  assembled  in  Tarrytown,  nor  anywbere  else  in 
the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons were  present,  and  some  maintained  it  went  as 
high  as  sixty  thousand.  It  was  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful day,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  from  an  almost 
cloudless  sky.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  tiring  of  national  salutes,  in 
which  the  thunder  of  the  guns  from  the  United 
States  war  ship  "Minnesota,"  lying  oft'  Tarrvtown,  in 
the  Hudson  River,  responded  to  the  thunder  from  the 
guns  ot  Battery  C,  of  the.  Third  United  States  Artil- 
lery, firing  from  the  hill-top,  where  they  were  en- 
camped, above  the  village.  Train  after  train  and 
steamboat  after  steamboat  came  in  with  their  freight 
of  humanity,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  alone  furnished  transportation  for  thirty 
thousand  people.  Nothing  equal  to  the  vast  assem- 
bly and  the  imposing  procession,  in  which  were 
representatives  from  the  United  States  army  and 
navy,  and  from  the  military  organizations  of  other 
States,  was  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  State,  outside 
of  New  York  City.  General  James  W.  Husted  was 
grand  marshal,  and  under  him  the  procession  of 
military,  firemen  and  citizens  marched  down  Broad- 
way, past  the  monument,  saluting  it  as  they  passed, 
and  thence  on  to  the  corner  of  Main  Street,  where 
they  turned  eastward  up  the  ascent,  and  finally  came 
to  the  grand  pavilion,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Edward 
Coles,  since  named  Mount  Andre,  as  being  the  spot 
where  the  public  exercises  took  place.  The  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ex-Governor  of  the  State,  pre- 
sided. After  a  brief  introductory  address  by  ex- 
Governor  Tilden,  an  appropriate  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Van  Wart,  the  only  surviving 
sou  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  the  youngest  of  the  captors. 
He  was  a  specially  honored  guest  of  the  occasion, 
and  rode  in  the  procession  in  a  carriage  assigned 
exclusively  to  himself.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer,  Orlando  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  read  a  selection  from 
the  official  papers  relating  to  the  capture  and  trial  of 
Andre,  after  which  ex-Governor  Tilden  introduced 
the  orator  of  the  day,  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
win)  delivered  an  oration  which  was  declared  by  those 
familiar  with  his  best  efforts,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  very  ablest,  of  his  life.  It  has  since 
been  published,  with  other  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  the  "  Centennial  Souvenir  of  the  Monument 
Association  of  the  Capture  of  Andre,"  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  by  Nathaniel  C.  Hus- 
ted, M.D.,  of  Tarrytown,  and  printed  in  1881. 

Actiox  at  Tarrytown. — In  the  "  Diary  of  the 
American  Revolution,  from  Newspapers  and  Original 
Documents,  by  Frank  Moore,"  volume  ii.,  page  459, 
an  account  is  given  of  what  is  designated  as  an  "Ac- 
tion at  Tarrytown,  New  York,"  which  took  place  on 
Sunday  evening,  July  15,  1781.  The  affair  must  have 
involved  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Americans  con- 
cerned in  it,  but  their  effort  was  so  courageous  and 
successful  as  to  obtain  the  special  thanks  and  praise 


of  General  Washington.  The  action  is  described  in 
an  article  taken  from  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1781,  as  follows: 

"July  20. — On  Sunday  evening,  the  loth  instant,  two  sloops-of-war, 
two  tenders  and  one  galley,  all  British,  came  up  Hudson  Itiver,  with 
intention,  as  is  supposed,  to  destroy  the  stores  then  moving  from  West 
Point  to  the  army.  There  were  at  that  time  two  sloops  going  down  the 
river,  laden  with  cannon  and  powder.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
enemy,  they  stood  about  and  put  in  for  Tarrytown,  where  they  run 
aground.  The  enemy  having  a  fair  wind  and  tide  came  up  the  river  so 
fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  march  infantry  down  in  time  to  unload  or 
protect  the  stores,  as  there  were  no  troops  in  Tarrytown,  except  a  ser- 
geant's guard  of  French  infantry.  Colonel  Sheldon  (whoso  regiment  lay 
at  Dobbs  Ferry)  immediately  marched  his  mounted  dragoons  to  the 
place,  where  he  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  assist  to  unload  the 
stores,  which  wa*  done  with  despatch.  By  this  time  the  enemy  having  * 
come  to  anchor  off  Tarrytown,  began  a  heavy  cannonade,  under  cover 
of  which  they  sent  two  gunboats  and  four  barges  to  destroy  the  vessels. 
Captain  llurlburt,  of  the  serond  n-iiuni  of  light  dragoons,  was  sta- 
tioned on  board  one  of  them  with  twelve  men  armed  only  with  pistols 
and  swords  ;  he  kept  his  men  concealed  till  the  enemy  were  alongside, 
when  he  gave  them  a  fire,  which  they  returned  and  killed  one  of  his 
men.  Captain  Hurlhurt  finding  himself  surrounded,  ordered  his  men 
to  jump  overboard  and  make  for  the  shore,  which  they  did,  he  following  ; 
the  enemy  immediately  boarded  and  set  fire  to  the  vessels,  but  were 
obliged  immediately  to  retire,  owing  to  the  severe  fire  that  was  kept  up 
by  the  dragoons  and  French  guard.  Captain  llurlburt,  Captain-Lieu- 
tenant Miles,  Quartermaster  Shaylor  and  others  jumped  into  the  river 
and  made  for  the  sloops,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which  they  did, 
and  saved  the  vessels  ;  while  in  the  water,  Captain  Hurlburt  received  a 
musket-ball  through  the  thigh,  but  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well. 
About  daylight,  General  Howe  arrived  with  a  division  of  troops  and 
some  artillery;  a  battery  was  opened  on  the  enemy,  which  obliged  them 
to  slip  their  cables  and  fall  down  the  river  about  two  miles,  where  they 
continued  till  Tuesday,  about  noon,  when  General  Howe  again  opened 
a  battery  on  them,  and  obliged  them  to  make  sail  up  the  river.  They 
continued  near  Teller's  Point  till  near  Thursday,  during  which  they  sent 
their  gunboats  on  shore,  and  burnt  the  elegant  house  of  Captain  Robert, 
at  Haverstraw.  About  nimn,  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  and  tide, 
they  made  sail  and  stood  down  the  river.  When  coming  near  Dobbs 
Ferry  (where  the  Americans  had  erected  a  battery  of  two  eighteen- 
pounders.  two  French  brass  twelve,  and  seven  half-inch  howitzers)  they 
(the  Americans)  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  them  from  the  works,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  ;  the  British  returned  [the  fire  nit  did  not  the 
least  damage.  The  largest  of  their  ships  sustained  the  greatest  damage; 
many  shots  were  fired  through  her,  and  one  of  our  shells,  bursting  on 
board  her,  threw  them  in  great  confusion  ;  eighteen  or  twenty  of  their 
men  jumped  overboard,  three  or  four  of  them  swam  onshore,  and  the 
rest  are  supposed  to  be  drowned."  1 

An  interesting  account  of  this  action,  as  well  as  of 
the  French  encampment  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
the  French  co-operation  generally  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Westchester  County,  is  given  in  a  historical 
work  compiled  from  the  journals  and  other  writings 
of  several  French  officers  engaged  in  actual  service  on 
the  spot,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1872.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  writer  worth  while  to  present,  as  illus- 

1  New  Jersey  Gazelle,  August  8th. — General  Washington,  in  the  general 
orders  of  July  19th,  notioes  this  affair  as  follows  : 

"The  commander-in  chief  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
Major  General  Howe  for  marching  w  ith  so  much  alacrity  and  rapidity 
to  the  defence  of  the  stores  at  Tarrytown  and  repulsing  the  enemy  from 
thence.  He  requests  General  Howe  and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  American  and  Fl  ench  Armies  who  were  employed  on  the  occasion  to 
accept  this  public  acknow  ledgment  of  their  services. 

"The  gallant  behavior  and  spirited  exertions  of  Colonel  Sheldon  and 
Captain  llurlburt,  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  dragoons  ;  Captain-Lieutenant 
Miles,  of  the  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Shaylor,  of  the  4th  Connecticut 
regiment,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  and  lire- 
serving  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  and  stores  from  destruction,  entitle 
them  to  the  most  distinguished  notice  and  applause  of  their  general." 
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trating  the  heartiness  of  the  French  allies,  some  of 
the  facts  as  they  were  seen  through  the  eyes  of  those 
gallant  and  generous  friends  of  our  struggling  coun- 
try. The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Les  Francais  en  Amer- 
ique  pendant  la  Guerre  de  l'lndependance  des  Etats- 
Unis  1777-1783.  Par  Thomas  Balch,  Paris,  A.  Sau- 
ton,  Editeur,  Rue  de  Bac  41,  1872-."  A  translation  is 
here  given.  The  quotation  is  found  on  pages  138  to 
145.    The  French  writer  says, — 

"  Tlie  5th  of  Jul}'  [1781]'.General  Washington,  upon  his  return  from 
reconnoitring  toward  New  York,  proceeded  to  visit  the  French  troojra 
encamped  at  Northcastle  ;  he  conferred  with  M.  do  Roelianibeau,  and 
dined  with  him  and  Ma  staff.    He  returned  that  same  evening. 

"The  0th  of  July  the  French  Army,  abandoning  Northcastle  marched 
seventeen  miles  from  thence,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  American  army 
encamped  at  PhiUipSburg.  The  road  was  sufficiently  good,  but  the  heat 
was  so  excessive  as  to  become  very  distressing,  more  than  four  hundred 
soldiers  giving  out  from  fatigue,  but  by  means  of  frequent  halts  and 
much  care,  they  arrived  safely. 

"  Two  men  belonging  to  the  Deux  Pouts  regiment  deserted. 

*  The  right  of  the  allied  armies  formed  by  the  Americans  was  posted 
upon  a  rugged  height  overlooking  the  Hudson,  called  in  that  part  Tap- 
pansee.  Between  the  two  armies,  at  tho  bottom  of  a  ravine,  there 
flowed  down  a  rivulet  ;  filially  two  brigades  of  the  French  army  formed 
the  left  of  the  line,  supported  by  tho  legion  of  Lauzun,  which  was  en- 
camped at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  at  White  Plains.  All  the  approaches 
were  guarded  by  pickets. 

"  On  the  Hth  General  Washington  reviewed  both  armies.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  which  he  inspected  first,  was  composed  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  at  the  utmost,  among  whom  were  some  very  young  men 
and  many  negroes.  They  had  no  uniforms,  and  appeared  poorly  equip- 
ped. In  thiB  respect  they  contrasted  greatly  with  the  French  army,  w  ith 
which  Genaial  Washington  seemed  well  pleased.  The  Rhode  Island 
regiment  alone  appeared  to  the  French  officer!  to  be  well  dressed. 

"The  American  General  wished  to  visit  the  tent  that  Dumas,  Charles 
de  Lanieth  am'  the  two  Berthiers  had  established  near  the  headquarters 
of  M.  de  Bsoville,  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  position  among  some  rocks, 
and  under  several  magnificent  tulip  trees.  They  had  also  constructed  a 
pretty  garden  around  their  temporary  habitation.  Washington  found 
upon  the  table  of  the  young  officers  plans  of  Trenton,  West  Point  and 
other  principal  actions  of  the  war,  in  which  Washington  had  distin- 
guished himself. 

"  Upon  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  July,  according  to  the  orders  of  M. 
de  Yihobriine,  the  Romulus  and  three  frigates  set  sail  from  Newport, 
and  advanced  in  the  sound  as  far  as  Huntington  Bay.  The  guard-ship, 
w  hich  they  estimated  at  forty-four  guns,  retired  at  their  approach,  and 
the  other  small  vessels  took  refuge  in  the  bay.  The  pilots,  little  ac- 
customed to  their  business  here,  dared  not  enter  by  night,  which  obliged 
M.  d'Angcly,  commander  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  board,  to 
delay  until  the  following  day  the  attack  he  intended  to  make  upon 
Lhoyd's  Fort,  at  the  head  of  Oyster  Bay.  But  during  the  night  the 
Knglisb  had  been  able  to  make  such  dispositions  as  to  render  the  attempt 
impracticable.  Tho  French  lauded,  but  the  fort  was  garrisoned  more 
strongly  than  they  expected,  and  Boding  four  hundred  men  then,  M. 
d'Angely  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  a  Cannonade  and  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry,  which  WOUnded  four  men.  Ho  immediately  re-embarked, 
and  returned  to  Newport. 

"The  11th  General  Washington  visited  the  legion  of  I.auzuu,  encamp- 
ed at  Chattcrton  Hill,  two  miles  to  the  left.  The  Americans  were  well 
pleased  with  its  equipments. 

"The  12th  M.  de  Itochambeau.  accompanied  by  an  aide-de-camp,1  de- 
sired to  see  the  fortifications  which  the  Americans  had  constructed  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  North  River.  He  found  a  re- 
doubt, and  two  batteries,  in  a  very  good  position,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  du  Portail  ;  then  in  going  back,  he  surveyed  the  posts  of  both  armies. 

"The  Nth,  31.  do  Koehambeau,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  at  the  house 
of  General  Lincoln, at  which.  General  Washington,  M.M.  de  Viomenil, 
do  f  haste llcux,  de  Lauzun  and  Cromotdu  Bourg  were  present,  gave  the 


•Cromotdu  Bourg.  It  is  from  his  journal  that  I  have  related  the 
greater  part  of  the  ■•vents  that  occurred  during  the  sojourn  of  the  allied 
armies  In-fore  New  York.  "Les  Souvenirs  de  Dumas,"  "Mcs  Campag- 
nes  en  Amerique  de  G.  de  Deux  Pouts"  and  the  Journal  of  Blanchard 
have  alsivc  all  served  to  control  and  complete  these  accounts. 


order  to  his  troops  to  place  themselves  upon  the  march.  The  1st  bri- 
gade (Bounlonnais  and  Deux-Ponts;  the  heavy  artillery  and  the  legion 
of  Lauzun  prepared  to  depart.  The  weather  was  very  unfavorable. 
The  beating  of  the  drum  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  march  ;  but  at  seven 
o'clock  the  order  was  countermanded,  without  any  one  being  able  to  ex- 
plain either  the  causes  of  this  alarm  or  those  of  the  countermand. 

"The  15th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  firing  of  cannon  was  heard 
from  the  direction  of  Tarrytown,  followed  by  a  sharp  fusillade.    M.  de  I 
marquis  de  Laval  immediately  caused  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  and  the 
alarm-oinnon  to  be  twice  discharged.    In  an  instant  the  army  was  on 
foot,  but  31.  de  Itochambeau  ordered  the  soldiers  to  return  to  camp. 

"An  hour  afterward,  Washington  asked  of  him  two  hundred  men, 
with  six  cannon  and  six  howitzers,  but  at  the  moment  in  which  this  ar- 
tillery should  set  out  they  received  another  countermand. 

"  The  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  there  was  a  similar  alarm,  followed 
by  a  new  demand  for  two  twelve-pounders  and  two  howitzers. 

"  This  time  G.  de  Deux  Ponts  set  out  in  advance  for  Tarrytown.  and 
Cromotdu  Bourg.  who  was  in  service  near  3I.de  Rochambcau,  was 
charged  with  conducting  the  artillery.  He  performed  this  mission  with 
ardor,  for  he  went  under  fire  for  the  first  time.  The  cannon  arrived 
at  Tarrytown  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  cause  of  all  these  alarms  was 
two  English  frigates  and  three  schooners,  which  had  ascended  the 
Hudson  and  endeavored  to  seize  five  sailing  vessels,  laden  with  flour, 
which  they  were  transporting  from  the  Jerseys  to  Tarrytown,  for  sup- 
plying the  army.  Another  ship  had  already  been  taken  during  the 
night ;  it  contained  bread  for  four  days,  intended  for  the  French.  0n« 
account  of  this  loss  each  soldier  was  reduced  to  four  ounces  of  bread. 
They  were  given  some  rice,  and  besides  some  meat ;  they  sustained  these 
passing  hardships  with  a  gayety  and  firmness,  of  which  their  officers 
gave  them  an  example. 

"  Upon  the  vessel  seized  by  the  English  was  some  clothing  for  the 
Sheldon  dragoons.  The  frigates  had  finally  placed  their  crews  in  their 
long  boats,  in  order  to  effect  a  landing,  and  to  seize  the  remaining  stores 
at  Tarrytown,  but  a  sergeant  of  Soissonnais,  who  guarded  that  post  with 
twelve  men,  kept  up  such  a  sharp  and  well-directed  fire  that  the  English 
continued  to  remain  in  their  boats.  A  half  hour  after  caine  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  lost  a  sergeant  there  and  had  an  officer  w  ounded.  Happily  in 
the  meantime  the  four  pieces  of  French  artillery  arrived  ;  they  placed 
them  together  in  a  battery  and  discharged  one  hundred  shots,  which 
compelled  the  frigates  to  retire.  They  remained  in  sight  during  the  17th 
and  18th.  During  this  time  31.  de  Rochambeau  had  commanded  M.  31. 
de  Neuris  and  de  Vertun,  officers  of  artillery,  to  establish  a  small  bat- 
tery of  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers  at  Pabbs  Ferry,  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  river.  The  frigates  had  to  pass  before  this  post 
on  the  19th,  in  order  to  return  to  Kings  Bridge.  They  were  received 
with  energy.  Two  shells  thrown  on  board,  one  of  them  set  it  on  fire. 
A  French  prisoner  who  was  on  board,  profited  by  it  to  escape,  but 
fright  soon  drove  seven  of  the  sailors  to  throw  themselves  in  the  w.iter. 
Some  were  drow  ned,  three  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  others  regained 
the  frigate  upon  which  the  flames  had  been  extinguished. 

"During  the  night  of  the  17th,  18th  31.  de  Northmann,  an  offices 
of  the  legion  of  Lauzun,  in  making  a  patrol  with  six  hussars,  was  IciUel 
in  an  encounter  with  some  of  Delancy's  dragoons.  An  alarm  followed! 
The  hussai-s  responded  quickly  by  some  pistol  shots,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  immediately  to  support  them,  w  hen  the  dragoons  disappeared 
under  cover  of  the  woods  and  of  the  night.  A  singular  circumstanoi 
connected  with  this  affair  contributed  to  cause  an  alarm  within  the 
French  camp.  At  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Northmann  was  killed, . 
his  horse  went  back  alone  at  full  si>eed  to  the  camp  of  the  legion  of 
Lauzun.  The  hussar  on  duty,  not  know  ing  what  had  happened,  called 
out  three  times  '  Who  goes  there?'  finally,  receiving  no  answer,  he 
discharged  his  gun,  which  stretched  the  unfortunate  horse  stiff  in  death. 

"The  1Mb  31.  de  Rochambeau  employed  Dumas,  his  aide-de  camp,  to 
reconnoiter  the  ground  and  the  approaches  in  front  of  the  camp,  toward 
New  York  :  he  ordered  him  to  push  his  explorations  as  far  as  possible, 
even  in  sight  of  the  first  redoubt  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  him  with  this 
design,  a  detachment  of  lancers  from  the  legion  of  Lauzun,  which  Lieu- 
tenant Klllemaine  commanded.  Thanks  to  the  courage  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  young  officer.  Dumas  was  enabled  to  perform  his  missioa 
thoroughly.  After  having  obliged  some  post-  of  Hessian  chasseurs  to 
retire,  they  arrived  within  musket  range  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  at 
this  point  rejoined  a  detachment  of  American  light  infantry,  which  hsd 
explored,  in  like  manner,  the  ground  upon  the  right.  The  object  OS 
these  explorations  was  to  prepare  for  those  whi,  h  the  generals-in-chlsf 
expected  to  make  in  a  few  day-,  with  a  large  detachment  in  order  to  fix 
more  especially  the  attention  of  General  Clinton  and  to  leave  him  ill  no 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  allied  generals. 
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"Upon  the  21st,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  departed  for  tliis  op- 
eration. The  signal  was  given  by  drums,  and  they  placed  themselves 
upon  the  march  in  the  order  they  had  taken  on  the  14th.  The  first 
brigade,  the  grenadiers  and  the  chasseurs,  of  the  four  regiments,  with 
two  twelve  pounders  and  two  four  pounders  marched  in  the  centre  under 
the  command  of  51.  de  Chastelleux.  The  right  commanded  by  Cent  ral 
Heath,  was  formed  by  a  part  of  the  division  of  General  Lincoln.  The 
legion  of  Lauzun  protected  the  army  upon  the  left.  There  were  in  all 
about  five  thousand  men,  with  two  field  batteries.  The  head  of  the 
columns  reached  the  ridge  which  commands  Kings  Bridge  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  the  artillery 
had  difficulty  in  following.  Nevertheless,  the  two  armies  marched  in 
perfect  order,  observing  the  strictest  silence.  An  American  regiment 
marched  resolutely  under  a  continuous  fire  to  take  a  redoubt ;  one  of  its 
officers  had  his  thigh  shot  away.  During  this  time,  M.  de  Kocbambeau 
and  General  Washington  went  forward,  in  orderto  reconnoiter  the  forts. 
Then  they  [crossed  Harlem  Creek  and  continued  their  explorations, 
all  the  while  under  fire  from  the  enemy's  posts  and  from  the  fotts. 
Then  recrossing  the  river,  they  returned  by  the  route  of  the  morning, 
and  pushed  forward  along  that  island,  as  far  as  the  height  of  New  York. 
Some  frigates  stationed  in  the  North  River  fired  some  shots  toward  them, 
doing,  however,  no  harm.  They  then  fell  back  upon  Morrisania,  where 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  yet  more  energetic.  The  Count  de  Damaa 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  The  generals  finally  re  entered  their  own 
lines,  after  having  remained  in  the  saddle  twenty-four  hours. 

"During  this  time  the  aides-de-camp,  each  from  their  own  side,  made 
particular  explorations.  The  legion  of  Lauzun  forced  the  posts  of  the 
enemy  to  retire,  and  took  quite  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

"  The  23d,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  re-mounted  their  horses  to 
continue  this  work.  They  inspected  first  that  part  of  Long  Island  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the  Sound  ;  afterwards,  returning  to 
Morrisania,  they  reviewed  a  part  of  the  island  of  York  that  had  not  been 
thoroughly  examined  the  night  before  ;  they  then  returned  to  their  own 
troops. 

"Upon  this  reconnoissance,"  says  Rochambeau,  "  we  tried  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  causing  horses  to  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  by  col- 
lecting them  in  droves  after  the  manner  of  wild  horses.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded to  an  island,  which  was  seperated  from  the  enemy  posted  on  Long 
Island,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  width  of  which  General  Washington 
wished  to  have  measured.  While  our  engineers  performed  this  geomet- 
rical operation,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  we  slept  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  under 
fire  from  the  cannon  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  who  wished  to  hinder  the  work. 
Awakening  first, I  called  General  Washington  and  remarked  to  him  that 
we  had  forgotten  the  hour  of  the  tide.  We  hastened  to  the  causeway  of 
the  mill  upon  which  we  had  crossed  this  little  arm  of  the  sea  which  sep- 
arated us  from  the  main  land  ;  it  was  covered  with  water.  They  brought 
us  two  little  boats,  in  which  we  embarked,  with  the  saddles  and  trapp- 
ings of  the  horses;  then  they  sent  back  two  American  dragoons,  who 
drew  by  the  bridle  two  horses,  good  swimmers.  These  were  followed  by 
all  the  rest,  urged  on  by  the  hushes  of  some  dragoons  remaining  on  the 
other  shore,  and  for  whom  we  sent  back  the  boats.  This  manoeuvre 
consumed  less  than  an  hour,  but  happily  our  embarrassment  was  un- 
noticed by  the  enemy. 

"The  army  returned  to  the  camp  at  Phillipsburg,  on  the  23d,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

"This  reconnaissance  was  made  witn  all  the  care  imaginable.  We  had 
been  exposed  to  six  or  seven  hundred  cannon  shots,  which  cost  the 
Americans  two  men.  We  had  taken  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners  Irom  the 
English,  and  killed  four  or  five  men.  Sixty  horses  had  also  been  taken 
from  them.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  how  greatly  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  American  army  ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  troops  almost 
naked,  poorly  paid  and  composed  of  old  men,  negroes  and  children,  should 
march  equally  well  on  the  road  and  under  fire.  I  have  shared  this  aston- 
ishment with  51.  de  Rochaiubeau  himself,  who  continued  to  speak  of  it 
to  us  on  the  return  march.  I  hardly  need  to  speak  of  the  coolness  of 
General  Washington  ;  it  is  known  ;  but  this  great  man  is  a  thousand 
times  greater  and  more  noble  at  the  bead  of  his  army  than  at  any  other 
time. 

"From  the  23d  of  July  to  the  14th  of  August,  the  army  remained 
quietly  in  camp  at  Philipsburg.  The  legion  of  Lauzun  alone  was  in 
active  and  very  difficult  service. 

"  The  celerity  of  the  march  of  the  French  troops,  and  their  discipline, 
had  the  best  influence  upon  that  of  the  Americans.  The  union  of  the  allied 
armies  produced  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected.  It  held  General 
Clinton  in  New  York,  who  had  orders  to  embark  with  a  corps  of  troops, 
in  order  to  separate  Washington  from  I, a  Fayette  and  to  compel  the 
former  to  keep  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson.     It  contributed  to  cause 


Lord  Cornwallis  to  retreat  from  the  position  he  had  taken  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  in  order  to  inarch  to  Chesapeake  Bay  to  establish  and  fortify 
a  permanent  post  th  ere  according  to  the  same  instructions.  It  was  only 
a  few  days  after  the  junction  of  the  armies  before  Philipsburg,  that  I  he 
French  and  American  generals  learned  that  Cornwallis  had  fallen  back 
by  the  James  River,  upon  Richmond,  whither  La  Fayette  had  gono  to 
besiege  him." 

Great  changes  have  passed  over  the  whole  region 
within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  and  they  can  prob- 
ably be  understood  and  appreciated  in  no  way  so  fully 
as  by  setting  in  contrast  the  neighborhood  as  it  now 
is,  with  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  before  it  re- 
ceived its  new  impulse.  With  a  view  to  do  this,  the 
writer  has  been  kindly  furnished  with  the  subjoined 
statement  prepared  at  his  recpiest  by  Mr.  George  E. ' 
Carpenter,  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  of  the  firm  of 
Ward,  Carpenter  &  Son.  In  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  Mr.  Carpenter  has  become  familiar 
with  the  history  of  all  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  his  statement,  beginning  at  Sunny- 
side  Brook,  the  corporate  limit  of  Tarrytown  on  the 
south,  it  moves  northward  along  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  Andre  Brook,  the  corporate  limit  on  the  north. 
Mr.  Carpenter's  statement  is  as  follows  : 

TARRYTOWN  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

"  1.  Jacob  Vantassel,  190  acres,  conveyed  Dec.  6,  1785.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  this  is  the  date  of  a  large  numbr  of  the  deeds 
herein  cited,  especially  of  the  farms.  The  smaller  parcels  were  con- 
veyed during  1786,  which  last  year  witnessed  the  consummation  of  every 
sale  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  except  that  to  the  old  Dutch 
Church  in  1787.  No.  1  is  the  land  lying  along  the  north  side  of  the 
brook,  now  known  as  the  Sunnyside  brook.  The  Vantassel,  or  Van 
Texel  house,  is  that  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  the  late  Washington  Irving. 

"  2.  Stephen  Acker,  160  acres.  With  the  preceding  farm,  with 
which  it  is  now  almost  inextricably  mixed,  this  extended  back  to  land  of 
Cornelius  Vautassel.  The  two  together  comprised  lands  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  J.  H.  Banker,  Roswell  Skeel,  H.  H.  Worthington,  E.  S. 
Jaftray.  William  Jloller,  Cronise,  Bierstadt,  Halstead,  5Iann,  and  others, 
taking  in  a  large  part  of  East  Irvington,  a  very  pr>  ty  and  thriving 
settlement,  which  is  fast  o  utgrowing  the  old  name  of  '  Dublin.' 

"3.  Gi.ode  Reqi'A,  300  acres.  Afterwards  divided  between  two  of  his 
sons,  William  taking  the  south  half,  now  owned  intact  by  Jay  Gould, 
and  Cilode  taking  the  north  half,  of  which  the  part  west  of  Broadway  now 
belongs  to  John  T.  Terry,  and  the  part  east  by  W.  S.  Gurnee  and  by 
Slyer,  the  last  named  piece  being  the  extreme  east  end.  The  old  Reqna 
house  stood  east  of  Broadway,  near  Jay  Gould's  spring,  until  within  8  or 
10  years,  and  the  house  built  after  the  division  between  the  two  sons, 
stands  on  .Mr.  Terry's  land  near  another  fine  spring. 

"4.  Di  tch  Chtjbch,  of  Phillipse  Manor,  100  acres,  given  to  the  old 
Church  as  glebe  or  farm  land.  It  was  occupied  by  George  Hepworth. 
The  old  house  is  probably  the  one  that  stood  10  or  12  years  ago  east  of 
Broadway  about  2.">  rods  north  of  Mr.  Gurnee's  upper  gate.  The  part  of 
this  farm  west  of  Broadway  now  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  Grounds,  and  the  east  part  included  the  Robert 
Graves  property  and  the  land  lying  between  the  latter  and  Broadway. 
The  farm  was  very  long  and  narrow,  its  width  being  about  600  feet,  and 
its  length  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  tall  tower  or  observatory  6een 
from  Broadway  stands  on  this  property  near  the  south  line,  and  not 
much  more  than  half-way  back  to  the  rear  line. 

"5.  John  Van  Wart,  240  acres.  Occupied  under  Phillipse  by 
Geredit  Van  Wert,  or  Van  Wart,  who  was  the  father  of  John.  This 
farm  covers  nearly  all  of  the  north  part  of  the  Asylum  Grounds,  the 
south  part  of  B.  S.  Clark's  land,  all  of  "Penny  Bridge,"  the  north  part 
of  W.  S.  Gurnee's  land,  the  Einbree,  Snyder,  Cromwell,  and  Hall 
premises,  and  that  part  of  Jay  Gould's  extensive  meadow  and  woodland 
that  lies  south  of  Sheldon  Brook,  back  as  far  as  the  piece  recently  pur- 
chased by  him  of  the  Estate  of  Elisha  Purdy,  deceased.  This  meadow 
land,  together  with  a  similar  piece  lying  north  of  the  brook,  once 
formed  a  vast  swamp,  almost  impenetrable  and  fathomless.  5Ir.  Gculd, 
at  great  expense,  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  thoroughly  drained  all 
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tliis  tract,  by  excavating  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  through  the  rock,  and 
leading  the  waters  through  a  capacious  culvert  of  heavy  masonry  at  that 
depth,  thereby  converting  the  unwholesome  marsh  into  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields. 

"The  old  Geredit  Van  Wart  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Henry  Shel- 
don cottage,  now  owned  by  the  officials  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
The  brook  here  formed  the  southern  boundary,  while  further  east,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  formed  the  northern.  This  stream  was  formerly  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  turn  a  mill  wheel,  anil  its  old  .name  was  Mill  Brook.  Now 
its  average  How  is  wholly  insufficient,  the  diminution  being  appreciable 
even  to  tlve  present  generation,  especially  at  the  once  beautiful  falls, 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Hudson,  which  are  slowly  but  surely  losing 
their  charms. 

"6.  William  Hunt,  270  acres.  Embraces  the  lots  on  both  sides  of 
Paulding  and  Van  Wart  A\enues,  and  the  Kobert  Hoe  property,  west  of 
Broadway,  and,  east  of  Broadway,  the  north  half  of  B.  S.  Clark's  place, 
and  the  strip  of  land  between  the  White  Plains  Road  and  Sheldon's  Brook, 
as  far  back  as  the  William  Jellers,  or  McConnick  farm,  which  strip  now 
belongs  to  Jay  Gould  ;  also  the  lands  north  of  the  White  Plains  Road,  now 
or  lately  belonging  to  Lewis  Roberts,  Dr.  J.  Barron,  Frederick  Sheldon, 
and  all  of  Glenville,  together  with  the  southeast  part  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Mitchell  property,  and  the  five  or  six  houses  beyond  Glenville.  It  com- 
prised also  about  40  acres  of  woodland,  now  belonging  to  the  Estate  uf 
Jacob  Storm,  deceased,  and  running  up  behind  the  two  parcels  next  to 
be  described. 

"The  old  (arm  bouse  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Robert  Hoe  mansion. 

"7.  William  and  James  Van  Wert,  230  acres.  In  1850  it  belonged 
to  Stephen  B.  Tompkins.  At  that  time  it  was  laid  out  in  large  building 
plots,  substantially  asth;y  now  exist.  The  prir.ripal  divisions  are  the 
Holmes  (or  Lewis)  Dodge,  Orr  and  Copcutt  premises,  west  of  Broadway, 
and  on  the  east  side,  Meldrum  (Reach),  Cleveland,  Pritchard,  Bacon, 
Sewell,  Schieffelin,  Lewis  (Crave),  Crook,  Redfleld  (Barron).  Whittmore, 
Mildeberger,  Albert,  a  large  part  of  "Waldheim,"  Mr.  Win.  H. 
Webb's  place,  and  a  swamp  field,  now  apart  of  the  Benedict  tract. 

"8.  James  Hammond  ami  Geoki.e  Com ns,  280  acres.  Occupied  under 
the  manor  by  Thomas  Wylde,  who,  it  seems,  also  farmed  the  other  Ham- 
mond farm,  now  the  County  lands  adjoining  on  the  east.  Conveyed  by 
Hammond  and  Coombs  in  17'J0,  to  Roelof  (or  Ralph)  Van  Hotiter.  Early 
in  this  century  it  was  owned  by  an  Englishman  named  Cuniberford,  who 
tried  the  experiment,  on  a  large  scale,  of  raising  sheep,  of  course,  with- 
out success.  In  182G  it  was  owned  by  Barnardus  Swartwout,  who,  in 
that  year,  conveyed  it  to  the  late  General  James  Benedict.  Formerly  it 
extended  as  far  south  as  Holmes's  brook.  The  land  lying  between  that 
brook  and  the  present  line  of  Benedict  property  was  set  off  by  Ralph  Van 
Houtor  to  the  old  Dutch  church.  Cpon  the  separation  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  2d  Reformed  church  from  the  mother  church,  this  prop- 
erty came  into  possession  of  the  first-named,  and  was  by  it  laid  out  into 
building  lots,  which  are  even  to  this  day  sometimes  referred  to  as  Mid- 

dletown. 

"Ralph  Van  Hooter  lived  in  the  Swartwout  house,  on  the  northwc-i 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Washington  Streets.  The  farm  originally  took 
in  about  half  an  acre  on  that  side  of  the  landing  road,  and  that  was 
then  the  only  dwelling  on  the  entire  premises. 

"9.  Tarrvtown  Lots. — The  Benedict  farm,  like  all  those  thus  far 
described,  extended  back  about  8000  feet  from  the  River,  or  some  distance 
beyond  the  ridge.  Wo  now  come  to  some  smaller  divisions  clustered 
around  the  Tarrytown  Landing,  which,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
l  .ith  century,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rcqiia's  Dock,  though  much  further 
inland.  There  were  about  twenty  of  these  smaller  parcels,  of  which 
twelve  were  regularly  laid  out  and  numbered,  and  known  as  the  Tarry- 
town  lots.  These  comprised  the  block  between  Franklin  Street,  the 
lower  Itoad  to  the  Landing,  and  Main  Street,  the  I  pper  Road,  which 
came  together  at  Bequa  and  Martling's  Dock.  The  boundary  on  the 
east  was  the  old  Albany  Post  Road.  What  is  now  known  as  Washing 
bin  Street  ran  north  and  south  through  the  middle.  The  last-named 
street   was  laid  out  at  the  same  time  us  the  Lots,  viz.,  in  1784, 

"  The  following  will  enable  the  reader  to  iudentify  the  location  of  these 
parrels  : 

"No.  1.  George  Coombs,  Thomas  Dean,  corner  Broadway  and 
Main. 

"No.  2.  James  Requa,  Wushburno  place,  formerly  occupied  by  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Smith. 

"No.  :i.  Daniel  Martlitigb,  S.  E.  corner  of  Main  ami  Washington. 

"  No.  4.  Mary  Van  \\  ert,  S.  \\ .  corner  Main  and  Washington. 

"  No.  6.  Ann  Coiicnhoveii,  Wiudle  Pro|«rty,  on  Main  Street. 

"No.  fi.  William  Hunt,  the  Leonard  and  While  lots,  on  Main  Street, 
and  lota  on  White  Street,  which  last  was  the  old  Ijuidlng  ltoad. 


"Nos.  7  to  12  fronted  on  Franklin  Street  and  were  much  deeper  than 
the  Main  Street  tier.  The  rear  line  ran  up  the  hill  from  Requa  or  Dock 
Street  to  the  north  end  of  John  Street,  and  so  on  east  to  Broadway.  Noe. 
7,  8,  9  and  1<>  were  sold  to  Gtode  Requa  in  1786.  They  extended  as  far 
east  as  the  rear  line  of  the  Lockwood,  Requa  ami  other  lots  on  the  east 
side  of  Washington  Street. 

"Nos.  11  and  12  extended  thence  east  to  Broadway.  They  went  to 
David  Storm,  a  deacon  and  at  times  an  elder  in  the  old  Dutch  church. 
I  Storm's  purchase  included  also  a  much  larger  tract  east  of  Broadway, 
there  being  in  all  as  much  as  20  acres.  This  is  the  John  Archer  Prop- 
erty. It  extended  up  in  a  wedge  shape  into  the  Vautassel  farm,  next  to 
be  described,  as  far  as  Castle  Avenue. 

"  Besides  the  twelve  numbered  lots  referred  to  there  were  the  follow- 
ing: Stephen  Carpenter,  where  Thos.  T.  Boice  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  Peacock,  next  north,  or  the  John  De  Revere  lot  ;  Isaac 
Kartllngh,  or  the  William  De  Revere  lot  ;  Daniel  Martlingh, 
or  the  Ightuian,  Bruudage  and  Requa  lots;  Abraham  Martlingh 
or  the  Widow  Child,  or  J.  <}.  Fowler  property  ;  Mordecai  Hale,  or  the 
Meeker  and  Damiuon  lots,  which  used  to  adjoin  the  water,  ami  Ann 
Couenhoven.  wife  of  Edward  Couenhoven,  this  tract  being  larger  again, 
containing  about  fi  or  7  acres,  known  as  the  Martin  Smith  property.  The 
Couenhoven  (or  Conover)  house  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main,  the  present  building  there  standing  having  been 
remodeled  from  it.  There  were  also  several  pieces  of  salt-meadow  along 
Andre  brook,  one  piece  at  its  mouth  belonging  to  Ralph  Van  Houter, 
and  another,  further  up,  to  William  Hunt.  West  of  Andre  brook, 
which  here  ran  south,  was  a  piece  that  belonged  to  Couenhoven  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  by  him  the  Point  Dock  was  built  at 
about  that  time. 

"10.  John  Vantassel,  100  acres,  lying  east  of  the  parcels  included 
under  No.  'J,  and  north  of  the  Hammond  and  Coombs  or  Benedict  farm. 
The  latter  was  bought  by  Ralph  Van  Houter,  Sr.,  and  the  Van  Tassel 
farm  adjoining  by  Ralph  Van  Houter,  Jr.  From  the  latter  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Austin,  then  to  Jonathan  Odoll,  who  bought  from  the  comnus- 
1  missioners direct  two  large  farms  near  Irvingtou  ;  from  Odell  it  went  to 
Lamouroux,  the  father  of  Carney  Laniouruux  ;  from  Lamouroux  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  Motts.  From  an  early  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  two  divisions  running  east  aud  west  .  the  south  half  belonged 
to  Jacob!..  Molt, and  the  north  half  to  Jacob  Mott,  his  son,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  portion  remaining  unsold,  living  in  the  old  Van  Tassel  house. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  remaining  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was  built  by  Martlingh  as  early  as  1712.  During  the  Revolutionary 
warit  was  a  noted  tavern-stand,  and  it  was  here  that  a  party  of  Britfca 
refugees  was  surprised  and  captured  by  Major  Hunt. 

"11.  Michael  Mekeel,  330  acres,  cut  off  from  the  river  by  Couen- 
hoven. Hunt  and  licckmau.  It  extended  back  along  the  Van  Tassel 
farm,  both  reaching  as  far  as  the  John  Hammond  farm,  this  part  of 
which  lately  belouged  to  Joseph  Kuapp.  Its  principal  boundaries  on 
the  north  were  Andre  Brook,  which  separated  it  from  the  Beekuiaii 
farm,  ami  the  brook  that  runs  eastward  through  a  remarkable  lateral 
extension  of  the  Saw-Mill  River.  Narrow  in  front,  this  farm  widened, 
out  very  considerably  on  the  ridge,  covering  many  fine  villa  residences, 
some  of  them  being  occupied  or  owned  by  Prof.  Robert  C.  Flack,  I". 
Brown,  Wilson,  W.  Smith  Brown,  Grant  and  Kingaland.  Andre  Brook, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  boundary  of  this  old  farm,  is  also  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  towns  of  Greenburgli  and  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
between  the  villages  of  Tarry to«  n  ami  it -.  si-lei.  Sort li  Tarn t..v  n,  so 
that  we  have  now  covered  every  foot  of  the  Hudson  River  watershed, 
within  the  cor|H>rate  limits  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  north  and  south,  a 
a  section  of  territory  that,  for  the  value  of  the  land,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  and  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  the  State  or  in  the  I'nion." 

Tarrytown  from  L886. — In  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  ftiets,  relating  chieHy  to  the  past,  there  is 
necessarily,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  present.  Hut  many  of  the  places 
within  the  district  referred  to  tire  worthy  of  mention 
with  something  more  of  detail. 

Sunnyside,  the  farthest  southern  point  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Tarrytown,  is  of  world-wide  fame 
as  the  residence  of  Washington  Irving.  He,  himself, 
deserihes  the  place  in  "  Wolfert's  Roost  "  as  having 
first  Keen  the  headquarters  of  a  great  chieftain,  who 
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"  was  not  merely  a  great  warrior,  but  a  medicine- 
man, a  prophet  or  a  conjurer,"  and  ruled  the  adjacent 
country  "from  Yonkers  quite  to  Sleepy  Hollow." 
The  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  indeed,  according  to 
Mr.  Irving,  is  owing  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  a 
medicine  or  charm  by  which  this  great  wizard  put  the 
hostile  sachem  and  warriors  of  f^ing  Sing  to  sleep 
among  the  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  valley.  He  thus 
won  an  easy  triumph,  and  he  left  his  foes  in  a  heavy 
slumber,  which  has  not  been  broken  until  this  day. 
Hence  the  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Later  on  this  "  scat  of  empire  of  the  wizard  sachem 
came  into  the  possession  of  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the 
privy  counsellors  of  Peter  Stuyvesant."  Afterwards 
it  became  "  the  keep  or  stronghold  of  Jacob  Van 
Tassel,  a  valiant  Dutchman  of  the  old  stock  of  Van 
Tassels,  who  abound  in  Westchester  County."  It  was 
in  his  time,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  rallying- 
place  for  the  patriots  "of  Tarrytown,  Petticoat  Lane 
and  Sleepy  Hollow,"  who  formed  a  brotherhood  for 
mutual  defense  and  safety.  Jacob  was  a  leader  in  all 
daring  enterprises,  and,  as  Mr.  Irving  says,  was 
"  ready  to  take  a-  part  in  any  scout  or  scrimmage  by 
land  or  water."  The  portentous  "  bang  "  of  his  great 
goose  gun  carried  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  marauding 
foe.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  place  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  and 
was  occupied  by  Jacob  Van  Tassel  as  a  tenant  under 
his  feudal  lord,  Frederick  Philipse,  but  when  the  latter 
went  over  to  the  King  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the 
State,  and  on  December  (i,  1785,  the  place  was  con- 
veyed to  Jacob  in  fee-simple  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Forfeitures.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
deed,  now  the  property  of  Benson  Ferris,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Westchester  County  Savings-Hank  : 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  Sixth  Day  of  Decemher  in  the  Tenth 
Year  of  tile  Independence  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-Five,  between 
Itaac  Stoutenburgh and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Esquires,  Commissioners 
of  Forfeitures  for  the  Southern  District  of  the  said  State,  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  entitled  An  Act 
for  the  Speedy  Side  of  the  confiscated  and  forfeited  Estates  within  tliti  State, 
and  for  other  purpuset  therein  mentioned,  passed  the  Twelfth  Day  of  Slay, 
One  thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty- Four,  of  the  one  Part,  and  Jacob 
Van  Tassel,  of  the  County  of  West  Chester,  Farmer,  of  the  other  part, 
WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  Isaac  Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Van 
Oortlandt  Commissioners  as  aforesaid,  by  Virtue  of  the  Power  and 
authority  to  them  in  and  by  the  said  Act  granted  ;  and  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  Lawful  money  of  the 
said  State,  to  them  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  the  Re- 
ceipt whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
Enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  Presents  DO  Grant,  Bargain,  Sell, 
Enfeoff,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Jacob  Van  Tassel  and  to  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns,  ALL  that  ecpial  half  part  as  the  same  is  now  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  said  Jacob  Vantassel,  of  That  certain  Farm  of  land  situ- 
ate, lying  and  being  in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh  and  County  of  West 
Chester  BOUNDED  Northerly  by  Land  now  or  late  in  the  possession  of 
Glode  Kequa,  Easterly  by  land  now  or  late  in  the  possession  of  Cornelius 
Van  Tassel,  Southerly  by  Land  now  or  late  in  the  possession  of  Abraham 
Acker,  and  westerly  by  Hudson  River,  CONTAINING  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  Acres  More  or  less,  FORFEITED  to  the  people  of  the  said 
State  by  the  Attainder  of  Frederick  Phillips,  late  of  the  said  County, 
■squire;  Andall  and  singular,  the  Estate,  Right,  Title  and  Interest, 
whether  in  Possession,  Reversion,  or  Remainder  of,  in  or  to  the  said 
Premi.es,  which,  inconsequence  of  any  Conviction  or  Attainder  is  be- 
come forfeited,  or  attached  to,  or  vested  in  the.  People  of  the  said  State. 


TO  HAVE  and  to  HOLD  all  and  singular  the  said  Premises  hereby 
Granted,  Bargained,  Sold,  Enfeoffed  and  Confirmed,  with  the  Appur- 
tenances, unto  the  said  Jacob  Van  Tassel  and  to  his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
to  the  only  proper  Use,  Benefit  arid  Behoof  of  the  said  Jacob  Van  Tassel 
and  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever.  IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Par- 
ties to  these  Presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  Hands 
and  Seals,  the  Day  and  Year  first  above  written. 

Scaled  and  Delivered  ISAAC  STOUTENBURGH.  /  seal  1 

in  the  Presence  of  us,  V     1  J 

ISAAC  STOUTENBURGH,  JtiNit.    I'll  V  CORTLANDT.  |^u?j- 

The  place  remained  in  Jacob  Van  Tassel's  possession 
until  March  31,  1802,  when  it  was  conveyed  by  deed, 
together  with  another  parcel  of  land  near  by,  to  Olivet- 
Ferris  of  Greenwich,  Fairfied  County,  Connecticut, 
the  whole  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Oliver 
Ferris  was  the  father  of  the  late  Benson  Ferris,  at 
one  time  clerk  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  who  assisted  the  dominie  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  giving  out  the  hymns  in  public  worship, 
and  who  afterwards  was  for  many  years  an  honored 
elder  in  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Tarrytown. 
Benson  Ferris,  Esq.,  president  of  the  bank  already 
referred  to,  is  a  son  of  Benson,  and  a  grandson  of 
Oliver  Ferris.  His  mother,  Maria  Acker,  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Wolfert  Acker,  the  founder  of 
Wolfert's  Roost, 

The  first  of  the  Acker  family  name  concerning  whom 
we  have  any  definite  knowledge  was  Abraham  Acker 
(or,  as  he  spelled  the  name,  "  Eckar"),  who  was  living 
on  the  Phillipsburg  Patent  in  1742.  His  wife,  Mar- 
garet, is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sister  of  John  Har- 
mense,  who  died  about  1740,  and  in  his  will  left  his 
estate  to  his  grandsons — John,  Peter,  Jacob  and 
Harmse — who  were  sons  of  Harmse  M.'Utross.  He 
also  left  small  legacies  to  Rachel,  wife  of  Jacob 
Bancker,  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Abraham  Eckar. 
Abraham  Acker  was  the  father  of  Abraham  Acker 
(second),  whose  wife,  Catharine,  was  sister  of  Jacob 
Van  Tassel.  He,  in  turn,  had  ason  Abraham  (third), 
who  was  born  February  23,  1770,  and  died  in  1825. 
He  married  Jemima  Dutcher,  who  was  born  in  1766. 
Their  children  were  Catharine,  born  1790,  died  1862, 
unmarried;  James,  born  1793, died  1869;  Maria, born 
February  27,  1797,  married  Benson  Ferris,  and  died 
March  14,  1881;  Margaret,  who  married  Sylvester 
Mandeville,  died  1859  ;  Letty,  wife  of  Isaac  Lent,  born 
1806,  died  1849;  and  William  D.,born  1810,  died,  un- 
married, 1838. 

The  old  homestead  of  the  Acker  family  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  old  Posl  road,  at  Irvington,  and  was 
the  farm  next  south  of  the  Van  Tassel  farm,  of  which 
"  Sunnyside "  is  at  the  southwest  corner.  The  old 
house  was  a  noted  tavern  and  stage-house  after  the 
Revolution.  It  stood  a  few  feet  south  of  the  Lodge, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  F.  O.  Mathieson, 
Esq.,  and  many  famous  men  found  entertainment 
there.  Among  the  papers  of  the  Acker  family  is  a 
deed,  dated  September  29,  1693,  by  which  Cornelius 
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Classen  Cuiper  (the  ancestor  of  the  Cooper  family,  of 
Rockland  County)  and  his  wife,  Altie,  sell  to  John 
Ilannense  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  Orangetown 
Patent,  in  what  is  now  Rockland  County.  This,  with 
his  other  property,  was  left  to  his  grandsons — John, 
Jacob,  Peter  and  Harmse  Montross  (as  mentioned 
above);  and  John  sold  his  share  to  his  brother  Peter 
January  10,  1742-43. 

Captain  Abraham  Acker,  who  died  in  1825,  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  county  and  held  many  impor- 
tant positions.    Commissions,  granted  to  him  by  Gov- 


Tarrytown  and  its  neighborhood,  was  strongly  attach- 
ed to  this  locality  along  the  Hudson,  and  as  early  as 
November,  1832,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris: 
"I  am  more  and  more  in  the  notion  of  having  that 
little  cottage  below  Oscar's1  house,  and  wish  you  to 
tell  him  to  endeavor  to  get  it  for  me.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  a  little  unreasonably  for  it,  and  should  like  to 
have  it  in  time  to  make  any  alteration  that  may  be 
advisable  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring." 

The  first  mention  of  the  purchase,  as  having  actual- 
ly been  made,  is  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Peter 
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ernor  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Daniel  I).  Tompkins,  are 
now  in  possession  of  Benson  Ferris,  his  descendant. 

Abraham  Acker  (second)  also  had  two  daughters — 
Margaret  (wife  of  Benjamin  Brower)  and  Catharine 
(wife  of  John  Woolsey).  Tombstone  inscriptions  in 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  state  that  Abraham 
Acker  (second)  died  July  1),  1811,  aged  seventy-one 
years,  ten  months  and  nine  days.  His  wife,  Cathar- 
ine, died  April  11,  180(1,  aged  seventy-three  years,  one 
month  and  twenty-one  days. 

Mr.  Irving,  having  a  great  many  associations  with 


Irving,  then  at  Havre,  France,  under  date  of  "New 
York,  July  8,  1835,"  in  which  he  says  :  "  You  have 
been  told,  no  doubt,  of  a  purchase  I  have  made  of 
ten  acres,2  lying  at  the  foot  of  Oscar's  farm,  on  the 
river-bank,    [t  is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  being 


1  Oscar  Irvimr,  third  sou  of  hi*  brother  William,  who  owned  and  occu- 
pied Ihi'  a.ljoiuiiitf  house  ami  lauds  on  the  east.  It  is  thy  place  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Kdward  s.  .lath-ay,  Esi|. 

-Mr.  Irving  must  either  have  l.een  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of 
ai-ri  -.or  else  have  added  to  the  original  purchase,  for  the  place  is  said  at 
the  present  time  to  contain  about  fifteen  a.  res. 
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made  a  little  paradise.  There  is  a  small  stone  Dutch 
cottage  on  it,  built  about  a  century  since,  and  inhab- 
ited by  one  of  the  Van  Tassels.  I  have  had  an  archi- 
tect up  there,  and  shall  build  upon  the  old  mansion 
this  summer.  My  idea  is  to  make  a  little  nookery 
somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  quaint,  but  unpretend- 
ing. It  will  be  of  stone.  The  cost  will  not  be 
much."  The  purchase  took  place,  in  fact,  as  early  as 
April,  1835,  although  the  deed  bears  date  on  the  7th 
of  June. 

The  changes  to  be  made  in  the  cottage,  after  the 
purchase,  occupied  a  longer  time,  and  cost  more  than 
Mr.  Irving  expected — a  not  uncommon  experience.  In 
June,  1836,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  :  "  The  cottage  is 
slowly  approaching  to  a  finish,  but  will  take  a  few 
weeks  yet.  For  such  a  small  edifice  it  has  a  prodi- 
gious swallow,  and  reminds  one  of  those  little  fairy 
changelings  called  Killcrops,  which  eat  and  eat,  and 
are  never  the  fatter."  The  few  weeks,  however,  ran 
on  until  they  became  months,  and  it  was  not  until 
October,  1836,  that  he  was  able  to  move  in  and 
occupy  the  building.  About  a  month  later  he  re- 
ceived here  a  visit  from  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  landed 
at  Tarrytown,  and  hired  a  vehicle  which  brought  him 
down  to  the  cottage  door.  He  spent  two  days  with 
Mr.  Irving,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  visit  as  soon 
as  there  should  be  good  sleighing.  It  was  here,  too, 
in  the  following  spring — that  is,  of  1837, — that  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor 
of  the  French,  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Irving,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  French  count,  and  escorted  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Constant,  of  what  was  afterwards 
Hastings.  Mr.  Constant  had  previously  announced  to 
Mr.  Irving  his  intention  of  bringing  Louis  Napoleon 
to  breakfast.  "  Mr.  Irving,"  says  his  nephew  and 
biographer,  "  enjoyed  the  visit,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  peculiar  position  of  his  somewhat  quiet 
guest,  though  little  anticipating  the  dazzling  career 
that  awaited  him." 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  of  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Mr.  Constant's  that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the 
famous  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  Mr.  Constant 
drove  him  up,  with  several  others,  in  carriages  to  Sing 
Sing  village. 1    The  party  passed,  of  course,  through 

1  The  following  fuller  account  of  Louis  Napoleon's  visit  to  Sing  Sing 
prison  was  published  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  in  New  York  City,  iu 
April,  188.1 : 

NAPOLEON  III.  ONCE  IN  SING-SING  PRISON. 
(Authentic). 

BY  MRS.  E.  T.  BARRETT. 

No  person  in  modern  history  experienced  greater  reverses  in  fortune, 
or  passed  through  more  checkered  scenes  than  did  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  and  his 
Queen  Hortense,  daughter  of  Josephine  Beauharnais,  the  devoted  wife 
of  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Unlike  the  Queen  of  Scots,  his  misfortunes  did  not  begin  with  his  birth. 
On  the  contrary,  that  event,  which  took  place  in  Paris,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  April  20th,  1808,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
throughout  France,  as  that  of  an  heir  born  to  the  imperial  throne. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  went  into  exile  with  his  mother 
and  elder  brother  (who  died  in  his  early  manhood),  and  devoted  himself 


Tarrytown,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  late  William 
A.  Wildey  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  of  his  house,  the 
old  Wildey  house,  which  stood  where  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Bull  now  stands,  and  was  reading 


to  study.  On  the  death  of  Napoleon  II.,  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  only  sun 
of  the  first  emperor,  which  occurred  July  22d,  1832,  his  ambitious  hopes 
revived,  and  from  that  time  forward  his  whole  life,  speculative  and 
practical,  was  devoted  to  the  realization  of  what  now  became  his  "fixed 
idea,"  that  he  would  some  day  become  the  sovereign  of  France. 

In  1836,  believing  that  his  time  to  strike  had  come,  and  relying  upon 
the  manifest  attachment  to  his  person  and  cause  displayed  by  nearly  alt 
of  the  democratic  party,  but,  more  than  all,  trusting  in  the  grandeur  of 
those  memories  dear  to  the  French  nation  that  his  name  recalled,  he, 
with  a  few  associates,  planned  and  made  his  famous  attempt  at  a  coup 
<T  etat  at  Strasbourg.  It  was  a  ludicrous  failure  and  caused  many  people 
to  doubt  the  judgment  and  talent  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  under  very  humiliating  circumstances  and  carried  to  Paris, 
but  Louis  Phillippe,  who  was  a  coward,  was  afraid  to  bring  a  Bonaparte 
to  trial  because  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  impartiality  of  a  French 
jury;  therefore  the  offender  was  shipped  to  America. 

At  that  period  (1830)  the  memory  of  the  first  emperor  was  compara- 
tively fresh  in  the  American  mind,  and  the  charm  of  his  name  was  a 
passport  sufficient  to  introduce  the  banished  prince  into  the  alluring 
circles  of  wealthy  and  cultured  society.  His  varied  accomplishments, 
with  his  superior  attainments  in  literature  and  polished  manners, 
made  him  a  very  agreeable  guest,  and  to  the  few  who  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance, his  presence  was  very  welcome.  In  company  with  a  dozen 
other  gentlemen,  he  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Constant, 
whose  residence  was  a  few  miles  north  of  Yonkers.  Being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sing  Sing,  Louis  Napoleon  expressed  a  wish  to  6ee  the  State 
Prison  there.  The  hint  was  sufficient  for  his  good-natured  host  ;  he  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  party  should  visit  the  great  "  Keep  "  on  the  Hud- 
son. A  ride  of  twelve  miles  along  the  American  Rhine  was  delightful, 
and  the  party  in  gay  spirits  stepped  from  their  carriages  and  entered 
the  broad  portal  that  forms  the  private  entrance  of  the  prison  agent. 
That  officer,  whose  name  was  H.  P.  Rowell,  a  very  genial,  urbane  man, 
received  them  very  courteously,  and  for  their  benefit  cheerfully  unfolded 
the  ways  and  means  that  had  been  attended  with  the  most  successful 
and  beneficial  results  in  the  government  of  the  prison  and  the  reform 
of  its  inmates.  "By  the  way,"  he  said,  addressing  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
was  a  very  attentive  listener,  "we  have  a  convict  here,  a  Frenchman, 
that  is  an  old  soldier;  he  claims  to  have  fought  at  Waterloo,  and  had 
been  in  several  other  battles  under  Napoleon,  the  first  emperor." 
Louis  Napoleon  very  naturally  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  veteran 
who  had  fought  under  his  illustrious  uncle. 

The  agent  informed  him  that  the  convict  was  locked  up  in  a  dark  cell 
for  misconduct ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  prison  rule  to  take  him  out ;  but 
as  the  gentlemen  were  going  to  inspect  the  "Hall,"  he  would  open  the 
door  of  the  prisoner  in  question  ;  his  pretext,  to  show  his  visitors  the 
appointments  of  the  "dark  cell." 

This  proposal  satisfied  all  parties,  ami  they  followed  Mr.  Rowell  down 
the  entree  stairs,  across  the  key-room  and  narrow  passage  to  the  "Hall." 
He  paused  at  the  second  cell  on  the  right  hand  tier  of  the  main  galleries, 
unlocked  and  opened  the  door.  Louis  Napoleon  steppeit  inside.  The 
agent,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  turned  the  key  and  locked  him 
in ;  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  gentlemen  were 
amused  and  brimming  over  with  fun,  when,  after  a  momentary  deten- 
tion, the  door  was  opened  and  the  noble  Frenchman  joined  them  once 
more. 

They  all  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely,  except  the  subject  of  it.  His 
sallow  countenance  reddened  perceptibly,  but  he  suppressed  every  un- 
pleasant emotion  and  joined  in  the  laugh  that  was  raised  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

What  did  he  think  of  the  old  soldier  ?  Why,  that  he  was  a  Grand) 
a  liar  and  a  vagabond  ;  that  he  had  never  held  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  army. 

Mr.  Rowell  lived  many  years  and  filled  many  offices  of  public  trust  in 
Westchester  County,  but  he  never  forgot  this  little  episode  at  the  prison. 
When  Louis  Napoleon,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  failures,  was  finally 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  France,  the  former,  a  genial  old  man,  told 
the  story  with  great  eclat.  He  would  surprise  his  friends  with  the  almost 
incredible  revelation  that  "  he  once  had  the  Emperor  of  France  locked 
up  in  a  dark  cell  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing." 

Si.nu  Sing,  1885. 
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a  newspaper  just  as  the  carriage  containing  Louis 
Napoleon  went  by.  The  prince's  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  what  seemed  to  him  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle, and  he  exclaimed,  with  evident  surprise,  in  a 
tone  so  loud  that  Mr.  Wildey  distinctly  heard  him, 
'•Why,  there  is  a. farmer  reading  a  newspaper." 
However  surprising  this  might  .have  seemed  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  it  was  not  viewed  as  at  all  surprising 
here.  This  incident  was  communicated  to  the  writer 
by  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Benedict,  who  had  it 
directly  from  Mr.  Wildey  himself. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  cottage  at  Sunny- 
side  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  pictures  of  it 
so  generally  known,  but  the  best  description  of  it  is 
that  given  by  the  owner  himself.  He  describes  it  in 
"  Wolfert's  Roost ''  as  "a  little,  old-fashioned  stone 
mansion,  all  made  up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of 
angles  and  corners  as  an  old  cocked  hat.  It  is  said, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  modeled  after  the  cocked  hat  of 
Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Escurial  was  modeled 
after  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence.  Though 
but  of  small  dimensions,  yet,  like  many  small  people, 
it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and  values  itself  greatly  on  its 
antiquity,  being  one  of  the  oldest  edifices  for  its  size 
in  the  whole  country.  It  claims  to  be  an  ancient  seat 
of  empire,  I  may  rather  say  an  empire  in  itself,  and 
like  all  empires,  great  and  small,  has  had  its  grand 
historical  epochs." 

Over  the  south  entrance  to  it  is  a  tablet,  wrought 
into  the  wall,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Irving  and  placed  there  by  his 
order: 

urine  l(o5(o 
fyzrhttrti  bnnr 

1235 


Tr  an  slaved  it  is, — 

Erected 
in  the  year  1656.1 
Reconstruct*1'!  by 

Washington  Erring 
in  the  year  1885. 
Geo.  Harvey, 

Architect. " 


'  It  will  be  noticed  that  ill  writing  to  his  brother  Peter,  concerning 
the  purchase,  he  says  "the  stone  Dutch  eottauc  was  built  atari  a  cen- 
tury since. "    Afterwards  he  gave  the  date  on  the  tablet  a-  KVe'i.  Tin' 


In  regard  to  this  tablet  and  his  inscription,  Mr. 
Irving  wrote  to  his  brother  Ebenezer,  in  New  York 
City,  the  following  letter  : 

"Tabkvtown,  October  10,  1835. 

"  3///  dear  Brother  : 

"The  porch  is  carried  up  and  the  workmen  are  in  want  of  the  in- 
scription stone,  previous  to  removing  the  scaffold.  I  wish  you  w  ould  try 
to  Bend  it  up  by  the  Friday  sloop  or  Satlrifrjny  morning  steamboat. 

"The  Dutch  for  architect  is  Boumeester.  I  presume  it  may  be  abbre- 
viated Bou°>'  or  engraved  in  smaller  letters  (Geo.  Harvey,  Boumeestofl 
whichever  will  be  the  most  convenient. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"w.  i."  J 

There  is  still  growing  on  the  walls  of  the  cottage, 
and  near  the  tablet,  the  ivy  propagated  from  a  slip  of 
ivy  brought  from  Melrose,  Scotland,  by  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick,  and  planted  with  her  own  hand.  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick  was  the  subject  of  Burns'  song,  "The  Blue 
Eyed  Lassie."  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Jeffrey,  of  Lochmaben, in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
had  often  met  the  Scottish  poet  at  her  father's  house. 
She  early  removed  to  New  York,  where  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life,  and  she  lived  to  see  the  ivy 
she  had  planted  at  Sunnyside  growing  in  rich  luxu- 
riance over  its  walls. 

Mr.  Irving  was  much  disturbed  in  1S4S  by  the  pro- 
ject of  running  a  railroad  directly  by  the  side  of  his 
premises  and  near  his  house,  on  the  eastern  bank  ot 
the  Hudson.  It  seemed  an  utter  desecration  of  his 
quiet  retreat,  and  he  feared  that  the  charm  that  had 
hitherto  lingered  about  it  would  be  forever  destroyed. 
He  hoped,  for  a  while,  that  the  project  would  fall 
through;  but,  when  it  was  finally  decided,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  the  inevitable,  and  to  bear  it  with 
the  best  grace  he  could.  Although  the  road  did  not 
actually  cross  his  grounds,  it  was  disagreeably  near  to 
his  door.  In  due  time  it  was  completed  and  the  trains 
began  to  run.  For  a  while  he  bore  the  screeching 
and  whistling  with  manful  endurance  ;  but  after  a 
severe  fit  of  illness,  and  when  he  was  just  recovering, 
the  frequent  blasts  of  the  locomotives  as  they  pa-sed 
were  like  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  of  Cold 
Spring  (one  of  the  directors  of  the  road),  which  at 
this  day,  when  everybody  is  so  used  to  the  screeching 
and  screaming  of  locomotives  as  not  to  mind  it,  seems 
almost  ludicrous  lor  its  vehement  denunciations.  He 
broke  forth  with  a  tremendous  energy  of  utterance, 


probability  is  that  in  the  lirst  case  he  w  rote  from  a  mere  general  iul- 
prc«.-ion,  while  in  the  second  it  was  with  txdler  light  obtained  from  a 
more  careful  investigation  into  a  matter  in  which  he  now  took  a  i>crsoual 
interest.  The  later  statement  would  agree  with"  Brudhcad'e  History  • 
which  represents  permanent  agricultural  colonization  to  have  lieen  be- 
gun up  the  river  as  early  as  \6iX  Near  the  same  time  the  Walloon* 
settled  on  Long  Island.  In  182H  the  Dutch  bought  Manhattan  of  the 
Indians,  though  they  hud  lived  the  re  for  several  years  Is'fore.  In  1«B» 
tin-  site  of  Yonkers  was  bought  of  the  Indians.  In  li..">n  Van  Ticnhoven 
describes  Westchester  as  a  line  region  for  agriculture.  In  It'll  the 
Dutch  were  all  scattere  d  al  t  the  country,  and  their  cattle  were  run- 
ning wild  in  the  woods.  This  was  IV  Vries'  reason  for  not  making  waT 
on  the  Wei|nai-s.|ueck  Indians  from  the  fort  in  New  York. 
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hieh,  for  him,  was  quite  remarkable.  This  was  his 
etter, — 

"  My  dear  Kemble :  "  Sunnyside,  August  7,  1850. 

"Excuse  my  not  answering  sooner  your  kind  letter.   It  found  uie  in 
terrible  state  of  shattered  nerves,  having  been  startled  out  of  my  first 
leop  at  midnight,  on  Saturday  night  hist,  by  the  infernal  alarum  of  your 
ilroad  steam  trumpet.    It  left  me  in  a  deplorable  state  of  nervous  agi- 
tion  for  upward  of  an  hour.    I  remained  sleepless  until  daybreak  and 
iserablo  all  the  following  day.    It  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  done  on 
urpose,  for  the  trains  had  ceased  for  several  days  to  make  their  diabol- 
ical blasts  opposite  my  house.    They  have  not  molested  me  in  this  way 
since,  and  have  clearly  shown,  by  the  cautious  and  tempered  manage- 
ment of  their  whistle,  that  these  unearthly  yells  and  howls  and  screams, 
indulged  in  for  a  mile  on  a  stretch,  and  destructive  to  the  quiet  of  whole 
neighborhoods,  are  carried  to  an  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  excess. 
They  form  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  attending  railroads,  and  I  am 
surprised  that,  in  the  present  state  of  mechanical  art,  some  signal  less 
coarse  and  brutal  coidd  not  be  devised. 

'You  will  laugh  at  all  this,  but  to  have  one's  family  disturbed  all  day, 
and  startled  from  sleep  at  night,  by  such  horrific  sounds  amounts  to  a 
constant  calamity." 

Orders,  however,  were  given  to  the  railroad  offi- 
cials, which  put  them  on  their  good  behavior,  and  Mr. 
Irving  after  that  had  no  further  reason  to  complain. 

Here,  in  this  cottage,  Mr.  Irving  had  his  home 
for  more  than  twenty-three  years.    Here  he  wrote 
his  greatest  work — the  "  Life  of  Washington  " — 
which  he  left  as  his  parting  gift  to  his  country  and 
to  the  world.  His  blameless  life  and  his  long  career 
of  successful  literary  labor  won  for  him  not  only 
the  rewards  of  love  and  fame,  but  also  brought  him 
a  substantial  revenue,  which  placed  him  beyond 
all  anxiety  in   regard  to   his  temporal  support. 
During  his  lifetime  he  realized  from  his  writings 
the  large  sum  of  $205,383.34,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  by  his  kindred  and 
heirs  subsequent  to  his  decease  (in  1859),  which, 
down  to  September  30, 1863,  amounted  to  $34,237.03, 
the  two  sums  added  together  thus  making  a  grand 
total  of  $239,620.37.    Here,  in  this  cottage,  after  a 
course  of  life  so  marked  by  purity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  and  rendered  so  attractive  by  the  gentle, 
Christian  spirit  that  breathed  through  all  his  con- 
duct, he  suddenly  fell  asleep  at  half-past  ten  o:clock 
on  Monday  evening,  November  28, 1859.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  1st.    It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  most  eminent  in  the  land,  came  together  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  his  memory.     His  remains  were  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  mother,  in  a  plot  in 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  which  he  had  some 
years  before  chosen  for  that  purpose  himself.  His 
simple  grave-stone,  standing  between  that  of  his 
mother  on  the  right,  toward  the  west,  and  that  of  his 
brother  Ebenezer,  who  died  after  him,  on  the  left, 
toward  the  east,  faces  the  south,  looking  down  over 
the  old  Dutch   Church-yard,  and  the   old  Dutch 
Church,  itself,  and  bears  this  modest  inscription, — 

"Washington  Irving, 
Born 
April  3,  1783, 
Died 
Nov.  28,  1859." 


George  D.  Morgan,  Esq.,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Irving's, 
who  was  present  at  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  has 
furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  some  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Irving  which  it  will  gratify  every  lover 
of  his  memory  to  read.    He  says, — 

"Mr.  Irving  was  a  regular  worshipper  at  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown, 
of  which  church  the  Rev.  William  Creighton,  D.D.,  was  rector,  re- 
ceiving only  the  thanks  of  his  people  for  his  services.  Morning  and  af- 
ternoon, summer  ami  winter,  full  services  were  held  in  the  church,  anil 
sermons  preached  either  by  himself  or  his  assistant.  Mr.  Irving 
rarely  was  absent  from  his  pew  at  the  morning  service,  and  frequently 
in  the  afternoon  I  have  walked  with  him  the  whole  distance  and  back 
to  attend  the  afternoon  service.  He  was  a  devout  and  real  believer.  I 
had  frequent  Conversations  with  him,  and  on  two  occasions  very  earnest 
talks.  He  accepted  freely  anil  gladly  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
guided  his  life  by  tjiem.  His  gentle  ways,  his  simplicity  and  kindness 
of  manner,  his  courtesy  to  all,  and  his  frequent  mingling  with  the 
neighbors,  who  were  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  nniditions  of  men,  women 
and  children,  made  him  very  popular  and  much  loved.  He  frequently 
attended  children's  parties,  which  were  held  at  different  houses  in  the 
afternoon  of  each  week,  for  one  winter.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  hoUBe 
of  Mr.  Henry  Holdredge,  after  the  little  ones  had  danced  themselve 


THE  IRVING  FAMILY  BURIAL  PLOT  IN  THE  OLD 
DUTCH  CHURCH- YARD. 

weary,  Grace  Wilson,  then  a  sweet  girl  of  but  few  summers,  rushed  up 
to  him  and  slid,  'Ob.  Washington  Irving,  I  am  as  tired  as  a  dog's  hind- 
leg  I '  which  greatly  amused  Mr.  Irving.  The  school-meeting  at  which 
he  presided  was  the  occasion  of  much  funny  comment  and  criticism.  He 
was  a  prudent  man,  favoring  economy  and  simplicity  in  living,  and  fre- 
quently spoke  earnestly  on  this  subject,  an  example  to  all  in  quiet, 
modest  living  and  worthy  doing.  His  consideration  of  the  poor  and  their 
wants  was  a  marked  trait  in  his  character. 

"On  the  29th  November,  1859,  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I 
was  suddenly  called  to  Sunnyside  by  the  announcement  of  his  gar- 
dener that  Mr.  Irving  was  very  ill.  I  instantly  hurried  there,  with  my 
gardener,  Mr.  Herman  Harms.  We  found  him  on  the  floor  of  his  bed- 
room, surrounded  by  his  two  nieces  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pierre  M.  Ir- 
ving, with  whom  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  his  usual  health  and 
spirits.  His  life  wasextinct.  Very  soon  all  the  members  of  the  family  left, 
bowed  in  the  deepest  grief.  Mr.  Harms,  that  night,  prepared  his  body 
for  the  gr  ave,  and  I,  alone  in  his  parlor,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryant,  of  the 
Keening  Pout,  of  the  circumstances  of  his  departure  and  of  the  great  loss  the 
whole  world  had  sustained.  On  the  first  day  of  winter,  a  day  of  won  - 
dcrful  beauty,  warm,  a  cloudless  sky,  without  anything  to  mar  its  heav- 
j  enly  aspect,  amid  crowds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  the  neighbors 
who  loved  him,  he  was  laid  in  his  quiet  grave  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  many  hearts  mingled  with  the  deep  grief  of  those  who 
were  his  kindred  and  dearly  loved  member*  <•!  Ins  liume." 
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There  are  many  anecdotes  and  unpublished  memo- 
rials of  Mr.  Irving's  life  that  throw  a  pleasant  light 
upon  his  character  and  spirit,  and  show  why  it  was 
that  his  presence  was  always  so  welcome  wherever  he 
went.  A  letter  of  his,  never  before  printed,  which 
has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Morgan,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  illustrates  the  genial  play 
of  his  innocent  humor  and  wit.  The  "Mr.  Hoge  " 
mentioned  was  the  late  William  Hoge,  the  well-known 
banker,  who  then  owned  and  occupied  the  place 
which  was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
"  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  "  The  great  sachem  of  Pokahoe" 
was  General  James  Watson  Webb,  whose  stone  man- 
sion was  in  the  wood  about  a  mile  or  less  north  of  the 
Pocantico  Bridge,  between  Broadway  and  the  river. 
"  Pokahoe"  was  the  name  he  gave  his  place,  after  an 
old  Indian  word,  formerly  used  to  designate  the 
locality.  Bolton  says  the  name  was  of  Algonquin 
origin,  and  kindred  to  Pocantico  and  Pokohantes. 
The  following  is  the  letter  : 

"  Sunnyside,  July  t,  1856. 

11  Worthy  and  Dear  .Sir: 

"We  live  in  portentous  times,  and  everything  is  full  of  direful  omen. 
I  paid  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Hoge,  and  forthwith  a  for- 
midable cudgel  was  presented  to  me,  on  the  silver  head  of  whic  h  was  en- 
graved Fort  1/iHjiiesne,  being  fabricated  from  the  ruins  of  the  stronghold 
of  former  days.  I  came  home,  and  lo  !  another  weapon  of  the  kind  is 
put  into  my  hands  from  your  castle  of  WoodclifT.  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  are  we  preparing  for  the  contest  of  the  cudgel?  Is  club-law  to 
rule  the  land  ?  In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  herald  in  hot  haste  has  sum- 
moned me  to  a  feast  to  be  given  by  the  great  sachem  of  I'okahoe— doubt- 
less a  war-feaat,  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  am  a  peaceable  man.  I  have  declined  the  sachem's  invi- 
tation to  his  feast.  I  accept  the  cane  under  condition  that,  if  club-law 
is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  I  be  permitted  to  keep  my  cudgel  quiet,  and 
if  I  accompany  you  this  morning  to  pay  a  visit  to  Colonel  Fremont  at  the 
sachem's  wigwam  I  shall  certainly  leave  my  cudgel  at  home. 
"  Yours  truly,  but  pacifically, 

"  Washington  Irving. 

"George  D.  Morgan,  Esq.'' 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  while  taking  tea  at  Mr. 
Hoge's,  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Irving  there 
and  now  recalls  the  amusing  conversation.  Mrs. 
Hoge,  a  bright  and  genial  lady,  was  rallying  Mr.  Ir- 
ving on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  "  Oh,  no,  Mrs. 
Hoge,"  he  replied,  with  mock  gravity  and  determina- 
tion, "they  will  never  subdue  me  under  petticoat 
government.''  The  writer,  turning  to  Mr.  Irving,  said, 
"  Why,  Mr.  Irving,  you  must  be  a  believer  in  Sam 
Slick's  philosophy."  "What  is  that?"  he  inquired. 
The  writer  answered,  "  Sam  Slick  says  '  the  men  hold 
the  reins  but  the  women  tell  'em  which  way  to 
drive.'"  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  laughing  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  "  That's  it,  that's  it." 

On  another  occasion  the  writer  accompanied  the 
Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  professor  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  who  was  then  his  guest,  and 
desired  while  here  to  call  on  Mr.  Irving  at  Sunnyside. 
It  happened  that  Professor  Forsyth  had  been  a  fel- 
low-passenger with  Mr.  Irving  on  the  steamship, 
when  the  latter  was  returning  from  his  post  of  service 
at  Madrid,  as  Minister  to  Spain.  The  day  before  the 
steamer  came  into  port  u  grand  dinner  was  given  on 


board  in  honor  of  the  American  minister,  and, 
according  to  the  regulation  on  such  occasions,  Mr. 
Irving  was  expected  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  himself. 
Professor  Forsyth  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  table. 
Just  as  the  toast  was  about  to  be  proposed  he  looked 
up  to  where  Mr.  Irving  had  sat,  but  to  his  surprise 
there  was  nobody  there.  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  settled 
aversion  to  speech-making,  had  suddenly  vanished 
before  the  toast  was  given.  As  a  prudent  man,  he 
foresaw  the  evil  and  hid  himself.  Professor  Forsyth 
referred  to  the  incident  during  his  call,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Irving  enjoyed  a  most  hearty  laugh  over  it,  which  was 
so  contagious  that  the  writer  took  a  share  himself. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  friend, 
the  late  Captain  Jacob  Storm,  called  on  the  writer  at 
his  home  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Church.  He  happened,  however,  to  be  out,  and  Mr. 
Irving  asked  the  colored  girl,  who  let  them  in,  for  a 
card  on  which  to  write  his  name.  She  was  a  very 
peculiar  individual,  endowed  with  a  remarkable  genius 
for  blundering.  So  she  went  up  to  the  study,  and 
taking  from  the  table  there  a  new,  clean,  white  oblong 
blotting  pad,  that  had  never  been  used,  carried  it  down 
to  Mr.  Irving.  He  wrote  his  name,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, with  a  pencil,  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  left  it  as 
his  card.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  look  of  fun 
that  must  have  spread  over  his  face  as  he  did  it.  It 

i  is  needless  to  add  that  Washington  Irving's  "  card" 
is  still  preserved  as  a  memento. 

Mr.  Irving  sometimes  laughed  at  the  Irish  wit  of  a 
domestic  in  the  family  of  Captain  Jacob  Storm.  He 
called  there  one  day,  and  on  being  told  by  the  girl 
that  the  captain  was  out,  he  said  to  her  in  his  good- 
humored  way,  "  Why,  I  thought  you  always  had  a 
sfor?n  here."    As  quick  as  a  Hash  came  the  answer, 

j  "  Indade  we  do,  sir,  but  we  niver  have  a  timpest." 
There  are  many  interesting  references  to  Tarry- 

1  town  and  the  localities  surrounding  it  in  the  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mr.  Irving,"  but  of  only  one  of  them  can 
further  mention  be  made  in  our  story.  While  in 
Madrid  as  American  minister,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
niece,  at  Sunnyside,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  hap- 
pier lot  of  aTarrytown  maiden  with  the  restraints  and 
irksome  responsibilities  of  "the  poor  little  Queen"  of 

1  Spain.  It  shows  how  vividly  he  retained  the  impres- 
sion of  home  associations.  The  Tarrytown  choir, 
Sleepy  Hollow,  and  shopping  at  Tommy  I  >ean's  called 
up  pleasant  ideas  to  bis  mind.  Mr.  Thomas  Dean,  a 
highly-respected  citizen,  kept  for  many  years  the  store 
in  the  long,  low  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main  Street,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Homer 
R.  Frost.  In  Mr.  Dean's  day,  however,  there  was 
nothing  under  the  sun  that  could  not  be  found  in  that 
store.  No  matter  what  any  one  wanted,  it  was  sure  to 
be  there.  Mr.  Irving  remembered  it  in  Madrid,  and 
so,  in  writing  from  that  city  to  his  juvenile  niece,  on 
November  15,  1*42.  he  said, — 

"You  swiii  to  pity  the  poor  little  yuwn,  shut  up  with  her  -inter  lilt* 
two  princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  in  a  great,  grand,  dreary  |>alace,  and  'won- 
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der  whether  she  would  not  like  to  change  her  situation  for  a  nice  little 
cottage  on  the  Hudson.'  Perhaps  she  would,  Kate,  if  she  knew  any- 
thing of  the  gayeties  of  cottage  life,  if  she  had  ever  been  with  us  at  a 
picnic  or  driven  out  in  the  Shandry-dran  with  the  two  roans,  and 
James,  in  his  slipshod  hat  for  a  coachman  or  yotted  in  the  Dream,  or 
sang  in  the  Tarrytowu  choir,  or  shopped  at  Tommy  Dean's ;  but,  poor 
thing  !  she  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  enjoying  herself.  She 
would  never  think  of  appearing  at  Church  w  ithout  a  w  hole  train  of  the 

Miss  s,  and  the  Mi-s  s,  and  the  Miss  s,  as  maids  "I 

honor,  nor  drive  through  Sleepy  Hollow  except  in  a  coach  and  six  with 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  glittering  armor.  So  I 
think,  Kate,  wo  must  be  content  with  pitying  her  and  leaving  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  comparative  desolateness  of  her  situation." 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  Mr.  Irving's  birth 
was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  people  of  Tarry- 
town  and  vicinity,  on  April  3,  1883.  A  meeting, 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Irving  Club,  was  held  in 
the  evening,  in  the  Second  Eefornied  Church,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ike 
Marvel),  and  others. 

East  of  the  Irving  estate,  and  north  of  the  Sunny- 
side,  or  Irving  Lane,  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Tarrytown,  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  country- 
seat  of  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Esq.,  one  of  the  well-known 
merchant  princes  of  the  metropolis.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  grounds  east  of  the  mansion,  and  relatively 
to  the  Hudson  River,  is  such  as  to  afford  from  the 
summer-house,  aud  from  the  points  where  the  eleva- 
tion begins  to  slope  downward,  the  grandest  of  views 
over  the  wide  Tappan  Zee  to  the  northwest,  up 
toward  the  Highlands  on  the  north  and  down  to- 
ward the  Palisades  on  the  south.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  by  an  English  landscape  gardener,  and,  in 
the  month  of  June  especially,  when  nature  is  dressed 
in  bloom  and  verdure,  they  present,  in  connection 
with  river  and  sky,  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  house  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago  by  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  fortune  and  culture  named  Thomas 
Thornton.  From  him  it  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Charles  Pindar,  a  Russian  sea-captain,  who  occupied 
it  until  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States,  in 
1819,  and  gave  full  possession  to  the  Americans  in 
July,  1821.  Captain  Pindar  was  appointed  the  first 
Russian  consul  at  Pensacola  under  the  new  regime, 
and,  preparatory  to  his  removing  thither,  he  sold  the 
place  to  Mr.  Oscar  Irving,  who  had  been  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  navy.  It  was  next  bought 
by  ex-Mayor  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  of  New  York 
City,  who  enlarged  the  house  to  double  its  previous 
size.  Mr.  Kingsland  sold  the  place  in  1854  to  Mr. 
Jaffray.  It  is  a  large  frame  structure,  very  roomy 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  convenience  aud 
comfort.  Mr.  Jaftray,  with  his  family,  resides  here 
during  the  summer  months,  and,  together  with  his 
sons  and  sons-in-law,  occupying  places  just  around 
him,  may  almost  be  said,  in  fact,  to  form  a  settlement 
of  his  own.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  elegant  and  fast- 
sailing  steam-yacht  "  Stranger,"  which  in  summer 
takes  him,  and  those  of  his  family  and  friends  who 
wish  to  go,  down  to  the  city  in  the  morning  and 
brings  them  back  in  the  afternoon.  A  private  dock, 
or  landing-place,  has  been  constructed  at  his  own  ex- 


pense at  the  foot  of  Irving  Lane,  on  the  river,  and 
here  those  going  or  coming  by  the  "  Stranger  "  em- 
bark or  disembark.  Sometimes  in  the  warm  weather 
he  takes  a  vacation,  and  goes  off  on  the  yacht  for  a 
sea  voyage  to  Nantucket  or  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Being  the  next-door  neighbor  of  Mr.  Irving,  and 
the  two  families  being  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and 
friendship,  Mr.  Jaftray  enjoyed  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  understanding  that  great  man's  life.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  writer  begged  that  he  would  furnish 
for  this  history  his  reminiscences  of  the  neighborhood 
since  he  came  into  it,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Irving, 
his  near  neighbor  and  friend.  He  has  kindly  com- 
plied, and  th«  reader  will  discover  from  his  interest- 
ing pages  that  his  literary  style  is  as  graceful  as  his 
enterprise  is  vigorous  and  broad.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  not  only  contributed  his  own  recollections  of 
Mr.  Irving,  but  that  he  has  also  given  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Irving  never  before  published,  and  a  capital  answer  to 
it  in  the  measure  of  Hiawatha,  under  the  name  of  his 
little  daughter,  but  which  it  is  hardly  revealing  a 
secret  to  say  is  the  production  of  his  own  pen.  The 
following  is  his  response  to  the  request  addressed  to 
him  : 

"  My  Dear  Dr.  Todd  : 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  residence  at  Willow  Brook, 
with  an  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  especially 
of  my  recollections  of  Washington  Irving. 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request,  but,  as  some  twenty- 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  recall,  very  fully,  the  c  ircumstances  of  my  intercourse  with  him. 

"  I  purchased  my  present  country  residence  ('Willow  Brook  ')  thirty- 
one  years  since,  from  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland,  and,  soon  after  taking  pos- 
session, Washington  Irving  called  .at  my  house  and  welcomed  me  and 
my  family  to  the  neighborhood.  We  found  him  a  most  genial  and  enter- 
taining companion,  and  from  that  period  until  his  death  we  saw  him 
almost  daily.  He  would  frequently  come  up  the  lane  to  our  house  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  his 
nieces,  who  made  their  home  with  him. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and.  as  my  family  were  musical  in  their 
tastes,  we  used  to  perform  various  glees  and  choruses,  in  which  Mr. 
Irving  took  a  lively  interest. 

"  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  my  little  daughter  Florence,  who  was  then 
about  five  years  old,  aud  she  returned  his  affection  fully.  They  had 
many  little  games  and  talks  together,  aud  she  was  a  frequent  aud  always 
welcome  visitor  at  Sunnyside. 

"  Soon  after  our  settlement  at  our  new  home  Mr.  Irving  sent  the  fol- 
lowing poem  to  our  little  Florence,  ba6ed  upon  my  persevering  but  fruit- 
less attempts  to  make  U6e  of  the  waters  of  the  brook  to  supply  my  house. 
"  The  Lav  of  the  Sinnyside  Dicks. 
"  Humbly  Dedicated 
to 

11  Miss  Florence  Jaffray. 
"  By  Sunnyside  bower  runs  a  little  Indian  brook, 
As  wild  as  wild  can  be  ; 
It  flows  down  from  hills  where  Indians  lived  of  old 
To  the  mighty  Tappan  Sea. 

"  And  this  little  brook  suppliesa  goodly  little  pond 

Where  the  Sunnyside  ducks  do  play — 
•  Snowy-white  little  ducks  with  top-knots1  on  their  heads, 

And  merry  little  ducks  are  they. 

"  And  high  up  the  hill  stands  fair  Jaffray  Hall, 
Where  a  mighty  chief  doth  dwell, 
Aud  this  little  Indian  brook  flows  through  his  lands 
In  its  own  little  rugged  dell. 


1  "  When  Fanchy  had  her  ringlets  '  tied  up  '  on  her  head  we  all  used 
to  call  her  '  Mr.  Irving's  "  top-knot "  duck  '  " 
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"And  the  lainl  of  J  affray  arose  in  bin  might 
And  he  said  to  his  wife  one  day, — 
'This  little  Indian  lirook  is  an  idle  little  hrook, 
And  no  longer  shall  have  its  way. 

"  "Ho  longer  shall  it  run  down  to  Sunnyside  pond 
Nor  e'en  to  the  Tappan  Sea. 
I'll  stop  it  with  a  dam,  and  pump  it  up  hill  with  a  ram, 
And  make  it  work  for  a  living,'  said  he. 

"  '  It  shall  run  in  pipes  about  our  garden  and  lawn, 
Making  jets  and  fountains  clear  ; 
It  shall  run  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  of  JafTray  Hall 
And  into  your  bath-room,  my  dear.' 

"Then  theSunnyside  ducks  they  quacked  with  fear, 

And  dolefully  they  did  cry, 
'  Oh  !  Lainl  of  Jaffray  spare  our  little  brook 

Or  we  shall  be  left  high  and  dry.' 

"  But  soon  it  appeared  that  this  brave  little  brook 
Defied  the  Laird  of  Jaffray's  skill, 
For  though  he  dammed  the  little  brook,  and  rammed  the  little 
brook. 

The  little  brook  still  ran  down  hill. 

"Then  the  Sunnyside  ducks  again  plucked  up  heart 
And  got  over  their  quanda-ry. 
And  the  little  brook  still  runs  on  to  Sunnyside  pond 
And  the  mighty  Tappan  Sea.'' 

"  To  this  Florence  (with  some  assistance,  as  you  may  suppose) 
the  following  answer: 

"Reply  to  the  Lav  of  the  Si  xsvside  Ducks. 

"Much  beloved  Mr.  Irving 

I  received  your  charming  letter, 

All  about  the  Indian  streamlet — 

All  about  the  top-knot  ducklings- 
How  my  Papa,  very  selfish, 

Tried  to  dam  up  all  the  water, 

Tried  to  keep  more  than  he  ought  to  ; 

But  his  efforts  all  were  fruitless  ; 

Nought  could  stop  that  knowing  water, 

On  it  would  insist  on  going. 
Who  could  blame  it  for  its  action  ; 
Who  resist  such  great  attraction  ; 
Was  not  'Sunnyside  '  before  it  ? 
Was  not  '  Wolfert's  Boost '  inviting  ? 
Was  not  he  whom  all  look  up  to— 
He  whom  all  admire  and  cherish — 
Drawing  that  sweet  brooklet  onward? 
Not  for  top-knot  dueks  'twas  running, 
Not  for  water-fowl  or  fishes, 
Not  to  make  sweet  water-fallings, 
Not  to  course  through  rustic  windings, 
Not  to  spite  my  dearest  Papa, 
But  to  get  to  you  'twas  hastening — 
You  whom  all  the  Di  x  are  calling 
Of  the  present  age  of  writers — 
You're  the  Dux,  the  people's  leader, 
And  we  all  desire  to  follow, 
And  to  go  down  hill  to  '  Wolfert's,' 
I  ndismayed  by  any  dammings. 
Coming  down  by  gentle  moonlight, 
Or  in  darkness,  with  a  lantern. 
Should  you  ask  me  how  my  Papa 
Triad  to  stop  the  stream  and  couldn't, 
I  should  answer— I  should  tell  you. 
In  the  drought  of  by  gone  summer 
People  came  with  carts  and  horses 
Very  early  in  the  morning 
And  they  stole  away  the  water  I 

Our '  Bam,'  which  Papa  calls  *  Longfellow.' 

(Author  of  the  '  Highcr-Wathcr'), 
Heaved  a  sigh,  and  stopped  his  ramming*. 
Much  to  all  our  consternation. 


Papa  said,  with  indignation, 

'Send  for  "Tubus"  1  and  send  for  " Chalmers. "  - 

I  will  build  a  wall  and  stop  it.' 

But  without  his  host  he  reckoned. 

Little  did  the  streamlet  tarry. 

But  through  crack,  and  leak,  anil  cranny, 

Found  its  way,  and  ran  on  coolly, 

Laughing  in  its  sleeve  at  Chalmers — 

Laughing  loud  at  Tubbs'  efforts,  . 

Mimic  ha!  ha  '.— laughim:  water  !— 

Laughing  at  their  foolish  planning. 

By  the  bye,  that  just  reminds  me, 

That  to  visit  me  you  promised. 

And  to  go  with  me  to  '  Niblo's.' 

Will  you  come  to  us  on  Friday  ? 

Will  you  come  and  with  us  tarry  ? 

With  regardsto  your  sweet  nieces, 

I'm  your  friend,  the  little 

Florence."  . 

"  Some  three  years  after  we  took  up  our  residence  at  '  Willow  Brook  I 
Mr.  Irving  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  was  destined  to 
end  his  days.  He  experienced  a  lassitude  and  shortness  of  breath  w  hen 
going  up  hill  or  up  stairs,  and  he  grew  gradually  more  feeble  as  time 
went  on. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1859  I  drove  him  around  the  Saw-Mill  Valley  and 
over  the  hill  behind  Tarry  town.  When  we  came  in  view  of  the  cemetery 
he  asked  me  to  stop,  and  then  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  was  to  bav 
buried,  which,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  I  could  clearly  perceive. 

"After  that  drive  he  but  seldom  left  his  home.  One  day— I  think  it 
was  on  his  birthday— Florence  sent  him  a  colored  photograph  of  herself, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  congratulation  printed  by  herself  w  ith  a  j*n 
and  ink. 

"  He  had  been  feeling  very  much  depressed  in  spirits  all  the  forenoon, 
and  when  the  portrait  and  funny  little  letter  accom|»nying  it  arrived  it 
quite  cheered  him  up. 

"  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  death,  so  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  was  at  the  end  of  November— after  I  had 
moved  into  town  for  the  winter — so  that  I  was  not  present,  and  did  not 
know  of  his  dangerous  illness  until  I  saw  the  notice  of  his  death  in  the 
papers. 

"The  funeral  took  place  on  the  1st  of  December  in  Dr.  Creighton'e 
Church,  at  Tarry  town.  I  of  course  attended ;  but  when  I  reached  the 
church  I  found  it  already  quite  full,  so  that  I  had  to  stand  outside.  It 
was  a  magnificent  Indian  summer  day.  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
expressly  for  the  funeral  of  this  distinguished  and  deeply  regretted  c  itizen. 

"I  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  saw  his  remains  deposited  in  the 
plot  of  the  Irving  family,  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me  from  the  hill, 
on  the  occasion  I  have  related. 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Irving  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  lived  so  long.  It  seemed  to  create  a  great  blank— w  hich 
Mill  continues,  though  he  has  been  gone  so  many  years. 

"You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  changes  which  hare 
taken  place  in  my  neighborhood  since  I  settled  there  in  IV,."..  It  is 
rather  sad  to  look  liack  and  see  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who 
were  neighbors  during  the  early  years  of  my  residence  have  since  passed 
away.  Among  the  heads  ol  families  I  may  mention  Mr.  Corlies.  Mr. 
William  K.  Hodge.  Mr.  .hums  <;.  Dudley,  Mr.  William  Hoge,  Mr. 
Edmund  Coffin,  Professor  McYickar,  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  Mr. 
Steele.  Mr.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Mr.  Henry  Holdredge,  Mr.  E.  I.  Brown,' 
Mr.  John  E.  Williams,  Mr.  John  Mann.  Mr.  John  J.  Forkel,  Mr  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Howland.  Mr.  Merritt  and  others. 

"Uf  the  remainder,  some  have  moved  away,  so  flint  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions there  is  a  new  set  of  js-ople  now  occupying  the  places  around 
me.  This  admonishes  me  that  I  must  be  gradually  becoming  the 
•oldest  inhabitant,'  and  that  my  turn  must  soon  come,  to  follow  in  the 
long  procession 

"The  whole  region  from  dustings  to  Tarrytown  has  I  wen  immensely 
improved  during  the  lime  that  I  have  lived  there.  In  the  year  IM*  I 
hired  a  house  at  Nysck  for  the  summer,  and  In  the  afternoons  we  used 
to  sit  on  tin- piazza,  and  lookout  on  the  river  and  the  opposite  shore, 
which  was  illuminated  with  the  ray-  of  the  western  sun.  We  used  to 
remark  how  few  county-seats  then'  were,  and  how  bare  of  trees  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  was.  The  only  prominent  houses  thai  we  could 
see  la-tween  Dobb-  Ferry  md  Tarrytown  wen-  Henry  Sheldon'*,  Mr. 
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Paulding's  fine  marble  dwelling  (now  belonging  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould), 
Sunnyside,  Col.  Hamilton's,  Mr.  Schuyler's  and  two  or  tli rce  more. 

"A  survey  from  the  same  point  of  view  would  now  show  perhaps  a 
hundred  lino  houses,  and  a  profusion  of  ornamental  trees  covering 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  As  a  sample  of  the  extensivo  tree- 
planting,  I  may  mention  that  when  Col.  Hamilton  built  his  house,  iu 
1830,  there  was  but  one  treo  on  the  entire  plot  of  ground,  probably  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  and  when  the  Colonel  asked  Mr.  Irving  what  name  he 
should  give  to  this  place,  Mr.  Irving  suggested  'Single  Tree  Hall'  as  a 
suitable  appellation.    This  place  as  you  know,  is  now  almost  a  forest. 

11  In  the  year  18-49  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  was  by  steamboats,  and  of  these,  there  were 
only  three.  The  1  Columbus '  went  up  the  river  every  morning  at  seven, 
landing  at  all  the  villages  on  the  east  bank,  and  ending  her  route,  I 
think,  at  Sing  Sing,  Peekskill. 

"The  'Armenia'  left  New  York  at  four  p.m., and  carried  all  the  passen- 
gers and  freight  for  the  various  places  as  far  as  Peekskill.  •  There  was 
also  a  small  boat  called  the  '  Warren,'  which  ran  between  Haverstraw  and 
New  York,  taking  the  landings  on  the  west  side.  I  remember  coming 
down  in  this  last  boat  one  morning  in  company  with  the  late  Archbishop 
Hughes  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  enjoying  their  instructive  and  genial 
conversation  on  the  way. 

"Late  in  that  year  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  opened  as  far  as 
Peekskill,  anil,  theuceforth,  the  means  of  communication  were  greatly 
increased,  and  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson  are  now  within  such  easy 
access  from  the  great  city  that  they  have  become  the  favorite  summer 
residence  for  a  largo  class  of  citizens. 

"  In  reply  to  your  enquiries  as  to  whoare  now  my  near  neighbors,  I  may 
meution  a  few  names: 

"Mr.  Gurnee  now  owns  the  fine  stone  mansion  on  the  hill  built 
by  Mr.  Stabbius.  Mr.  Hoge's  place  was  sold  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum.  Mr.  Skeel  occupies  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ford. Mr.  Henry  Parish,  one  of  the  older  settlers,  still  lives  opposite  my 
entrance.  Mr.  Barton  has  purchased  the  beautiful  place  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  bought  the  place  of  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart 
many  years  ago,  and  has  since  purchased  hundreds  of  acres,  and  built 
many  beautiful  houses  making  in  the  aggregate  the  Manor  of  Ardslcy, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  country. 

"Immediately  around  me,  I  have  my  son  Howard  occupying  the  late 
Henry  Holdredge's  place  just  north  of  me.  My  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wood- 
riff,  occupying  the  estate  of  the  late  Prof.  McVickar,  just  across  Sunny- 
side  Lane  ;  and  during  the  past  summer  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  McVickar, 
occupied  Mrs.  Worthington's  house,  next  to  my  premises  on  Broadway. 
'  Besides  these,  two  other  members  of  the  family  have  occupied  houses  on 
the  high  road. 

"You  thus  see  that  my  family  highly  value  Irvitigton  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  as,  in  addition  to  the  great 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of  the  roads  and  the  advantages  of 
'  the  river,  it  is  without  exception  the  healthiest  region  within  easy  access 
1    from  New  York. 

"I  have  spent  thirty-one  summers  at  my  place,  and  my  family  have 
1   enjoyed  excellent  health  all  the  time. 

"This  reminds  me  that  I  must  have  grown  somewhat  older  since  I 
settled  in  Irvington ;  I  came  there  with  a  wife  and  five  small  children. 
I  now  have  twenty  one  grandchildren  ;  who  can  say,  after  that,  that 
Irvington  is  not  a  desirable  place  of  residence  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  wearied  you  with  these  personal  details,  and 
if  you  intend  to  make  any  use  of  this  communication  in  connection  with 
your  forthcoming  '  History  of  Westchester  County,'  I  advise  that  you 
cut  off  this  paper  when  it  begins  to  treat  of  my  private  matters. 

"If  I  may  extend  my  remarks  a  little  farther  up  the  river,  I  may 
mention  that  I  hired  Capt.  Isaac  Smith's  house  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  sum- 
mer of  18."il,  and  I  was  highly  pleased  with  my  residence  there.  I  and 
my  wife  attended  Dr.  Phraner's  Church,  and  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  there. 

"  What  the  text  was,  or  what  was  the  character  of  the  discourse  I  have 
'  entirely  forgotten,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sermon  was  an  excellent 
one,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Phrauer  preaches  no  other  kin  d. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  preach  the  past  summer  in  the  old 
'Sleepy  Hollow'  Church,  at  Tarrytown,  and  he  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Jaffray  ami  I  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
'  sermon  in  his  church.  That  is  now  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  he  has 
remained  a  faithful  minister  in  the  same  church  up  to  a  recent  period. 

"Trusting  that  these  imperfect  recollections  may  he  of  some  service  to 

y°u-  "  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

....  "Edward  S.  Jaffray. 

New  York,  November  13th,  1885." 


Adjoining  the  place  of  Mr.  Jaffray  on  the  north  is 
the  estate  of  the  late  James  H.  Banker.  The  house 
was  built  by  the  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell  about  thir- 
ty-five years  ago,  and  waa  occupied  by  him  for  many 
years  as  his  home.  It  is  a  mansion  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  solidity,  being  built  of  cut  stone, 
and  remarkably  handsome.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Grinnell  &  Minturn,  and  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  great  merchants 
of  New  York.  He  represented  New  York  City  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  having  for  his  associates 
Edward  Curtis  and  Ogden  Hoffman.  In  1852  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Whig  National  Convention,  held  in 
Baltimore,  and  strongly  advocated  the  nomination  of 
his  intimate  personal  and  political  friend,  Daniel 
Webster,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
After  his  withdrawal  from  the  firm  of  Grinnell  &  Min- 
turn, he  served  for  some  years  as  president  of  the  Sun 
Insurance  Company.  In  1869,  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Grinnell  married  for  his  second  wife  Julia  Irving,  a 
daughter  of  William  Irving,  and  a  niece  of  Washing- 
ton Irving.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  iu  New 
York,  November  24,  1877, 1  the  place  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  James  H.  Banker.    After  occupying  it 


•The  following  account  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  published  a  few  days  after 
his  death,  contains  an  interesting  statemont  of  the  late  Tburlow  Woed  , 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Irving's  appointment  as  minister  to  Spain  : 

"The  private  life  of  the  deceased  gentleman  was  of  the  most  charm- 
ing character.  Some  of  the  best  American  authors  were  regular  visitors 
at  his  house,  and  he  delighted  in  their  society.  Washington  lev  i  ng  he 
loved,  and  he  married  the  niece  of  that  great  writer,  Miss  Julia  Irving. 
This  lady  died  about  six  years  ago  iu  Genoa,  Italy,  and  Mr.  Grinn  ell's 
health  was  greatly  affected  by  that  event.  Her  body  was  brought  to 
this  country  and  interred  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  her  husband 's  body 
was  also  taken  for  burial.  They  had  but  three  children  all  of  whom1 
are  alive, — Mrs.  Thomas  Curbing,  of  Boston  ;  Mrs.  Bowdoin,  wifo  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Bowdoin, of  the  banking  firm  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  ;  and 
Mr.  Irving  Grinnell,  named  after  Washington  Irving. 

"The  political  influence  wielded  quietly,  but  effectively,  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  Grinnell  is  illustrated  by  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Washington  Irving  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  an  appointment  to  which  the  literary  world  owes  the 
pleasure  it  derives  from  Irving's  History  of  Mahomet  and  His  Successors, 
as  related  by  Thurlow  Weed,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  de- 
ceased :  While  Mr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  I  dined  with  him  in 
Washington  one  night, Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr.  R.  M.  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Simeon 
Draper  also  being  guests.  At  the  dessert,  Mr.  Grinnell  told  Mr.  Web- 
ster that  Washington  Irving,  while  writing  his  History  of  OolunitAit, 
found  it  necessary  to  have  access  to  the  archives  of  Madrid,  and  that 
his  friends  had  concluded  to  ask  for  his  appoiutment  as  Consul  to  that 
city.  After  a  slight  pause  Mr.  Webster  said,  'Do I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Grinnell,  to  say  that  you  ask  for  Washington  Irving's  appointment  as 
Consul  to  Madrid?'  Mr.  Grinnell  responded  affirmatively,  when  Mr. 
Webster,  with  great  emphasis,  asked,  'And  why  not  Minister  to 
Spain?'  But  little  more  was  said.  Mr.  Grinnell  returned  to  New 
York  rejoicing  in  the  appointment  of  his  literary  friend  as  Minister  to 
Spain.    Such  a  thing  as  this  pleased  Mr.  Grinnell  thoroughly. 

"As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Grinnell  formerly  had  a  beautiful  country 
seat  neartoandadjoining  'Sunnyside,'  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  brought  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  for 
interment.  The  following  were  the  pall-beorers  at  the  funeral  :  Thur- 
low Weed,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell,  Gen.  James  Bowen,  Mr.  George  L. 
Schuyler,  Mr.  John  J.  Astor,  Mr.  G.  F.  Talman,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hone, 
Mr.  Isaac  Bell,  Mr.  Edward  Minturn  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Peters.  These 
gentlemen  were  for  many  years  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Grin- 
nell." 
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for  several  years  lie  died,  and  the  property  now  be- 
longs to  his  estate. 

In  the  same  general  inclosure  with  the  Orinnell 
housestands,  a  little  farther  north,  the  former  residence 
of  the  late  Henry  Holdredge,  whose  wife  was  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Grinnell. 

The  next  place,  called  "  The  Homestead,"  extend- 
ing from  the  Croton  Aqueduct  on  the  west  to  Broad- 
way on  the  east,  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Henry 
R.  Worthington,  and  is  still  occupied  by  his  family. 
The  house  was  built  in  183o  by  Benson  Ferris,  father 
of  Benson  Ferris,  now  president  of  the  savings-bank, 
to  provide  for  himself  a  home  about  the  time  he  sold 
his  place  known  as  "  Wolfert's  Roost  "  to  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Lying  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north  are  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  Mr.  Roswell  Skeel.  The  brick  man- 
sion, situated  on  an  eminence  somewhat  in  from 
Broadway,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson 
River.  The  house  was  built  about  thirty-five  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Woodford,  who  now  resides  at 
Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

Proceeding  toward  the  north,  the  next  place  con- 
sists of  the  famous  estates  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  which 
bear  the  name  of  "  Lyndenhurst."  The  portion  lying 
west  of  Broadway,  and  between  that  thorough  tare  and 
the  Hudson  River,  upon  which  the  mansion  stands, 
embraces  an  area  of  seventy-five  acres,  but  the  whole, 
including  the  portion  lying  on  the  east  of  the 
Broadway,  as  well  as  that  on  the  west,  contains  about 
seven  hundred  acres. 

In  the  year  1840,  General  William  Paulding  built 
a  part  of  the  mansion  which  is  still  standing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  additions  that  were  afterwards  made. 
The  stone  he  used  in  constructing  it  was  white  and 
blue  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Hastings  and  Sing 
Sing. 

General  Paulding  was  a  son  of  William  Paulding, 
and  a  brother  of  James  K.  Paulding,  the  distinguished 
author  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Van  Buren. 

The  old  Paulding  house,  in  Water  Street,  Tarry- 
town,  now  in  a  tumble-down  Condition,  was  for  many 
years  the  family  home.  General  William  Paulding 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  betook  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs.  He  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Twelfth  Congress  from  New  York  City.  In  1821  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  framed  the  second  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  served  as  mayor  of  New 
York  City  from  1824  to  1826,  and  again  from  1827  to 
1829. 

On  the  death  of  General  Paulding  the  place  cann- 
ing) the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  Philip  R.  Pauld- 
ing, who,  in  18(54,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Ucorge  Merritt.  Up 
to  that  lime  Mr.  Merritt  had  been  living  on  his  fine 
place  in  the  southern  part  of  Tarrytown,  but  on  mak- 
ing this  new  purchase,  he  sold  the  place  he  already 
had  to  Mr.  Robert  Hoc.     In  the  following  year  Mr. 


Merritt  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  Paulding  man- 
sion to  its  present  dimensions,  thus  making  it  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long  from  north  to  south 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  forty-one  feet  deep  from 
east  to  west.  Mr.  Merritt  also  built  a  tower  one  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  house  at  present  contains  for- 
ty-six rooms,  with  an  ample  provision  of  airy  halls. 

In  18(5")  Mr.  Merritt  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  lying  east  be- 
tween the  house  and  Broadway  was  composed  of 
meadows,  which,  in  many  places,  were  swampy,  and 
on  which  there  had  sprung  up  an  undergrowth  of 
briars  and  bushes,  while  the  part  on  the  west,  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  river,  consisted  of  hills  and 
ravines  lying  wild  in  a  state  of  nature.  A  large  force 
of  men  was  employed  by  Mr.  Merritt  to  draiu  these 
lands  and  to  convert  them  into  a  park.  In  due  time 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  park  now  con- 
tains the  finest  and  rarest  varieties  of  deciduous 
trees,  evergreens  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  adapted  tq 
stand  the  severity  of  our  northern  climate.  Care  waa 
found  to  be  necessary  in  making  a  selection,  as  there 
were  at  first  many  different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees 
planted  on  the  grounds,  which  died  from  the  severe 
cold  weather,  and  were  never  replaced.  About  twen- 
ty acres  were  laid  out  in  lawns,  and  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  was  appropriated  to  a  grape-arbor,  and  a 
considerable  portion  set  apart  to  be  used  for  the  veg- 
etable gardens.  The  borders  of  these  gardens  were 
planted  with  the  choicest  of  pear  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  fine  bearers  and  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
climate. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  stables  were  also 
built  upon  the  premises,  to  the  southeast  of  the  man- 
sion, and  on  the  south  line  of  the  place.  They  were 
two  hundred  feet  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  sev- 
enty-four feet  wide,  from  east  to  west,  with  a  very 
large  yard,  and  connected  with  sheds  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  for  vehicles. 

There  are  five  cottages  on  the  place.  Two  of  then 
are  situated  on  Broadway,  one  southeast  of  the  man- 
sion, in  the  rear  of  the  stables,  and  the  two  others 
west  of  the  mansion,  on  the  river-bank. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Merritt  purchased  the  remainder  of 
the  Paulding  estate,  that  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadway,  and  thus  made  an  addition  to  his  place  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Merritt  had  begun 
to  build  his  green-house  on  the  north  line  of  the  park. 
It  was  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
greenhouse  which  now  occupies  the  ground  on  which 
the  old  one  then  stood,  for  the  reason  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  first  building,  on  the  rear  or  north 
side,  was  used  for  a  carpenter-shop,  and  rooms  for 
seed,  sleeping,  reception,  billiards,  gymnasium  and 
also  a  bowling  alley. 

The  whole  building  was  four  hundred  feet  long, 
with  two  wings,  each  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide  in  the  inside.    The  dome  in  the  centre  of  the 
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green-house  was  eighty  feet  long  and  forty-six  feet 
wide  from  the  main  entrance  on  the  south  to  the  re- 
ception-room on  the  north.  A  tower  also  rose  from 
the  dome  to  the  height  altogether  of  one  hundred  feet, 
having  at  the  top  a  glass  cupola  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  in  order  to  afford  the  hest  view  of  the  whole 
region  round-about.  The  ground  floor  of  the  green- 
house, from  the  east  wing  to  the  west  interior  side  of 
the  dome,  was  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants ;  from  the  west  side  of  the  dome  to  the  end  of 
the  west  wing,  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes.  Under- 
neath the  whole  green-house  was  an  immense  cellar, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  a  sort  of  cyclopean  retreat 
used  for  boiler-rooms,  coal  rooms,  mushroom  cellar, 
water-tanks  and  various  potting  implements  and  ma- 
terials. 

North  of  the  green-house  was  a  range  of  low  build- 
ings two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  principally  used 
for  cuttings  and  the  like.  The  whole  was  well  stocked 
and  in  excellent  running  order  when,  in  the  year 
1873,  Mr.  Merritt  died.  The  plants  were  soon  after 
disposed  of  and  the  entire  place  was  offered  for  sale. 

The  place  lay  in  a  comparatively  neglected  condi- 
tion until  the  spring  of  1880,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  renovated  and  restocked  the 
green-house  with  the  choicest  collection  of  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  houses  adjoining 
were  all  in  like  manner  refitted,  and  everything  was 
once  more  in  the  most  perfect  order.  But  just  then, 
on  the  morning  of  December  11, 1880,  the  greenhouse 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames.  Some  beams  had 
been  built  into  the  chimney  within  an  inch  of  the 
interior  surface,  and  these  taking  fire,  the  conflagra- 
tion spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  building,  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  immense  structure  with  its 
contents  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  range  of  low  houses 
in  the  rear,  however,  was  saved. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  calamity,  Mr.  Gould,  in 
January,  1881,  took  vigorous  measures  to  rebuild  the 
green-house,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  A  strong 
force  of  men  was  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  ruins, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 
Well  on  in  the  summer  of  1881  it  was  completed,  and 
stood  on  the  old  site,  in  dimensions  about  as  large 
again  as  the  old  one,  and  ready  to  be  occupied.  Mr. 
Gould  stocked  the  new  structure  with  the  choicest 
plants  that  could  be  obtained  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  he  continued  his  efforts  until  the  collection 
was  about  three  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  before. 
The  present  green-house,  which  is  all  used  for  its 
proper  purposes,  is  about  four  hundred  feet  long, 
with  two  wings,  each  eighty  feet  long,  the  whole  re- 
sembling the  capital  letter  E.  Mr.  Gould  also  built 
a  brick  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  green-house,  on  the 
north  side,  to  furnish  sleeping-rooms,  potting-shed 
and  seed-rooms.  This  structure  is  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  and  adjoins  the  range  of 
low  houses  saved  from  the  fire. 

In  front  of  the  green-house  is  a  lawn  laid  out  in  all 


descriptions  of  flower  beds,  which,  in  the  summer 
months,  afford  a  gorgeous  exhibition  of  floral  beauty. 
Near  to  these  on  the  east  are  gardens  especially  de- 
voted to  flowering  purposes  and  kindred  uses. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gould  has  also  added  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  to  his  original  purchase,  so 
that  his  place  at  present  is  over  seven  hundred  acres 
in  extent.  He  has  done  a  good  work  for  Tarrytown 
and  its  vicinity,  not  only  by  furnishing  employment 
for  large  numbers  of  men,  but  by  draining  a  large 
swamp  on  his  estate  lying  east  of  Broadway.  He 
has  thus  dried  up  a  source  of  miasmatic  influence 
to  the  neighborhood  and  reclaimed  the  land  to  a 
practical  use. 

The  name  Lyndenhurst,  or  Lynden  Forest,  was 
given  to  Mr.  Gould's  place  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  upon  it  so  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
linden  tree. 

The  overseer  of  the  estate,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  green-house,  is  Mr.  Ferdinand  Mangold,  a 
native  of  Germany,  where  he  was  trained  to  his  occu- 
pation. All  who  know  him  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that,  like  Solomon,  he  is  competent  to  "  speak  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 

Mr.  Gould,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  is  the 
owner  of  the  famous  steam-yacht  "  Atalanta,"  which 
in  summer  conveys  him  to  and  from  New  York. 

Adjoining  Lyndenhurst  on  the  north  is  "  Pink 
Stone,"  the  name  given  to  the  fine  grounds  and  pala- 
tial residence  of  John  T.  Terry,  Esq.  The  grounds 
embrace  about  thirty-five  acres,  and  extend  from 
Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  mansion  is  a 
large  square  stone  building,  suggestive  of  stability  and 
comfort.  It  was  completed  in  1859,  and  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  as  a  family  residence.  Mr. 
Terry,  who  is  well  known  as  an  enterprising  and  most 
successful  business  man  in  New  York  City,  was  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  the  late  ex-Senator  and 
ex-Governor  Edwin  I).  Morgan,  who  entertained  for 
him  a  great  regard,  and  appointed  him  an  executor  of 
his  will. 

Mr.  Terry  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1822.  He  is  descended  from  Governor 
William  Bradford,  of  the  "Mayflower";  also  from  Mabel 
Harlekenden,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1635 
to  marry  John  Haynes,  Governor-General  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  descended  from 
Edward  III.,  through  a  long  line  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England. 

Mr.  Terry  came  to  New  York  City  in  December, 
1841,  where  he  entered  the  house  of'Ex-Gov.  E.  D, 
Morgan  as  a  clerk.  On  January  1,  1844,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership,  in  which  he  continued  dur- 
ing Mr.  Morgan's  term  as  Governor  and  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  and  until  his  death,  in  1883. 

He  married,  July  22,  1840,  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter 
of  Frederick  T.  Peet,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-  He  is 
largely  interested  in  financial  institutions  in  Nevy 
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York,  being  at  present  a  director  in  one  bank,  vice- 
president  of  a  Trust  Company ;  director  in  two 
Trust  Companies,  also  a  director  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  one  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  four  Railroad  Companies,  and  in 
a  number  of  benevolent  institutions. 

Mr.  Terry  is  a  thorough-going-business-man,  and 
his  advice  is  widely  sought  in  financial  circles  in  and 
about  the  county  in  which  he  lives  and  the  country 
at  large. 

This  place  was  a  part  of  the  old  Requa  farm,  and 
the  scene  of  a  tragic  event  during  the  Revolution.  In 
the  summer  of  1779  a  strong  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  Colonel  Emmerick,  came  up  from  below, 
and  advanced  so  rapidly  upon  Tarrytown  that  the 
Continental  guard,  which  was  quartered  at  Requa's 
house,  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  house 
then  known  as  Requa's  is  now  Mr.  Terry's  gate- 
house. Four  Americans  were  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  were 
taken  prisoners.  It  was  here,  as  the  tradition  states, 
that  Isaac  Martlingh,  a  one-armed  man,  lost  his  life, 
and  also  Polly  Ruckhout,  who  was  mistaken  for  a 
man,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  wearing  a  man's  hat. 

Next  to  "  Pink  Stone,"  on  the  north,  are  the 
grounds  and  house  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  William  Hoge.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sheldon,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hoge  over  thirty 
years  ago.  While  occupied  by  Mr.  Hoge  and  his 
noble  wife  it  was  the  seat  of  an  elegant  and  generous 
hospitality,  which  every  one  who  went  there  felt  it 
was  a  privilege  to  enjoy.  The  lawns  and  waterfalls 
and  views  from  the  west  verandah  up  and  down  the 
river,  were  charming.  Mr.  Hoge  was  a  prominent 
banker  in  New  York  City,  a  man  of  fine  culture  and 
of  fortune,  but  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  and  the  finan- 
cial panic  in  New  York  caused  him  to  suffer  severe 
reverses,  and,  in  orderto  meet  the  demands  upon  him, 
the  place  was  given  up.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Denver  Railroad,  and 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  where,  on  April  3,  187o,  he 
died,  deeply  lamented. 

In  1S7!»  the  place  was  bought  by  "The  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
and  on  Tuesday,  October  14,  1879,  the  building  was 
formally  opened,  with  appropriate  exercises,  by  the 
board  of  directors.  After  prayer  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gal- 
laudet,  Dr.  William  Adams,  president  of  the  board, 
made  a  short  address,  and  was  followed,  in  an  able 
discourse  on  the  history  and  methods  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks.  His 
paper  was  published  in  full  in  the  sixty-first  annual 
report  of  the  institution.  Finding  it  inexpedient  to 
maintain  an  additional  establishment  here,  after  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  provided 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  L888,  which  caused  the 
pupils  here  from  that  State,  numbering  about  seventy, 
to  be  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  ample  room  in  the  in- 
stitution proper  for  all  its  pupils,  except  about  fifty 


small  boys,  who  are  now  taught  in  a  building  near  the 
parent  institution,  it  was  decided  to  close  up  the 
Tarrytown  branch  and  to  remove  the  inmates  to  the 
asylum  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Street,  New 
York.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  June,  1883,  the 
time  of  the  annual  vacation. 

Mr.  Theodore  A.  Strange,  who  occupies  a  delightful 
home  in  Greenburgh,  and  who  has  for  many  years 
been  prominent  in  the  commercial  and  mercantile  life 
of  New  York  City,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Edwin  B. 
Strange,  the  well-known  silk  importt-r,  who  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire,  England,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1837.  Before  leaving  England  Mr.  E.  B.  Strange 
had  married  Miss  Josephine  Louise  Pernot,  a  Parisian 
lady,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  Theodore  A. 
being  the  fifth.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
August  15,  1843. 

After  a  preparatory  course  under  the  celebrated 
private  tutors  Thayer  and  Parker,  in  New  York,  the 
young  man,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  entered  the  Eltham  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  Eltham,  in  Kent.  It  had  been  his  original  in- 
tention to  pursue  a  further  course  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  upon  consideration  he  gave  up  the 
idea  and  returned  to  this  country.  He  entered  the 
importing  house  of  E.  B.  Strange  &  Brother,  then 
consisting  of  his  father  and  uncle,  as  a  clerk,  in  1800. 
Six  years  later,  in  18(!(i,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner, 
the  firm-name  being  changed  to  Strange  &  Brother, 
and  the  business  continuing  as  formerly.  In  1880  his 
father,  whose  death  took  place  in  the  following  year, 
withdrew  from  the  business,  leaving  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Strange,  who,  together 
with  Theodore  A.,  conducted  it  till  February,  1886, 
when  Albert  B.  died.  His  sou  William  then  assume! 
his  share  in  the  concern,  and  the  firm,  at  present  con- 
sisting of  William  and  Theodore  A.,  still  continues 
under  the  old  name  of  Strange  &  Brother.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  house  has,  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion, been  proverbial,  ami  its  credit  stands  us  high  ■ 
that  of  any  like  concern,  either  at  home  or  abroad 
Beside  silk  and  ribbon  importing,  in  which  this  firm 
at  one  time  were  more  extensively  engaged  than  any 
other  house  in  this  country,  they  formerly  gave  much 
attention  to  dealing  in  flowers  and  feathers,  a  branch 
of  the  trade  which  has  lately  been  dropped.  The 
factory  represented  by  the  firm  of  Strange  ix  Brother 
is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Strange  was  formerly  connected  with  many 
social  organizations  in  New  York  City,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member.  During  his  early  mem- 
bership of  this  club  he  was  the  owner  of  the  famous 
sloop-yacht  "Ariadne."  He  is  at  present  a  Mason  of 
high  standing  and  is  connected  with  the  following 
lodges:  Ivanhoe  Lodge  No.  G10  ;  Jerusalem  Chapter, 
No.  8;  Adelphie  Council,  No.  7;  and  Camr  de  Lion 
Oonunandery,  No.  23,  Knights  Templar.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Silk  Association. 
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In  1882  Mr.  Strange  removed  from  Ingleside,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  which  had  been  his  residence  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-six years,  to  Irvington,  where  he  purchased  Granite 
Lodge,  an  elegant  and  spacious  mansion,  of  which 
this  volume  furnishes  a  cut.  He  is  well  known  and 
greatly  esteemed  throughout  Westchester,  especially 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  where  he  has 
long  been  prominent  in  social  circles.  Religiously, 
Mr.  Strange  is  an  Episcopalian  and  is  an  attendant 
of  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Irvington. 

In  May,  1874,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Marks  Tay- 
lor, daughter  of  Hon.  H.  J.  Taylor,  ex-mayor  of 
Jersey  City.  There  are  three  children — Edwin  B., 
Laura  T.  and  Josephine  Louise — all  living. 

Beginning  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
boundary  line  at  Sunnyside  Brook,  but  east  of  Broad- 
way, and  moving  northward,  the  first  place  to  attract 
attention  is  the  house  that  was  built  about  thirty-two 
years  ago,  and,  for  a  time,  occupied  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Coffin.  It  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Peter  Moller,  who  for  several  years  made  it  his 
home.    It  is  a  place  of  many  attractions. 

On  the  ridge  above  it,  to  the  southeast,  is  a  stone 
building,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Cronise.  This 
also  was  built  by  Mr.  Edward  Coffin. 

Just  north  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  fine,  classic 
stone  mansion  and  studio  built  by  the  celebrated  art- 
ist, Albert  Bierstadt,  in  1866.  Here  for  several  years 
he  lived  and  exercised  his  genius,  painting  some  of 
those  pictures  which  are  now  famous  throughout  the 
world.  On  November  10,  1882,  while  Mr.  Bierstadt 
was  absent,  the  house  was  discovered  by  passers-by 
to  be  on  fire.  It  was  too  late  to  save  it,  and  in  a 
short  time  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  blackened 
and  naked  walls. 

On  the  hill  east  of  the  Bierstadt  ruins  is  the  house 
built  and  still  owned  by  Mr.  William  Halstead. 

Some  distance  farther  north,  upon  a  commanding 
eminence,  stands  the  stone  house  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied as  a  summer  residence  by  Mr.  Walter  S  Gur- 
nee.  The  place  is  called  "  Greystone,"  and  the  pros- 
pect from  it  is  very  fine.  The  house  was  built 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  David  M.  Steb- 
bins. 

On  the  immediate  borders  of  Tarrytown,  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  sometimes  quite  within  the  vil- 
lage proper,  are  many  elegant  places  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  spoken  of  in  detail.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  "  Rockview,"  the  charming  country-seat 
of  the  late  Robert  Graves,  which,  in  his  life-time,  he 
did  so  much  to  render  beautiful  and  complete  ;  that  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Barron,  built  by  the  late  Henry  Sheldon, 
and  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bene- 
dict;  that  of  Mr.  George  New:ton,  built  of  stone  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Townsend, 
now  of  New  York  City,  afterwards  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Roberts,  but  now,  after  having  been  en- 
larged and  improved,  the  elegant  residence  of  Mr. 


Newton;  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Vincent,  of  Mr.  B.  S. 
Clark,  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ilazelton,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  late  Luther  Redfield  ;  that  of  the  late  Robert 
Hoe,  the  printing-press  manufacturer;  that  of  the 
late  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Dudley,  but  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  D.  Arch- 
bold  ;  that  of  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  on  the  heights, 
with  magnificent  views  that  sweep  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  Mr.  S.  B. 
Schieffelin,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  "  Ard- 
more,"  the  summer  home  of  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
Robert  Sewell,  Esq.  Farther  up  on  the  east  is  the 
new  and  costly  residence  of  Mr.  James  M.  Sigafus, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape, 
and  affording,  probably,  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be 
obtained  of  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Sigafus,  after 
carrying  a  musket  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
went  far  West,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune,  and  from 
thence  came  East  in  1882.  He  bought  the  land  he  now 
owns  of  Alexander  A.  Meldrum,  on  April  8, 1882.  The 
foundation  of  the  house  v>  as  laid  the  same  year,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  March,  1884.  In  style 
the  house  is  a  French  villa,  with  piazzas  twelve  feet 
wide  around  the  entire  building.  It  is  constructed  of 
pressed  brick  made  at  Glenn's  Falls,  New  York,  with 
terra-cotta  trimmings,  of  which  latter  it  took  sixteen 
car-loads  to  finish  the  edifice.  There  is  said  to  be 
more  terra-cotta  in  this  house  than  in  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  The  granite  columns  are  from 
the  granite  quarry  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts- 

Among  the  many  magnificent  residences  on  the 
borders  of  Tarrytown  is  that  of  Mr.  William  H.  Webb, 
the  famous  ship-builder,  on  its  commanding  elevation, 
with  delightful  views  and  surroundings,  the  house 
erected  and  occupied  by  the  late  John  S.  Mitchell, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mitchell  until  she 
removed  back  to  her  native  place  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

William  H.  Webb,  the  well-known  ship-owner 
and  ship-builder  of  New  York,  now  retired,  was 
born  in  that  city  June  19,  1816.  His  ances- 
tors were  English  and  settled  in  Connecticut  in 
1642.  They  intermarried  with  French  Huguenots, 
from  which  race  (mingled  with  the  Scotch)  his 
mother,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  New  York  in 
colonial  days  was  descended.  Isaac  Webb,  his 
father,  was  one  of  the  principal  ship-builders  of 
America.  He  was  born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  in  boyhood  removed 
with  his  parents  to  New  York  City,  where  he  made 
his  permanent  home.  In  his  youth  he  mastered  the 
art  of  ship-building,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  that 
business  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  He  became 
the  head  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Isaac  Webb  & 
Co.,  and  later  of  the  firm  of  Webb  &  Allan.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  associated  as  partner  with  the 
renowned  ship-builder,  Henry  Eckford,  who  made  a 
national  reputation  in  his  business  during  the  war  of 
1812.    The  property  on  the  East  River  front  once 
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occupied  by  his  extensive  ship-yards  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  Stanton  Street. 

William  Henry  Webb  received  a  good  English  ed- 
ucation, which  was  begun  under  private  tutors  and 
finished  at  the  Columbia  College  Grammar  School  in 
New  York  City.  His  forte  in  study  was  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  it  was  early  evident  that 
he  was  a  born  mathematician.  As  a  boy  he  played 
around  his  father's  ship-yard,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
tried  his  hand  successfully  at  the  construction  of  a 
small  skill',  which  he  built  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion. Before  he  was  fifteen  he  had  put  together 
other  small  craft,  among  them  a  paddle-boat.  His 
father,  who  had  other  views  for  him,  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  development  of  the  boy's  tastes,  and 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  further  effort  in  the 
boat-building  direction.  But  this  could  not  be. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  his  parents  the 
lad  became  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  of  vessels, 
and  quietly  determined  to  learn  marine  architecture. 
To  this  determination  he  resolutely  adhered,  and  al- 
though his  school-teacher,  parents  and  family  friends 
discouraged  him,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
moulding-room,  where  he  was  wont  to  spend  much  of 
his  time,  it  being  supposed  that  he  would  soon  tire  of 
his  newly  found  pastime  and  resume  his  studies  once 
more.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career,  and 
gave  to  America  a  ship-builder  of  whom  any  country 
might  well  be  proud.  He  was  not  a  robust  boy,  and 
from  exposure  in  the  ship-yard  during  cold  weather 
he  contracted  a  severe  illness  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  But  even  this  did  not  "cure "him  of  his 
"  fancy;  "  on  the  contrary,  when  he  recovered  he  was 
as  determined  as  ever,  and  was  suffered  to  have  his 
own  way.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  began  to 
realize  that  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  task,  and, 
boy-like,  he  wavered  for  a  time  and  considered  that 
it  would  be  best  to  give  up  then  and  there.  At  this 
juncture  pride  came  to  his  support,  and  counselled 
that  it  would  be  ignominious  to  fail  where  others  had 
succeeded.  The  result  was  that  he  kept  on,  and  for 
six  years  longer  devoted  himself  with  rare  persistence, 
day  and  night,  to  study  and  experiment,  indulging 
during  the  whole  period  in  but  a  single  week's  vaca- 
tion, and  giving  that  over  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
new  dry  dock  at  the  Boston  navy  yard — the  first  of 
the  kind  built  in  the  United  States.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  under  a  contract  made  with  his  father,  he 
built  the  packet  ship  "  Oxford,"  of  the  Black  Ball 
Line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  Follow  ing 
this  and  under  similar  contracts,  he  built  the  Havre 


packet-ship  "  Duchesse  d'  Orleans,"  the  Liverpool 
packet-ship  "  New  York,"  anil  one  or  two  smaller 
vessels.  All  these  were  completed  before  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  severe  strain  of  this 
work  upon  his  youthful  system  began  to  impair  his 
health,  and  obliged  to  seek  rest  and  restoration  he 
made  a  voyage  in  the  last-named  vessel  on  her  trial 
trip  to  Liverpool.  This  was  his  first  experience  of  the 


sea,  and  he  was  intensely  practical.  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  study  closely  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ship  in  its  natural  element.  While  abroad 
he  made  a  brief  tour  of  Great  Britain  and  was  pay- 
ing a  flying  trip  to  the  continent  when  news  of  his 
father's  death  reached  him  and  caused  his  immediate 
return.  In  April,  1X40,  shortly  after  this  event,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
been  associated  with  his  father,  the  style  of  the  new 
firm  remaining  as  before,  i.  e.,  Webb  &  Allen.  In 
three  years  Mr.  Allen  retired,  and  the  business  fell 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webb,  whose  success 
from  that  time  forward  forms  one  of  the  most  rem ark- 
able  pages  in  the  history  of  ship-building.  In  ls7^-73 
he  retired  from  active  business,  having  built,  up  to 
that  time,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  sizes 
including  London,  Liverpool  and  Havre  packets,  and 
steamships,  and  vessels  of  war  of  the  largest  tonnage, 
and  in  the  aggregate  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  constructor  in  this  country.  At  this  time  he 
was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  owner  of 
tonnage  in  the  United  States,  his  interest  covering  in 
part  or  in  whole  about  fifty  vessels,  both  sail  and 
steam,  most  of  his  own  construction. 

Mr.  Webb  never  built  ships  on  speculation,  but 
always  under  contract.  Having  early  given  evidence 
of  his  ability  in  the  modelling  of  steam  vessels,  he 
was  engaged  to  construct  the  first  steamship  to  run 
between  New  York  and  Savannah.  He  also  built  the 
first  large  steamer  for  the  New  Orleans  trade,  as  well 
as  the  first  steamer  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco.  He  constructed  nearly 
all  the  steamers  subsequently  built  for  that  company. 
The  first  steamer — the  "  California  " — that  entered 
the  Golden  Gate,  also  the  first  three  steamers  selected 
to  carry  the  United  States  mail  from  New  York  to 
China,  via  Aspinwall,  Panama  and  San  Francisco, 
were  built  by  Mr.  Webb.  About  1850  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  model  steam  vessel  of  war  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  whom  he  submitted  his  project,  received 
it  favorably,  stipulating  that  the  vessel  should  be 
built  in  the  government  dock  yards.  This  condition 
Mr.  Webb  could  not  accept  owing  to  its  great  incon- 
venience and  the  jealous  hostility  manifested  by  the 
bureau  of  construction  ;  and,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
Secretary  Dobbin,  the  project  was  abandoned.  A 
similar  proposal  was  made  to  Napoleon  III.,  who 
made  known  his  disposition  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sal, but,  owing  to  objections  made  by  the  marine  de- 
partment of  France,  that  sovereign  declined  ordering 
a  vessel  i"  be  luiill  outside  of  the  imperial  dock-yards. 
In  1851  Mr.  Webb  sent  a  special  agent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  submit  his  proposals  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, but  failed  to  obtain  a  definite  reply.  He  sent 
the  agent  again  in  [862,  and  being  led  by  his  report 
to  believe  that  the  Russian  authorities  might  enter- 
tain the  proposals  if  made  by  the  principal  presenting 
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himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  he  went  thither 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Bodisco,  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  had  previously  de- 
cided adversely  to  the  project,  having  had  considera- 
ble trouble  with  parties  who  formerly  had  obtained 
contracts  from  his  government.  His  opinions  and 
report  doubtless  influenced  the  Emperor  Nicholas' 
decision,  which  was  against  ordering  a  vessel  to  be 
built  in  America.  Under  such  circumstances  almost 
any  other  man  would  have  acknowledged  defeat  and 
abandoned  the  project.  But  Mr.  Webb  felt  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  suffer  defeat,  and  with  the  same 
determination  that  had  characterized  him  both  as 
boy  and  man,  he  renewed  his  proposals,  adding  fur- 
ther inducements,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  the  Naval  Committee.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  General 
Admiral  of  the  Russian  Navy,  was  next  sought. 
After  some  delay — occasioned  by  the  Grand  Duke's 
absence — Mr.  Webb  was  accorded  an  interview  with 
him.  Impressed  by  Mr.  Webb's  representations,  the 
Grand  Duke  promised  to  bring  the  matter  once  more 
to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  having  first  persuaded 
Mr.  Webb  to  agree  to  deliver  the  vessel  when  built  at 
Cronstadt,  a  condition  which  entailed  enormous  risk 
and  responsibility,  but  which  was  acceded  to  through 
necessity.  The  Naval  Committee  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  agreement  now  reported  favorably 
to  the  Emperor,  who  was  finally  induced  to  rescind 
his  previous  orders.  Six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Russian  Capitol  Mr.  Webb  departed  for  New 
York,  bearing  with  him  an  order  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  steam  line-of-battle-ship  after  his  proposed 
model  and  plans,  and  also  other  orders  of  considera- 
ble magnitude. 

The  construction  of  the  first  vessel  was  prosecuted 
under  great  disadvantages.  Almost  before  the  large 
quantity  of  material  necessary  for  its  construction 
could  be  collected  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  allied 
powers  of  England  Erance  and  Turkey.  Notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Webb  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  President  (Mr.  Pierce)  to  proceed — Mr.  Pierce 
saying  "  he  did  not  intend  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  interfered  with  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  legitimate  business  because  England 
and  France  chose  to  quarrel  with  Russia  ; "  backed 
by  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  who  said,  "  Go 
ahead  and  I  will  stand  by  you,"  and  "that  ship5 
builders  in  Great  Britain  were  and  still  are  allowed 
to  fulfill  contracts  under  like  circumstances  " — he  ar- 
ranged with  the  Russian  government  for  a  suspension 
of  the  contract  till  the  restoration  of  peace,  rather 
than  entangle  his  own  government  in  a  question  of 
neutrality  law.  After  peace  was  declared  work  un- 
der the  contract  was  resumed,  but  upon  a  different 
plan,  and  a  new  model  designed  and  submitted  by 
Mr.  Webb,  who  originated  them.  These  involved  a 
less  number  of  guns,  though  of  larger  calibre  and 
mounted  on  fewer  decks.  So  great  are  the  advantages 


presented  by  this  method  that  it  has  since  been 
adopted  in  the  navies  of  all  maritime  countries.  Al- 
though the  Russian  officers  sent  to  this  country  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  this  vessel  (and  who 
had  remained  here  during  the  Crimean  War)  declined 
to  approve  of  the  change  of  plans,  they  were  unspar- 
ing in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction  when  the  ves- 
sel was  actually  tried  at  sea,  because  of  her  perform- 
ances, especially  in  the  matter  of  speed,  and  the 
promise  made  to  the  General  Admiral  when  the  con- 
tract was  obtained.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1858, 
just  one  year  after  the  laying  of  the  keel,  this  screw- 
frigate  of  8teventy-two  guns,  seven  thousand  tons  / 
displacement,  and  named  the  "General  Admiral" — 
in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine — was 
launched  from  Mr.  Webb's  yard  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  She  proved,  it  is  said,  the  fastest  vessel  of  war 
yet  built  (except  the  steam-ram  "  Dunderberg,"  since 
constructed  by  him),  having  made  the  passage  from 
New  York  to  Cherbourg,  France,  in  the  unprece- 
dented time,  for  a  war  ship,  of  eleven  days  and  eight 
hours,  mostly  under  steam  alone.  Mr.  Webb  delivered 
this  magnificent  and  most  powerful  steamer  at  the 
port  of  Croustadt  in  person,  in  the  summer  of  1859. 
He  received  from  the  imperial  Russian  government 
very  valuable  testimonials,  both  written  and  pecuni- 
ary, of  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  received  the 
vessel,  as  well  as  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
eminent  integrity,  and  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
all  promises  and  the  details  of  this  and  other  con- 
tracts were  executed.  Among  these  testimonials  was 
a  manuscript  letter  from  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine, Grand  Admiral  of  Russia,  and  head  of  the  im- 
perial Russian  Navy,  speaking  of  the  promptness, 
eminent  ability  and  perfect  good  faitli  ith  which 
the  several  contracts  had  with  the  government  were 
carried  out.  Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  gold 
box  encircled  with  diamonds  and  mounted  with  other 
precious  stones.  The  letter  referred  to  is  more  highly 
esteemed  by  Mr.  Webb  than  anything  he  ever  re- 
ceived, on  account  of  the  very  strong  language  in 
which  it  is  couched. 

The  unexampled  success  of  the  frigate  "  General 
Admiral "  soon  became  known  to  the  naval  authori- 
ties in  Europe,  and  especially  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  Spain,  with  which  a  contract  of 
magnitude  for  naval  vessels  was  fully  negotiated  at 
Madrid  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  person,  during  the  autumn 
of  1861,  but  was  afterward  withdrawn  by  that  govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion 
in  this  country,  it  being  influenced  by  the  rebel 
Preston,  of  Kentucky,  then  our  Minister  at  Madrid. 
About  this  time,  and  while  Mr.  Webb  was  still  in 
Europe,  Count  Cavour  sent  an  invitation  to  New 
York  for  him  to  visit  Turin.  He  went  thither  after 
leaving  Madrid  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Italian  government  to  construct  two  iron-clad  screw 
frigates,  each  of  thirty-six  heavy  guns  and  six  thou- 
sand tons  displacement,  afterward  named  the  "  Re 
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d'ltalia  "  and  "  Re  di  Portogallo."  In  the  construc- 
tion of  these  vessels — the  first  iron-dads  ever  built  in 
this  country — Mr.  Webb  encountered  many  obstacles. 
Shortly  after  the  contract  was  obtained  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  prices  for  material  and 
labor  rose  rapidly.  Rut  notwithstanding  this  and  that 
he  was  also  largely  engaged  in  re-building  and  re- 
fitting, for  war  purposes,  many  steam  vessels  for  the 
National  Government  and  constructing  several  large 
ones  for  the  merchant  marine,  Mr.  Webb  completed 
both  successfully  and  delivered  them  safely  to  the 
Italian  government  in  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract. 

The  "  Re  d' Italia,"  which  was  the  first  iron-clad 
steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  found  to 
possess  extraordinary  sea-going  qualities  and  speed, 
and  made  the  passage  in  the  winter  season  from  New 
York  to  Naples,  a  distance  of  over  five  thousand 
miles,  in  eighteen  days  and  twenty  hours.  The 
"  Re  di  Portogallo "  was  no  less  a  success  in  every 
particular.  So  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Italian 
government  did  the  literal  and  liberal  fulfillment  of 
these  contracts  prove  that  King  Victor  Emanuel,  by 
royal  decree  dated  January  31,  1876,  conferred  on 
Mr.  Webb  the  order  of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazarus — 
a  most  distinguished  honor,  as  this  order  of  knight- 
hood is  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prized  in  Europe.  While  the  frigates  were  in 
course  of  construction  Mr.  Webb  accepted  an  order 
from  our  own  government  to  build  a  screw-ram  of 
large  tonnage,  expressly  adapted  for  the  heaviest 
armament,  to  possess  unexampled  speed  and  the  best 
sea-going  qualities — combined  with  others  never  be- 
fore attained — the  model  and  plans  to  be  designed  by 
himself.  In  a  short  time  Mr  Webb  had  both  model 
and  plan  before  the  naval  authorities  at  Washington. 
They  were  at  once  submitted  to  a  board  of  naval  ex- 
perts, who  reported  adversely.  Mr.  Webb  earnestly 
opposed  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  board,  con- 
tending that  they  could  not  understand,  and  of  course 
could  not  appreciate,  the  advantages  of  his  plan,  and 
at  last  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Welles)  a  contract  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  war 
vessels  ever  built.  The  craft,  known  at  first  as  the 
"  Dunderberg,"  but  re-christened  "  Rochambeau  " 
upon  her  entrance  into  the  French  navy,  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Webb  as  a  model  entirely  distinct 
from  the  turret  or  monitor  system,  and  embodied 
many  novelties,  among  them  a  ram  of  peculiar  build 
and  great  power.  The  dimensions  of  the  "  Dunder- 
berg"— three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  on  deck, 
sixty-light  feet  breadth  of  beam  and  twenty-two  feet 
depth  of  hold,  and  its  displacement  of  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  tons — made  it  the  largest  iron-clad  built 
up  to  that  time.  Two  of  its  great  advantages — a  large 
amount  of  room  for  miscellaneous  purposes  and  a 
tenet  draught  of  water  than  any  other  large  armored 
voscl — resulted  from  Mr.  Webb's  practical  mastery 
of  the  subject  of  naval  architecture.  When  this  ship 
was  put  on  trial  her  performances  surpassed  all  ex- 


pectation, far  exceeding  all  promises  made  by  its 
builder  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  and 
fairly  astounded  the  world.  Her  record  at  sea,  fully 
armed  and  in  commission,  fifteen  and  three-tenths 
knots  an  hour,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  vessel  of  war.  This  extraordinary  speed,  together 
with  the  immense  weight  of  the  broadside  battery 
(four  thousand  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  solid  shot) 
and  the  prow,  made  the  "  Dunderberg  "  what  it  has 
ever  since  remained,  the  most  formidable  vessel  afloat 
The  termination  of  the  Rebellion  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  "Dunderberg"  led  Mr.  Webb  to  propose 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  be  allowed  to 
sell  her  to  a  foreign  power  ;  and  as  that  functionary 
agreed,  Mr.  Webb  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
Congress  directing  Mr.  Welles  to  release  him  from  his 
contract.  Many  prominent  Americans  opposed  this 
proceeding,  contending  that  such  a  terrible  engine  of 
destruction  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our 
own  possession.  The  vessel  at  last  found  a  buyer  in 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  terms  of  the  pur- 
chase provided  only  for  delivery  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  As  such  a  vessel  had  never  before  crossed  the 
ocean,  the  French  Admiralty  hesitated  to  undertake 
her  delivery  in  Franc*,  and  Mr.  Webb  was  ap- 
proached with  an  offer  of  contract  to  take  her  to  Cher- 
bourg. 

Against  the  protests  of  his  nautical  friends,  Mr. 
Webb  accepted  without  hesitation  this  contract. 
When  this  matter  was  settled,  the  French  admiral, 
sent  with  a  crew  to  New  York  by  his  government  ex- 
pressly to  take  the  ship  to  France,  promised  of  his 
own  volition,  unsought  and  unexpected  by  Mr.  Webb, 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  if  the  ship  was 
safely  delivered.  She  was  so  delivered  in  fine  order, , 
with  Mr.  Webb  on  board,  in  the  remarkably  short 
passage  of  fourteen  days,  after  unusually  heavy  wea- 
ther, and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  by  whose  direction  she  had  been  purchased, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  French  Admiralty.  Owing 
to  this  opposition  of  the  French  Marine,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Emperor  when  the  ship  was  delivered, 
and  the  necessary  departure  for  home  of  Mr.  Webb 
before  the  Emperor's  return,  the  promised  order  of 
the  Legion  was  not  presented  to  him,  although  the 
archives  of  their  Marine  Department  show  the  prom- 
ise, but  do  not  record  its  fulfillment. 
.  In  direct  contrast  to  these  gigantic  vessels  of  war 
are  the  two  floating  palaces — the  steamers  "  Bristol  " 
and  "Providence" — now  running  from  New  York 
in  the  route  to  Boston  via  Long  Island  Sound,  both  of 
which  were  built  subsequently  by  Mr.  Webb.  These 
boats  were  constructed  on  models  of  his  own,  which 
were  objected  to  at  the  time  by  experts  as  impractica- 
ble and  unsafe.  The  success  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, which  at  their  initial  trial  accomplished  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  surpassing  in  speed  any  steamers  pre- 
viously built,  afforded  another  proof  of  Mr.  Webb's 
profound  mastery  of  naval  architecture  and  COBH 
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pletely  overthrew  his  woukl-be  critics.  Another  of 
his  notable  achievements  was  the  model  steamer  built 
by  him  in  18(J(>  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  afterward  named  the  "  China,"  to  run 
between  San  Francisco  and  China.  This  vessel,  one 
of  the  largest,  strongest  and  fastest  merchant  steam- 
ships ever  constructed  in  this  country,  has  a  capacity 
for  carrying  one  thousand  two  hundred  passengers 
and  two  thousand  tons  of  freight.  Although  she  has 
encountered  several  hurricanes  in  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Seas,  she  has  weathered  them  all  and  is 
still  considered  one  of  the  stanchest  vessels  in  the 
world.  The  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch  do  not 
permit  of  reference  being  made  to  the  many  other 
important  vessels  built  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  but  a  few 
additional  examples  can  be  given  in  these  pages. 
Prominent  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  a  Liverpool  packet,  the  first  full  three- 
decked  merchant  vessel  built  in  this  country;  and  the 
ship  "  Ocean  Monarch,"  possessing  greater  freight  ca- 
pacity than  any  previously  constructed.  The  latter  has 
taken  on  board  over  seven  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
at  a  single  lading,  drawing  no  more  than  eighteen  and 
a  half  feet  of  water.  The  clipper-ships  "  Challenge," 
"Comet,"  "Invincible,"  "Young  America"  and 
"  Black  Hawk "  also  deserve  especial  mention  as 
marvels  of  beauty  and  speed.  All  became  celebrated, 
and  the  "Comet,"  under  Captain  Gardner,  made  the 
passage  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  in 
seventy-six  days.  The  "  Young  America"  was  recently 
sold  to  Holland  merchants,  after  a  continuous  service 
of  over  thirty  years  without  serious  accident,  during 
which  time  she  has  made  a  record  for  very  many  of 
the  most  rapid  passages  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  an  average  of  passages  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  vessel  on  record. 

But  though  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-build- 
ing, Mr.  Webb  did  not  confine  his  activity  to  that 
department  of  usefulness.  He  originated  or  took 
part  in  other  enterprises,  several  of  them  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance.  He  established  an  inde- 
pendent line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  previously  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  He  is 
now  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  board  of  direct- 
ors of  that  company.  He  contributed  as  much  money 
as  any  other  individual  to  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in 
that  enterprise  till  1872,  when  he  sold  it  at  the  high- 
est price  ever  yet  obtained  for  it,  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars  per  share  (par  value  one  hundred  dol- 
lars). In  1871  he  made  his  first  visit  to  San  Francisco 
by  rail.  Referring  to  it,  he  said  that  on  approaching 
the  city,  across  the  bay,  while  lighted  by  gas  "  he 
could  hardly  realize  that  the  man  was  still  living  who 
built  the  first  steamer  that  ever  entered  the  Golden 
Gate."  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he 
was  given  a  public  reception  by  the  citizens  generally, 
more  especially  the  earliest  settlers,  who,  in  their 
ii. — 24 


speeches,  complimented  him  as  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  important  enterprises  connected  with  the 
building  up  of  their  city.  Mr.  Webb's  capital  and 
enterprise  established  in  1868  a  line  of  steamers  in 
the  European  trade  and  kept  it  running  a  number  of 
years,  during  a  part  of  which  time  it  was  the  only 
American  Hue  then  engaged.  He  also  sent  the  first 
American  passenger  steamer  into  the  Baltic.  Subse- 
quently he  established  a  line  of  mail  steamers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Australia  via  Honolulu  and 
different  islands  in  the  Pacific,  embracing  a  distance 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  the  longest  con- 
tinuous mail^route  in  operation  in  the  world.  It  was 
found  that  this  enterprise  required  government  aid ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  his  Cabinet  and  of  the  Post-office 
Committee,  of  both  Houses,  Congress  refused  a  subsidy, 
and  Mr.  Webb  after  maintaining  the  line  two  years 
at  a  pecuniary  loss,  abandoned  it  till  a  more  propi- 
tious season  or  wiser  legislation.  As  a  ship-builder  he 
has  won  world-wide  fame.  Probably  no  greater  mas- 
ter of  the  science  of  naval  architecture  has  ever  been 
produced  by  this  or  any  other  country,  for  he  not  only 
built  the  clipper-ships,  the  steamships  and  the  armor- 
ed vessels  of  war,  the  magnitude  and  achievements  of 
which  have  made  him  celebrated,  but  he  also  origin- 
ated and  designed  the  plans  and  models  for  them ; 
and  in  their  construction  made  a  radical  departure  in 
many  points  from  time-honored  methods,  and  actu- 
ally revolutionized  our  merchant  and  naval  marine 
by  his  daring  and  successful  innovations.  In  this 
work  he  developed  a  high  order  of  genius,  and,  using 
a  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  never  surpassed,  has 
successfully  solved  problems  which  for  centuries  had 
been  the  despair  of  those  similarly  enga^od.  In  all 
the  vessels  designed  by  him  great  speed  is  combined 
with  extraordinary  carrying  capacity  and  the  highest 
attainable  strength.  Vessels  that  he  built  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  remain  to  this  day  marvels 
of  strength,  durability,  celerity,  capacity  and  elegance; 
and  some  of  his  more  recent  constructions  have  no 
equals  of  their  kind.  One  who  has  written  of  Mr. 
Webb's  achievements  justly  remarks:  "Historians 
and  biographers  have  ever  been  quick  to  discern  and 
recognize  the  peculiarly  worthy  characteristics  of 
men  who  have  excelled  in  military  achievements, 
statesmanship,  literature,  science  and  art,  while  men 
of  greater  genius,  keener  perceptions  and  superior 
executive  ability,  whose  unparalleled  success  has, 
been  less  conspicuous,  yet  far  more  important,  have 
failed  to  secure  a  place  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  Men 
whose  genius  and  capacity  have  originated  measures, 
devised  the  instruments  and  executed  the  plans  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufacT 
tures,  for  national  defense  and  the  protection  of  na- 
tional power,  are  often  too  little  known,  by  the  public 
at  large,  to  be  appreciated."  In  this  latter  class  of 
public  benefactors  Mr.  Webb  holds  a  leading  place, 
for,  as  the  writer  above  quoted  adds:  "The  influence 
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of  but  few  men  giving  direction  to  the  maritime  and 
marine  interests  of  this  and  other  nations  has  ever 
equaled  that  of  Mr.  William  H.  Webb."  Since  Mr. 
Webb's  retirement,  in  1872-73,  from  active  business  he 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
political  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  birth.  Without 
ever  being  prominent  in  politics  x>r  desirous  of  politi- 
cal preferment,  Mr.  Webb  was  offered  the  nomination 
for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City  on  three  several 
occasions, — first  by  the  Democrats  before  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  afterward  by  the  Republicans,  all  of  which 
he  declined.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  president 
of  a  body  of  moneyed  gentlemen,  large  tax-payers  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  actively  and  constantly  engaged, 


large,  and  among  them  he  is  known  and  respected  as 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  most  unsel- 
fish patriotism.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1843,  he 
married,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Miss  Henrietta 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Enoch  Hidden.  He  has  two 
sons,  William  Edgar  and  Marshall,  both  born  in  that 
city. 

Abram  O.  Willsea,  another  prominent  citizen  of 
Greenburgh,  familiarly  known  as  "  Captain  "  Willsea, 
is  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Willsea,  who,  shortly  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  removed  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Dobbs  Ferry,  where  he  purchased  four  hundred  acres 
of  land,  now  included  in  the  estates  of  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
James  Wilds.  Jr.,  and  Cortland  Palmer.  A  son  of  Daniel 


at  their  own  expense,  in  efforts  to  counteract  the  I  Willsea,  Frederick  B.  Willsea,  who  for  many  years  was 


vicious  and  extravagant 
management  of  the  mu- 
nicipal affairs  of  that- 
city.  This  organization 
— to  the  work  of  which 
he  has  devoted  himself 
with  marked  zeal — has 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  en- 
actment of  many  health- 
ful and  restrictive  laws, 
and  at  different  times  two 
amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  ihe  State,  the 
last  at  the  election  in  the 
fall  of  1884,  limiting  the 
taxation  and  expendi- 
tures of  cities,  thereby 
saving  immense  sums  to 
property-owners,  especial- 
ly in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Webb  is  con" 
nected  as  an  officer  or 
director  with  several  other 
organizations  and  corpor- 
ations and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  in  all  of 

them  he  exerts  a  marked  influence.  Rich  in  this 
world's  goods, — the  legitimate  fruit  of  years  of  close 
application,  unremitting  labor  and  brilliant  enter- 
prise,— he  is  richer  still  in  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  personal 
appearance  he  is  of  medium  height  and  has  the 
earnest  countenance  and  wiry  frame  indicating 
the  brain-worker.  Activity  seems  the  need  of  his 
nature,  and  far  from  seeking  the  rest  he  has  so 
well  earned,  he  still  by  choice  occupies  himself  in  en- 
deavoring to  be  of  service  to  the  general  public  and 
to  the  unfortunate  of  his  native  city.  He  has  trav- 
eled extensively  and  has  a  rich  fund  of  experience 
and  reminiscence  to  draw  from  in  general  conversa- 
tion.   His  acquaintance  with  public  men  is  very 


engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business  between 
New  York  and  Dobbs 
Ferry,  and  who  also  con- 
ducted a  country  store  at 
the  latter  place,  married 
Nancy  Odell,  daughter  of 
Abram  Odell,  well  known 
Lb  Westchester  County. 
Seven  children  were  the 
result  of  this  union,  of 
which  Abram  O.,  born  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  July  21, 
1821,  was  the  eldest. 

Captain  Willsea  spent 
his  early  days  at  the  dis- 
trict school  in  his  native 
place,  which  he  left,  when 
thirteen  years  of  age,  for 
the  White  Plains  Acad- 
emy, where  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  two  years' 
course  under  that  thor- 
ough teacher  Professor 
Swinburne.  At  fifteen  he 
left  the  academy  to  enter 
his  father's  store,  remain- 
N  ing  for  three  years  as  a 
clerk,  after  which  he 
spent  a  short  period  in  New  York  City.  Return- 
ing to  Dobbs  Ferry,  he  entered  his  father's  ser- 
vice, leaving  it  again,  however,  after  four  or  rive  years, 
to  identify  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  Yonkere 
Freight  Line,  then  under  the  control  of  Captain  Gar- 
rison. He  remained  in  Yonkers  till  1S4<>,  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  the  Dobbs  Ferry  freight  business 
in  his  hands. 

During  sixteen  years  Captain  Willsea  continued  to 
manage  this  enterprise,  building  up  for  himself,  by  a 
slow  but  sure  process  of  honest  dealing,  both  an  am- 
ple fortune  and  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  upright- 
ness which  may  well  be  envied  by  many  a  richer  man. 
That  he  has  won  for  himself  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens  is  fully  shown  by  the  political  hon- 
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ors  which  have  been  constantly  thrust  upon  him.  In 
1862,  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
ness, he  was  elected  commissioner  of  highways  for 
a  term  of  three  years  ;  but,  resigning  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  was  elected  supervisor,  which  office  he 
held  for  seventeen  consecutive  years,  being  three  years 
chairman  of  the  board.  For  three  years  he  was  also 
school  trustee  and  president  of  the  school  board. 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Hoffman  he  was  ap- 
pointed port  warden  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  he 
served  as  president  of  the  board  two  years.  He  was 
also  engaged  for  five  years  in  the  coal  and  lumber 
business  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  together  with  George  B. 
Taylor,  under  the  firm-name  of  Taylor,  Willsea  & 
Son. 

For  eight  years  Captain  Willsea  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Greenburgh  Savings-Bank,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Masonic  Lodge,  Diamond,  No.  555,  and  was  its  first 
Master.  He  was  formerly  a  trustee  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Dobbs  Ferry.  He  married,  April  17,  1847, 
Miss  Catherine  Irving  Odell,  daughter  of  William 
Odell.  He  has  four  children,  —  Frederick  W., 
Amanda,  Ida  May  and  Francis  Eldorado. 

Probably  no  gentleman  in  or  about  Dobbs  Ferry 
has  had  more  to  do  with  its  substantial  progress  or 
good  government  than  has  Captain  Willsea. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Tarrytown  is  the 
prominent  place  of  Mr.  Peter  S.  Hoe;  on  an  elevation, 
farther  east,  the  Italian  villa  of  Mr.  Charles  Rockwell, 
the  well-known  astronomer ;  and  west  of  Broadway  is 
the  grand  old  place,  with  its  fine  trees  and  prospects, 
formerly  owned  by  General  James  Benedict,  but  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Captain  Ed- 
ward B.  Cobb.  It  was  here  that  General  Benedict's 
son,  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Benedict,  a  gentleman 
of  fine  intellectual  ability  and  cultivation,  who  had 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  and  won  for  himself 
the  public  confidence  and  respect,  died  June  15,  1885. 

Farther  up  on  the  hill,  to  the  northeast,  is  the 
splendid  residence  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hatch,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  well 
known  at  once  for  his  large  business  relations  and  for 
his  benevolent  and  philanthropic  efforts.  "The  Cas- 
tle "  which  he  occupies  was  built  of  stone  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  John  J.  Herrick,  afterwards  im- 
proved by  successive  owners,  and  now,  standing  on  the 
height,  presents  a  noble  appearance  to  the  beholder, 
and  looks  down  over  the  village,  and,  indeed,  over  the 
whole  region — north,  west  and  south. 

There  are  several  pleasant  places  on  the  elevated 
land  north  of  the  Castle,  among  them  that  of  James 
S.  Millard,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer;  and  north  of 
the  Upper  Main  Street  road,  running  east  to  the 
Northern  Railroad  Depot,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Hall ;  the  late  residence  of  Captain  Jacob 
Storm,  now  occupied  by  Mount  Hope  Ladies'  Semin- 
ary; the  Sgobell  place,  on  the  east ;  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Gould's  residence,  on  the  west;  the  house  of  Mr.  J. 


Rice,  who  is  now  in  California;  and  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  William  S.  Wilson,  the  late  Frances  Brown, 
William  Smith  Brown,  George  Silver,  H.  A.  Grant 
and  the  stone  mansion  built  by  Philo  H.  Perry,  but 
now  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Ambrose  C. 
Kingsland.  From  nearly  all  these  places  there  are 
fine  views  of  the  river.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
ridge  is  the  pleasantly-situated  residence  of  the  late 
Sanford  Cobb,  having  south  of  it  the  recently-com- 
pleted residence  of  Mr.  John  Rockwell,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it  the  delightful  home  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Blake,  through  whose  grounds  flows  the  Andre  Brook, 
thus  dividing.his  premises  between  Greenburgh  and 
Mount  Pleasant. 

CHURCHES  IN  TARRYTOWN. 

There  are  five  churches  in  Tarrytown  proper,  which, 
following  the  dates  of  their  origin,  respectively,  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  following  order:  1-  The  Asbury 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  2.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  known  as  "  Christ  Church."  3. 
The  Second  Reformed  Church.  4,  The  First  Baptist 
Church.  5.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — It  is 
said  that  as  early  as  1788  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
an  eminent  Methodist  minister,  formed  a  circuit  em- 
bracing the  south  and  west  sides  of  Westchester 
County  and  the  towns  along  the  river  as  far  north  as 
the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Dutchess.  In  1808  the  ap- 
pointment at  Tarrytown  had  become  so  important  as 
to  require  the  erection  of  a  church  building  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  society.  Mrs.  Dr.  Beekman  of- 
fered for  the  purpose  a  lot  on  Broadway,  near  Wildey 
Street ;  but,  as  most  of  the  members  lived  under  the 
hill,  near  the  river,  it  was  not  viewed  as  a  desirable 
place,  and  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  William 
Requa  having  then  offered  a  lot  of  ground  just  west 
of  where  Dr.  Linson  now  lives,  south  of  Main  Street 
and  in  Windle  Park,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  offer  was 
accepted.  On  April  20,  1807,  measures  were  taken  to 
give  the  society  a  legal  incorporation,  and  to  erect  the 
church  building  on  the  lot  thus  proposed; 

In  1820  or  1821,  the  incorporation  having  lapsed  by 
neglecting  to  choose  trustees,  the  church  was,  in 
August,  1821,  re-incorporated.  The  building  that 
was  erected  on  Main  Street,  and  within  Windle  Park, 
is  described  as  exceedingly  unpretentious  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  harmony,  no  doubt,  with  the  views  ot 
church  architecture  which  were  held  by  the  Method- 
ists at  that  day.  In  1837  the  church  had  so  in- 
creased as  to  require  a  new  and  more  suitable  edifice. 
A  lot  was  accordingly  purchased  from  Dr.  Scribner, 
in  Washington  Street,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  upon  it  the  congregation  proceeded  to 
build  the  new  church.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
April  17,  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Marvin  Richardson,  pre- 
siding elder.  The  building  was  to  be  forty  by  sixty 
feet  and  the  cost  to  be  five  thousand  three  hundred 
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and  ninety-four  dollars.  The  building  committee 
were  S.  Swurtwout,  Pierre  Wildey  and  Andrew  D. 
Archer.  At  the  completion, of  the  church  it  was  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev. 
Noah  Levings,  D.D.,  who  also  preached  the  sermon 
on  Hebrews  xi.  1.  The  Rev.  J.  Young  and  the  Kev. 
D.  Sutton  were  the  preachers  in  charge.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  this  time  that  the  church  took  the  name  of 
"  the  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  a  name 
by  which  it  had  not  been  known  before.  A  debt  of 
two  thousand  dollars  upon  the  edifice  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  was  canceled  two  years  later  by  subscription. 

The  parsonage,  adjoining  the  church  on  the  north, 
was  built  in  1854.  It  cost,  together  with  the  lot,  the 
sum  of  forty-eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  1857  the  church  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  feet  to  its  length,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars,  of  which  amount 
Allan  G.  Newman  gave  one  thousand  dollars.  In 
1865  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  church,  amount- 
ing to  fifty-six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  was  hap- 
pily cancelled.  Since  1845  there  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  twenty-one  pastors,  during  whose  terms  of 
service  there  have  been  several,  and  in  some  cases 
powerful,  revivals.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Hatfield,  D.D. 

Christ  Church  (Episcopal). — Christ  Church,  Tar- 
rytown,  was  organized  as  a  parish  in  1836,  and  the 
church  erected  the  following  year.  The  Rev.  William 
Creighton,  D.D.,  was  the  first  rector,  who  was  also  the 
rector  of  Zion  Church,  Greenburgh,  Dobbs  Ferry  and 
afterwards  of  St.  Mary's,  Beechwood,  in  the  township 
of  Ossining,  just  north  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  line. 
On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  in  1865,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Sel- 
den  Spencer,  who  had  been  his  assistant  since  1853. 

The  church  edifice  has  been  twice  enlarged  and  will 
peat  about  five  hundred  persons.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  having  numbered  among  its  members, 
from  an  early  date,  Washington  Irving,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  warden  of  the  church  and  a  devout  wor- 
shipper and  communicant  at  its  altar.  Since  his 
death,  in  1859,  Christ  Church  has  been  a  kind  of 
Mecca  to  the  admirers  of  our  great  American  author. 
His  pew  is  still  preserved,  and  a  beautiful  mural  lab- 
let,  erected  by  the  vestry,  marks  the  tender  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  by  the  pariah. 

The  following  account  of  the  tablet,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  upon  it,  as  of  other  interest- 
ing memorials  in  the  church,  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  rector: 

"  In  the  centre  is  tlin  Irving  nmt  of  arms — two  royal  supporters  hold- 
I nvr  a  shield  emblazoned  « ith  holly  leaves,  having  a*  n  cn-t  I  hand 
holding  a  hunch  of  holly.  The  tradition  it*  thnt  when  Robert  Hi  nee,  of 
Sc. .timid,  wiisa  fugitive  from  King  Edward,  he,  with  William  Irvine  — 
the  firnt  Irving  of  whom  we  have  any  record—  took  refuge  in  a  copse  of 
holly  ami  escaped  detection.  On  coming  out,  Hruce  plucked  off  Die  top. 
nioHt  branch  of  the  hollv,  and  adopted  it  an  his  own  crest  with  the  inotio, 
mh  uili;  ruh  wm/.m  cirrim  —  'thriving  in  sun  or  shade  ' — in  pMparitJ  or 
diversity.  On  ascending  the  thnine,  he  k nibbled  Willimndc  Irvine,  his 
faithful  friend  in  adversity,  gave  him  the  Castle  of  Drum,  in  Aberdeen, 


and  also  this,  his  own  coat  of  arms,  in  memory  of  his  perilous  escape. 
Holly  leavesand  berries  are  lieautifully  interwoven  on  the  Uihlet. 
"  Underneath  the  coat  of  arms  is  the  inscription  — 
1  Washington  Irving 
Born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  April  3d  178.1. 
For  many  years  a  Communicant  and  Warden  of  this  Church, 
and 

Re|>eatedly  one  of  its  Delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Dioccsa. 
Loved,  Honored,  Revered, 
He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
November '28,  1859.'  " 

There  are  two  tablets  by  the  east  doors  of  the  church, 
which  preserve  the  memory  of  two  Christian  women, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  communicants  of  Christ 
Church.    The  inscriptions  are, — 
"In 

memory  of 
Maria  Philips 
(Relict  of  Frederick  Philips,) 
of  Philipstown,  Putnam  Got,  N.  Y. 
who  departed  thi-  life  the  13th  day  of 
November  A.  D.  1839, 
aged  68  years. 
Her  remains  rest  w  ithin  the  walls  of 
the  tower  of  this  church. 
'  The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed  '  — 
Prov.  x.  7." 

"In 
memory  of 
Catharine  Kemble, 
Born  October,  1705, 
and  departed  this  life  the  1610  day  of  July 
A.  D.  1843. 
Sist  r  to  Maria  Philips. 
In  death  they 
were  not 
Divided." 

Mmtnment  in  the  Chancel  to  the  memimj  of  Dr.  CrrinhUm. 
'  "  In  memory  of 
William  Creighton,  I).  D.  ^ 
Founder  of  this  Parish,  A.  D.  1836. 
Who  as  Rector  from  that  time  until  his  death 
Devoted  the  faithful  service  of  nearly  30  yearn 
a  free  will  offering,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  C.od. 
Born  Feb.  22d,  1793. 
Died  April  23d,  1865. 

Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York,  1816  to  1836. 
Hector  of  /.ion  Church,  Ureenbnrg,  N.  Y.,  1836  to  1847. 
Founder,  18SII,  and  Minister  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beechwood. 
President  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  1 845-1 8V2  and  ls.%4. 
Fleeted  to,  and  declined,  the  Episcopate  of  New  York,  1851. 
President  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  the  General  Convention,  185S- 
1856,  1859. 

The  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Christ  Church  erect  this  monument  in 
the  Holy  Place  w  here  their  beloved  Pastor  broke  the  Krcad  of  Life  lotbe 
people  of  his  charge,  us  a  record  of  their  love  and  veneration  for  one 
who,  in  a  long  and  faithful  ministry,  and  in  the  noblest  exercise  of  the 
chanties  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  blessed  this  Parish  and  the 
neighborhisHl,  and  obtained  the  highest  offices  of  trust  in  this  Diorrss, 
anil  in  the  church  at  large. 

1  Remember  them  that  bale  the  rule  over  you.  who  have  spoken  unto 
you  the  Word  of  foul,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their 

conversation."' 

7'iMc/  in  memory  of  \athnni*l  /?.  /fo/mcv    ln*eri^ti"H  »n  n  l*r  "  cn»m. 
"  In 
Blessed 
memory  of 
Nathaniel  R.  Holmes, 
Imv  Founder 
of  this  Parish, 
1836-1881. 
Filtered  into  Rest,  tVtober  31st,  1881." 
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The  parish  of  Christ  Church  numbers  about  one 
hundred  families,  five  hundred  souls  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants.  A  very  fine  rectory,  adjoin- 
ing the  church  on  the  west,  was  built  in  1875,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  rector  and  his  family. 

Second  Reformed  Church. — The  Second  Re- 
formed Church  of  Tarrytown  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
as  having  a  church  edifice  that  was  built  nearly  fif- 
teen years  before  the  church  ecclesiastical  had  an  or- 
ganized existence.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  almost  to  the  close  of  1851  the  Old  Dutch  Church 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  dating  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  while  it  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle church  organization,  had,  from  1837  onward, 
really  two  church  buildings,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
two  congregations.  One  building  was  known  as  the 
North  Church,  or  the  Old  Church  across  the  Poean- 
tico  Bridge,  and  the  other  as  the  South  Church,  on 
the  east  side  of  Broadway,  fronting  the  river,  not  far 
above  the  intersection  of  Main  Street.  The  South 
Church  was  built  in  1837  upon  land  given  for  that 
purpose,  together  with  a  lot  adjoining  for  the  erection 
of  a  parsonage,  which  now  stands  upon  it,  by  the  late 
Abraham  Storms  and  Julia  Martling  Hart,  who  after 
the  decease  of  her  first  husband,  William  Hart,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Abraham  Storms.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Storms  also  gave  the  bell,  upon  which  their  names 
were  cast.  When  this  bell  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
one,  weighing  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  on  December  4,  1873,  that  the  striking 
of  the  town  clock  in  the  steeple  might  be  heard  all 
over  the  village,  their  names  were  re-cast  upon  it. 
They  were  always  warm  friends  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Storms  died  January  22,  1862,  and  Mrs.  Storms,  who 
continued  to  reside  on  the  homestead  nearly  opposite 
the  church,  died  May  25,  1878,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  her  age. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
in  1850,  there  was  an  influx  of  people  moving  in  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  the  increase  in  numbers  and  the  variety  of 
tastes  and  preferences  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
division  of  the  Old  Church  into  two  bands.  While 
many  of  the  long-time  residents  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  Old  Church  edifice  on  account  of  a  thousand  sa- 
cred associations,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  had 
lately  come  in  from  the  city  felt  that  it  was  too  far 
from  their  homes  and  therefore  too  inconvenient. 
Instead  of  having  a  morning  service  in  the  Old  North 
Church  and  an  afternoon  or  evening  service  in  the 
South  Church,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  have 
simultaneous  services  in  both  churches,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  finally,  that  instead  of  there  being  one  or- 
ganization there  came  to  be  two.  (See  the  history  of 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  of  (Sleepy  Hollow,  under  the 
head  of  Mount  Pleasant.) 

The  formal  separation  took  place  in  1851.  That 
part  of  the  congregation  that  remained  and  con- 
tinued to  worship  in  the  Old  Church  across  the 


Pocantico  took  the  name  of  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Tarry  town,  and  the  other  part,  that 
bought  the  South  Church  edifice,  with  its  grounds 
and  parsonage  on  Broadway,  took  the  name  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Tarrytown.  The 
Second  Church  was  duly  organized  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 24,  1851,  by  a  committee  of  the  Classis  of 
Westchester,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  See,  of 
Unionville;  the  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  of  Hast- 
ings ;  and  the  Elder  William  See,  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  half- 
past  two  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  See,  on  Isaiah  lx. 
15  :  "  A  joy  of  many  generations."  After  the  usual 
religious  services  seventy-five  members  presented 
certificates  of  dismission  from  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Tarrytown  and  were  duly  organized 
as  the  Second  Reformed' Dutch  Church  of  Tarrytown. 
The  male  members  present  then  elected  the  following 
officers  by  ballot : 

Elders. — Abraham  Storms,  Jacob  Storm,  San  ford 
Cobb,  Jr.,  and  Andrew  See. 

Deacons. — William  A.  Wildey,  Fenelon  Hasbrouck, 
M.D.,  Charles  F.  Harrison,  Andrew  D.  Archer. 

They  were  ordained  to  their  respective  offices  by 
the  Rev.,John  Mason  Ferris,  on  December  14, 1851. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferris  having  resigned  his  position 
as  pastor  of  the  Old  Church  and  having  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Second  Church,  just  organized,  was  in- 
stalled as  its  first  pastor  on  Sabbath  evening,  January 
11,  1852.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Abel  T-  Stewart,  of  Greenville,  afterwards  pastor  of 
the  First  Church.  The  charge  was  delivered  to  the 
pastor  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  See,  of  Unionville,  and 
the  charge  to  the  congregation  by  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham V.  Wyckoff,  then  laboring  at  Green'mrgh  (now 
known  as  Elmsford).  The  congregation  of  the  Second 
Church,  after  a  few  months,  not  only  enlarged  their 
house  of  worship,  but  erected  a  Sunday-school  and 
lecture-room  in  the  rear,  and  went  on  prosperously 
until  late  in  the  fall  of  1854,  when  their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Mason  Ferris,  resigned,  in  order  to  accept 
an  appointment  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
to  labor  as  a  domestic  missionary  in  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing the  comparatively  brief  period  of  his  service 
there  were  sixteen  added  to  the  church  on  confession 
and,  including  the  seventy-five  received  at  the  or- 
ganization, one  hundiedand  fourteen  on  certificate. 

The  sum  of  $1356.46  was  contributed  to  benevolent 
purposes. 

After  the  removal  of  the  late  pastor  to  Chicago  the 
church  called  the  Rev.  John  A.  Todd,  of  Griggstown, 
New  Jersey,  who  accepted  the  call  in  1855,  and,  hav- 
ing already  entered  upon  his  duties,  was,  about  the 
1st  of  May  of  that  year,  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
office,  in  which  he  continues  to  serve.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Messier,  D.D.,  of  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  The  Sec- 
ond Reformed  Church,  as  much  as  any  Other  in  the 
community,  has  shared  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
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and  adversity  that  have  passed  over  the  place,  but  it 
has  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Beginning 
with  the  first  report  under  the  present  pastorate,  sub- 
mitted in  April,  1856,  and  including  the  last  annual 
report  in  April,  1885,  there  have  been  received  into 
the  church  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  on 
confession  of  faith  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
on  certificate,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
During  the  same  period  the  church  has  contributed  to 
various  benevolent  objects,  outside  of  itself,  the  sum 
of  $41,145.05,  and  it  has  raised  for  its  running  ex- 
penses, repairs  and  incidental  needs  the  sum  of  $120,- 
327.25.    The  church  is  happily  out  of  debt. 

About  the  beginning  of  1865  the  interior  of  the 
church  was  reconstructed  by  the  removal  of  the  front 
gallery,  and  very  much  beautified,  and  a  large  new 
organ  provided  and  set  up,  which  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  March  19, 
1865. 

On  December  26,  1866,  it  was  resolved  by  a  large 
majority,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  to  relieve 
the  pastor  and  consistory  of  some  of  their  burdens,  by 
the  election  of  seven  trustees  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church.  The  persons  chosen 
were  Jacob  Storm,  San  ford  Cobb,  John  S.  Mitchell, 
William  Hoge,  John  Butler,  Jr.,  William  B.  Hatch 
and  Charles  T.  Harvey.  The  necessary  legal  steps 
having  been  taken,  the  new  board  of  trustees  was 
duly  organized  on  January  1,  1867,  by  the  election  of 
the  following  officers:  President,  Jacob  Storm; 
Treasurer,  San  ford  Cobb;  Secretary,  Charles  T.  Har- 
vey. The  present  board,  in  February,  1886,  consists 
of  Dr.  John  J.  Linson,  president;  David  A.  Rowe, 
treasurer;  Dowah  D.  Tallman, secretary  ;  and  Isaac  B. 
Lovett,  Edmund  R.  Vanderbilt  and  Lucius  T.  Yale 
as  members.    There  is  one  vacancy. 

In  1868  an  addition  was  made  to  the  lecture  and 
Sunday-school  rooms  which  afforded  increased  accom- 
modations, and  the  parsonage  adjoining  was  also  im- 
proved by  building  on  an  extension  toward  the  east. 
In  1875  the  whole  church  edifice  was  renovated  and 
put  into  a  more  attractive  condition  through  the 
spirit  anil  energy  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 
At  the  same  time  a  bequest  left  to  the  church  by 
John  S.  Mitchell,  a  beloved  member  and  trustee,  who 
died  on  February  1, 1875,  was  appropriated  to  putting 
in  ten  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  in  place  of  the 
old  ones.  Upon  the  third  window  on  each  side  of 
the  church  was  inscribed,  by  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  monogram  of  the  donor,  "J. S.  M.,"  with  a 
text  of  Scripture  under  it ;  on  the  north  side,  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,"  and  on  the 
south  side,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  la  tin 
death  of  his  saints."  In  (rout  of  the  pulpit,  as  a  me- 
morial of  Sanford  Cobb,  an  honored  elder,  stands  a 
massive  baptismal  font  of  polished  Vermont  marl.le, 
presented  by  his  widow.  It  bears  around  the  bowl 
the  inscription,  "  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism 
and  around  the  shaft  and  base,  "  In  memory  of  San- 


ford Cobb,  for  25  years  an  Elder  of  this  Church."  Mr. 
Cobb  died  on  May  22,  1876. 

On  July  17,  1877,  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  a  terrific  thunder  shower  was 
passing  over  the  village,  the  church  steeple  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  scattered  the  broken  frag- 
ments far  and  wide,  and,  in  curious  manner,  cut 
the  letters  "VII  "  out  of  the  dial  of  the  town  clock 
as  if  done  with  the  keenest  knife.  The  lightning  set 
fire  to  the  steeple,  which  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames. 
Fortunately  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  which 
prevented  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  roof  and 
to  the  parsonage  near  the  church  on  the  north.  The 
firemen  with  great  energy  and  effort  finally  extin- 
guished the  flames,  but  the  church  presented  at  the 
close  a  most  doleful  appearance  with  its  steeple 
burned  to  the  roof  and  everywhere  covered  with 
blackened  cinders.  The  lately  frescoed  celling  wag 
deluged  with  water,  and  it  became  necessary  to  reno- 
vate the  entire  church,  as  well  as  to  erect  a  new  steer 
pie.  The  fire  occurred  on  Tuesday.  By  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  debris  had  been  somewhat  cleared  up, 
and  the  pastor  preached  to  a  large  congregation  on 
Exodus  iii.  2,  3  :  "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of 
a  bush  ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt."  A  bank  of  white 
flowers,  having  in  the  centre  the  word  "Saved" 
wrought  in  flowers  of  scarlet  color,  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  pulpit  by  a  lady  who  loved  the 
church,  Mrs.  Edmund  R.  Vanderbilt,  thus  expressing 
her  thankful  feeling. 

The  consistory  of  the  church  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  the  following  officers  :  Elders,  John  Van- 
derbilt, Ward  Carpenter,  Israel  C.  See,  Isaac  B. 
Lovett  and  George  Silver;  Deacons,  .lames  Martin, 
(ieorge  Bailey  Powell,  James  T.  Trevillian,  Louns- 
bury  Finch  and  Harry  W.  Linson. 

The  consistory  in  1885  reported  on  its  church  roll 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  members. 

In  describing  the  church  Molton  says:  "This  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  brick.  The  front  presents  a 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  surmounted  with  a 
wooden  tower  and  spire."  Above  the  entrance  is 
placed  the  following  inscription  engraven  into  a  w  hite 
marble  tablet  inserted  into  the  front  wall : 

"Reformed  Protestant  Putrh  Churcli.    Erected  A.D.  1837. 
"In  all  places  where  I  rcconl  nij  name  I  will  conM  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  lilesx  thee.' — Exodus  xx.,  24." 

There  has  been  in  connection  with  this  church 
during  its  history,  cither  as  officers,  members,  pew- 
holders  or  attendants,  a  succession  of  men  remarkable 
for  character  anil  ability  in  their  several  sphere!] 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Abraham  Storms, 
Jacob  Storm,  Benson  Ferris,  Sanford  ( 'obb,  ( 'harles 
Starr,  Andrew  I).  Archer,  Stiles  P.  York,  Charles  F. 
Harrison,  William  P.  Lyon,  Samuel  Wood,  John  ('. 
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Mai  lory,  John  Butler,  Jr.,  Hon.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott, 
Edward  C.  Delavan,  John  S.  Mitchell,  William  Hoge, 
J.  G.  Dudley,  William  H.  Townsend,  Dr.  Alexander 
N.  Gunn,  Dr.  Horace  Caruthers,  Dr.  Fenelon  Has- 
brouck,  Dr.  John  J.  Linson,  Dr.  Horace  Hatch,  Hon. 
L.  E.  Chittenden,  William  B.  Hatch,  Henry  L.  Clapp, 
A.  S.  Hatch,  Frank  Vincent,  Captain  Edward  B. 
Cobb,  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  Henry  L.  Douglas,  Hon. 
John  W.  Douglas,  E.  J.  Blake,  James  S.  Millard, 
Justice  Elias  Mann,  L.  T.  Yale,  Robert  Sewell, 
Samuel  B.  Schieftelin,  Ralph  Wells,  Professor  Robert 
C.  Flack,  Robert  M.  Pease,  Robert  Warnock,  Col. 
Latham  C.  Strong,  the  poet,  Edward  K.  Mott,  Captain 
Jacob  B.  ©dell,  Captain  F.  Frost,  M.  D.  Raymond, 
editor,  David  H.  Paige,  Edward  J.  Peters,  John  B. 
Sardy,  Col.  Nicholas  Smith,  Ward  Carpenter,  Isaac  B. 
Lovett,  Professor  David  A.  Rowe,  S.  J.  Minasian, 
George  Silver,  General  Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  number  of  clergymen  also  have  either  been 
attendants  upon  its  services  or  have  entered  the 
Christian  ministry  from  it,  among  them  Rev.  Francis 
C.  Woodworth,  editor,  and  author  of  the  "Snow-Bird 
Song,"  "So  merrily  singing  his chick-a-dee-dee ;''  the 
Rev.  Oliver  E.  Cobb,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island  ;  the 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.D.,  formerly  missionary  to 
Persia,  but  now  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America;  the  Rev.  Sanford  H.  Cobb,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan;  the  Rev.  William  J.  Hill,  the 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Rice,  of  Sacrament  California;  the 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Jackson,  the  Rev.  and  Professor 
John  A.  Paine,  formerly  of  Robert  College,  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Rev.  George  Rockwell. 

The  First  Baptist  Church. — What  is  now  "  The 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Tarrytown"  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Beekman  Baptist  Church  of 
Tarrytown,"  by  a  council  of  delegates  representing 
several  Baptist  Churches  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Westchester  County,  toward  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848.  The  number  of  original  members  received 
on  certificate  from  other  churches  was  only  twelve 
altogether.  Its  first  place  of  worship  was  in  a  small 
building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Cortlandt  Street 
and  College  Avenue.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Underbill,  of  Carmel,  Putnam  County, 
New  York.  His  salary  consisted  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  money  from  the  congregation,  his  fuel  and 
a  donation  visit,  and  two  hundred  dollars  promised 
him  by  the  Hudson  River  Baptist  Association. 

It  was  a  small  beginning,  but  the  church  was  united 
and  energetic,  and  it  went  on  increasing  in  member- 
ship every  year.  At  the  close  of  1844  it  had  forty- 
two  members,  at  the  close  of  1845  it  had  fifty-three, 
and  at  the  close  of  1846  it  had  sixty-three.  At  the 
last-mentioned  date  the  church  was  notified  that  the 
building  in  which  they  worshipped  would,  on  June 
1,  1847,  be  required  for  another  purpose,  and  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  move  out.  The  trustees 
thereupon  took  measures  to  secure  a  desirable  site  for 


the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice,  and,  finally,  pur- 
chased of  the  late  Martin  Smith  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets, 
where  the  Wendle  hrick  buildings  now  stand,  for  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  This, 
together  with  the  amount  required  to  erect  the  new 
church  edifice,  was  obtained  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Underhill,  the  pastor.  The 
building,  however,  was  not  ready  to  be  occupied  at 
the  time  the  congregation  had  to  leave  the  house  in 
Cortlandt  Street,  and  Mr.  Allen  Newman,  a  worthy 
Methodist  brother,  allowed  the  church  to  worship  in 
his  school-room,  on  College  Avenue,  just  west  of 
Broadway,  and  next  to  what  is  now  St.  Mark's  Epis- 
copal  Church.  The  room  was  in  the  Academy  build- 
ing, which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  house 
in  which  the  Misses  Metcalfe  now  hold  the  Home  In- 
stitute, a  school  for  young  ladies. 

At  the  close  of  1847  the  church  numbered  fifty-nine 
members  The  Rev.  Mr.  Underhill  continued  his 
labors  until  June,  1849,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Peekskill.  After  leaving  Tarrytown  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Underhill  died,  but  his  remains  were  brought  back 
for  burial,  and  now  lie  in  the  Baptist  Church  plot  in 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 

The  new  church  building  having  been  completed 
south  of  the  Andre  Brook,  in  the  township  of  Green- 
burgh,  and  in  Tarrytown  proper,  a  new  registry  was 
made  out  and  recorded  April  19,1847.  The  original 
name  of  the  Church,  "  The  Beekman  Baptist  Church 
of  Tarrytown,"  was  then  dropped,  and  the  name  of 
"The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Tarrytown  "  was  sub- 
stituted for  it,  a  name  which  it  still  retains.  The 
cost  of  the  new  building  was  about  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  pulpit  having  become  va.  ant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Underhill,  a  call  was 
given  to  the  Rev.  Abel  P.  Buel,  who  accepted  it,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  1849.  He  continued  to 
serve  the  church  until  1857,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Wines,  of 
Boston,  afterward  Dr.  Wines,  who  held  the  pastoral 
office  until  toward  the  close  of  1866.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  successful  worker,  and  the  church  greatly 
prospered  under  his  ministry.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
sterling  patriotism,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence,  as 
did  nearly  all  the  ministers  in  the  place,  in  favor  of 
the  great  struggle  for  the  Union.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  pulpit  of  Tarrytown  to  say  that  its  trumpet  gave, 
no  uncertain  sound  in  those  dark  days  of  trial  and 
danger  to  the  republic.  While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wines 
was  pastor  there  was  a  religious  awakening,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  and  the 
Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Baptist 
Church  and  the  Second  Reformed  Church  all  re- 
ceived large  accessions  to  their  membership  and  a 
new  impulse  in  their  work.  The  pastors  and  churches 
co-operated  with  great  harmony  in  frequent  Union 
Meetings,  and  in  other  ways,  for  the  Christian  cause. 
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During  Mr.  Wines'  ministry  the  church  building  was 
enlarged  at  an  expense  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  membership,  when  he  resigned  in  October,  1866, 
to  accept  a  call  to  Poughkeep.«ie,  had  risen  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  church  called  the  Rev.  T. 
Edwin  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  salary  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wines'  successor,  but 
the  call  was  declined.  In  November,  1X67,  a  call  was 
extended  to  the  Rev.  David  M.  Reeves,  late  of  Alabama, 
at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  the  parsonage, 
which  he  accepted,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral 
office  until  the  latter  part  of  1870,  when  he  resigned. 
In  consequence  of  imperfect  health  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Reeves  was  for  some  lime  obliged  to  be  absent,  and 
the  pulpit  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Halsey  W.  Knapp, 
of  New  York.  His  labors  were  very  acceptable,  and 
benefited  the  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Reeves  after- 
wards left  the  Baptist  denomination  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Johnstown,  New  York.  During  his  ministry  at  Tar- 
rytown  he  was  noted  for  scholarship  and  fluent 
eloquence  in  public  speaking.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation  the  church  had  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  members.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  George 
O.  Whitney,  a  recent  graduate  from  Hamilton  Semi- 
nary, who  accepted  the  church's  call  toward  the  close 
of  1871.  But  in  about  a  year  after  entering  upon  his 
duties  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover.  His  death,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  days,  was  deeply  lamented.  His  dust  lies 
in  the  plot  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery.  During  liis  pastorate  six  were 
baptized  and  fifteen  received  by  letter. 

After  his  death  several  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  a  pastor,  but  without  success,  until  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1873,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  George 
M.  Stone,  D.D.,  who  accepted  it,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  January,  1874.  The  church  prospered 
under  his  earnest  ministry,  fifty-nine  having  been 
baptized  and  twenty-five  added  by  letter  up  to 
about  the  middle  of  1879,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It 
was  while  Dr  Stone  was  pastor  that  the  new  church 
edifice  on  Broadway  was  begun,  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  The  financial  panic  delayed  the  completion 
of  the  church,  however,  until  June,  1881,  when, 
happily,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
(Jod  with  its  pecuniary  obligations  all  paid.  The 
church  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  town.  It  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  an  amount  which  required  a  hard 
struggle  to  raise,  but  it  was  finally  done. 

Dr.  Stone's  successor  was  the  Rev.  George  E.  Horr, 
Jr.,  who  was  called  in  1S7!»,  and  continued  as  pas- 
tor until  the  early  part  of  1884,  when  he  resigned 
in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Charlestowii,  Boston,  in  whose  service  he  still  re- 
mains.    During  his   ministry  in  Tarrytown  four- 


teen were  baptized  and  twenty-three  added  to  the 
church  by  letter,  and  the  new  edifice,  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  south  of  Main  Street,  was  com- 
pleted, paid  for  and  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  uses 
of  public  worship.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Horr  that  this  heavy  undertaking  was 
brought  to  so  auspicious  a  conclusion. 

A  few  months  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horr's  resigna- 
tion, in  1884,  the  Rev.  Malconi  McGregor  accepted 
the  church's  call,  and  became  its  pastor.  He  laid 
down  its  responsibilities,  however,  in  July,  1885, 
within  a  year  or  less  after  he  had  assumed  them. 
The  church  at  present  is  without  a  pastor,  but 
the  pulpit  is  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  as 
a  stated  supply,  until  April  1,  1886.  The  church 
has  for  years  been  sustained  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine by  a  band  of  earnest  Christians,  men  and 
women,  whose  courage  and  devotion  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
with  special  honor  Deacon  Cornelius  Curtiss  and  wife, 
Deacon  John  Bell  and  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L. 
Freeland.  The  church  has  received  also  most  gener- 
ous contributions  from  Mr.  Lewis  Roberts  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Hall. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. — 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  is  the 
youngest  of  all  the  churches  in  Tarrytown.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Wildey  Street,  between 
Orchard  Street  and  Mechanics  Avenue.  The  ecclesi- 
astical body  was  organized  in  1864.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  colored  Christians  of  the  place  had  wor- 
shipped in  one  or  the  other  of  the  churches  in  the 
village,  as  their  preference  or  association  determined. 
But  the  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas,  Henry  Foster,  Amanda 
Foster  and  Harmond  Jamerson  met  in  the  house  ot 
Henry  Foster,  Tarrytown,  in  1864,  and  entered  into 
an  association,  which  was  afterwards  formally  consti- 
tuted and  acknowledged  by  the  higher  church  au- 
thorities as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  /.ion 
Church  of  Tarrytown,  in  connection  with  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  society  engaged  the  room  over  Odcll's 
store,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington  and 
Main  Streets,  as  their  place  of  public  worship.  The 
building  is  now  occupied  as  a  store  by  the  Requa 
Brothers.  The  society  began  with  three  members, 
but  it  soon  increased  in  numbers,  and  found  its 
present  accommodations  too  strait  for  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  186(5,  it  removed  to  ampler  quarters  in  the 
old  Andre  Brook  Brewery  building,  now  known  as 
the  shoe-factory  of  Messrs.  G.  &  D.  Silver.  Its  pastor 
at  the  time  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dumpson,  acting 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Brown,  a  local  preacher  of  the 
African  Church,  also  rendered  valuable  service  in 
sustaining  the  enterprise.  He  often  walked  from  his 
house  to  Tarrytown,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and 
back  in  order  to  minister  to  the  little  flock  and  cheat 
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them  in  their  effort.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Tarry  town,  where  he  became  blind,  and  finally  died 
on  July  1,  1882.  He  was  a  zealous  and  warm-hearted 
Christian. 

The  idea  of  building  a  new  house  of  worship  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Henry  Fos- 
ter. Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  realized,  he 
left  it  as  a  dying  charge  to  his  wife,  who  still  sur- 
vives, to  do  her  utmost  in  order  that  his  desire  might 
be  accomplished.  Feeling  the  sacredness  of  the 
charge  thus  laid  upon  her,  she  engaged  in  the  effort 
at  great  sacrifice,  and  at  last  had  the  happiness  to  see 
that  the  object  was  gained.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas 
lent  his  assistance,  and  by  their  combined  and  perse- 
vering labors  a  site  was  secured  in  Wildey  Street,  and 
the  work  of  building  commenced. 

The  building  committee  was  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Amanda 
Foster,  belonged  to  other  churches, — three  of  them  to 
the  Second  Reformed  Church  and  one  to  the  Asbury 
Methodist  Episcopal.  The  committee  were  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Thomas,  William  Hoge,  Hervey  F.  Lombard, 
Edward  B.  Cobb,  J.  0.  Dorr  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Fos- 
ter. The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  was  chairman,  Mrs.  Foster 
was  treasurer,  William  Hoge  assistant  treasurer  and 
Edward  B.  Cobb  secretary. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  October  10,  1867,  by 
Bishop  William  H.  Bishop,  since  deceased,  who  also 
addressed  the  assembly  present,  and  was  followed  in 
appropriate  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  by  the 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Todd, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church.  The  new 
edifice,  built  of  brick,  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1867  at  a  cost  of  $9125.85,  and  the  con- 
gregation took  possession  of  it  with  fervent  grati- 
tude and  rejoicing.  The  church  has  at  present  about 
forty  members,  and  there  are  about  thirty-five 
■  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  connected  with  it. 
The  church  has  had  a  succession  of  eight  pastors,  in- 
cluding the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  0. 
R.  Williams.  In  its  peculiar  field  of  operations  the 
church  is  exerting  a  wholesome  influence  and  ought 
to  be  sustained. 

Young  Men's  Lyceum. — The  "Young  Men's  Ly- 
ceum "  was  organized  on  June  22, 1866,  as  a  Reading- 
Room  and  Debating  Club.  The  place  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held  was  the  next  building  north  of 
Silver's  Shoe-Factory,  then  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Guilbert  as  a  school-house.  Its  original  members 
were  the  Rev.  Edmund  Guilbert,  who  was  also 
its  first  president,  W.  Parnell,  J.  O.  Jones,  E.  W. 
Hawes,  M.  Purdy,  W.  F.  Metcalfe,  E.  M.  Purdy, 
J.  Kingsland  and  G.  Herringshaw.  In  May,  1869, 
the  Lyceum  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature under  the  name  and  title  of  the  "  Young 
Men's  Lyceum."  After  holding  its  meetings  for 
several  years  in  different  buildings,  as  convenience 
ii. — 25 


or  necessity  required,  the  organization  at  length 
obtained  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a  lot,  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  of  its  own  upon  it, 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Central  Avenue, 
directly  opposite  the  Second  Reformed  Church. 
The  Lyceum  Association  now  owns  this  property, 
and  in  addition  to  it  a  well-selected  library  of  four- 
teen hundred  volumes.  It  was  all  acquired  by  do- 
nations and  contributions  from  the  people  of  Tarry- 
town  and  vicinity,  and  it  belongs  essentially  to  them. 
It  has  been  a  popular  institution,  and  its  influence 
for  good  has  often  been  felt  in  the  community. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Lyceum  are  its  library, 
its  public  discussions  of  popular  subjects  and  its 
occasional  lectures. 

In  18*4-85  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the 
name  of  the  institution,  and  in  some  degree  its 
scope  and  aims,  but  it  met  with  such  decided  dis- 
approval from  the  friends  of  the  Lyceum  that  the 
whole  matter  was  quietly  dropped. 

Public  Halls. — Tarrytown  is  amply  supplied 
with  public  halls.  They  are  three  in  number.  The 
first  is  Smith's  Opera-House,  built  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Washington  and  Wildey  Streets,  in  1884, 
and  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Smith,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tarrytown  Herald.  The  hall  will  accom- 
modate an  audience  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons.  The  second  is  Masonic  Hall,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Orchard 
Street,  and  extending  through  to  Cottage  Place.  It 
was  built  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  partly  to 
meet  their  own  wants,  in  1885.  Its  corner-stone 
bears  the  inscription  on  the  side  toward  Cottage 
Place,  "A.  D.  1885,"  and  on  the  side  toward  Central 
Avenue,  "A.  L.  5885.  Hishshahmer."  The  last 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  means,  "Be  thou  cautious,"  or 
"Take  thou  heed."  It  will  comfortably  seat  about 
six  hundred.  The  third  is  Music  Hall,  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street,  one  door  west  of  Broadway.  It 
was  completed  in  1886,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  William 
L.  Wallace.  It  is  a  magnificent  hall,  capable  of  com- 
fortably seating  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor  an 
audience  of  twelve  hundred,  and  will  accommodate 
on  an  emergency  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Schools  in  Tarrytown. — There  are  three  princi- 
pal schools  in  Tarrytown  proper,  all  of  which  are  per- 
forming a  useful  service  in  their  several  spheres. 
The  oldest,  as  it  is  the  largest,  is  the  public  school 
known  as  "  Union  Free  School,  No.  1,  Town  of  Green- 
burgh,"'  and  the  two  others  are  private  boarding  and 
day-schools  for  girls  and  young  ladies. 

The  Union  Free  School,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  late  Captain  Nathan 
Cobb.  He  having  offered  to  give  the  land  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  erect  the  school  building  at  his  own 
expense,  a  special  school-meeting  was  held  on  March 
16,  1850,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  offer  of 
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Captain  Nathan  Cobb  to  erect  a  suitable  school 
building  and  to  donate  the  same,  together  with  the  lot 
on  which  it  stands,  to  the  district,"  be  accepted. 

Captain  Cobb  accordingly  erected  a  two-story  and 
basement  brick  building,  thirty-two  by  forty-four  feet, 
and  furnished  it  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for 
conducting  a  school.  The  entire  cost  of  this  under- 
taking was  four  thousand  dollars,  without  including 
the  value  of  the  lot. 

The  records  of  the  school  show  that  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  end- 
ing February  1,  1852,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same 
period  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  school  was  reorganized  and  became  a  Union 
Free  School  December  .'?(»,  1854,  having  the  following 
Board  of  Education:  Gilbert  T.  Davis,  Cornelius 
Curtiss,  X.  B.  Holmes,  J.  Q.  Fowler  and  Ward  Car- 
penter. 

In  1867  a  brick  addition,  thirty-two  by  forty-four 
feet,  consisting  of  two  stories  and  basement,  and  cost- 
ing six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  was  joined  to 
the  original  building  previously  erected  by  Captain 
Cobb. 

In  1882  the  school-house  was  again  enlarged  a 
second  time,  by  the  erection,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
original  building,  of  a  brick  structure,  twenty -six  by 
forty-two  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

As  it  is  now  arranged,  the  building  has  six  fine, 
large  class-rooms,  an  assembly-room,  a  library-room 
and  two  play-rooms,  all  properly  heated,  venti- 
lated and  furnished  for  the  purposes  intended.  The 
public  school  library  contains  twenty-three  hundred 
volumes.  The  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  seven 
persons,  one  being  the  well-qualified  principal,  Mr. 
Homer  A.  Wilcox,  who  is  assisted  by  six  female 
teachers.  The  school  can  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  has  now  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In  respect  to  its  equip- 
ment it  ranks  among  the  first  schools  in  the  county. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  compose  the  present 
Hoard  of  Education:  James  S.  Millard,  William  T. 
Lockwood,  L. T.Yale,  R.  B.  Coutant,  M.D.,  and  X.  1- 
s>on  McCutchen. 

Miss  Bii.kley's  Seminary. — The  next  school  in 
chronological  order,  following  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment, is  the  boarding  and  day-school  for  young 
ladies,  known  as  Miss  Bulkley's  Seminary.  It  was 
first  opened  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Mead,  in  Van  Wan  Street,  opposite 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Frank  Vincent,  by  .lane 
EL  Bulkley  and  Miss  H.  I,.  Bulkley,  in  April,  1859. 
In  it  was  removed  into  the  large  and  commo- 

dious brick  building  on  Broadway,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Baptist  Church,  with  pleasant  grounds 
attached,  and  all  the  facilities  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  its  work.  Miss  Jane  R.  Bulkley  died 
on  January  1,'i,  187:5,  since  which  time  the  school 


J  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss  H.  L.  Bulkley  and 
Miss  E.  C.  Plumley.  Its  history  has  been  marked  by 
great  prosperity,  and  it  has  trained  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred young  ladies,  and  sent  them  out  for  usefulness 
in  the  world. 

Mount  Hope  Seminary. — The  third  and  last 
school  referred  to  is  "  Mount  Hope  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary," under  the  care  of  Robert  C.  Flack.  A.M., 
principal.  It  was  established  in  its  present  fine 
location,  commanding  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the 
Hudson,  in  1877.  Professor  Flack  is  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  and  has  been  teaching  since  1859, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  which  he  spent  in  trav- 
eling through  Europe.  He  is  assisted  by  accom- 
plished teachers  in  the  several  departments,  and  the 
instruction  is  faithfully  given  in  them  all.  The  local 
situation  and  the  moral  influence  in  the  school  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Press  in  Tarrytown. — Notwithstanding  the 
early  settlement  of  Tarrytown,  the  history  of  news- 
papers in  the  village  does  not  go  back  beyond  184t>. 
It  was  near  to  Xew  York  and  the  press  of  that  city 
met  the  demands  of  the  public  for  news.  The  first 
attempts  here  were  fitful,  and  never  produced  any 
permanent  result.  In  answer  to  inquiry,  it  is  stated, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Rockwell,  who,  as  a  student  in 
the  Irving  Institute,  had  opportunity  to  know,  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  printed  "  broad- 
sides," in  the  nature  of  lampoons,  that  were  circu- 
lated in  the  village,  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to 
establish  a  paper  until  the  summer  of  184t>.  A  prospec- 
tus was  then  issued  invitingsupport.  It  was  signed  "Po- 
cantico,"  and  the  paper  was  to  be  called  the  iVan- 
tiro  Gazette.  About  September  1,  1846,  this  paper  ap- 
peared. It  was  a  sheet  of  eight  small  pages,  dignified 
in  tone — quite  sufficiently  so,  to  say  the  least — care- 
fully gotten  up,  and  contained  several  articles  now  of 
some  value,  as  indicating  the  local  condition  of 
things  at  that  time.  There  were  also  a  list  of  churches 
and  ministers,  of  teachers  and  business  men  in  Tarry-" 
town,  and  an  account  of  the  freighting  and  traveling 
facilities  then  possessed.  It  was  printed  in  Xew 
York,  and  though  the  publisher's  name  was  not  given, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  originator  of  H 
was  Mr.  William  P.  Lyon,  principal  of  the  Irving  In- 
stitute, a  flourishing  boarding-school  on  Beekman 
Avenue.  It  could  not  have  been  a  pecuniary  sin  e  ess, 
for  only  one  number  of  it  was  ever  published. 

In  November,  184(1,  however,  a  smaller  paper  was 
published  from  the  Irving  Institute,  and  bore  the 
name  of  the  Irving  Banner.  It  was  edited  by  the 
teachers,  and  a-  it  was  gotten  u\>  chiefly  for  the  liter- 
ary improvement  of  those  in  the  school,  it  drew  its 
support,  for  the  most  part,  from  its  students,  and  from 
their  parents  living  out  of  the  place.  It  continued 
to  be  published  monthly  for  a  year,  when  the  effort 
was  abandoned  altogether. 

During  the  time  of  its  publication  some  people 
1  outside  of  the  school,  actuated  by  jealousy,  probably, 
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attempted  to  subject  the  Banner  and  its  conductors  to 
a  little  ridicule.  A  couple  of  burlesque  papers  were 
accordingly  published  at  intervals,  and  circulated 
through  the  village.  One  was  called  The  Pocantico 
Gazette,  and  Sleepy  Hollow  Whole  Hog  Standard,  and 
the  other  The  Pocantico  Gazette  and  Sleepy  Hollow 
[Ring  Tail  Roarer.  Both  were  evidently  from  the 
same  source.  At  the  head  of  the  first  column  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Whole  Hog  Standard,  dated  De- 
cember, 1846,  is  this  announcement, — 

"Tlie  Pocantico  Gazette  and  Xkepi/  Hollow  Whole  Hoij  Standard  will  be 
issued  at  our  office,  in  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  first  of  every 
mouth,  and  served  to  subscribers  at  6  cts.  per  number.  Advertisements 
inserted  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Marriages,  births  and  deaths  inserted 
gratis.  "  Snapp  &  Flash,  Editors.". 

The  articles  were  very  well  written,  and,  as  a  spec- 
imen, a  single  paragraph  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  writer  took  off  the  Irving  J><in- 
ner.  That  paper  had  published  an  article  on  the 
"  Wants  of  Tarrytown,"  such  as  a  public  hall,  street 
improvements,  etc.,  to  which  The  WlioU  Hog  Standard 
thus  refers, — 

■'The  wants  of  Tarrytown  are  like  the  wants  of  most  other  places. 

t  The  people  generally  want  to  have  everything  their  own  way,  and  per- 
haps want  more  money.    It  is  thought  there  are  some  who  want  office 

t  and  some  who  want  credit,  some  want  employment  and  probably  some 
want  meat— the  merchants  and  mechanics  want  more  customers  and 
better  pay — the  doctors  want  more  patients,  the  people  want  less  doc- 
tors, the  lawyers  want  rich  clients  and  more  litigation,  and  those  they 
already  haw  want  more  common  sense.  There  are  some  old  bachelors 
who  want  spunk  enough  to  get  married,  and  it  is  whispered  around  that 
there  are  some  young  ladies  who  want  husbands.  We  think  this  may  be  a 
mistake  ;  if  we  should  discover  that  it  is  we  will  correct  it  in  our  next 
number." 

These  attempts  all  died  out,  and  were,  at  intervals, 
followed  by  others  equally  unsuccessful,  until  October 
17,  1868,  when  the  first  number  of  The  Tarrytown  Ad- 

'  vertiser  was  published  by  Mr.  James  H.  Smith.  His 
printing-office  was  first  located  on  the  north  side  of 

I  Main  Street,  west  of  the  railroad,  afterwards  removed 

.  to  Orchard  Street,  in  the  old  Irving  Hall  (which 
burned  down)  and,  finally,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Tarrytown  National 
Bank.  After  Mr.  Smith  had  published  his  paper  for 
about  a  year,  he  changed  its  name  to  The  Tarrytown 
Argus,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.  In  the  spring  of 
L875  he  sold  the  paper  and  establishment  to  Mr.  M. 

i  D.  Raymond,  of  Clinton,  New  York.  Mr.  Raymond 
soon  took  charge  of  it,  and  issued  the  first  number 
under  his  management  on  May  1,  1875.  The  paper 
lias  been  a  useful  vehicle  of  intelligence  to  the  com- 
munity, and  always  loyal  to  good  morals  and  public 

!  order.  Mr.  Smith,  on  selling  the  Argus,  removed  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  established  the 
New  Rorhe/le  Prexs. 

A  number  of  other  papers  have  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  meanwhile — the  Greenburgh  Messen- 
ger, the  Greenburgh  Gazette,  the  Sunnyside  Press,  the 
Town  Pump,  etc. 

The  other  paper  now  published  in  the  village  is 
The  Tarrytown  Herald.    It  was  established  in  1883, 


by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Smith  as  editor  and  proprietor.  He 
consolidated  with  it  the  Port  Chester  Leader,  which 
he  had  previously  published,  since  1878.  Its  attitude 
is  always  friendly  to  every  good  cause. 

Incorporation  of  Tarrytown. — On  December 
0,  1870,  an  election  was  held,  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
the  office  of  Elias  Mann,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants in  regard  to  the  question  of  incorporation. 
The  result  showed  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
votes  in  favor  of  incorporation,  and  eighty-five 
against  it.  The  village  was  accordingly  incorporated, 
and  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  elected  its 
first  officers  under  the  new  system  :  President,  Jacob 
Odell ;  Trustees,  James  Alexander,  James  W.  Scrib- 
ner,  M.D.,  Nelson  McCutchen  ;  Treasurer,  William  I. 
Wood  ;  Collector,  John  De  Revere. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  having  charge 
of  the  water  supply  for  the  village,  was  organized 
May  G,  187o,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Nelson  McCutchen ;  Secretary,  Gulian  Verplanck ; 
Treasurer,  James  W.  Scribner,  M.D. 

The  artesian  well  was  ordered  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, February  1,  1881,  to  be  sunk  and  prepared  in 
order  to  supply  the  village  with  water.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Dull. 

Fire  Department. — The  first  concerted  and  vig- 
orous attempt  toward  securing  an  organization  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  citizens  against  fire  was  made  at 
a  meeting  in  the  brick  building  on  the  corner  of 
Wildey  and  Washington  Streets,  February  29,  1860. 
The  result  was  that,  after  a  series  of  resolutions  had 
been  adopted,  a  company  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  11  The  Conqueror  Hook  and  Ladder  and 
Bucket  Company,"  and  officers  were  duly  chosen.  In 
the  same  year  a  lot  was  purchased  and  a  building 
erected  in  Elizabeth  Street,  as  a  truck-house,  where 
the  truck  and  the  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  were 
to  be  kept. 

Another  company,  known  as  the  "  Rescue  Engine 
Company,"  was  organized  April  6,  1860,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  thirty-eight  men.  An  engine  was  pur- 
chased and  a  building  erected  in  the  lower  part  of 
Wildey  Street,  near  Orchard.  The  building  was 
afterward  sold  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house, 
which  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Wood.  In  1861  the  members  of  "  Rescue  Engine 
Company,"  almost  in  a  body — the  precise  number  was 
thirty-three — volunteered  into  the  service  of  their 
country  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  the  company  was  forced,  in  I860, 
to  disband. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  within  the  corpora- 
tion limits  three  hose  companies  and  one  hook-and- 
ladder  company.  With  the  system  of  hydrants  now 
established,  and  with  the  great  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  on  the  hill,  these  organizations,  it 
is  believed,  are  competent  to  cope  with  any  ordinary 
fire  within  reaching  distance  of  the  line  of  water-pipes. 
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In  addition  to  these  active  organizations,  there  is 
also  an  association  styled  "The  Exempt  Firemen's 
Association.''  It  was  formed  rather  for  friendly  and 
social  intercourse  among  the  members,  and  also  to 
afford  relief  to  the  families  of  members  in  case  of 
death. 

BANKS  IN  TARRYTOWX. 

There  are  two  banking  institutions  in  Tarrytown 
and  they  are  both  worthy  of  the  local  pride  with 
which  they  arc  regarded. 

Westchester  Couxty Savings  Bank. — The  older 
of  the  two  is  the  "  Westchester  County  Savings- 
Bank,"  whose  honorable  history,  at  the  writer's 
request,  has  been  succinctly  given  by  its  present 
treasurer,  William  G.  Weston,  Esq.,  as  follows : 

"The  Westchester  County  Savings-Bunk  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  county.  It  was  organized,  August.  1853,  under  a  special 
charter  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  .July  of  that  year.  The  charter 
members  were  Nathaniel  B.  Holmes,  John  Thomas,  Elijah  Yerks, 
.lames  W.  Smith,  Henry  Sheldon,  George  H.  Swords,  Charles  F.  Harri- 
son, James  Watson  Webb,  Jacob  Storm,  Loyal  S.  Pond,  Nathaniel  Bayles, 
Bela  S.  Squire,  Uriah  Fields,  Josiah  Q.  Fowler,  Andrew  D.  Archer,  San- 
ford  Cobb,  George  P.  Morgan,  Washington  Irving,  Edmund  Coffin, 
Shadracb  Taylor,  Cornelius  W.  Thomas,  Klisha  Horton  and  Samuel  C. 
Nichols. 

"The  officers  chosen  at  its  organization  were  Nathaniel  B.  Holmes, 
president  and  treasurer;  John  Thomas  and  Klisha  Horton,  vice-presi- 
dents; Uriah  Field,  secretary;  and  Elijah  Yerks,  counsel.  It  was  first 
opened  for  business  September  tilth,  in  the  office  of  Elias  Mann,  on  Slain 
Street,  but  was  removed  the  following  week  to  the  adjoining  building  on 
the  west,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  rented  for  that  purpose, 
where  it  remained  until  the  purchase  of  its  present  location,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main  Street,  in  1864.  For  some  years  after  its  com- 
mencement the  bank  was  opened  only  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  from 
five  to  eight  o'clock  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  four  to  six  o'clock  in 
winter. 

"In  1867,  Nathaniel  Bayles  succeeded  Sir.  Holmes  as  president  and 
treasurer,  and  held  those  positions  until  1804,  when  the  offices  were 
separated,  and  Frank  Vincent,  who  had  succeeded  Washington  Irving 
as  trustee  in  August,  18.VJ,  became  president,  while  Sir.  Bayles  continued 
as  treasurer  until  18i>7,  at  which  time  William  G.  Weston  was  chosen 
his  successor.  Sir.  Vincent  remained  president  for  fifteen  years,  con- 
ducting its  affairs  with  great  energy  and  success.  He  retired  in  1870, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Benson  Ferris,  the  present  incumbent. 

"The  bank  has  been  successful  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  founders,  for  they  never  looked  forward  to  its  having  over  $,r>(i,iiuO 
on  deposit.  It  has,  however,  at  this  time  about  twenty-five  hundred  de- 
positors, whose  deposits  aggregate  more  than  $800,000,  and  has  also 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  over  $l»i,l>00." 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ferris,  the  president  of 
the  Tarrytown  National  Bank,  were  an  old  New 
England  family  who  settled  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
His  grandfather,  Oliver  Ferris,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolution,  and  served  under  General  Mont- 
gomery in  the  invasion  of  Canada  and  was  pres- 
ent, in  1775,  at  the  siege  find  capture  of  St.  Johns. 
At  that  time  he  was  quartermaster  of  his  regiment, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy.  In  the  spring  of  1802  Oliver 
Ferris  removed  from  Greenwich  to  Westchester 
County,  and  purchased  from  Major  Jacob  Van  Tassel 
the  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  which,  through 
the  genius  of  Washington  Irving,  has  become  famous 
as  "  Wolfert's  Roost."  Oliver  Ferris  married  Abi- 
trail,  daughter  of  John  Lockwood,  of  Greenwich. 
Conn.    Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Aaron  I 


Close;  Abigail,  wife  of  Daniel  Dutcher ;  Martha, 
wife  of  John  Jewell ;  Letty,  wife  of  Daniel  Acker- 
man  ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Smith  Scofield ;  Benson ;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Jacob  Storms. 

Benson  Ferris  was  born  March  21,  1794,  and  came 
with  his  father  from  his  native  town  in  Connecticut 
He  early  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English 
education,  and  was  for  some  years  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gibson  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Old 
Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Under  him  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  in  which  he  became 
proficient,  and  was  especially  fond  of  Virgil,  to  whose 
writings  he  frequently  referred.  On  January  23,  \*12, 
he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Captain  Abraham 
Acker,  and  continued  to  live  at  the  old  homestead, 
"  Wolfert's  Roost,"  until  183."),  when  he  sold  the  house 
and  land  adjoining  to  Washington  Irving,  who  has 
given  it  an  immortal  fame.  He  then  built  a  new 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  a  little  north  of 
Sunnyside  Bane.  In  1856  he  sold  this  place  and  re- 
moved to  Tarrytown,  where  he  died  July  11,  189fl 
During  his  life  he  held  nearly  all  the  offices  of  the 
town  of  Greenburgh,  and  was  for  twenty  years  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  in  this  office  used  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  to  prevent  rather  than  to  promote 
litigation.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Old 
Dutch  Church  and  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church, 
in  which  he  was  an  elder  for  many  years.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  in  the  community  as  a  man  of 
exemplary  Christian  life  and  distinguished  usefulness. 
Mr.  Ferris  left  four  children — William  A.,  Benson, 
Jemima  and  Oliver.  Of  these  children,  Benson,  the 
second  son,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
at  the  old  homestead,  July  16,  1825.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  old  school-house,  a  relic  of 
the  olden  time,  which  stood  on  the  road  running  east 
from  Sunnyside  Lane  to  the  Saw-Mill  River,  about 
oue  hundred  yards  east  of  Broadway.  He  afterwards 
attended  the  Tarrytown  Institute,  which  was  then 
under  the  able  care  of  Professor  William  G.  Weston, 
A.M.  After  leaving  this  institution  he  was  assistant 
for  two  years  at  the  Paulding  Institute,  of  which 
Professor  Weston  was  also  principal,  and  was  for 
some  time  teacher  in  t lie  old  school-house  which  he 
first  attended.  He  then  started  a  store  at  Irvington, 
which  was  the  first  one  opened  at  that  place,  then 
known  as  "  Dcarman."  In  1856  he  removed  to  Tar- 
rytown, which  has  since  been  his  home,  and  three 
yens  later  became  engaged  in  the  hardware  business, 
in  which  he  continued  till  1861.  He  has  been,  during 
the  whole  of  his  business  life,  closely  connected  with 
the  public  affairs  of  the  town  and  county.  While 
living  at  Irvington  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  has  held  the  same  position  at  Tarry- 
town. In  1866  he  was  appointed  school  commissioner 
tot  the  second  district  of  Westchester  County  by  Wil- 
liam II.  Robertson,  then  county  judge.  In  187H  he 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  village  of  Tarrytown.  In 
1 865  he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  Westchester  County 
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Savings-Bank,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  secretary, 
vice-president  and  president,  in  which  last  position 
he  still  remains.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Tarry  town  National  Bank,  and  has  been  a  director 
since  its  organization.  In  185")  he  was  one  of  sixteen 
who  organized  the  Republican  Party  in  Westchester 
County,  and  was  appointed,  in  1858,  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  party,  at  a  county  convention 
presided  over  by  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  his  friend 
and  confidant.  This  position  he  held  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Ferris  married,  in  1875,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Dutcher, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  1879  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  village  of 
Tarrytown.  There  are  few  men  who  have  been  more 
actively  employed  in  promoting  the  public  and  social 
interests  of  Tarrytown.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  in  1869, 
and  has  served  as  one  of  its  directors  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Tarrytown 
and  Irvington  Union  Gas-Light  Company  in  1864,  and 
has  lieen  secretary,  vice-president  and  president.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Westchester  Historical  Society. 

In  1861  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  citizens 
of  Tarrytown  to  assist  the  families  of  soldiers  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  war.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  Fer- 
ris was  an  active  member,  and  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  raised  and  distributed  under  his  direction 
and  that  of  his  associates. 

Tarrytown  National  Bank. — A  request  having 
been  addressed  to  the  Hon.  D.  Ogden  Bradley,  presi- 
dent of  "  The  Tarrytown  National  Bank,"  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  history  of  National  Banks  in 
Tarrytown,  he  has  kindly  furnished  the  following 
sketch,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  which  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  present  National  Bank  are  given  : 

"The  First  National  Bank  of  Tarrytown  was  organized  March  9, 18G4, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  8100,000. 
John  R.  Bacon  was  its  first  president,  and  N.  Holmes  Odell  its  first 
cashier.  George  Merritt  and  Luther  Redfield  subsequently,  in  succession! 
became  its  presidents.  The  bank  was  closed  and  placed  in  liquidation 
by  a  vote  of  its  stockholders  at  a  meeting  held  March  22,  1878. 

"The  Tarrytown  National  Bank  was  organized  February  8, 1882,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $100,000.  D.  Ogden  Bradley  has  been  its  president, 
and  William  P.  Humphreys  its  cashier  continuously  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  present  board  of  directors  are  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Benson  Ferris, 
Seth  Bird,  Frederick  W.  Guiteau,  Moses  W.  Taylor,  George  Silver, 
Lucius  T.  Yale,  Nathaniel  W.  Lawrence  and  I).  Ogden  Bradley." 

The  family  from  which  Mr.  Bradley,  the  president 
of  the  Westchester  County  Savings  Bank,  is  descended, 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England,  and 
resided  at  New  Haven.  A  branch  of  the  family 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  his  grandfather,  Jabez  Brad- 
ley, was  judge  of  Cayuga  County  for  many  years.  His 
father,  Henry  Bradley,  who  was  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  Abolition 
ticket  in  1846,  married  Rhoda  A.,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain David  Ogden,  of  Cayuga  County. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  born  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April 
5,  1827,  and  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1S4S,  and  afterwards  was 


honored  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  attorney-at-law  in  1850. 
Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  he  was  early 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1X6K, 
and  in  1872  received  the  nomination  for  member  of 
Congress  for  the  Westchester  District.  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  of  1876  and  1880  he  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  electors  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr. 
Bradley  came  to  reside  in  Dobbs  Ferry  in  1865,  was 
repeatedly  elected  president  of  the  village,  and  has 
been  for  several  years  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1£79  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly of  this  State,  and  re-elected  in  1880.  Taking  an 
active  part  in  all  local  affairs,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  association  for  the.  erection  of  the  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre,  w  hich 
was  intended  to  perpetuate  to  the  latest  generation 
the  memory  of  the  deed,  and  to  identify,  beyond 
dispute,  the  exact  locality  of  the  capture.  The 
centennial  celebration  of  1880  was  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

He  is  president  of  the  Tarrytown  National  Bank, 
a  position  he  has  held  ever  since  its  organization.  He 
married  in  early  life,  Elizabeth  Needy,  a  sister  of  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maine-  After  her  death  he  mar- 
ried Cornelia,  daughter  of  Abijah  Fitch.  His  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  his  first  marriage,  af- 
ter graduating  at  the  Rockland  Institute,  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  she  has  since  pursued 
with  un abating  zeal,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  She  has  received  four  literary  degrees  from 
prominent  institutions,  more  than  were  ever  before 
conferred  upon  any  woman,  so  far  as  is  known.  She 
is  now  in  Europe,  and  is  still  pursuing  hei  investiga- 
tions. Mr,  Bradley's  children  by  his  second  mar- 
riage, are  Lue,  Emma,  Jerome  and  Nelson,  all  of 
whom  are  living  with  their  parents  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Gas  Company. — The  following  sketch,  embracing 
.the  principal  points  in  the  history  of  the  Tarry- 
town Gas-Light  Company,  has  been  furnished  by  Ben- 
son Ferris,  Esq.,  who  is  president  of  this  company, 
as  well  as  of  the  Westchester  County  Savings- Bank : 

"The  Tarrytown  and  Irvington  Union  Gas-Light  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1859,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $70,000,  which  was  increased 
to  3100,000  in  1867. 

"The  officers  first  chosen  were  Nathaniel  B.  Holmes,  president  ;  Sam- 
uel M.  Itaisbeck,  secretary,  and  Seth  Bird,  treasurer.  The  next  year, 
1800,  James  W.  Smith  became  president,  and  the  year  following,  William 
H.  Townsend,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  William  L.  Schoenerfor 
two  years,  when  William  H.  Townsend  again  served  for  one  year.  In 
1805,  George  Merritt  was  chosen  and  rilled  the  office  until  his  death,  in 
187:!.  His  successor  was  John  E.  Williams,  who  held  it  until  1875.  Cor- 
nelius Curtiss  followed  for  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1878  by 
Benson  Ferris,  who  has  remained  president  up  to  this  time. 

"  In  1877  the  Abbotsford  Gas-Works,  at  Hastings,  were  purchased  and 
consolidated  with  this  company,  which  now  furnishes  gas  to  the 
villages  of  North  Tarrytow  n,  Tarrytown,  Irvington,  Dobbs  Ferry  and 
Hastings." 

The  Water  Supply. — In  regard  to  the  water  sup- 
ply for  the  village.  Ward  Carpenter,  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer,  has,  by  request,  furnished  the  follow- 
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ing  statements,  in  which  the  facts  are  given  with  his 
accustomed  accuracy  and  clearness: 

"The  water  supply  for  the  village  of  Tarrytown  is  obtained  from  an 
artesian  or  deep  well,  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  Upper  Main  Street. 
This  well  was  sunk  in  the  spring  of  1881  by  Daniel  Dull,  of  New  York 
City.  The  depth  is  six  hundred  feet.  A  ten-inch  iron  pipe,  or  conduc- 
tor, as  it  is  called,  was  driven  by  repeated  Mows  for  a  depth  of  fifty  feet 
through  the  gravel  and  honlders  that  overlie  the  rock,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  down  the  bore  is  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  tubing  for  the 
lower  valve  is  six  inches,  and  extends  down  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  at  the  Bite  of  the 
well  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  tide,  giving  a  clear  depth  of 
three  hundred  anil  eighty  feet  below  the  high-water  line,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  channel. 

"The  bulk  of  the  water  was  obtained  at  four  hundred  feet  depth, 
with  a  trifling  increase  at  five  hundred  feet,  after  which  the  increase 
was  not  very  great  until  a  depth  of  live  hundred  and  fifty  feet  was 
sunk.  Between  the  latter  depth  and  six  hundred  and  four  feet,  the 
actual  depth  of  the  well,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  twelve  hundred 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"The  cost  of  the  boring,  counting  from  the  surface,  was,  by  contract, 
forty-eight  hundred  dollars. 

"There  is,  in  connection  therewith,  a  good  brick  house,  substantially 
built,  for  the  protection  of  the  boiler  and  deep  well  pump,  to  which 
there  is  attached  a  coal-shed. 

"The  quantity  of  water  given  at  the  time  of  sinking  the  well,  at 
twenty  strokes  per  minute,  1.84  gallons  per  revolution — fifty-two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  writing  of  this  (January  1,  18x6),  at  about  sixteen  revolutions  per 
minute,  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

"The  water  is  lifted  two  hundred  feet  and  forced  about  one  hundred 
feet  into  a  reservoir,  arched  over,  fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide  and  fif- 
teen feet  deep,  holding  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
gallons,  and  situated  in  Hose  Hill  Avenue,  corner  of  Union  Avenue,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  three  hundred  and  five  feet  above  tidewater. 

"In  quality,  the  water  is  clear,  cool  ami  moderately  soft." 

Maxufactikes  in  Tarrytowx. — There  are  three 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Tarrytown  proper. 
The  first  in  chronological  order  is  the  Messrs.  G.  <fc  D. 
Silver's  shoe-factory  ;  the  second  is  the  Tarrytown 
Pottery,  a  manufactory  of  majolica  and  ivory-wares, 
and  the  third  is  the  Couper  Milling  Company. 

77«'  67.  &  D.  Silver  Shoe  Factory,  on  the  west 
Bide  of  Washington  Street,  between  Wlldey  Street  and 
College  Avenue,  with  the  Andre  Brook  flowing  down 
almost  under  it,  but  paying  tax  in  the  township  of 
Greenburgh,  stands  the  large  boot  and  shoe  factory 
of  Messrs.  George  and  David  Silver.  The  business 
was  commenced  in  New  Y'ork  City  by  Mr.  George 
Silver  alone  in  1857,  but  several  years  later,  the 
present  firm  of  G.  &  D.  Silver  was  organized,  and 
in  January,  1871,  the  manufactory  was  located  in 
Tarrytown.  It  turns  out  what  are  classed  as  fine 
shoes,  from  child's  to  men's,  and  these  are  sold  direct- 
ly to  the  retail  trade.  The  firm  employs  from  one 
hundred  men  and  buys  when  business  is  dull  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  when  it  is  active,  and  from  seventy- 
five  tu  one  hundred  girls.  Almost  all  the  operatives 
work  by  the  piece,  except  the  smaller  ones.  Girls 
earn  from  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  week  ;  hoys 
from  two  dollars  when  they  commence  to  eight  dollars 
when  they  become  more  capable;  and  men  from  ten 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars.  The  firm  pays  out  for  wages 
from  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred 
ami  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 


manufactory  produces  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
tive  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  every  year,  the  value  of  which  amounts 
to  from  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  George  Silver  resides  in  Tar- 
rytown, and  Mr.  David  Silver  in  North  Tarrytown. 

David  Silver,  who  basso  long  been  identified  with  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Tarrytown,  was  bora  in  Lau- 
rencekirk, Scotland,  March  17, 1842,  where  he  received 
the  education  usual  to  the  children  of  mechanics  in 
that  country,  in  January,  1S64,  he  came  to  New  Y'ork 
city,  and  entered  the  employ  of  his  elder  brother, 
George,  then,  as  now,  a  shoe  manufacturer.  Three 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership,  under 
the  firm-name  of  George  Silver  &  Co.  This  firm  was 
dissolved  in  January,  1869,  when  he  commenced  a 
shoe  manufacturing  business  on  his  own  account, 
continuing  but  a  short  time,  however,  as  the  new  firm 
of  G.  &D.  Silver  was  then  formed  and  the  present 
factory  at  Tarrytown  was  built. 

Mr.  Silver  has  made  the  superintendence  of  the 
manufacturing  department  his  special  charge,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  business  of  the  firm  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  In  the  management  of 
local  affairs  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part.  He  was 
active  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  incorporation  of 
the  village  of  North  Tarrytown,  of  which  he  has  been 
twice  trustee  and  once  president.  He  has  been  twite 
trustee  of  the  public  schools  and  is  at  present  treas- 
urer of  the  board,  in  the  important  work  of  which  he 
has  been  commendably  active.  He  has  also  been  a 
trustee  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
since  its  organization,  in  1873. 

He  married,  in  18i!8,  Miss  Mary  E.  Crocker.  They 
have  five  children — Belle  M.,  Emma  L.,  Jessie  F., 
Maggie  R.  and  David  F., — all  of  whom  reside  with 
their  parents. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Silver  has  taken  in  the  life  and 
activity  of  Tarrytown  has  been  important  and  useful, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  long  be  spared  to 
continue  his  etlbrts  in  its  behalf. 

The  Tarrytown  Pottery. — On  the  north  side  of  Lower 
Main  Street,  between  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and 
the  Point  Dock  Landing,  in  the  large  brick  building 
looking  southward  over  Tappan  Zee,  is  the  Tarrytown 
Pottery.  It  was  established  in  1S81  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Odell  &  Booth  Brothers,  who  purchased  a 
lease  of  the  building  for  a  term  of  years  from  the 
pump  factory,  which  had  previously  occupied  it  as 
tenants  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Graves.  It  is  now 
held  by  lease  from  his  estate.  The  business  of  the 
pottery,  amounting  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  embraces  the  manufacture  of  Faience, 
Limoges  and  Barbatine  wares,  ami  also  specialties  in 
druggists'  wares,  such  as  mortars,  pestles,  etc.,  which 
are  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  the  best  im- 
ported articles.  The  establishment  employs  about 
sixty  hands,  and  its  goods  are  sent  to  most  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  Union,  even  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
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cisco.  As  yet  it  has  been  able  to  fill  only  about  one- 
thinl  of  its  orders,  a  fact  which  suggests  a  larger  scale 
of  operations  in  the  near  future. 

The  Couper  MiUiinj  Company. — On  the  north  side 
of  Wildey  Street,  directly  adjoining  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  track  on  the  east,  and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Tarry  town,  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Couper  Milling  Company.  The  building  is  forty  by 
sixty  feet  in  dimensions,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  frame  struc- 
ture, having  five  floors,  each  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  built,  in  all  its  timbers,  of  the  best  Georgia 
pine,  and,  including  its  complete  plant  of  milling  ma- 
chinery, cost  about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
work  of  building  was 
commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1885,  and  finished  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  when  the 
various  processes  of  trans- 
forming wheat  into  flour 
were  at  once  begun.  The 
machinery  is  very  exten- 
sive and  complex,  and 
quite  in  contrast  with  that 
of  the  old  Philips  mill,  on 
the  Pocantico,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  Couper  mill  is  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  three 
hundred  barrels  of  flour 
per  day. 

The  power  for  the  whole 
mass  of  machinery  is  sup- 
plied by  a  Harris-Corliss 
engine,  in  the  working  of 
which  a  new  condensing 
apparatus  will  soon  be 
used,  thus  saving  about 
one-fourth  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  now  consumed. 
The  mill,  into  which 
all  the  latest  and  best 
improvements  in  the  art 
.of  milling  have  been 
introduced,  is  in  every 
detail  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  in  the 
country.  Its  general  machinery,  together  with  all  the 
special  machines  including  roll  and  reels,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  well-known  house  of  Edward  P.  Allis 
&  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  first  floor  of  the  mill  contains  the  main  driving 
line  of  shafting,  which  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  wheat-cleaning  machin- 
ery also,  which  is  very  elaborate  in  detail,  is  located 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  second  floor  contains  ten  double  sets  of  rolls, 
used  for  reducing  the  wheat  and  middlings  to  flour. 
The  rolls  are  placed  in  two  lines,  and  are  driven  by 
belt  connected  with  pulleys  attached  to  the  main  line 


on  the  first  floor.  The  three  flour-packers,  used  to 
eoni]>ress  the  flour  in  order  to  put  the  requisite  quantity 
into  each  barrel,  are  also  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  third  floor  is  used  almost  entirely  for  what  is 
called  spouting, — that  is,  conveying,  by  square  pine 
box  spouts  to  their  proper  destination,  the  many  dif- 
ferent streams  of  wheat,  flour,  middlings,  bran,  etc. 
There  is  a  perfect  forest  of  spouts  in  every  direction, 
which,  to  an  uupracticed  eye,  have  an  appearance  of 
chaotic  disorder.  The  diagram  showing  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheat  from  the  time  it  enters  the  mill 
until  it  reaches  the  flour-bin  or  barrel  resembles, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  seeming  confusion  Of f 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  fourth  floor  con- 
tains a  dozen  short  reels 
used  for  the  primary  re- 
ductions and  separations 
of  the  wheat  only  from 
everything  foreign.  There 
are  also  eight  ordinary 
reels,  fourteen  feet  long, 
used  for  bolting  the  patent 
flours.  On  this  floor,  he- 
sides  the  foregoing,  there 
are  eight  Gray  centrifugal 
reels. 

The  fifth  floor  contains 
the  purifiers,  on  which 
the  middlings  are  treated. 
The  purifiers  consist  sim- 
ply  of  a  horizontal  recip- 
rocating sieve  with  a  cur- 
rent of  air  blowing  upon 
the  middlings   as  they 
travel   slowly  upon  the 
sieve,  which  is  covered 
with  silk.    The  currents 
of  air  take  out  the  bran 
impurities  and  the  fluffy 
and  woody  fibre,  while 
the  clean  white  mid- 
dlings drop  through  t  he 
opening  in  the  silk  and 
are  conveyed    to  the 
rolls  to  be  ground. 

The  whole  method  has  been  used  only  a  few  years, 
and  illustrates  the  progress  of  modern  invention. 
The  establishment  employs  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  hands. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Couper,  residing  near  Dobbs  Ferry,  is 
president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mowbray,  of 
Tarrytown,  is  superintendent.  After  twenty  years  of 
milling  experience  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mowbray  is 
thoroughly  master  of  his  art,  and  is  well  known  by 
all  the  great  millers  of  the  country.  The  reputation 
of  his  goods  for  their  superior  quality  is  almost  world- 
wide. 

Soldiers  in  the  War  for  the  Untox. — It  is 
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estimated  by  those  most  competent  to  judge, 
and  upon  the  best  information  attainable,  that  the 
number  of  soldiers  from  Tarrytown  and  its  vicinity, 
who  served  in  t  he  army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, was  not  less  than  four  hundred.  Many  of  them 
went  to  New  York  City  and  other  places  to  enlist, 
so  that  their  names  do  not  appear  among  those  in  the 
organized  company  that  enlisted  and  went  directly 
from  Tarrytown  village.  As  illustrating  this  state- 
ment, may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  George  Price,  who,  on  April  19,  1861, 
seven  days  after  General  Beauregard  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter,  hastened  to  New  York  City  to  march 
with  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  to  the  front,  but  be- 
ing too  late  to  join  it,  they  were  mustered  into  the 
Eighth  Regiment  New  York  State  National  Guards, 
Colonel  Lyons  commanding.  They  went  on  the  21st 
to  Annapolis,  thence  to  Washington,  and  on  May 
21st  were  at  Arlington  House,  where  Major  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  now  General  Hamilton,  of  Tarrytown, 
was  at  that  time  in  command.  They  were  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  Comrade  Carpenter  saved 
the  flag  of  his  regiment,  and,  afterwards,  in  1862,  at 
Fortress  Monroe  and  up  the  Peninsula  through  the 
Seven  Days'  Fight. 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Davis,  at  the  same  date,  April  19th, 
was  mustered  into  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment, 
Colonel  Lefl'erts,  and  afterwards  did  good  service  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  Second 
Duryea  Zouaves. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  General  Adam  Badeau,  a 
member  of  General  U.  S.  Grant's  staff,  and  his  private 
secretary,  and  historian  of  his  campaigns,  was  a  native 
of  Tarrytown.  So,  likewise,  was  Horatio  Wood,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Admiral  Farragut,  whose  marvel- 
ous achievements  have  illuminated  the  naval  history 
of  the  nation. 

Among  others  who  made  Tarrytown  their  home 
was  the  late  Brigadier-General  James  H.  Hall,  who, 
with  his  son,  fought  bravely  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  Union. 

Others  also  there  were,  as  in  the  case  of  John  C.  L. 
Hamilton,  who  joined  the  Duryea  Zouaves,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  He  afterwards  served 
through  the  whole  war  and  attained  to  the  rank  of 
major.  His  brother,  Edgar  Hamilton,  joined  the  Lin- 
coln Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Charles  ( "levcland  1  >odge, 
and  after  serving  through  the  war  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

But  all  these  are  individual  cases,  and,  like  a  vast 
number  of  others,  find  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the 
organized  Tarrytown  company. 

That  company  was  known  as  Company  H,  Thirty- 
second  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers.  It 
was  mustered  in  by  Colonel  Roderick  Mathison.  then 
commanding,  who,  however,  was  soon  succeeded  in 
command  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  E.  Pinto, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  This  company  was 
organized  at  Tarrytown  by  Captain  William  Chal- 


mers, in  April  and  May,  1861,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  May  31,  1861. 
Its  period  of  service  was  for  two  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  The  engagements  in  which  it  partici- 
pated were  the  following:  First  liull  Hun, West  Point, 
Gaines'  Mill,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Savage's  Station, 
Charles  City  Cross-Roads,  Malvern  Hill,  Chantillyj 
Crampton's  Gap,  Antietam,  first  Fredericksburg,  sec- 
ond Fredericksburg  and  St.  Marie's  Heights.  It 
was  at  West  Point,  Virginia,  that  Corporal  J.Oscar 
Jones  now  Captain  Jones,  of  Tarrytown,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  a  desperate  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  position,  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
on  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  organization  of  the 
company  the  command  was  held  by  Captain  William 
Chalmers.  He  resigned  .July  21, 1862,  and  having  en- 
tered the  service  again,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers.  Wil- 
liam H.  See,  who  had  been  first  lieutenant  under 
Captain  Chalmers,  succeeded  him  as  captain.  See, 
in  turn,  was  succeeded  as  captain  by  J.  Oscar  Jones, 
who  commanded  until  the  company  was  mustered  out. 
First  Lieutenant  Alfred  Lawrence  acted  as  captain 
during  a  short  period  after  See's  discharge,  and  before 
Captain  Jones  took  the  command.  William  Aitchison 
was  for  a  time  second  lieutenant,  but  resigned  August 
8, 1861.  The  time  of  service  having  expired,  the  com- 
pany was  honorably  mustered  out  in  New  York  City 
on  June  9,  1863. 

The  roster  of  Company  H  shows  that  the  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  com- 
pany, as  first  organized,  was  eighty-seven  men.  While 
in  the  field  eighteen  men  were  added  t*»  their  ranks, 
who  served  with  this  company  until  its  term  expired, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers. 

When  the  company  left  for  the  front,  in  May,  1861, 
a  large  and  spirited  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
monument  where  Andre  was  captured,  and  the  com- 
pany, having  inarched  upon  the  scene,  was  received 
and  sent  away  with  great  enthusiasm  and  warm  ben- 
edictions by  the  people.  Stirring  speeches  were  made 
and  the  occasion  was  enlivened  with  martial  music 
and  ringing  cheers. 

In  1863,  when  the  company  returned  with  decimated 
ranks  and  banners  torn  and  begrimed  with  the  shot 
and  smoke  of  battle,  business  was  suspended  and  the 
village  turned  out  to  give  them  a  welcome.  After 
being  escorted  through  the  streets  by  a  grand  proces- 
sion, they  were  publicly  received  on  Broadway,  in  front 
of  Newman's  Tarrytown  Academy,  the  first  house 
north  of  the  Andre  Brook.  The  writer  of  these  lines, 
as  he  had  had  the  honor  to  address  them  at  the  Andre 
Monument  on  their  departure,  so  he  hail  again,  in 
connection  with  Major-General  John  E.  Wool,  the 
honor  to  deliver  to  them  an  address  of  welcome  on 
t heir  return. 

Alter  the  war.  in  1869,  a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  was  established  in  Tarrytown,  under 
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the  name  of  Post  Acker,  from  a  Tarrytown  soldier, 
George  Acker,  who  was  the  first  to  he  killed  in  battle. 
Through  the  etlbrts  of  this  organization  the  granite 
monument  was  erected,  near  the  cemetery  entrance, 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  or  died. 
The  cemetery  company  donated  the  plot  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Post  Acker  having  been  disbanded  in  December, 
1883,  the  Ward  B.  Burnet  Post  was  organized  in  1884, 
and  it  is  now  engaged  in  raising  funds  to  complete 
the  monument  by  placing  the  bronze  statue  of  a  sol- 
dier upon  its  crown. 

The  office  of  the  provost  marshal  was  located  in 
Tarrytown  during  the  war,  and  the  place  in  conse- 
quence became  the  scene  of  many  excitements  and  of 
some  stirring  events.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
about  the  time  of  the  draft  riots,  in  July,  1863.  So 
threatening  was  the  condition  of  things  just  then  that 
several  companies  of  United  States  troops  were  en- 
camped in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
two  United  States  gun-boats  lay  in  the 
river  off  the  town.  The  writer  remembers 
to  have  been  surprised,  on  returning  from 
.New  York  by  the  boat  one  day,  toward 
evening,  to  find  a  cannon  drawn  up  in 
Lower  Main  Street,  near  the  provost  mar- 
shal's office,  and  a  soldier  pacing  up  and 
down  just  near  it.  Colonel  James  A. 
Hamilton,  of  "  Nevis,"  was  warmly  inter- 
ested in  supporting  the  government,  and 
having  been  himself  personally  concerned 
in  plans  to  protect  the  provost  marshal's 
office  against  the  rioters,  has  given  in  his 
published  "Reminiscences"  some  account 
of  what  took  place. 

On  July  l(i,  1863,  he  wrote  to  the  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary  under 
Lincoln,  as  follows  : 

"In  my  letter  yesterday  I  informed  you  of  the  measures  taken  to  re- 
sist the  mob  in  the  neighborhood  (Tarrytown).  At  present,  all  is  quiet, 
with  threatening,  however,  at  all  the  landing  places  along  the  River. 

*         *        *  *  *  * 

"Captain  Leonard,  Provost  Marshal,  has  acted  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  efficiency.    We,  at  the  same  time,  want  your  assistance. 

"  First  — We  want  four  or  five  hundred  soldiers.  When  the  riots  are 
put  down  in  the  city,  the  soldiers  can  be  sent  to  us.  (The  rioters  will 
certainly  come  here.) 

"Second. — Whenever  the  draft  is  made,  it  should  be  done  at  the 
Court-House,  White  Plains  (the  County  town).  The  building  of  mas- 
sive stone  can  be  made  a  fortress.  It  is  in  an  open  space,  incapable  of 
being  burned.  The  town  has  not  as  large  a  foreign  element  as  there  is 
in  Tarrytown,  and,  above  all,  if  the  building  should  be  fired,  private 
property  would  not  be  destroyed.  We  could  in  that  building  and  the 
jail,  close  by  the  C.  H.,  where  there  are  very  few  tenants,  provide  for  a 
large  force. 

"  P.  S.    The  enrollment  papers  of  the  districts  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  rioters  for  the  present." 

Farther  on,  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  account, 
Colonel  Hamilton  adds: 


"A  body  of  rioters  went  on  their  way  lrom  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
advancing  to  Tarrytown  with  music  and  a  flag,  endeavoring  by  threats 
to  compel  men  in  the  fields  to  stop  their  work  and  go  along  with  them  ; 
when  in  their  course  they  learned  from  our  scouts  that  we  were  prepared 
for  them,  they  stopped  by  the  road  side  and  scattered. 

On  the  ground  near  the  Marshal's  office  wo  collected  about  fifty  men, 
who  were  armed  with  such  guns  as  could  be  obtained.  The  arrange- 
ment was  that  one-half  of  this  force  should  be  stationed  in  the  building 
where  the  office  was,  and  the  residue  in  tho  second  story  of  an  opposite 
building.  The  orders  were,  to  keep  strict  silence,  and  when  tho  rioters 
made  an  attack  on  the  door  of  the  office-building,  to  fire  a  volley  from 
the  opposite  sido  of  the  street  in  their  midst  and  most  effectively  ;  and 
this  would  have  been  done.  The  force  in  the  office-building  was  under 
the  command  of  a  young  Lieutenant  oi  the  army,  who  stopped  at  the 
station." 

t 

That  in  the  opposite  building  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Hamilton  himself. 

Old  Houses. — There  are  several  old  houses  in 
Tarrytown  that  have  a  history  going  back  to  the 
Revolutionary   War,  and  some  of  them   even  far 
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beyond  it.  The  most  famous  of  these  probably  is 
known  as  the  Paulding  house.  It  is  a  frame  building, 
situated  on  Water  Street,  and  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  cove,  which  there  sets  in  from  the  river. 
It  is  not  more  than  three  minutes  walk  from  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  depot.  The  track  of  the  road  is 
quite  near  it,  and  the  house  is  plainly  visible  from 
the  car-windows.  But  it  is  now  very  much  dilapi- 
dated,— in  fact,  in  a  half  tumble-down  condition,  with 
the  floors  rotted  away,  the  rooms  damp  and  deserted, 
and  green  moss  growing  on  the  roof,  which  consists  of 
three  layers  of  shingles,  the  lowermost  being  of 
cedar,  the  one  put  on  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  as, 
after  long  interval.--,  there  was  occasion  to  make  re- 
pairs. No  one  would  imagine,  from  looking  at  the 
house  and  its  surroundings  now,  that  it  had  ever  been 
the  seat  of  elegant  culture  and  refinement,  where  dis- 
tinguished men  and  lovely  women  met  and  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  a  brilliant  social  life.  Yet  here  it 
was  that  James  Kirke  Paulding,  so  eminent  in  the 
ranks  of  early  American  authorship,  the  intimate 
friend  and  literary  collaborator  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Van 
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Buren,  lived  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  until 
the  year  1800,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City. 
And  from  this  house  it  was  that  Washington  Irving, 
then  a  very  young  man.  and  a  guest  in  the  Paulding 
family,  went  out  for  half  a  day  of  boating  on  the 
river,  and  rowed  down  to  Wolfert's  Roost,  where, 
going  ashore,  and  loitering  along  the  slopes  and  in 
the  glen,  the  tranquil  beauty  and  sweet  attractive- 
ness of  the  place  so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he 
then  first  conceived  the  idea,  which  he  long  after- 
wards carried  out,  of  buying  it  as  a  home  for  himself. 
Mr.  Irving  made  this  statement  in  a  conversation 
with  the  late  Mrs.  Benson  Ferris,  in  the  presence  of 
her  son,  Mr.  Benson  Ferris,  Jr.,  now  president  of  the 
Westchester  County  Savings  Bank,  who  distinctly 
remembers  it,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
writer.  The  garden  and  grounds  around  the  Pauld- 
ing house  are  said  to  have  been  always  kept  hi  the 
best  of  tasteful  order,  and  the  place  altogether  to 
have  presented  every  feature  of  a  bright  and  beauti- 
ful home.  But  it  has  had  its  day,  and  served  its 
purpose,  and  all  tokens  now  indicate  that  decay  will 
soon  lay  the  old  mansion  in  the  dust. 

Just  north  of  it,  on  the  corner  of  the  street  leading 
down  to  the  cove,  is  the  old  house  owned  and  occu- 
pied in  those  early  days  by  Judge  Isaac  Requa,  long 
since  passed  away.  That,  too,  was  a  place  of  home 
comfort  and  happiness,  almost  as  well  kept  and  as  at- 
tractive as  the  Paulding  place  adjoining.  But  that 
also,  like  its  long-time  neighbor,  must  soon  yield  to 
the  inevitable  law. 

It  must  have  been  near  this  point  along  the  river 
bank,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cove,  that  the  "first 
public  slip,''  referred  to  as  having  been  constructed 
by  Gilbert  Drake,  at  least  prior  to  1 7K7,  was  located. 
Among  the  manuscript  "Land  Papers."  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  are  two 
caveats,  both  dated  March  13,  1787.  The  first  is  the 
"Caveat  of  Mary  Van  Wort  against  granting  the  ap- 
plication of  Isaac  Recjua  and  Gabriel  Requa,  for  two 
thousand  feet  of  land  underwater  at  Tarrytown  land- 
ing, unless  that  there  be  twenty  feet  reserve  for  her 
from  the  south  boundary  of  her  house."  (Vol.  xliii, 
p.  162.)  The  second  is  the  "  Caveat  of  Gilbert  I  )rake 
against  granting  to  Mary  Van  Wort,  or  any  other 
person,  two  thousand  feet  of  the  land  under  water, 
from  high  watermark,  opposite  Tarrytown  landing." 
(Vol.  xliii,  p.  168.)  The  document  proceeds  to  say 
that  it  was  "  By  the  particular  request  of  Captain 
Frederick  Philipse  that  an  interval  should  be  left  be- 
tween the  store  and  dwelling-house  of  the  said  Gilbert 
Drake,  and  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
public  slip,  and  the  said  Gilbert  Drake  was  the  first 
person  that  docked,  or  caused  docks  to  be  laid  on  each 
side  (if  said  slip,  and  is  ready  to  attest  to  the  bounda- 
ries thereof.  The  said  slip  has,  since  the  period  of  the 
late  war,  been  claimed  and  taken  up  by  ( 'aptain  Glodc 
Rcqua's  sons,  and  publication  has  been  made  by  way 
of  advertisement,  that  he  intends  to  make  application 


to  the  Land-Office  for  a  grant  of  land  under  water  two 
thousand  feet  from  the  cove  at  Tarrytown." 

Another  house  old,  and  apparently  a  great  deal 
older,  than  the  Paulding  house,  is  the  one  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mott,  up  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  Broadway,  north  of  Main  Street,  and  very 
near  to  the  Second  Reformed  Church.  It  has  under- 
gone a  number  of  changes,  but  the  original  walls, 
built  of  stone,  still  stand  as  they  did  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  years  ago.  The  house  is  somewhat  back 
from  the  road,  embowered  in  trees,  and  with  a  pleas- 
ant yard  around  it.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  house  was  built,  but  so  far  as  the  facts  can 
be  gathered  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1712. 
To  Abraham  Marti ingh,  belonging  to  a  numerous 
family  among  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  is  due  the  credit 
of  its  erection.  It  has  had  in  succession  quite  a  number 
of  owners.  It  was  sold  to  a  Van  Houten,  then  to  an 
Austin  about  1816,  then  in  1818  to  Jonathan  Odell, 
then  to  Andrew  Lumoreux,  then  in  1826  to  Jacob  L. 
Mott,  father  of  the  present  owner,  and  finally,  in  1834, 
Jacob  Mott  bought  it  of  his  father,  and  has  lived  in 
the  house  ever  since.  At  the  time  of  the  last  pur- 
chase the  place  contained  about  eighty  acres  alto- 
gether, and  the  price  paid  by  the  son  was  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars.  In  1X38  Mr.  Mott  re- 
paired the  house,  without  changing  it  very  much, 
however,  as  his  former  school-mate  and  friend,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  came  to  see  him  while  the  work  was 
going  on,  and  urged  him  to  preserve  the  original 
building  so  far  as  he  possibly  could.  There  are  many 
things  of  interest  connected  with  the  old  house. 
During  the  Revolution  it  is  said  to  hav«  been  a  house 
of  public  entertainment.  A  sick  officer  was  quartered 
there,  occupying  the  room  which  is  now  the  parlor, 
and  General  Washington  came  to  the  house  a  number 
of  times  to  see  him.  It  is  said  that  a  cannon-ball  fired 
from  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the  river  passed  through 
one  of  the  parlor  windows,  and  out  thrc  ugh  the  door- 
post on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Irving  himself  made  the 
statement  to  Mr.  Mott  that  this  was  the  house  in 
which  Katrina  Van  Tassel  lived,  when  she  enslaved 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Ichabod  Crane,  as  recounted 
in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  place  at  the 
present  day  is  suggestive  of  rest  and  peace,  and  the 
gentle  creed  of  its  occupants,  who  belong  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  seems  to  have  breathed  its  peculiar 
spirit  upon  them. 

About  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Jacob  Mott 
house  toward  the  south,  on  the  same  side  of  Broad- 
way, below  Main  Street,  and  next  door  to  the  West- 
chester County  Savings  Bank,  stands  another  old 
house,  whose  solid  timbers  were  put  together  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the  house  now 
owned  and  occupied,  as  it  has  been  for  about  thirty 
years  past,  by  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Lovett.  The  frame  is  of 
the  hest  hewed  white  oak.  and  has  had  a  somewhd 
varied  history.  Frected  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  first  conies  to  remembered  no- 
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tice  in  the  opening  decade  of  the  nineteenth,  as  the 
property  of  John  Archer,  long  since  deceased.  In 
1810  it  stood  a  little  farther  south,  directly  opposite 
the  pleasant  antique  dwelling  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
D.  0.  Archer,  and  having  one  of  its  gables  toward 
Broadway.  Mr.  John  Archer,  being  the  owner  of  a 
good  farm  and  a  large  apple  orchard,  followed  the 
custom  of  his  day,  and  made  large  quantities  of  cider. 
The  frame  of  this  house  he  used  for  the  inclosure  of 
his  cider  mill.  Seventeen  years  later,  in  1827,  he 
converted  the  building  into  a  hat  factory,  and  com- 
bined the  two  lines  of  occupation,  namely,  working 
the  farm  and  manufacturing  hats.  It  was  here  and 
with  him  that  Justice  Elias  Mann,  then  a  sprightly  I 
and  volatile  lad,  now  a  substantial  and  honored  citi-  | 
zen,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  community  as  a 
magistrate,  familiarized  himself,  in  a  practical  way, 
with  the  last-mentioned  branch  of  business.  Later 
still,  in  1836,  Mr.  Archer  moved  the  old  structure 
from  where  it  then  stood  down  the  gradual  slope  to 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  and  having  converted 
it  into  a  dwelling-house  and  store,  he  rented  it,  for 
that  two-fold  purpose,  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Beach  & 
Wheeler.  After  four  years,  the  firm  was  dissolved; 
but  Mr.  Beach  remained  until  1842,  when  the  late 
Andrew  D.  Archer,  as  executor,  sold  the  place  to  Mr. 
Elisha  Wildey,  who  occupied  it  till  1847,  when  Dr. 
Fenelon  Hasbrouck  became  the  owner,  and  used  the 
house  for  a  dwelling  and  a  doctor's  office  until  18.">4. 
It  was  then  bought  by  Mr.  George  Ricard,  of  Brook- 
lyn, but  occupied  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  who 
used  the  house  for  a  dwelling  and  a  glassware  and 
lamp  store  till  18")"),  when,  his  wife  having  died,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  Mr.  Ricard  sold  it,  December  9,  1856, 
to  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Lovett,  who  moved  in  on  the  day  he 
bought  it,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  In  1873 
the  house  was  thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  the 
shop  adjoining  on  the  south  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house  and  store.  The  stanch  old  timbers, 
that  have  done  duty  through  so  many  changes  for 
over  a  hundred  years  past,  give  promise  that  with 
their  "hearts  of  oak,"  they  will  render  good  service 
for  over  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Broad- 
way stands  the  old  Martin  Smith  house,  that  was 
ftmoua  as  a  stage-house  on  the  New  York  and  Albany 
post-road,  and  in  all  the  region  north  and  south,  and 
"  over  back  "  from  Tarrytown  village.  It  is  a  frame 
structure,  and  originally  it  was  only  a  story  and  a 
half  high.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  i 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  long  before  the  Revolution, 
and  by  some  indeed  it  is  claimed  to  be  almost  as  old  1 
as  the  Jacob  Mott  house.  Mrs.  John  Dean,  the  widow 
of  John  Dean,  one  of  the  young  men  who  started  out 
together  with  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  Andre  was  captured, 
and  the  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  Dean,  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  an  old  house  when  she  first  knew 
it.  She,  of  course,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 


and  was  very  familiar  with  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
part  of  the  house  near  the  chimney  was  what  might 
be  called  an  auditory  pipe,  or  square  box,  built  up 
like  the  passage-way  of  a  dumb-waiter,  from  the  side 
of  the  fire-place  to  the  upper  floor,  where  a  person 
could  stand,  and,  having  removed  a  piece  of  board 
that  seemed  on  a  cursory  view  but  a  part  of  the  in- 
closure, could  apply  his  ear  to  the  opening  and  hear 
everything  that  was  spoken  around  the  fire-place 
below.  In  the  uncertain  days  of  the  Revolution  it 
is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  of  military  movements  from  persons  who 
stopped  at  the  tavern,  and  in  the  talk  around  the 
hearth  chanced  to  drop  some  unguarded  word.  When 
first  built,  the  house  >vas  small  and  squatty,  being  about 
twenty-five  by  thirty  feet,  and  its  door  was  in  the  south- 
east corner  opening  on  Main  Street ;  but  afterwards, 
when  it  was  owned  by  Jacob  Couenhoven,  about  1806, 
the  door  was  so  changed  as  to  open  on  Broadway.  Cou- 
enhoven, who  was  usually  called  Conover,  is  said,  in 
fact,  to  have  built  all  around  the  house,  almost  com- 
pletely inclosing  the  original,  and  rendering  the 
remodeled  building  much  more  roomy  and  conve- 
nient. The  same  variable  orthography  occurs  in  this 
name  as  in  so  many  others.  It  is  spelled  Covenhoven, 
Couenhoven  and  Cowenhoven  ;  but  Jacob,  in  his 
autograph,  wrote  it  Couenhoven. 

In  tracing  the  title,  the  place  which  previously 
belonged  to  the  Philips  Manor  is  found  to  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures,  Isaac 
Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  to  Ann 
Covenhoven,  by  deed  dated  December  6,  178").  On 
October  5,  1786,  she  mortgaged  the  place  to  George 
Clinton  for  one  hundred  pounds.  The  mortgage  was 
cancelled  October  26,  1802.  The  place  passed  suc- 
cessively to  Jacob  Couenhoven  and  Edward  Couen- 
hoven.1 The  last-named  individual  conveyed  it  to 
Martin  Smith  by  deed  dated  May  3,  1821.  Captain 
Martin  Smith  had  previously  lived  in  Tarrytown 
under  the  hill,  and  had  sailed  a  sloop  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  In  his  hands  the  house  was  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  where  the  New  York 
and  Albany  stages  stopped,  going  and  coming,  to 
change  horses  and  allow  the  passengers  to  refresh 
themselves  or  to  dine.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of 
curious  or  amusing  incidents  that  occurred  there  while 
he  was  the  host.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  marked 
energy  and  shrewdness,  but  of  peculiarities  that 
amounted  sometimes  almost  to  eccentricity.  He  accu- 
mulated a  large  estate,  and  gave  up  keeping  a  public- 
house  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  September  15,  1860,  at  the  age  of  seventy-live. 
Among  the  incidents  of  his  life  as  the  keeper  of  a 
hotel  was  the  "passage  at  arms"  between  himself  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Smith,  as  "party  of  the  first 
part,"  and  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  founder  of  Hunts 


1  It  in  claimed  that  Eilward  Couenhoven  was  the  original  projector  of 
the  Erie  Canal. 
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Merchant*'  Mat/mine,  as  "  party  of  the  second  part." 
Mr.  Hunt,  while  making  a  land  tour  up  the  Hudson, 
had  occasion  to  stop  overnight  at  Mr.  Smith's  hotel. 
The  son,  who  is  still  living  in  Tarrvtown,  alleges  that 
Mr.  Hunt  misused  some  of  the  furniture  of  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and  was  not  in  all  respects  as  tidy  as  a 
gentleman  should  he.  The  result  was  a  personal  dis- 
agreement and  the  utterance  of  a  threat  hy  the  son 
that  if  he  ever  came  there  again  he  would  pitch  him 
out  of  doors.  Mr.  Hunt,  deeming  "  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  shook  off'  the  dust  of  his  feet, 
and,  mounting  to  the  stage-box,  took  his  departure, 
like  Adam  from  the  gates  of  Paradise,  never  to 
return.  He  revenged  himself,  however,  by  publishing 
in  the  American  Trareler  some  letters,  which  were 
afterwards  republished  in  a  book-form,  in  1837,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  journey,  and 
attempted  to  get  even  with  his  quondam  host.  The 
following  is  his  side  of  the  story,  and  must  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth : 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Tarrytown,  I  put  up  at  a  place  purporting  to  be  a 
Hotel ;  but  unlike  anything  I  ever  before  visited  ;  and  God  forbid  that  I 
Should  ever '  see  the  like  again.'  Tt  was  towards  sundown  when  I  arrived. 
My  small  baggage  I  took  to  my  lodgings,  and  coming  down,  I  inquired  ofa 
young  woman, a  daughter  uf  'mine  host,'  the  hour  of  tea.  'Oh,'  said 
she,  '  some  timo  after  dark,  when  the  folks  come  in  from  picking  apples.' 

"This  answer  sounded  rather  queer  and  indefinite,  but  I  let  it  pass. 
Appearances  were  much  in  favor  of  the  house  ;  it  was  neat — the  beds 
were  comfortable,  and  everything  around  had  an  air  of  cleanliness.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast,  '  mine  host'  was  repeating  a  quarrel  which 
took  place  between  him  and  a  lodger  during  the  night.    He  said  he 

w  ould  not  entertain  those  d  d  Yankees  ;  he  was  rich  enough  to  live 

without  keeping  a  public  house,  and  those  who  stopped  with  him  must 
behave  themselves  and  do  as  he  wished  them,  or  he'd  kick  them  out 
quicker  than  they  cume  in.  He  was,  however,  very  civil  to  me  that 
day.  In  the  evening,  I  called  on  a  reverend  gentleman,  ami  returned 
about  nine,  when  I  found  the  house  closed  and  barred,  and  not  the 
glimmer  of  a  light  to  mark  the  mansion  of  the  living.  A  few  gentle 
tape,  however,  brought  'mine  host,'  in  the  condition  so  delicately  and 
so  graphically  described  by  Tom  Cringle.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
mouth  of  '  mine  host '  at  about  the  same  time,  in  tones  of  correspond  - 
ding  harmony — (rood  and  i)istritmnit>tl\ — 4  W'lttit  are  unit  out  no  hitefor?1 
said  he.  I  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  light  from  the  '  impudent  varlet's  ' 
hand,  and  made  my  way  to  bed.  The  next  morning  I  arose  at  half-past 
.-even,  and  seeing  no  indications  of  approaching  breakfast,  I  sallied  forth 
in  pursuit  ofa  barber,  which  not  finding,  I  returned,  and  inquired  if  break- 
fast was  ready.  '  We  have  been  to  breakfast,'  said  the  IiohUm.  '  Been  to 
breakfast!  why  didn't  you  call  me,  madam?'  said  I.  'We  have  other 
business  to  attend  to  without  calling  folks  up  to  breakfast,'  said  she. 
•Well  then,'  said  I,  'you  may  attend  to  it,  give  lne  my  bill,  if  you 

please,  madam.' 

"  I  paid  my  bill,  two  shilling  and  sixpence  a  meal,  including  boiled  pork 
and  cabbage,  and  erchwive  of  any  thing  else,  save  and  sxesjpi  potatoes, 
turnips,  ami  onions,  in  one  miscellaneous  dish  of  salmagundi. 

"  I  related  my  sufferings  to  the  good  people  id'  Tarrytown,  anil  excited 
no  little  commiseration,  and  the  most  courteous  and  friendly  proffers  of 
kiudm-ss  and  hospitality  ;  but  as  1  intended  leaving  town  that  day,  I  de- 
clined the  invitations.  I  found,  however,  that  the  host  and  his  house 
were  well  known,  and  that  scarce  a  traveller  stopt  there  w  ithout  having 
Borne  difficulty  with  the  ignorant  booby  who  pretends  to  keep  a  hotel. 
Indeed,  many  travellers  go  four  or  five  miles  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
■topping  at  this  house.  I  have  related  these  circumstances  for  the  benefit 
Of  your  numerous  subscribers  in  this  state,  and  those  who  may  chance 
to  pa«s  through  this  place,  and  hear  the  name  of  Smith  of  the  Tarry- 
town  hotel."  —  letter*  nhnut  th?  tfuoann,  ]>p.  ito — 32. 

The  Martin  Smith  house  is  now  rented  and  used  as 
the  office  and  headquarters  of  Brown,  Howard  &  Co., 
contractors  to  build  an  important  section  of  the  new 
Croton  Aqueduct.    The  long  iron  bars,  the  kerosene 


barrels,  the  fragments  of  machinery  and  the  great 
four-horse  wagons  that  are  seen  around  the  premises, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ragged  and  dirty  Italian  labor- 
ers standing  by  the  doors,  are  anything  but  attrac- 
tive to  the  passer-by.  But  these  can  be  excused  as  a 
transient  necessity  which  will  soon  be  past. 

After  being  in  the  Smith  family  for  over  sixty 
years,  the  house,  with  two  and  three-fourths  acres  of 
land,  was  sold  under  order  of  John  H.  Baxter,  ref- 
eree, by  partition  sale,  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Kalden- 
berg,  in  November,  18^2.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Kal- 
denberg  sold  what  was  formerly  the  Martin  Smith 
garden  to  Mr.  William  L.  Wallace,  who  erected  upon 
it  the  imposing  and  commodious  building  now  known 
as  Music  Hall.  It  was  completed  in  1886,  and  is  the 
largest  public  hall  ,  in  the  village,  being  capable  of 
seating  twelve  hundred  persons. 

There  are  other  old  houses  having  various  points  of 
interest  in  their  history,  but  they  can  only  be  referred 
to  here.  They  are  such  as  the  following  :  The  Dean 
house,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Broadway,  and  directly  opposite  the  Martin  Smith 
house.  John  Dean,  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  those  who  captured  Andre,  occupied  it  in  the 
early  post-Revolutionary  days  as  a  public-house,  but 
it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  successive  additions 
and  finally  converted  by  his  son,  the  late  Thomas 
Dean,  into  a  store  and  dwelling-house.  It  was- here 
that  he  kept,  for  so  many  years,  the  store  to 
which  Washington  Irving  referred  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters from  Spain,  and.  here,  in  the  dwelling  attached 
to  it,  he  died  on  Sunday  morning,  January  7,  1873. 
The  store  is  now  kept  by  Mr.  Homer  R,  Frost. 

In  this  same  class  must  be  reckoned  the  Bayles 
house  and  place,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
at  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  half  of  the  house  west 
of  the  front-door  was  built  about  ninety  years  ago. 
The  land  was  part  of  the  premises  owned  by  Jacob 
Couenhoven,and  he  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Couenhoven 
by  a  deed  dated  July  29,  1799,  which  specified  "a 
plot  of  about  two  and  three-fourths  acres,  with  the  ab- 
solute right,  liberty  and  privilege  to  him,  the  said 
Henry  Couenhoven.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his  and 
their  families,  workmen,  servants,  apprentices,  or 
others  whom  he  or  they  may  authorize  and  appoint, 
to  pass  and  repass  the  footpath  leading  from  the 
above-described  premises  to  the  spring-well  adjoin- 
ing, and  to  bring  from  or  use  the  water  of  the  >ame 
forever  hereafter."  The  same  right,  in  regard  to  the 
spring,  was  guaranteed  to  two  other  property  holders 
on  the  east,  in  common  with  Mr.  Couenhoven, 
namely,  to  William  Van  Wart  and  to  an  old  lady 
known  as  Grandmother  Van  Wart,  though  the  two 
Van  Wart  families  were  not  related.  The  spring 
which  was  then  so  highly  valued  was  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  lot,  near  an  apple-tree,  upon  what  are 
now  the  premises  of  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Smith,  and  in  the 
rear  of  his  house  on  Washington  Street.  To  a  thirsty 
man  a  drink  from  that  spring  was  ence  like  a  drink 
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of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  "  which  is  by 
the  gate,"  to  David;  but  now  the  spring  is  covered 
over  and  its  deteriorated  water  is  drawn  forth  for 
common  uses  by  an  insignificant  little  pump.  The 
late  Nathaniel  Bayles  bought  the  house  and  lot,  on 
October  5,  1829,  of  John  Beekman,  of  New  York 
City,  administrator  of  Abraham  K.  Fish,  deceased. 
Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Fish,  widow  of  Mr.  Fish,  lived 
here  with  her  two  daughters  for  some  time  after  her 
husband's  death.  In  1840  Mr.  Bayles  built  on  the 
whole  of  that  part  east  of  the  present  front-door. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  door,  which  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  was  on  the  extreme  east  end 
and  opened  into  the  wide  hall,  which  still  remains. 
Mr.  Bayles  was  a  great  man  to  make  improvements, 
and  while  thus  engaged  his  men,  in  digging  into  the 
shallow  earth  by  the  ledge  of  rocks  adjoining  the 
Cliff  House  property,  now  owned  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Kal- 
denberg,  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  and  along 
with  his  bones  found  the  metal  buttons  usually  worn 
by  the  militia  in  the  Revolution.    Abraham  Mart- 
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ling,  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Storms,  then  lived 
across  the  way,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
John  J.  Linson.  Observing  the  workmen  as  they 
commenced,  he  went  over  and  told  Mr.  Bayles  that 
they  would  dig  up  there  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
who  was  killed  during  the  Revolution  by  a  shot 
from  a  British  ship  of  war  lying  in  the  river.  It 
turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.  Familiar  with  the 
incidents  of  that  stormy  period,  he  recalled  at  once 
an  event  that  had  left  its  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind.  Mr.  Bayles  was  not  only  fond  of  making  im- 
provements, but  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all  public 
affairs.    His  son,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bayles,  who  now 


owns  and  occupies  his  father's  house,  has  kindly  al- 
lowed the  writer  to  examine  many  manuscript  pa- 
pers of  interest  that  belonged  to  his  father's  collection. 
Among  them  are  autograph  letters  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, George  Clinton  and  Thomas  Paine.  The  letter 
of  the  last-named  notorious  individual  is  interesting 
ami  peculiar,  and,  as  it  has  never  been  published,  it 
is  here  given  entire,  with  the  answer  of  Vice-President, 
George  Clinton,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  New  York,  Broome  Street,  May  4th,  1807. 

"  Respected  Friend : 

"  Elisha  Ward  and  three  or  four  other  Tories,  who  lived  within  the 
british  lines  in  ^h<>  revolutionary  war,  got  in  to  be  inspectors  of  the 
election  last  year  at  New  Rochelle.  Ward  was  supervisor.  These  men 
refused  my  vote  at  the  election,  saying  to  me,  '  You  are  not  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  ;  our  minister  at  Paris,  Governeur  Morris,  would  not  reclaim 
you  when  you  w»re  emprisoned  iji  the  Luxemburg  at  Paris,  and  General 
Washington  refused  to  do  it.'  I'pon  my  telling  him  that  the  two  cases 
he  stated  were  falsehoods,  and  that  if  he  did  me  injustice  I  would  prose- 
cute him,  he  got  up,  and.  calling  for  a  constable,  said  to  me,  ■  I  will 
commit  you  to  prison.'  He  chose,  however,  to  sit  down  and  go  no  fur- 
ther with  it. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Madison  for  an  attested  copy  of  Mr.  Monro  * 
letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Randolph,  in  which  Mr.  Monro  gives, 
the  Government  an  account  of  his  reclaiming  me  and  my  liberation  in 
consequence  of  it  ;  and  also  for  an  attested  copy  of  Mr.  Randolph's  an- 
swer, in  which  he  says :  '  The  president  approves  what  you  have  done  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Paine.'  The  matter,  I  believe,  is,  that  as  I  had  not  been 
gilliotined,  Washington  thought  best  to  say  what  he  did.  As  to  Gover- 
neur Morris,  the  case  is  that  he  did  reclaim  me  ;  but  his  reclamation  did 
me  no  good,  and  the  probability  is,  he  did  not  intend  it  should.  Joel 
Barlow  and  other  Americans  in  Paris  had  been  in  a  body  to  reclaim 
me,  but  their  application,  being  unofficial,  was  not  regarded.  I  then  ap- 
plied to  Morris.  I  shall  subpu  na  Morris,  and  if  I  get  attested  Copies 
from  the  secretary  of  State's  ofiice  it  will  prove  the  lie  on  the  inspectors. 

"  As  it  is  a  new  generation  that  has  risen  up  since  the  declaration  of 
independence,  they  know  nothing  of  what  the  political  state  of  the 
country  was  at  the  time  the  pamphlet,  •Common  Sense,'  appeared  ;  and 
besides  this,  there  are  but  few  of  the  old  standers  left,  and  none  that  I 
know  of  in  this  city. 

"It  may  be  proper  at  the  trial  to  bring  the  mind  '  f  the  court  ami 
the  Jury  back  to  the  times  I  am  speaking  of,  ami  if  you  see  no  objec- 
tion in  your  way,  I  wish  you  would  write  a  letter  to  some  person,  stat- 
ing, from  your  own  knowledge,  «  hat  the  condition  of  those  times  were, 
and  the  effect  which  the  work  'Common  Sense,'  and  the  several  num- 
bers of  the  '  Crisis '  had  upon  the  country.  It  would,  I  think,  be  best 
that  the  letter  should  begin  directly  on  the  subject  in  this  manner  : 
Being  informed  that  Thomas  Paine  has  been  denied  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship by  certain  persons  acting  as  inspectors  at  an  election  at  New  Roch- 
elle, &c. 

"  I  have  put  the  prosecution  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Riker,  district  at- 
torney, who  can  make  use  of  the  letter  in  his  address  to  the  Court  ami 
Jury.  Your  handwriting  can  be  sworn  to  by  persons  here,  if  necessary. 
Had  you  been  upon  the  spot,  I  should  have  subp<rnaed  you,  unless  it  had 
been  too  inconvenient  to  you  to  have  attended. 

"  Yours  in  friendship, 

"  Thomas  Paine 

Addressed  to 

"George  Clinton, 

"  Vice-l*residenl, 

"Washington  City." 

To  this  letter  Vice-President  Clinton  replied  as 
follows : 

"City  of  Washington,  12th  May,  1807. 

"  Dear  Sir : 

"I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  yester- 
day ;  agreeably  to  your  Bequest  I  have  this  Day  written  a  letter  to 
Richard  Riker,  Esquire,  which  he  will  show  to  you.  I  doubt  much, 
however,  whether  the  Court  will  admit  to  be  read  as  evidence. 

•'lam  indebted  to  you  for  a  former  Letter.  I  can  make  no  other 
Apology  for  not  acknowledging  it  before  than  inability  to  give  you  such 
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an  Answer  as  I  could  wish.  I  constantly  keep  tlie  subject  in  Mind,  and 
should  any  favorable  Change  take  l'lace  in  the  Sentiments  of  tha  Legis- 
lature, I  will  apprise  you  of  it. 

"I  am  with  great  Esteem, 
"  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"Geohue  Clinton." 

Interior  of  the  Towxsmp. — There  are  two  vil- 
lages or  hamlets  already  referred  to  in  the  interior  of 
township,  along  the  Nepperhan  River,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad.  The 
first  one  reached  as  the  traveler  moves  northward 
from  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  known  as  Ardsley, 
though  until  quite  recently  it  hore  the  name  of  Ash- 
ford.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
filth  Street,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Railroad,  and  has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Nepperhan  River  runs  directly  through 
the  village,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  with  the  larger 
part  on  the  east  bank,  but  the  more  growing  part  prob- 
ably on  the  west,  as  the  Ardsley  Railroad  Station  is  on 
that  side.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
Nepperhan  Valley,  with  the  hills  gradually  ascending 
on  either  side.  It  has  two  grocery  stores,  four  saloons, 
a  ]"i*t  office  and  several  mechanical  shops.  The  only 
church  in  the  place  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  edifice  was  erected  in  1855,  and  the  so- 
ciety incorporated  in  1860.  The  congregation  now 
numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  communicants.  Recently  the 
church  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and 
improved  and  the  church  is  in  a  healthful  and  grow- 
ing condition.  It  has  had  eleven  pastors  and  one 
supply  since  the  church  was  organized.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Harvey  C.  Karl. 

Ardsley  was  named  as  a  compliment  to  the  magni- 
ficent estate  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  which  is  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

As  the  claims  of  ancient  magic  are  dwarfed  into  com- 
monplace by  the  wonders  of  recognized  science,  so  the 
might  of  the  magician  of  former  times  is  weakness 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  man  whose  power  is  felt 
alike  under  the  sea,  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  modem  times, 
was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  November  .SO,  1819. 
Inheriting  from  his  ancestry  strong  powers  of  mind 
and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  never  abandons  an 
undertaking  while  the  slightest  chance  of  BUCC68B  re- 
mains, he  seemed  early  destined  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  aims.  Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  fif- 
tecn,  he  entered  ;i  mercantile  house  in  New  York  and 
a  l«  w  years  after  founded  a  prosperous  establishment 
of  his  own.  Retiring  from  business  in  1S53,  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  South  America  in  company  with 
Mr.  Frederic  E.  Church,  the  artist. 

At  the  time  of  his  return,  a  company  was  engaged 
in  the  project  of  building  a  line  of  telegraph  across 
Newfoundland,  to  connect  with  a  line  of  fast  steam- 
ers. Mr.  Field  boldly  advanced  the  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  to  thus  bring  the  Old 


World  in  close  telegraphic  connection  with  the  New. 
This  enterprise,  which  he  believed  possible,  must  ever 
rank  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  modern  times. 

To  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  across  the  Atlantic  was 
a  task  that  might  well  be  considered  impossible,  even 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  power  of  sci- 
ence, assisted  by  all  the  facilities  of  modern  art.  Yet 
to  this  apparently  hopeless  project  Mr.  Field  devoted 
all  his  time  and  talent,  buoyed  up,  while  all  others 
were  discouraged,  with  an  inward  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate success.  To  give  the  history  of  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  with  its  disappointments 
and  success,  would  be  inappropriate  in  this  place,  as 
it  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  this  is  universally  con- 
sidered the  crowning  triumph  of  American  enterprise, 
the  credit  of  its  success  is  justly  due  to  one  man.  and 
he  is  Mr.  Field.  The  innumerable  congratulations 
from  all  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  Congress,  the  gold  medal,  and  other  testi- 
monials to  what  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  a  well-deserved  but  inadequate  reward  for  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  world  and  the  ceaseless 
labor  and  anxiety  of  thirteen  years.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  Mr.  Field  has  been  identified  with  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  telegraphic  system  throughout  the 
world,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  has  not  been  idle  in 
other  directions.  The  immense  growth  of  the  city  of 
New  York  brought  the  subject  of  rapid  transit  prom 
inently  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Field 
has  devoted  much  of  his  thought  and  of  his  capital  to 
the  building  of  the  system  of  elevated  nrlroads,  which 
have  supplied  a  long-felt  want  and  proved  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  the  city.  The  dream  of  the  present 
hour  is  that  electricity  w  ill  soon  supply  the  place  of 
steam  as  the  motive-power  on  these  roads.  In  the 
feasibility  of  this  plan  Mr.  Field  is  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever, and  in  view  of  w  hat  he  has  accomplished,  who 
shall  say  that  the  dream  may  not  prove  a  glad  reality? 
It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  all  plans  of  a  benevo- 
lent nature,  and  enterprises  which  call  upon  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  citizens  to  bestow  their  means  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  good,  none  are  more  prompt  to  re- 
spond than  .Mr.  Field.  Of  this  a  prominent  instance 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  President  (iarfield  was 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  tin  assassin,  and  the  peo- 
ple called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  chief  mag- 
istrate, the  sum  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  raised  at  his  suggestion  and  securely  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  which  effectually 
placed  the  bereaved  family  of  the  late  President  in 
circumstances  of  comfort  and  security. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Field  has  been  an  owner  of  ex- 
tensive real  estate  in  Westchester  County,  and  Ardsley 
Park,  his  place  of  residence,  is  one  of  the  finest  estate! 
in  this  portion  of  the  country.  Embracing  more  than 
five  hundred  acres,  it  comprises  within  its  limits  a 
great  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  and  the  higher  points 
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command  some  of  the  finest  views  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Here  the  hand  of  art  has  supplemented  the 
power  of  nature,  and  both  have  combined  to  make 
this  estate  one  of  the  loveliest  features  of  the  country 
round,  and  a  pleasure  alike  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
beholder  who  is  blessed  with  a  mind  which  can  ap- 
preciate the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful. 

The  late  John  E.  Williams,  who  was  a  highly  honor- 
able citizen  of  Greenburgh,  was  born  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  April  28,  1804.  He  was  early  trained  to 
the  banking  business,  and  after  holding  various  posi- 
tions in  Newport,  New  Bedford,  Tallahassee  and  Bos- 
ton, he  removed,  in  1851,  to  New  York,  to  take  the 
position  of  cashier  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank.  At  that 
time  country  bank-notes  circulated  at  a  discount  in 
New  York,  and  the  Metropolitian  Bank  had  just  been 
organized  to  effect  the  redemption  of  such  notes  at 
lower  rates  than  those  exacted  by  brokers. 

Mr.  Williams'  previous  experience  in  the  Suffolk 
Bank  in  Boston,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  undertake 
this  work,  and  for  several  years  he  waged  persistent 
warfare  against  those  who  had  been  levying  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  merchants,  and  against  the  banks  which 
had  been  sending  "  wild-cat-bills"  to  New  York. 

In  1857  he  became  president  of  the  bank  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  till  his  death. 

In  the  financial  panic  of  1857  he  suggested  the 
plan  that  the  city  banks  should  deposit  with  a  com- 
mittee a  portion  of  their  assets,  and  that  certificates 
should  be  issued  on  the  security  of  such  assets  guar- 
anteed by  the  associate  banks,  which  certificates 
should  be  receivable  in  the  settlement  of  balances  by 
the  banks,  until  the  panic  was  over.  This  plan, 
with  some  modifications,  has  been  resorted  to  several 
times  since  to  allay  a  panic,  and  always  with  satis- 
factory results.  Under  Mr.  Williams'  skillful  manage- 
ment the  Metropolitan  Bank  maintained  a  high  rank 
among  moneyed  institutions  and  he  was  everywhere 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  bankers  in  the  city. 
He  published  several  pamphlets  on  financial  topics 
which  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  were  marked  by 
much  originality  and  vigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  he  strenuously  urged  the  banks 
to  make  loans  of  money  to  the  government,  and  at  all 
times  gave  a  hearty  support  to  the  war  measures  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  He  was  also  widely 
known  on  account  of  his  active  interest  in  charitable 
and  benevolent  works,  and  especially  through  his 
long  connection  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  of 
which  be  was  treasurer  during  the  last  twenty-five 
yearsof  his  life.  The  love  of  giving  amounted  in  him 
to  a  passion,  and  his  enthusiastic  generosity  inspired 
others  to  follow  his  example.  While  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  more  than  two  million 
dollars  passed  through  his  hands.  All  the  accounts 
were  inspected  by  him  and  all  expenditures  were 
subject  to  his  approval. 

In  his  occasional  visits  to  the  many  Industrial 
S  liools  belonging  to  the  society,  his  genial  presence 


always  carried  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  Williams  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  his  active  support  was 
always  given  to  that  denomination.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  All  Souls. 

His  connection  with  Westchester  County  began  in 
1857,  when  he  married  and  removed  to  Irvington. 
His  public  spirit  always  prompted  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  local  affairs,  and  his  happy  and  hospit- 
able home  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  many 
friends  he  loved  to  collect  under  its  roof.  He  died 
September  20,  1877,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  In  an  address  to  the  news- 
boys after  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  said  of  him:  "One  virtue  was  his 
strict  and  scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  There  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  promise  that  he  failed  to  keep. 
Truth  he  held  to  be  the  basis  of  a  noble  and  manly 
character.  He  was  also  strictly  just,  rendering  to 
every  man  his  proper  due.  .  .  .  He  was  ever 
the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the  protector  of  the  out- 
cast. But  besides  all  this,  he  was  a  man  who  walked 
humbly  with  his  God." 

Three  miles  north  of  Ardsley  is  Elmsford,  formerly 
known  as  Greenburgh  and  Hall's  Corners.  It  is  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nepperhan  River,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad, 
eighteen  miles  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  It  is  rather  a  hamlet  than  a  village,  with  a 
population  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a  well-settled 
country  place,  It  has  a  post  office,  a  hotel  and  a 
depot,  at  which  all  the  traiusstop  in  going  to  and  from 
New  York.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  old  ;r  churches 
of  the  county,  which  has  a  history  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Its  records  have  somehow  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, but  from  the  best  data  attainable  it  seems  to 
have  been  organized  as  far  back  as  1788,  and  to  have 
been  originally  a  Congregational  Church.  It  after- 
wards became  Presbyterian,  and  while  in  that  rela- 
tion the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Old 
Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  near  Tarrytown, 
supplied  the  pulpit  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  from  1812 
to  1820.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  it  formally  entered 
into  its  present  relation  as  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
though  it  had  been  that  virtually  for  well-nigh  forty 
years.  Since  that  time  it  has  had  a  succession  of 
nine  pastors,  or  stated  supplies,  sometimes  jointly 
with  the  church  at  Hastings,  at  Uriionville  and  at 
Greenville,  and  sometimes  having  the  whole  service  of 
the  incumbent  to  itself.  The  congregation  is  small, 
being  composed  of  about  twenty-two  families,  and  hav- 
ing less  than  twenty  members  in  its  communion.  Its 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  E.  Turner,  who 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  about  May  1,  1879, 
but  was  not  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Westchester 
until  May  20. 1885. 

About  thirty-five  yards  south  of  the  church,  across 
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the  intervening  space,  between  the  building  and  the 
grave-yard,  that  used  to  form  the  bed  of  the  old  White 
Plains  road,  stands  the  monument  erected  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  grave-yard,  by  the  citizens  of  West- 
chester County,  on  June  11,  1 820,  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Isaac  Van  Wart.  It  was  completed  a  little 
over  a  year  after  he  died,  and  the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  a  large  gathering  of  people  near  the  spot, 
on  the  day  just  mentioned,  to  whom  General  Aaron 
Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  It 
is  correctly  stated  in  Lossing's  "  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,"  that  "Mr.  Van  Wart  was  an  efficient 
officer  of  that  church  for  many  years,  and  acted  as 
chorister  up  to  the  time  of  his  death." 

The  monument  is  of  marble,  resting  upon  a  granite 
base,  consisting  of  three  layers,  or  laminated  flags, 
growing  smaller  toward  the  top,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  about  six  feet  square,  and  the  shaft  rising  to  the 
height  altogether  of  about  fifteen  feet.  It  is  inclosed 
within  an  iron  railing  about  four  feet  high.  The 
whole  is  plainly  visible  looking  toward  the  east  from 
the  car-windows  as  the  trains  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
road pass  by,  and  from  the  carriage- road,  running 
still  nearer,  between  the  railroad  and  the  grave-yard. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  word  for  word  and 
letter  for  letter,  taken  on  the  spot,  June  15,  1885  : 

(North  Side.) 
Here  Repose 
the  mortal  remains 
of 

ISAAC  VAN  WART, 
an  Klder  of  the  Greenbnrgh  Church, 

WHO  DIED 

on  the  23rd  of  May,  1828, 
in  the 
G9th  Year  of  his  Age. 
Having  lived  the  Life,  lie  died  the  Death  of  a 
CHRISTIAN". 

(Kast  Side.) 
Vincit  Amor  Patriae. 
Nearly  half  a  Century 
before  this  Monument  was  built, 
The  Conscript  Fathers  of  Amerk  a 
had  in  tho  Senate  Chamber  voted  that 

ISAAC  VAN  WART 
was  a  Faithful  Patriot,  one  in  whom 

the  LOVE  of  COUNTRY  WB8 

INVINCIBLK, 
and  this  tomh  hears  testimony  that  the 
RECORD  is  TRUE. 

(South  Side.) 
Fidelity. 
On  the  23rd  of  September,  1780, 
ISAAC  VAN  WART, 
accompanied  by 
John  Paui.dino  and  David  Williams 
all  Farmers  of  Ilia  County  of  Westchester 
Intercepted  Major  Andke,  on  his  return 
from  the  American  Lines  in  the  Character  of  u  Spy, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  large  brihes  offered  them 
for  his  release,  Nobly  disdaining  to  sacrifice  their 

COUNTRY  for  GOLD, 
secured  and  carried  him  to  the  commanding  Officer 
of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous 
Conspiracy  of  Arnold  whs  brought  to  light ; 
the  insidious  designs  of  the  enemy  hallled  ; 


The  American  Army  Saved, 
and  our  BELOVED  COUNTRY  now  free 
and  Independent,  rescued  from  most 
IMMINENT  PERIL. 

(West  Side.) 
THE  CITIZENS 
of  the 

County  of  Westchester  • 
ERECTED  this  t6mB 
in  testimony  of  the  high  sense 
they  entertain  for  the 
VIRTUOUS  AND  PATRIOTIC  CONDUCT 
of  their  Fellow  Citizen  ; 
and  as  a  Memorial  Sacred  to 
PUBLIC  GRATITUDE. 

Mr.  Van  Wart's  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  happily 
for  so  many  years,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Rachel 
Storm,  survived  him  nearly  six  years.    She  died  of 
cancer,  altera  lingering  illness,  on  March  4,  1884.  and 
her  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  on  the  south  side 
of  the  monument,  within  the  inclosure  of  the  iron 
railing.    A  locust-tree  has  sprung  up,  and  is  growing 
between  the  base  of  the  husband's  monument  and  the- 
grave  of  the  wife.    The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  her  tombstone,  an  upright  marble  slab,  with  weep- 
ing willows  carved  upon  it  above  the  lettering  : 
"In 
Memory  of 
RACHEL,  wife  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart, 
who  died  March  4,  1834, 
aged  73  years  Jt  9  mo. 

Afflictions  sore  long  time  she  bore, 

Physicians'  aid  was  vain 
Till  God  was  pleased  to  give  her  ease 

And  free  her  from  her  pain." 

The  neighborhood  in  which  the  church  is  located 
was  the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

On  June  15,  1885,  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  in 
company  with  Isaac  F.  Van  Wart,  a  grandson  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre, 
spent  the  day  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Van  Ware 
(  born  September  20,  1799),  the  only  surviving  son  ol 
the  captor,  at  his  home  in  lMeasantville,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  County.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Van  Wart  was  remarkably  bright  and  com- 
municative that  day,  which  his  daughter  ascribed  to 
his  "  having  company  that  took  an  interest  in  matters 
that  interested  him."  As  the  house  in  which  his 
father  was  born  and  had  lived  in  his  early  days  was 
only  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Elmsford,  or  tJreenburgh 
and  Hall's  Corners,  as  it  was  often  called,  he  was,  of 
course,  familiar  with  all  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the 
traditions  connected  with  it.  During  the  day,  both 
before  and  after  dinner,  we  sat  on  the  veraudah, 
where  he  went  over  many  of  them  in  an  extremely 
pleasant  recital,  which  the  writer  took  down  in  pencil 
resting  his  paper  on  the  back  of  Henson's  large  Ex- 
position of  the  Bible  lying  on  his  knee. 

One  of  them  was  [hat  a  skirmish  between  a  com- 
pany of  patriot  militia  on  one  side  and  a  company  of 
British  soldiers,  aided  by  a   band  of  Tories,  undevj 
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the  leadership  of  "Jim  Husted"  on  the  other,  took 
place  "on  the  rising  ground  just  east  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  parsonage  at  Hall's  Corners." 
That  was  the  name  he  gave  to  the  place. 

The  conflict  was  brought  on  by  the  firing  of  "Jake 
Acker."  He  was  famous  in  his  day  as  a  sharp- 
shooter with  musket  or  rifle,  and  being  out  probably 
hunting  on  the  brushy  and  brambly  elevation  known 
'  as  "  the  Island,"  between  Saw-Mill  River  and  the  road 
east  of  it,  in  company  with  John  Dean,  he  saw  a 
squad  of  twenty-eight  British  soldiers  marching  care- 
lessly down  the  road  toward  the  site  of  the  present 
tavern,  near  the  bridge  over  which  the  White  Plains 
road  crosses  the  Saw-Mill  River.  "Jake"  was  an 
intense  patriot,  and  considering  every  British  soldier 
put  out  of  the  way  as  so  much  clear  gain  for  the  cause 
of  independence,  he  drew  a  bead  on  the  marching 
squad,  and,  as  usual,  he  brought  down  his  game.  His 
ball  struck  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  groin,  and  he 
fell.  The  others  took  up  their  wounded  comrade  and 
carried  him  some  way  up  the  rising  ground,  east  of 
the  road  and  north  of  the  present  tavern.  His  injury 
was  mortal,  and  the  poor  fellow  died. 

But  while  they  were  thus  occupied  with  him,  and 
taking  counsel  together  what  to  do,  "  Jake,"  who  had 
reloaded  his  musket,  crept  stealthily  through  the 
bushes  down  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  island,  and, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  sent  another  ball  through  the 
temples  of  a  British  soldier,  who  fell  dead  upon  the 
spot.  They  were  both  afterwards  buried  on  the 
island.  "  I  saw,"  said  Mr.  Van  Wart,  "  the  graves  of 
these  two  men  on  the  island,  with  common  field-stones 
for  the  head  and  the  foot." 

While  this  tragedy  was  being  enacted  just  above 
the  tavern,  some  American  militiamen,  who  were  lying 
on  the  grass  just  below,  a  little  south  of  the  present 
Reformed  Church,  and  between  the  road  and  the  Saw- 
Mill  River,  had  their  attention  awakened  by  the  firing 
of  "  Jake  Acker's  "  musket,  and  they  at  once  arose 
and  gave  three  cheers.  The  White  Plains  road  at 
that  time — at  least  one  of  them,  for  there  were  three, 
the  north,  the  centre  and  the  south — ran  from  the 
Saw-Mill  River  to  the  east,  directly  between  the  Elms- 
ford  Reformed  Church  and  the  burying-ground  adja- 
cent to  it  on  the  south,  and  thence  passed  up  the 
gradual  ascent  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Ameri- 
can militiamen  immediately  started  at  a  brisk  pace 
for  the  high  ground  east  of  the  church,  where  the  old 
south  road  to  White  Plains  bent  a  little  to  the  south- 
east in  its  crooked  course.  Just  below  the  point  where 
this  old  road  now  diverges  from  the  present  straight 
road  to  White  Plains,  west  of  the  old  Gabriel  Tomp- 
kins house,  lately  owned  by  I.  H.  Cheever,  and  now 
owned  by  the  Elmsford  Land  Company,  and  west  of 
the  present  diverging  road,  the  American  militiamen 
and  the  British  soldiers,  with  the  Tories,  came  into 
collision.  The  British  broke  through  the  line  of  the 
militiamen,  "  but  our  people,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Wart,  "  pursued  and  captured  almost,  if  not  all  of 
ii.— 26 


them,  except  '  Jim  Husted,'  who  hid  in  the  currant- 
bushes  in  the  garden." 

Another  interesting  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Wart  was  in  relation  to  his  father's  being  wounded. 
As  he  had  often  heard  the  story  from  his  father's  own 
lips,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  correct- 
ness. Isaac  Van  Wart,  the  captor,  in  company  with 
John  Dean,  who  figured  with  "Jake  Acker"  in  the 
episode  on  the  island,  and  a  colored  man  named  Lun, 
was  out  one  night  on  the  watch  for  men  who  came  up 
from  below  to  steal  cattle,  and  everything  else,  in 
fact,  they  could  put  their  hands  on.  The  three  were 
lying  behind  a  stone  fence  along  the  east  side  of  the 
road  running  north  and  south,  just  above  the  point 
where  it  is  now  entered  by  the  road  running  west 
from  the  place  of  Isaac  F.  Van  Wart,  a  grandson  of 
the  captor,  and  not  far  from  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  belonging  to  the  estate  of  H.  G.  Sniffen.  As  they 
lay  there  in  the  darkness  waiting  for  whatever  might 
happen,  "  they  heard  hogs  and  cattle  making  a  noise," 
and  perceived  that  they  were  coming  toward  them. 
At  once  ihey  arose  to  their  feet  and  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice  their  leader  gave  the  order  "stand  !  "  With  that 
the  men  driving  the  cattle  fired.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment Isaac  Van  Wart  had  one  leg  over  the  fence  with 
a  view  to  his  getting  into  the  road,  and  immediately 
he  and  his  friends  fired  in  return.  The  enemy  fled 
and  made  good  their  escape  in  the  woods.  Although 
he  felt  a  momentary  stinging  sensation  in  his  heel 
while  his  foot  was  hanging  over  the  fence,  Mr.  Van 
Wart  did  not  know  he  was  hurt  until  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  "he  felt  some- 
thing squash  in  his  shoe."  On  examination,  it  was 
found  that  a  buckshot  had  gone  through  the  flfshy 
part  of  his  heel.  John  Dean  and  Lun.  she  colored 
man,  took  him  between  them,  with  one  of  his  arms 
over  the  shoulder  of  each,  and  carried  him  to  a  neigh- 
boring hay  barrack,  where  they  all  slept  till  the  next 
morning.  "  How  they  got  him  home,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Van  Wart,  "  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  three  weeks  before  he  was  back  again  and 
lively  as  ever." 

About  three- fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Elmsford 
Railroad  Station,  on  the  right  side  of  the  carriage  road 
leading  from  Elmsford  to  Ardsley,  at  a  point  where 
the  road  makes  a  curve  toward  the  west,  stands  a 
house,  which,  on  Chambers'  Map  of  Greenburgh,  pub- 
lished in  1857,  is  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  "  heirs 
of  J.  Romer."  Here,  on  this  spot,  but  not  in  this 
house,  lived,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Corne- 
lius Van  Texal,  or  Van  Tassel,  as  it  was  variously 
spelled,  a  whole-souled  patriotic  man  of  Holland 
blood,  who  suffered  great  losses  for  his  country.  He 
became  father-in-law  of  John  Romer,  known  every- 
where as  "Captain  John  Romer,"  which  explains 
why  it  was  that  the  place  finally  came  into  Romer's 
possession.  Van  Texal  had  an  only  son  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one,  a  fine,  athletic  fellow,  who  shared  the 
sentiments  of  his  father.    The  British  and  Tories 
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looked  upon  them  both  with  an  evil  eye,  and  were  es- 
pecially desirous  to  catch  the  latter,  as  he  was  brave 
and  efficient  in  many  ways  to  their  annoyance.  One 
night,  late  in  November,  1777,  a  gang  of  them 
came  up  from  below  to  burn  and  plunder.  They 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  young  Van  Texal,  hav- 
ing run  up  to  the  roof  with  the.  idea  that  he  could 
make  his  escape  there,  found  it  impracticable  and 
was  compelled  to  return  down  the  stairway.  He 
managed,  however,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion  to 
slip  out  of  the  back-door,  and,  being  very  swift  of 
foot,  he  made  his  way  safely,  though  fired  at,  to  the 
Nepperhau  River,  which  was  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  house.  In  attempting  to  cross  on  the  ice,  it  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  into  the  water.  He  got  out  and 
through  the  briar  and  thorn  bushes  he  arrived,  wet, 
scratched  and  bleeding,  at  the  house  of  Hendrick 
Homer,  a  cousin  of  "Captain  John,"  west  of  the 
river,  and  under  the  hill  that  rises  there  to  quite  a 
height.  He  was  warmed,  clothed  and  cared  for,  but 
he  took  a  terrible  cold,  which  threw  him  into  a  hasty 
consumption,  so  that  before  the  year  was  out  he 
died. 

The  British  and  Tories,  after  burning  the  house, 
drove  off  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  took  Corne- 
lius Van  Texal  prisoner,  and  conducted  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  old  Sugar-House 
prison  for  eleven  months  and  eleven  days.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  one  of  the  horses,  a  dark-colored 
animal,  that  was  driven  away  to  New  York,  returned 
a  few  nights  later,  bringing  a  gray  horse  with  him  to 
the  old  place.  The  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the 
night  frightened  Mrs.  Van  Texal,  who  was  hiding  in 
an  earth  cellar,  as  she  thought  the  British  and  Tories 
were  coming  again.  But  hearing  a  horse  whinny,  she 
recognized  the  sound,  and,  running  out,  found  there  in 
the  moonlight  the  favorite  horse  she  had  given  up  for 
lost.  In  her  delight  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him. 

Lossing  refers  to  this  marauding  expedition  in  his 
"  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  i.  p.  7<>2,  foot- 
note, and  gives  an  account  of  the  retaliation  it  pro- 
voked under  the  guidance  of  that  sturdy  Tarrytown 
patriot,  Abraham  Martlingh.    He  says, — 

"There  were  a  number  of  the  Van  Tassels  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Greenhurgh  Church.  In  November,  1777,  a  party  of  Chasseurs,  under 
Captain  Kuierick,  went  up  from  Kingsbridgo,  surprised  the  Van  Tassels, 
Immeil  their  houses,  stripped  the  women  and  children  of  their  clothing, 
and  carried  ofT  1'eter  and  Cornelius  Van  Tassel  prisoners.  In  retaliation 
for  the  outrage,  the  patriots  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Tarrytown  under 
the  command  of  Abraham  Martlingh,  which  proceeded  down  the  river  in 

boats,  i ■  - •  — . - . I        water-guards  of  il  neiny  hi  safety,  landed  a  little  he 

low  Spnytcu  Devil  Creek,  set  Are  to  General  Oliver  de  Lancey's  house 
and  returned  without  losing  a  man.  General  De  Lancey  was  a  most 
active  and  bitter  Loyalist.11 

Christiana  Homer,  better  known  as  "Tiny  Homer," 
was  the  wife  of  Hendrick  Homer,  in  whose  house 
young  Van  Texal  found  refuge.  She  was  the  heroine 
of  a  local  history,  which  says  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  baking  bread  tor  the  hungry  American  sol- 
diers and  militiamen,  and  hiding  it,  where  she  knew 


they  would  find  it,  in  the  rocks.  She  was  the  daugh- 
;  ter  of  Peter  Van  Wermer,  a  patriot  also  of  Holland 
blood.  She  died  on  part  of  the  premises  owned  by 
her  father  and  her  husband,  August  31, 18"><>,  aged  one 
hundred  and  four  years.  The  late  Rev.  A.  T.  Stewart, 
then  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  ( 'hurch  of  Tarrytown, 
who  knew  her  well,  wrote  an  account  of  her  life  and 
death,  which  was  published  in  the  We*tche*ter  Heralm 
at  Sing  Sing.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  it: 

"  Mrs.  Homer  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Hendrick  Homer,  of  the  same  town,  and  twenty-four  at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  one  hundred  and  four  years  old  in  July 
last. 

"  Her  husband  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  leaving  her,  with 
only  a  young  brother  and  slave,  in  charge  of  the  farm.  Through  all  the 
war  she  cherished  a  strong  love  for  her  country.  In  conversation  oothe 
scenes  of  that  period  she  would  become  exceedingly  animated,  too  much 
so  to  express  herself  in  the  English  language,  and  she  would  leave  it 
and  take  up  the  Dutch,  which  was  familiar  to  her,  and  pour  forth  her 
sentiments  in  approbation  of  her  countrymen,  and  in  detestation  of  some 
things  done  by  the  enemy,  until  you  would  be  sensibly  moved  by  her 
manner,  and  would  catch  a  stronger  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  struggled  through  them  to  victory,  than- 
yon  have  ever  gained  from  seeing  them  in  print. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  her  manner  when  slating,  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  her  baking  operations  for  the  enemy.  (Note.— She  did  the  bak- 
ing unwillingly.  Being  under  compulsion,  she  had  no  choice.)  On  one 
of  these  occasions  she  had  concealed  several  Americans  not  far  from  the 
house,  and  while  feeding  theenemy  she  remembered  her  friends.  She 
rose  up,  suffused  with  tears,  and  yet  in  laughter,  as  she  said, — 

" '  While  the  hungry  dogs  were  eating  I  would  now  and  then  catch  i 
loaf  up  under  my  short  gown  and  run  round  and  throw  it  in  to  my  men 
under  the  rocks.1 

"  Mrs.  Romer"s  health  was  good  almost  to  the  last.  She  kept  her  own 
apartments  and  table,  and  boiled  her  own  kettle,  t'ntil  six  years  put 
she  w  ould  w  alk  n  mile  or  a  mile  anil  a  half  to  buy  her  groceries.  She  was 
very  companionable,  especially  with  any  who  would  speak  the  Dutch 
language  .  The  Dub  h  liil.le  was  ever  near  her,  and  she  seemed  to  know 
its  great  truths  as  she  did  her  alphabet. 

"  Mrs.  Romer  was  United  with  the  old  North  Dutch  Church,  Deer 
Tarrytown,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jackson.  She  ripened  under  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  G.  Smith,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
Worshipped  mainly  in  the  Church  of  Greenhurgh. 

"No  one  is  living  who  remembers  her  confession  of  Christianity,  but 
all  who  have  known  her,  and  yet  live  to  speak  of  her,  bear  the  highest 
testimony  to  her  Christian  character. 

"The  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the  Church  of  Greenhurgh, 
and  her  remains  borne  to  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  North  Church,  near 
Tarrytown.  and  interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband.'1 

Just  one  mile  below  the  station  at  Elmsford,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  same  road,  stands  an  Episcopal  house 
of  worship  known  as  "St.  Raul's  Mission  Chapel  of 
Saw-Mill  River  Valley."  The  mission  was  organized 
on  Easter  day,  1870,  with  four  members,  including 
Mr.  .John  Drisler,  who  was  then  to  serve  as  a  lay 
reader.  After  laboring  for  about  two  years  in  that 
capacity,  Mr.  Drisler  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  on  July  4,  1872.  The  chapel 
was  built  in  1S70,  but  was  enlarged  in  1S72,  thus  be- 
coming forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  elevation  nearly  midway  between  Flnislord 
and  Ardsley,  and  fronts  the  west,  looking  down  upon 
the  river,  and  over  to  the  wooded  hills  beyond  it.  The 
mission  numbers  about  twenty-live  families  and  twenty 
communicants. 

About  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this  stands 
the  Worthington  Memorial  Chapel,  a  fine  stone  build- 
ing erected  in  1  SS.'i  us  a  memorial  to  the  late  Henry 
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Rossiter  Worthington  by  his  widowed  wife.  It  is  built 
on  a  portion  of  the  somewhat  extensive  landed  property 
which  Mr.  Worthington  owned  there  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  His  mortal  remains  lie  in  a  vault  under  the 
chancel,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  chapel  is  to  re- 
main closed  during  Mrs.  Worthington's  life-time.  As 
yet  no  public  religious  service  has  ever  been  held  in 
it,  as  none  was  held  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 
The  edifice,  of  course,  has  never  been  consecrated,  and 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  diocese.  It  is  a  taste- 
ful structure,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  altogether  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  building  itself,  ami 
the  grounds  adjoining,  together  with  the  inclosure, 
are  kept  in  excellent  order,  which  must  involve,  in 
addition,  a  considerable  expense. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wor- 
thington is  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  year  1881 : 

In  Memoriam, 
Henry    Rossiter  Worthington,  late  vice-president 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  wide  and  profound  expressions  of  regret  at  the 
sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Worthington  among  his  pro- 
fessional acquaintances  and  in  the  great  circles  of  his 
friends  were  first  and  largely  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal bereavement.  He  had  earned  a  high  place  as 
an  ingenious  inventor  and  a  successful  engineer  and 
his  work  will  leave  an  indelible  impression  upon 
professional  practice,  but  the  influence  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  him  as  a  man  and  a  friend  will  outlive 
generations  of  engineers. 

The  foundation  of  this  mingled  esteem  and  affec- 
tion was  his  intense  and  abiding  love  of  the  truth. 
The  foundation  was  built  upon  by  scientific  methods 
and  the  structure  was  adorned  by  personal  graces  and 
accomplishments.  The  love  of  truth  that  came  from 
a  high-minded  ancestry  was  nurtured  by  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  for  his  profession,  unlike  some  other 
professions — and  this  is  their  misfortune,  not  their 
fault — has  an  inevitable  criterion,  and  that  is  the 
truth.  This  sentiment — for  it  grew  in  him  from  a 
conviction  to  a  sentiment — not  only  controlled  his 
professional  and  private  conduct,  but  it  stimulated 
in  him  an  honest  skepticism  regarding  those  beliefs 
in  general  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  no 
higher  authority  than  that  they  are  an  inheritance. 
He  was  a  willing  and  valiant  assailant  of  "  humbug" 
in  every  form,  and  nobler  than  this,  he  was  the  patient 
iconoclast  who  dispelled  the  phantoms  in  the  mind 
of  many  an  inventor  and  who  saved  many  a  plodding 
experimenter — not  in  applied  science  only — from  im- 
pending disaster.  He  was  also  endowed  with  a  grand 
humanity  which  practice  perfected.  Nor  were  his 
friends  so  called  the  sole  beneficiaries  ;  only  a  long 
and  intimate  fellowship  with  him  has  discovered 
many  of  his  private  charities  and  half  of  them  will 
probably  never  be  known. 

These  attributes  found  apt  and  eloquent  expression 


in  his  scholarly  culture  and  brilliancy  in  his  sponta- 
neous and  perennial  wit.  As  the  patient,  but  not 
generally  unimpassioned,  advocate  of  truth  or  as  the 
exposer  of  a  fallacy  or  an  imposture  by  analysis,  by 
analogy,  by  ridicule,  he  had  few  equals. 

And  to  crown  all  was  his  overflowing  good-fellow- 
ship,— with  all  his  serious  thoughts  and  moods,  his 
love  of  humor  and  mirth,  of  intimate  talks  with 
groups  of  friends,  rambling  from  grave  to  gay,  when 
all  his  true  and  kind,  and  withal  fantastic,  inspira- 
tions would  grow  into  bloom.  It  was  an  education 
to  hear  him  talk  when  the  subject  was  large  enough 
to  move  him. 

The  time  is  not  ripe  to  analyze  Mr.  Worthington's 
contributions  to  the  engineering  specialty,  in  which 
he  did  not  claim,  but  in  which  he  was  assigned,  by 
general  consent,  the  highest  place.  Mr.  Worthington 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  proposer  and  constructor  of 
the  direct  steam  pump.  The  duplex  system  in  pump- 
ing-engines — one  engine  actuating  the  steam-valves 
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of  the  other,  causing  a  pause  of  the  pistons  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  water-valves  can  seat  them- 
selves quietly  and  preserve  a  uniform  water  pressure, 
this  being  a  vast  improvement  on  the  Cornish  engine 
—is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  effectire,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  largely 
applied  advances  in  modern  engineering. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  chiefly  known  as  a  hydraulic 
engineer,  but  apart  from  this  specialty,  his  experi- 
mental and  practical  contributions  to  other  depart- 
ments of  engineering,  such  as  canal  steam  navigation, 
compound  engines,  instruments  of  precision  and  ma- 
chinery tools,  would  entitle  him  to  a  high  position  in 
the  profession. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  born  December  17,  1817,  and 
died  December  17,  1880.  His  ancestors  in  America 
were  sprung  from  Sir  Nicholas  Worthington,  of 
Worthington,  England,  who  died  at  Naseby,  for 
King  Charles,  and  they  came  to  America  in  1(549. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
family,  especially  the  grand  old  lather,  Asa  Worth- 
ington.  A  minute  review  of  the  life  of  Henry  Rossi- 
ter  Worthington,  with  its  multitudinous  benefactions 
of  invention,  of  counsel,  of  entertainment,  would  also 
be  pleasing  and  instructive,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
nor  the  place. 

His  mortal  remains  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  old  rocks  ; 
which  geologists  call  the  primal  continent,  and  every 
following  cycle  furnishes  some  stone  to  lay  on  his 
grave.  So  his  immortal  remains  illustrate  every 
phase  of  progress,  from  silurian  instinct — to  live — to 
the  last  formula  of  civilization — to  let  live. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  ; 
York,  but  his  parents 
soon  after  removed  to  / 
Brooklyn,  where  they 
continued  to  reside  for 
many  years.  His  father, 
Asa  Worthington,  at  one 
period  held  the  position 
of  consul  at  Lima,  South 
America,  which  appoint- 
ment he  retained  for  a 
number  of  years.  He 
was  at  the  time  con- 
nected with  the  business 
firm  of  Wetmore,  Chaun- 
cey,  Cryder  &  Co.,  who 
had  an  established  house 
in  Lima. 

Mr.  Worthington's  wife 
was  Miss  Newton,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Commodore 
.John  T.  Newton,  United 
States  Navy.  She  with 
four  children  survive  him, 
— Amelia  Stuart .( wife  of 
T.  Whiteside  Rae,  civil 
engineer,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  United 
States  navy),  Henry  Fra- 
ser,  Sarah  Newton  (wife 
of  William  Lanman  Hull, 
a  banker  in  Wall  Street), 
and    Charles  Campbell 

(who  succeeds  his  father  as  an  hydraulic  engineer  in 
the  business  which  he  founded). 

The  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Worthington  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  built  by  his  widow 
at  Ncppcrhan  Valley,  near  Irvington. 

Another  of  the  old  families  of  Greenburgh,  who  j 
have  always  been  prominent  in  its  history,  is  that  of 
the  Odells. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Odell  family  in  America  was 
Mr.  William  Odell,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
came  to  Concord,  Mass.,  about  1039.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  and  his 
will,  dated  June  6,  li!76,  was  proved  by  his  son,  John 


Odell,  and  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Moorehouse.  An- 
other son  of  the  emigrant  was  William  Odell,  Jr.,  of 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Yowles,  of  Rye,  and  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
was  John  Odell,  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  who  married 

Hannah  ,  and   had,  among  other  children,  a 

son,  John  Odell,  Jr.,  of  Fordhxui,  Who  married  Han- 
nah Vermilyea,  and  died  leaving  a  will  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1735  (N.  Y.  Liber.  13,  p.  183),  in  which  he 
mentions  his  "  honored  father,  John  Odell,"  his 
wife,  Hannah,  and  his  children — John,  Isaac,  Jona- 
than, Abraham,  Hannah  and  Altien. 

Jonathan  Odell,  of  Greenburgh,  N.  Y.,  the  third 
son,    married    Margaret  Dyckman,  and  died  Sep- 
tember  23d,  1818,  aged 
■■WMHj     eighty -seven ;  his  wife  dies 
March  20, 1783,  aged  titty- 

-  They  had  nine  children, 

\  .    -     -      out- of  whom  was  Colonel 

.I'.lm  *  ''lill,  tlu-  Conti- 
nental Army.  Colonel 
Odell  was  descended  in  the 
line  of  William,  1,  of  Fair- 
field; William,  2,  Jr.,  of 
Rye ;  John,  3,  of  Ford- 
ham;  John,  4,  Jr.,  of  Ford- 
ham;  and  Jonathan;  5,  of 
Greenburgh,  and  that  he 
was  the  great-great-grand- 
son of  William,  of  RyeJ 
Isaac  Odell  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Greenburgh 
October  16,  1820,  on  the 
old  family  homestead, 
w  hich  had  been  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  his  grand- 
father, Joseph  Odell,  and 
his  ancestors  before  him. 
His  father,  Joshua  Odell, 
married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Lent,  and  Mr.  Odell 
remained  with  his  parents 
till  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  when  hestart- 
ed  to  seek  his  fortune,  and 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  rirst  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a  grocery  store. 

A  year  later  he  began  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  continued  it  for  twenty  years.  In  1862  he 
established  a  sugar  refinery,  which  he  conducted  till 
1874,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Irving 
National  Hank,  having  been  connected  with  it  as  di- 
rector since  1S57. 

From  1875  to  1*82  he  was  president  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Hank.  Owing  to  declining  health  he  resigned 
this  position  and  retired  from  active  business,  spend- 

1  liufiiH  King,  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
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ing  a  large  portion  of  his  time  upon  his  farm  in  Green- 
burgh. 

Tins  farm,  which  was  the  early  home  of  his  wife, 
has  an  historical  interest  as  being  the  place  where 
Washington  encamped  his  troops  after  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Washing- 
ton Hill,"  and  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road 
from  Dobbs  Ferry  to  White  Plains. 

The  old  homestead  of  the  Udell  family  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Saw-Mill  road,  on  the  north  side  of 
Jackson  Avenue ;  and  four  acres  at  the  corner  of  those 
roads,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Odell, 
include  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion,  which  was 
destroyed  about  1830.  It  was  built  long  before  the 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Odell  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hopkins.  Their  children  are  Charles  M.,  Emma  E., 
Arthur  L.,  William  I.  and  Isaac  Herbert.  Mr.  Odell 
has  long  been  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of  the 
old  church  in  Duane  Street,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  old 
citizens  of  New  York,  and  has  been  a  witness  of  its 
rapid  growth,  and  there  are  few  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  business  interests.  He  has  long 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Northern  Dispensary 
of  New  York,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  work 
of  usefulness. 

Of  the  villages  or  hamlets  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  township,  and  on  or  near  to  the  Bronx  River, 
the  one  farthest  to  the  south  is  Greenville.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Boulevard,  or  the  Westchester  continua- 
tion of  the  Central  Park,  or  Eighth  Avenue,  about 
nineteen  miles  north  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
in  New  York  City,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
west from  the  Scarsdale  depot,  just  across  the  Bronx, 
on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad.  It  has  a 
population  probably  of  about  one  hundred,  or  per- 
haps a  little  over.  The  only  church  in  the  place  is 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  whose  beginnings  date 
back  to  1X40,  though  it  was  not  actually  organized  as 
a  church  until  1842,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Victor  M.  Hulbert,  of  Yonkers.  It  has  had  siuce 
then  a  succession  of  ten  pastors.  The  present  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  James  E.  Graham,  who  was  installed  on 
May  14,  1885.  The  consistory  reports  a  congregation 
consisting  of  about  eighteen  families,  and  a  member- 
ship in  full  communion  of  rifty-one. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Greenville,  along 
the  same  Boulevard,  or  Central  Avenue  extension, 
are  the  almost  connected  villages  or  hamlets  of 
Hart's  Corners  and  Hartsdale.  The  former  lies  more 
toward  the  west,  the  latter  toward  the  east,  on  a  road 
crossing  the  Boulevard,  and  running  southeast  to  the 
Bronx  River.  The  depot  of  the  New  York  and  Har- 
lem Railroad  is  at  Hartsdale,  directly  on  the  west,  or 
Greenburgh,  bank  of  the  Bronx,  a  trifle  over  twenty 


and  one-half  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in 
New  York  City.  The  two  places,  if  two  they  can  be 
called,  are  pleasantly  situated  in  a  region  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  together  have  probably  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred.  There 
is  but  one  post-office,  which  is  at  Hartsdale.  There 
are  two  stores,  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwright  and  a  black- 
smith-shop, and  three  saloons  at  the  depot.  There  is 
only  one  church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  which  was 
organized  and  the  church  built  "in  1832,  during  the 
first  cholera  season."  The  little  church  at  the  Rocks 
of  Scilly,  north  of  it,  was  absorbed  into  this,  and  the 
present  edifice,  in  which  the  worship  is  now  held, 
was  erected  in  1>'72.  The  church  has  a  membership 
of  probably  not  more  than  sixty  altogether.  The 
Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck  is  its  present  pastor. 

It  was  not  far  from  Hart's  Corners  and  Hartsdale, 
but  across  the  Bronx,  that  occurred  one  of  the  prelim- 
inary collisions  between  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops  a  few  hours  before  the  battle  on  Chatter- 
ton's  Hill.  Referring  to  the  British  advance  north- 
ward, up  the  east  bank  of  the  Bronx  toward  White 
Plains,  and  toward  Chatterton's  Hill,  in  Greenburgh, 
it  is  stated  in  the  "  Battles  of  the  United  States,"  by 
Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  that 

"  The  light  infantry  and  chasseurs  drove  before  them  the  pickets  and  ad- 
vance parties  from  the  American  camp  until  a  party  of  two  thousand  East  - 
era  troops,  under  General  Spencer,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  check  the 
enemy's  progress,  were  encountered,  near  the  present  village  of  Hart's 
Corners,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  the  lines.  This  party  was 
advantageously  posted  on  the  old  York  road,  and  gave  the  advancing 
Hessians  a  full  discharge  of  musketry,  which  threw  them  into  disorder  ; 
yet  they  themselves  appear  to  have  been  terror-stricken  at  what  they 
had  done,  and  retired  from  their  position,  passing  through  the  Bronx  at 
the  '  ford,' a  short  distance  below  the  railroad  bridge,  between  White 
Plains  and  Hart's  Corners,  and,  seeking  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Greenburgh, 
closely  pursued  by  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  commanded  by  Count  Rah), 
who  afterwards  abandoned  the  chase,  and  took  a  position  on  a  hill, 
south  from  Chatterton's  Hill,  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad." 

The  distance  is  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles  at  the  farthest,  up  the  Boulevard  from  Hart's 
Corners  and  Hartsdale  northward  to  the  almost  trian- 
gular extension  of  the  village  of  White  Plains,  which 
here  projects  itself  across  the  Bronx  River  into  the 
township  of  Greenburgh.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
extension  stands  Chatterton's  Hill,  famous  in  history 
as  the  spot  upon  which  was  fought  the  chief  part  of 
the  battle  often  spoken  of  as  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  but  in  reality  the  battle  of  Chatterton's  Hill, 
in  the  township  of  Greenburgh,  on  Monday,  October 
28, 1776. 

Sir  William  Howe,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  at- 
tack the  fortified  camp  of  the  Americans  on  New  York 
Island,  made  a  movement  to  cut  otf  Washington's 
communications  with  the  Eastern  States  by  landing 
troops  on  the  north  shore  of  Lung  Island  Sound,  to 
penetrate  up  the  country,  and.  at  the  same  time,  Oc- 
tober 9,  1776,  sent  three  frigates,  under  Captain  Hyde 
Parker,  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Tarrytown,  partly  to 
embarrass  the  communication  with  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson,  and  partly  to  excite  an  uprising  of  the 
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Westi-h ester  Tories.  Captain  Parker  at  that  time  vis- 
ited the  Philips'  Manor-House  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  hut 
although  its  proprietor  had  no  sympathy  with  the  col- 
onies struggling  for  their  independence,  his  mission, 
owing  to  different  causes,  was  not  attended  with  suc- 
eess. 

Washington,  however,  saw  through  the  designs  of 
General  Howe,  and  having  withdrawn  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  moved  his  army  slowly  up  the  western 
bank  of  the  Bronx  River,  but  keeping  his  front  to  the 
east,  toward  the  British,  who  were  moving  up  on  the 
opposite  bank.  In  this  way  he  proceeded  toward 
White  Plains,  in  the  heart  of  Westchester  County, 
taking  care,  however,  that  his  left  was  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  British  right. 

"General  Washington,"  says  Ramsay,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution," page 309,"  while  re- 
treating from  New  York  Island,  was  careful  to  make 
a  front  towards  the  British,  from  East  Chester  almost 
to  White  Plains,  in  order  to  secure  the  march  of  those 
who  were  behind)  and  to  defend  the  removal  of  the 
sick,  the  cannon  and  stores  of  his  army.  In  this  man- 
ner his  troops  made  a  line  of  small  detached  and  in- 
trenched camps  on  the  several  heights  and  strong 
grounds  1  from  Yalentine's  Hill  on  the  right  (down 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  township  of  Yonk- 
ers)  to  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Plains  on  the 
left." 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  this  movement  that  the 
two  hostile  armies  came  together,  and  the  battle  was 
fought  on  Chatterton's  Hill.  As  the  general  Revolu- 
tionary History  of  Westchester  County  has  been  as- 
signed to  an  eminent  historian,  who  is  facile  princeps 
in  this  department,  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  going 
into  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ac- 
count to  his  interesting  paper  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

The  merest  outline  will  here  suffice.  General  Wash- 
ington having  strongly  intrenched  himself  north  of 
White  Plains  village,  in  anticipation  of  a  British  at- 
tack, sent,  on  October  '27,  177(i,  two  militia  regiments 
southwest  ward  across  the  Bronx,  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments  on  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  next  morning,  the 
28th,  he  ordered  Colonel  Haslet,  with  his  Delaware 
regiment,  with  a  battalion  of  Maryland  troops  and 
others,  for  the  most  part  militia,  numbering  about 
sixteen  hundred,  to  join  those  already  on  the  hill. 
The  whole  force  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Mel  tougall. 

While  the  enemy  were  moving  northward,  up  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Bronx,  as  if  to  attack  the  intrenched 
position  above  the  village,  it  was  observed  by  Colonel 
Haslet  that  they  suddenly  halted.  The  British  offi- 
cers held  a  council  of  war  on  horseback  in  a  wheat- 
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■  It  was  probably  during  this  northward  march  through  tJreenburgli 
that  Wellington  lui'l  hi*  heudi|iiarters  at  tin-  plai  t',  heretofore  referred 
to,  known  Hi"  W  UhlDgtOU  Mill,"  n  Dame  given  to  the  neighboring  ele- 
vation on  the  next,  from  the  cirruniHtaiiee  that  he  sometimes  resorted  to 
it  to  make  a  recoil noisaiiee. 


field  south  of  the  village,  and  immediately  afterward 
their  forces,  instead  of  moving  northward  as  before, 
began  to  move  westward  toward  the  Bronx,  intending 
evidently  to  dislodge  the  Americans  on  Chatterton's 
Hill.  They  placed  some  dozen  cannon  or  more  on 
the  high  ground  opposite,  and  east  of  the  hill  and  the 
river,  and  opened  a  furious  fire  on  McDougall  and  his 
forces.  Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  the  fire,  the  Brit- 
ish constructed  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Bronx 
and  prepared  to  cross. 

To  receive  them,  McDougall  placed  two  cannon  on 
the  rocky  ledge  fronting  the  river,  which  did  fearful 
execution  among  his  assailants.  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  afterwards  performed  so  important  a 
part  in  his  country's  history,  was  then  a  young  officer 
of  artillery,  and  had  the  two  cannon  in  charge. 
Many  years  afterwards,  standing  on  the  spot,  an 
describing  the  battle  to  a  friend  at  his  side,  he  said 
"  For  three  successive  discharges  the  advancing 
column  of  British  troops  was  swept  from  hill-top  to 
river."  Finding  it  impracticable  to  scale  the  rocky 
ascent,  the  enemy  moved  southward  down  the  river, 
and  joined  the  force  under  Colonel  Rahl,  who  had 
already  crossed  over  to  the  western  bank,  a  quarter  ot 
a  mile  below. 

By  this  movement  General  McDougall.  being  sub- 
jected to  an  attack  upon  his  right  flank,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back.  Although  he  disputed  every  foot  of  the 
ground  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  British  cavalry 
finally  gained  the  top,  and  made  a  charge  upon  the 
militia,  before  which  they  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  The  Delaware  regiment  and  a  part  of  McDou- 
gall's  brigade  made  a  last  stand  behind  a  fence  on  the 
hill,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Americans  effected  an 
orderly  retreat  back  to  the  intrenched  position  above 
the  village,  and  east  of  the  Bronx,  and  the  British 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  The 
British  commander  seemed  at  one  time  to  contem- 
plate an  attack  upon  Washington's  main  position, 
but  he  finally  gave  it  up  as  an  unpromising  attempt 
and  moved  off,  foiled  of  his  intention,  first  to  Dobbs 
Ferry,  and  then  to  King's  Bridge,  where  he  en> 
camped  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  Americans 
lost  about  eighty  prisoners  and  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  British  lost  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  at  Chatterton's  Hill  and  to 
the  forces  engaged  in  it,  the  following  recent  stall 
ments  are  given  in  a  volume  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1884,  entitled,  "  The  Hessians 
and  other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  By  Edward  J.  Lowell,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,"  on  pages  7<>  to  78. 

"On  the  Jsth  of  October  Sir  William  Howe  found  Washington^  army 
advantageously  |H>stcd  behind  the  village  of  White  Plains.  It  numbered 
somew  hat  more  than  thirteen  thousand  men.  of  w  hom  als'iit  fifteen  hun- 
dred occupied  Chattel  ton  Hill,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American 
position,  anil  were  separated  from  the  main  body  by  the  river  ltroDt. 
Sir  William  determined  to  attack  this  right  wing,  i  me  Knglish  and  two 
Htv«ian   regiments,  sup|iorted  by  the  Hessian  grenadiers,  forded  Uw 
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Bronx  and  scaled  tlio  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  the  hill.  The  regiment 
Von  Loasburg  was  obliged  tocharge  through  a  burning  wood  and  to  face 
the  heaviest  American  fire.  Its  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  far 
from  fifty  men.  The  result  of  the  contest  might  have  been  doubtful  had 
not  Colonel  Rahl,  commanding  his  own  regiment  and  that  named  after 
Knyphausen,  also  forded  the  Bronx,  outflanked  the  Americans,  anil  as- 
sisted the  troops  which  were  making  the  attack  in  front.  The  river  was 
deep,  and  the  Hessian  soldiers  hesitated  to  enter  it.  Lieutenants 
Wiederhold  and  Briede  dashed  in  first  to  set  them  an  example.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  the  former  of  these  officers.  The  second  fell  a  few 
days  later  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Washington. 

"Some  of  the  Americans  fought  fairly  well  on  this  occasion  against 
much  superior  numbers.  They  had  an  undoubted  advantage  of  position, 
and  made  good  use  of  it,  inflicting  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  killed  and  wounded  on  their  enemy.  Howe  mentions  in  his  dis- 
patches the  good  service  done  by  the  English  and  Hessian  artillery. 
Heister's  adjutant-general  says  that  the  Hessian  field-pieces  made  such 
a  'thunder-storm  '  that  one  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  The  Americans 
had  but  three  small  cannon  on  the  hill. 

"The  American  army  at  this  time  was  largely  composed  of  militia- 
men, sent  by  the  various  States  for  short  periods  of  service.  These 
militiamen  were  in  great  measure  ill-armed  and  in  rags,  undisciplined 
and  commanded  by  officers  who  had  but  a  few  months  before  left  the 
desk  or  the  plough.  While  some  of  these  improvised  officers  were  per- 
sons of  character  and  talent,  others  possessed  no  merit  but  their  ability 
to  raise  men.  The  men  thus  raised  would  consider  and  treat  such  an 
officer  as  an  equal,  'anil  in  the  character  of  an  officer,'  says  Washington, 
'regard  him  no  more  than  a  broomstick. '  Some  of  the  Americans  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  deeds  of  valor,  but,  like  all  raw  recruits, 
they  were  subject  to  panics,  often  entirely  unreasonable.  These  facts 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the  story  of  the  Revolution  be- 
comes incomprehensible.  Sir  William  Howe,  on  the  other  band,  com- 
manded a  regular,  disciplined  soldiery,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
Europe,  and  provided  with  everything  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  a 
war. 

"  For  three  days  after  the  engagement  at  Chatterton  Hill  the  armies 
stood  facing  each  other  and  strengthened  their  fortifications.  On  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  October  Washington  retreated  to  a  strong  position 
above  White  Plains,  and  Howe  on  the  morrow,  after  harassing  the  Amer- 
ican rear-guard,  tinned  his  attention  to  a  new  scheme. " 

It  was  at  this  battle  on  Chatterton's  Hill  that 
Joseph  Gedney,1  a  notorious  Westchester  Tory,  put  a 
brand  of  infamy  upon  his  name  and  memory  that 
time  has  never  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  over  a  hundred 
years,  been  able  to  efface.  A  thorough-paced  oppo- 
nent of  the  patriot  cause  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
national  triumph  made  the  country  too  warm  to  hold 
him,  and  so,  leaving  his  country  for  his  country's 
good,  he  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  battle  of 
Chatterton's  Hill,  after  the  failure  of  the  enemy's 
attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  by  ascending 
its  steep  and  rugged  face  toward  the  east,  he  volun- 
teered as  guide  to  the  Hessians,  and  led  them  half 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  south,  where  the  ascent  is  com- 
paratively easy.  The  attack  was  made  from  that 
direction,  and,  thus  taking  our  forces  in  the  flank,  it 
finally  proved  successful.  He  earned  his  reward  with 
those  to  whom  he  afterwards  went,  but  he  earned  for 
himself  also  a  place  within  the  scope  of  Moore's  fiery 
malediction  upon  all  traitors : 

"Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 


1  Lorenzo  Sabine,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,''  Boston,  1864,  p.  46S,  gives  tho 
orthography  of  his  name  as  Oidney,  and  says  "  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  battle  of  White  Plains  was  fought,  and  conducted  the 
British  Army  thither."  This  matter  of  orthography  and  ownership  are 
both  doubtful.  He  went  first  to  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Digby  Neck,  where  he  died,  at  Bridgetown,  in  1811. 


Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might !  " 

A  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  was  arranged 
for,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  County 
Historical  Society,  to  be  held  on  Chatterton's  Hill, 
in  Greenburgh,  on  Saturday,  October  28,  1876.  A 
platform  had  been  erected  therefor  the  purpose,  but  the 
day  proved  stormy  and  disagreeable,  and  it  rained  so 
persistently  that  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  attend  it  could  not  be  expected  to  stand 
during  the  exercises  under  the  open  sky.  After  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  for  a  monument  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  adjourn  from  the 
battle-grouncl  to  the  village  of  White  Plains,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
proceedings  were  held  in  the  Court-House.  There 
the  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  district. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  for  the  monument  was 
intended  to  be  twelve  feet  square,  and  to  have  ;i  i ;an- 
non  at  each  corner.  During  its  previous  session, 
Congress  had  donated  three  cannon  for  that  purpose. 
The  front  of  the  monument  was  designed  to  have  the 
inscription:  "Battle  of  White  Plains,  October  28, 
1776,"  and  the  rear  the  inscription :  "  Erected  by 
the  People  of  Westchester  County,  October  28, 
1876." 

Mr.  Lewis  Roberts,  widely  known  throughout 
social,  religious  and  business  circles  in  Westchester 
County,  is  of  Welsh  descent.  His  great-grandfather, 
who  was  a  relative  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  came  with 
the  ancestor  of  that  gentleman,  Charles  Clinton, 
to  this  country  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  His  son  became  a  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer at  Salisbury  Mills,  also  in  that  canity,  where 
his  grandson,  George  Talmadge  Roberts,  lather  ot 
Lewis  Roberts,  was  born  September  7,  1790. 

George  T.  Roberts  was  a  professional  gentleman  of 
much  learning  and  ability,  and  for  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  public  schools  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  at  one  time  he  conducted  a  school  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Roberts  married  Miss  Anna  Eisk,  who 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.  She  was  of  English 
descent,  her  ancestors  having  been  residents  of  New 
England  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  This 
lady,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  parents  in 
early  life,' was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  uncle,  the  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  John 
Leland,  the  influence  of  whose  example  and  teachings 
was  reflected  through  her  whole  life,  she  being  dis- 
tinguished for  her  strength  of  character  and  purity  ot 
life.  Mrs.  Roberts  died  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1858. 

Her  husband,  after  relinquishing  his  profession,  re- 
tired to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  York, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  There  Lewis  Roberts,  the 
fifth  of  eight  children,  was  born  June  6, 1826.  When 
about  six  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Parma 
Centre,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  young  man 
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remained  till  the  comnieneement  of  his  husiness 
career.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  he 
attended  a  small  private  school  taught  by  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Carver,  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian scholar  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  whose  character 
and  '.'xamplc  left  their  impress  on  the  ouad  of  his 
pupil.  He  next  entered  the  Broekport  Collegiate 
Institute,  where  he  pursued  a  two  years' course,  final- 
ly closing  his  school-days  at  that  institution  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  then  began  business  as  a  clerk 
in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  establishment  of  W.  H. 
Greenough,  in  Rochester.  Here  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Charles 
Roberts,  he  opened  a  general  store  at  Parma  Centre. 
In  the  spring  of  1849  he  sold  his  interest  and  became 
a  partner  in  a  large  Rochester  Houring-mill,  where  he 
continued  till  the  spring  of  18ol,  when  he  moved  to 
New  York  City.  He  established  the  produce  com- 
mission-house of  L.  Roberts  &  Co.,  which,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  conducted  a  large  and  successful 
business,  receiving  flour  and  grain  from  more  than 
sixteen  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Roberts  finally  retired  from  the  produce  busi- 
ness to  engage  in  the  construction  of  railways,  several 
roads,  East  and  West,  being  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
He  was  also  occupied  extensively  in  the  building  of 
telegraph  lines.  He  was  at  one  time  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company,  and,  in 
connection  with  D.  N.  Barney,  Colonel  E.  B.  Morgan 
and  his  brother  Henry,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  constructed 
the  line  owned  by  that  company  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  The  magnitude  of  this  enterprise 
will  hardly  be  realized  unless  it  is  remembered  that 
tbis  line  was  built  previous  to  the  construction  of  any 
railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Many  of  the 
poles  used  in  its  erection  were  hauled  by  four-horse 
and  eight-ox  teams  for  days  across  boundless  prairies 
and  over  high  mountains  before  reaching  their  final 
destination.  This  work  was  under  a  contract  with 
Brigham  Young,  secured  by  Mr.  Roberts,  to  whom 
the  honor  of  making  the  erection  of  the  line  possible 
is  largely  due.  The  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 
pany finally  shared  the  fate  of  all  opposition  lines, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Western  Union.  While  engaged 
in  telegraph  construction  Mr-  Roberts  was instrumen- 
tal iii  the  erection  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  poles,  which,  if  stretched  in  one'  direction, 
would  support  a  line  of  wire  almost  sufficient  togirdlc 
the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
career  is  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the 
organization  and  promotion  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  now  known  as  the  Brooklyn 
Library.  He  was  the  first  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  it  was  largely  through  his  public-spirited 
efforts  that  the  institution  became  the  success  that  it 
now  is.  He  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  it,  and 
was  associated  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in   Brooklyn.    Among  those  who,  directly  or  indi- 


rectly, contributed  to  the  result,  and  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Roberts  and  the  directors  of  the  library,  were 
Rev.  R.  L.  Storrs,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune, 
D.D.,  John  H.  Raymond,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  James  P.  Wallace,  A.  A. 
Low,  L.  B.  Chittenden,  J.  I.  T.  Stranahan,  Esq. 

Since  1883  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  is  now  engaged' in 
the  banking  business  at  No.  18  Wall  Street.  For 
some  time  past  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  and 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  development  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  fuel  throughout  the  western  part  of  this 
State  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  18bl  he  moved  his  residence  to  Tarrytown  and 
in  1871  began  the  purchase  of  land  at  Tarrytown 
Heights,  where  he  owns  now  about  six  hundred  acres. 
His  handsome  residence  is  within  these  grounds. 
This  tract  is  one  ottering  peculiar  attractions  to  the 
lovers  of  natural  scenery,  to  whom  it  plotters  an  un- 
surpassed river  view  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  as  well  as  a  noble  outlook  of  vale  and 
hill  to  the  east  and  south. 

The  recent  and  final  opening  of  the  New  York  City 
and  Northern  Railroad,  built  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
which  has  a  station  within  his  grounds,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  would  not  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  energy  and  far-sighted  policy.  It  has  already 
been  of  great  advantage  to  Westchester  County. 

In  a  time  of  great  business  depression,  after  the 
former  projectors  of  the  enterprise  had  failed  and 
portions  of  the  rights  of  way  had  reverted  to  their  orig- 
inal owners,  Mr.  Roberts  undertook  the  entire  work, 
obtained  the  rights  of  way,  built  the  bridges,  stations, 
rolling  stock,  and,  in  fact,  constructed  the  road,  taking 
his  pay  wholly  in  the  securities  of  the  company, 
which  had,  and  could  have  no  value  till  the  capital 
invested  through  his  efforts  made  the  enterprise  a 
success. 

The  end  fully  justified  his  judgment  and  he  may 
well  be  rewarded  with  praise  for  venturing  upon  what 
many  of  his  friends  thought  at  the  time  an  extremely 
hazardous  undertaking. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  formerly  connected  with  many 
literary,  social  and  business  organizations  ami  corpo- 
rations, among  which  were  the  Union  League  Club 
and  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he 
was  an  incorporator.  He  is-  at  present  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Down- 
town Club,  and  of  the  Exchange  Club  of  New  York 
City,  recently  organized. 

He  is  a  Republican  and  during  the  Civil  War  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  government,  sacrificing 
his  whole  Southern  trade,  which  was  large,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  principles  which  lie  so 
warmly  espoused.  He  is  a  member  and  a  trustee  of 
the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Tarrytown,  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school of  which  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
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for  years,  and  the  handsome  building  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  congregation  is  in  a  large  mea- 
sure due  to  his  liberality. 

Mr.  Roberts  married,  June  7,  1849,  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Burbank,  of  Rochester.  He  has  four  daughters  ami 
three  sons. 

Reminiscences  of  Tarrytown  and  Westches- 
ter.— In  response  to  a  request  for  his  recollections  of 
Westchester  County,  and  especially  of  Tarrytown 
and  its  neighborhood,  General  Alexander  Hamilton, 
now  living  in  Tarrytown,  a  grandson  of  General 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  the  Revolution,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  pages.  They  touch  upon 
many  topics  of  interest,  and  will  be  read  with  avidity 
by  those  familiar  with  the  names  and  localities  men- 
tioned. 

"  Taruytown-on-Hitison,  November  15,  1885. 
"  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Todd,  Tarrijtowu  : 

"  Rev.  ,fc  Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  nattering  request  I  will  state 
that  my  earliest  recollections  of  Westchester  County  are  when  a  child, 
residing  with  my  grandmother,  Mi's.  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  at 
her  country-seat,  'The  Grange,'  near  Manhattanville,  New  York  Island, 
now  in  New  York  City,  bounded  by  7th  and  loth  Avenues  and  140th  ami 
145th  Streets,  a  place  of  great  natural  bvautics,  with  extensive  views,  com- 
manding the  Hudson  River,  Harlem  River,  Long  Island  Sound  and  its 
beautiful  shores,  selected  by  General  Hamilton  that  he  might  be  a 
neighbor  to  his  friend,  Hon.  Gouverneur  Morris.  This  property  is  now 
owned  by  the  family  of  De  Forests,  who  preserve  it  in  its  original  state, 
the  house  having  been  very  substantially  built  on  a  liberal,  elegant  plan. 

"In  company  with  my  Grandmother,  I  frequently  visited  the  neigh- 
bors, all  of  the  old  regime.  Among  them,  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Gouverneur  Morris,  the  steadfast  supporter  of  General  Washington  and 
intimate  friend  of  my  grandfather,  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  with  him 
in  his  last  hours  after  being  shot  by  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  and  delivered  the 
funeral  oration,  rarely  equaled  in  pathos  and  eloquence. 

"His  widow  and  her  son,  Gouverneur,  wore  residing  on  his  estate, 
which  contained  upwards  of  2000  acres,  bounded  by  Harlem  River  on 
the  South,  East  River  on  the  East  and  running  North  many  miles,  and 
We9t  to  the  Manor  of  Fordham. 

"Mrs.  Morris  was  the  sister  of  the  famous  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
a  gentleman  whom  I  was  privileged  to  know  well  in  my  early  youth.  He 
was  very  fond  of  children.  Taught  me,  when  a  boy  of  but  10  years  of 
age,  at  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  to  cut  with  pen-knife  chains  of 
wood  and  to  make  Feather  Fans,  the  plumes  plucked  from  numerous 
(locks  of  Geese,  which  then  wandered  through  those  valleys,  now  dotted 
with  palatial  residences. 

"While  this  work  was  going  on,  he  regaled  me  with  rare  stories  of 
boyish  adventures  and  exploits,  not  forgetting  the  romance  of  his  an- 
cestress the  princess  Pocahontas  and  her  times. 

"  When  the  present  Gouverneur  Morris,  their  son,  was  born,  in  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  his  parents,  and  a  name  discussed,  his  uncle,  John  Ran- 
dolph exclaimed,  '(Hi  call  him  'Kutusoff,'  after  a  famous  Russian  General 
of  that  day,  as  the  new-comer  was  'cutting  off'  many  expectant  heirs 
in  collateral  branches. 

"The  young  Morris  inherited  much  of  the  talent  of  his  father  and 
maternal  uncle,  but  with  the  traits  belonging  to  his  family  and  all  great 
natures,  he  could  not  believe  in  the  broad  charges  made  in  the  will  of 
bis  Grandfather  against  the  sons  of  Connecticut  as  recorded  in  N.  York 
City,  17(12,  in  words  as  follows  : 

"  '  It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  every  son  of  Gouverneur  Morris  may 
have  the  best  education  that  is  to  be  had  in  England  or  America.  But 
my  express  will  and  directions  are,  that  he  be  never  sent  for  that  purpose 
to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  lest  he  should  imbibe  in  bis  youth  that  low 
craft  and  cunning,  so  incident  to  the  people  of  that  Country,  which  is  so 
interwoven  with  their  constitution  that  all  their  art  cannot  disguise  it 
fro .n  the  world,  though  many  of  them,  under  the  sanctified  garb  of  Relig- 
ion, have  endeavored  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  world  as  honest 
men.' 

"Not  observing  these  injunctions,  though  his  mother  had  been  scru- 
pulously careful  in  his  education  and  the  intimates  he  made,  the  only 
son  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  his  confidence,  had  his  vast  fortune  seriously 


Impaired  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  somo  New  England  Brokers  in 
Wall  Street,  who  were  the  first  to  '  water  '  Rail  Road  Stocks,  namely, 
the  New  Haven  Rail  Road.  This  1  fashion,'  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  was 
then  hold  to  be  a  Criminal  offense,  the  perpetrators  being  compelled  to 
tlee  the  Country. 

"  While  at  the  Grange  I  frequently  visited  the  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  of 
the  Manor  of  Fordham,  his  wife,  sister  of  Major  I'opham,  of  Scarsdale,  an 
Aida  to  General  Washington  ;  one  daughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  my  uncle, 
Colonol  James  A.  Hamilton,  of  Nevis,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Greensburg,  West- 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 

"  To  his  son,  Colonel  Lewis  G.  Morris,  the  manager  of  his  estate,  a 
prosperous  gentleman,  who  married  Miss  Lorillard,  I  was  indebted  for 
many  happy  hours  and  valuable  Counsels. 

"Mr.  Robert  Morris,  his  Father,  told  me  that  the  day  General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  shot  by  Burr,  Mr.  Mathew  L.  Davis,  Biographer  of 
Burr,  stopped  him  at  the  Tontine  Building,  Wall  St.  and  Water  St.,  New 
York  City,  anil  said,  "  Robert,  Hamilton  is  a  dead  man  to-day.  He  and 
Col.  Burr  went  to  fight  a  duel  at  Weehawken  Heights  this  morning  and 
Burr  will  kill  him."  This  proved  too  true.  Burr  and  his  friends  were 
determined  to  get  Hamilton  out  of  their  way. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Morris  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  School,  of  fine  Stature, 
commanding  presence,  very  stately  and  dignified,  of  large  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Country  and  the  County  of  Westchester,  very  high- 
toned,  loud-spoken  against  the  follies  of  the  European  Capitals  and  those 
of  his  Countrymen  who  aped  them,  universally  respected  and  beloved, 
as  were  all  his  children.  One  son,  Robert,  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  high  honor  in  those  days,  an  exemplary  Magistrate.  ( Hie  James, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  our  Navy.  One  Richard,  an  influential  citizen 
of  New  Jersey,  his  home  near  Newton,  in  Sussex  Co. 

"  Lewis  G.,  the  youngest  mentioned  above,  was  always  at  the  front  in 
the  advancement  of  Fordhaiu  and  the  material  interests  of  Westchester 
County. 

"  His  daughter  Julia  was  wife  of  William  Ludlow,  of  Claverack,  Col- 
umbia County,  a  public-spirited  citizen  ;  Mary  married  Colonel  James  A. 
Hamilton  my  uncle;  Fanny,  the  youngest,  was  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Lud- 
low, at  one  time  President  of  New  York  Life  and  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City.  All  famous  for  (heir  personal  beauty,  proudly  sustaining  the 
heritago  of  their  great  names,  and  universally  beloved  for  their  amiable 
qualities. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  uncle,  James  A.  Hamilton,  my  God  Father, 
not  only  in  name  but  ill  deed,  bought  about  300  acres  of  land  at  Dobbs 
Ferry.  The  site  was  Commanding  with  beautiful  views  of  the  noble 
Hudson  up  and  down  the  river,  but  no  Trees,  except  'One  Old  Chest- 
nut '  still  standing. 

"Mr.  Washington  Irving  bad  his  home  near  by — '  Wolfcrst's  Roost" 
now  '  Sunny  Side' — anil  was  a  frequent  visitor.  A  nasi  for  this  new 
home  was  now  discussed.  'Oh,' said  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  peculiar  jocose 
way,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  '  call  it  'Single  Tree  Hall."  The  joke 
passed  around  and  it  was  decided  to  call  it  '  Nevis  '  after  the  Island  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  birth-place  of  Col.  Hamilton's  Father.  Here  he  erected 
what  was  then  considered  a  fine  house,  and  where,  with  liberal  heart  and 
hand,  he  entertained  '  troops  of  friends,'  among  them  the  great  men 
of  the  day,  both  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  while  hi'  intimate  neigh- 
bore  were  the  Cottinets,  Sinclair,  Constants,  Dauforths.  Shonnard,  Creigh- 
tons  and  others.  His  was  always  a  bright,  a  happy  home  ;  my  Aunt,  his 
wife,  and  his  lovely  daughters,  by  their  rare  personal  and  mental  attrac- 
tions and  accomplishments,  making  every  one  at  ease,  and  with  their 
father's  generous,  genial  nature,  made  all  visits  too  short. 

"  He  was  a  very  effective  speaker,  sought  for  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  an  authority  in  Westchester.  His  only  son  Alexander,  a  few  weeks 
my  junior,  and  my  life-long  Companion,  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Wool,  has  rebuilt  his  paternal 
home,  now  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove  set  out  by  his  father's  hand, 
encasing  it  in  brick,  with  extensive  additions,  making  it  a  fitting  Deposi- 
tory for  the  Treasures  of  our  Grandsire.  Here  may  be  seen  a  full  length 
portrait  of  General  Washington  by  Stuart,  and  a  large  solid  Silver  Tan- 
kard, both  presented  by  General  Washington  to  General  Hamilton  ;  the 
Library  of  General  Hamilton,  Portraits  of  bis  wife,  our  Grandmother, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  fit  consort  for  such  a  mind,  a  lady  eminent  for 
her  charities  and  Chief  Founder  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  ;  many 
Portraits  of  her  Father's  (Major-General  Philip  Schuyler)  family  and 
mementoes  presented  him  and  his  Son,  Colonel  James  A.  Hamilton,  who 
was  especially  distinguished  by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  when  Presi- 
dent, to  whom,  when  be  was  first  elected,  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State, 
until  Martin  Van  Bureii,  then  Governor  of  State  of  New  York,  could 
arrange  his  affairs  to  assume  the  office. 

"Colonel  Hamilton  was  then  appointed  United  States  District  Attor- 
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ney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  winch  was  hehl  for  many 
years. 

"  When  he  subsequently  visited  France,  be  told  me  upon  his  return, 
that  he  was  consulted  while  in  Paris  as  to  the  Constitution  of  United 
States  and  points  of  Law  of  interest  to  the  new  regime  of  France. 

"Colonel  Hamilton  lived  to  a  great  age,  upwards  of  90,  and  was  in- 
terred in  his  Family  Burial  Plot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  where  lie 
the  earthly  remains  of  his  wife,  three  daughters,  two  sisters  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Col.  George  It.  J.  Itowdoin,  once  aide-de-camp  to  General  Scott, 
and  several  Grandchildren. 

"A  few  years  hefore,  his  eldest  hrother,  Alexander,  had  attained  ahout 
the  same  great  age,  lad  subsequently  his  junior  brother,  Colonel  John 
Church  Hamilton,  my  Father.  He  was  selected  by  his  mother  and 
brothers  as  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  also  wrote 
the  History  of  the  Republic  and  other  works  of  historical  value  to 
our  Country,  and  was  employed  by  a  Committee  of  Congress  to  edit  the 
Works  of  Hamilton,  the  Manuscripts  of  w  hich  had  been  purchased  by 
Congress  from  his  mother  at  the  time  they  purchased  Washington's, 
Madison's  and  others. 

"  My  Father  was  the  valued  friend  and  Counsellor  of  Lincoln,  Chase, 
Seward,  Lt.-Gcn.  Scott  and  General  Grant  during  and  after  the  great 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

"  He,  w  ith  our  dear  Mother,  sent  three  sons  to  the  field,  all  attaining 
high  rank,  all  severely  wounded,  while  the  fourth,  a  skillful  Engineer, 
built  the  monitor  '  Keokuk,'  &c,  for  our  Country's  service. 

"The  youngest  brother  Laurens,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Saint  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  duly,  18.r>8,  lost  his  life  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  an 
accident,  when  a  member  of  the  7th  Regiment,  escorting  President  Mon- 
roe's remains  to  their  last  home.  My  Father  also  died  within  three 
weeks  of  his  Ninetieth  Year,  July  23,  1882,  just  nine  years  after  our 
dear  Mother,  the  light  and  comfort  of  our  lives,  was  called  toher  higher 
service. 

"The  last  and  youngest  brother,  Philip,  died  in  June,  1884,  aged 
82  years — the  result  of  a  fall.  His  vigorous  health  had  promised  him 
his  90th  year.  He  was  an  aide  Lawyer,  much  sought  Counsel  in  cases  of 
Admiralty,  frequently  consulted  in  Washington  by  the  authorities  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion,  where  I  constantly  met  him  when  I  was  on  duty 
there,  particularly  at  the  time,  May,  18111,  when  the  I'nion  Army  crossed 
over  into  Virginia,  and  I,  a  volunteer  Aide  to  Major  General  Charles  W. 
Sandford,  commanding  army  of  occupation,  was  ordered  by  1. 1. -General 
Scott  to  the  command  of  Arlington  House,  with  8"1  Regiment  N.  Y.  S. 
N.  Guard,  under  Colonel  Lyons,  and  Captain  Varian's  Battery  of  Light 
Artillery,  where  I  remained  until  reli-ved  by  Major-General  McDowell, 
who,  when  appointed  tocomuiand  the  Army  of  Virginia,  made  Arlington 
House  his  headquarters.  1  Inch-  Phil'  was  a  great  favorite  with  all 
who  knew  him,  with  my  brother-in-law,  Major  General  Halleck,  gcncral- 
in-chief,  aud  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
•  was  active  with  Captain  Worden,  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  getting  tie 

'Monitor'  to  sea  in  March,  1862,  and  advancing  the  country's  interests. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of  Treasury 
under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  he  and  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  most  worthily  bore 
this  name,  lived  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  eldest  son.  Captain  Louis  Mi  - 
Lane  Hamilton,  who,  after  serving  through  the  w  hole  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  Regular  Army,  lost  his  life  in  the  Indian  War  under 
General  Custer.  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  the  distinguished  spe- 
cialist in  insanity,  is  their  only  surviving  Son. 

"  While  a  boy,  with  my  grandmother  at  the  Grange,  only  8  miles 
from  the  city,  usually  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  the 
journey  being  made  in  an  old-fashioned  stage  which  started  from  the 
corner  of  Bayard  Street  aud  the  Bowery,  she  frequently  told  me  anec- 
dotes of  her  early  days. 

"Of  her  distinguished  Father,  Major-Gcneral  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
never  hail  justice  done  him,  who,  in  fact,  won  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  by 
his  masterly  engineering  feat,  destroying  and  obstructing  the  roads 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Si  hiiylerville,  thus  depleting  and  exhausting 
Burgoync's  Army.  When  Burgoyne,  surrendered  and  paroled,  asked 
General  Schuyler  to  recommend  him  to  some  quiet  family  in  Albany 
where  he  could  find  a  comfortable  home,  General  Schuyler  called  up  an 
Aide-de-Camp  and  told  him  to  escort  General  Burg,  yue  to  a  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer's.  The  aide  did  so  and  a  few  days  after  General  Schuyler 
rode  dow  n  and  welcomed  General  Burgoyne,  though  he  hail  destroyed 
his  mills  and  property,  as  his  guest,  entertaining  him  liberally.  His 
wife  being  a  Miss  Van  llcnssclaer,  had  taken  lie-  Inn! 

"I  visited  this  Schuyler  mansion  in  August.  1S8.'>,  the  day  of  General 
Grant's  obsequies,  in  Albany, — a  grand  old  house  In  fair  preservation, 
palatial  in  its  proportions,  magnificent  hall  and  rooms,  with  lofty  ceil- 
ings, richly  wainscoted,  and  a  singularly  rich  stair-ease  and  rails. 


"General  Schuyler  was  an  able  engineer,  a  linn,  dei  iJed  soldier,  pro- 
verbial for  his  integrity  and  expected  every  man  to  do  hisduty.  A  strict 
disciplinarian,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  New  English  soldiers,  who 
recoiled  against  restraint,  as  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  lone 
before  our  men  submitted  to  control,  our  army  being  an  army  of  minds, 
not  mere  machines. 

'•On  one  occasion,  after  breakfast  at  a  tavern,  the  hostess  complained 
to  General  Schuyler  that  she  had  lost  some  silver  tea-spoons.  The  gen- 
eral told  her  to  give  herself  no  anxiety  ttiat  he  would  find  them.  He 
ordered  all  who  had  breakfasted  to  return  and  take  their  seats  at  the 
table.  He  sent  for  some  straw,  cut  it  in  pieces,  one  for  each  man  pre*, 
ent,  and  said,  'Now,  gentlemen,  this  lady  has  lost  some  spoons ;  lake 
each  a  straw,  and  he  who  has  the  longest  will  prove  to  have  the  spoone, 
1  shall  keepone  myself.'  Each  took  a  straw.  The  general  walked  around 
the  table  and  measured  each  Uy  his.  and,  coming  to  one  shorter,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Y'ou  have  the  spoons  ;  you  have  bitten  off  your  straw  :  they 
were  all  of  the  same  length.'  The  culprit,  dismayed,  surrendered  the 
spoons  and  was  dismissed  the  service. 

"On  another  occasion  his  household  slaves  were  guilty  of  theft.  So 
he  had  a  w  hite  rooster  blackened  w  itli  charcoal  plac<-d  in  a  cellar,  and 
he  ordered  each  slave  to  descend  singly,  saying  that  when  the  guilty  one 
went  down  the  rooster  would  crow.  At  length,  after  several  had 
gone  down  and  returned,  a  scuffle  an. I  fluttering  was  heard  .  the  rooster 
crowed  and  Mr.  Darkey,  with  blackened  hands,  came  up  and  owned  the 
theft,  he  having  caught  the  rooster  to  prevent  his  crowing. 

"  General  Schuyler  had  his  many  trials,  but  lightened  his  heavy  boon 
by  his  jokes,  as  did  our  Lincoln,  he  who,  at  all  times,  declared  God's  Holy 
Word  the  Rock  on  which  he  founded  what  hedid,  leaving  a  monumental 
name  that  shall  endure  unto  eternity. 

"  On  many  occasions  I  visited  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  smiles  that  illumed  his  genial  face  as  he  told  amusing  anec- 
dotes. He  delighted  in  having  young  people  about  him,  and.  as  the 
life-long  friend  of  my  mother,  he  and  the  poet,  Fitzgrecne  Halleck,  hit 
intimate  friend,  being  among  her  beaux,  he  always  welcomes  I  me.  He 
told  me  of  her  bright  and  sparkling  ways,  so  full  of  grace  and  life.  He 
used  to  delight  in  walks  with  her  to  the  Battery,  then,  and  until  quite 
in  my  manhood,  the  fashionable  resort  of  New  York  citizens  ;  for,  until 
I860,  the  dwellings  about  Bowling  Green  ami  those  lacing  the  beautiful 
harbor  were  the  residences  of  New  York's  first  families.  He  told  DM 
how  he  used  to  walk  w  ith  mother  to  the  '  Kissing  Bridge,  then  Broadway 
and  Canal  Street,  the  famous  trysting-place  of  New  York's  belles  and 

beaux,  and  gathered  w  ild-tlowels  Ml  these  gleell  tie  M-  upon  the  banks  Of  , 

the  stream,  or  watched  the  tiuy  fish  darting  about  a*  they  threw  them 
crumbs,  delighting  to  recur  to  those  pleasures  in  which  his  pure  nature 
dwelt  even  until  his  last  hours. 

"  He  told  me  oiu  e.  wln-n  sitting  by  his  side  at  '  \\  olfert's  K.~.st,'  that 
w  hen  he  was  in  Loudon,  Forrest,  the  tragedian,  first  made  his  appear- 
ante  there ;  that  the  people  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  great 
wonder;  his  magnificent  appearance  and  his  stentorian  lungs  were  some-  • 
thing  new.  That  they  went  to  see  him  in  crowds  as  they  would* 
'Grand  Animal.'  Forrest,  a  poor  boy,  was  a  protege  of  my  uncle. 
Colonel  James  A.  Hamilton,  who,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gouverueur  and 
Mr.  Price,  at  one  ti   postmasters  in  New  York,  and  other  gentle- 
men, erected  the  Bowery  Theatre. 

"On  one  occasion,  my  uncle  and  his  family  being  in  Europe,  I  went  up 
on  the  steamboat  '  Telegraph.  I  aptain  Udell,  to  look  after  '  Nevis.'  and  on 
board  of  the  boat  were  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  servant  sailing  up 
to  visit  Mr.  living.  There  being  no  carriage  for  him  at  the  Dubbs 
Ferry  Landing.  I  conveyed  him  to  Mr.  Irving'*,  where  a  most  hearty 
welcome  greeted  Mr.  Astor  and  a  kindly  invitation  detained  me.  Mr. 
Astor  was  much  attached  to  Mr.  Irving  and  made  him  a  substantial  re- 
membrance in  his  will,  and  with  Mr.  living's  counsel  founded  and 
endowed  'The  Astor  Library. ' 

"A  day  or  two  after  this  I  took  a  tandem  drive  with  my  uncle's  horses 
trained  to  this  manner  of  driving.  From  long  rest  they  were  very 
spirited,  and  driving  out  without  attendant  towards  Tarrytown,  Mr. 
Irving  aud  his  nieces  drove  out  of  their  lane  with  his  favorite  white 
horse,  just  as  I  approached.  He  cheered  me  as  I  came  by  him  ami 
cracked  his  whip  in  thoughtless  glee.  My  horses  started  and  I  bed 
all  1  could  do  to  guide  them  ;  to  check  them  in  their  speed  I  found 
was  Iwyond  my  strength.  At  length,  as  I  approached  the  blacksmith 
shop  opposite  S.piire  See's  store,  at  the  junction  of  Whiteplains.  Meepy 
Hollow  and  Albany  1'osi  Koa.l,  w here  they  were  m -customed  to  be  shod, 
they  slackened  their  speed  and  and  I  drove  them  into  lie  -hop  Larry 
and  Bob  recovered  from  their  excitement  at  Mr.  li  ving's  joke.  He  soon 
after  rode  up,  anxious  lest  his  merriment  had  injured  me.  though  he  aid 

wlill,   he  feared   I  was  endangered,  he  M»  I  retained  my  Mdf-|>  MIMiM  • 
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"A  very  aged  geutleman,  a  Mr.  Lyons,  then  raiding  on  Bedford  Road, 
near  'Mile  Sqnare,'  now  Armonek,  told  me,  many  years  since,  that 
when  a  hoy,  Andre,  just  hoforo  his  capture  by  Paulding,  Williams  and 
Van  Wart,  stopped  at  a  Mr.  See's,  on  Sleepy  Hollow  Hoad,  and  asked  for 
a  drink.  That  Andre  dismounted,  and  he  took  his  horse  to  water,  a 
Sorrel  Roan,  with  burs  in  its  mane  and  tail,  Andre  having  'made  a 
swap'  in  the  field,  leaving  his  weary  horse  and  taking  this  one.  'All 
is  fair  in  love  and  war,'  hut  fatal  to  a  spy. 

'  Washington's  pen  has  left  his  record  of  the  captors'  great  service  to 
their  country. 

"Only  the  grateful  hearts  of  their  countrymen  and  posterity  and  all 
lovers  of  freedom  can  fill  the  measure  of  their  fame. 

"Not  long  after  this,  through  the  encouragement  of  my  dear  mother 
and  cousin  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  James  A.  Hamilton,  a  lady 
of  remarkable  attractions,  mentally  andsocially,  one  ofthe  originatorsof 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Association,  which  preserved  to  our  country  the  home  and 
burial-place  of  our  Washington,  wife  of  Colonel  George  L.  Schuyler, 
Aide  de  camp  to  General  Wool  in  the  War  ofthe  Rebellion,  a  gentleman 
of  rare  kindliness  of  heart  and  generous  nature,  I  was  induced  to  com- 
pose several  "Dramas."  One,  the  tragedy  of  "Thomas  A.  Becket,"  met 
the  approval  of  the  poets  Fitz  Green  Halleck,  General  George  P.  Morris, 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Home  Journal,  and  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  for  which  I  wrote  some  trilling  pieceB. 

Here  in  Tarrytown,  the  home  of  so  many  of  my  early  days,  I  find, 
among  kind  friends  of  my  youth,  a  repose  after  an  anxious  and  event- 
ful life,  guided  and  guarded  through  all  by  a  Merciful  Providence. 

"Respectfully, 
"  Alexander  Hamilton." 


CHAPTER  III. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  A.  TODD,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Tarrytown. 

The  township  of  Mount  Pleasant  is  a  division  of 
Westchester  County,  fronting  for  about  three  miles 
upon  the  Hudson  River  from  Tarrytown  toward  the 
north,  but  widening  out  into  much  ampler  dimen- 
sions as  it  leaves  the  river  and  extends  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  county.  Its  southwestern  point,  at  Tarry- 
town, is  about  twenty-rive  miles  by  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  New  York- 
City.  As  its  name  would  indicate,  it  is  a  hilly  region 
of  variegated  aspect,  characterized  by  woodland,  cul- 
tivated valley  farms,  and  small  fertile  plains  in  pleas- 
ant contiguity  and  proportion. 

It  was  erected  into  a  township  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  on  March  7,  1788,  but  its  territorial  lim- 
its were  somewhat  abridged  when  the  Legislature 
erected  its  northwestern  portion,  along  the  Hudson 
River,  into  the  new  and  separate  township  of  Ossining, 
on  May  2,  1845.  As  now  constituted,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  township 
of  Ossining,  on  the  north  by  Ossining,  New  Castle 
and  North  Castle,  on  the  east  by  North  Castle,  and 
on  the  south   by  Greenburgh.     It  was  embraced 


among  the  several  purchases  made  from  the  Indians 
by  Frederick  Phil  ipse,  beginning  in  1080,  and  it  com- 
prised a  part  of  the  original  Manor  of  Philipsburgh, 
established  by  royal  letters  patent,  issued  to  Fred- 
erick Philipse  under  date  of  June  12,  1093. 1 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1080,  the  Indian 
Sachem  Ghoharius,  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Weskora,  sold  to  Frederick  Philipse  a  tract  of  land 
lying  on  each  side  ofthe  Pocantico  River,  extending 
along  its  entire  course  from  its  source  to  the  Hudson 
River,  and  upon  each  side  of  the  Pocantico  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  rods.  The  royal  charter  gives  as 
the  date  of  this  transaction  October  24,  1080,  but  it 
is  shown  to  have  occurred  in  the  early  part  ofthe 
year  by  the  fact  that  the  transfer  was  ratified  at  Fort 
James,  in  New  York  City,  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
the  Governor  of  the  province,  on  April  1,  1080.  The 
Governor's  ratification  was  given  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Knight,  Ac.  Whereas  Frederick  Philipse,  ot 
this  city,  merchant,  hath  made  application  unto  me  for  a  gi  ant  of  a  cer- 
tain creek  or  a  river,  called  by  the  Indians  Pocantico  (whereon  to  set  a 
mill),  with  a  proportion  of  land  on  each  side  adjoining 
thereunto  ;  the  same  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Indians'  land  at  Wicker's  Creek  (the  English  corruption 
of  the  Indian  name  Weckquaesqueek)  on  the  east  side 
of  Hudson's  River  ;  and,  by  my  leave  and  approbation, 
hath  made  purchase  thereof  from  the  native  Indian 
proprietors,  the  which  they  have  acknowledged  before 
me  as  likewise  to  have  received  full  satisfaction  for  the 
same  from  said  Frederick  Philipse.  The  said  land  ad- 
joining to  the  creek  or  river  aforesaid,  lying  on  each  side 
thereof,  north  and  south  1600  treads  or  steps,  which,  at 
twelve  feet  to  the  rod  makes  400  rods,  and  runs  up  into  the  country  as  far  as 
the  said  creek  or  river  goeth,  provided  always  that  if  the  said  creek  or  river, 
called  by  the  Indians  Neppera,  and,  by  the  Christians  the  Yonkers  Creek 
or  kill,  shall  come  w  ithin  that  space  of  land  of  400  rods  on  the  south  side 
of  the  aforesaid  creek  or  river  ;  that  it  shall  extend  no  further  than  the 
said  creek  or  river  of  Neppera,  but  the  rest  to  be  so  far  up  in  the  country 
on  each  side  as  the  said  creek  or  river  called  Pocantico  r*  ns,  being  about 
north  east.  Know  ye  that  by  virtue  of  the  commission  and  authority 
unto  me  given  under  His  Royal  Highness,  I  have  given  and  granted  and 
by  these  presents  do  hereby  give,  ratify,  confirm  and  grant  unto  said 
Fredeiick  Philipse,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  afore-recited  creek  or  river 
parcels  of  lands  and  premises  herein  before  expressed  and  set  forth,  to- 
gether with  all  the  woodlands,  meadows,  pastures,  marshes,  fishing, 
hawking,  hunting  and  fowling,  as  also  the  privilege  of  erecting  and 
building  a  mill,  making  a  dam,  or  whatsoever  else  shall  be  necessary 
and  requisite  thereunto,  with  all  profits,  commodities  and  emoluments 
unto  the  said  creek,  river  and  land  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertain- 
ing, to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  creek  or  river  and  land,  w  ith  their 
and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  to  the  said  Frederick  Philipse,  his 
heirs  and  assignees  forever,  he  making  improvement  thereon  according 
to  law,  and  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly  and  every  year  unto  his 
Royal  Highness  a  quit  rent,  one  bushel  of  winter  wheat  in  New  York 
unto  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  be  empowered  to  receive  the  same. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Province,  in  New 
Y'ork,  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  Anno  Domini,  1080." 

This  purchase  was  followed  by  a  series  of  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  at  later  dates:  namely,  on  April  23, 
1681,  April  8,  1082,  September  6,  1682,  May  7,  1084, 
etc.  The  parcels  of  land  thus  successively  purchased 
from  the  Indians  were  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tir*t 
purchase,  made  in  1680,  and,  together  with  that  and 
other  lands,  comprised  all  the  territory  now  con- 

1  See  History  of  Greenburgh. 
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stituting  the  township  of  Mount  Pleasant.  The  lat- 
ter purchases  were  confirmed,  on  December  23,  1G84, 
by  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  the  new  Governor  of  the 
province,  who  succeeded  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in 
1683. 

The  last  purchase  mentioned  above,  namely  that 
of  May  7,  ](W4  (elsewhere  given  as  June  6,  1084),  ex- 
tended the  territorial  boundary  of  Frederick  Phil- 
ip-'estate  from  the  Nepperhan  .River  eastward  to 
the  Bronx.  The  grantors,  or  party  of  the  first  part, 
consisted  of  nine  male  Indians  and  one  Squaw, 
among  the  former  being  Ghoharius,  whose  name  is 
here  given  as  Ghoharim,  and  the  famous.  "  Ann 
Hook,"  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  whose 
assumed  name  is  here  spelled  il  Enhoak."  This  pur- 
chase included  "  All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
situate,  lying  and  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  land 
of  Frederick  Philipse,  between  the  creek  called  Nep- 
pierha,  or  the  Yonker's  Kill  and  Bronck's  River,  be- 
ginning on  the  south  side  at  the  northerly  bounds  of 
the  Yonker's  land;  and  from  thence  along  the  aforesaid 
creek  Nippier/ha,  however  it  runs,  till  you  come  to  the 
most  northerly  bounds  of  the  said  Frederick  Phil- 
ipse's  land,  and  from  thence  northeast  into  the  woods 
unto  Bronck's  river,  so  as  it  runs  southerly  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Y'oncker's  land  aforesaid,  and  from 
thence,  with  a  westerly  line,  to  the  aforesaid  Yonck- 
er's  Kill  or  Nippierha."  The  payment  was  made,  as 
usual,  in  various  articles  that  seemed  to  be  in  great 
demand  among  the  Indians,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  list:  "130  fathoms  of  white  Wampum,  12  Guns,  14 
Fathoms  of  Duffels,  12  Blankets,  S  (.'oats,  <>  Kettles,  ti 
Fathoms  of  Stroudwater,  10  Shirts,  25  lbs.  of  Pow- 
der, 20  Bars  of  Lead,  10  Spoons,  2  Knives,  12  Pair  of 
Stockings,  15  Hatchets,  10  Hots,  in  Earthen  Jugs, 
in  Iron  Pots,  44  Vats  of  Beer,  2  Ankers  of  Rum,  2 
Rolls  of  Tobacco." 

Frederick  Philipse  being  thus  vested  in  the  ftp- 
simple,  the  whole  territory,  comprising,  in  addition  to 
the  land  situated  in  what  subsequently  became  the 
township  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  land  also  for  several 
miles  adjacant,  was  by  royal  charter  erected  into  the 
lordship  or  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  to  be  "holden  of 
the  King  in  free  and  common  socage,"  its  lord  "  yield- 
ing, rendering  and  paying  therefore  yearly  and  every 
year  on  the  Feast  Day  of  the  Annunoiation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  Fort  in  New  York,  the 
annual  rent  of  £4  12.i."  This  is  the  charter  referred 
to  under  the  heading  of  "  Greenburgh,"  as  dated  June 
12,  1693. 

When  Fredericke  Philipse,  the  first  proprietor  and 
lord  of  the  manor,  died,  in  1702,  he  left  a  will  devis- 
ing to  his  second  son,  Adolphus  or  Adolphe  Philipse, 
all  that  portion  of  the  manor  lying  north  of  Dobbs 
Ferry,  which  included  within  its  limits  the  present 
township  of  Mount  Pleasant.  But  Adolph  Philipse 
having  died  without  issue  in  174!*,  the  whole  Manor  of 
Philipsburgh  became  vested  in  his  nephew,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Philipse,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  his 


grandfather  Frederick,  the  first  proprietor.  The 
Hon.  Frederick  Philipse  died  in  1751,  and  left  surviv- 
ing him  two  sods,  Frederick  and  Philip,  and  three 
daughters,  Susanna,  Mary  and  Margaret.  The  oldest 
son,  Frederick,  being  heir  of  his  father,  became  de- 
visee in  tail  male  of  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  and 
tenant  for  life  under  his  father  a  will,  with  remainder 
in  tail  male.  The  Upper  Highland  Patent  of  Philips- 
town,  in  Putnam  County,  passed  to  the  second  son, 
Philip,  among  whose  descendants  it  yet  remains. 

In  1779  all  the  lands  lying  in  the  township  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  together  with  all  the  other  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  in  consequence 
of  the  attainder  of  Colonel  Frederick  Philipse  for 
treason  to  his  country  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
became  vested  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  act 
was  passed  October  22,  1779. 

On  May  12,  1784,  the  Legislature  passed  a  further 
act  by  which  it  appointed  Isaac  Stoutenburgh  and 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures^ 
for  the  Southern  District  of  the  State,  to  sell  and  to 
dispose  of  all  the  real  estate  in  that  district  that  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  State  under  the  above-mentioned 
act  of  October  22,  1779. 

As  the  township  was  originally  organized  on  March 
7,  1788,  Mount  Pleasant  comprised  all  that  part  of 
the  Manor  of  Philipsburgh  lying  north  of  Greenburgh, 
the  north  line  of  which  has  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  "  Greenburgh."  The  north  line  of 
the  manor  and  of  the  original  township  of  Mount 
PleasAiit  commenced  at  a  point  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Croton  River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  . 
ran  thence  by  "  a  direct  east  line  "  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Bronx.  In  this  case,  however,  a  "  direct  east  " 
line  does  not  mean  a  "  due  east "  line.  The  Van 
Cortlandt  patent  starts  at  the  same  point  on  the 
Croton  River,  and  runs  "due  east,"  whereas  the 
Philipse  Manor  line  bears  about  southeast,  or  S-  48° 
E.,  by  the  magnetic  needle,  in  this  present  year, 
1885. 

The  wedge-shaped  piece  of  territory,  with  the  sharp 
end  touching  the  Croton  River,  which  thus  lies  be- 
tween the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  on  the  north,  and 
the  Philipse  Manor  on  the  south,  belonged  to  what 
was  known  as  the  West  Patent  of  North  Castle,  which, 
on  February  14,  1701,  was  granted  under  the  signa- 
ture of  John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  province  of  New  York,  to  Robert 
Walters,  Cornelius  Depeyster.  Caleb  Heathcote  and 
seven  others  associated  with  them,  the  whole  em- 
bracing. "  by  estimation,  about  five  thousand  acres  of 
profitable  land,  besides  wastes  and  woodlands."  This 
territory  was  lir.-<t  organized  into  the  township  of 
North  Castle,  but  was  afterwards  set  oft"  on  March  18, 
1791,  into  a  separate  township  under  the  name  of 
New  Castle.1 

The  starting-point  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  line  on 
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the  Crotou  River,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Cort- 
landt  township  line,  is  an  oak-tree  by  a  rock  oppo- 
site the  north  end  of  Deer  Island, this  having  been  ad- 
judged by  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures  to  be 

J"  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River." 

The  new  township  of  Ossining  having  been  taken 
out  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  1845,  the  boundary  of 
Mount  Pleasant  along  the  old  manor  line  was,  of 
course,  materially  shortened,  the  new  northwest  cor- 
ner being  where  the  Pocantico  River  crosses  the  old 
manor  line.  With  this  corner  as  a  new  starting-point, 
Mount  Pleasant  runs  southerly  along  the  Pocantico 

,  River  as  far  as  Buckhout's  Bridge,  and  over  it.  The 
line  then  strikes  directly  westward  to  the  Hudson 

-River,  at  the  point  where  the  dividing  line  of  prop- 
erty between  the  land  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Creighton,  D.D.,  and  the  land  of  the  late  Abraham 

;Leggett  comes  to  its  western  terminus  by  meeting  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson. 

This  line  was  newly  run  out  in  August,  1884,  by 
Messrs.  Ward  Carpenter  &  Son,  surveyors  and  civil 
engineers,  so  well  known  in  Westchester  County  for 
their  painstaking  accuracy,  with  a  view  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  new  aqueduct,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  lay  within  the  township  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  what  in  Ossining.  It  was  found,  on 
making  the  survey,  that  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beech- 
wood,  which  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  Mount  Pleasant,  was  really  in 
the  township  of  Ossining.  The  dividing  line  as  run 
out  in  1884,  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  1845, 
passes  a  little  north  of  the  parsonage  occupied  by 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  N.  Mead,  D.D.,  which  is  situ- 
ated about  two  hundred  feet  south  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

Thus  we  have  all  the  northern  and  part  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Mount  Pleasant.  The  Hudson 
completes  the  western  boundary,  Greenburgh  forms 
the  southern  limit,  and  the  Bronx  River  the  eastern. 
The  northwest  corner-  of  North  Castle  is  fixed  by 
statute  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  point  is  described  as  "  the  head-waters  of  the 
Bronx."  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  source, 
but  the  point  where  two  or  more  brooklets  unite  to 
form  the  main  stream.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bronx,  and  also  the  Pocantico  and  the  Nepperhan 
or  Saw-Mill  River,  all  rise  in  the  high  grounds  of 
New  Castle. 

The  geographical  centre  of  Mount  Pleasant  lies 
probably  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Unionville,  not  far 
from  where  the  Harlem  Railroad  crosses  the  main 
carriage  road  from  Bedford  to  Tarrytown.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  in  the  township  are  the  two  villages 
of  North  Tarrytown,  in  the  southwest,  and  of  Pleas- 
antville,  in  the  north.  The  only  other  settlements 
that  seem  to  call  for  particular  mention  are  the  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  of  Unionville,  just  referred  to  as 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  the  newly- 
laid-out  village  of  Tarrytown  Heights,  about  a  mile 


and  a  half  to  the  northeast  of  Tarrytown  proper,  on 
the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Population  and  Taxable  Value.— The  popu- 
lation of  Mount  Pleasant,  by  the  census  of  1875,  was 
5411;  by  the  census  of  1880,  it  was  5450,  thus  show- 
ing a  gain  of  population  in  five  years  of  39.  This 
was  a  gain  in  spite  of  the  financial  and  business  de- 
pression. 

There  was  also  a  gain  in  the  value  of  property. 
The  assessed  valuation,  as  corrected  and  published 
in  the  supervisor's  report  for  August,  1884,  shows  the 
following  result:  Assessed  valuation,  corrected  for 
1874,  $2,149,934;  assessed  valuation,  corrected  for 
1884,  $2,482,141,  thus  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years  of 
$332,207.  In  1874  the  value  of  land  per  acre  in  the 
township  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  $130.26 ;  the  value 
per  acre  in  1884  was  $150.39,  thus  showing  a  gain  in 
the  value  per  acre  in  ten  years  of  $20.13. 

Moving  from  south  to  north  up  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  the  first  village  to  be  noticed  in  Mount 
Pleasant  is  North  Tarrytown.  As  shown  under  the 
head  of  Greenburgh,  it  is  really  a  part  of  Tarrytown, 
though  technically  separated  from  it  by  the  Andre 
Brook,  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  town- 
ships. 

North  Tarrytown,  an  incorporated  village  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  inhabitants 
by  the  census  of  1880,  and  situated  on  the  Hudson 
River  twenty-five  miles  north  from  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  New  York  City,  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, or  twenty-one  miles  north  from  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  by  the  New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad,  is  built  upon  the  southern  limit 
of  the  tract  of  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  old 
Manor  of  Philipsburgh,  including  the  site  of  the  old 
manor-house,  still  standing,  but  after  the  Revolution 
conveyed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures,  Isaac 
Stoutenburgh  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  to  Gerard 
G.  Beekman  "for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Nine  thousand  and  forty  pounds  lawful  money,"  by 
an  indenture  made  on  May  23,  1785,  "in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
The  two  parcels  included  in  this  Beekman  deed, 
though  put  down  as  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  by  the  survey  of  1847,  are  said  to  have 
embraced  really  an  area  of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres. 
They  extended  from  the  Andre  Brook  northward  to 
within  thirty  rods  of  where  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
spans  the  post  road  with  its  arch  between  Tarrytown 
and  Sing  Sing,  and  from  the  Hudson  River  eastward 
across  the  Pocantico  River,  well  on,  at  the  southeast 
angle,  to  the  crest  of  the  line  of  hills  beyond  it. 

The  Beekman  family,  into  whose  hands  the  prop- 
erty thus  fell  after  the  Revolution,  were  descended 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam 
or  New  York.  William  Beekman,  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  this  State,  came  over  from  Holland  in 
the  same  ship  with  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  lt>47.  He 
married  Catherine  Van  Bough,  daughter  of  a  well- 
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known  trader,  and  at  one  time  owned  and  resided  at 
Corker's  Hook  now  that  part  of  New  York  City  at 
the  bend  of  the  East  River,  just  below  Grand  Street, 
and  opposite  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  is  at 
present  occupied  by  machine  shops  and  storage  ware- 
houses, and  is  anything  but  desirable  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Governor  Stuyvesant  appointed  him  vice- 
director  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  South  River,  or 
mouth  of  the  Delaware;  but  after  serving  for  a  time, 
he  removed  to  Esopus,  up  the  Hudson,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  New  York  City,  in  1670.  There 
he  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  the  present  Beek- 
man  Street  was  laid  out.  He  owned  also  "Beekman's 
Swamp,"  still  known  as  "the  Swamp,"  and  the  centre 
of  the  hide  and  leather  business,  lying  between  the 
City  Hall  Park  and  Franklin  Square.  Its  pungent 
odor  of  salted  hides  and  fresh  sole  leather  is  always 
perceptible  to  the  stranger  passing  through  it.  Wil- 
liam Beckman  died  in  1707  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
leaving  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  Henry,  Gerard 
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and  Johannes.  Gerard  G.  Beckman,  the  purchaser 
of  the  property  here  referred  to,  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Beckman.  About  the  year  17(i.)  he  married 
that  remarkable  woman,  Miss  Cornelia  Van  Cort- 
landt,  second  daughter  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Van  Cortlandt  manor  and  manor-house 
still  standing  and  occupied  by  the  Van  Cortlandt 
family,  north  of  the  Croton  River.  Her  father  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  under 
George  Clinton  from  1777  to  1795,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  vigorous  support  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence during  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  her 
marriage  with  Gerard  G.  lU'ckman,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  she  removed,  with  her  husband,  to  New 
York  City,  and  resided  while  there  in  the  street 
bearing  his  family  name.  When  the  storm  of  war 
burst  upon  the  city,  she  removed  again  to  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood  in  the  country,  first  at  Croton,  and 
then  at  Pcekskill,  where  she  remained  until  the 
restoration  of  peace.    An  interesting  account  of  her 


high  character  and  noble  patriotic  devotion  during 
that  long  struggle  is  given,  together  with  an  engraved 
likeness,  in  the  work  entitled  "The  Women  of  the 
Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  published 
in  two  volumes  by  Baker  &  Scribner,  New  York,  iu 
1848. 

An  incident  or  two  from  the  second  volume  will 
give  an  idea  of  her  courageous  spirit  and  will,  and 
shows  that  while  she  was  personally  lovely,  she  was 
also  heroically  brave.  The  story  of  the  way  in  which 
she  overawed  the  enemy  under  Colonels  Bayard  and 
Fanning  is  gathered  from  one  of  her  own  letters, 
written  in  1777: 

"  A  party  of  royalists,  commanded  by  these  two  Colonels,  paid  a  visit  to 
her  house,  demeaning  themselves  with  the  arrogauce  and  insolence  she 
was  accustomed  to  witness.  One  of  them  insultingly  said  to  her:  '  Ale  you 
not  the  daughter  of  that  old  rebel,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  V  '  She  replied 
with  dignity  :  '  I  am  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt — hut  it  be- 
comes not  such  as  you  to  call  my  father  a  rebel ! '  The  tory  raised  his 
musket,  w  hen  she,  with  perfect  calmness,  reproved  him  for  his  iusoleuca 
and  bade  him  begone.    He  finally  turned  away  abashed." 

Mrs.  Beekman's  agency  in  the  detection  and  cap- 
ture of  Major  Andre  was  of  great  service  to  her  coun- 
try, though  at  the  time  she  little  knew  how  important 
was  the  bearing  of  her  resolute  conduct  upon  the  pub- 
lic cause.  The  incident  is  thus  related  in  the  sketch 
of  her  life, — 

11  John  Webb,  familiarly  known  as  *  Lieutenant  Jack,'  who  occasion- 
ally served  as  an  acting  aid  iu  the  statf  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was 
much  at  her  house,  as  well  as  the  other  officers,  during  the  operations  of 
the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  On  one  occasion,  passing  through 
I'eekskill,  he  rode  up  and  requested  her  to  oblige  him  by  taking  charge 
of  his  vaJisc,  which  contained  his  new  suit  of  uniform  and  a  quantity  of 
gold.  He  added, '  I  will  send  for  it  whenever  I  want  it;  but  do  not  de- 
liver it  without  a  written  order  from  me  or  brother  Sam.'  He  threw  in 
the  valise  at  the  door,  from  the  horse,  ami  rode  on  to  'he  tavern  at  Peeks- 
kill,  where  he  stopped  to  dine.  A  fortnight  or  so  after  his  departure, 
Mrs.  Beekman  saw  an  acquaintance — Smith — whose  fidelity  to  the  Whig 
cause  had  been  suspected,  ride  rapidly  up  to  the  house.  She  heard  him 
ask  her  husband  for  'Lieutenant  Jack's'  valise,  which  he  directed  a 
servant  to  bring  ami  hand  to  Smith.  Mrs.  Beekman  called  out  to  ask 
if  the  messenger  had  a  written  order  from  either  of  the  brothers.  Smith 
replied  that  he  had  no  written  order,  the  officer  having  had  no  time  to 
write  one  ;  but  added,  4  Vou  know  me  very  well,  Mrs.  lteckmau,  and 
w  hen  I  assure  you  that  "  Lieutenant  Jack  "  sent  me  for  the  valise  you 
will  not  refuse  to  deliver  it  to  nic,  as  he  is  greatly  in  want  of  his  uniform.' 
Mrs.  Beekman  often  said  she  had  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  Smith,  and, 
by  an  intuition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  felt  convinced  that  he 
had  not  been  authorized  to  call  for  the  article  Bhe  had  iu  trust.  She 
answered,  'I  do  know  you  very  well — U>n  ir.U  to  give  up  the  valise  with- 
out a  w  ritten  order  from  the  owner  or  the  Colonel."  Smith  was  angry  at 
her  doubts  and  appealed  to  her  husband,  urging  that  the  fact  of  his 
knowing  the  valise  was  there,  and  that  it  contained  '  Lieutenant  Jack's' 
uniform,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  he  came  by  authority  ;  but 
his  representations  had  no  effect  upon  her  resolution.  Although  even 
her  husband  was  displeased  at  this  treatment  of  the  messenger,  she  re- 
mained firm  in  her  denial,  and  the  disappointed  horseman  rode  away  as 
rapidly  as  he  came.  The  result  proved  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make 
the  application  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  at  the  very 
time  of  this  attempt  Major  Andre  was  in  Smith's  bouse.  Mow  he  knew 
that  the  uniform  had  been  left  at  Mrs.  Beekman's  was  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty ;  but  another  account  of  the  incident  — given  by  the  accom- 
plished holy  who  fnrni-hed  these  anecdotes  of  Mrs  Beekman— states 
that  Lieutenant  Webb,  dining  at  the  tavern  the  same  day,  had  mention, 
ed  that  she  had  taken  charge  of  his  valise  and  what  were  its  contents, 
lie  thanked  Mrs.  Beekman,  on  his  return,  for  the  prudence  that  had 
saved  his  property,  and  bad  also  prevented  an  occurrence  winch  might 
have  caused  a  train  of  disasters,  lie  and  Major  \  ml  re  »  ere  of  the  sun 
stature  and  form  ;  'and  beyond  all  doubt.  one  who  heard  the  partie- 
ulars  from  the  parties  interested,  'had  Smith  obtained  possession  of  the 
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uniform,  Andre  would  have  made  his  escape  through  the  American 
lines.'  The  experience  that  teaches  In  every  page  of  the  world's  history 
what  vast  results  depend  on  thins.'*  apparently  trivial,  favors  the  suppo- 
sition, in  dwelling  on  this  simple  incident,  that  under  the  l'rovidence 
that  disposes  all  human  events,  the  fate  of  a  nation  may  have  heeu  sus- 
pended upon  a  woman's  judgment." 

The  Smith  here  spoken  of  was  the  notorious  Joshua 
Hett  Smith,  who  acted  as  a  go-between  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  Arnold  and  Andre.  He  was  afterwards 
tried  as  particeps  criminis  with  Arnold,  but  managed 
to  escape  punishment  in  consequence  of  contradictory 
or  insufficient  testimony.  It  was  at  his  house,  a 
square,  two-storied  stone  house,  still  standing  on  the 
Haverstraw  road,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Stony  Point,  that  Andre  lodged  while  in  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  The  intention  evidently  was  that  An- 
dre should  disguise  himself  in  the  uniform  of  an 
American  officer  and  thus  make  his  escape  back 
to  the  British  lines.  Twice  before  he  had  been  at 
General  Arnold's  headquarters  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nikt  de  chambre,  as  he  had  been  in  the  American  lines 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  the  previous 
month  of  May,  disguised  as  a  back  countryman  who 
had  brought  down  cattle.  So  at  least  it  is  stated  on 
apparently  good  authority.  The  refusal  of  Mrs.  Beek- 
man  to  give  up  the  uniform  that  was  sought  for  him 
brought  his  hitherto  successful  career  as  a  spy  to  a 
fatal  and  inglorious  close. 

After  the  Revolution  the  lands  in  the  Manor  of 
Philipsburgh  were  parceled  out  and  sold,  Frederick 
Philipse  having  been  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
his  property  confiscated  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Gerard  ( I.  Beekman  purchased  the  tract  on  which  the 
old  manor-house  then  stood,  as  it  does  now,  and 
thither  he  removed  with  his  family  in  1785.  There  he 
died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy -six  years,  and  there, 
twenty-five  years  later,  on  March  14,  1847,  his  wife, 
Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt  Beekman,  gently  fell  asleep 
in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

Beekmantown,  the  original  name  of  the  village,  for 
which  the  name  of  North  Tarrytown  was  finally  sub- 
stituted in  the  legal  incorporation  in  1874,  was  first 
laid  out  in  lots  by  George  W.  Cartwright,  a  surveyor, 
about  the  year  1835.  The  Rev.  George  Rockwell,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  locality  at  that  period,  says  in 
regard  to  it :  "  I  remember  how  surprised  I  was  to 
find  people  willing  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
little  building  lot,  for  that  was  about  the  price  at  first. 
It  was  a  barren  sand-bed,  with  but  little  besides  wild 
onions  and  a  few  scrubby  bushes,  even  down  to  the 
Andre  Brook,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  town- 
ship line.  I  think  the  Wood  brothers  had  a  house  or 
two  just  over  the  line,  where  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road now  is,  but  am  not  sure  when  they  were  built." 
He  adds  in  another  place  that  over  to  the  east,  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  the  Bedford  road,  "  a  store 
had  been  kept  where  J.  Benedict  See's  store  now 
stands,  as  one  always  has  been  kept  there  ever  since, 
and  a  blacksmith-shop  was  at  the  angle  near  where 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  is.  Be- 
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sides  these,  I  do  not  remember  any  buildings  on  Broad- 
way, except  an  old  academy  building  just  north  of  the 
Andre  Brook." 

Amos  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  states  that  "About  1835  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Beekman  laid  out  new  roads,  and  sold  all  the 
land  south  of  Beekman  Avenue,  in  building  lots.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  twelve  houses  west  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  Beekman  Avenue  being  in  many 
places  four  rods  wide,  it  contained  no  less  than  three 
distinct  wagon  roads,  or  tracks,  from  Broadway  to  the 
river.  At  that  time,  also,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, there  were  from  three  to  five  sloops  sailing  to 
and  from  Ne,w  York  every  week,  from  the  Upper 
Dock  at  the  foot  of  Beekman  Avenue.  They  carried 
the  produce  of  the  farmers  from  far  back  in  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  with  the  various  articles  then  in  de- 
mand. Immense  quantities  of  potatoes,  of  apples  and 
of  hogs  were  raised  for  the  New  York  market,  and 
as  there  were  then  no  railroad  facilities,  such  as  are 
now  found  on  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  River  lines, 
all  had  to  be  shipped  by  boats.  In  apple  years,  from 
three  to  six  thousand  barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes 
were  shipped  weekly.  Late  in  the  fall  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  hogs  were  carried  per  week, 
and  all  the  supplies  for  country  stores,  as  far  back  as 
Cross  River,  were  thus  brought  from  New  York." 

Previous  to  1835,  there  was  not  even  the  nucleus  of 
a  village  where  North  Tarrytown  now  stands.  By 
1840,  however,  it  had  made  quite  a  little  beginning, 
though  its  growth  was  exceedingly  slow.  But  about 
the  time  when  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Tarrytown,  in  1850,  thus  opening  a  new  and 
more  rapid  communication  with  New  York  City, 
North  Tarrytown  received  a  marked  impulse,  and 
thenceforward  continued  to  grow.  The  Jtev.  George 
Rockwell,  already  quoted,  in  referring  to  this  period, 
says  :  "  Mrs.  Beekman  died  about  that  time,  and  her 
extensive  farm,  stretching  along  the  Hudson  River  for 
nearly  two  miles,  I  think,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide 
at  some  points,  was  put  into  market  and  sold  in  par- 
cels. The  old  farmers  generally,  and  I  know  my 
father  thought  the  land  brought  a  price  tar  beyond  its 
value.  But  they  did  not  foresee  how  near  New  York 
was  to  come  to  Tarrytown  in  a  few  years." 

In  this  present  year,  1880,  North  Tarrytown  has  a 
population  probably  of  nearly  three  thousand  souls. 
It  had  a  population  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  by  the  last  census,  six  years  ago,  and  it 
has  had  since  then  a  manifest  increase,  which  gives 
promise  of  continuing  in  the  future. 

Incorporation  of  North  Tarrytown. — A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  citizens  of  North  Tarrytown  was 
held  on  May  6,  1873,  at  which  it  was  decided  by  a 
large  majority  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  incor- 
porate the  village.  A  committee,  consisting  of  seven 
gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  An  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on 
May  20,  1874,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  public  sen- 
timent and  preference  in  regard  to  the  corporate  limits 
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proposed.  Before  that  date  arrived,  however,  an  in- 
junction was  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  election  from  taking 
place  at  the  time  appointed.  This  injunction,  after 
argument,  was  at  length  dissolved,  and  the  causes  of 
delav  having  been  removed,  the  election  was  finally 
held  on  December  17,  1874.  The  result  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  plan  prepared,  the  vote 
standing  three  hundred  and  four  in  favor  of  incorpora- 
tion and  ninety-two  against  it.  On  March  lti,  1875, 
Josiah  F.  Kendall,  Esq.,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  North  Tarrytown. 

Fihe  DEPARTMENT. — On  July  17,  1876,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees,  asking  that  a 
tire  patrol  be  organized  for  the  village.  The  presi- 
dent having  been  authorized  by  the  board,  proceeded 
on  August  7,  1876,  to  appoint  twenty  men  to  act  as  a 
fire  patrol  for  North  Tarrytown.  This  company 
having  taken  the  necessary  steps,  were  duly  organized 
as  a  fire  patrol  on  September  13,  187(1,  with  J.  Oscar 
Jones  as  captain. 

For  further  protection  in  case  of  fire,  the  board  of 
trustees,  on  September  23, 1878,  resolved  that  a  hook- 
and-ladder  company  be  organized  and  equipped  for 
service.  The"  Pocantico  Hook-and-Ladder Company, 
No.  1,"  was  accordingly  formed  on  September  30, 
1878,  and  the  requisite  number  of  officers  were  chosen. 
Matthew  Glenn  was  elected  foreman. 

The  Churches. — There  are  six  church  edifices 
within  the  corporate  limits,  though  one  of  them  is 
not  often  used.  It  is  the  famous  old  Dutch  Church 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which  is  preserved  as  a  relic  and 
memorial  of  the  past.  Its  history  is  full  of  interest, 
and  deserves  a  larger  commemoration  than  the  limits 
appointed  for  this  record  will  allow. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  data 
which  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  year  either  when  the 
church  edifice  was  built  or  when  the  ecclesiastical 
body  was  organized.  In  the  old  minutes  of  the 
church,  which,  however,  do  not  go  back  beyond  No- 
vember 3,  1715,  translated  from  Dutch  into  English 
by  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  in  1876,  there  is  a  reference  to 
Margaretta  Hardenbroek  Philipse,  the  first  wife  of 
Frederick  Philipse,  as  a  benefactress  of  the  church 
and  congregation,  and  thanks  are  expressed  for  what 
she  had  done  in  their  behalf.  Theprecise  date  of  her 
death  is  not  known,  but  two  things  are  quite  certain: 
She  was  alive  in  1679,1  and  Frederick  Philipse  mar- 
ried his  second  wife.  Catherine  Van  Cortlandt  in  1(592. 
The  first  wife,  Margaretta,  must  have  died  therefore,  be- 
tween these  two  dates,  probably  not  later  than  1690. 
As  the  service  for  which  the  congregation  expressed 
its  gratitude  must  have  been  rendered  by  her  before 
that  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  congregation  itself  must 
also  have  previously  existed. 

The  church  record  further  says.  "To  show  in  what 
manner  these  first  Christians  seemed  to  have  lived 
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!  there  in  heathenism  or  among  heathen,  as  true  Chris- 
tians, they  "  thought  it  very  necessary  to  meet  together 
I  on  the  Lord's  day  at  a  convenient  place  to  pray  to 
I  God  with  the  whole  heart,  and  to  praise  and  bless 
him  with  psalms  and  hymns."  This  state  of  things, 
I  without  a  minister,  seems  to  have  continued  till 
!  1(>!>7,  when  the  congregation,  already  having  >ome 
organized  existence,  obtained  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Gnillaume  Bartholf  three  or  four  times  a  year.  It  is 
stated  distinctly  in  the  record  that  he  agreed  to  come 
"in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants 
and  congregation  of  Philipsburgh,  A.n.  1697."  This 
shows  the  congregation  to  have  existed  as  such  before 
1697,  though  without  a  regular  minister,  and  lends 
some  probability  to  the  local  tradition  that  the  church 
was  erected  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  bell  was 
ordered  and  cast  in  Amsterdam, — that  is,  in  1(585 ;  for 
on  the  bell  are  cast  the  words :  "  Amsterdam,  1(185, 
'  Si  Deus  pro  nobis  qui*  contra  nos  f  "  "  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  The  inscription  was 
peculiarly  appropriate'  to  the  condition  of  the  church 
and  congregation  at  that  time.  Living  "in  the  midst 
of  that  heathenism,"  as  they  expressed  it,  it  was  just 
the  motto  they  might  have  been  expected  to  adopt. 
If  the  prospect  was  discouraging  when  they  looked 
toward  man,  it  was  hopeful  when  they  looked  toward 
God.  The  very  motto  on  the  bell  therefore  tends  to 
confirm  the  unvarying  tradition  that  the  bell  was 
cast  to  order,  and  so  must  have  been  ordered  before 
1685. 

In  his  historical  discourse  delivered  in  1X66,  the 
Rev.  Abel  T.  Stewart  (afterwards  Dr.  Stewart  i,  for 
fourteen  years  pastor  of  the  church,  »vho  had  made 
himself  familiar  with  all  its  history  and  traditions, 
said:  "The  bell  that  still  rings  out  so  shrill  was 
cast  according  to  order  in  Holland  in  1685."  Bolton 
says,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  history,  volume  i.  page 
527:  "The  bell  of  this  church  was  cast  to  order  in 
Holland  and  presented  by  Frederick  Philipse."1 
This  is  the  one  uniform  statement.  But  how  could 
it  have  been  "  cast  according  to  order  in  1685,"  unless 
the  building  of  the  church  had  either  been  com- 
menced or  had  been  contemplated  at  or  before  that 
date?  It  is  incredible  that  the  bell  should  have  been 
cast  "according  to  order  in  1685,"  and  that  the 
church  should  never  have  been  built  until  fourteen 
years  afterwards,  in  1699.  As  Frederick  Philipse  re- 
ceived from  the  King  his  royal  grant  to  buy  and  to 
hold  land  from  the  Indians  in  1680,  it  would  have 
given  him  a  period  of  five  years  in  which  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  building  of  the  church.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  he  did  not  have  a  foothold  in 
the  place,  as  many  other  settlors  certainly  had,  living 
or  trading  among  the  Indians  a  good  while  before 
tin  date  of  his  actual  purchase  under  the  grant  of 
the  King.  Washington  Irving  gave  as  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  "  Wol fort's  Roost,"  1656.  Brodhead 
says  in  his  history  that  permanent  agricultural  colo- 
nization was  begun  along  the  Hudson  River  as  early 
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as  1623.  The  site  of  Yonkers  was  bought  from  the 
Indians  in  163!),  and  De  Vries  in  1641  was  opposed 
to  making  war  on  the  Wequacsqueek  Indians,  who 
owned  and  inhabited  the  country  around  Tarrytown, 
because  the  Dutch  settlers  were  all  scattered  among 
them  and  their  cattle  were  running  wild  in  the 
woods.1 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Old  Dutch 
Church-yard  furnished  by  the  careful  and  painstaking 
superintendent  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  who 
now  has  that  yard  in  charge,  it  is  believed,  judging 
from  the  best  data  that  can  be  obtained,  that  the  inter- 
ments in  the  Old  Dutch  Church-yard  began  between 
1645  and   1655.    This  would  agree  with  the  date 
which  Mr.  Irving  assigned  to  the  erection  of  "  Wol- 
fert's  Roost "  in  1656.    How  long  was  the  grave-yard 
set  apart  to  its  purpose  before  the  erection  of  the 
church?    If  we  say  that  the 
church  was  not  built  until  1(599, 
it   would    lengthen   out  the 
period  on  this  computation  to 
about  fifty  years  or  more.  But 
even  taking  the  statement  that 
Frederick    Philipse  did  not 
begin  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians  under  the  royal  grant 
until  1680,  and  assuming  that 
the  church  was  not  built  until 
1699,  it  involves  the  astonish- 
ing and  almost  incredible  con- 
sequence that  nineteen  years 
passed  away   after    his  first 
purchase  before  he  built  the 
church.    This  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  vote  of 
thanks  adopted  by  the  church 
and  congregation  and  recorded 
on  their  minutes  to  the  "  Hon. 
Lord"  Philipse,  in  connection 
with  his  first  wife,  Margaretta, 
who  must  have  died  before 
1692  (when  he  married  for  his 

second  wife  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt),  for  the  many 
blessings  enjoyed  by  the  church  through  their  instru- 
mentality. 

<  )n  several  occasions,  one  of  which  is  referred  to  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  in  his  Historical  Discourse,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  take  up  the  church  floor 
in  order  to  make  repairs.  At  sucb  times  an  opportu- 
nity has  been  afforded  to  look  into  the  crypt  below,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are,  or  were,  coffins  there  bearing 
dates  as  far  back  as  between  1650  and  1660.  In  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry,  the  writer  has  been  favored  with 
a  statement  by  Mrs.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  mistress 
of  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor-House  at  Croton  Land- 
ing, which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with 
this  inquiry.     Referring  to  a  statement  made  by 

•See  accountuf  Wolfert'e  BWJt  umlvr  Greenburgh. 


General  Van  Cortlandt,  father  of  her  late  husband, 
Col.  Van  Cortlandt,  she  says:  "  When  General  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt  was  living,  he  told  me  that  there  were 
several  coffins  under  the  church  bearing  old  dates, 
and,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  it,  one  which  lie  saw  of  a 
child,  covered  with  green  cloth  or  baize,  and  the  date 
in  brass-headed  nails,  somewhere  among  the  fifties," — 
that  is,  between  1650  and  1660.  This  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  question,  lends  support  to  the 
idea  of  earlier  dates  generally  than  those  so  often 
accepted  without  examination,  and  even  without 
thought. 

It  is  true, the  stone  tablet  built  into  the  wall  on 
what  is  now  the  front,  or  west  end  of  the  church,  men- 
tions 1699  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  but  that  tablet  is 
known  to  have  been  put  there  at  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  probably  not  earlier  than  1837,  when  the 
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building  was  renovated  and  the  entrance  changed 
from  the  south  side  to  the  west  end  toward  the  road. 
After  diligent  inquiry,  no  one  has  yet  been  found  who 
remembers  to  have  seen  it  over  or  near  the  old  door 
on  the  south  side.  It  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
erroneous. 

Two  facts  go  to  show  its  recent  origin.  The  first 
fact  is  that  the  inscription  is  in  plain  modern  English 
and  in  English  letters.  But  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
were  very  tenacious  of  the  Dutch  language.  If  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  that  was  sacred,  it  was 
that.  They  talked  and  wrote  and  read  and  sang  in 
Dutch.  The  minister  preached  in  Dutch,  and  the 
church  records  down  at  least  to  April  28,  1777,  were 
all  kept  in  Dutch.  As  far  down  as  September  25, 
1785,  the  ordinances  were  all  administered  in  Dutch. 
On  that  day  the  Rev.  Stephen  Van  Voorhees  baptized 
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the  little  girl,  Lovine  Hauws,  in  English,  and  it 
raised  a  small  tempest  in  the  congregation.  The 
people  were  deeply  offended,  and  they  hardly  con- 
sidered the  child  baptized  at  all.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Voorhees  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  preacher,  yet  he 
remained  here  only  three  years.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  too  decided  disposition  to  substitute  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  Dutch  language  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
his  early  removal.  With  such  a  tenacious  spirit  among 
the  people,  it  is  morally  certain  they  would  never 
have  tolerated  such  a  thing  as  an  inscription  in  Eng- 
lish. Everything  else  was  Dutch,  and  that  would 
have  been  Dutch  also. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  red  bricks  around  the 
door  on  the  west  end  of  the  church  belong  evidently 
to  the  same  mould  and  set  of  bricks  as  those  with 
which  the  tablet  above  it  is  masoned  into  the  wall, 
and  as  those  with  which  the  old  door  on  the  south 
side,  having  been  closed  up,  was  converted  into  a 
window.  No  one  who  examines  them  can  doubt  it. 
But  the  old  south  door  was  closed  up  and  the  new 
west  door  was  opened  in  1837.  The  indications  and 
the  probabilities  growing  out  of  the  current  tradi- 
tions all  point  to  that  date  as  the  time  when  the 
tablet  was  put  up.  Every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  mistake  to  occur  in  such  inscriptions,  especially 
when  written  long  after  the  event.  The  writer  when 
in  Dublin  went  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Irish  poet.  Knowing  that  Moore  was  born 
in  1779,  he  was  surprised  to  read  on  the  white  marble 
tablet,  inserted  into  the  front  brick  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, this  inscription  :  "  In  this  house,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1778,  the  poet  Thomas  Moore  was  born.*'  He 
thereupon  went  into  the  house,  and  asked  the  pro- 
prietor how  they  happened  to  make  that  mistake. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  a  mistake,  that  the  inscription 
was  correct,  and,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  for  a  "  Life 
of  Thomas  Moore,"  he  took  down  the  volume  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  it.  The  volume  stated  that  Thomas 
Moore  was  born  May  28,  1779!  The  proprietor 
frankly  owned  up,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  it.  He  was  amazed  that  be  had  never 
noticed  the  mistake  himself.  Many  similar  illustra- 
tions of  the  fallibility  of  tablets  might  easily  be  given. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  church 
building  committee,  who,  desiring  to  put  over  the 
church  entrance  the  inscription,  "My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer,"  referred  the  stone-cutter, 
for  the  sake  of  exactness,  to  Matthew  xxi :  13,  where 
the  passage  occurred.  They  were  horrified  to  find 
over  the  door,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  My  bouse  shall  l>c  called  the  house  of  prayer; 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

Hut  the  date  is  not  the  only  doubtful  point  in  the 
inscription,  which  altogether  reads  thus:  "Erected 
and  Built  by  Frederick  Philips  and  Catharine  Van 
Cortlandt  his  wife,  in  KiK'.t."  Some  considerations 
have  already  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  church 
was  probably  built  a  number  of  years  before  Catha- 


rine Van  Cortlandt  became  the  second  wife  of 
Frederick  Philipse,  and  that  excellent  lady  herself, 
in  her  last  will  and  testament,  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  In  her  will,  dated  7th  January,  1730,  she 
bequeaths  the  beaker  and  table-cloth — these  are  her 
words  copied  from  the  original  manuscript  will — 
"in  trust  to  and  for  the  congregation  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  erected  at  Philipsburgh,by  my  late  husband, 
Fred'k  Philipse,  dee'd,  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort."  According  to  her,  then, 
it  was  erected  by  him,  and  not  by  him  and  her. 
The  phraseology  seems  to  indicate  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  erection,  and  there  is  no  record 
nor  documentary  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show  that 
she  had.  Bolton  gives  a  story,  it  is  true,  about  her 
riding  up  from  New  York  with  her  brother  on 
"  moonlight  nights  "  to  superintend  the  erection,  but 
on  what  authority  no  one  knows.  It  was  a  pretty 
long  ride  to  be  taken  at  night,  and  why  she  came  up 
on  "moonlight  nights"  to  superintend  the  work, 
rather  than  in  the  day-time,  as  one  would  suppose  she 
would,  is  not  stated.  The  whole  story  is  very  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least.  The  second  Lady  Philipse  was 
evidently  a  noble  Christian  woman,  who  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  church  and  the  cause  of  religion  after 
she  became  the  mistress  of  the  manor.  She  may  have 
aided  very  largely  in  completing  the  church,  or  in 
rendering  it  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  but  that 
she,  jointly  with  her  husband,  erected  the  church,  the 
facts,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  do  not  show.  Her  own 
testimony  on  that  point  seems  decisive. 

The  preface  to  the  church  minute-book  is  itself  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  chu 
and  of  those  early  times,  and  as  it  has  never  be 
published  iu  full,  it  is  here  given  in  Mr.  Brinkerhoffl 
translation  from  the  Dutch.  It  breathes  a  reverential, 
pious  spirit,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  real 
Christians.  But  its  tone  of  extreme  deference  toward 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Philipse  family  is  specially 
noteworthy,  as  indicating  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal 
lord,  and  the  respectful  homage  of  his  tenants  and 
retainers.  Both  the  language  and  the  spirit  take  us 
l>ack  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  into  tin-  past, 
and  stand  in  the  broadest  contrast  with  the  sell-reliant 
individualism  and  independence  of  our  America* 
citizenship  at  the  present  time. 

In  reading  the  preface  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  church,  then  called  "  The  Christian  Church  of  the 
Manor  of  Philipsburgh,"  had  never  kept  any  records 
of  its  ecclesiastical  attairs  up  to  1715.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  the  facts 
could  be  "discovered  really  and  truly,"  and  Abraham 
De  Roviere  was  chosen  to  perform  the  task. 

The  summary  statement  just  preceding  the  preface 
and  the  preface  itself,  were  probably  written  by 
Abraham  De  llevicre,  and  adopted  by  the  church  au- 
thorities as  correct  and  proper  to  be  entered  upon  t he 
records.  They  are  the  following,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Urinkerhotrs  translation 
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"The  Minuto-Book  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Hanoi-  of  Philips- 
burgh,  comprised  in  Eight  particular  books,  the  last  being  a  summary 
recapitulation  of  the  preceding  Seven  Books,  with  pages  noted  for  the 
convenience  of  the  gracious  reader. 

"Hook  1.  Contains  the  stated  observance  of  the  Word  of  (iod  and  the 
Holy  Sacraments.  Also,  the  compensation  for  each  service,  with  the 
year  and  date. 

"Book  2.  Contains  the  names  of  tho  Members  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
after  a  Christian  examination,  united  with  tho  Church  and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

"  Hook  3.  Contains  the  names,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  Elders  and 
Deacons  who  have  been  approved  and  ordained,  as  also  the  year  and 
date,  together  witli  the  names  of  the  retiring  Elders  ami  Deacons  after 
having  served  two  years. 

"Book  4.  Contains  the  names  of  the  baptized  Children,  with  their 
respective  Parents  and  Sponsors  or  witnesses,  aud  also  the  year  and  day 
when  baptized. 

"Book5.  Contains  the  names  of  those  who,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
his  Church  (after  being  published  three  times),  were  united  in  honorable 
wedlock,  aud  also  the  year  and  day. 

"Book  6.  In  this  is  noted  the  expense  account,  and  Receipts  of  the 
Deacons,  according  to  a  former  Resolution,  to  show  the  balance  in  their 
hands. 

"Hook  7.  In  which  is  (are)  noted  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
Poor  fund  ;  also,  to  whom  and  for  what  expended. 

"BookS.  Is  the  conclusion  or  Recapitulation  of  all  the  preceding 
books. 

'•  Prkfacf.  to  lay  before  the  Gracious  reader  why  and  when  this  Church 
Record  or  particular  Minute  has  been  made  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  to  wit : 

"First.  Since  in  behalf  of  bis  Royal  Majesty  of  England,  Scotland. 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  faith,  it  has  pleased  him,  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  IG8(i,  to  grant,  by  prerogative,  consent  and 
license,  to  the  Hon.  Frederick  Philips  to  freely  buy,  in  a  certain  sale  of 
estate,  a  certain  tract  of  Land  and  Valley  situate  in  the  County  of  West- 
chester, in  America,  Beginning  at  Spuyten  Duyvels  Kill,  going  North 
along  the  River  to  and  on  the  Kill  of  Kitchawong,  as  in  the  license 
and  patent  contained,  called  Philipsburgh. 

"And,  further,  to  show  in  what  manner  these  first  Christians  seemed 
to  have  lived  there  in  heathenism,  or  among  heathen,  as  true  Christians. 

"  First.  Having  thought  it  very  necessary  to  meet  together  on  the 
Lord's  day  at  a  convenient  place,  to  pray  to  God  with  the  whole  heart, 
and  to  praise  and  bless  him  with  Psalms  and  Hymns,  &c. 

"Secondly.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  Reformed  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  who  would  come  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  Holy  Sacraments,  that  thus  the  Church  of  God  may  be  the 
better  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Covenants  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments  according  to  the  Christian  Religion  of  the  True  Ref.  Church. 
And  since  the  Hon.  Servants  of  the  Church  find  that  until  this  time  (be- 
ing the  third  day  of  Nov.,  A.D.  1715)  no  minutes  have  been  kept  of  any 
Ecclesiastical  doings,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  us  to  record  what  has 
been  done,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  really  and  truly  ;  and  continue  to 
note  down  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  some  one  of  our  Members, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  may  deem  competent  and  of  sutli- 
cient  knowledge,  to  note  down  continually  and  truly  whatever  may 
come  to  our  notice  as  matter  worthy  of  record  according  to  truth. 

"  And,  in  conclusion,  it  has  also  seemed  good  to  your  servants  to  take 
in  hand  and  complete  this  small,  yet  necessary,  Resolution,  as  far  as 
possible,  thus  to  show  thankfulness  for  the  many  mercies  received  by 
your  servants  (our  Parents  of  blessed  memory),  but  especially  to  us, 
your  present  servants,  and  our  wives,  as  from  time  to  time  conferred  by 
your  Hon.  Lord  and  Father  of  blessed  memory  ;  as  also  from  your  Hon. 
Mother  of  like  blessed  memory,  Lady  Margaretta  ;  as  also  by  your  Lord 
Father's  last  wedded  wife,  Lady  Catherina  ;  as  also  by  your  right  Hon. 
and  noble,  very  wise  aud  provident,  our  Lordship,  Lord  Adolphus 
Philips,  for  the  many  benefits  done  to  us,  your  faithful  servants  and 
women  servants  by  various  favorable  means  and  good  instruction,  we 
therefore  pray  with  all  reverence  that  your  Honorable  Lordship  will  re- 
ceive and  accept  these  our  humble  thanks  according  to  our  small  desert, 
and  we,  your  honorable,  obedient  servants,  will  remain  obligated,  and 
will  ever  be  your  honorable  and  very  obedient  humble  servants." 

Mr.  Brinkerhoffadds, — 

"Here  follows  a  very  brief  recapitulation  of  the  design  of  the  several 
books,  as  we  have  already  noted  on  Pago  3,  with  only  a  single  additional 
fact  in  these  words,  viz. : 


"The  very  learned  and  pious  Rev.  Guilllam  Hartholf,  Minister  of  tho 
Gospel  at  Hackensack  and  Aquackeuonk,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  our  invi- 
tation to  Minister  to  us  four  times  a  year. 

"Hook  1.  Of  Church  Minutes.  We  find  in  this  book  a  minute  of  Mr. 
Abraham  1).  Reviere  that  the  learned,  pious  Rev.  Guilliam  Hartholf  has 
consented,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  first  inhabitants  and 
Congregation  of  Philipsburgh  (A.l).  1G97),  to  come  here  three  or  four 
times  a  year  to  preach  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  to  teach  and  to  administer 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  which,  by  tho  especial  grace  of  God,  have  been 
continued  among  us  to  this  present  date,  the  2d  of  Nov.,  1715.  And  wo 
have  paid  the  afore-mentioned  Minister  his  Salary,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  as  in  duty  bound.  We  have  also  paid  Sir.  Tennis  Van 
Houten  for  his  services  in  bringing  and  returning  said  Minister  to  and 
from  hackensack  that  which  was  hisjust  due.  And  we  hope  that  it  may 
please  the  Almighty  and  merciful  God  to  grant  him  a  continuance  with 
us  for  many  years. 

"In  continuation,  A.D.  1716.  On  the  18>!>  and  19*  April  tho  Rev.  G. 
Bartholf  again  performed  religious  service  in  this  Christian  church,  for 
which  both  he  and  Teuuis  Van  Houten,  who  conveyed  him  to  and  fro> 
were  both  paid  satisfactorily  according  to  mutual  agreement.  And  lor 
all  this  we  are  bound  to  show  special  thankfulness  for  the  usual  liber- 
ality of  the  very  provident  Lady  Madame  Catherina  Philips. 

"  Book  2.  Of  Church  Minutes.  We  here  note  that  it  has  been  Re- 
solved by  common  consent  between  the  Inhabitants  of  Philipsburgh  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  respective  Inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of  Mr.  Van 
Cortlandt,  that  the  afore-mentioned  Church  shall  be  bound,  without 
moving  any  exception  against  it,  to  pay  ami  deliver  over  a  just  fourth  part 
yearly  for  the  religious  service  in  the  Church  at  Philipsburgh,  in  order 
that  the  Jlev.  Minister  of  the  Holy  Gospel  may  receive  his  reward  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  for  his  faithfully  performed  services.  And,  on  the 
other  part,  the  Church  of  Philipsburgh  shall  be  bound  for  the  other 
three  parts,  whereby  fully  to  satisfy  the  aforesaid  Minister  for  his  ser- 
vices. And  they  shall  henceforth  blend  together  as  members  of  one  and 
same  Christian  Church,  and  it  -hall  In-  so  in>tr.l  dow  n  in  the  Church 
'Book  of  Minutes,'  as  is  right  and  proper. 

"In  this  2l1  Hook  of  Church  Minutes,  Anno  1G97,  on  the  Manor  of 
Philipsburgh' ore  noted  down  the  names  of  all  persons  respectively,  who, 
after  Christian  examination  and  admonition,  have  been  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  allowed  to  appear  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  and  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Furtt,  and  before  all,  the 
Right  Hon.,  pious,  very  wise,  provident  Lady  Catherina  Philips,  widow  of 
Lord  Frederick  Philips,  who  very  praiseworthily  did  here  advance  the 
cause  of  Religion." 

"  The  Kill  of  Kitchawong,"  mentioned  near  the 
beginning  of  the  preface,  is  the  stream  now  known  as 
Croton  River. 

The  first  record  in  the  list  of  church  members  is 
dated  1697,  and  runs  thus:  "1.  The  Right  Hon., 
pious,  very  wise,  provident  Lady  Catharina  Philips, 
widow  of  Lord  Frederick  Philips,  who  very  praise- 
worthily  did  here  advance  the  cause  of  Religion.  2. 
Abraham  De  Reviere.  3.  Isaac  Sie  (Sen) ;  and  4, 
Esther,  his  wife,  &c. 

The  first  record  in  the  list  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons is  dated  1697,  and  runs  thus:  "1.  Elder 
Abraham  de  Revier,  Deacon  Jan  Ecker.  2.  1698, 
Elder  Ryck  Abramse,  Deacon  Wolfert  Ecker." 
The  two  deacons  here  mentioned  both  afterwards 
became  elders, — Jan  Ecker  in  17U4  and  Wolfert 
Ecker  in  1706.  The  one  Last-named  is  the  person 
referred  to  in  Washington  Irving's  story  of  "  Wbl- 
fert's  Roost." 

It  was  required  in  those  days  to  publish  the  banns 
of  marriage,  and  prefixed  to  the  list  of  those  thus 
united  is  this  preamble:  "And  First  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  on  the  30th  Octo.,  Anno  1698  (after  thnc 
distinct  proclamations  of  the  Bans  previously  made  in 
the  Church,  the  following  persons  were  Confirmed  in 
Marriage  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  Church), 
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viz.:  1.  Octo.  30,  1698,  Abm  de  Revier  and  Rachel 
Van  Weert."  He  was  "  Born  in  Holland,  on  the 
Island  of  Cadsand,"  and  she  "on  Long  Island  (Mid- 
dle Bush)."  2.  "Same  date.  Jan  Van  Dyck  and 
Geesje  de  Groot."  Both  born  "on  Long  Island,  in 
Brooklyn." 

The  first  record  in  the  list  of  baptisms  is  dated 
April  21,  li!97,  and  was  that  of  Rebecca,  child  of 
Jan  Heyert  and  Maria,  his  wife.  The  witnesses  were 
"  Ryck  Abrams  and  Tryntie,"  his  wife. 

Among  other  things  in  explanation,  the  translator 
of  the  old  Dutch  records  says  :  "  On  a  fragmentary 
part  of  a  detached  and  mutilated  leaf  the  following 
appears,  as  near  as  it  can  be  deciphered  : 

*' Peter  Buys  anil  Jan  Van  Weert  have  made  an  order  concerning  the 
P.i/(  for  funerals,  that  the  charge  for  its  use,  for  an  Adult  shall  he  t'uur 
(iildcrs,  and  for  a  Minor  two  Guilders,  and  that  Pieter  Foesnur  he  chosen 
for  undertaker  and  hell-ringer,  or  sexton,  and  that  Jan  Kcker  (in  the 
absence  of  a  Minister)  he  the  one  to  conduct  the  services  in  a  Christian 
manner,  and  that  he  walk  before  the  procession  to  the  grave." 

The  translator  states  that  he  found  much  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  precise  value  of  the  currency 
spoken  of  in  the  record.  He  says:  "  In  commencing 
the  following  pages  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind 
of  money  the  figures  were  intended  to  denote,  as  the 
manuscript  has  no  characters  prefixed  to  the  several 
sums  collected  and  paid,  to  show  whether  it  was  dol- 
lars and  cents  or  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  but  I 
took  it  to  denote  the  latter,  as  that  was  the  prevailing 
method  of  keeping  accounts  in  my  youthful  days. 
Accordingly  I  so  denoted  the  first  pa;/e,  until  I  came 
to  the  items  of  £30  for  wine,  £13  for  bread  for  the 
Communion  !  I  thought  this  incredible,  and  resolved 
thenceforth  to  put  down  the  naked  figures,  leaving  the 
reader  to  denominate  them  for  himself.  But  finally  I 
discovered  it  to  mean  so  many  d'ilders  and  Stivers. 
These  are  Dutch  coins.  A  Gilder  is  a  Gold  coin  of 
20  Stivers  in  value,  and  a  Stiver  is  nearly  2  cents  our 
money.  So  that  a  Gilder  is  worth  about  38  cents  in 
American  coin. 

"  It  will  be  seen  on  page  864  that  after  A.  D.  1745 
the  Gilders  were  discontinued,  and  thenceforth  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  prevailed.-' 

The  last  record  in  the  Dutch  language  is  entered 
upon  the  minutes  under  date  of  April  28,  1777. 
What  remains  is  in  English.  Oddly  enough,  the  last 
is  a  Dutch  minute,  whose  correctness  is  certified  to  in 
Latin  by  Dominie  Ritzema,  in  these  words:  "  Quod 
attestor,  J.  Ritzema,  V.  D.  M."  "  Which  I  attest  or 
certify  to  be  correct,  J.  Ritzema,  Minister  of  the 
Word  of  God." 

It  is  an  interesting  curiosity  and  the  translation  is 
thus  given  entire : 

"As  Minister,  I  have  suhscrihed  with  llcndriciis  Storm  as  F.hler,  and 
Jacob  Van  Wacrt  and  Pot  rus  Sie  as  deacons,  at  the  house  of  Jan  Ham- 
mond, win-re  we  opened  the  Church  t'/n-W,  and  put  (herein  the  following 
Collections: 

"  1.  from  (he  Widow  of  Jan  Storm  what  she  had  saved 
from  what  her  Hushaml  had  col  lei  led  while  a 

Deacon  £2   r*  r.%.1 

2.  from  Pleler  Hick  2  15  10 


:i.  from  Jacob  Bonkhont  :i  7  4 

4.  A  residue  of  old  Copjiers,  which  we  exchanged 

at  the  rate  of  12  for  a  shilling  0  4 

i*  14  (I 


"  After  this  the  Client  was  delivered  over  to  Pietrue  Sie,  with  the  kejm 

given  to  Henrietta  Storm. 

"  Quod  Attestor, 

«£     "Jk  BlTOMA,  V.  l>.  .V. 

The  task  of  making  a  complete  translation  of  the 
old  Dutch  records  involved  a  herculean  labor,  but  it 
fell  into  good  hands  and  it  was  admirably  done.  The 
respected  translator,  who  has  now  entered  into  the 
Heavenly  rest,  wrote  to  the  authorities  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  to  which  the  record  properly  he- 
longs,  from  Brooklyn,  under  date  of  August  28, 1876, 
in  the  following  terms: 

"Dear  Priendt:  I  have  just  completed  the  Reconis  of  the  venerable 
Old  Dutch  Church  in  your  locality.  When  you  presented  me  the  origi 
nal  in  its  mutilated  condition  for  inspection,  I  had  no  hesitate  v  a-  to 
my  competency  for  the  undertaking,  but  the  cursory  examination  then 
made,  gave  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  sequel.  Since  the  day  I  left  you  at  Tarrytown  some  two 
mouths  since,  1  have  been  diligently  engaged  from  5  a.m.  till  fi  P.*. 
(taking  off  two  hours  for  meals)  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  While 
the  New  Book  was  being  made  (in  which  to  copy  the  record)  I  trans- 
lated  the  reading  matter  into  good  English  on  detached  sheets  of  ]iaper 
for  Revision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  a  single  interpola- 
tion. Hut  in  recording  nearly  20,ooo  names  of  a  perii/i.n-  order,  es|H-ciallj 
those  of  the  feminine  gender,  a  few  erasures  were  to  be  expected, 
since  no  one  but  a  person  like  myself,  to  whom  those  unpronounceable 
names  of  Holland  orthodoxy  were  as  familiar  as  household  words,  could 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  their  originality.  In  many  instances  the 
name  of  the  same  person  is  differently  sprlled,  according  to  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  several  writers,  so  as  to  make  almost  another  name.    .    .  . 

"And  now  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  Book  contains. 
There  ire  2,450  Baptisms,  about  400  Church  meiulxTS,  and  about  4lB 
Marriages,  liesides  all  the  Elders  and  Deacons  during  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  being  elected  every  two  years,  when  their  predecessor* 
would  retire  after  presenting  their  accounts  for  settlement. 

"Approximate  number  of  names  to  be  found  in  the  New  lUmk  : 

"  Church  Members   4o0 

Put  in  the  Index  in  Alphabetical  Recapitulation  order  .  .  400 

Marriages,  400  pair   800 

Baptisms,  2,450  of  5  names,  the  Child,  2  Parents  and  2 

Sponsors  12,250 

Again  2  names  of  each  ;  Index,  The  Father  and  Child  .  .  4,'JOO 
All  the  several  changes  of  Killers  and  Deacons,  with  other 

incidental  names   250 

l'.I.SOO" 

The  church,  whose  beginnings  arc  chronicled  in 
these  ancient  records,  was  destined  to  have  a  long  and 
vigorous  life.  While  it  was  in  a  sense  the  mother  of 
many  other  churches  in  the  county,  it  preserved  its 
own  unity  unimpaired  for  almost  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  or  down  to  1S.">1,  when  the  original  body, 
by  the  organization  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church 
of  Tarrytown  became  two  bands.  Under  the  Dutch 
regime,  under  the  English,  during  the  Revolution, 
through  the  period  of  the  confederation,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  National  Constitution,  the  church 
lived  on,  and  is  living  still.  Its  pulpit  in  all  that 
time  has  been  filled  by  a  succession  of  thirteen  min- 
isters, cither  as  pastors  or  stated  supplies.  Their 
names  are  the  following  : 

1.  Rev.  (iuilliam  Bartholf,  from  lfifl7  to  1724. 

2.  Rev.  Frederick  Mut/elius,  from  ITifi  to  1750. 

3.  Rev.  Johannes  Rit/.eina,  from  1744  to  1776. 
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4.  Rev.  Stephen  Van  Voorhees,  from  1785  to  1788. 

5.  Rev.  John  V.  Jackson,  from  IT'.U  to  1800. 

6.  Rev.  Tlioinas  G.  Smith,  from  1808  to  1837. 

7.  Rev.  George  Du  Bois,  from  18:!8  to  1844. 

8.  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  from  1K45  to  1849. 

9.  Rev.  John  Mason  Ferris,  from  1849  to  1861. 

10.  Rev.  John  \V.  Schenck,  from  1849  to  1851. 

11.  Rev.  Abel  T.  Stewart,  from  1852  to  1800. 

12.  Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  from  I860  to  1809. 

13.  Rev.  John  Knox  Allen,  from  1870. 

It  was  the  Rev.  John  F.  Jackson,  the  fifth  in  this 
list,  of  whom  the  tradition  is  still  repeated  that  when 
he  was  ahout  to  leave  the  church,  on  account  of  some 
trouble  that  grew  out  of  the  too  free  use  of  his  tongue 
by  a  member  of  the  consistory,  the  dominie,  in  his 
last  public  service,  gave  out  to  be  sung  Watts'  para- 
phrase of  the  120th  Psalm.  He  read  all  the  six  stan- 
zas with  great  force  of  elocution,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  fifth  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  and,  turning  around,  he  looked  signifi- 
cantly down  upon  the  consistory  man  whose  unruly 
member  had  caused  the  trouble,  while  he  pronounced 
the  words  in  sonorous  tones, — 

"  Now  passions  still  their  souls  engage, 
Ami  keep  their  malice  strong  : 
What  shall  be  done  to  curb  thy  rage, 
O  thou  devouring  tongue  !" 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Schenck,  the  tenth  in  the  list 
above  as  serving  the  church  between  1849  and  1851, 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Ferris.  The  edifice  of  what  is  now  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church  having  been  built  in  1837  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  of  the  village  people,  who 
found  the  old  church  too  remote  and  inconvenient, 
there  were  two  church  buildings  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  organization.  As  there  was  but  one 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schenck  was  invited  to  act  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris,  and  to  preach  in 
one  church  while  he  preached  in  the  other.  Mr. 
Schenck  was  not  installed. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Abel  T. 
Stewart  that  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice  in 
the  village  was  undertaken  by  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  and  happily  completed.  The  division  of  the 
old  church  into  two  organizations  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1851.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  accepted  the 
call  of  the  First  Church,  the  new  name  which  it  took 
at  that  date,  in  July,  1852.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  and  report  a 
proper  site  for  a  new  church  edifice.  In  December 
the  congregation  unanimously  resolved  to  build.  In 
due  time  the  work  was  completed,  and  on  May  24, 1854, 
the  church  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  the  religious  service  being  chiefly 
rendered  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  In 
this  new  edifice  the  congregation  has  worshipped  ever 
since.  The  church  is  out  of  debt  and  reports  a  mem- 
bership of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  communi- 
cants. 

The  close  connection  of  this  church  with  the  old 
burying-ground,  which  originally  lay  on  the  four 


sides  of  the  old  edifice,  and  still  lies  on  three, — name- 
ly, the  north,  east  and  south, — renders  it  proper  that 
some  account  of  that  ancient  sleeping-place  of  the 
dead  should  here  be  given.  A  pplication  having  been 
made  to  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cornell,  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  capable  superintendent  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  who  now  has  the  old  burying-ground  in 
charge,  he  kindly  responded  by  furnishing  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  old 
burying-ground  itself,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  which  adjoins  if,  and 
which  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have  grown  out  of 
it:  •  * 

t 

"OLD  SI.EKPY  IIOI.I.oW  chubch  AND  YARD. 

"As  to  the  question  of  the  Old  Congregation  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  the  Manor  of  Philipshurgh  having  worshipped  in  a  log 
house  fora  time  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  stone  Church  still  standing, 
which  the  tablet  states  to  have  been  ended  in  1699.,  I  can  only  Bay,  Un 
myself,  that  I  know  that  Washington  Irving,  a  careful  and  competent 
searcher  of  all  traditions  among  which  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  case 
would  likely  be  found,  believed  it  to  be  true. 

"And  I  have  beard  from  him,  and  1  think  from  others,  but  cannot 
now  distinctly  remember  from  whom,  that  some  casual  reference  to  it 
exists  in  one  or  more  letters  not  long  since  extant,  written  before  the 
erection  of  the  old  church  still  standing,  the  authors  or  recipients  of 
w  hich  were  of  or  connected  w  ith  the  Van  Cortlandts, 

"Nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  the  central  or 
Manor-House,  which  had  early  existence,  may  have  been  opened  by  the 
first  occupant  for  such  purpose.  It  was  originally  built  of  logs,  and  as 
I  have  always  understood  is  still,  at  least  in  part,  of  that  material. 

"The  O.d  Hutch  Church,  as  we  now  call  it,  though  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, almost  rude  in  its  architecture,  doubtless  well-beritted  the 
day  of  its  erection.  It  fronted  the  south  upon  a  sloping  green  between 
the  Manor-House  and  the  road,  with  a  shed  for  teams  at  its  west  end, 
and  extending  northerly  along  where  the  west  line  of  Broadway  now  is, 
with  a  burying-ground  for  slaves  behind  it  to  the  west,  and  one  for  their 
masters  in  the  rear  of  the  Church  on  the  north,  which  acquired  the 
name  of  yard  when  partially  enclosed  at  a  later  day.  But  rude  as  the 
structure  was,  tradition  if  not  history  holds  that  recourse  was  had  to  the 
mother  country  for  some  of  the  appliances  required  lor  its  completion, 
among  other  things  the  pulpit  and  the  communion  table  that  so  long  ex- 
cited the  pride  of  the  simple  tenants  of  the  Manor;  which  treasures  of 
veneration,  if  not  of  art,  were  allowed  to  be  taken  away,  it  is  said  to 
New  York,  at  one  of  the  several  invasions  of  modern  improvement. 

"Of  the  Old  Yard,  so  long  handled  by  successive  generations  of  the 
De  Reveres,  as  sextons,  it  may  be  doubted  if  Gray  had  a  more  fitting 
prompter  to  his  beautiful  Elegy,  but  its  real  history,  who  and  how  many 
are  sleeping  there,  is  left  even  more  to  tradition  than  that  of  the  Church 
itself.  In  latter  years,  even  reaching  past  the  time  when  the  advent  of 
the  railway  had  brought  on  the  invasion  from  New  York,  it  was  much 
neglected  and  rank  with  bushes  and  briers,  but  Irving  loved  it  even  as  it 
was,  often  loitering  and  musing  of  a  summer's  day  beneath  the  shade  of 
large  trees,  a  spot  selected  for  his  own  resting-place  in  the  cemetery, 
from  whence  the  view  of  the  Old  Y'ard  was  clear. 

"Passing  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1808,  the  Old  Y'ard  was  put  in 
charge  of  Sleepy  IIollow  Cemetery  by  contract  with  the  First  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  so  remains.  Upon  occasion  of 
devising  a  plan  fora  New  Register  that  should  contain  a  record  of  all 
interments  thereafter  made  in  like  manner  as  in  the  cemetery,  an  esti- 
mate was  attempted  of  t be  whole  number  of  interments  from  between 
1045  and  1055,  assumed  as  the  probable  time  of  their  beginning,  from 
sui  h  data  of  information  as  could  he  reached,  and  guided  by  a  careful 
and  laborious  examination  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  resulted 
in  placing  the  figures  at  about  3193  down  to  the  present  time,  that  is, 
January  '20,  1885,  which  is  believed  to  be  near  the  mark." 

The  following  is  the  tabulated  statement  referred 
to,  and  kindly  furnished,  by  Mr.  Cornell : 

OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH  YARD. 

The  beginning  in  from  104')  to  165-.  An  estimate  from  the  best  data 
attainable,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  to  1885,  by  seiui-decadea. 
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Dates 

I  iitcrtiiciits. 

Dates. 

Interments. 

.  .  .     17 —  60 

1800  . 

1720 

40,  

1840 

HI  

1725   

.  .  .     43—  368 

1730   

46— 

48— 

1855  . 

 105— 

 104- 

 114— 

r*  -  y  62— 

Interred  bj  the  church  In  two  hundred  and 

twenty-two  years  .  .  2704 

By  the  cemetery 

in  about  twelve  y 

Total  Interments  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  ....  3193 
B.  F.  Cornell,  Superintendent. 

May  15,  1885. 

The  inscriptions  on  page  295  were  copied  literatim  et 
verbatim  from  tombstones  in  the  old  church-yard,  and 
also  the  following : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of 
JAMES  BARNARD. 
He  died  March  4,  1768, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

Tho'  boisterous  winds  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  tost  me  too  Jt  fro' 

By  God's  decree  you  plainly  see 

I'm  harbored  here  below." 

"T.  M. 

In  memory  of  Mb.  Isaac  Martlinoii, 
who  was  inhumanly 
slain  by 
Nathaniel  Underbill,  May  26, 
A.  D.  1779, 
In  the  3»th  year 
of  his  age." 

This  was  the  person  referred  to  in  Bolton's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  .547,  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1779  a  strong  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  F.mmerick  advanced  upon  Tarry  tow  n  so  rapidly  that  the  Conti- 
nental guard,  quartered  at  Rcqua's  bouse,  were  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  four  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot ,  and  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  ten  or  twelve,  \verc  taken  pris-ners.    On  this  occasion  Isaac 

Martllngb,  aone-ar  1  man,  and  Tolly  lluckhout,  were  also  killed  ;  the 

latter,  supposed  accidentally,  from  tho  circumstance  of  her  wearing  I 
man's  bat." 

The  following  is  a  corresponding  statement  in  re- 
gard to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  also  furnished  by 
Mr.  Cornell. 

SI.EKI'Y  1101, low  CEMETERY. 

From  its  foundation  October  30th,  1849,  to  the  end  of  its  35th  Year, 
Jan'y.  31st,  1885,  With  Note*. 


Date. 

Year. 

Interments. 

Date. 

Year. 

Interment*] 

1  y,",o. 

1 

|0|  

1868. 

19 

17>> 

1851. 

2 

yl  

1869. 

20 

171  ->2(j2 

1 852. 

;j 

Hdt         gfi  j 

1870. 

''1 

145  

1853. 

4 

f(4  

1871. 

22 

123— 

1854. 

1(j7   486 

1872. 

23 

14->   g5i 

1855. 

g 

10;i  

1873. 

''4 

Igg  

1856. 

85  

1874. - 

o&i 

1<17  -?997 

1857. 

g 

97        20  1 

1875. 

26 

241  

1858. 

83— 

1876. 

°7 

.  .  291— 

1859. 

10 

.  .     89—  947 

1877. 

28  .  . 

222  

1800. 

11 

.  .  93— 

1878. 

29  , 

238— 

1861. 

12 

107— 

1879. 

30 

270—4251 

1862. 

1880. 

31  .  . 

.  .  22o— 

1863. 

14 

113 — 

1881. 

32  .  . 

.  .  258 — 

1864. 

1882. 

33 

287 — 

1865. 

16 

122 — 

1883. 

34 

237— 

1866. 

17  . 

115 — 

<  1884. 

35  . 

.  .  222—5475 

1867. 

18 

120—    83 1 

By  Register   5475 

In  Machpelah  2  1254 

Private  Lots   4221 

The  above  is  correct  by  the  Chronology  of  the  Register,  hut  it  it 
notable,  as  indicated  by  careful  search,  that  there  may  lie  about  366  " 
more.  If  so,  say  5871. — Add  Old  Dutch  Church  Yard  by  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  489,  making  6360.  By  Old  Dutch  Church  in  Y'ard  27(>4,  mak- 
ing 'J0I14,  in  222  Years. 

B.  F.  C,  Supt.,  May  15th,  1885. 

The  writer  having  addressed  to  Mr.  Cornell  a  writ- 
ten request  to  be  informed  upon  what  grounds  it  was 
assumed  that  the  first  interments  in  the  old  church 
yard  were  made  as  far  back  as  from  ]<>4">  to  1  (>•>">,  he 
received  the  following  answer,  which,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  coincides  fully  with  the  tendency  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Nov.  12,  1886. 

Hen.  John  A.  Todd,  D.D: 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  "  Why  it  is  assumed  that  the 
first  Interments  in  what  is  now  the  Old  Dutch  Church-Yard  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  were  made  as  early  as  1645  to  1655,"  I  can  only  say  that  its 
probabilities  seem  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  variety  of  collated  cirvnm- 
stances,  some  of  them  well-known  facts,  and  others  resting  in  tradition! 
more  or  less  colored  as  they  have  been  handled  by  the  genim  tod, 
constituting  a  lore,  the  study  of  which  is  somewhat  archaological.  Id 
a  number  of  interviews  with  the  late  Washington  Irving,  at  the  cem- 
etery in  question  and  at  Sunny  Side,  beginning  as  early  as  1852,  I 
learned  that  he  believed  the  first  interment  to  have  been  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  that  a  few  habitation* 
had  been  planted  along  the  ahore  of  the  lower  Hudson  but  a  short 
time  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  in  1617. 

And  that  a  rendezvous  for  divine  worship  was  early  prvvided  near 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantico  Brook,  even  some  little  time  before 
the  manor  of  Thillipse  had  continued  practical  existence,  or  manorial 
habitation. 

Basing  this  belief  in  part  upon  letters  and  other  writing*  then  ex- 
tant, of  which  he  might  then  have  been  custodian— but  as  to  that,  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  spoke—  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
diligently  searched  all  sources  of  information  iu  his  time  available, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  [Kirtion  of  the  work  he  had  in  baud ;  hi* 
competency  for  the  task  cannot  be  doubted  and  should  have  great 
weight. 

And  great  probability  attends  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  when 
wc  consider  the  persistent  thriftiness  of   the  Hollanders  of  that  day. 

What  more  natural  than  that  potts  for  trade  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward, and  adventurous  delvers  in  the  soil  and  fisherman  in  the 
waters  gather  around  them  .'  That  assumption  agrees  with  what  it 
known  of  the  time  taken  for  an  .nil-put  of  scattered  inhabitant*  to  »n 

1   May  be  short,  i.e.  too  low  the  number  indicated  making  a  total  of 

366. 

-Machpelah  means  public  ground  set  a|uirt  for  single  graves. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT. 


H/'ck  byt  Her  bichiLm 
Van  Air?  Mirtlenghi 
Geboren.  Den. 3;  S$pcjb?3i 
Ende  /5  Oi/er  leeicn 
Den:  A:  April 
Ou  t  zyndc  to/:  Iifcen 

icnden  bn 
/  7  D  a  jr  e  n . 


Hier  Leid  'Begrivcn 
Siri  FocheeHuisvrouwVin 
J  ohn  [nvers  CreWcn  J)en.2D: 
October  \J \] (jestorvenDen  2b: 
December  l/6^:Verwigtende 
bin 

Ziligt  OVstwdingeDoor 
<Jezus  Chrtstus  ten  Jongstcn 
Di/re 


In  Memory  of  CiJ>. 

IOHOUCKHOtrUU 

Departed -tin  5  li'£e 
AfnltheW-  Aged 
103  Yeirs  ind  left  hehini 
him  when  hediei.2^0Chil~ 
InlQrmd  Children  ilfo 
HAHfthc^ifeoflolm'Bur 

died  A 


Hi'er  beyt/Begriven  Her 
bid 

Tefsel  Gebooren  den  / 
August  l/Oty  Overleeden 
Den?  MiArr:l//l;  our 
Zynde  (ob  I nr  en./ M11ni.cn. 
Zn  2  :1) 


Wi'er  Leyt  Hegruycn  Hct 

LichiemVinNichoksStorm 
Gebooren  den:  2  O-Hiy  jfK  $ 
Overleelen  den:  I I  July  J////. 
Out  Zynde  I?  lire  I  AUcnt 
Fn.23-  Uigen. 


em  ory  of  Ann 

the  wilow  £  relict  of 
biwi/i  Covenhoven 
JlcdiclMcv;b  I/?/ 
Ajelbl  Yeirs  2  Monies 
iyi 


ind  coDiys. 


N\v  cares  are -paji 
my  bones  at  reft 
(xod  took  my  [ije. 
u/hen  he  thought  befh 
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ci|iml  distance  from  Hie  initial  points,  of  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Now  England,  where  the  natives  were  friendly  as  the  Manhattoes  were 
here. 

The  same  thing  was  true  around  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  which  a  careful  study  of  all  that  is  readily  access- 
ible of  a  statistical  nature  concerning  the  growth  of  population  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  ( 

That  there  exists  so  little  direct  documentary  evidence  to  sustain  the 
assumption  will  not  he  thought  strange  when  wo  consider  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  nice  chiefly  engaged  in  the  transaction,  hearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  have  left  absolutely  nothing  inconsistent  with  it. 

I  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  answer  to  your  question.  A  fuller 
examination  of  the  case,  such  as  a  long  habit  of  historical  research 
enables,  is  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

Respectfully  Yours,  Sec. 

B.  F.  Cornell, 
Superinhmdent  Sb^ejiy  IloWnc  Cemrtery. 

SLEEPY  Hollow  Ckmetery. —  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  already  referred  to,  which  adjoins  the  Old 
Dutch  Church  burying-ground  on  the  north,  well 
deserves  its  lame  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  dead  in  this  country.  It  con- 
sists of  about  thirty-two  and  one-half  acres,  ex- 
tending northward  from  the  upper  line  of  the  old 
church-yard,  and  lying  between  Broadway  on  the  I 
west  and  the  beautiful  Pocantico  Brook  on  the  east, 
which  takes  a  southerly  course  through  the  deep  val-  | 
ley  or  glen  so  widely  known  as  Sleepy  Hollow.  The 
stream  flows  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lie  across  its 
channel  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cemetery 
grounds,  and,  after  falling  in  a  foamy  cascade  into 
the  pool  below,  its  waters  go  on  in  murmuring  ripples 
down  past  the  rear  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  and 
past  Castle  Philipse,  the  old  Manor-House,  and  the  ' 
old  mill,  until  they  finally  empty  into  the  Hudson. 
The  ground  iii  the  cemetery  is  a  yellow  loam,  slightly 
sandy,  into  which  a  grave  can  be  cut  as  smoothly  and 
silently  as  one  cuts  down  through  a  mass  of  closely 
packed  flour.  From  the  central  elevation,  sloping 
down  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  the  spectator  j 
has  a  singularly  lovely  view  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
the  western  slope  of  Prospect  Hill  on  one  side  and  of 
the  majestic  Hudson  on  the  other. 

The  cemetery  organization  owes  its  beginning 
mainly  to  the  late  Captain  Jacob  Storm,  but  in  an  im- 
portant degree  also  to  his  friend,  the  late  Washington 
Irving.  In  1849,  while  removing  the  remains  of  some  J 
of  his  family  in  the  old  church-yard,  Captain  Storm's 
strong  emotional  nature  was  stirred  by  the  spade's 
displacement  of  human  bones,  in  regard  to  which, 
with  characteristic  neglect,  the  Dutch  settlers  had  left 
no  memorial  nor  record. 

His  friend,  Washington  Irving,  was  present,  and  in 
speaking  to  him  about  it,  the  idea  was  struck  out  of 
forming  here  a  rural  cemetery,  where  better  care 
should  be  taken,  and  more  accurate  records  be  pre- 
served. 

This  incident,  ami  the  project  that  grew  out  of  it, 
were  much  talked  of,  and  many  were  found  favorably 
disposed  to  the  undertaking.  A  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly held  in  "  the  long  room,"  over  what  is  now 
lie  put's  store,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Washington 


and  Main  Streets,  on  October  27,  1849.  Patterson  R. 
Hunt,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  James  S.  See  was 
appointed  secretary.  There  were  twenty-five  gentle- 
men who  subscribed  the  roll  of  charter  members,  and 
a  charter  having  been  prepared  in  conformity  with 
the  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  rural  ceme- 
tery associations,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1847, 
it  wits,  on  the  next  day,  October  28,  1849,  duly  exe- 
cuted and  recorded.  It  contained  the  names  of  Peter 
Van  Antwerp,  William  P.  Lyon,  John  K.  Clapp, 
Pierre  Wildey,  Jacob  Odell,  William  Wood,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Jacob  Storm  and  J.  Wesley  Dixon  as 
the  nine  charter  trustees,  classified  for  one,  two  and 
three  years.  Of  these,  two  died  in  office,  two  left  by 
resignation,  and  two  remain,  but  William  Wood  is  the 
only  one  who  has  held  office  continuously  to  this  time. 
Pierre  Wildey  was  elected  president;  Peter  Van  Anil 
werp,  vice-president  ;  Jacob  Storm,  treasurer  and  su- 
perintendent; and  Harvey  Farrington,  secretary. 

Thus  equipped,  the  organization  began  its  work. 
The  corporate  name  was  originally  "The  Tarry  town 
Cemetery,"  but  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  February 
9,  18(55,  steps  were  taken  to  change  it  to  "Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,"  the  name  which  Mr.  Irving  had 
always  desired.1 

The  want  of  a  gate-house  or  a  lodge,  at  the  entrance 
near  the  bell  tower  on  Broadway,  was  not  supplied 
until  February  11,  185S,  when  the  present  building 
was  reported  as  having  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
SI, 928.94. 

Only  a  step  or  two  east  of  the  entrance  and  the 
gate-house,  in  full  view,  is  the  large  plot  donated  in 

'  In  explanation  of  the  change  of  name  from  the  "  Tarry  town  Cemetery" 
to  the"  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,"  the  following  statements  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  pamphlet  history  and  regulations  of  the  cemetery,  published 
in  1866,  including  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Irving  himself,  will 
be  read  w  ith  i>eculiar  interest  : 

"  This  cemetery  was  incorporated  as  the  'Tarrytown  Cemetery,'  but 
the  republication  of  the  following  letter,  in  ISiH,  suggested  to  the  true- 
tees  that  it  would  be  a  most  fitting  memorial  id  the  distinguished  author 
of  it  to  conform  to  bis  w  ishes,  even  at  that  late  day.  They  accordingly 
applied  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  authority  to  change  the  title, 
w  hich  was  most  readily  and  unanimously  granted,  and  thenceforth  it 
became  the  '  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.' 

"  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  then  editor  of  the 
Knich  rbocker  Mtujfizwe, — 
"  Mij  Dear  Clark: 

"  I  Bend  you  herewith  a  plan  of  a  rural  cemetery  projected  by  some  of 
the  worthies  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  woody  bill-  adjacent  to  the  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Church.  I  have  no  |>ccuniary  interest  in  it,  yet  I  hope  it  may  suc- 
ceed, as  it  w  ill  keep  that  beautiful  and  umbrageous  neighborhood  sacred 
from  the  anti-poetical  and  all-leveling  axe.  Resides,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  one  day  lay  my  Ikiiics  there.  The  projectors  are  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  men,  but  are  already,  I  believe,  aware  of  the  blunder  which  they 
have  committed  ill  naming  it  the  'Tarrytown,'  instead  of  the  'Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery.' 

"  The  latter  name  would  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage  of  all  desirous  of  sleeping  .piietly  in  their  graves. 

"  I  beg  yon  to  correct  this  oversight,  should  you,  as  I  trust  you  will, 
notice  this  sepulchral  enterprise. 

"  I  hope  as  the  spring  o|icii8  you  w  ill  accompany  nie  in  oi  f  im  bind 

\  isils  to  Sunnyaide,  when  we  will  make  another  trip  to  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  (thunder  and  lightning  permitting  i  have  a  collo.piy  among  lb* 
tombs. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

•'  Washington  1km.no." 

•■  New  York,  April  2',  1K4U." 


MOUNT  P  Tito  AS  ANT. 
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1868  to  the  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  Tarry- 
town  and  its  vicinity,  as  a  burial-place  for  those  of 
their  comrades  who  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  in 
their  country's  service  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. *  >n  February  (>,  18<S(>,  the  transfer  was  formally 
completed,  and  the  plot  delivered  to  trustees  appoint- 
ed by  the  soldiers  to  receive  and  hold  it  in  their 
name.  The  mortal  remains  of  nineteen  who  fought 
for  Union  and  liberty  in  the  great  struggle  now  rest 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  unfinished  monument  that 
marks  the  spot.  When  completed,  as  it  ought  to  be 
without  delay,  it  will  be  a  tasteful  and  imposing 
memorial  of  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  those  who 
loved  their  country  more  than  their  lives.  Its  base,  o' 
native  granite,  is  five  and  one  half  feet  square,  and 
the  shaft,  of  polished  Connecticut  granite,  so  far  as 
completed,  is  five  and  one-half  feet  high  from  the 
base  on  which  it  rests,  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground 
and  three  feet  two  inches  in  breadth  each  way  at  the 
bottom.    It  bears  this  inscription  : 

(On  the  West,  fronting  the  entrance.) 

u  CMUOK  QVAM 

our  *<4 

UNION  SOLDIERS. 

While  Freedom's  name  is  understood, 
They  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good; 
They  dared  to  set,  their  country  five, 
And  gave  her  laws  equality. 

(On  the  South.) 
Jas.  Coutant,  Sergt.  Co.  D,  2Mb  Regt.,  N.  V.  S.  V.  Cav. 

(On  the  East.) 

Ohas.  H.  Barker,  2d  Lieut.  (Jo.  B,  83d  Regt.,  N.  Y.  S.  V. 

(On  the  North.) 
Geo.  Acker,  Musician  Co.  H.,  32d  Regt.,  N.  Y.  S.  V. 

The  design  probably  is  that  the  names  of  all  the 
dead  soldiers  found  here,  or  in  this  vicinity,  shall  be 
cut  in  the  same  manner  into  the  polished  granite; 
apparently  the  space  is  left  for  that  purpose. 

The  cemetery  had  from  the  first,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Captain  Storm,  its  chief  founder,  prompted  by 
his  strong  religious  feeling,  been  extremely  liberal  to 
the  clergy.  He  carried  out  this  generous  disposition 
with  great  munificence  from  his  own  private  interest 
in  the  lands  he  had  acquired. 

Having  applied  to  Mr.  Cornell,  the  superintendent, 
for  a  selection  from  the  list  of  those  interred  in  the 
cemetery,  the  writer  has  received  the  following  ac- 
count, in  which  are  many  well  known  names,  and 
some  of  them  of  world-wide  fame. 

ROLL  OF  N0TAM.E  PERSONS  INTERRED  IN  THE  OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH-YARD, 
ANII  IN  SLEEPY  IIOI.1JIW  CEMETERY. 

An  attempt  to  comply  with  your  request  lor  a  roll  of  notables,  I  rind 
to  be  uo  easy  task.  No  two  persons  form  the  same  judgmont  of  any  one 
of  their  fellow -men  who  may  hi'  equally  know  n  to  them,  if  indeed  that 
could  he  possible,  because  of  the  unequal  cast  of  their  own  natures,  which 
constitutes  their  respective  personalities,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
il.— 28 


tatnlng  the  sumo  point  of  view, — the  common  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  biographers  who  would  lie  just. 

Besides,  a  biographical  writing  that  may  ho  published  presupposes 
readers  more  or  less  opinionated,  a  knowledge  of  w  hich  fact  of  necessity 
influences  the  writer  to  compromise  btsjiidgmeut  somewhat.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  society,  with  its  existing  environments,  makes  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  designate  persons  by  any  intelligible  classification 
since  the  saying  of  our  fathers, — 11  let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last  ! 11  has 
come  to  embody  the  expression  of  an  obsolete  idea. 

But  I  will  try  and  do  the  best  I  can,  and  with  these  preliini  nary  obser- 
vations introduce  the  following  names  as  nut  wholly  unworthy  of  men- 
tion. 

Literature,  Fine  Art*  and  Painting. 
Washington  Irving,  romance  and  history;  Robert  Havel!,  ornithol- 
ogy, painting  and  engraving;  Evert  A.  Dnyckinck,  literature  and  his- 
tory. 

M<  >  Itauies,  and  in  Mechanical  Lines  of  Business,  etc. 
John  B.  Copctitt,  veneers,  etc.  ;  Charles  Lester,  carriage-axles;  Wil- 
liam McBeth,  stone-mason ;  odell  Lawrence,  forger  of  iron  ;  James  Mr- 
Bean,  steam  engineer ;  .James  Wood,  coal  dust  in  brick;  Columbus 
Ryan,  contractor  ;  William  Landrlne,  millwright. 

Mariners,  "Boai  and  Helmsmen. 

Nathan  Cobb,  seal  fishery  ;  Andrew  F.  Fletcher,  Liver]  1  packets  . 

Luther  Bassett,  yachtsman ;  IL-nry  Holden,  Liverpool  packets. 

Clergymen  and  Relations  Teachers. 
George  DuBois,  Old  Dutch  Church  ;  Thomas  G.  Smith,  Old  Dutch 
Church  ;  Stephen  Martindale,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Jacob  Mott, 
Friends'  Meeting;  Charles  Burd,  Independent;  Frederick  J.  Jackson, 
Reformed  Church. 

Philanthropists. 

Abm.  Onderdonk,  charity  ;  Arnold  liiinan,  works  of  charity. 

I'hysicalns,  Scientists,  etc. 
James  W.  Scribner,  surgeon  ;  James  Law,  practice  of  medicine  ;  Wil- 
liam II.  Mapes,  chemistry  ;  Ann  Lohman,  obstetrics. 

Soldiers,  Military  Chiefs. 
Daniel  Delavan,  general  ;  James  Benedict,  general  ;  Henry  Storms, 
general ;  John  S.  Gilbert,  general,   removed  to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  ; 
James  A.  Hamilton,  colonel. 

Merchants  and  Shop- Keepers,  etc. 

Philip  J.  Bonesteel,  grocer  ;  Stephen  D.  Gardner,  lumber  ;  Moses  II. 
Grinnell,  shipping  ;  Oliver  B.  Hinman,  furnishing,  etc.  ;  Moses  A. 
Hoppock,  personality ;  William  A.  Hall,  shoes,  etc.  Owen  Jones, 
fancy  dry-goods  ;  Theodore  Marti  ne,  grocer;  Frances  Nicholson,  person- 
ality; Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  metals;  Henry  Sheldon,  silks,  etc.  ;  Thomas 
Small,  leather;  Silas  Olmsted,  grocer ;  Hussel  W.  Robinson,  drugs; 
John  P.  Marshal),  personality. 

Financiers,  Hankers,  Brokers  and  Operators  of  (leueral  Business. 

George  Merritt,  rubber  springs  ;  John  E.  Williams,  Metropolitan  Bank  ; 
Sanford  Cobb,  president  of  fire  insurance;  James  Cunningham,  Col. 
operator;  William  Orton,  Western  Union  Telegraph  ;  Janu  s  McMillan, 
brokerage,  cotton,  coal,  etc. ;  Jesse  A.  Marshall,  street  railroads.  David 
A.  Paige,  railroads;  Gustavo  A.  Sacchi,  lands  ;  Stephen  B.  Tompkins, 
speculator;  Pierson  Halsted,  personality  ;  William  S.  Latham,  ex-Gov- 
ernor, removed  to  Col.  ;  Woodbury  Langdon,  Astor  estate  ;  Herman 
Leroy,  D.  Webster's  father-in-law. 

Publicans,  etc. 
Martin  Smith,  Tarrytown  ;  Joseph  II.  Hall,  Elmeford. 

Persons  more  or  less  noted  for  Qualities  or  Attending  Circumstances  beyond 
the  Average. 

John  Storm,  fertility,  resource  and  persistence  ;  Bernard  J.  Meserole, 
politician  ;  William  A.  Walker,  scholar  ;  Steven  Archer,  spiritualist ;  Rob- 
ert II.  Coles, surrogate  ;  Stephen  Bushel,  tactician  ;  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  teacher  ; 
Jotham  M.  Knowlton,  descendant  of  Colonel  Kiiow  ttou  ;  Daniel  Delavan, 
hardware,  colonel  of  militia;  Pierre  Wildey,  versatile  personality;  An- 
drew Thompson,  personality;  Henry  Foster,  personality  ;  George  W. 
Lent,  Knickerbocker  ;  John  De  Revere,  constable,  etc.  ;  Stephen  Crosby, 
descendant  of  Cooper's  Harvey  Biich,  the  spy  ;  ilobart  lierrian,  personal* 
ity ;  Gerard  (i.Beekman,  personality  ;  Isaac  Martling,  patriot  murdered  by- 
Tories  ;  Jonathan  Bay  lis,  farmer ;  Stephen  D.  Beekman,  personality  ;  John 
Hutchinson,  woven  iron;  Nathaniel  B.  Holmes,  personality;  Steuben 
Swartwout,  personality ;  Thomas  Dean,  personality ;  Peter  See  (the 
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staver),  twenty -three  children  ;  Catharine  Acker,  [HllimiMtlHj  ;  Corinth 
Iteekman  (granny),  personality  ;  Maria  Paulding,  personality  ;  Deborah 
C.  Benedict,  personality  ;  Julia  Storms,  personality  ;  Phelie  Miller,  long- 
evity— one  hundred  and  three  years. 

Tlie  foregoing  list  of  ninety-four  names  is  the  belt  that  lean  do; 
doubtless  there  are  others  as  worthy  of  mention,  and  some  of  these  per- 
haps are  misjudged. 

The  Dumber  will  not  seem  so  small  when  it  is  considered  that  fully 
one  half  of  the  number  of  interments  are  females,  and  that  but  few  could 
beeome  distinguished  before  the  approaeh  of  middle  age.  And,  again, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  civilization  in  our  modern 
society  is  to  fetter  and  cramp  the  growth  of  personality  into  the  wi  ll- 
worn  rut  of  mediocrity,  assailing  with  the  mad-dog  cry  of  "crank!" 
every  soul  that  chafes  under  conformity  to  its  meretricious  show  of  style, 
and  thinly-veiled  hypocrisy,  marshaled  by  cant. 

B.  K.  Cornell, 

Superintendent  o  f  Sleepy  ll>>U>>ir  Cemetery. 

Tarry-town,  June  30,  1885. 

Having  thus  given  some  history  of  the  Old  Dutch 
Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  connection  with 
the  old  burying-ground,  and  later  with  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  it  will  lend  completeness  to  the 
narrative  to  add  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Old 
Church  and  congregation,  within  and  without,  as 
presented  in  an  interesting  lecture,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Legendary  History  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  delivered  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church  in  the  village  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  K.  Allen,  in  November,  1884.  The  lecture  pre- 
sents some  phases  of  the  subject  not  touched  upon 
elsewhere.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  it  : 

"To  the  urgent  religious  spirit  of  the  Hollanders  we  may  trace  the 
erection  of  the  little  old  church,  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  and 
among  thu  people  whom  the  new-coiners  called  the  heathen.  Its  familiar 
appearance  needs  no  description,  yet  li  ving's  sketch  of  it  in  his  '  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow'  never  grows  wearisome, — '  It  stands  on  a  knoll  sur-  I 
rounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its  decent 
white-Washed  walls  shine  modestly  forth  like  Christian  purity  beaming 
through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a 
silvery  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may 
be  caught  at  the  blue  bills  ot  the  Hudson.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown 
yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  ipiietly,  one  would  think  thai 
there  at  least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.' 

•'It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  restore  the  church  and  make  it  as  it 
originally  was,  to  w  hich  it  is  to  be  said  that  no  man  knows  how  it  origin- 
ally was.  The  church,  which  was  altered  ill  1S:!7,  was  not  in  lis  first 
condition.  Alter  the  American  Revolution  its  interior  w  as  changed  and 
repaired  ;  no  doubt  the  improvements,  as  they  were  thought  lobe,  were 
very  decided.  The  exterior  has  always  been  pretty  much  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  tradition  is  that  it  was  begun  at  least  as  early  as  (he  year  1694, 
when  thi'  church  was  organized.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story 
that  Lord  I'hilipse,  aided  by  his  wife  1  atherine  Van  Cortland!,  w  ho  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  much  more  zealous  of  the  two,  began  to  build  the 
church  two  or  three  years  before  he  finished  it.  He  laid  the  foundation 
and  then  began  his  mill-dam.  The  dam  being  built,  a  freshet  came  one 
night  and  carried  it  away  ;  whereupon  he  built  a  bi  tter,  Stronger  dam, 
and  a  freshet  washed  it  away.  In  bis  great  distress  he  was  approached 
by  his  old  slave,  Harry,  who  said  he  had  bad  a  it  ream  repeated  for  several 
nights.  It  was  that  <!od  was  displeased  with  his  master  for  stop- 
ping work  on  the  church  in  order  to  build  bis  dam.  Let  him  Bulsh 
the  church,  and  then  the  dam  and  it  would  stand.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  was  much  impressed  by  the  dream,  completed  the  church  and 
1  Io  n  the  dam,  probably  taking  care  to  build  it  a  little  more  securely  than 
its  predecessors  ;  any  way  it  stood,  and  in  its  standing  seemed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  Lord  approved  of  his  building  the  church  fust. 

"The  bricks  which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  chun  h  wen- 
brought  from  Holland;  they  were  small  and  thin  and  yellow  in  color, 
and  were  artistically  set  over  the  arch  of  the  door  and  around  the 
casements  of  the  windows.  A  few  of  these  bricks  still  remain  in  the 
structure  and  may  be  seen  underneath  the  southwest  w  indow,  where  the 
door  once  was.  It  is  said  that  the  sloop  w  hich  brought  these  bricks 
from  Holland,  and  which  carried  Ibein  up  the  I'ocuntico,  which  was 


then  navigable  as  far  as  the  nld  Mill,  was  never  abb-  to  get  out  again,  as 
it  grounded  and  could  not  be  gotten  off.  Men  now  living  affirm  they 
have  seen  fragments  -of  the  wreck.  In  excavating  in  tin-  bank  by  the 
old  Mill  sonic  of  the  bricks  which  wen-  lost  in  unloading  the  vessel,  are 

still  dug  up. 

"The  vane  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  bearing  the  monogram 
'VI"  is  believed  to  be  the  same  one  w  hich  was  originally  placed  there  by 
the  builder  of  the  church,  Vredryck  Flypso.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
recorded  this  as  a  brand-mark  for  himself  and  all  bis  plantation  in  the 
county  of  Westchester,  at  an  early  date.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
vane  at  the  western  end  is  of  equal  antiquity  or  not.  Mr.  Irving, 
w  ith  bis  gentle  humor,  cannot  resist  making  the  quiet,  not  ill-natured 
remark  that  these  two  vanes,  like  most  ecclesiastical  vanes,  usually 
point  in  contrary  directions.  The  bell,  which  swings  in  the  belfry  still, 
was  cast  to  order  in  Holland.  It  is  richly  ornamented  and  Is-ars  the 
following  inscription  :  'Si  Dens  pro  nobis  quis contra  nos,  16f>"i.'  Ths 
communion  table  and  silver  service  were  onlered  from  Holland  at  ths 
same  time.  The  table,  which  is  an  extension  table,  is  of  massive  oak  in- 
laid with  ebony,  and  the  beakers  are  of  solid  silver.  This  table  and 
service  are  still  in  use  by  the  First  Reformed  Church.  The  baptisuisl 
bowl  used  to  be  placed  in  a  socket  or  bracket  which  extended  out  from 
the  pulpit.  It  may  be  added  that  the  one  beaker  bearing  the  name  of 
Catherine  Van  Cortlandt,  the  baptismal  bowl,  the  communion  table  and 
a  damask  doth  of  specified  dimensions  were  given  by  will  of  Mrs. 
I'hilipse,  in  17:10,  to  her  son-in-law,  Adolpb  Philipse,  '  in  trust  to  and  for 
the  congiegation  of  the  Dutch  Church,  erected  at  Philipsburgh,  by  my 
husband,  deceased,  according  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.' 

"There  are  only  two  or  three  things  that  give  us  any  idea  how  the  orig- 
inal church,  the  church  which  was  altered  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
looked  on  the  inside.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  original  seats  had  no 
backs  to  them.  In  the  gallery  may  still  he  seen  two  or  three  of  these 
scats.  They  are  of  heavy  oak,  and  in  the  bottom  are  holes  which 
show  bow  the  stanchions  which  supported  them  were  mortised  into 
them.  The  sturdy  Dutchmen  of  the  good  old  times  disdained  any  sup- 
port for  the  back  as  he  listened  w  ith  the. greatest  edification  to  a  sound 
doctrinal  sermon  one  or  two  hours  long.  After  the  lb-volution,  with 
tli.-  advent  of  a  feebler  generation,  there  appeared  the  symptoms  of  an 
enervating  luxury,  and  these  bard  oak  seats  were  exchanged  for  narrow 
soft  pine  ones,  w  ithout  any  cushion,  and  with  high  straight  backs.  In 
tlie  year  1837,  these  were  replaced  by  the  present  scats  in  which  a  man 
was  supposed  to  sink  dow  n  into  the  lap  of  luxury,  but  which  some  in 
these  degenerate  days  think  ale  only  fit  for  a  church  that  is  militant, 
and  that  mSMM  to  be  militant  and  through  suffering  to  become  tri- 
umphant. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  pulpit  always  was  where  it  is  now,  for  on 
either  side  of  it  w ere  w  hat  were  called  lie-  thrones.  The-c  were  seats 
elevated  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  others  anil  covered  with  a  rich 
curtin,  and  were  meant  for  the  especial  use  of  the  family  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  It  is  said  that  Lord  I'hilipse  occupied  the  one,  and  his 
wife  the  other.  We  can  imagine  the  scene  ou  any  Sunday  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  when  the  descendants  of  the  firs)  Lord  of  the 
Manor  sat  up  on  their  thrones  regarded  w  ith  deference  by  the  Dominie 

in  the  pulpit,  and  with  awe  by  the  humble,  hardy  men  and  w  en 

w  ho -at  down  below  on  the  hard  seats  which  bad  no  backs.  Alter  the 
war  the  minds  of  the  people  had  undergone  a  change  ;  they  felt  more 
the  equality  of  all,  and  the  thrones  and  rich  aw  nings  were  rudely  torn 
down,  and  seats  wen-  made  in  their  place  for  the  good  ciders  and 
deacons. 

"Two  other  things  I  think  we  are  sure  of  concerning  the  manner  of 
construction  of  the  original  church— that  is,  the  windows  and  door.  It 
is  probable  that  w  hen  the  alterations  were  made,  in  IK17,  these  were  at 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  The  windows  were  not  (Jothic  as  new.  hut 
were  square,  small  in  size,  and  w  ith  small  panes  of  glass.  Their  sills 
must  have  been  at  least  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  men  were 
ai  customed  to  put  their  hats  on  those  sills  for  safe-keeping  during  the 
services.  The  windows  wen'  guarded  by  heavy  iron  cross-liars,  which 
protected  the  people  from  the  Indians  or  other  enemies.  The  door  was 
originally,  as  has  already  been  said,  where  tin-  southwest  window  now 
is,  as  is  proved  by  the  little  yellow  bricks  which  now  remain  in  ths 
structure,  running  dow  n  from  the  present  window.  Over  the  door  was 
a  little  roof  or  canopy. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anywhere  a  description  of  the  church  ss 
it  w  as  in  I s:;7,  and  as  it  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  For 
the  heiiclit  of  those  who  are  to  come  after,  I  give  it  as  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  those  who  were  very  familiar  with  its  appearance. 
Captain  iiilell,  our  fellow  citizen,  now  over  ninety  years  old,  says -he 
has  heard  that  the  road  once  ran  to  the  east, — that  is,  in  the  rear 
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of  the  church.  This  gets  some  color  of  probability  from  the  fact 
that  tlio  Hollanders  had  a  great  love  of  putting  the  gable  end  of  a 
building  toward  the  street,  and,  also,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  cemetery 
near  the  Delnvan  monument  there  are  the  remains  of  a  redoubt  which 
once  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico  and  which  very  possibly 
was  on  or  near  the  old  road.  At  a  later  time  the  road  crossed  the 
stream,  not  where  it  now  does,  but  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
present  bridge.  The  abutments  of  this  old  bridge  may  still  be  seen,  and 
it  was  over  this  bridge  that  Ichabod  dime  and  the  Headless  Horseman 
took  their  fearful  ride.  Then  the  road  bent  to  the  left,  and  came  by  the 
south  side  of  the  church  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  At  a  point 
where  now  the  sidewalk  begins  to  rise,  the  people  left  the  road  and  came 
into  the  yard  to  the  door  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building. 
There  were  two  galleries  in  the  building,  one  on  the  west  and  the  other 
on  the  north  side,  connected  with  each  other.  That  on  the  north  side 
came  up  to  the  first  window  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  two  seats  deep,  and 
here  the  choir  were  accustomed  to  sit  and  sing.  From  the  small  size  of 
the  church  one  imagines  that  this  north  gallery  and  the  high  pulpit 
must  have  been  very  near  neighbors.  In  18:t7  this  gallery  was  re- 
moved, bi  t  me  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  introduce  what  Irving  says 
about  the  singing  of  Ichabod  Crane.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  choir, 
hut  according  to  the  story  did  not  occupy  the  north  gallery. 

"  '  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him,  on  .Sundays,  to  take  his 
station  in  front  of  the  church-gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ; 
where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  the 
parson.  Certain  it  is  his  voice  resounded  above  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  beard  in  that  church, 
and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane.'  It  may  not  be 
know  a  to  every  one  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  a  real  character.  The  man 
who  stood  for  this  portrait  was  Jesse  Merwin,  a  friend  of  Irving' s,  and 
whom  he  used  to  visit  when  he  was  a  pedagogue  in  the  village  of 
Kinderhook.    (Bolton's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  533.) 

"  lint  now  let  us  go  on  with  the  description  of  the  church.  The  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end  was  not  at  the  beginning  so  deep  as  at  present,  and 
tlie  entrance  to  this  and  the  other  gallery  was  made  in  this  way.  There 
was  no  hall  or  stairs  or  door  in  the  west  end,  as  now,  but  from  the  middle 
of  the  interior  of  the  church,  a  little  in  front  of  the  gallery,  steps  rose  to 
a  platform  against  the  western  wall  under  the  gallery,  w  here  the  door 
now  is  and  where  a  window  then  was.  This  platform  was  not  high 
enough  from  the  tloor  for  one  to  stand  under.  From  this  the  steps 
turned  sharply  around  and  descended  to  the  level  of  the  gallery  ;  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  one  could  go  off  into  the  connecting  north  gallery. 

"The  first  pulpit  was  about  the  height  of  the  present  one.  It  was  an 
octagon  in  shape,  was  doubtless  brought  from  Holland,  and  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  only  one  man.  It  was  set  upon  a  standard, 
about  nine  inches  across,  and  approached  by  a  stairs  from  the  North 
side.  We  could  well  have  endured  most  of  the  changes,  it"  only  this 
old  pulpit  had  been  left  untouched.  It  is  affirmed  by  eye  witnesses 
that  the  sounding-board  was  about  five  feet  above  the  pulpit;  was  a 
hexagon  in  shape  and  was  made  of  white-oak.  The  pulpit  was  set 
against  the  rear  wall,  and  at  the  back  of  it,  a  little  above  the  min- 
ister's head,  was  a  peg,  upon  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hang  his 
hat ;  but  as  it  wag  a  mere  man's  hat,  or  a  man's  mere  hat,  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  probably  the  worship  of  the  most  frivolous  girl 
was  not  disturbed  by  its  fashion.  When  the  church  was  altered,  the 
pulpit  was  bought  by  Mr.  Peter  Augustus  See,  who  had  a  small  book- 
case made  from  the  mahogany  wood  there  was  in  it. 

'  The  ceiling  of  the  church  was  of  boards,  painted  white,  and  tradi- 
tion tells  how  Dominie  Dubois  took  a  heavy  cold  the  first  Sunday  he 
preached  in  the  church,  because  some  of  the  boards  over  the  Southwest 
window  had  been  allowed  to  get  loose  and  fall  off.  Two  solid  oak  beams, 
a  foot  square,  ran  across  the  inside  of  the  building.  North  and  South, 
and  resting  light  on  the  top  of  the  stone  walls.  One  was  between  the 
second  and  third  windows  and  the  other  right  above  the  pulpit.  To  this 
latter  the  sounding-board  was  hung.  The  rod  by  which  this  sounding- 
board  was  suspended  is  still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  l  lid 
Church. 

"The  phebe  birds  used  to  build  their  nests  on  these  transverse  beams, 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  See,  who  died  reel  fitly  in  her  ninety-third  year,  has 
told  me  that  they  sometimes  kept  up  a  great  chattering  during  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  she  has  seen  one  of  them  perch  itself  on  the  edge  of  the 
sounding-board,  cock  its  head  to  one  side  and  look  down  at  Dominie 
Smith,  while  he  was  preaching,  as  if  it  wondered  what  under  the  canopy 
that  man  whs  doing  down  there.  Such  a  spectacle  must  have  been 
highly  entertaining  to  the  children.    Something  like  this  the  Psalmist 


had  seen  beneath  the  eaves  or  by  the  smoking  altars  of  the  stately  tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem  when  he  wrote,  'The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even 
thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts.' 

"There  was  no  chimney  ill  the  church  until  the  alterations  were 
made,  about  titty  years  ago.  Before  that  time  the  pipe  went  from  a  long 
stove,  just  outside  the  railing,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  North  and  South, 
through  a  pane  of  glass  in  either  side-window.  The  smoke  was  some- 
thing dreadful,  all  incense  painful  to  eyes  and  lungs,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  endured  by  congregations  less  devout  than  were  those  of 
the  good  days  of  old.  Men  now  living  have  told  me  how  ('apt.  Abra- 
ham Storms  rose  one  Sunday  and  said  be  had  sold  the  old  stove  for 
twelve  shillings  and  had  boughta  new  one  for  six  dollars,  and  it  would 
lie  necessary  to  take  a  collection  to  make  tbe  difference.  This  religious 
exercise  was  repeated  for  two  or  three  Sundays  before  the  necessary 
amount  was  raised.  Farmers  came  with  foot-stoves  ami  with  bricks, 
which  last  they  heated  before  service.  If  the  bricks  became  cold  before 
i  lie  service  was  concluded,  which  might  easy  be,  for  the  minister  was  never 
brief,  they  went  right  up  to  the  stove,  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  and 
heated  them  again.    It  is  said  (bat  the  i  pie,  especially  in  the  summer- 

■  time,  remained  seated  on  hencbes  without  until  the  minister  came,  when 
they  rose  and  followed  him  into  the  church  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  It 
was  his  custom  w  hen  he  came  into  tbe  church  to  stand  for  a  moment  al 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit-stairs,  one  hand  holding  his  hat,  while  the  other 
was  raised  in  silent  prayer,  before  he  ascended  the  pulpit.  When  seated 
there  he  selected  the  passage  ol  scripture  w  hic  h  was  to  be  read,  and  then 
handed  the  Bible  down  to  the  clerk,  who  read  the  chapter  to  the  people. 
I  lielirve  this  clerk  was  also  the  precentor.  On  communion  Sundays  the 
table  was  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  within  the  railing,  and  the  people 
sat  down  around  it  in  successive  companies.  The  minister  made  an  ad- 
dress to  each  table  full.  As  they  came  to  the  table  the  people  would  lift 
the  edges  of  the  cloth  and  deposit  under  it  the  six-pence  or  other  sum, 
w  hich  was  to  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  bread  and  wine  for  the 
sacrament.  At  noon  there  was  an  hour's  intermission  between  the  ser- 
vices. During  this  hour  the  people  ate  their  lunch,  and,  possibly,  if 
they  were  not  very  good,  they  gossiped  a  little.  Old  Casar,  a  colored  man, 
came  from  the  Saw-Mill  River  valley  and  sold  cakes  and  home-made 
beer  in  this  intermission.  This  was  in  Dominie  Jackson's  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  There  was  more  excuse  for  this  then  than  there 
would  be  now.  for  some  of  the  people  came  from  long  distances,  tiom 
Kensico  and  Uhionville  and  White  Plains.  A  great  many  young  men 
and  young  women  came  on  horseback  to  church.  There  was  a  grove  of 
half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  locust-trees  down  on  the  shores  of  the  mill  pond, 
where  the  horses  were  tied,  and  here  the  rustic  swains  exhibited  their  dex- 
terity and  gallantry  in  assisting  the  buxom,  rosy-~heekcd  Dutch  girls  in 
dismounting.  Who  can  tell  what  innocent  flirting  and  lo\  -making  went 
on  in  that  grove  at  this  noon-tide  hour  of  the  summers  of  long  ago  ; 
what  thoughts  took  possession  of  young  bosoms,  which  were  not 
prompted  by  the  Dominie's  solemn  sermon  in  the  morning  about  the 
vanity  of  all  things  here  below, — thoughts  which  effectually  prevented 
them  from  hearing  a  single  word  of  the  eloquent  afternoon  sermon  de- 
livered in  resounding  Hollahdish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  often  the  services 
of  the  Dominie  were  demanded  to  complete  the  work  begun  on  those 
Sunday  noons?  Gone  are  the  locust-trees,  gone  are  the  young  men  and 
maidens,  gone,  too,  are  the  Dominies,  hut  that  touch  of  nature  makes 
us  all  akin.  Only  once  more  must  I  quote  Irving,  as  he  pictures  his 
hero  Ichabod,  in  this  hour  between  services.  'Our  man  of  letters  whs 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country  damsels.  How  he 
would  figure  among  them  in  the  church-yard,  between  services,  on  Sun- 
days !  gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines  that  overrun  the 
surrounding  trees,  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the 
tombstones,  or  sauntering,  with  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks 
of  the  adjacent  mill-pond,  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins 
hung  sheepishly  back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address.' 

"The  many  references  to  Mrs.  Catharina  I'hilipse  show  how  thor- 
oughly she  was  interested  in  the  Church,  There  is  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that  she  frequently  defrayed  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  min- 
ister, when  1  ame  several  times  a  year,  for  about  twenty  years,  from  bis 

J  home  in  Hackensack  to  officiate  in  the  old  church.  When  she  died  she 
was  buried  in  a  vault  under  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  story  runs 
that  when,  some  years  ago,  the  floor  was  torn  up  for  repairs,  twit  anti- 
quarians appeared  in  the  neighborhood  and  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  the  final  resting-place  of  this  woman.    A  suspicion  was  aroused  that 

!  they  were  more  anxious  to  see  the  silver  plate  upon  her  coffin.  Before 
night  set  in  the  workmen  had  arranged  that  as  much  of  the  weigh!  Ol 

'  the  tloor  as  possible  should  rest  forever  on  her  tomb. 

I      "Tbe  first  time  that  English  words  were  used  in  administering  the. 
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rite  of  baptism  was  on  the  2.">th  of  September,  17K.ri.  The  child  baptized 
was  Lovine,  daughter  of  Solomon  Hauws  and  Lovine  Hamilton,  and  the 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Hev.  Stephen  Van  Voorhees.  The  use  of 
the  English  words  gave  great  offense,  and  all  the  people  cried  out  against 
the  innovation.  Hardly  anything  contributed  more  to  stunt  the  growth 
of  the  Dutch  church  in  this  country  than  its  clinging  so  tenaciously  to 
the  Dutch  language  when  all  the  world  around  was  using  English. 

"There  was  long  a  tradition  that  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  ball 
above  the  belfry  by  a  British  musket-ball.'  A  sexton  connected  with 
this  church  went  up  one  day  to  examine.  He  found  the  hole,  but  it 
faced  the  Southeast,  away  from  the  road  as  it  now  runs.  So,  with  much 
labor,  he  sc  rewed  t lie  ball  around  in  order  that  the  hole  might  face  the 
present  mad,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  road  once  ran  south  and  east 
of  the  church.  He  was  not  the  first  man  who  has  twisted  his  facts  to 
make  them  conform  to  his  theory  of  history. 

"The  stories  which  are  afloat  and  which  have  never  been  recorded 
concerning  the  peculiarities  or  traits  of  the  different  ministers  cannot, 
of  course,  go  I  lack  much  beyond  the  present  century.  Some  of  them  are 
of  small  Importance  and  are  only  entertaining  as  gossip. 

"The  Hev.  Thomas  G.  Smith  was  the  pastor  for  thirty  years.  In 
manners  and  dress  he  w;is  the  precise  opposite  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Hev.  John  K.  Jackson.  He  lias  been  described  as  covered  with  snufl 
from  head  to  foot.  He  had  a  great  affliction  in  a  termagant  w  ife,  who 
sometimes  lucked  him  in  the  house  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
church,  and  the  waiting  flock  wondered  why  the  shepherd  did  not  ap- 
pear. Sometimes,  while  he  was  preaching,  she  would  enjoy  herself  by 
driving  up  and  down  the  road.  When  she  came  to  church  she  always 
carried  a  pillow  .  And  she  was  loud  and  unceasing  in  her  complaints  to 
the  church  and  its  officers  of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  her  hus- 
band. This  good-humored,  able-bodied  man,  with  his  slovenly  dress,  for 
which  she  was  perhaps  in  part  responsible,  seemed  to  bear  it  all  w  ith  a 
gooil  deal  of  equanimity.  He  was  very  popular  and  crowds  came  to  hear 
him  preach.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  w  ith  a  Scotchman's  love  of  humor. 
Sometimes  he  preached  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Udell,  who  lived  in  Abbotts 
ford,  below  Irvlngton,  and  in  giving  out  the  notice  of  his  intention  to 
preach  in  this  place,  he  would  designate  the  man  as  '  Mr.  Oilcll,  tin- 
father  of  all  the  Odells.'    His  tomb  is  in  the  rear  of  the  old  church." 

After  tire  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
its  continuation  in  the  First  Reformed  Church  o( 
Tarrytown,  whose  history  has  already  been  sketched 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  next  oldest  church  now 
nithin  the  corporate  limits  of  North  Tarrytown  is 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  whose  present 
house  of  worship  is  on  Beekman  Avenue. 

The   Methodist   Protestant  Church  was 

organized  as  early  at  least  as  1834.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  records  attainable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  date  with  certainty,  but  it  is  learned 
front  some  old  printed  minutes  of  the  conference  thai 
a  pastor,  the  Hev.  John  S.  Ambler,  was  appointed  in 
1X34,  which  implies,  of  course,  that  the  church  was 
already  in  existence.  The  first  church  building  oc- 
cupied for  public  worship  stood  west  of  the  railroad 
track  on  Power  Main  Street,  leading  to  the  Point 
Dock,  and  near  the  hotel  now  known  as  Democratic 
Hall.  The  congregation  afterwards  removed  to  a 
small  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Cortlandt 
Street  and  College  Avenue.  Pater  still  they  removed 
to  the  building  on  the  south  side  of  Cedar  Street,  west 
of  Cortlandt ;  and  finally,  when  St.  Mark's  Ppiscopal 
Church  removed  into  its  new  edifice  on  Broadway  in 
1XUX,  the  Methodist  Protestant  congregation  pur- 
chased their" church  building  on  Beekman  Avenue, 
and  soon  after  removed  into  it,  where  they  have  wor- 
shipped ever  since.  The  church  has  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-live,  with  one  bundled 


scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Its  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hulsart. 

St.  Teresa's  Roman  Catholic  Chuhi  h  —  The 
construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  first 
brought  a  sufficient  number  of  Roman  Catholic  immi- 
grants to  Tarrytown  to  warrant  the  Rev.  Father  Ry- 
an, of  Yonkers,  in  1850,  in  erecting  the  place  into  a 
mission.  He  celebrated  the  first  Mass,  it  is  believed, 
at  the  residence  of  Patrick  Fitz-Patrick,  in  Cedar 
Street,  North  Tarrytown.  In  1850  and  1851,  Father 
Leguais,  S.  J.,  came  up  from  St.  John's  College  at 
Fordham,  then  recently  established,  to  attend  to  this 
new  Catholic  mission.  He  gathered  his  congregation 
in  a  not  very  spacious  room  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cain, 
in  "Brick-Yard  Row."  Afterwards  the  little  flock 
worshipped  in  the  residence  of  Patrick  Donohoe, 
father  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Doyle,  Jr.,  on  Beekman 
Avenue,  nearly  opposite  the  district  school.  One 
room  afforded  ample  space  for  all  the  worshippers. 

Toward  the  end  of  1851  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Pres- 
ton, who  had  "  gone  over  to  Rome"  with  Cardinal 
Newman,  the  late  Archbishop  Bayley  and  others, 
and  who  is  now  Monsignor  Preston,  vicar-general 
of  the  archdiocese,  became  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Yonkers,  and  by  him  an  effort  was  made  to 
erect  amission  church  for  the  Tarrytown  portion  of 
bis  Hock.  Like  till  beginnings,  the  effort  met  opposi- 
tion. Washington  Irving  headed  the  list  of  subscrib- 
ers with  one  hundred  dollars.  Father  Preston's  zeal, 
however,  overcame  the  obstacles,  and  late  in  1851  he 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  one  hundred  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet,  on  De  Peyster  Street,  near 
Cortlandt,  on  which  St.  Teresa's  Chur  di  now  stands. 
In  1852  an  imposing  edifice,  as  the  few  parishioners 
then  considered  it,  of  fifty  by  thirty  feet  was  erected. 
Hitherto  Mass  had  been  celebrated  only  once  a 
month,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  congregation  at- 
tended tit  Sing  Sing,  but  in  1852  Father  Preston  cele- 
brated Mass  twice  a  month. 

The  first  resident  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  Hack- 
ett  who  took  charge  in  1858.  He  died,  however,  in 
18li3,  anil  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Father 
Mark  Murphy,  a  fine  scholar,  who  served  only  font  teen 
months.  During  his  pastorate  the  brick  residence 
was  purchased  adjoining  the  church. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Hev.  Patrick  Fgan,  who 
assumed  the  charge  in  August,  18(14,  and  has  served 
continuously  ever  since.  Under  his  good  manage- 
ment the  large  debt  on  the  property  litis  been  cancelled, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  mission  at 
Irvington  was  begun. 

In  18(18  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  St.  Te- 
resa's ( 'linrch  edifice,  but  being  unable  to  secure  the 
lot  in  the  rear,  the  space  was  economized  and  large 
transepts  were  built,  one  hundred  by  thirty-five  feet, 
which  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  the  building. 

Up  to  1874  Mass  had  been  celebrated  only  once  on 
Sunday,  but  on  Faster  Sunday,  1874.  two  masses  be- 
gan to  be  celebrated  every  Sunday. 
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During  the  summer  of  1874  the  property  on  Beek- 
man  Avenue  was  purchased,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  making  the  en- 

1    i  tire  church  premises  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  "  old  part"  of  the  church 
5  was  raised  two  feet,  and  the  whole  much  improved  in 

1  its  appointments.  A  beautiful  new  altar  was  pre- 
1  sented  by  Carolan  O'Brian  Bryant,  in  memory  of  his 
r  late  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  and  Mr. 

,;  Anderson  himself  presented  a  beautiful  oil  painting 
of  the  Crucifixion. 

'It       In  May,  1875,  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Egan  was  ap- 

i  pointed  assistant  pastor  by  Cardinal  McCloskey,  the 
first  clerical  appointment,  it  is  believed,  that  the  car- 
dinal made  after  his  own  elevation  to  the  office. 

sit  The  rectory  on  Beekman  Avenue  was  built  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  at  the  personal  expense  of  Father 
Egan,  the  pastor,  and  will  remain  a  monument  of  his 
affection  for  his  people. 

Ii  St.  Teresa's  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed 
August  15,  1869,  and  has  always  labored  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  intemperance.  It  has  about  sixty  mem- 
bers. In  all  there  are  about  two  hundred  pledged 
members  in  the  Total  Abstinence  Societies  belonging 
to  the  church. 

St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church. — In  1857,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Rev.  William  Creighton,  D.D., 
then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Tarry  town,  a  mis- 
sion was  established  north  of  the  Andre  Brook, 
in  what  was  then  called  Beekmantown,  but  which, 
since  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  in  1874,  has 
been  known  as  North  Tarrytown.  After  a  few  years 
of  prosperity,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Franklin 
Babbitt,  the  mission  was  temporarily  suspended, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  a  complication  of  misunder- 
standings. Not  more  than  six  months  had  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  Rev.  Edmund  Guilbert  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  under 
his  energetic  management  it  again  revived  and  pros- 
pered. His  ministry  began  August  1,  1861,  and  on 
December  14,  1863,  the  mission  was  incorporated  asa 
separate  organization,  under  the  name  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guilbert  as  its 
I  rector. 

On  February  6,  18(54,  the  church  building  pre- 
viously erected  on  Beekman  Avenue,  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was 
purchased  by  the  new  organization  from  the  rector, 
wardens  and  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown. 
The  structure,  however,  after  more  than  a  year's  trial, 
was  found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  was  resolved  on  May  2,  1865,  that  a 
new  edifice  be  erected  in  a  desirable  location,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  church  should  be  "The  Memorial 
1  Church  of  Washington  Irving." 

On  July  6,  1865,  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Broadway  and  College  Avenue,  at  a 
cost  of  thirty-four  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  James  Ren- 
wick  was  selected  as  architect,  and,  on  March  1, 1866, 


the  work  of  building  was  commenced.  On  July  5, 
1866,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  a 
spirited  and  impressive  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Oeorge's 
Church,  in  New  Vork  City.  On  February  3, 1868,  the 
church  was  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
used  for  public  worship,  and  on  that  day  the  congre- 
gation moved  in  and  the  first  service  was  held.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church  was  about  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  and  now,  happily,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  is 
all  paid. 

The  church,  has  had  a  succession  of  four  rectors,  as 
follows:  Rev.  Edmund  Guilbert,  in  charge  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1861,  until  December  14,  1863,  during  which 
time  the  enterprise  was  a. mission  under  the  auspices 
of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown  ;  and  from  December 
14,  1863,  as  rector,  until  July  1,  1876.  Rev.  Mytton 
Maury,  D.D.,  until  October  7,  1878.  Rev.  John  F. 
Herrlich,  until  October  1,  1883.  Rev.  J.  B.  Jennings, 
who  was  called  to  the  rectorship  October  19, 1883,  and 
resigned  in  October,  1885.  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  Martin  K.  Schermerhorn,  who  entered  upon  his 
duties  early  in  March,  1886. 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  North  Tarry- 
town, was  organized  May  19,  1873,  by  the  election  of 
John  S.  McLean,  Charles  Smith,  David  Silver,  T.  J. 
Lawrence  and  Edward  T.  Lovatt  as  its  first  board  of 
trustees. 

The  late  Rev.  George  N.  Pratt  was  its  first  pastor, 
and  this  was  his  first  charge.  The  congregation  began 
to  worship  in  what  was  then  known  as  "Birdsall's 
Hall,"  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Beekman  Avenue 
and  Washington  Street.  The  lot  on  which  i he  church 
edifice  now  stands  was  presented  to  the  congregation 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Anderson. 

On  June  9,1874,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid  by  Bishop  Edmund  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  with 
appropriate  religious  services.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Bishops  Simpson  and  Janes,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Deems,  of  New  York  City,  and  others. 

On  June  2(1,  1875,  the  lecture-room,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Janes,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Abbott,  D.I). 

On  June  3,  1878,  the  church  itself  was  dedicated. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  and  the  beauty  of 
a  June  Sabbath  added  much  to  the  general  enjoy- 
ment. Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  who  officiated, 
preached  in  the  morning  and  dedicated  the  church. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  presiding  elder,  preached  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.D,  since 
bishop,  preached  in  the  evening. 

The  church  has  had  five  pastors,  including  the  one 
now  in  charge,  viz.:  Rev.  George  N.  Pratt,  Rev. 
George  Crook,  D.D.  (now  professor  in  the  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey),  Rev. 
Gideon  Draper,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  H.  Cary,  D.D., 
1  and  Rev.  J.  Y.  Bates. 
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Tlie  cost  of  tlie  church  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  lot 
:ui(l  the  church  furniture,  \v;is  $32,488.80,  on  which 
there  remains  an  indebtedness  ot  four  thousand  dol- 
lars.  Recently  the  trustees  have  purchased  a  parson- 
age opposite  the  church.  The  present  memhership  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Education. — There  are  three  private  hoarding  and 
day-schools  in  North  Tarrytown, —  two  for  hoys  and 
young  men  and  one  for  girls  and  young  ladies.  There 
is  hesides  a  large  public  school  on  Reekman  Avenue, 
under  the  care  of  a  principal,  Mr.  Nathan  II.  Du 
Mond,  assisted  by  seven  teachers, — two  male  and  live 
female, — in  which  tuition  is  given  at  public  expense  to 
about  five  hundred  ami  fifty  children. 

The  private  hoarding  and  day-school  for  boys  and 
young  men,  that  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  of  its  class,  is  the 
"  Irving  Institute."  It  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  1838  as  a  classical  and  commercial  boarding- 
school.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  enterprise  by  Washington  Irving.  There  is  still 
in  its  archives  a  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Irving  was  chairman,  testifying  to  its  efficiency  and 
value  as  a  place  for  the  education  of  the  young.  It> 
founder  was  the  late  William  P.  Lyon,  under  whose 
care  it  was  conducted  for  fifteen  yearn  until  1853, 
when  the  charge  of  it  was  assumed  by  David  S.  Howe, 
A.M.,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  earlier  principals  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  at  Westlicld. 
After  eighteen  years  of  successful  labor  as  principal, 
Mr.  Rowe  transferred  the  school  in  1871  to  the  charge 
of  Rev.  A.  Armagnac,  I'll. I).,  and  David  A.  Rowe,  A.M., 
under  whose  management,  as  joint  principals,  it  is  now 
conducted.  It  has  had  more  than  two  thousand  stu- 
dents since  it  was  established,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards graduated  from  some  one  or  another  of  the 
principal  colleges  of  the  country,  and  entered  the 
learned  professions.  Several  have  attained  to  emi- 
nence as  professors  in  New  York,  Princeton  and  other 
seats  of  learning.  A  large  number  have  become  suc- 
cessfaj  merchants,  and  some  have  won  distinction  in 
public  life.  The  school  occupies  two  commodious 
buildings  in  a  delightful  situation  on  elevated  grounds, 
with  Pocantico  Street  on  the  west  and  Howard  Street 
on  the  north,  and  presents  many  desirable  features  in 
addition  to  the  facilities  it  affords  for  acquiring  a 
good  education. 

The  other  boarding  and  day-school  for  hoys 
ami  young  men  occupies  the  large  building  on 
Reekman  Avenue,  near  Rroadway,  known  as  the 
Archer  Van  Tassel  house,  and  hears  the  name  of 
"Starr's  Military  Institute  of  Tarrytown."  It  was 
first  established  in  Yonkcrs,  in  April,  18-VI.  as  the 

"  Yonkers  Commercial  and  Collegiate  Institute,"  by 

Nathaniel  Winthrop  Starr,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  military  system  was  introduced  in  1X57, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  known  as  "Starr's 
Military  Institute."  It  was  removed  in  1S74  to  Port 
( 'hester,  in  charge  of  <  Mivcr  Winthrop  Start,  son  of  its 


founder,  who  had  heen  connected  with  it  from  the 
time  of  its  beginning  in  Yonkers.  It  was  again  re- 
moved in  1883  to  Tarrytown,  first  into  the  large  build- 
ing in  Windle  Park,  south  of  Main  Street,  and  after- 
wards into  the  building  where  it  now  is,  in  the  midst 
of  ample  grounds,  on  Reekman  Avenue.  Oliver 
Winthrop  Starr  is  still  its  principal,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  having  his  lather's  co-operation  as  counselor 
and  adviser.  Its  aim  has  been,  like  that  of  all  kin- 
dred institutions,  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  varied 
positions  and  activities  of  life,  and  the  efforts  put 
forth  have  been  attended  with  a  gratifying  success. 
Its  teachers  and  pupils  worship  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  though  it  was  never  designed  to  be  a  secta- 
rian school. 

Another  school,  which  for  over  eleven  years  was 
prominent  and  did  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  community,  was  the  Jackson  Military 
Institute,  held  in  the  large  building  on  Reekman 
Avenue,  directly  opposite  the  head  of  Cortlandt 
Street.  It  is  the  same  building,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, that  was  occupied  by  the  Irving  Institute  at  the 
beginning  of  its  career.  The  Jackson  Military  Institute 
was  founded  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1857,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Jackson,  A.M.,  who  removed  it  to  North 
Tarrytown  in  April,  1869.  Here,  as  in  Danbury,  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  his  experienced  manage! 
ment  until  June,  1880,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  estimable  wife  and  to  the  impaired  health  of  him- 
self and  some  of  his  family,  he  felt  constrained  to 
close  U.  A  large  number  of  young  men  were  trained 
in  this  school  for  business  and  professional  life.  Of 
those  who  had  been  under  its  tuition  at  'east  ten  were 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel lioaj 
and  three  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Frank  Brush  was 
killed  at  Fort  Fisher,  Isaac  Knapp  fell  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  Lcander  Root  was  killed,  though  it  is  not 
known  where.  Commander  Francis  W.  Dickens,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  was  prepared  in  this  school 
for  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  died  at  the  house  opposite 
the  Wayside  Chapel,  between  Nyaek  and  Picrmontj 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  -Eiver,  on  Saturday, 
December  2(5,  188").  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Tarrytown,  on  Tues- 
day, the  2!>th,  after  which  his  remains  were  home,  by 
those  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupils,  to  their  resta 
ing  place  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  to  be  laid  be- 
side those  of  his  beloved  wile,  Hannah  Maria  (Rea- 
son, who  died  on  Monday,  October  2S.  1S78. 

II om r.  Institute. — The  only  hoarding  and  day 
school  in  North  Tarrytown  for  girls  and  young  ladies 
is  known  as  the  "  Home  Institute."  It  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Misses  Metcalf,  by  whom  it  was  estab- 
lished in  18i>7.  The  school  building  is  situated  01 
College  Avenue,  immediately  west  of  Si.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  it  has  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  eighteen  boarders  and  t  went  v  day  scholars. 
The  c  se  of  stud\  is  thai  usualh  adopted  in  school! 
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of  the  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  special  coarse  for 
those  intending  to  enter  Vassar  or  any  other  collegiate 
institution  of  that  grade. 

The  public  School  of  North  Tarrytown,  known  as 
!"  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,"  occupies  the 
large  brick  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Po- 
cantico  Street  and  Beekman  Avenue.  It  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Union  Free  School,  duly  14,  1856,  with  the 
following  board  of  education  :  Rev.  Abel  T.  Stewart, 
Amos  R.  Clark,  Simon  Shindler,  Joseph  H.  Vail, 
Rev.  Charles  Burd  and  Win.  E.  Van  Tassel.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Burd  having  removed  from  the  place,  David 
S.  Rowe,  A.M.,  principal  of  the  Irving  Institute,  was 
chosen  to  till  the  vacancy.  On  April  21,  1859,  it  was 
resolved  to  purchase  the  present  school  site  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  was  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  a  new  school  house.  The  edifice  having 
been  completed,  it  was  opened  on  January  3,1860, 
with  appropriate  public  exercises,  in  which  several 
neighboring  clergymen  and  prominent  citizens  took  a 
part. 

On  November  14,  187li,  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  building  an  addition  to 
the  school-house,  to  be  thirty  by  seventy  feet.  The 
building  now  affords  a  seating  capacity  for  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  and  the  room  is  all  occupied. 

On  November  28,  187i>,  the  school  was  placed 
under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
•and  in  June,  1877,  the  advanced  pupils  were  exam- 
ined in  the  Regents'  questions  by  a  committee  acting 
in  their  name.  Before  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing in  lKiJO  it  had  a  succession  of  four  principals. 
Since  then  it  has  had  a  succession  of  twelve  princi- 
pals, the  last  of  whom  is  .Mr.  Nathan  H.  Du  Mond, 
who  was  appointed  March  1,  187(1,  and  still  occupies 
the  position.  There  are  at  present,  in  addition,  seven 
teachers — two  male  and  five  female. 

The  General  Storms  Mansion — Interesting 
Relics. — In  Cortlandt  Street,  North  Tarrytown,  with 
its  seven  huge  pillars  supporting  the  roof  of  the 
piazza  fronting  the  south,  is  the  resilience  of  the  late 
Brigadier-*  icneral  Henry  Storms,  so  long  connected 
with  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  and  so  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  gather  up  and  to  preserveall  memorials 
I  |  of  American  patriotism  that  might  tend  to  foster  the 
love  of  country,  especially  in  the  young.  General 
Storms  was  born,  of  Huguenot  extraction,  in  the  city 
I  of  New  York  on  June  4,  1795,  and  died  in  North 
Tarrytown  April  11,  1874.  So  early  were  his  mili- 
tary tendencies  developed  that  in  the  war  of  1812, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  his  father  had  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  him,  an  only  son,  from  enter- 
ing the  ranks  and  marching  to  the  defense  of  his 
country.  Later  on  he  held  a  succession  of  public 
trusts,  among  them  that  of  assistant  alderman  from 
the  Twelfth  Ward  of  New  York  City  from  1826  to 
;  1827,  commissary -general  of  the  State  from  1842  to 
1848,  and  inspector  of  State  prisons  from  184!)  to  1852. 
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It  was  while  in  the  last-named  position  that  he  ren- 
dered Important  aid  toward  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured.  (See 
under  the  head  of  Greenburgh.) 

During  Lafayette's  visit  to  America,  in  1824,  Gen- 
eral Storms,  then  captain  of  the  First  Horse  Artil- 
lery, escorted  the  nation's  honored  guest  a  Consider- 
able distance  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
Among  the  relics  which  he  warmly  cherished  was  the 
Hag  borne  by  the  military  escort  he  commanded  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  also  three  swords  which  lie 
valued  for  their  associations.  One  was  a  sword  worn 
by  Marshal  ^Iassena,  so  renowned,  in  the  wars  of  ^ 
Napoleon.  Another  was  that  worn  by  General  Scott 
at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  The  third  was  found 
on  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh.  Many 
cannon,  guns  and  Revolutionary  trophies  were  se- 
cured for  public  collection  through  bis  instrumen- 
tality. Among  the  curiosities  in  his  late  home  is  a 
chair, still  in  good  preservation,  which  was  part  of  the 
first  cargo  from  Buffalo  that  ever  came  through  the 
Erie  Canal,  after  it  was  formally  opened  on  October 
26,  1825,  with  celebrations  and  the  firing  of  cannon 
along  the  route  on  the  passage  of  the  boat  "Seneca 
Chief,"  bearing  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
suite  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  relics  gathered 
by  General  Storms  is  an  autograph  letter  of  Wash- 
ington, in  excellent  condition,  which  has  never  yet 
been  printed  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.  It  is  not 
in  Sparks'  collection,  nor  in  any  other  he  has  been 
able  to  find.  It  is  written  on  a  large  unruled  sheet  of 
the  size  of  foolscap,  and  occupies  the  first  and  second 
pages.  The  third  was  originally  left  blank,  but  on  it 
is  now  indorsed  the  statement — 

"  This  original  letter  of  General  Washington,  presented  by  lion.  Fred- 
erick A.  Talluiadge,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  Storms,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1845,  (Evacuation 
Day)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  the  new  Trophy  Building  at 
the  Arsenal  New  York  City. 

"  IIf.nkv  Storms,  Brigadier-General." 

The  fourth  page  is  blank,  except  the  direction  and 
the  endorsement,  apparently  of  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it.  When  folded  up  in  letter  form,  the  ad- 
dress on  the  back  evidently  in  Washington's  hand 
writing,  reads  thus  : 

"  Ma.ioh  T.u.MAnoK,  at  Ridgfield. 

"  Go.  Washington." 

It  is  endorsed  on  'he  fourth  page, — 

"  Gen'  Washington's  Letter,  July  i;>,  1779,  rec*  July  28,  1779." 

General  Storms  had  the  letter  spread  out  and  framed 
in  mahogany  between  two  plates  of  glass,  with  a  silk 
border  of  red,  white  and  blue,  so  that  both  sides  of 
the  leaf  could  be  easily  read  and  examined.  The 
letter  is  now  the  property  of  General  Storms'  daughter, 
Miss  Eliza  M.  Storms,  who  has  kindly  allowed  a  copy 
to  be  taken  and  published  in  this  history.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  letter: 
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"  West-foist,  Jriv  &r>,  1770. 

•Sir,  All  the  white  Ink  I  now  hare—  Indeed  all  that  then  is  any  proe- 
pect  of  getting  soon— is  sent  in  phial  N°.  I,  l>y  Col°.  Webb.  The 
Uqaid  in  N".  '1  is  the  counterpart,  Bud  brings  to  liuht  what  is  w  rote  by 
ttu  first,  bv  fretting  [the  Taper]  with  a  line  hair  brash.  These  yon  will 
send  to  ( '— .Inn'  as  soon  as  possible,  \  I  beg  that  no  mention  may  •  i  <  i  be 
made  of  your  having  received  SUCH  liqnldl  from  me,  or  any  olio  else. 
In  ail  eases  A  at  all  times,  this  prudence  A  circumspection  is  neces- 
sary  ;  lint  it  is  indispensably  so  now,  as  I  am  informed  that  Governor 
Tryon  has  a  preparation  of  the  same  kind,  or  something  similar  toil, 
which  may  lead  to  a  detection  if  it  is  ever  known  that  a  matter  of 
Mi.'  sort  lias  passed  through  my  hands. 

I  beg  that  yon  will  use  every  possible  exertion  through  (  —and  other 
channels,  to  ascertain  w  ith  a  degree  of  precision  the  enemy  Corps,  and 
how  they  are  disposed  of.  I  w  ish  to  know  where  every  Regiment  lyes, 
in  older  [that  I  may]  regulate  my  own  movements  with  more  propriety. 
To  b  ai  n  with  certainty  what  Corps  are  on  Staten  Island — Long  Island, 
anil  on  what  part  qf  it.  The  City  of  York.  Between  the  City  & 
the  bridge— at  Philips'"  or  Mile  sipiare,  Ac-.,  would  be  extremely  useful 
to  nie  at  all  times,  but  more  so  at  this. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  'Jl".  40  Sail  of  Vessels 
passed  Eastward  by  Norwalk.  I  have  also  received  advice  that  a 
number  of  Troops  iuibarked  at  Dobbs'"  Kerry,  &  fell  down  the  River 
on  tho  22»*.  In  short,  that  General  Clinton  k  Sir  George  Collier  were 
w  ith  this  Fleet.  But  these  things  not  being  delivered  with  certainty, 
rather  perplexes  than  informs  the  judgment.  I  have  heard  nothing 
further  of  either  of  these  Fleets  -nor  do  I  know  whether  the  one  in 
the  Sound  had  Troops  on  board  or  not.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon  on  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

"  I  inn  Sir, 

"  Ye  most  obed'  Serv., 

"  G«.  Washington. 

"  Haj'Talmadge,      Begfc  L.  Dragoons." 

The  passages  in  brackets  are  interlined  in  the 
original  letter. 

Who  was  0.  referred  to  as  a  "  channel  "  of  infor- 
mation? Could  it  have  been  Enoch  Crosby  the 
Westchester  spy,  of  whom  Cooper  has  written  under 
the  name  of  Harvey  Birch?  The  initial  would 
answer  for  him,  certainly. 

M  AM*  FACTORIES. 

There  are  three  manufactories  in  North  Tarrytown, 
which  following  the  order  of  the  time  when  they  were 
established,  are:  1.  "The  Pocantico  Tool  and  Ma- 
chine Works;"  2.  "The  George  W.  Cross  Blank 
Hook  Association,  Limited;"  and  3.  "The  Rand 
Drill  Company." 

The  Pocantico  Tool  am>  Machine  Works. — 

The  proprietor  of  the  Pocantico  Tool  and  .Machine 
Works  is  Mr.  Charles  Hrombacher.  The  oldest  of 
the  two  or  three  buildings  connected  with  his  estab- 
lishment Wits  used  in  18">K  as  a  bone  factory  for  the 
preparation  of  fertilizers,  but  in  18(58  Mr.  Hrombacher 
bought  the  place  of  Mr.  Walter  Lister,  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  lor  a  number  of  years  been  its  owner. 
The  works  are  situated  directly  north  of  Messrs.  S.  J. 
Sackett  &  Co.'s  marble  yard,  about  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  up  the  Pocantico  from  the  bridge,  below  the  old 
Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Mr.  Hrombacher's 
residence  i-  in  :i  romantic  spot,  east  of  the  stream, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico  widens  out  a  little, 
with  high  blutls  on  either  side,  and  abundance  of 
trees,  very  near  to  where  the  old  Ichabod  Crane 
Hridge  originally  stood,  and  where  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary road  crossed  the  Pocantico  river.    On  the 


west  side,  toward  the  cemetery,  a  little  farther  north, 
are  the  two  large  brick  shops  where  the  tools  and 
machinery  are  manufactured.  They  are  reached  by 
a  rural,  shaded  bridge,  which  at  this  point  spans  the 
narrow  river. 

The  articles  produced  here  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
tools  and  machinery  that  are  i.sed  fn  making  tin  and 
sheet  metal  goods  of  every  variety.  They  are  sent  all 
over  the  United  States,  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
almost  all  over  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  only 
two  establishments  of  the  kind,  besides  this,  in  the 
country.  This  employs  about  thirty  men,  who  are  ren- 
dered equal  to  about  one  hundred  by  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery.  The  employees  are  principally  Ger- 
mau  and  French.  For  about  ten  months  in  the  year  ■ 
the  machinery  is  driven  by  water,  equal  to  sixty  horse- 
power, and  for  two  months,  especially  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, by  steam.  The  capital  invested  is  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  business  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

The  George  W.  Cross  Blank  Book  Associa- 
tion.— The  George  W.  Cross  Hlank  Hook  Associa- 
tion, Limited,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  between  Chestnut  Street  and  Heck  man 
Avenue.  The  building  is  forty-five  by  two  hundred 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  two  stories  high.  The  estab- 
lishment began  its  operations  in  June,  18S."»,  making  i 
a  specialty  of  blank  books.  It  has  a  trade  extending 
to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  even  to  South 
America.  It  employs  about  forty  hands,  for  the  moat 
part  jrh,  aud  its  business  amounts  in  value  to  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  works  are 
owned  and  operated  under  the  direction  of  a  stock 
company.  The  manager  in  charge  is  Mr.  George  W. 
Cross,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Warren  Chapin. 

The  Rand  Drill  Company. — The  works  of  the 
Rand  Drill  Company  tire  situated  within  the  corpor- 
ate limitsof  North  Tarrytown,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
cove  or  bay  formed  where  the  Pocantico  empties  into 
the  Hudson,  and  directly  on  the  river  bank.  The 
headquarters  and  principal  manufactory  have  hitherto 
been  in  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  with  a 
branch  office  in  Thirty-fourth  Street,  but  it  is  now  eon-  i 
templated  to  removcthe  establishment  to  North  Tnrry- 
town.  The  company  began  to  build  in  April,  1885, 
and  at  the  present  time  (in  April,  188(5)  has  a  large 
building  completed,  of  the  dimensions  of  two  hun- 
dred by  sixty  feet,  with  temporary  buildings  near  it 
for  boilers,  machinery,  etc. 

The  Rand  Drill  Company  make  what  is  tailed  the 
Percussion  Rock  Drill.  The  machine  that  does  the 
drilling,  and  thus  supersedes  the  old-fashioned  drill- 
ing by  hand,  is  run  by  steam  if  the  work  is  on  the 
open  surface,  ami  by  compressed  air  if  in  a  mine 
or  any  other  subterranean  excavation.  The  Hand 
drill  differs  from  the  Diamond  Drill  in  the  respect 
that  while  the  Rami  Drill  is  used  for  blasting  and 
drills  a  hole  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  for  a  charged 
powder  or  other  explosives,  the  Diamond   Drill  is 
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used  in  prospecting  for  mines,  and  not  only  drills  to 
a  far  greater  depth,  but  brings  up  with  it,  for  exam- 
ination as  to  its  quality,  the  rock,  earth  and  sand  into 
which  it  penetrates.  It  is  said  that  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  drills  used  in  constructing  the  newCroton 
Aqueduct  are  of  the  Rand  pattern. 

The  Rand  Works  belong  to  a  stock  company,  of 
which  Mr.  Addison  C.  Rand  is  president,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Rand  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Horton 
superintendent.  A  short  railroad  trac  k  has  been  laid 
through  the  sand-hill,  southwest  ward  from  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  freight  by  the  cars  to  and  from  the  manufactory. 

Tarrytown  Heights. — Tarrytown  Heights  is  the 
name  of  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
on  the  old  Bedford  road,  and  of  a  station  on  the  New 
York  City  and  Northern  Railroad,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Tarrytown  Station  and  twenty-three 
miles  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Streets  have  been  laid  out  and  a  few 
buildings  erected  near  the  station,  forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  village.  There  is  also  a  commodious  and 
pleasant  summer  hotel  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
railroad.  The  place  is  well-situated  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  ridge  known  as  Buttermilk  Hill,  which 
just  there  forms  a  small  plateau,  with  higher  ground 
around  it.  Up  to  1800  it  was  almost  entirely  a  farm- 
ing district,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  Kaakout 
neighborhood."  But,  between  1860  and  1870, 
several  farms  were  sold  for  high  prices,  and  there 
seemed  a  tendency,  among  wealthy  people  from  the 
city,  to  purchase  here  and  to  make  for  themselves 
homes.  The  late  James  E.  Mai  lory  (afterwards 
killed  in  a  terrible  railroad  accident  while  going  to 
Long  Branch)  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Louis  Roberts  also  was  prominent  and  enterprising 
in  the  effort.  The  Tarrytown  Land  Company  was 
formed  to  advance  the  undertaking,  but  the  financial 
collapse  in  business  circles,  and  the  heavy  fall  in  the 
market  value  of  land,  defeated  its  aims  and  the  com- 
pany failed.  The  locality  has  many  attractions  as  a 
summer  resort  to  those  who  desire  the  quiet  of  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  have  facilities 
for  easy  communication  with  the  city.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  is  small,  not  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  altogether ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  judging  from 
all  indications,  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  much 
increased. 

When  the  railroad  was  first  constructed  (then 
called  the  New  York  and  Montreal  Railroad)  the  plan 
was  to  approach  the  Heights  over  a  somewhat  long 
trestle-work,  about  eighty  feet  high ;  and  the  lateral 
valley,  setting  in  westward  from  the  Nepperhan  or 
Saw-Mill  River  toward  the  eastern  border  of  Tarry- 
town, was  actually  bridged  over  at  great  cost  and  a 
railroad  track  prepared.  But  it  was  a  frightful-look- 
ing structure,  more  suggestive  of  broken  bones  than 
of  safety,  and,  the  railroad  having  passed  into  other 
ii.— 29 


hands,  the  company  so  changed  the  direction  of  its 
track  as  to  make  it  sweep  westward  around  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  basin  toward  Tarrytown,  and  then 
gradually  to  ascend  the  extreme  western  and  northern 
sides  by  a  comparatively  easy  grade  to  Tarrytown 
Heights.  The  high  trestle-bridge,  which  had  for 
some  time  stood  as  a  tete  noir  or  monstrum  horrendum 
to  all  spectators,  was  then  torn  down. 

The  trains  on  the  New  York  City  and  Northern 
Railroad  began  to  run  over  what  is  called  the  "Tar- 
rytown Loop,"  in  November,  1881,  and  stages  were 
soon  provided  to  convey  all  passengers  between  the 
station  and  Tarrytown  village,  either  going  or  com- 
ing, free  of  charge. 

The  higher  elevations  around  Tarrytown  Heights 
are  said  to  be  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Hudson.  Already  a  number  of  fine  residences 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Chief  Justice  Noah  Davis,  Grosve- 
nor  P.  Lowery,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  bought 
the  old  Andrew  See  place;  Colonel  Church,  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette;  Mr.  Lewis  Roberts,  Colonel 
Charles  Stone,  and  that  of  the  late  John  B.  Sardy. 

Further  on  toward  Tarrytown,  on  the  Bedford 
Road,  are  the  attractive  places  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hig- 
gles, and  of  George  W.  Parsons,  Esq.,  and  Stephen 
D.  Law,  Esq.,  the  two  latter  well-known  lawyers,  hav- 
ing their  offices  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Parsons  bought  the  old  Abraham  D.  Stephens 
place  in  the  summer  of  180(3,  and  has  improved  the 
house  and  premises  at  large  cost  and  with  excellent 
taste.  His  grounds  are  quite  extensive,  and  the  view 
from  the  elevation  on  which  the  house  is  built  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  Within  the  enclosure  of  the  grounds 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Wadsworth,  so  ith  of  Mr. 
Parsons'  house  and  between  the  two  railroad  sta- 
tions of  Tarrytown  Heights  and  of  Tarrytown,  is 
the  striking  well-known  eminence  that  received 
from  the  old  Dutch  settlers  the  name  of  "  Kijkuit" 
but  which  afterward  became  corrupted  into  "  Kaa- 
kout." The  name  was  derived  from  the  Hollandish 
noun  "  Kijk,  look  or  peep,"  related  to  the  verb  "Kxj- 
ken,  to  look  or  to  peep,"  and  the  preposition  "  Uit, 
out  of  or  from,"  the  whole  meaning  "Lookout,"  a 
name  similar  to  that  of  Lookout  Mountain,  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  Hooker  fought  his  battle  above  the 
clouds,  or  to  that  of  "Cape  Lookout,"  the  high  point 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  Kaakout  is  said  to  be  by  measurement 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  next  to  the  highest  hill  in 
the  county.  It  was  used  by  those  engaged  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  in  making  their  observa- 
tions. The  pilots  of  the  Lower  Hudson  are  also  said 
to  have  been  accustomed  to  steer  their  course  in  to 
the  Tarrytown  dock  by  keeping  Kaakout  as  a  land- 
mark in  their  eye.  The  view  from  this  hill  is  mag- 
nificent. 

Mr.  Laws'  place,  known  as  "  Glen  Loch,"'  is  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Bedford  Road  in  a  northwest 
direction  from  Mr.  Parsons'.  His  grounds  also 
are  quite  large,  extending  about  one  thousand  one 
hundred  feet  along  the  Bedford  Road,  and  thence 
down  to  the  old  Sleepy  Hollow  road,  along  which 
they  extend  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 
They  command  many  fine  views  up  and  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Law  purchased  his  place 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Patterson,  of  New  York,  in  18(i9. 
The  house  was  an  old  one  when  he  took  it,  but  he 
has  made  great  improvements  in  it,  that  have  added 
vastly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  occu- 
pants.   It  is  believed  that  the  old  school  house,  in 


premises  from  the  west.  Mrs.  See  said  the  house  waa 
•  built  into  the  bank  behind  it,  the  earth  forming  the 
back  or  rear  wall,  so  to  speak,  of  the  building,  and 
the  sides  and  front  being  constructed  of  logs.  Mrs. 
j  See  spoke  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
|  for,  as  she  stated,  she  attended  school  in  that  old 
j  school  house  herself. 

West  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  road  is  the  high  hill, 
known  as  Prospect  Hill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
vale,  having  its  eastern  sides  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  small  but  singularly  regular  and  plume-like  cedars. 

This  hill  extends  as  a  high  ridge  between  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  the  Pocantico  Brook,  or  River.    It  is  one 


which  Ichabod  Crane,  of  "  Headless  Horseman " 
memory,  taught  the  youngsters  of  his  day,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  western  limit  of  this  place,  along  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Road,  which  bounds  it.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ann  See,  mother  of  the  late  James  S.  See,  Esq.,  who 
died  November  1"),  1888,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92 
year-.,  frequently  stated,  in  giving  reminiscences  of 
former  days,  that  the  old  school  house  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Road,  just  north  of 
when-  is  now  the  gate  of  entrance  to  Mr.  Law's 


of  the  highest  points  indeed  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  North  Tarrytownand  reaches,  by  measurement, 
an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  lands,  amounting  to  about 
forty  acres,  belonging  to  the  beautiful  country-seat  of 
Henry  L.  Douglas,  Esq.,  which  bears  the  name  of 
"  Long  View."  From  many  points,  but  especially 
from  the  observatory  erected  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
southeast  of  the  mansion,  the  view  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  whole  adjacent  country,  including 
Sleepy  Hollow  on  the  east,  and  the  Pocantico  on  the 
west,  are  superb.  Mr.  Douglas  has  taken  great  pains 
to  render  his  home  and  its  surroundings  in  every  way 
pleasant  and  attractive. 

The  land  here,  like  all  the  rest  in  this  region,  be- 
longed to  the  old  m  inor  of  Philipsburgh,  which  was 
forfeited  to  the  State  when  its  proprietor,  Frederic! 

1  From  BiubM  Him-  llh'-rralrd,  oopyrlglit,  1875,  by  P.  Applolon  A.Co. 
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Philipse,  went  over  to  the  enemy  during  the  Revolu- 
i  tion.  While  the  war  was  going  on,  this  hill,  now 
called  Prospect  Hill,  was  much  resorted  to  as  a  point 
of  observation,  and  Washington  himself  frequently 
repaired  to  it  to  make  reconnoisances  of  the  British 
ships  of  war  as  they  moved  up  and  down  the  river. 
There  are  indications,  also,  that  the  Indians  had  used 
it  for  some  similar  purpose  long  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Douglas's  premises  on  the  north,  are 
the  lauds  of  George  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 
His  estate,  comprising  something 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  alto-  - 
gether,  were  formerly  the  property 
of  the  late  James  Bayles,  of  Thomas 
II.  Purdy,  of  John  W.  Patterson 

!  and  of  Isaac  R.  and  Gabriel  Mead, 
and  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Rice  by  purchase  from  1866  to 
1872.  The  place  is  situated  in  a 
scene  of  great  rural  beauty. 

Touching  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Rice  at  its  eastern  end,  is  the  high 
stone  viaduct  erected  to  make  a  way 
for  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  across 
the  Pocantico  River.  The  building 
of  this  viaduct  is  connected  with 
an  amusing  anecdote  concerning 
the  late  George  Law  and  Washing- 

'  ton  Irving.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work,  under  Mr.  Law's  supervi- 
sion as  contractor,  Mr.  Irving  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  and  seemed  to 
watch  its  successive  advances  with 
great  interest.  In  this  way  he  had 
frequent  and  prolonged  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Law  as  manager. 
Each  found  the  other  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  agreeable  person,  but 
neither  one  knew  who  the  other 
was. 

One  day  they  happened  to  be  on 
the  steamboat  together  coming  up 
from  New  York  to  Tarry  town,  and 
had  another  talk  on  the  Pocantico 
viaduct,  and  on  other  topics  that  arose.  While  they 
were  passing  by  Sunnyside  at  full  speed,  the  steamer's 
bell  began  to  ring.  Mr.  Law,  jumping  up,  hastened 
to  the  captain  and  inquired4what  the  bell  was  ringing 
for  there.  The  captain  answered  it  was  to  let  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  coachman  know  that  Mr.  Irving  was  on  board 
so  that  he  might  drive  up  in  the  carriage  to  meet  him 
at  the  Tarrytown  landing,  and  carry  him  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Law  immediately  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
point  out  Mr.  Irving  to  me.  I  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  him  and  his  writings,  and  have  always  had  a 
desire  to  see  him."  "  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
the  captain.  "  I  saw  you  sitting  there  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Irving  nearly  all  the  way  up  the  river." 


Then  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Law  discovered  that  his 
agreeable  and  intelligent  companion  on  the  aqueduct 
was  Washington  Irving,  whose  delightful  descriptions 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  Pocantico  have  made  this 
region  famous  and  classical  for  all  time. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Prospect  Hill  is  the  pleas- 
ant home  of  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  who  has  lately 
given  to  the  world  avolumeof  poemsentitled  "Songs 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  other  Poems,"  and  also  that  of 
Mr.  H.  Andrews.  Farther  down,  but  west  of  Jones  Ave- 
nue, is  "  Anderson  Park,"  with  its  fine  brick  mansion 
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and  well-kept  grounds.  The  house  was  built  and,  for 
a  time,  occupied  by  the  late  John  Anderson,  "  the 
millionaire  tobacconist."  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot  and  commander,  and  did 
much  to  assist  and  encourage  him.  He  also  gave 
Peiiikese  Island  to  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  for  his 
School  of  Natural  History,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  endow  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  historian 
to  keep  in  remembrance  and  to  transmit  to  later  gen- 
erations the  names  of  those  who  have  been  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race  and  have  deserved  the  praise  of 
their  fellow-men;  and  as  a  self-made  man,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  our  country  who  have  lofty 
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aims,  as  a  friend  of  human  freedom  and  a  willing  and 
efficient  helper  to  the  noble  men  who  risked  both  life 
and  liberty  in  its  cause,  and  as  an  enlightened  sup- 
porter of  the  higher  education  which  seeks  to  pene- 
trate the  deeper  mysteries  of  nature  and  her  works — 
in  all  of  these  John  Anderson  was  a  man  worthy  alike 
of  praise  and  emulation. 

William  Anderson,  his  father,  came  from  England 
under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Fulton.  In  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  he  took  an  active  part  as  an 
oflicer,  and  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  1812.  His  son, 
who  was  born  shortly  after  the  father's  death,  was 
thus  deprived  of  paternal  care,  and  early  in  life  began 
the  career  which  soon  led  to  fortune  and  gave  him  an 
honorable  name  among  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  country.  He  was  doubly  blessed,  not 
only  in  the  increase  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  but 
in  being  endowed  with  that  frame  of  mind  which 
willingly  employs  wealth  in  the  interests  of  patriotism, 
science,  art  and  humanity.  The  year  1860,  which 
was  for  our  nation  ushered  in  by  clouds  which  were 
destined  to  bring  forth  the  storm  of  war,  is  noted  also 
as  the  era  that  brought  to  modern  Italy  a  freedom  and 
a  glory  worthy  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days. 
The  future  liberator  of  Italy  had  been  the  acquaint- 
ance and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Anderson  while  an  exile 
from  his  native  land  and  earning  his  daily  bread  by 
his  daily  labor.  The  news  of  the  grand  uprising  was 
music  to  the  ears  of  Garibaldi,  and  he  was  quickly 
upon  the  ocean  on  his  voyage  to  the  land  which  he 
hoped  tn  free.  His  fellow-patriot,  Avezzana,  com- 
pelled by  want  of  means  and  the  "  hostages  to  for- 
tune," in  theshapeof  his  wife  and  children,  to  remain 
in  this,  to  him,  a  foreign  land,  was,  through  the  lib- 
eral aid  of  Mr.  Anderson,  enabled  to  join  his  chief, 
and  with  him  to  fight  and  win  in  the  great  struggle 
for  Italian  freedom.  The  sympathy  of  our  nation 
was  freely  shown  by  the  immense  meeting  of  our  citi- 
zens; and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Italy,  which  was 
prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  friend  of 
Garibaldi  and  Avezzana,  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  known 
world. 

The  heart  that  could  so  willingly  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  land  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  call  of  his  native  country, 
when  armed  rebellion  raised  its  hand  to  destroy  the 
Union,  for  which  his  father  fought  and  died.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  when  it  was  believed  that  this 
State  lacked  the  legal  authority  to  raise  a  bonded  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  familes  of  drafted  men,  it  was  i 
Mr.  Anderson  who  headed  the  subscription  for  a  spe- 
cial loan  of  half  a  million;  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample was  instantly  felt,  and  the  loan  was  speedily 
raised.  And  when  Jersey  City  could  not  legally  pro-  j 
vide  for  putting  its  contingent  into  the  field,  a  gift  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  forwarded  to  the  mayor,  sent 
them  on  their  way.  In  1870,  Mr.  Anderson,  relieved 
from  business  cares,  resolved  on  foreign  travel  with 


his  wife,  the  ever  active  sympathizer  with  his  plans. 
Together  they  trod  the  shores  of  Italy,  now  made  free, 
visited  Avezzana  in  Florence,  and  were  the  guests  of 
Garibaldi  in  his  island  home. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  at  Tarrytown,  and  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  the  splendid  mansion  which  was  to  become  his 
home.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  event  occurred 
which  must  ever  link  his  name  with  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  philosophers  of  modern  times.  In 
1873  Prof.  Louis  Agassi/,  asked  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  aid  in  establishing  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  natural  history.  The  appeal 
was  in  vain.  When  the  daily  papers  brought  the 
news  Mr.  Anderson  resolved  at  once  to  give  the  aid 
which  the  State  refused  to  grant.  The  beautiful 
island  of  Penikese,  with  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars as  an  endowment,  was  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  great  philosopher,  and  the  institution  was  estab- 
lished which  justly  bore  the  name  of  the  "Anderson 
School  of  Natural  History." 

In  the  fall  of  1880  he  resolved  to  go  once  more  to 
Europe  and  visit  his  old  friend,  the  liberator  of  Italy. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  w^s  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  which  terminated  his  useful  life  on  the 
22d  of  November.  His  remains  were  brought  home 
to  his  native  land,  and  laid  to  rest  in  his  family  tomb 
at  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  twice  married.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage there  were  six  children — John  C. ;  Fannie, 

wife  of  Judge  George  G.  Barnard  ;  Mary,  wife  of  

Carr;  Amanda,  wife  of  C.  O'Brian;  and  Laura,  wife  of 
 .  Appleton. 

Mrs.  Kate  Anderson,  his  second  wife,  was  the  widow 
of  James  Conner,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Henry  T. 
Irving,  of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family  as 
the  famed  author,  Washington  Irving,  and  on  her 
mother's  side  is  related  to  many  of  the  noble  families 
of  Europe.  Mrs.  Vnderson,  by  her  former  marriage,'' 
has  one  son,  Stanley  Conner,  a  sculptor  of  rising  fame, 
and  now  in  Europe  devoted  to  his  art. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  his  peculiarities,  but  with  them 
were  connected  many  chivalric  ami  generous  dispo- 
sitions. His  benefactions  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  both 
of  North  Tarrytown,  are  alluded  to  elsewhere.  The 
writer  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  these  traits 
himself.  Oneday  when  he  was  passing  Mr.  Anderson's 
place,  on  the  way  to  a  house  where  a  poor  man  had 
just  died, — leaving  his  wife  and  child  literally  penni- 
less,— in  order  to  arrange  for  the  funeral,  he  met  Mr. 
Anderson  standing  at  his  gate.  In  the  brief  conver- 
sation that  ensued,  he  invited  the  writer  into  his 
house,  but  he  excused  himself  as  being  in  some  haste, 
and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson's  inquiry,  explained 
the  reason.  The  errand,  and  the  need  of  help  to 
bury  the  dead  man,  were  thus  incidentally  disclosed. 
Mr.  Anderson  at  once,  without  waiting  to  be  asked, 
said,  "  I  will  give  something  toward  that,"  and,  draw- 
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ing  from  his  vest  pocket  a  roll  of  bills,  he  placed  in 
the  writer's  hand  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

"  Anderson  Park  "  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
John  Webber,  Esq.,  who  was  Mr.  Anderson's  friend 
and  executor. 

On  the  west  of  the  Pocantico  River,  from  "  Ander- 
son Park  "  and  the  places  above  it,  and  also  on  the 
north  from  the  Ichabod  Crane  Bridge,  the  point 
where  the  river  turns  toward  the  Hudson,  but  east  of 
the  old  Post  Road,  now  known  as  Broadway,  stands 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  with  the 
burying  ground  adjacent.  North  of  it,  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  road,  is  the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  and 
beyond  that,  "  Pocantico  Grove,"  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  late  G.  F.  Sacchi.  Still  farther  north, 
on  the  same  side,  are  lands  owned  by  Mrs.  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  and  the  estate  of  the  late  William  H.  Aspin- 
wall,  the  latter  extending  well  up  to  where  the  old 
Croton  Aqueduct  crosses  the  road. 

But  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson  River  on 
the  west,  there  is  the  old  Philipse  Manor  house,  with 
the  old  mill  just  across  the  Pocantico,  and  thence 
northward  there  is  a  succession  of  fine  residences  with 
ample  grounds  around  them,  extending  up  to  the  di- 
viding line,  between  the  townships  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant and  Ossining.  The  old  Manor  house  is  a  relic  of 
the  past.  No  one  knows  exactly  when  it  was  built, 
probably  between  1665  and  1685,  but  the  man  who 
built  it  evidently  put  it  there  to  stay.  Mr.  William 
F.  Minnerly,  well  known  in  Tarrytown  as  a  builder, 
states  that  in  186-1  he  was  employed  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  old  Manor-House.  One  was  in 
taking  dowil  the  chimney,  which  was  very  large.  In 
the  second  story  he  found  that  a  room  about  four  feet 
square  had  been  built  in  the  chimney,  to  be  used  as  a 
smoke-house  for  smoking  meat.  The  number  of 
bricks  in  this  chimney  was  a  marvel.  They  had  all 
been  brought  from  Holland,  and  landed  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Pocantico,  very  near  the  old  mill,  one 
of  the  prominent  objects  on  the  manor.  The  portion 
of  the  chimney  taken  down  was  relaid  with  the 
bricks,  five  feet  breast,  sixteen  inches  deep,  to  the 
same  height  as  before,  and  a  new  partition  built,  fif- 
teen feet  long  and  nine  feet  high.  The  remainder  of 
the  bricks  that  came  out  of  the  chimney — for,  strange 
to  say,  there  was  a  remainder,  and  a  large  one,  too — 
Mr.  Minnerly  bought,  and  with  them  he  filled  in  a  new 
house  twenty-two  feet  front,  by  twenty-eight  feet 
deep  and  two  stories  high,  and  found  them  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  bricks  were  so  hard 
that  when  the  masons  who  did  the  work  w  ished  to 
cut  them,  they  were  obliged  to  use  a  hatchet.  In  size 
each  brick  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  three 
and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  long. 

The  Manor-House  and  the  grounds  adjacent  on  the 
north  and  west,  toward  the  Hudson  River,  as  well  as 
two  other  attractive  houses  on  the  premises,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  in  summer  by  Mr.  Albert  Kings- 
land,  a  son  of  the  former  owner,  all  belong  to  the 


estate  of  Mr.  A.  O  Kingsland.  His  fine  stone  resi- 
dence on  the  point  or  peninsula  which  here  extends 
into  the  river,  was  built  by  Mr.  Kingsland  after  he 
sold  his  place  near  Sunnyside  to  Mr.  Edward  S.  Jaff- 
ray,  in  1854.  In  this  delightful  retreat,  surrounded 
by  tall  trees,  between  whose  straight  shafts  one  can 
sit  upon  the  piazza  and  look  off  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Hudson  with  its  miniature  waves  breaking  just 
before  him,  Mr.  Kingsland  usually  spent  his  sum- 
mers, until  he  died,  October  13,  1878. 

Among  the  many  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  held  high  positions  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  name  of  ,no  one  is  more  identified  with  its  growth  , 
and  progress  than  that  of  Ambrose  C.  Kingsland. 
His  father,  Cornelius  Kingsland,  was  a  native  of  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.,  but  removed, to  New  York  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  which  occurred  in  1804.  At  a 
very  early  age  the  death  of  his  father  deprived  him 
of  paternal  care,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  be- 
gan business  with  his  brother,  the  firm  bearing  the 
name  of  D.  &  A.  Kingsland.  Their  business  as 
wholesale  grocers  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  and 
to  it  they  added  the  sperm  oil  trade.  In  this  enter- 
prise they  were  led  to  establish  a  line  of  ships  to 
Liverpool,  which  was  continued  till  Mr.  Kingsland's 
death.  His  great  foresight  and  business  capacity  led  him 
to  anticipate  the  future  extension  of  the  city,  and  he 
made  large  purchases  of  real  estate,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  which  proved  that  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  metropolis  was  not  misplaced.  In  political 
matters  he  always  took  a  deep  interest,  and  joined  the 
Old-Line  Whig  party  in  1851.  In  that  year  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  New- 
York,  his  opponent  being  the  well-known  Fernando 
Wood.  So  great  was  the  public  confia.  nee  in  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Kingsland  that  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  thousand.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  it  devolved  upon  him,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  to  welcome  the  re- 
nowned exile  Louis  Kossuth ;  and  while  the  latter 
was  in  the  city  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Kingsland's  mansion.  Mr.  Kingsland  was  an  ardent 
friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  famous  men  of  the  country. 

He  purchased  the  tract  of  land  above  described, 
known  as  Beekman's  Point,  and  erected  the  country- 
seat  which  he  made  his  home  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year.  While  making  a  temporary  visit  to  New 
York  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which 
terminated  his  life  Suuday,  October  13,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Lovett. 
Their  children  are  George  L.;  Ambrose  C. ;  Augusta, 
wife  of  Herman  Le  Roy  Jones ;  Mary,  wife  of  Win. 
W.  Tompkins;  Cornelius  F.;  Albert  A.;  and  Walter 
F. 

Mr.  Kingsland  was  a  man  of  wonderful  success  in 
business,  and  in  his  official  duties  was  faithful  to  the 
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hist  degree.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  received  the 
respect  of  all,  and  his  family,  as  a  token  of  respect, 
offer  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Just  north  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Mr.  Ambrose 
C.  Kingsland's  late  beautiful  residence,  and  di- 
rectly east  of  the  Hudson  River  Raiiroad  track,  on  an 
abrupt  rocky  height,  stands  a  small  tower  with  a  cas- 
tellated appearance,  erected  probably  as  an  adorn- 
ment to  the  landscape.  North  of  the  east  and  west 
road,  beginning  nearly  opposite  the  cemetery  gate,  are 
several  pieces  of  land  without  houses,  which  are 
owned  by  the  estates  of  Manning  &  Ingleson,  of  A. 
C.  Kingsland,  and  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  extending  up  to  the  Haventje,  as 
the  old  Dutch  settlers  called  it,  meaning  Little 
Haven  or  Harbor,  and  to  the  south  line  of  Pokahoe, 
the  name  given  by  General  James  Watson  Webb  to 
the  large  stone  house  and  premises  where  he  lived 
from  1848  until  1861,  when  he  went  as  the  American 
minister  to  Brazil.  In  184f!  General  Webb  bought 
the  place,  containing  about  sixty  acres  of  finely- 
wooded  land,  from  the  estate  of  Gerard  G.  Beekman, 
and  built  the  large  stone  mansion  upon  it  in  1848. 
On  the  south  side  he  afterwards  sold  off  a  portion  of 
his  original  purchase  to  Mr.  George  Peabody.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  Pokahoe  from  Broadway  or  the 
post  road,  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the 
south,  with  iron  gates  swung  upon  stone  pillars.  On 
the  top  of  the  two  pillars  at  the  north  entrance  are 
two  bomb-shells  that  have  a  history.  While  walking 
over  the  place  one  day,  in  conversation  with  General 
Webb,  he  stated,  in  reply  to  the  writer's  inquiry,  that 
they  were  fired  from  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  on  March  9,  1847,  when  Commodore 
Perry  landed  the  American  army,  under  General 
Scott,  on  the  beach  south  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
preparatory  to  what  proved  to  be  their  victorious 
march  upon  the  Mexican  capital.  For  some  reason 
the  fuse  went  out,  and  the  shells  did  not  explode. 
Commodore  Perry  picked  them  up,  and  brought  them 
with  him  to  his  home.  When  General  Webb  built 
his  house,  and  prepared  the  entrances,  Commodore 
Perry  gave  him  the  two  bomb-shells  to  ornament  the 
tops  of  the  two  stone  pillars  at  the  northern  gate. 
General  Webb  finally  sold  his  place  to  General  John 
C.  Fremont,  who  lived  here  a  few  years,  and  then,  in 
turn,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Kingsland,  by  whose  estate  it  is 
still  owned. 

Adjoining  Pokahoe  on  the  north  is  the  beautiful 
country  residence  of  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Phelps,  widow  of 
that  generous  Christian  philanthropist,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  whose  death  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May 
IS,  lK.'.S,  in  the  early  meridian  of  his  days,  was  deep- 
ly lamented  as  a  public  loss.  Mr.  Phelps  bought  his 
place  from  the  estate  of  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  in 
when  there  was  no  building  upon  it,  and  at  once  took 
measures  for  the  erection  of  his  mansion  and  the  lay- 
ing out  of  his  grounds.  General  Webb  was  at  that 
time  living  in  his  house,  then  recently  completed, 


toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  north  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  the  lady  to  whom  Washington  Irving  pre- 
sented the  pen  with  which  he  finished  the  Life  of 
Washington,  were  living  in  a  farm-house  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  elegant  home  which  they  built,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  occupied.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Mr.  William  H.  Aspinwall,  the  great  shipping 
merchant,  who  resided  there  in  summer  until  he  died 
on  Monday,  January  18,  1875.1  The  farm-house  first 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  previously  been 


'The  following  account  of  Mr.  Aspinwall,  published  in  the  New  Ycrt 
Times  of  Tuesday,  January  19,  1876,  is  interesting,  as  showing  his  im- 
portant connection  with  the  opening  of  communication  with  Asia  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Railroad  aud  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  with  an 
incident  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Inion  : 

"WILLIAM   II.  ASPINWALL. 

"Mr.  William  II.  \spinwall,  the  well-known  merchant,  died  yester- 
day  evening  at  his  residence,  Xo.  33  University  Place,  in  the  sixty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1807,  and  wat  de- 
scended from  a  family  which  came  to  this  country  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  England.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Aspinwall,  wbs  one  of 
the  old  firm  of  Gilbert  aud  John  Aspinwall,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  trade  in  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street  for  many  years.  After 
having  acquired  a  substantial  education,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  the  de- 
ceased, entered  the  house  of  G.  G.  A  S.  S.  Howland  as  a  clerk,  which  po- 
sition he  occupied  until  1832,  when  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
the  firm,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  receive  one-fourth  of  the 
profits  of  the  commission  business  of  the  house,  which  then  amounted  to 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Here  it  was  that  the  foundation  ot 
the  splendid  fortune  he  acquired  in  after-years  was  laid.  In  1836  or 
1837  the  senior  partners  of  the  house  went  out  of  business,  each  leaving 
a  cash  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  concern.  William 
E.  Howland,  sou  of  the  senior  partner,  and  William  H.  Aspinwall  then 
took  charge,  under  the  firm-name  of  Howland  A'  Aspinwall,  which  has 
remained  unchanged  to  this  day.  As  the  business  of  the  house  on  the 
Pacific  coast  w  as  largely  increased  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
Mr.  Aspinwall  directed  his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  steam 
communication  with  San  Francisco,  and,  in  184s,  he  retired  from  active 
connection  with  the  firm  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  this  enterprise, 
and  associated  with  it  the  building  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  was  successfully  organized  through  his 
efforts,  and  the  success  of  the  Panama  Railroad  was  also  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  his  energetic  advocacy  of  the  plan  and  his  untiring  attention 
to  the  details.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  formerly  known  aa 
Colon,  was  named  after  him  in  honor  of  the  zeal  aud  ability  In-  had  dis- 
played in  surmounting  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
full  value  of  what  he  hail  helped  to  bring  lo  a  successful  termination. 
And  this  was  not  a  little.  The  way  was  opened  to  direct  communication 
between  Asia  and  America  and  Oceanica  and  Australasia,  he-ides  an  im- 
mense coast  line  extending  from  Panama  to  Belt  ring's  Straits.  Few,  If 
any,  among  the  many  enterprising  Americans  who  have  obtained  a 
world  wide  reputation  in  commercial  attains  can  rival  that  gained  by 
William  II.  Aspinwall.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  lcasihility  of  the 
plan,  and  alive  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  its  realisa- 
tion, he  boldly  devoted  his  capital  and  his  labor  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  work  which  was  crowned  with  such  triumphant  success.  Few  men 
have  bail  the  satisfaction  to  see  so  brilliant  a  result  obtained  within  a 
lifetime. 

"  Ibn  ing  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Aspinwall  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  company  with  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  of  lloston,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  England  to  obtain  that  country's  interference  in  the  building 
ami  outfitting  of  iron-clads  then  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs. 
I.aird.  The  action  taken  l>\  Eimland  in  the  matter  is  too  well  known 
for  reference  here,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  what  was  done  by  Mr. 
Aspinwall  merited  the  full  appnduition  of  his  government.  Ileyond  this 
he  never  held  any  office,  as  he  never  sought  for  political  position,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  hts  business  affairs.  Socially,  he  was  a  mod- 
est, retiring,  liberal  gentleman,  and  was  respected  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and,  as  I  merchant, hia reputation  for  probity  and  honor 
wa-  sen. ml  to    in  the  business  community.    Mis  death  will  be  uni- 

versally regretted." 
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the  residence  of  the  celebrated  naval  officer  and  liter-  ' 
ary  man,  Commander  Alexander  Blidell  Mackenzie, 
from  184<>  until  he  died,  on  September  13,  1848.  This 
house,  after  Mr.  Bartlett  had  completed  his  castle, 
was  torn  down.  Commander  Slidell  Mackenzie, 
whose  father's  name  was  Slidell  and  whose  mother's 
name  was  Mackenzie,  added  her  name  to  that  of  his 
father's  at  the  request  of  a  maternal  uncle.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  commanding  the  United  States 
brig  "  Somers,"  on  which  a  mutinous  plot  was  discov- 
ered in  1842,  while  sailing  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  three  of  the  ringleaders,  including  a  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  ('.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Tyler,  were  hanged  to  the  yard-arm  at  sea, 
on  December  1,  1842. 

Still  farther  north,  toward  the  old  aqueduct  arch 
over  the  Sing  Sing  road,  was  the  home  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  from  1848  until  March, 
18f)2,  when  he  was  appointed  to  take  command  of  the 
important  expedition  to  Japan,  which  resulted  in 
opening  that  long-secluded  nation  to  the  world.  Com- 
modore Perry  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  George  Swords, 
and  he,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Boker,  whose  daughter 
Mary  Ann  became  famous  by  her  elopement  and  mar- 
riage to  her  father's  coachman,  John  Dean.  Later, 
the  house  was  occupied  by  General  Lloyd  Aspinwall, 
who,  after  his  father's  decease,  came  into  possession 
of  his  former  home,  and  moved  into  it,  where  he  still 
resides. 

The  Rev.  William  Creighton,  D.D.,  formerly  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Tarry  town,  lived  over  the  Os- 
sining  line,  and  the  little  Church  of  St.  Mary's, 
Becchwood,  which  he  built  in  1850  and  long  sus- 
tained, is  also  over  the  line  in  the  same  township. 
As  stated  elsewhere,  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  but  a  recent  survey  has  shown  it 
to  be  in  Ossining. 

The  County  House. — At  East  Tarrytown,  form- 
erly called  Knapp's  Corners,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  which  here  bends  to  the  | 
west,  and  north  of  the  Greenburgh  line,  within  the 
township  of  Mount  Pleasant,  between  the  Unionville 
road  on  the  west  and  the  Nepperhan,  or  Saw-Mill 
River  on  the  east,  stands  the  '"County  House,"  where 
the  poor  of  Westchester  County  are  provided  for  at 
the  public  expense.  Adjacent  to  the  buildings,  but 
chiefly  along  the  river  to  the  north,  lies  the  fertile 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  acres,  which  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  part  of  the  needed  supplies. 
Previous  to  1828  the  poor  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
separate  townships  to  which  they  happened  to  belong, 
but  on  August  1,  1828,  with  Isaac  Coutant  as  its  first 
keeper  on  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars,  the  , 
"County  House"  was  opened  in  its  present  location, 
and  the  township  pool-houses  were  given  up.  There 
are  now  (in  February,  l.HSfi)  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  inmates  in  the  "  County  House,"  the  number 
being  usually  larger  during  the  winter  months.  The 
average  for  the  year  is  about  one  bundled  and  sixty.  ' 


The  annual  appropriation  to  support  the  establish- 
ment is  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  present 
keeper  of  the  house  is  Mr.  Charles  Fisher.  Some 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  management  within  a 
few  years  past,  but  no  further  changes  are  now  con- 
templated. 

Affair  at  Young's  House. — About  four  miles 
east  of  Tarrytown,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
northwest  of  White  Plains,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "the  upper  road  ''  to  White 
Plains,  but  is  now  most  frequently  mentioned  as  "  the 
County  House  Road,"  is  the  scene  of  what  the  chron- 
iclers of  the  Revolution  have  designated  as  "  The 
Affair  at  Young's  House,"  on  February  3,  1780.  At 
that  point  the  upper  road  from  Tarrytown,  running 
from  west  to  east,  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the 
road  from  Unionville,  running  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  an  elevated  region,  nearly  midway  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Bronx,  and  from  the  intersec- 
tion here  of  the  two  roads  it  received  long  ago  the 
name  of  "  The  Four  Corners."  The  east  and  west 
road  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  townships 
of  Greenburgh  and  Mount  Pleasant,  so  that  that  part 
of  the  Unionville  road  north  of  it  is  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, while  the  part  south  of  it  is  in  Greenburgh.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Robert  Bonner's  stock  farm  is 
on  the  Mount  Pleasant  side  of"  the  upper  road,"  and 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  farm,  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Unionville  road, 
stands  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Romaine  Brown,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kip  &  Brown,  proprietors 
of  the  old  Broadway  stages.  Just  in  front  of  Mr. 
Brown's  house,  looking  eastward,  and  v.  ithin  the  in- 
closure  of  his  premises,  is  the  yet  discoverable  site 
of  the  famous  house  of  Joseph  Young,  where  the  fight 
took  place  on  February  3,  1780.  The  house  which 
then  stood  there  was  burnt  down  by  the  British,  Hes- 
sians and  Tories  together,  and  the  place  was  known 
as  "  the  Burnt  House  "  until  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre, 
having  concluded  to  leave  the  farm  given  him  by 
Congress,  in  Putnam  County,  as  he  desired  to  live  in 
the  old  neighborhood,  sold  it  and  bought  the  Young 
property,  from  which  fact  the  house  afterwards 
built  took  the  name  of"  The  Van  Wart  House." 

The  Young  house  of  the  Revolution  was  within 
what  was  called  "the  American  lines,"  by  which  was 
meant  that  it  was  within  that  part  of  Westchester 
County  which  was  mainly  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Its  elevated  position,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  attached  and  around  it,  rendered  it 
a  convenient  stopping-place  for  the  Continental  troops 
that  were  designed  to  guard  that  portion  of  the 
county  that  lay  between  Bedford  and  the  Hudson,  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  between  the  Croton  and  the 
lines,  on  the  north  and  south.  These  troops  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  motion,  partly  to  protect  the 
country  and  partly  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy  and  prevent  them  from  planning  an  attack, 
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so  that  generally  they  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
any  one  place.  At  the  time  here  referred  to,  however, 
— that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780, — they 
for  some  reason  remained  at  Young's  house  longer 
than  usual.  The  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  soon 
conveyed  intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  British  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  and  an  expedition  was  soon 
organized  and  dispatched  from  Fort  Knyphausen  to 
attack  them.  That  fort  was  formerly  known  as  Fort 
Washington,  but  after  its  capture  by  General  Knyp- 
hausen, on  November  1*>.  177(5,  the  name  was  changed 
in  honor  of  that  successful  Alsatian  soldier.  The 
place  afterwards,  however,  resumed  its  previous 
name,  and  is  still  known  as  Fort  Washington. 

The  Continental  troops  at  Young's  house  in  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  numbered  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  and  all  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  of  that  State.  The 
larger  part  were  at  the  house,  but  detachments  were 
posted  westward  extending  nearly  two  miles  toward 
the  Hudson  River,  and  eastward  about  three  miles 
toward  the  Bronx.  Pickets  were  also  stationed  in 
front  of  the  entire  line,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  February  2,  1780,  a  force  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  infantry  and  one  hundred  horsemen, 
composed  of  British,  Germans  and  Colonel  Dc  Lau- 
cey's  Tories,  set  out  from  Fort  Knyphausen,  south  of 
Snuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  to  attack  and  capture  the 
Americans  posted  at  Young's  house.  The  whole 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nel- 
son, of  the  Guards.  The  weather  was  cold  and  a  deep 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  Sleighs  had  been  secretly 
provided  to  convey  the  infantry,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  use  them  for  that  purpose,  but  the  troops 
had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  compelled  to  give 
it  up  and  to  send  back  the  sleighs,  together  with  two 
light  field-pieces,  as  the  snow  was  found  to  be  alto- 
gether too  deep  to  admit  of  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  cavalry  kept  the  main  road  going  north  from 
Yonkers  up  the  valley  of  the  Nepperhan,  or  Saw- 
Mill  River,  but  the  infantry  were  obliged  to  get  along 
the  best  way  they  could,  sometimes  in  the  roar],  and 
sometimes  out  of  it  in  the  fields  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  was  a  march  of  about  twenty  miles  by  the 
shortest  route,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of 
Young's  house  until  nearly  nine  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  February  3d. 

The  account  of  this  affair,  written  by  General  Wil- 
liam Heath,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Major- 
General  Heath;  Containing  Anecdotes,  Details  of 
Skirmishes,  Battles  and  other  Military  Events  during 
the  American  War;  written  by  himself;  published 
according  to  Act  of  Congress;  printed  at  Boston, 
August,  1798,"  gives,  substantially,  all  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  his  statements  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
those  given  in  Thacher's  "  Military  Journal  of  the 
American  Revolution  "  and  in  Riving  ton's  Rotjal  Ga- 


zette, published  in  New  York  City  February  9,  1780. 
General  Heath  was  the  last  surviving  major-general 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  he  died  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  his  birth-place,  on  January  '24,  1814. 
The  following  is  his  account  : 

" On  the  morning  of  the  3d  about  9  o'clock,  the  enemy  made  an  at- 
tack on  Lieut.  Col.  Thomson,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  the  lines  ; 
the  Colonel's  force  consisted  of  260  men,  in  five  companies,  properly 
officered  ;  they  were  instructed  to  move  between  Croton  River  and  the 
White  Plains,  Hudson's  River  and  Bedford  ;  never  to  remain  long  at 
any  one  place,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  learn  their  manner 
of  doing  duty,  or  form  a  plan  for  striking  them  in  any  particular  situa- 
tion. The  Colonel  had  for  some  days  taken  post  himself  at  Young's,  not 
far  from  the  White  Plains.  Capt.  Watson,  with  his  company,  was  with 
the  Lieut.  ColoneP;  Capt.  Roberts  and  Capt.  Stoddard,  with  their  com- 
panies, were  on  the  right ;  Capt.  Lieut.  Farley  and  ('apt.  Cooper  on  the 
left.  The  force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  the  four  think  companies  of 
the  first  and  second  British  regiments  of  the  guards — detachments  from 
two  Hessian  battalions — some  mounted  rangers,  and  mounted  refugees, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Col.  Norton,  of  the  guards.  The  roads 
were  so  filled  with  snow  that  the  enemy  advanced  but  slowly,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  field-pieces  behind  on  the  road.  They  were  dis- 
covered at  a  distance  by  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  our  guides,  who,  from 
the  goodness  of  his  horse,  reconnoitred  them  pretty  near.  He  gave  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  notice  of  their  advancing,  and  that  their  force  was 
considerable  and  advised  him  to  take  a  stronger  position  a  little  in  his 
rear.  But  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  very  confident  that  the  enemy 
were  only  a  body  of  horse,  and  that  he  could  easily  disperse  them,  and 
would  not  quit  his  ground.  The  enemy  first  attacked  a  small  advance- 
guard,  consisting  of  a  Sergeant  and  8  men,  who  behaved  well,  and 
meant  to  reach  the  main  body  in  season  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the 
horse,  and  all  taken  piisoners.  The  enemy's  horse  soon  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  Americans,  and  discharged  their  rifles  at  long  shot  and 
waited  the  coming  up  of  the  infantry,  when  a  warm  action  commenced  ; 
the  enemy  scattered,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  trees  in 
the  orchard,  and  closing  up  on  all  sides.  The  companies  of  the  detach- 
ment, which  had  joined,  fought  well.  After  about  15  minutes'  sharp 
conflict,  our  troops  broke  ;  some  took  into  the  house  and  othei-s  made  off; 
the  enemy's  horse  rushing  on  at  the  same  instant  and  the  whole  shout- 
ing. At  this  time  the  t  wo  flank  companies  came  up,  but  finding  how 
matters  stood,  judged  it  best  to  retreat,  Capt.  Stoddard's  company  giving 
a  fire  or  two  at  long  shot,  Capt.  Cooper's,  from  their  distance,  nut  firing 
at  all.  Some  who  were  engaged  effected  their  escape,  p.  ers  were  over- 
taken by  the  horse.  The  enemy  collected  what  prisoners  they  could, 
set  Mr.  Young's  house  and  buildings  on  fire,  and  returned.  Of  the 
Americans  13  were  killed  dead  on  the  spot,  and  Capt.  Roberts,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  lived  but  a  few  minutes.  Seventeen  others  were 
wounded,  several  of  whom  died.  Lieut.  Col.  Thomson  of  Marshall's, 
(  apt.  Watson  of  Greaton's,  Capt.  Lieut.  Farley  of  Wesson's,  Lieut.  Bur- 
ley  of  Tuppcr's,  Lieut.  Maynard  of  Greaton's,  Ensign  Fowler  of  Nixon's, 
Ensign  Bradley  of  Bigelow's,  with  89  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
enemy  left  three  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  a  Captain  of  grenadiers 
was  wounded  in  the  hip  and  a  Lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  thigh. 
The  British,  in  their  account  of  the  action,  acknowledged  that  they  had 
5  men  killed  and  18  wouuded.  Lieut. -Col.  Badlam,  witli  the  relief  for 
the  lines,  was  at  the  time  of  action  far  advanced  on  his  march,  but  not 
within  reach  of  those  engaged. 

"One  Mayhew,  a  pedler  well-known  in  Massachusetts,  was  of  this 
detachment ;  he  made  off  up  the  road,  but  finding  the  horse  rushing  on, 
he  struck  ofl'  into  the  snow  almost  up  to  his  hips.  Two  of  the  enemy's 
horse  turned  into  his  track  after  him  and  gaining  fast  upon  him,  he 
asked  them  if  they  would  give  him  quarter,  they  replied  'Yes,  you  dog, 
we  will  quarter  you.'  This  was  twice  repeated,  when  Mayhew,  finding 
them  inflexible,  determined  to  give  them  one  shot  before  he  was  quar- 
tered ;  and,  turning  round,  discharged  his  piece  at  the  first  horseman, 
who  cried  out,  'The  rascal  has  broke  my  leg,'  when  both  of  them 
turned  their  horses  round  and  went  off,  leaving  Mayhew  at  liberty  to 
tread  back  his  path  to  Uie  road  and  come  off." — Pp.  229-232. 

An  account  of  this  same  affair  at  Young's  house  is 
given  by  Thacher  in  a  single  paragraph  of  his  "Mili- 
tary Journal"  as  follows: 

"  February  (1780). — Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  hail  the  command 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  an  advanced  DarTJ  on  our  lines. 
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He  was  instructed  to  be  constantly  alert  and  in  motion,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  and  form  a  plan  lor  his  destruction. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  detachment  of  British,  Heesiansand  mounted 
refugees  were  discovered  advancing  towards  him,  but,  on  account  of  a 
very  deep  enow  obstructing  the  road,  they  marched  slowly,  and  Colonel 
Thompson  resolved  to  defend  his  ground.  The  enemy's  horse  first  ad- 
Tance.l  and  commenced  skirmishing  till  their  infantry  approached,  when 
a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  about  fifteen  minutes;  some  of 
our  troops  manifested  symptoms  of  cowardice  and  gave  way.  The 
enemy  secured  the  advantage  and  rushed  on  with  a  general  shout  which 
soon  decideil  the  contest.  The  Americans  lost  thirteen  men  killed  and 
Captain  Roberts,  being  mortally  wounded,  soon  expired.  Seventeen 
others  were  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  and  6ix  other 
officers,  with  eighty-nine  rank  and  file,  were  made  prisoners.  Of  the 
enemy,  two  officers  and  eighteen  men  were  wounded  ami  five  men  killed. 
One  of  our  men,  by  the  name  of  Mayhew,  of  Massachusetts,  was  pursued 
by  two  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  snow  being  almost  up  to  his  hips  ;  they 
gained  fast  on  him;  he  Inquired  if  they  would  give  him  quarter  ;  they 
replied,  'Yes,  you  dog,  we  will  quarter  yon,' and  this  was  again  re- 
peated. Mayhew,  in  despair,  resolving  to  give  them  a  shot  before  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  turned  and  fired  at  the  first  horseman,  who  cried 
out,  'The  rascal  has  broken  my  leg,"  when  both  of  them  wheeled  round 
and  rode  off,  leaving  Mayhew  to  rejoice  at  his  fortunate  escape." — Pp. 
189-190. 

There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
General  Heath  and  Dr.  Thacher,  the  latter  giving 
the  name  "  Thompson  "  with  a  p,  and  the  former 
''  Thomson  "  without  it,  but  it  is  deemed  best  to  give 
the  extracts  just  as  they  stand  in  the  printed  volumes. 

The  charge  of  cowardice,  insinuated  against  some 
of  the  Continental  troops  by  Thacher,  does  not  seem 
to  be  sustained  by  the  facts.  The  truth  appears  to 
have  been  quite  the  contrary,  when  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Continentals,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  posted  too 
far  away  to  engage  in  the  conflict,  dared  to  resist 
nearly  six  hundred  disciplined  troops,  and  thus  held 
them  in  check  for  any  length  of  time  at  all,  it  indi- 
cated not  cowardice,  surely,  but  rather  courage  even 
to  the  verge  of  rashness.  Dr.  James  Thacher,  who 
wrote  the  "  Military  Journal,"  was  not  a  soldier,  but 
an  army  surgeon,  who  rendered  excellent  service 
through  the  war,  and  made  in  his  book  a  very  valua- 
ble contribution  to  its  history.  He  was  born  at  Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts,  February  14,  1754,  and  died  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  same  State,  May  26,  1844,  a  little 
over  ninety  years  of  age.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  General  Heath,  who  was  a  soldier,  says  nothing 
to  countenance  the  insinuation  of  cowardice,  which, 
probably,  had  its  origin  among  the  Westchester 
Tories,  and  was  taken  up  by  Thacher  without  being 
carefully  weighed. 

It  is  said  that  while  a  portion  of  the  American 
army  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  Brigadier  - 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciusco  had  his  headqUH  i  ters  at 
the  Four  Corners,  and  also  that  the  duel  fought  "  a 
few  days  "  before  September  •!,  1778,  of  which  Thach- 
er makes  mention,  p.  147,  took  place  near  a  black- 
smith shop,  east  of  the  Four  Corners,  on  the  White 
Plains  road,  between  General  Gates  and  Colonel  Wil 
kins.  Thacher's  account  of  the  d  uel  is  given 
t  bus  : 

"Mb. — A  duel  was  fought  a  few  days  since  between  General  O.  and 
Colonel  W.     Two  shots  were  exchanged    without  bloodshed,  and  a 


reconciliation  was  effected.  The  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  displayed  a  firm- 
ness and  bravery  becoming  their  rank  and  character,  and  have  estab- 
lished their  claim  as  gentlemen  of  honor.  As  their  courage  has  ueTer 
been  called  in  question,  the  present  rencontre  was  unnecessary,  unless 
it  be  to  evince  that  they  possess  malice  enough  in  their  hearts  to  commit 
a  murderous  deed.  The  example  of  superior  officers  will  have  great  in- 
fluence with  those  of  inferior  rank,  whether  contending  with  the  dogi 
of  tear,  or  in  adjusting  the  minor  points  otJumor." 

In  the  interview  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Van 
Wart,  in  his  home  at  Pleasantville  on  June  15,  1*85 
(see  under  Greexburgh),  he  gave  to  the  writer, 
among  other  recitals,  the  following: 

His  mother's  maiden-name  was  Rachel  Storms,  and 
her  house  was  just  down  the  hill  from  the  Four  Cor- 
ners toward  the  west,  on  the  Tarrytown  road.  His 
maternal  uncle,  Nicholas  Storms,  lived  there  at  the 
same  time.  Looking  up  toward  the  east  one  day  he 
saw  a  military  company  maneuvering  at  the  Four 
Corners,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  Young's  house, 
and,  supposing  them  to  be  Americans,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  up  to  learn  the  news.  He  did  not 
discover  until  he  was  right  in  front  of  them  that  they 
were  British  troops  out  on  a  scouting  and  foraging 
expedition.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  for  they  saw 
him,  and  so,  putting  on  a  bold  face,  he  rode  up  aud 
inquired  of  them  what  was  the  news.  They  ordered 
him  to  dismount,  took  him  prisoner  and  kept  his 
horse.  His  sister,  Rachel  Storms,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  was 
sent  to  beg  for  her  brother's  release.  She  did  so,  and 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  one  of  the  soldiers  saiil  to 
the  others,  "Oh,  she  must  be  his  sweetheart.  Let's 
give  him  up.-'  And  they  did.  She  was  sent  back  a 
second  time  to  beg  for  a  cow  they  had  taken,  and 
then,  too,  she  gained  her  request. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Wart,  after  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  his  father  had  sold  the  farm  given  to  him  by 
Congress  in  Putnam  County,  and  had  purchased  the 
Young  place,  at  the  Four  Corners,  described  the 
somewhat  elevated  sandy  field  just  north  of  the  Cor- 
ners, on  the  east  side  of  the  Unionville  road,  as  the 
place  where  some  thirteen  American  and  three  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  tight  at  Young's  house, 
were  buried,  "  and,"  he  added,  "I  have  ploughed 
many  a  furrow  over  the  graves  of  those  who  were 
there  killed." 

It  was  here,  too,  at  the  Four  Corners,  that  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  novel  entitled  "  The  Spy:  A 
Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,"  published  in  1821,  lo- 
cated, in  the  Sixteenth  Chapter,  and  thence  on  to  the 
end,  the  "  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast," 
known,  by  its  old  sign,  written  in  red  chalk,  on  a 
rough  board  suspended  from  its  gallows-looking  posts, 
as  "  Elizabeth  Flanagan,  her  hotel."  The  house  wa§ 
a  rendezvous  for  the  American  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly, according  to  Cooper,  for  the  Virginia  Dragoons, 
under  "  Major  Dunwoodie"  and  '"Captain  Law  ton." 
It  was  at  one  of  their  convivial  meetings  at  the  "  Ho- 
tel Flanagan  "  that  "Captain  Lawton  "'  is  represented 
to  have  sung  his  song  "  to  a  well-known  bacchanalian 
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air,  several  of  his  comrades  helping  him  through  the 
chorus  with  a  fervor  that  shook  the  crazy  edifice  they 
were  in."  And  this,  as  Cooper  gives  it,  was  the 
song : 

"  Now  push  the  mug,  my  jolly  boys, 

And  live,  while'livs  we  can  ; 
To-morrow's  sun  may  euil  your  joys, 

For  briefs  the  hour  of  man. 
And  he  who  bravely  meets  the  foe, 
His  lease  of  life  can  never  know. 

Old  mother  Flanagan,^ 
Come  and  fill  the  can  again  ; 
For  you  can  till,  and  we  can  swill, 
Good  Betty  Flanagan. 

"  If  love  of  life  pervades  your  breast, 
Or  love  of  ease  your  frame  ; 
Quit  honor's  path  for  peaceful  rest, 

And  bear  a  coward's  name  • 
For  soon  and  late  we  danger  know, 
And  fearless  on  the  saddle  go. 

Old  mother,  Ac. 

"  When  foreign  foes  invade  the  land, 
And  wives  and  sweethearts  call  ; 
In  freedom's  cause  we'll  bravely  stand, 

Or  will  as  bravely  fall  ; 
In  this  fair  home  the  fates  have  given, 
We'll  live  as  lords,  or  live  in  heaven. 

Old  mother,"  &c. 

Cooper  adds,  "  At  each  appeal  made  to  herself  by 
the  united  voices  of  the  choir,  Betty  invariably  ad- 
vanced and  complied  literally  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  chorus,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
singers,  and  with  no  small  participation  in  the  satis- 
faction on  her  own  account." 

"  Betty  Flanagan,"  who  kept  the  hotel,  is  said  in 
The  Spy  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  American 
drink,  whatever  it  is,  that  has  since  been  known  as  a 
"cocktail."  Cooper  says  :  "Betty  had  the  merit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  that  beverage  which  is  so  well 
known  at  the  present  hour  to  all  the  patriots  who 
make  a  winter's  march  between  the  commercial  and 
political  capitals  of  this  great  State,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  'cocktail.'  " 

Some  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Westchester 
County  during  that  stormy  period  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Samuel  Young  to  R. 
V.  Morris,  member  of  Assembly,  under  date  of  "Mount 
Pleasant,  January  25,  1814,"  and  published  in  the 
Historical  Maijazine  for  June,  1871.  Judge  Young 
wrote, — 

"  I  resided  in  the  lines  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  until  the  winter  of  1777,  when  my 
father's  house  was  burned  by  order  of  the  British 
General.  The  county  of  Westchester,  very  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  became,  on  account 
of  its  exposed  situation,  a  scene  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. From  the  Croton  to  Kingsbridge  every  species 
of  rapine  and  lawlessness  prevailed.  No  one  went  to 
his  bed  but  under  the  apprehension  of  having  his 
house  plundered  or  burnt,  or  himself  or  family  mas- 
sacred before  morning.    Some  under  the  character  of 


Whigs  plundered  the  Tories,  while  others  of  the  lat- 
ter description  plundered  the  Whigs.  Parties  of  ma- 
rauders assuming  either  character,  or  none,  as  suited 
their  convenience,  indiscriminately  assailed  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  So  little  vigilance  was  used  on 
our  part  that  the  emissaries  and  spies  of  the  enemy 
passed  and  repassed  without  interruption.  These  ca- 
lamities continued  undiminished  until  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Burr,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1778."  Mr. 
Young  then  attached  himself  to  Colonel  Burr's  corps 
of  aids  and  confidential  helpers  as  a  volunteer,  but 
without  pay. 

As  a  companion  picture  of  the  times  and  the  region 
given  in  this  letter  of  Judge  Young,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  statements  of  General  William  Hull,  him- 
self an  army  officer  on  duty  in  Westchester  County 
during  the  period  referred  to.  In  the  book  entitled 
"Revolutionary  Services  and  Civil  Life  of  General 
William  Hull ;  prepared  from  his  Manuscripts  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell ;  together  with  the 
History  of  the  Campaign  of  1812  and  Surrender  of 
the  Post  of  Detroit,  by  his  Grandson,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1848,"  the 
writer  gives  also,  in  connection  with  the  following  ac- 
count, some  curious  explanations  of  the  method  of 
conveying  information  in  those  days: 

"The  Cowboys  and  Skinners  ravaged  the  whole  region.  The  first, 
called  Refugees,  ranked  themselves  on  the  British  side.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  plundering  cattle  and  driving  them  to  the  city  ;  their  name 
is  derived  from  their  occupation.  The  latter,  called  Skinners,  while 
professing  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  were  devoted  to  indis- 
criminate robbery,  murder  and  every  species  of  the  most  brutal  outrage. 
They  seemed,  like  the  savage,  to  have  learned  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  tin- 
sufferings  they  inflicted.  Oftentimes  they  left  their  wretched  victims, 
from  whom  they  had  plundered  their  all,  hung  up  by  their  arms,  and 
sometimes  by  their  thumbs,  on  barn-doors,  enduring  the  agony  of  the 
wounds  that  had  been  inflicted  to  wrest  from  them  their  property. 
These  miserable  beings  we;"e  frequently  relieved  by  our  patrols,  who, 
every  night  scoured  the  country  from  river  to  river.  But,  unhappily, 
the  military  force  was  too  small  to  render  the  succor  so  much  needed  ; 
although  by  its  vigilance  and  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment  on  the 
offenders,  it  kept  in  check,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  lawless  race  of  men. 
The  command  on  the  lines  covered  an  extensive  section  of  country,  ami 
there  were  many  roads  leading  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  different 
stations  which  were  occupied  by  the  detachment.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  avail  of  the  friendly  inhabitants  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  resided  below  the  lines, 
being  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  British,  were  obliged  to  feign  ao 
attachment  they  did  not  feel. 

"Major  Hull  selected  a  certain  number  of  families  on  whose  fidelity 
he  could  rely,  and  formed  a  line  of  them,  extending  from  Kingsbridge 
to  his  most  advanced  guards.  He  requested  these  persons  to  come  to 
him  at  night,  that  he  might  communicate  to  them  his  plan  of  securing 
information,  which  he  said  would  depend  on  their  good  faith,  alertness 
and  secrecy.  He  told  the  man  who  lived  nearest  Kingsbridge,  that 
whenever  he  perceived  any  extraordinary  movement,  or  whenever  the 
enemy  passed  the  bridge,  to  take  a  mug  or  pitcher  in  his  hand,  and  in  a 
careless  manner  go  to  his  neighbour  who  composed  one  of  the  line  fur 
some  cider,  beer,  or  milk,  and  give  him  notice,  and  then  immediately 
return  home.  His  neighbor  was  to  do  the  same,  and  so  on,  until  the  in- 
formation reached  the  station  of  Major  Hull.  Every  individual  thus 
employed  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

"  The  enemy  could  make  no  movement,  without  the  detachment  being 
informed  and  prepared  to  meet  or  avoid  them.  Major  Hull  rewardeil, 
as  he  was  authorized,  these  good  people,  who  could  not,  in  their  situa- 
tion, perform  a  duty  of  this  nature  without  much  personal  risk.  Yet 
they  ceased  not  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  constancy,  by  a 
faithful  devotion  to  their  country's  interests,  while  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  and  surrounded  by  hardships  and  privation."—/^.  147-149. 
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These  representations  are  all  iu  perfect  harmony 
with  the  statements  given  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Van  Wart,  in  his  recital  of  what  he  had 
often  heard  from  his  father.  "  The  British  and  Tories 
came  up  so  often,"  said  he,  "  that  people  did  not  dare 
to  sleep  in  their  houses.  My  father  then  lived  just 
north  of  Mine  Brook,  a  little  stream  so  called  from 
the  supposition  that  there  was  a  gold  mine  in  its  ris- 
ing banks,  because  streaks  of  something  like  gold 
were  found  in  the  rocks  that  were  takeu  from  them. 
The  old  house  was  west  of  the  road,  which  there 
bends  and  runs  down  to  Elmsford,  just  a  little  in  front 
of  the  new  or  later  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Frank 
Decker,  and  near  to  the  Mine  Brook,  which  there 
flows  westward  across  the  road.  In  the  glen  or  ravine 
east  of  the  road  my  father's  family  made  a  little 
house  of  straw,  and  often  five  or  six  would  go  up  there 
to  spend  the  night.  After  getting  into  it,  they  would 
stop  up  the  hole  or  eutrance  with  sheaves  of  straw,  so 
that  altogether  it  appeared  from  the  outside  to  be  a 
simple  straw  stack.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
sleep  undisturbed.  On  one  occasion  a  British  cavalry 
company  came  up,  and  charged  on  the  old  house 
across  the  road.  The  dog  outside  set  up  a  great  bark- 
ing, which  notified  the  inmates  of  their  danger.  My 
father,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  my  uncle,  Nicholas 
Storm,  made  their  escape  out  of  the  back-door,  but  a 
man  named  Moses  Harris  and  some  others  were  cap- 
tured." 

Union ville. — Unionville  is  a  quiet  little  hamlet 
in  the  midst  of  a  productive  farming  region, situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Neperan  or  Haw-Mill  River, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  twenty- eight 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  township  of  Mount  Pleasant,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Tarrytown,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  miles  north  of  White  Plains. 
Though  the  place  is  known  as  Unionville,  the  post- 
office  has  always  retained  the  name  of  Neperan, 
which  it  derived  from  the  fact  that  that  stream  runs 
through  the  western  border  of  the  hamlet.  The  pop- 
ulation is  small,  not  over  two  hundred  at  the  utmost, 
and  probably  less.  The  places  of  business  are  a  grocery 
and  dry-goods  store,  a  freight,  express  and  passen- 
ger depot  connected  with  the  Harlem  Railroad,  a 
pickle-factory,  a  blacksmith-shop  and  a  saw  and 
grist-mill.  There  are  also  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dwellings  in  the  neighborhood.  Just  back  of  the 
place,  on  the  west,  rises  a  high  hill  or  mountain, 
known  to  some  as  Mount  Pleasant  and  Mount  Zion, 
but  usually  spoken  of  as  Buttermilk  Hill.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  it  is  very  extensive  and  striking. 
New  York  City  and  the  East  River  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  also  the  region  lying  upon  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  To  the  spectator  on 
the  summit  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  seem  to  be 
lost,  and  the  whole  country  below  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  level  plain.    The  locality  is  said  to  be 


one  of  more  than  ordinary  healthfulness,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  monuments  in  the  Old  Reformed 
Church  burial-ground  show  that  the  people  there 
have  frequently  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  some 
of  them  to  over  one  hundred  years,  and  many  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  nineties. 

The  Reformed  Church  is  the  only  religious  society 
in  the  place.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1*18, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Smith,  pastor 
of  the  old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  who  de- 
voted a  part  of  his  time  to  this  new  enterprise.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  Westchester  County 
were  then  connected  with  the  Classis  of  New  York, 
j  and  the  records  of  that  body  show  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  to  effect  the  organization,  and 
that  he  afterwards  reported,  at  a  meeting  of  Classis 
held  October  17,  1820,  that  the  work  assigned  him 
had  been  performed.  Being  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  all  its 
records  were  kept  in  the  books  of  that  church,  so 
that  the  church  of  Unionville  never  had  any  sepa- 
rate record  of  its  own  membership  until  the  year  1*40, 
when  they  were  copied  from  the  records  of  the  old 
church,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  church 
of  Unionville  had  a  record  of  its  own. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
G.  Smith.  A  document  drawn  up  by  him,  and  still 
I  preserved  in  his  own  clear  handwriting  by  the  consis- 
|  tory,  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiar  complication  in 
which  the  church  was  involved,  by  having  undertaken 
to  transact  business  in  a  too  careless  way  before  it 
had  a  legal  corporate  existence,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  some  important  dates  and  facts  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  church.  The  document,  which  will 
explain  itself,  is  as  follows  : 

"  May  K>,  182T. 

"  The  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Unionville,  to  the 
heirs  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Kay,  deceased,  sendeth  greeting. 
"  Gentlemen ,— Whereas,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  section  of  country, 
known  anil  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Union  Ville,  in  the  town  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  County  of  West  Chester,  and  State  of  New  York,  Did,  Id 
tho  year  181X,  build  a  house  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  which  for 
that  purpose  hath  been  occupied  ever  since. 

"The  ground  for  this  house  and  Grave-yard,  containing  our  Acre, 
wus  got  of  Thomas  Hammond,  since  deceased,  which  cost  thoui  fiftj- 
nine  dollars.  Hut  as  this  was  a  new  Congregation  not  yet  Organiied, 
and  without  a  Consistory,  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  people  that  the 
Itev1  Thomas  Q.  Smith  should  take  a  Deed  of  said  Hammond,  and  thatas 
soon  as  the  people  could  be  organized  into  a  Church,  that  the  aid 
Thomas  G.  Smith  should  give  the  Consistory  of  said  Church  a  deed  for 
■aid  land  similar  to  the  deed  which  he  received  of  said  Thomas  Ham- 
mond. All  this  was  done.  But  bo  it  remenil>ered,  That  before  the  eie- 
cutlng  of  said  Deed  by  the  said  Hammond  to  the  saiil  Smith,  that  he, 
the  said  Thomas  Hammond,  was  questioned  and  examined  by  numbers 
belonging  to  said  Congregation,  Whether  then-  was  any  Incumbrancai 
upon  said  Land  by  Mortgages,  Judgments,  Ac,  who  always  an-»ered. 
that  there  were  none  oxeept  one  mortgage  of  About  Kight  hundred,  In 
I  favor  of  Lawyer  Mitrhel,  of  White  plains.  That  there  were  no  Incum- 
brances upon  said  Land,  either  by  Mortgages  or  otherwise,  the  mSA 
Thomas  Hammond  repeatedly  declared.  It  is  true,  we  might  have 
searched  the  Kecords,  but  as  Thomas  Hammond  was  a  Member  iu  full 
Communion  in  tho  Church,  and  as  it  would  have  lietrayed  a  w  ant  of  con- 
fidence in  the  man,  We  confided  in  his  declaration,  which  hath  proven  • 
source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation  to  us.  It  w  as  about  4  or  ."•  yean 
after  the  building  of  said  church  that  we  found  there  was  ft  Mortgage 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Kay.    The  alxive  is  a  plain  and  simple  stale- 
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ment  of  facta,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  ready  to  give  you  the  most  and  fired  two  pistols  through  the  window.  Then,  dis- 
clear,  ample  and  satisfactory  Testimony.    We  would  likewise  state  to     —.——_*!__  u  „  i  i  "a-  xi_     i_  .  ,  ...  ' 

'  ..       ..   ..  ,.     „     ..     „       ,       .     .,  ,        mounting  he  rushed  into  the  house  and  killed  both 

you  that  your  >  enerahle  I  liner,  (  omelius  Ray,  who  we  humbly  hope      ,  wvu 

the  unoffending  soldiers  with  his  sword  before  thev 


Consistory  and  Congregation  from  said  Mortgagi 
Arising  therefrom.  Of  this  declaration  of  your  Venerable  father  we  are 
ready  to  give  you  ample  satisfaction.  It  is  now  our  province  to  give  you 
a  description  of  the  house  and  grave-yard.  The  House  is  a  wooden 
building,  in  dimensions,  40  feet  by  36,  all  finished  but  the  seats.  The 
Grave-yard  contains  about  one  Acre,  perhaps  something  less.  I  n  said  Grave- 
yard  there  are  interred  about  the  number  of  60  or  70  persons,  and  a 
number  of  Marble  monuments  are  erected  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
The  Church  and  grave-yard  adjoining  thereto  make  both  a  solemn  and 
respectable  appearance.  Now,  Gentlemen,  to  you,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Kay,  we  apply  '  that  you  would  exonerate  and  acquit  us  from 
said  Mortgage.'    We  indeed  find  the  Church  and  Grave-yard  compre 


is  now  enjoying  the  smiles  of  his  God  in  a  happy  Eternity,  repeatedly 
•old  us  that  we  should  not  be  hurt.  And,  but  a  very  short  time  before  J  COllld  make  eflectual  resistance.  Mr.  Newman  Still 
his  death,  He  said  that  it  was  his  determination  to  exonerate  the  has  in  his  possession  an  old  musket  that  belonged  tO 
Consistory  and  Congregation  from  said  Mortgage  and  from  all  trouble     u:„    Ta  v.  j  l  ^  •     ,i  7  . 

1  his  father.  It  has  a  deep  sabre-cut  in  the  stock  that 
was  made  by  a  British  trooper  in  a  cavalry  charge,  in 
which  he  was  himself  killed  by  Mr.  Newman's 
father. 

On  the  ridge  east  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  are  two 
earthworks,  or  temporary  forts,  that  were  thrown  up 
during  the  Revolution.  They  were  once  at  the  out- 
posts of  the  American  army,  and  are  even  yet  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  Flykill  Brook,  run- 
bended  in  the  Advei  tizement  for  the  sale  of  your  other  property  j  but  '  ning  through  Ullioiiville,  and  ill  front  of  the  old  forts 
we  cannot  behove  but  that  vou  will  •  J  i   j 

was  dammed  up  in  order  to 
throw  back  the  water,  and 
thus  retard  the  march  of 
the  British  troops.  The 
dam  is  even  now  quite  dis- 
cernible, and  is  to  the  pre- 
sent day  known  as  "  the 
Yankee  Dam." 

Pleasantville.— The 
most  northerly  village  in 
the  township  of  Mount 
Pleasant  is  Pleasantville, 
on  the  line  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Union- 
ville,  and  thirty-one  miles 
from  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  in  New  York  City. 
The  place  was  formerly 
known  as  "Clark's  Cor- 
ners." It  is  about  equid- 
istant from  Bedford,  White 
Plains  and  Tarrytown,  be- 
ing about  eight  miles  from 
each.  The  situation  is  de- 
sirable, and  the  village, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a 
pleasant  agricultural  dis- 


give  Orders  to  your  Agent  to  ex- 
empt said  House  and  Yard  from 
sale.  We  think,  that  if  it  should  be 
your  pleasure  to  Grant  the  prayer  of 
our  petition  that  it  would  redound 
to  your  honor,  and  to  your  temjioral 
and  eternal  interest,  and  even  the 
people  of  Cnion  Ville,  as  well  as 
the  world  at  large,  w  herever  this 
should  be  publish'1  would  praise  you 
for  your  generous  Conduct,  and  for 
the  respect  and  esteem  that  you 
have  shown  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  the  Worship  and  Temple 
of  the  living  God. 

"And  we  appoint  Doctor  Isaac  G. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown 
to  present  our  petition. 

"Signed  Thomas  G.  Smith,  Pas'. 

11  Benjamin  Brown. 

'■Abraham  Onderdnnk. 

11  John  Newman. 

"  Jonathan  Newman. 

"William  W.  Yerks. 

"  Isaac  G.  Graham,  Jr." 

Including  its  first  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
Smith,  the  church  of  Un- 
ion ville  has  had  ten  pastors 
since  its  organization  and 
one  stated  supply.  Its  last 
pastor,  who isstill  in  office, 
is  the  Rev.  Peter  A.  Wes- 
sels,  who  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibilities May   1,  1884 


trict,  has  a  population  of 
His  predecessor,  the  not  far  from  sixteen  hundred.  The  village  con- 
Rev.  Howard  Harris,  resigned  the  charge  in  January,  '  tains  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
18.H4,  in  order  to  become  a  missionary  to  Japan,  where  citizens  in  the  county.  Among  the.se  was  Mosea 
he  is  now  laboring  under  the  care  of  the  Foreign  |  Pierce  whose  ancestry  dated  back  over  one  hundred 
Missionary   Board  of  the  Reformed  Church.    The  vears. 


church  reports  a  membership  of  ninety-eight. 

The  country  around  Unionville  was  involved  in 
great  uncertainties  and  dangers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  site  of  the  old  farm-house,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Alvah  Newman,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  tragedy  in  those  perilous  times. 
Two  Continental  soldiers,  on  their  way  home  after 


Mr.  Tierce  was  born  March  !>,  1816,  on  the  Pierce 
homestead,  just  north  of  Pleasantville.  The  farm  on 
which  he  was  born  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  fifth  generation  of  the  name.  It  formed  a  part 
<>('  the  Philipse  Manor,  and  was  rented  early  in. the 
last  century  by  James  Pierce,  who  wits  born  in  17(>0, 


havin<r  been  honorably  discharged,  stopped  at  the  old  1  and  with  Elizabeth  Cock,  his  wife,  came  from  Long 
bouse,  which  was  then  used  as  a  tavern.  They  had  Island,  settling  upon  and  occupying  it  for  many  years, 
not  been  there  long  when  a  British  trooper  rode  up  I  One  of  their  numerous  children,  Janus  Pierce,  who 
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married  Martha  Leggett,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  con- 
tinued to  rent  it  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  it  fell  iuto  the  family  possession  by 
purchase. 

A  son  of  the  last-named  couple,  Joseph,  married 
Hannah  Sutton,  of  New  Castle,  and,  in  turn,  settled 
upon  the  homestead.  Their  sou,  Moses,  who  mar- 
ried Esther  Carpenter,  of  New  Roehelle,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Early  in  life  he  achieved  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  a  fearless  upholder  of  just 
and  right  principles,  even  though  those  principles 
were  unpopular  and  their  championship  fraught  with 
danger  both  to  life  and  property.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  was  secretary  of  the  first  temperance  organization 
formed  in  his  neighborhood,  and  continued  to  ear- 
nestly support  that  cause 
till  his  death.  He  was  also 
violently  opposed  to  the 
.system  of  human  slavery 
formerly  existing  in  the 
South. 

Early  convinced,  with 
his  entire  family,  of  the 
injustice  and  wrong  of 
slave-holding,  he  cheer- 
fully met  the  odium  and 
danger  attendant  upon 
such  a  course  at  the  time, 
and,  together  with  his 
son,  he  speeded  many 
fugitive  slaves  along  the 
mythical  track  of  the 
"  Un  dergrou  nd  Rail  road ' ' 
to  the  next  station,  at 
the  Jay  homestead,  en 
route  for  Canada.  In  later 
years  the  subject  of  peace, 
and  the  settlement  of 
all  civil  and  domestic 
difficulties  by  arbitration, 
interested  Mr.  Pierce 
deeply. 

In  the  religious  meeting 
— that  of  the  Society  pi 

Friends,  held  at  the  old  meeting-house  at  Chappaqua, 
in  his  neighborhood — he  held  high  positions  by  right, 
for  he  was  thoughtful,  public-spirited  and  warm- 
hearted. Full  of  kind  attentions  for  the  aged,  good 
counsel  for  the  young  and  an  open  hand  for  the 
needy,  a  patron  of  education  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  and  himself  inclined  by  taste  to  intellectual 
things,  such  a  man  must  ever  be  a  great  loss  to  fam- 
ily, church  and  county.  He  died,  universally  respected 
and  beloved,  April  80,  1886. 

Pleasantville  is  a  place  of  considerable  business 
activity,  and  has  four  shoe-factories,  one  shirt- factory, 
and  a  marble  quarry  and  lime-works  a  little  out  of 
the  village. 

Of  the  shoe-factories,  Mr.  Slagle's  is  probably  the 


largest,  doing  a  business  of  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  employing  about  seventy-five  hands, 
and  turning  out  at  times  one  thousand  pairs  of  infants' 
shoes  per  week,  besides  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Win.  Bell,  with  a  plant  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
employs  seventy  hands,  male  and  female.  The  pro- 
duct consists  of  children's,  misses'  and  women's  shoes. 

Messrs.  Israel  &  Zarr  do  a  business  not  vfcry  differ- 
ent in  amount,  but  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
hand-made  work  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Rufus  Hadley  also  does  probably  a  higher  class 
of  work,  manufacturing  superior  goods,  but  less  in 
quantity.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  shoe 
manufactory  is  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed is  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three 
hundred. 

The  shirt-factory  owned 
by  Mr.  Charles  Quimby, 
represents  a  capital  of 
about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  from  it  there  are 
put  out  every  week  about 
three  hundred  dozen 
shirts.  This  establish- 
ment provides  work  for  a 
large  number  of  persons, 
either  in  the  factory  itself 
or  at  their  homes. 

From    the  extensive 
marble  quarry,  near  the 
village,  many  prominent 
buildings  in  New  York 
City  have  re<  oived,  either 
for  walls  or  trimmings, 
their  glistening  ''snow- 
flake  marble."  Improved 
modern   machinery  and 
methods  are  used  for  get- 
ting out  and  dressing  the 
marble  for  monumental, 
ornamental  and  general 
building  purposes. 
The  Snow-Flake  Lime- Works,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, were  established  about  1865,  by  A.  Wild  & 
Son,  who  manufactured  lime  in  an  old-fashioned  kiln. 
For  several  years  past  patent  perpetual  kilns  have  been 
used,  in  which  the  fires  are  kept  burning  continually, 
and  the  stone  is  put  in  at  the  toj)  of  the  kilns  as  fast 
as  the  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.    The  stone 
used  for  this  purpose  is  an  almost  absolutely  pure 
and  white  dolomite,  its  analysis  showing: 

Carbonate  of  Lime  54.02 

"        "  Magnesia  45.04 

Jif  ,      "  Iron  16 

Alumina  07 

Silica  10 


99  Oi)  per  cent. 
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The  quarry  is  about  two  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
works,  and  apparently  contains  sufficient  stone  for 
many  years.  The  drilling  is  done  by  a  steam  rock 
drill,  and  the  broken  stone  is  elevated  to  the  top  of 
the  kiln  by  steam-power.  The  works  are  now  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  S.  Wood  Cornell,  of  Pleasantville. 
The  capacity  of  the  works  is  upward  of  fifty  thousand 
bushels  pkr  year,  the  manufacture  of  which  con- 
sumes about  three  thousand  cords  of  wood. 

Mr.  Cornell  is  also  proprietor  of  the  lumber  and 
coal-yard  at  this  place,  formerly  owned  by  R.  S. 
Haviland  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  was  a  member  for 
thirteen  years  previous  to  his  purchase  of  the  busi- 
ness on  January  1,  1880. 

Pleasantville  contains  a  number  of  stores,  and  also 
various  mechanic  shops.  There  are  persons  resid- 
ing here  who  do  business 
in  New  York  City,  going 
down  by  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road in  the  morning  and 
returning  at  night. 

There  are  four  churches 
in  the  village,  the  Metho- 
dist, the  Presbyterian,  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  origin  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church 
dates  back  at  least  to  1818, 
when  Henry  Clark  and 
Rachel  Clark,  his  wife, 
conveyed  by  deed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  church, 
James  Fish,  Harvey  Pal- 
mer and  Henry  Clark, 
land  for  the  erection  of  a 
church.  The  pastor  at  the 
time  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Rushnell.  The  member- 
ship at  the  beginning  was 
very  small,  but  now  num- 
bers two  hundred  and 

forty.    The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  Colden. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Palmer  family  in  America  were 
three  brothers,  of  whom  Abijah  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Stephen  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer's  grandfather 
was  Stephen  Palmer,  who  owned  and  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  Philipse  Manor,  and  his  father  was  Harvey 
Palmer,  who  also  inherited  this  ground  and  occupied 
it  through  life,  leaving  it  to  his  son  John,  in  whose 
possession  it  still  remains.  Stephen  Palmer  was  born 
on  the  old  homestead,  near  Pleasantville,  March  4, 
IX25.  He  spent  his  early  days  in  the  district  school 
of  his  neighborhood,  and  afterward  became  engaged 
in  fanning,  which  he  has  since  conducted. 

He  is  active  in  the  religious  c  ircles  of  Pleasantville, 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
has  been  since  bis  eighteenth  year.  He  has  from  time 
to  time  held  the  office  of  steward  and  trustee  in  that 
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body,  and  is  greatly  respected  by  his  brethren  for  his 
consistent  Christian  life.  He  married,  November  15, 
1848,  Miss  Sarah  Hobby,  daughter  of  Wright  Hobby. 
He  has  four  children — Ambrose  E.,  Jennie  L.,  Henry 
H.  C.  and  Wright  H. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  of  more  recent  date, 
having  been  organized  with  thirteen  members  on 
January  19,  1880.  The  present  house  of  worship  was 
built  the  first  year  after  the  organization.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  November  2,  18*0,  and  the  edifice 
was  first  used  for  public  worship  on  July  17,  1881, 
although  it  was  not  dedicated  until  November  21, 
1882.  It  has  received  forty  members  since  its  organi- 
zation, so  that  it  now  numbers  in  full  communion 
fifty-three.  The  church  has  before  it  an  important 
and  promising  field,  and  is  doing  its  work  with  en- 
couraging success.  Its 
first  and  only  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Manfred  P.  Welcher. 

The  public  schools  of- 
Pleasantville  are  large 
and  flourishing.  There 
are  three  practicing  phy- 
sicians in  the  place,  Drs. 
Fowler, Sw i  ft  and  DeHart. 

The  village  is  distin- 
guished as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Van  Wart,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Isaac 
Van  Wart,  oneof  the  cap- 
tors of  Major  Andre. 

He  is  the  youngest  of 
five  children,  and  was 
born  September  2S,  1799, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  on  a 
farm  which  was  purchased 
from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  property  con- 
ferred upon  his  father  by 
the  State,  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  services 
which  he  had  rendered  the  country.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  district  school  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
leaving  it  for  the  activities  of  farm-life,  in  which  he 
continued  during  his  business  career.  He  has  alw  ays 
been  an  active  Christian.  He  first  connected  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  White  Plains, 
in  which  he  remained  about  sixty  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Pleasantville  and  became  a  member  of  the 
church  there.  He  h:is  served  as  a  local  preacher  for 
many  years,  and  h:is  been  exceedingly  active  in  re-  i 
ligious  work.  He  married  Esther  Fowler,  daughter  ' 
of  Moses  Fowler,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  has  three 
children — Fannie  M.,  Esther  and  Hannah  E.  His 
great  age  and  hi-  consistent  Christian  example  render  ' 
his  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant  a  continual  agency 
for  good. 

It  was  at  Pleasantville,  or  near  it,  that  "  The  West- 
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Chester  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Children" 
first  established  itself,  and  commenced  its  beneficent 
career.  The  institution  was  organized  mainly  through 
the  indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  that 
remarkable  woman,  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Vincent,  wife  of  Frank  Vincent,  Esq., 
of  Tarrytown,  on  February  12,  1880, 
incorporated  on  February  28,  1880,  and 
re-incorporated  on  June  29,  1888.  The 
Home  was  soon  secured  and  provided  at 
Pleasantville,  and  the  practical  working 
of  the  organization  was  commenced. 
The  object  of  it  is  best  expressed  by  a 
clause  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  which 
says : 

"  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  receive  all  such 
children  as  may  be  legally  committed  to  its  charge  or 
care,  in  a  temporary  home,  in  which  such  children 
may  be  maintained,  nursed  and  taken  care  of,  and  re- 
ceive instruction,  training  and  discipline,  and  be 
taught  to  labor  in  such  useful  manner  as  may  be 
most  instructive  and  conducive  to  the  future  useful- 
ness of  such  children,  until  they  shall  be,  under  the  j 
care  and  direction  of  the  society,  placed  in  proper 
and  suitable  families  and  homes,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  or  be  otherwise  disposed  of  according 
to  law.  And  it  is  the  further  object  of  this  society  to 
look  after  and  exercise  such  friendly  and  parental 
guardianship  over  such  children  as  they  may  be  able 
and  by  law  entitled  to  do  until  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  majority." 

The  growth  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  will  be 
indicated  by  a  few  simple  facts  in  its  history.  On 
April  1,  1880,  there  were  thirty-one  children  in  the 
Home.  On  March  31,1885,  there  were  eighty-two. 
But  during  this  time  the  whole  number  admitted  was 
four  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  whole  number 
discharged  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-three.  ( >f 
those  thus  discharged,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  were 
returned  to  their  parents  or  friends,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  were  placed  in  good  homes,  one  was 
adopted,  ten  were  sent  to  other  institutions,  and  three 
died. 

In  the  management  of  the  institution  it  was  found 
that  more  room  and  better  facilities  were  required  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  it  was  seen  to  be 
desirable,  besides,  that  the  house  should  be  located  at 
sonic  more  central  point  in  the  county.  The  want 
thus  felt  was  generously  provided  for,  and  by  volun- 
tary contributions  the  society  was  enabled  to  purchase 
and  to  remove  into  its  new  quarters  on  North  Street, 
in  the  village  of  White  Plains,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1885. 

To  the  great  grief  of  her  fellow-workers,  and 
to  that,  indeed,  of  the  whole  community,  in  which 
her  noble  qualities  caused  her  to  be  so  loved  and  \ 
honored,  Mrs.  Vincent  suddenly  died,  on  November 
10,  1883.  Hut  the  work,  that  owed  so  much  to  her 
broad  philanthropy  and  her  remarkable  executive 
ii. — 30 


force,  has  since  been  carried  on  by  a  band  of  gener- 
ous-hearted women,  who  are  every  way  worthy  of 
the  honor  and  the  responsibility  devolved  upon 
them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OSSINING.1 

BY  C1EOBGE  JACKSON  FISHER,  M.D., 
Of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

The  township  of  Ossining  is  in  tin;  form  of  an 
irregular  rhomb,  being  about  five  miles  in  length 
(from  north  to  south)  and  about  two  miles  broad.  Its 
area  is  not  far  from  ten  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  east,  by  the  town  of 
New  Castle ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River.  It  lies 
thirty  miles  north  of  New  York  City  and  nearly  ten 
miles  east  of  the  City  Hall. 


1  The  only  history  of  the  town  of  Ossining  which  has  been  written  anil 
published  previous  to  this,  is  that  by  Robert  Bolton,  Jr.,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  County  of  Westchester,"  vol.  i.  pages  488-512,  N<  .v  York,  1848  ; 
and  the  same,  with  slight  alterations  and  additions,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
second  and  last  edition,  pages  1  to  2fi,  New  York,  1881.  In  both  editions 
;>nly  twenty-five  octavo  pages  are  devoted  to  this  town,  several  of  which 
are  filled  with  inscriptions  from  the  tombstones  in  our  cemeteries. 

There  have  been  published  in  years  pasta  number  of  maps  of  the 
town  of  Ossining  and  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing.  In  1862  Clark  & 
Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  very  accurate  11  Map  of  the  Town- 
ships of  Ossining  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  from 
Kccent  and  Actual  Survey."  The  scale  was  three  inches  to  a  mile.  At 
one  side  was  a  map  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing.  The  borders  of  this  large 
map  were  illustrated  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  prominent  resi- 
dences, including  one  of  the  quaint  old  "  Lockadian  Gardens,"  a  spot 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  of  the  village.  It 
was  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Klunder,  the  distinguished 
florist  and  lloral  decorator. 

In  1881  G.  W.  and  Walter  S.  Bromley,  of  New  York  City,  published  a 
quarto  "  Atlas  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y."  The  town  of  Ossining  is 
represented  in  a  map  OH  a  scale  of  two  thousand  feet  to  an  inch  ;  Sing 
Sing  on  a  scale  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  to  an  inch . 

In  1884  L.  It.  Burleigh,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  published  a  lithographic  birds- 
eye  view  of  Sing  Sing,  twenty  by  thirty  inches  square. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  extreme  degree  to  which  the  speculative  spirit 
of  1830  was  carried  in  the  matter  of  growth  in  cities  and  villages,  we 
find  registered  in  the  county  ball  of  lecords  "  a  map  of  three  hundred 
building-lots,  eligibly  situated  in  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  August, 
lSliS,  by  Samuel  S.  Doughty,  of  New  York  City,  surveyor."  This  map 
is  of  the  farm  of  fifty-two  acres,  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Kane.  It  was 
laid  out  in  plots  lying  on  six  parallel  streets  running  north  and  south, 
which  were  crossed  by  one  at  right-angles,  put  down  as  Hudson  A  ve- 
nue. Other  sections  have  been  mapped  out  iu  village  lots  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  with  equally  negative  results. 
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The  town  of  Ossining  was  organized  May  2,  1 84o.1 
It  was  formerly  included  in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. 

The  names  "Ossin-ing  :'  and  "Sing  Sing"  are  of 
unquestionable  Indian  origin.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  "Ossining"'  and  its  derivation  were  given  bj 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Schoolcraft,  in  1844,  at  the  request  of 
General  Aaron  Ward,  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district  at  that  time.  We  are  told  that  the  word  Ossin, 
in  the  Chippeway  language,  signifies  "astone;  "  that 
Oesinee,  or  Ossineen,  is  the  plural  for  "  stones."  1  This 
etymology  was  accepted,  and,  in  May,  1X4">,  when  our 
town  was  taken  from  Mount  Pleasant,  it  received  the 
name  of  "  Ossin-sing."  In  March,  1846,  it  was 
changed  (by  dropping  the  third  *)  and  made  to  read 
"  Ossin-ing,"  and  still  later  the  hyphen  was  omitted. 

The  name  of  the  village  has  a  more  ancient  origin 
and  use.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  locality  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the  Mo- 
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began  Indians,  known  ;is  "  Sint  Snicks."  They  owned 
the  territory  as  far  north  as  the  Croton  River,  then 
called  the  "Kitchewan,"  the  tribe  inhabiting  above 
this  stream  being  the  "  Kitchawongs."  An  Indian 
village  occupied  the  present  site  of  Sing  Sing,  and 
bore  the  name  "Sink  Sink."  The  Kill-brook  was 
called  "  Sint-Sinck,"  or,  at  least,  it  is  so  written  on  a 
map  which  bears  the  date  of  160!). 

In  or  about  the  year  1680  a  patent  was  granted  by 
the  British  crown  to  one  Vredryck  Flypsen,  or,  as 
afterward  written,  "  Frederick  I'hilipse,"  permitting 
him  "to  freely  buy"  the  district  of  country  extend- 
ing from  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  northward  to  the 
Croton  River.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  he 
secured  the  whole  region  specified.  The  last  pur- 
chase of  land  from  the  Indians  was  made  August  24, 

1  Scwion  l.iiwn,  184S,  Clittp.  :in,  Sit.  ft. 

1 N.  Y.  Hist.  Sue.  Proc  ,  1*44,  p.  101.  Trnns.  Am.  Auti<|.  Soc.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  71). 


1685,  being  the  "  tract  or  parcel  of  land  commonly 
called  Sinck  Sinck."  Frederick  Philipse  first  spelled 
!  the  nameas  two  words  "  Cinque  Singte"  and  afterwards 
I  as  one  word,  with  the  same  letters,  but  without  the 
second  capital.  Thus  it  is  seen  the  stream,  the  tribe 
and  their  original  village,  all  were  called  by  a  name 
the  sound  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  various  ren- 
derings above  cited,  and  which  the  present  name  per- 
petuates. It  will  be  found  variously  written  on  old 
maps  and  in  ancient  documents — Cinque  Singte, 
Cinquesingte,  Sink  Sink,  Sinck  Sinck,  Sin  Sinck, 
Sint  Sinck  and  Sin-sing.  Ours  is  the  only  village  in 
the  world  that  bears  this  musical  name. 

TOPOGRAPHY. — The  town  lies  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Hudson,  the  rock  and  land  rising  more  or  less 
abruptly  from  the  river  margin,  until,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  back,  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  three  hun- 
dred feet;  and  still  farther  from  the  river  the  hills 
are  from  five  hundred  to  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
above  tide-water.  There  is  but  very  little  level  land 
in  the  whole  township.  At  different  elevations  there  * 
are  beautiful  terraces,  or  small  plateaus,  which  atlord 
delightful  sites  for  building.  It  contains  no  lakes  or 
ponds  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  quite  free  from 
swamps  and  marshes.  There  are  no  very  large  streams 
in  the  town,  though  there  are  several  fine  brooks, 
which  vary  greatly  in  size  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  town  is  separated  at  the  eastern  border 
from  Mount  Pleasant  by  the  Pocantico  River,  which 
1  is  a  fine  stream  of  water.  The  northern  extremity  of 
the  town,  above  the  railroad,  is  w;ished  by  the  Croton 
River  for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile.  The  Croton 
Aqueduct  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  town, 
crossing  the  Kill-brook,  at  Sing  Sing,  by  means  of  a  i 
magnificent  granite  arch,  of  eighty-eight  feet  span,  I 
and  at  an  elevation  above  the  brook  of  over  one  lain-  I 
dred  feet.  "The  Croton  Arch"  is  a  very  striking  | 
feature  of  our  village.  The  new  aqueduct,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  will  pass  subterraneoiisly 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  border  of  the 
township. 

The  prevailing  rocks  are  an  imperfect  granite,  and 
a  gneiss  varying  much  in  stratification  and  solidfty. 
Many  boulders  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  size.  Most  of  them  are  fragments 
of  our  own  rock-beds,  while  many  are  of  foreign  ma- 
'  terial,  having  found  their  way  here  during  the  drift  I 
period,  of  which  they  are  not  the  only  remaining 
evidence.  The  surface  of  most  of  our  rocks  are  well 
polished  and  furrowed  by  the  same  agency. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  town  where  the 
dolomitic  limestone,  which  exists  in  several  localities  jl 
in  Westchester  County,  crops  out;  but  it  is  only  , 
quarried  to  any  considerable  extent  on  the  New  York    .  j 
State  Prison  grounds.    It  is  a  species  of  marble,  and 
hears  the  name  of  the  locality  from  w  hich  it  is  taken,  || 
as  the  Sing  Sing,  or  Pleasantville,  or  Kastehester  J 
I  marble.     It  differs  from  common  marble  in  being  a  ,  , 
I  bibasic  mineral.    Ordinary  marble  is  a  simple  car-  j 
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bonate  of  lime,  while  this  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  and  ;i 
carbonate  of  magnesium.    It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
granular  and  readily  disintegrates  by  exposure  to  at- 
mospheric influences.    It  is  this  quality  that  renders 
it  unsuitable  as  a  building  stone  for  permanent  struc- 
tures.   Much  of  this  marble,  however,  is  very  com- 
pact, crystalline  and  solid,  making  an  excellent  build- 
ing material,  and  has  heretofore  been  largely  employed 
for  this  purpose, 
f    The  extensive  buildings  erected  by  the  State,  for 
/  the  prisons  and  shops  at  Sing  Sing,  including  the 
large  Doric  structure  formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  fe- 
male convicts,  were  all  made  from  these  quarries. 
Grace  Church  on  Broadway,  the  United  States  Sub- 
Treasury  building  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  for- 
merly the  United  States  Custom-House,  were  also 
-  built  of  Sing  Sing  marble.     To  these  can  be  added 
I  the  city  hall  and  the  hall  of  records  in  the  city  of 
\  Albany,  two  very  substantial  and  noble  structures. 
Some  of  the  finest  residences  of  Sing  Sing  were  also 
!  built  of  this  material.     The  "  Robinson  Mansion," 
/the  "Ward  Mansion"  (now  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
j  Henry  J.  Baker),  the  "  Smull  Mansion  "  (the  present 
,  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Larkin)  and  the  residence 
of  Mr.  L.  M.  Cobb.     The  Mount  Pleasant  Academy 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sing  Sing  are  also 
built  from  the  same  material  from  these  quarries. 
There  are  many  beautiful  walls,  in  front  of  private 
grounds,  "stepping-bloeks,"  hitching-posts,  etc.,  which 
adorn  our  village,  all  of  this  white  marble.  Nearly 
•  all  of  these  blocks  have  been  quarried  and  hewn  by 
I  convict  labor. 

The  marble  has  also  been  put  to  two  other  import- 
ant uses.  It  has  been  extensively  shipped  as  a  flux  for 
the  reduction  of  iron-ore;  and  thousands  of  tons  have 
been  burned  in  kilns,  on  the  prison  grounds,  in  the 
manufacture  of  builders'  lime,  of  which  it  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  article.  Thus  the  quarries  are  seen 
to  constitute  an  important  industry  at  this  State  insti- 
tution. It  was  with  a  view  of  developing  and  utiliz- 
\  ing  this  marble  that  the  State  convicts  were  trans- 
I  ferred  to  Sing  Sing  in  the  year  1825. 

The  result  of  sixty  years  of  convict  labor  has  been 
to  leave  the  grounds  back  of  the  prison  in  a  very 
rough  and  unsightly  condition,  with  great  excavations 
and  enormous  heaps  of  debris. 

The  treatises  of  Prof.  Dana  and  others,  who  have 
written  on  mineralogy,  attribute  many  interesting 
minerals  to  this  locality.  The  writer  of  this  chapter 
has  resided  a  third  of  a  century  at  this  place,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  personal  interest 
in  the  subject  and  his  frequent  excursions  to  the 
qnarries,  he  has  failed  to  find  more  than  a  moiety  of 
the  minerals  credited  to  this  place.  If  they  formerly 
existed  here,  the  locality  is  now  exhausted.  Fine 
specimens  are  still  found  of  fibrous  and  radiated 
tremolite,  cubical  and  octahedral  crystals  of  iron 
pyrite,  asbestos,  calcite  and  poor  specimens  of  mal- 
achite and  azurite. 


There  are  two  very  interesting  dykes  of  granite 
to  be  seen  in  these  quarries;  one  of  them  is  from 
two  to  eight  feet  broad,  with  sharp,  well-defined 
margins. 

The  Silver  and  Copper-Minks  ok  Sim;  Sim; 
AND  Sparta. — There  are  several  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  shafts  in  and  about  Sing  Sing,  which  de- 
serve a  fuller  description  than  has  been  given  in  Bol- 
ton's "  History  of  the  County  of  Westchester."  Less 
than  half  a  page  is  devoted  to  them.1  At  page  509 
he  incidentally  mentions  Colonel  .lames,  "director  of 
the  silver-mines  in  this  place,"  as  having  command  of 
a  regiment,  in  the  year  1774,  which  was  stationed  at 
Sing  Sing,  which,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
was  ordered  to  Boston. 

"The  silver-mine"  is  located  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  prison.  The  shaft  remained 
open  until  within  a  lew  years  of  the  present  time, 
when  it  was  covered  by  a  branch  track  of  the  railroad 
which  passes  into  the  prison-yard.  This  shaft  was 
about  one  hundred  and  tweuty  feet  in  extent.  The 
mine  was  first  worked  by  an  English  company,  as  we 
are  told,  with  considerable  success.  A  smelting  fur- 
nace was  erected  near  the  outlet  of  the  Sing  Sing 
Kill.  There  the  ore  was  reduced  and  the  silver  made 
into  ingots  for  exportation  to  England.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  mining  company  were  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
never  again  to  be  resumed.  There  are  two  references 
to  these  mines  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  Albany,  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows:  "No. 
54.  Stephen  Lyon,  Westchester  County,  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  about  100  rods  south  of  the  discover- 
er's dock,  and  about  80  rods  south  of  the  farmers'  dock 
at  Sing  Sing  landing,  upon  lands  of  Jr\u  F.  Marsh, 
(gold  and  silver).    Nov.  14,  1820.    41.  204." 

The  second  entry  reads — "No.  57.  Stephen  Lyon> 
Westchester  County,  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  addi- 
tional vein  south  of  the  mine,  which  is  now  on  file, 
extending  one  mile  south  of  said  mine  (gold  and  sil- 
ver).   Jan.  30,  1824.    41.  296." 

This  last  entry  probably  has  connection  with  the 
formation  of  a  company,  chiefly  composed  of  residents 
of  Sing  Sing,  which  was  organized  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Mr.  George  W.  Cartwright,  a 
civil  engineer,  in  the  year  1824,  by  whom  the  mine 
was  re-opened.  In  order  to  inspire  increased  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  investors  in  the  silver-mining 
stocks,  and  to  show  the  people  that  the  precious  metal 
had  formerly  existed  in  these  mines,  having  been 
worked  successfully,  and  only  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  had  terminated  so 
disastrously  to  the  British  arms,  that  English  capital- 
ists would  not  dare  to  resume  their  lucrative  opera- 
tions, the  following  certificates  were  published  by  the 
American,  or,  more  locally  speaking,  the  Sing  Sing 
Mining  Company. 

l  P.  504  of  vol.  i.,  1st  ed.,  1848  ;  p.  2(1,  vol.  li.,2d  ed.,  1881,  repeuted 
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"Sino  SUM,  March.:!,  1H24.  . 

"  This  is  to  certify  (hat  at  1 1 1 •  >  oommeiioemenl  of  the opening  of  the  old 

Milvcr-minc  I  was  occasionally  «-m ployi-il  at  ami  about  the  silver  mine,  as 
it  was  called  in  Sing  Sing,  for  two  or  three,  years.  I  never  went  into  the 
shaft  to  examine  the  veins,  w  hich  I  was  Informed  were  foor  in  Bomber, 
Uld  resembled,  In  their  direction,  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  largest 
of  which  I  understood  was  alsint  twelve  inches  over.  I  have  seen,  at  a 
time,  not  far  from  thirty  kegs  of  the  ore  in  the  storehouse.  One  of  the 
miners  extracted  from  what  I  judged  to  be  about  a  pound  of  ore,  nine 
shillings  of  pure  silver.  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there 
were  twenty  tivo  persons  constantly  employed  alsjiit  the  mine,  sixteen 
of  whom  were  considered  the  first-rate  miners  from  Europe,  all  concur- 
ring iu  the  opinion  that  the  mine  was  very  rich.    The  mine  was  worked 

day  and  night  to  the  last  w  ith  great  eagerness.  j 

"  James  McCobd."  I 

"Sin.;  SlHO,  March  4,  1824. 
*'  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  well  recollect  the  old  silver-mine  in  Sing- 
Sing  was  workeil  day  anil  night  by  Colonel  .Tames  (a  liritish  officer)  until 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Mill.    The  millers  were  considered  first-rate 
judges,  ami  all,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  the  mine  very  rich. 

"  Dami>  Hitchcock." 

"  SiNii-Sixo,  March  5, 1824. 
"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Albert 
A  user,  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  deceused,  and  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  truth  and  respectability.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
frequently  of  the  Sing  Sing  mine.  He  informed  me  he  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  it.  He  found  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  which  he  had  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  The  mine  w  as  worked  for  some 
years  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  James  and  he  considered  it 
as  very'  valuable. 

"  Joseph  Hvjxt."  j 

Notwithstanding  the  flattering  opinions  given  in 
these  documents  of  the  silver-mine,  the  Sing  Sing 
Company  was  never  ahle  to  reap  any  profit  from  their 
new  explorations.    After  penetrating  for  some  dis- 
tance, they  found  that  the  character  of  the  rocks  sud- 
denly changed,  and  the  silver  vein  was  entirely  lost. 
They  then  gave  up  the  search. 
■\     Still  another  attempt  was  made  to  open  up  the  old 
mine.    A  company  known  as  "  The  Sing  Sing  Silver- 
i  Mining  Company"  was  formed,  which  was  incorpor- 
;  ated  April  16, 1857,  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  General 
/  Aaron  Ward  and  the  Hon.  John  T.  Hoffman  being 
J  the  charter  members.    The  capital  of  the  company 
i  was  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  authority  to 
increase  it  to  one  million  dollars.    They  drew  the 
water  out  of  the  mine,  and  then,  seeming  to  think  that 
the  appearances  were  not  sufficiently  promising, 
they  stopped  operations. 

A  gentleman  who  resided  in  Yonkers,  named  Sam- 
son Simpson,  is  said  to  have  owned  a  set  of  silver 
spoons  made  of  ore  extracted  from  this  mine,  and  an- 
other gentleman,  residing  in  New  Jersey,  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  silver  pitcher  also  of  the  silver  mined 
in  Sing  Sing. 

The  Copper-Mine  in  Sparta.— A  vein  of  copper- 
ore  was  discovered  by  accident,  in  the  year  182<»,  on  the 
high  marble  cliff  in  Sparta  about  eighty  feet  above 
tide-water,  three  hundred  feet  e:ist  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  about  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  State  Prison. 
The  appearances  seemed  so  favorable  for  the  exist- 
ence of  copper  in  paying  quantities,  that  a  company 
was  formed  to  mine  for  the  metal.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated on  the  12th  of  April,  1824,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
}  thousand   dollars,  Edward  Kemeys,  Henry  Waller, 


Aaron  Ward,  (ieorge  W.  Cartwright  and  Amos  Dun-  \ 
ning  being  the  charter  members.  In  the  year  1827 
they  sunk  a  shaft  in  the  cliff  to  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet,  from  which,  probably,  three  tons  of  ore 
were  taken  up.  From  a  series  of  assays  it  appeared 
that  the  specimens  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  seven- 
ty-four per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  In  the  fall  of  1827 
an  adit  was  opened  by  the  company  at  the  level  of 
the  river  at  high-water,  for  about  four  hundred  feet 
into  the  cliff,  where  it  met  the  perpendicular  shaft 
which  was  now  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eighty  feet  in 
order  to  effect  the  junction.  Afterwards  the  com- 
pany made  other  excavations,  the  whole  amounting 
to  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Beyond  the  "pocket" 
w  hich  they  struck  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  they 
found  nothing  to  reward  their  search.  The  com- 
pany's money,  which  was  not  very  ample  at  the  start, 
gave  out  at  this  point.  An  appeal  to  the  public  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise  met  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
sponse and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

In  the  circular  issued  by  the  company  to  attract 
investors,  it  was  claimed  that  the  indications  were 
unmistakable,  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  copper- 
ore  in  the  immediate  location  of  their  mine,  and  they 
mentioned,  as  a  proof,  the  assertion  that  oysters  and 
clams  along  the  margin  of  the  cliff  were  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  copper  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  But 
the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  evidence,  they 
claimed,  was  the  existence  of  large,  regular,  well-de- 
fined lodes  or  veins,  found  in  the  locality,  which 
were  traceable  for  miles,  and,  in  particular,  a  lode 
within  thirty  feet  of,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  that  which 
they  were  working.  These  two  veins  were  converg- 
ing and  would,  they  thought,  have  united  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet  below  their  excavations;  and,  in 
that  event,  they  expected  to  find  large  mineral  treas; 
ures  at  the  conjunction. 

The  operations  of  the  company  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Tregaskis.  an  expe- 
rienced miner  of  Cornwall,  England.  The  company 
had  a  lease  of  the  ground  for  forty  years. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Kemeys  had  the 
perpendicular  shaft  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  had 
been  pitched  into  it  from  time  to  time.  He  soon  be- 
came discouraged,  and  abandoned  the  "copper- 
mine,"  the  working  of  which  will  probably  never 
again  be  undertaken.  There  are  one  or  two  tunnels 
to  be  seen  in  Spring  Valley,  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  one  of 
which  is  in  a  ridge  of  the  same  dolomitic  limestone 
as  that  of  the  prison  quarries,  excepting  that  it  is  more 
sandy  and  crumbling.  Tradition  tells  us  that  they 
were  made  by  the  same  prospecting  explorers  that 
opened  the  shafts  near  the  river,  already  described. 

Eaki.y  Histoky  ok  SiNo  SiNti. — At  the  time  of 
the  sales  of  the  lauds  in  this  vicinity  by  the  Conunis- 
sionersof  Forfeitures,  in  178"),  just  a  century  ago,  there 
were  but  three  dwelling-houses  in  Sing  Sim;.  We 
have  already  seeii  that  it  was,  not  long  before,  a  mere 
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Indian  village.  A  stone  "  mansion,"  probably  only 
one  story  high,  then  stood  where  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
meets  Main  Street,  which  not  only  served  Moses  Ward 
as  a  dwelling,  but  also  as  a  fortress  for  defense 
against  the  Indians.  While  writing  this  sketch, 
I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Delevan  Man- 
gam  that  he  well  remembers  hearing  his  grandmother 
relate  her  personal  knowledge  of  the  Indians — of 
their  going  forth  in  their  canoes  in  the  mornings  from 
the  Kill-brook  to  the  Hudson,  and  of  their  return  in 
the  evenings,  after  the  day's  fishing  and  hunting  was 
over,  to  rest  in  the  valley  or  to  sleep  in  the  great  cave 
of  the  Kill,  which  the  writer  well  remembers  thirty- 
odd  years  ago  to  have  been  ot  considerable  capacity, 
but  which  has  rapidly  crumbled,  filled  and  almost 
vanished  during  this  period  of  time. 

The  rude  little  diagrammatic  map  here 
presented  exhibits  the  relative  positions 
and  number  of  acres  of  the  farms  pur- 
chased by  the  early  settlers  at  the  time 
of  the  manor  sales,  when  Sing  Sing  was  a 
mere  name  for  the  locality  where,  in  time, 
a  village  was  to  grow.  The  proportions 
are  not  drawn  with  accuracy.  The  cor- 
poration boundary  and  the  location  of 
the  prison  are  traced  to  make  the  map 
more  readily  understood.  The  word  "  do  " 
beneath  a  name  signifies  that  the  person 
who  bought  the  land  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Forfeitures  had  previously  been 
its  tenant.  When  such  was  not  the  case, 
the  name  of  the  tenant  is  put  below  that 
of  the  purchaser  and  inclosed  in  paren- 
theses. 

Besides  the  names  on  this  map,  among 
the  other  early  settlers  were  the  Ackers, 
Millers,  Storms,  Bayles,  McCords,  Ryders, 
Yale  and  others.  The  descendants  of 
almost  all  of  these  families  are  still  quite 
numerous  in  our  community. 

The  sources  of  information  for  the  above 
statements  are  the  two  editions  of  Bolton's 
history  of  the  county  and  a  "  Historical 
Sketch,"  by  Rev.  Alex.  Watson,  published  in  a 
pamphlet  (8vo.,  pp.  4d,  printed  at  Scarborough  in 
1876),  entitled  "Centennial  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  July  4th,  1870,  etc." 

The  McCord  family,  which  has  long  been  known 
in  Westchester  County,  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  the 
numerous  representatives  of  it  are  the  descendants  of 
four  brothers,  who  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  Of  these  brothers,  one,  Benjamin,  was 
the  father  of  Jordan  McCord,  whose  son  Lewis  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Henry  D.  McCord  was  born  at  Sing  Sing,  Septem- 
ber 15,  183(1.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  the  public 
school  of  his  native  village,  but  having  lost  his 
mother  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  first  found  employment 


as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  receiving  two  dollars  a 
month  and  his  board.  After  remaining  at  this  place 
for  eight  years,  he  entered  the  establishment  of  Wil- 
liam 1).  Man  gam,  92  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and 
remained  there  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Mangam  in  1870. 
He  then  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  at 
the  same  locality,  and  has  continued  it  till  the  present 
time  with  energy  and  success. 

In  1875  Mr.  McCord  purchased  an  estate  near  the 
south  limits  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  which  has 
since  been  his  residence.  He  is  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  in  various  parts  of  the  village. 
Independent  in  politics,  Mr.  McCord  has  never 
sought  for  official  honors,  and  has  declined  to  accepl 
nominations  when  their  acceptance  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  election.    A  close  attention  to  his  busi- 
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ncss  has  rendered  it  both  extensive  and  profitable, 
and  his  house  holds  a  good  position  among  the  mer- 
cantile firms  of  the  city,  lie  is  known  as  one  who 
enters  upon  any  enterprise  with  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  is  a  good  representative  of  the  thor- 
ough-going and  active  business  man. 

Mr.  McCord  married  Esther  E,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Noe.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 
Harry  W.,  William  M.,  Minnie  E.  and  Clara  B.1 

A  member  of  the  David  B.Moses  family  writes: 
'"Tin-  question  is  often  asked,  why  this  branch  of  the 
Moses  family  are  not  Jews,  as  that  race  has  generally 
claimed  to  own  all  of  that  name  since  the  time  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  Al- 


1  TliisskeU'h  of  the  McCurd  family  was  contributed  by  the  Editor. 
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though  long  since  separated  from  the  Hebrews,  they 
may  yet  possess  some  of  their  peculiar  qualities,  such 
as  t  lie  love  of  money  and  the  absence  of  intemperance. 
Who  ever  saw  a  .lew  that  w  as  a  drunkard  or  a  pauper?" 
The  tradition  of  the  family  is  that  about  1(120 a  young 
Jewish  gentleman  married  a  young  lady  of  theOentiles, 
whose  influence  induced  him  to  change  his  religion, 
and  thus  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  syna- 
gogue, and  this  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  labor 
like  other  Gentiles,  so  he  chose  to  be  a  blacksmith, 
joined  the  Pilgrims  and  came  to  America  in  1630.  He 
settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
anvil  which  he  brought  from  the  old  world  is  still  in 
possession  of  some  of  his  descendants  with  its  history 
marked  upon  it.  He  is  probably  the  John  Moses  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  as 
having  left  England  in  1C50  and  settled  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass,  and  came  to  Simsbury  in  1067.  Mark  Moses, 
who  died  at  Epsom,  N.  H.,  October  2, 1789,  aged  eighty- 
six,  was  the  father  of  Aaron  Moses,  whose  son  William 
was  the  father  of  David  B.  Moses.  William  Moses 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  David  Boynton,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Laconia,  N.  H.,  and  whose 
genealogy  traces  back  to  Bartholomew  De  Boynton, 
who  lived  in  England  about  1<>(!7.  His  descendants, 
William  and  John  Boynton,  were  among  the  first  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  by  shipping  to 
this  country  several  lots  of  live-stock  and  fanning 
implements,  in  1<>:{7,  and  came  themselves  in  1638. 
One  of  the  family,  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  was  one  of 
the  company  with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hamp- 
den, who  started  for  America  in. 1637,  but  were  stopped 
by  an  order  of  Council,  and  thus  changed  the  course 
of  England's  history.  William  and  Susan  Moses  were 
the  parents  of  seven  sons,  Charles,  Nathaniel,  Aaron, 
David  B.,  John  M.,  Hiram  W.  and  William.  Of  these, 
Charles,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  1866,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  II.  and  Lizzie  W.  Aaron  lived  in  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  in  1 88.'i ;  his  children] 
John  M.  and  Susan  F.,  died  before  him.  John  M. 
died  at  his  residence,  Kleniington,  N.  J.,  1877.  Na- 
thaniel is  now  living  in  Compton,  X.  II.  Hiram  W. 
resides  at  Loudon,  in  the  same  State  and  William  is 
now  in  business  in  New  York. 

David  B.  Moses,  was  born  at  (iilmanton,  N.  H. 
September  2'.*,  lXOil.  After  spending  his  youth  in  the 
way  that  farmers' boys  generally  do,  by  working  on  the 
farm  and  improving  every  opportunity  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  a  lew 
years,  principally  in  the  employ  of  the  old  book  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Wells  iv  Lilly.  From  Boston  he  went 
to  New  York  in  1834,  and  with  his  brother  William, 
started  in  the  provision  trade  under  the  firm  name  of 
D.  B.  A  W.  Moses,  which  he  prosecuted  with  good 
success  till  18t>4,  when,  having  acquired  a  fair  compe- 
teney,  he  retired  from  active  business.  This  firm  be- 
gan in  a  small  way,  but  it  soon  became  very  extensive, 
as  it  formed  connections  with  the  various  points  in 
the  west  where  the  packing-business  was  principally 


done.  While  at  that  early  age  of  the  provision  trade 
no  one  thought  of  selling  bacon  for  export,  they  made 
the  first  sale  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  wine- 
merchants,  Messrs.  Bokers,  to  ship  to  Bremen.  They 
also  made  about  the  first  shipment  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  to  England,  which  at  that  time  was  thought  a 
very  hazardous  thing  to  do.  At  the  present  time  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  steamer  clearing  for  Liver- 
pool, with  over  half  a  million  pounds  on  board.  This 
contrast  shows  the  great  progress  made  in  that  busi- 
ness since  they  commenced.  Mr.  Moses  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  started  the  Irving  National  Bank, 
the  Irving  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Irving  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  took  a  very  active  and  earnest  interest 
in  their  management  for  some  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange. 

Five  of  the  seven  brothers  were  engaged  at  one 
time  in  the  same  business  in  New  York,  and  two  as 
farmers  in  New  Hampshire  In  1848  two  of  the 
brothers,  Charles  and  Aaron,  commenced  business  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  C.  &  A.  Moses,  and  so  continued 
till  1860,  when  Charles  retired  and  Aaron  took  as 
partner  John  M.  Moses,  another  brother,  with  the 
firm  name  of  A.  &  J.  M.  Moses.  These  firms  have  all 
left  an  honorable  record  as  business  men,  of  which 
their  families  may  justly  feel  proud. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Moses  purchased  a 
place  in  Westchester  County,  near  the  village  of  Sing 
Sing,  which  he  has  added  to  from  time  to  time.  This 
is  :\  part  of  the  farm  in  the  Manor  of  Phillipsburg, 
which  was  sold  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeiture  to 
James  McCord  in  1784.  In  1868  to  1820  he  built  a 
very  fine  residence  of  white  marble,  taken  from  the 
prison  quarries,  which  he  now  occupies  as  a  summer 
residence.  In  1S71  and  1872  he  travelled  with  his 
family  through  pretty  much  all  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  old  world,  and  while  at  Home,  he  was  presented 
to  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  "  whom  he  took  to  be  a  very 
fine  and  amiable  old  gentleman."  While  at  Naples 
he  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  also  made  one  of 
a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Americans  who  joined 
in  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  in  company 
with  General  Sherman,  Colonel  Audenreid,  and 
Colonel  Grant.  While  at  the  ruins  they  witnessed  the 
excavation  of  a  building  by  order  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  their  entertainment.  All  relics  of  any 
note  found  in  the  building  were  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Italian  Government  authorities,  who  were 
present.  This  excursion  was  planned  in  honor  of 
Ceneral  Sherman  and  his  associates.  While  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Moses  obtained  from  the  College  <  >t  Heraldry, 
the  old  coat-of-arms  of  the  Boynton  and  Moses  fami- 
lies. He  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss  Jeannet  A. 
Campbell,  who  died  in  1877.  Her  mother  was  a 
Kingsland,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Kingslands,  of 
Lodi,  N.  J.,  whose  ancestors  first  located  the  tract  of 
land  extending  from  the  Haekensack  to  the  Passaic 
Rivers.    He  1ms  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  died 
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very  young ;  the  one  now  living  is  a  daughter, 
Isabel. 

She  was  married  in  1871  to  Uu  l'lesses  M.  Helm,  a 
lawyer  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  very  successful 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  have  three 
children,  David  B.,  Jeanette  L  and  Florence  A.' 

Farms  occupying  Ground  where  Sing  Sim; 
NOW  stands.— The  ground  upon  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  Sing  Sing  now  stands  wits,  after  the  sale  of  the 
Phi  11  ipso  estate  by  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  farms  of  John  Bishop,  Moses 
Ward  and  Elijah  Hunter.  Moses  Ward's  land  con- 
sisted of  two  farms,  one  containing  sixty-seven 
acres  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The 
first-mentioned  farm  was  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land, 
having  the  Sing  Sing  Kill  for  its  northern  boundary, 
and  a  line  which  would  have  been  nearly  coincident 
with  Main  Street  for  its  southern  boundary.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west  to  a  point 
some  distance  beyond  the  Highland  turnpike  on  the 
east. 

The  second  farm  of  Moses  Ward  was  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  square,  with  its  northwestern  corner,  where 
it  touched  his  smaller  farm,  cut  off.  Its  western  line 
extended  along  the  Highland  turnpike  about  as  far 
as  Broad  Avenue,  and  then  ran  due  east  until  it  joined 
the  farm  of  Marvel  Garrison,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  now  the  property  of  Henry  J.  Baker.  The  line 
then  ran  due  north  about  as  far  as  to  Clinton  Avenue 
of  the  present  day,  and  from  that  point  ran  west,  in  a 
line  not  deviating  much  from  the  above-mentioned 
avenue,  until  it  struck  his  own  smaller  farm, 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Sing  Sing  Kill,  with  the 
Kill  as  its  southern  boundary,  was  the  farm  of  John 
Bishop,  containing  eighty-three  acres.  Its  eastern 
boundary  followed  the  Post-road  to  a  point  a  short 
distance  south  of  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  From  that  point  the  line  ran  a  little  south 
of  west  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  was  the  western 
boundary.  This  farm  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  district  known  as  Strangtown,  and  extended  only 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  present  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  village.  Located  to  the  north  of  the 
Bishop  place  was  the  farm  of  Albert  Orser,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres.  The  village 
boundary  takes  in  a  small  tract  of  land  situated  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  this  farm. 
(  The  farm  of  Elijah  Hunter  was  of  very  irregular 
shape.  It  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
acres.  Main  Street,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
Post-road,  where  Moses  Ward's  larger  farm  com- 
menced,was  nearly  coincident  with  its  northern  bound- 
ary. The  line  then  ran  south  almost  coincident  with 
the  Post-road,  until  it  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Aaron  Ward's  farm,  when 
it  ran  east  along  the  southern  boundary  of  "Ward's 
farm,  terminating  with  his  southeastern  corner.  It 


1  This  sketch  of  David  B.  Moses  was  contributed  by  the  Editor. 


then  took  a  general  direction  southeast  for  a  short 
distance.  The  southern  boundary  ran  due  west  a 
very  short  distance  beyond  the  southern  line  of 
the  village,  ana  the  Hudson  River  formed  the  western 
boundary. 

The  corporation  line  would  also  have  taken  in  por- 
tions of  the  following  farms:  The  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  acre  tract  of 
Samuel  Drake,  lying  north  of  the  Kill  and  east  of 
the  Post-road  ;  a  tract  of  fourteen  and  one-half  acres, 
also  belonging  to  Samuel  Drake,  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kill,  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Aaron  Ward's  smaller  farm  ;  the  southern  part  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  of  Solomon 
Sherwood,  located  south  of  the  Kill,  and  east  of 
Drake's  smaller  tract ;  the  southern  part  of  the  sev- 
enty acres  of  Daniel  Miller,  lying  east  of  Solomon 
Sherwood's  land, and  extending  from  the  Kill  as  their 
northern  boundary  almost  to  the  Croton  road  as 
their  southern  boundary ;  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  of 
William  Haight,  in  which  the  junction  of  the  road 
from  Pleasantville  with  the  Croton  turnpike  was  lo- 
cated ;  and  the  western  portion  of  the  two  hundred 
and  three  acres  of  Marvel  Garrison,  which  lay  east  of 
Moses  Ward's  ami  Elijah  Hunter's  land,  and  which 
is  now  owned  almost  in  its  entirety  by  Henry  .1. 
Baker. 

A  small  piece  of  land  containing  two  acres,  belong- 
ing to  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  was  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kill,  between  the  farm  of  Moses 
Ward  and  the  small  tract  of  Samuel  Drake. 

The  little  map  is  intended  to  show  the  relative  po- 
sition of  these  early  farms. 

Among  the  well  known  citizens  who  have  made 
their  summer  residence  in  Westchester  County,  while 
their  business  life  is  identified  with  New  York  City, 
a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  Orlando  B.  Pot- 
ter, late  representative  of  the  eleventh  congressional 
district,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  De- 
scended from  the  purest  line  of  New  England  ances- 
try, he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Potter,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  New  Haven  in  1639  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  New  Haven  covenant.  His  grand- 
father, Abel  Potter,  was  a  native  of  Hamden  and 
afterwards  resident  of  Northford,  New  Haven  County, 
Conn.  His  father,  Samuel  Potter,  was  born  at  Ham- 
den and  lived  at  Northford  and  upon  arriving  at 
manhood  removed  to  Charlemont,  Franklin  County, 
Mass.,  in  1819,  carrying  his  effects  with  two  teams  of 
oxen.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Rice 
and.  great-granddaughter  of  Moses  Rice,  the  first  set- 
tler of  Charlemont,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
June  11,  1755,  near  a  fort  which  he  had  erected  to 
protect  the  settlement.  The  young  couple  made  their 
home  on  a  hillside  farm,  which  overlooked  the  valley 
of  the  Deerfield.  In  this,  their  remote  town,  they 
passed  their  lives,  and  the  hundred  miles  that  separ- 
ated them  from  Boston,  was,  in  those  early  times, 
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almost  as  great  a  distance  as  now  separatee  the  most 
distant  portions  of  our  country.  Here  they  reared  a 
family  often  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  mature 
years.  The  father  of  this  family  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Orlando  B.  Potter  was  the  second  son  and  third 
child,  and  was  born  in  Charlemont,  March  10,  1X2.']. 
His  older  brother  being  absent  at  school  or  college, 
Orlando  was  the  oldest  child  at  home  when  he  was 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  his  father  was 
often  absent  from  home,  engaged  upon  public  busi- 
ness, the  care  of  the  stock  and  farm  devolved  upon 
the  young  man,  who  took  the  lead  in  growing 
and  harvesting  the  crops  and  in  the  winter  leading 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  school,  assisting 
them  in  their  lessons  while  learning  his  own.  To 
these  early  responsibilities  may  be  attributed  the 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  control  which  have  dis- 
tinguished him  in  later  years.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  obtained  permission  from  his  parents  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  college,  and  he  resolved  to  do  this  by 
his  own  exertions  without  adding  to  their  burdenB. 
By  working  upon  the  farm  in  summer  and  attending 
school  during  the  winter  months  he  completed  his 
preparation  and  entered  Williams  College  in  August, 
1841.  He  maintained  a  high  standing  in  his  class, 
but  his  health  failed  on  account  of  the  great  change 
from  active  outdoor  life  to  confinement  and  close 
application  to  study.  He  left  college  in  his  sopho- 
more year,  and,  after  a  fishing  trip  at  sea,  obtained 
employment  in  teaching  school  at  Dennis,  Cape  Cod. 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1X45.  Having 
resolved  upon  entering  Dane  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  coming  August,  he  engaged  to  teach  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  and  added  to  his  slender 
means  by  hiring  three  acres  of  ground  which  he  cul- 
tivated as  a  garden.  Upon  the  1st  of  August,  having 
marketed  the  products  of  his  garden  and  closed  his 
pchool,  he  found  himself  with  fifty  barrels  of  potatoes 
lor  which  there  was  no  market  in  Dennis. 

These  he  took  upon  a  fishing  schooner  to  Province- 
town,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Cape,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  peddling  from  house  to  house.  He  entered 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  College  September,  1X45, 
and  continued  his  law  studies  at  Cambridge  and  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Charles  D.  Thomas,  of  Boston, 
till  April,  1848,  during  which  time  he  taught  two 
terms  of  three  months  each,  one  at  Dennis  and  one  at 
the  academy  in  his  native  tow  n,  at  which  he  prepared 
for  college.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston, 
February  12,  1848.  Shortly  after  he  opened  an  office 
in  ( '  )urt  Square,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  he 
took  board  and  opened  an  office  also  at  South  Read- 
ing. Middlesex  County,  at  which  he  did  businos-  in 
the  evening  each  day  after  his  return  from  Boston. 
The  business  placed  in  his  hands  was  conducted  with 
such  active  energy  that  his  practice  rapidly  increased 
both  in  city  and  country.  The  result  of  the  first  year 
was  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  he  con- 


tinued his  practice  until  May  1,  1858,  at  which  time 
he  had  accumulated  ten  thousand  dollars,  besides 
having  assisted  his  two  sisters  and  a  younger  brother 
to  attend  school,  and  repaid  with  interest  the  small 
amount  which  his  father  had  been  able  to  advance  to- 
wards his  education.  October  28,  1850,  he  married 
Martha  G.  Wiley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  Wiley, 
Esq.,  of  South  Reading,  and  to  her  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, devotion  and  support,  he  attributes  his  subse- 
quent success  not  less  than  to  his  own  efforts. 

In  1X51  he  became  connected  with  a  lawsuit  invol- 
ving a  contract  for  manufacture  of  a  newly  invented 
sewing-machine.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  business  life.  His  clients, 
seeing  his  interest  in  their  invention  and  success, 
proposed  to  admit  him  as  a  partner  with  an  equal  in- 
terest upon  most  favorable  terms. 

Accepting  the  proposition,  he  embarked  all  his 
savings  in  the  manufacture  of  this  machine  in  Bos- 
ton, while  he  continued  to  work  at  his  profession. 
This  manufacturing  and  consequent  commercial 
business  developed  so  rapidly  that  he  removed  to 
New  York,  to  direct  it  from  that  centre,  where  he 
has  resided  since  1X53.  The  sewing-machine  busi- 
ness was  soon  afterward  incorporated  as  a  stock  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Rotter  became  its  president  and  has 
remained  so  to  the  present  time.  His  unshaken 
faith  in  the  progress  and  future  development  of  New 
York  City  caused  him  to  invest  largely  in  real  estate, 
and  there  have  been  few  seasons  when  his  workmen 
have  not  been  adding  to  the  taxable  property,  beauty 
and  business  capacity  of  the  city,  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  completing  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
structures  in  the  city,  eleven  stories  high  and  entirely 
fire-proof,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Row  and  Beeknian 
Street,  which  furnishes  over  two  hundred  separate  of- 
fices above  the  first  story.  To  it  the  public  have,  by 
common  consent,  given  his  own  name. 

In  lXiill  he  purchased  a  large  farm  upon  the  Hud- 
son, near  Sing  Sing.  Here  he  established  his  sum- 
mer residence  and  has  indulged,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, his  love  for  agriculture  and  its  advancements 
His  farm  occupies  nearly  five  hundred  acres,  upon 
which  he  keeps  two  hundred  cows  and  a  large  herd 
of  young  stock  of  his  own  raising.  In  summer  he 
personally  directs  and  participates  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  the  care  of  the  stock,  while  coming 
daily  to  the  city  to  attend  to  his  business  interests. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Potter  was  originally  connected 
with  the  Whig  party  and  voted  with  it  till  18ti0, 
when  he  cast  his  vote  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  1861  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  its  staunch  supporter.  I'pon  the 
14th  of  August,  lXlM,  he  laid  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Chase)  a  plan  which  must  ever  rank 
him  among  the  benefactors  of  the  country.  This 
plan  was  for  the  establishment  of  our  national  bank- 
ing system  and  a  national  currency,  and  its  wisdom 
and  importance  are  fully  recognized  at  the  present 
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time,  when,  instead  of  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
State  currency,  we  find  the  notes  of  the  National 
Banks  secured  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure, 
and  circulating  with  equal  value  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Oregon  to  Texas. 

How  clearly  Mr.  Totter  comprehended  this  system 
and  its  results,  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Chase,  writen  August  14,  1861,  urging  its  adoption 
may  show.  In  that  communication  he.  said:  ''The 
objects  which  will  be  secured  by  this  plan  are:  First. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  bills  thus  secured  will  have,  in 
whatever  state  issued,  a  national  circulation,  and  be 
worth  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  nay, 
these  bills  would  be  worth  their  face  wherever  Ameri- 
can commerce  is  known.  A  ready  medium  of  ex- 
change would  be  always  at  hand  throughout  the 
country  and  between  all  parts  of  it,  and  all  fluctua- 
tions and  trouble  in  this  respect  would  be  forcvei 
ended. 

"Second. —  The  fact  that  in  this  way  banks  and  bank- 
ers could  obtain  a  national  circulation  for  their  bills 
would  make  United  States  stocks  eagerly  sought  after 
by  them,  anil  their  price  would  be  always  maintained 
<il  nr  above  /><tr,  though  they  bore  only  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  Four  per  cents  could  never  fall  below  par 
after  this  system  is  fairly  understood  and  at  work. 

"Third. — This  will  enable  capitalists  in  the  older 
States,  by  investing  in  United  States  stocks,  to  en- 
gage in  banking  and  furnish  a  currency  to  the 
younger  States  which  will  be  equally  serviceable  to 
them  as  if  issued  in  their  own  States.  A  bill  thus 
secured  issued  in  Boston  will  circulate  as  well  in  Ore- 
gon as  if  issued  in  Oregon,  and  probably  better." 

Mr.  Potter  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  local  self-government  for  municipalities, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and  General  Laws  of 
the  State.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
secure  this  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  under  w  hich 
the  city  debt  is  being  refunded  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est and  put  upon  a  course  of  extinguishment.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  law  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Forty-second  Street  Reservoir  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court  and  repealed 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  reservoir  saved  for  the 
city. 

His  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  New  York.  He  has  besides  a 
Home  for  Boor  Children  upon  his  own  farm,  and  sup- 
plied from  his  garden  and  dairy,  under  his  personal 
can'.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  the  complete  mastery  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  details  of  his  business.  The  cultivation 
of  his  fields  and  the  construction  of  his  warehouses 
and  buildings  are  alike  under  his  supervision,  while 
in  the  many  important  law  cases  which  have  come 
under  his  care  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  foremost 
among  his  equals,  and  his  persevering  industry  and 
undaunted  courage  have  made  the  humble  fanner's 
ii. — 31 


boy  the  man  of  wealth,  high  social  standing  and  po- 
litical honor. 

Mr.  Potter's  wife,  Martha  G.  Wiley,  died  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  leaving  one  son,  Frederick,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar,  and  three  daughters,  Mar- 
tha, Mary  (wife  of  Walter  Greer,  Esq.),  and  Blanche. 

Mr.  Potter  was  married  a  second  time,  April  13, 
1880,  to  Miss  Mary  Kate  Linsly,  daughter  of  Dr. 
dared  Linsly,  of  New  York,  who,  like  Mr.  Potter's 
father,  was  a  native  of  N'orthford,  Conn. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Potter  to  represent  the  eleventh 
congressional  district  was  a  worthy  recognition  of  the 
professional  anil  business  eminence  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained by  long  years  of  active  industry  and  energy.  From 
the  day  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  halls  of  national 
legislation,  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  the  power 
of  his  reasoning  and  eloquence  were  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  business  interests  of  the  nation. 
Possessing  much  oratorical  power,  his  speeches  never 
failed  to  attract  attention  and  command  respect. 
With  his  thorough  knowledge  of  monetary  affairs  it  is 
not  strange  that  his  principal  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  national  financial  system,  and 
one  of  his  ablest  speeches  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  January  15,  1885,  on  "Refunding 
the  Bonded  Debt  of  the  United  States."  Fie  was  also 
influential  in  extending  the  free-delivery  system,  thus 
adding  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
postal  service;  and  in  short  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  congressional  career  he  was 
the  worthy  representative  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  eminent  and  successful  business  men  of 
the  great  metropolis. 

The  scenery  at  Sing  Sing,  indeed,  from  the  hills 
and  terraces  of  every  portion  of  the  tows  of  Ossining, 
is  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  River  more  picturesque  than 
this.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  of 
the  Haverstraw  Bay,  divided  by  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  known  to  the  world  as  "  Teller's  Point,"  of 
Revolutionary  fame;  the  Palisades,  far  to  the  south; 
the  triple-headed  mountain,  known  as  the  "High 
Taurn,"  rising  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
river  level,  in  the  northwest;  with  tin'  distant  domes 
of  the  rugged  Highands  far  to  the  northward,  em- 
braces a  stretch  of  over  thirty  miles,  with  flourishing 
villages  and  hamlets  here  and  there,  all  in  full  view; 
the  bosom  of  the  noble  river  is  whitened  with  the 
sails  of  a  multitude  of  craft  of  every  sort,  from  the 
delicately  modeled  private  yacht,  the  fishing  smack, 
the  plain,  old-fashioned  market  sloop  or  schooner,  to 
the  more  pretentious  coasting  brig,  and  sometimes 
the  old  ships-of-tbe-line,  on  their  way  to  West  Point, 
or  on  their  return  ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  ever- 
moving  steam  craft,  tugs,  ferry-boats,  propellers,  and 
the  floating  palaces,  for  which  our  river  is  famous. 
These  arc  some  of  the  elements,  ever-varying,  which 
combine  to  make  a  scene  of  indescribable  and  unsur- 
passed loveliness,  which  gives  an  attractiveness  to 
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the  homes  in  Sing  Sing,  unknown  to  the  dwellers  of 
most  portions  of  our  beautiful  country.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  M.  De  Tocqueville,  when  standing 
on  the  eastern  heights  of  Sing  Sing,  gazing  upon  this 
scene,  hurst  forth  in  the  following  strain,  "I  must  ex- 
cept the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  out  of  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  hut  with  that 
exception,  the  world  has  not  such  scenery." 

There  are  few  things  that  show  to  a  greater  extent 
the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  ill  the  country  and  the 
elevation  of  popular  taste  than  the  immense  amounts 
expended  for  floral  decorations,  which  are  used  alike 
to  adorn  the  festive  board,  the  social  gathering,  the 
public  banquet  and  to  decorate  the  resting-places  of 
the  dead. 

Charles  Frederick  William  Klunder,  who  at  the 
present  time  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  busi- 
ness of  florist  and  decorator,  is  a  native  of  Prussia 
and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Jingst,  on  the  island  oi 
Bugen,  January  3,  1888.  He  early  developed  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  flowers  and  was  accustomed  when  a 
boy  to  decorate  the  humble  home  with  the  wild 
flowers  which  grew  in  the  vicinity.  He  soon  entered 
the  employ  of  a  florist  in  his  native  country  and 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  Being 
naturally  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  New  World  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  16th  of  April,  186(5.  The  first  thing  he 
did  after  obtaining  lodgings  was  to  advertise  for  a 
situation  as  assistant  gardener  and  he  shortly  obtained 
a  position  as  gardener  with  Mr.  Edward  Hidley,  oi 
the  well  known  firm  of  dry  goods  merchants.  The 
skill  and  taste  which  he  exhibited  in  preparing  some 
bouquets  for  a  church  festival,  so  pleased  Mr.  Rid- 
ley that  he  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  dollars,  the 
first  money  he  ever  received  in  the  business,  in  w  hich 
he  has  since  become  famous. 

Anxious  to  find  a  wider  sphere,  he  became  acquain- 
ted with  Mr.  Pilat.  who  at  that  time  held  a  prominent 
position  in  connection  with  Central  Park.  Mr.  Pilat 
had  recently  become  the  possessor  of  a  place  at  Sing 
Sing  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  expen- 
ded so  much  money  in  beautifying  the  premises  that 
they  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Lockadian  Gar- 
dens.'' It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Klunder  should 
lease  this  place  and  engage  largely  in  the  business  of 
raising  flowers  for  the  New  York  market.  It  was  thus 
taken  for  a  year  and  the  work  of  transforming  it  in- 
to an  extensive  floral  establishment  at  once  com- 
menced. At  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Klunder  pur- 
chased  the  property  and  has  since  made  this  his  home. 
In  1ST"),  the  premises  were  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
of  adjoining  land,  and  the  whole  is  now  occupied 
With  an  extensive  series  of  green  houses  covering  an 
area  ol' more  than  sixty  thousand  square  feet.  Mr. 
Klunder  first  opened  a  store  of  his  own  in  New  York, 
October  1 1,  1869,  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Hcck- 
sher  House  "  on  Broadway  between  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-first  Streets,  but  afterwards  removed  to  his 


present  store  directly  opposite.  Here  is  exhibited  the 
finest  display  of  cut  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  «  itv, 
offering  a  spectacle  which  never  fails  to  attract  the 
attention  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  observers. 
The  trade  is  of  immense  proportions  ;  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value  of  flowers 
have  been  sold  annually  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  was  supplied  for  a  fancy  dress  bail  upon  one 
occasion.  In  addition  to  his  establishment  at  Sing 
Sing,  Mr.  Klunder  has  also  extensive  green-house-  in 
New  Jersey,  with  ample  facilities  for  producing  the 
choicest  flowers  in  the  greatest  prolusion.  The  resi- 
dence at  Sing  Sing  commands  a  very  extensive  view 
of  the  river  and  the  villages  on  its  banks  for  miles  in 
either  direction,  while  the  grounds  under  his  skillful 
care  have  become  miracles  of  beauty.  Mr.  Klunder 
not  only  leads  in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  his 
roses  and  other  flowers,  but  likewise  makes  a 
specialty  of  rare  and  ornamental  plants  procured  at 
great  expense  and  requiring  the  greatest  care. 

Besides  the  private  orders  for  flowers  which  are  very 
extensive,  Mr.  Klunder  does  a  wholesale  trade  all 
over  the  I'nited  States,  sending  large  quantities  to 
florists  in  various  cities  and  towns. 

The  whole  business,  which  has  been  built  up  from 
a  small  beginning,  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  constant 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  his  acknowledged  success 
is  the  result  that  naturally  follows  when  a  man  of 
talent  gives  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  one  par- 
ticular thing. 

Mr.  Klunder  married  Mary  Broseman,  who  is  like 
himself  a  native  of  Germany.  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children,  Alma,  Meta,  Henry  and  Charles.1 

Sing  Sing  is  a  location  of  remarkable  salubrity,  and 
has  always  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  exemption  from 
infectious  and  malarial  diseases.  In  the  year  1869  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  salubrity  of  this 
township  in  his  official  report,  as  sanitary  inspector, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  from  whose 
published  volume  for  that  year-  the  following  extract 
is  taken,  and  what  was  then  written  is  applicable  and 
quite  true  to-day. 

"  From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  would  naturally  he 
presumed  that  the  people  of  the  town  of  Ossining 
would  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  excepting  such  as  are  due  to  general  epi- 
demic influences,  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  season,  or 
other  meteorological  conditions  not  subject  to  sani- 
tary control.  Its  freedom  from  swamps,  marshes, 
ponds  and  stagnant  water:  the  universal  prevalence1 
of  springs  of  clear  pure  water  and  hence  of  living 
streams;  the  elevation  and  inclination  of  the  surface} 
the  absence  of  shops  and  factories  in  which  occupa- 
tions are  carried  on  dangerous  to  life  or  deleterious  to 
the  surrounding  air  or  adjacent  water;  the  general 
prosperity  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  which  find 

1  Thin  nkolcli  "I  Mr.  Kluuilcr  \va8  i  niilrilmli'il  hv  (lit-  Mllor. 
9 Fourth  Annual  K<-|H>rt  of  Ui»  Mrtro|nilitaii  |:      i  uf  Health  of  ilie 
Slutr  of  New  York,  18(i!<,  p.  1B5— 160. 
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expression  in  the  neatness  aud  beauty  of  their  houses 
and  grounds;  to  all  of  which  may  be  added  the  ex- 
treme loveliness  of  the  scenery,  which  all  can  enjoy, 
combine  to  furnish  the  elements  and  conditions  most 
favorable  to  health,  happiness  and  longevity. 

"Corresponding  with  these  tacts,  we  find  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  health  for  many  years  past,  and  that  this  locality 
has  an  exalted,  yet  merited  reputation  for  salubrity 
and  healthfulness ;  and,  accordingly,  large  num- 
bers of  the  city  population  seek  it  for  summer  resi- 
dence." 

The  two  most  important  desiderata  for  Sing  Sing, 
at  the  present  time,  are  a  good  system  of  sewerage 
and  an  ample  supply  of  wholesome  water.  Then 
should  follow  the  absolute  abolishment  of  cesspools, 
and  soil-vaults,  which  are  the  most  dangerous  and  ab- 
horrent of  all  human  devices  ever  permitted  to  exist 
in  an  intelligent  and  compact  community. 

The  deep  gulch,  known  as  the  Sing  Sing  Kill, 
affords  by  far  the  most  direct  and  complete  outlet  for 
the  main  sewer  of  our  village,  it  possesses  depth, 
proper  descent,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  water 
for  the  frequent  Hushing  of  the  sewer,  which  can  be 
made  of  large  iron  pipe,  of  tile  or  of  brick  masonry. 
Another  sewer  would  be  required  to  find  its  outlet 
through  Cedar  (Hen,  and  thus  the  place  could  be 
effectually  relieved  of  the  accumulating  sewage, 
which  is  our  present  chief  source  of  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

Cholera  Visitations  at  Sing  Sing. — This  place, 
in  common  with  most  towns  in  the  United  States, 
was  visited  in  1882  with  the  Asiatic  cholera.  It  first 
made  its  appearance  on  the  17th  of  July,  on  which 
day  it  attacked  five  of  the  convicts  at  the  State's 
Prison.  The  disease  continued  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  during  which  time  there  were 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases,  one  hundred 
and  three  of  which  proved  fatal.  Many  of  the  prison 
officials  were  taken  with  the  disease,  but  none  died  of 
it.  There  were  hut  two  fatal  cases  in  the  village,  both 
of  whom  wi  re  dissipated  characters  who  had  come 
here  from  New  York  City.  The  health  of  the  village 
was  exceptionally  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea,  believed 
to  be  of  a  choleraic  type. 

In  1849  the  disease  returned  to  this  place,  but  took 
the  reverse  course  from  what  it  had  taken  in  1832. 
The  village  suffered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  prison  entirely  escaped.  The  first  case  of 
cholera  appeared  near  the  docks  ;  it  was  fatal,  the 
victim  being  an  Irish  woman  of  intemperate  habits, 
who  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  on  the  22d  of  August. 
The  disease  continued  here  for  about  a  month,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  laborers  who  lived  near  to 
where  the  disease  began.  The  precise  number  of 
victims  is  not  known  ;  it  is  said  to  have  killed  fifty  or 
sixty,  one-third  of  whom  were  children.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  pestilence  a  pest-house  was  erected 


on  the  ridge,  west  of  Havel  Avenue,  on  the  grounds 
above  Dr.  Parson's  place,  where  a  number  of  cases 
were  taken  for  treatment. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1854,  a  genuine  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera  occurred  at  the  male  department  of  the  State's 
Prison,  in  this  place.  It  was  fatal.  In  the  course  of 
a  month  over  forty  additional  cases  occurred,  of  which 
eleven  proved  fatal.  There  were  many  cases  of  milder 
cholera,  or  choleraic  diarrhoea.  The  writer  was  at 
that  time  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  male  and 
female  departments  of  the  prison.  There  were  no 
eases  among  the  one  hundred  female  convicts.  There 
were  several  cases  in  the  village,  some  of  which  w  en 
fatal.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cholera  began  at 
the  prison  in  1832  and  in  IS~>4,  in  both  years  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

Growth  and  Population  of  Sim;  Sim.  am> 
thi;  Town  ok  Ossining.— Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  a  grist-mill  was  built  and  put  in 
operation,  near  to  the  present  position  of  the  Arcade 
File  Works.  About  this  time  there  was  one  or  more 
stores  at  the  upper  dock,  Mark  Yale  being  the  best 
remembered  merchant  of  that  day,  and  here  it  was 
that  most  of  the  business  of  the  town  was  transacted. 
At  this  period  Sparta  was  engaged  in  an  active  compe- 
tition with  Sing  Sing,  and  for  a  time  it  was  nip  and 
tuck,  as  the  former  place  threatened  to  outstrip  the 
latter  in  growth  and  prosperity.  The  scale  was 
finally  turned,  and  Sing  Sing  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  attracted  business  and  population,  especially  after 
the  construction  of  Highland  turnpike,  or  Albany 
Post  Road.  The  people  to  this  day  speak  of  the 
"  Albany  Post  Road,"  and  now  and  then,  between 
here  and  New  York  York  City,  one  of  the  old  brown 
milestones  is  to  be  seen  by  the  road-sid  like  a  lonely 
tomb-stone,  which  it  much  resembles,  in  mourning 
for  the  days  of  yore. 

In  after-years  there  was  also  constructed  the  "  Bed- 
ford Pike,"  sometimes  called  the  Croton  turnpike,  a 
stage  route  run  by  Ilachaliah  Bailey,  of  Somers,  from 
Danbury  to  New  York  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
connecting  with  the  steamboat  "  John  Jay,"  at  the 
Sing  Sing  landing.  Captain  Bailey  owned  and  com- 
manded the  "Jay."  "The  Danbury  Stage  Road" 
ended  where  the  First  National  Bank  now  stands, 
which  spot  was  then  occupied  by  the  modest  residence 
of  Estj u ire  Charles  Yoe,  an  upright,  sterling  man,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  only  justice  of  the  peace  in 
this  section  of  the  county.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers, when  a  boy,  to  have  paid  "  toll  "  at  the  "  toll- 
gate  "  then  swinging  across  "  the  pike,"  near  the  en- 
trance to  Mr.  John  V.  Cockcroft's  grounds. 

The  earliest  statistics  of  the  population  of  Sing 
Sing  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  are  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson's  historical  sketch,  which  1  have 
found  a  useful  paper,  which  shows  that  about  the 
years  1828-30,  the  population  of  this  village  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  in- 
habitants.   It  is  now  over  seven  thousand ;  that  of 
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the  township,  including  the  inmates  of  the  prison, 
reaches  ahout  ten  thousand. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  fires, 
an  account  of  which  will  he  found  in  another  place,  as 
well  as  from  the  rapid  transit  afforded  by  the  railroad, 
and  many  other  causes,  this  village  has  made  a  good  de- 
gree of  progress,  growth  and  improvement  during  the 
past  third  of  a  century.  The  writer  took  up  his  residence 
in  this  place  as  long  ago  as  that,  and  has  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  every  change  which  this  period  of 
time  has  brought  ahout.  When  he  came  to  Sing  Sing 
the  entire  amount  of  sidewalks,  which  consisted  of 
little  patches  in  a  lew  places,  if  aggregated,  would 
not  measure  five  hundred  feet  in  all.  We  walked 
along  Main  Street  on  sidewalks  of  mud  or  ashes, 
and  near  where  the  Croton  Aqueduct  crosses  this 
street  were  rude  steps  of  hoards  and  pegs.  The  long 
and  handsome  line  of  stores  and  neat  sidewalks 
now  to  be  seen  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
wretched  little  shops  and  tenements  which  then  made 
Up  our  Main  Street.  Ami  everywhere'  the  improvement 
and  growth  has  kept  pace  with  this.  Many  streets 
and  hundreds  of  pleasant  cottages  now  occupy  what 
were  then  the  pasture  fields  for  stray  village;  cows  and 
migratory  goats.  Should  the  place  continue  to  im- 
prove and  grow  at  the  same  rate  in  the  next  third  of 
a  century  as  in  the  past,  it  will  he  a  place  of  beauty 
and  of  much  importance.  What  the  village  particu- 
larly needs  is  a  number  of  factories  to  furnish  work 
for  our  laboring  people.  Our  village  is  not  noted  for 
the  wealth  of  its  citizens;  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
most  part,  our  families  are  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  dependent  Upon  their  occupations  for 
their  support.  The  place  is  in  good  order,  and 
abounds  in  neat,  commodious  and  pleasant  homes, 
and  is  but  slightly  marred  by  unsightly  tenements  and 
squalid  hovels. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Ossining  at  the  time 
of  its  Organization,  in  1845,  was  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twelve.  In  lX">.r>  it  was  live  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Assessments  and  Ta X Es. — The  total  valuation  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  town  of  Ossining.  as  returned  by 
the  assessors  for  the  year  1884,  was  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars— accurately,  two  millions  eight  bund 
red  and  eighty-four  thousand  two  hundred  anil  twen- 
ty-eight dollars.  On  this  amount  a  tax  of  sixty-seven 
thousand  dollars  was  levied  and  paid. 

Thk  Officers  of  the  Tow  n  ok  Ossining  are 
elected  annually.  The  follow  ing  is  a  list  of  the  first 
set  of  officers,  elected  immediately  on  the  organization 
of  the  town,  in  1S4">:  Supervisor,  (ieorge  Sherwood; 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  Charles  Yoe,  Henry  Harris, 
Thomas  Cottcral,  William  Pugsley  (Mr.  Pugslev  de- 
clined to  serve,  and  was  succeeded  by  Havid  Mclteth) ; 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Nichols  J. 
Greene;  Assessors,  Caleb  Smith,  William  <  >rser,  Ste- 
phen Marshall;  Commissioners  of  Highways,  Kdward 


.1.  Bayles,  David  C.  Coddington,  John  Ryder;  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  Willet  Holmes,  William  Mangain ; 
Collector,  Abraham  Miller. 

The  Charter  and  Officers  of  thk  Village 
of  SlNG  Sing. — The  act  incorporating  the  village  of 
Sing  Sing  was  passed  April  "2,  1813.  It  provided  that 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  following,  the  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  who  were  qualified  to  vote  should 
"  meet  at  some  place  to  be  appointed  by  any  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  said  village,  who 
should  notify  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  least  one 
week  previous  to  the  said  first  Tuesday  of  May.  and 
then  and  there  proceed  to  elect  seven  disc  reel  free- 
holders, residents  within  the  said  village,  to  be  trus- 
tees thereof."  The  trustees  were  to  serve  for  one 
year.  The  limits  of  the  corporation  were  fixed,  sub- 
stantially, as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

A  curious  provision,  or  blue-law,  was  contained  in 
the  fifth  section  of  the  charter,  which  read  as  follows: 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  said  village  of  Sing  Sing, 
or  the  major  part  of  them  and  their  successors,  at  any 
time  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  to  make, 
ordain,  constitute  and  publish  a  by-law  prohibiting 
any  baker  or  other  person  within  the  aforesaid  limits 
from  selling  any  bread  at  any  higher  price  or  rate 
than  bread  of  like  quality  at  the  time  of  such  sale 
shall  be  assessed  in  and  for  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  corporation  of  said  city,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
dollar  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  the  said 
trustees  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  said 
village  or  the  county  of  Westchester  in  an  action  of 
debt,  with  costs  of  the  suit  for  the  use  c  f  said  corpo- 
ration." 

This  enactment  was  directed  against  the  rapacity 
of  bakers,  who  were  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  price  of  breadstuff's,  which  resulted  from  the  war 

with  England. 

The  charter  and  ordinances  by  which  the  village  is 
governed  were  printed  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  year  1 S7J. 
The  pamphlet  is  an  octavo  of  fifty-eight  pages  (twen- 
ty-two pages  of  charter  and  thirty-six  of  ordinances). 
There  are  some  very  grave  defects  in  these  docu- 
ments. The  most  important  relates  to  the  public 
health.  By  the  present  charter  the  trustees  have  no 
power  to  order  or  enforce  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
in  any  part  of  the  corporation,  unless  the  same  is 
requested  by  a  petition  of  one  half  of  the  property 
holders  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  improvement. 
Hence  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  tax-pay- 
ers of  a  street  or  avenue  may  interfere  with  or  com- 
pletely block  any  attempt  to  make  an  improvement 
however  necessary  the  same  should  be  to  the  public 
welfare  in  the  way  of  salubrity. 

The  establishment  of  an  efficient  Hoard  of  Health 
is  also  rendered  impossible  by  the  present  weak  and 
miserable  charier.  The  theory  of  making  a  Hoard  of 
Health  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  village  is 
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a  sorry  farce,  and  has  always  resulted  in  inefficiency 
and  absolute  neglect  of  all  sanitary  authority  and 
action.  This  ideal  Hoard  of  Health  has  always  ignored 
the  town  Hoard  of  Health,  and  thus  deprived  the  vil- 
lagers of  any  benefit  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
bestowed  by  this  organization.  A  further  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  not  admissible  in  this  place. 
|  The  village  records  were  destroyed  by  tire  in  1871, 
and  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  any  of  the 
early  officers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  village  since  1*37;  James  W.  Robinson, 
1838;  Aaron  Ward,  1839;  Dr.  Adrian  K.  Eoffman, 
1840,  1842,  1852,  1857,  1858,  1861 ;  Robert  K.  Foster, 
/1841  ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  1843,  1845,  1846; 
George  Sherwood,  1847;  Samuel  Taylor,  1S48;  John 
Russell,  1851 ;  Guardiner  Van  Wyck,  1854;  William 
0.  Mills,  1855;  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  1856;  Warren 
J.  Wixson,  1859;  Francis  Larkin,  1860;  Abram 
Kipp,  1862,  1863,  18(54;  Azariah  Carpenter,  1865; 
James  McCord,  1866;  Stephen  G.  Howe,  1867,  1881; 
Isaac  B.  Noxou,  1868,  186U,  1870,  1871,  1872;  George 
\\V.  Cartwright,  1873,  1876,  1877;  Robert  M.  Law- 
Vence,  1874,  1884;  B.  Gedney  Tompkins,  1875;  Henry 
C.  Symonds,  1878,  1879,  1883;  Thomas  Leary,  1880, 
1882  ;  E.  G.  Blakslee,  1885. 

The  Police  Force  of  the  Village  of  Sim; 
Sim;  is  composed  of  a  chief,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars;  an  assistant,  whose  salary  is  one 
hundred  dollars;  and  nine  policemen,  each  having  a 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Fiee  Department  of  Sim:  Sing  was  first 
organized  May  4,  1812.  It  is  said  the  primary  mo- 
tive in  this  early  organization  was  to  make  a  loop- 
hole through  which  to  escape  enlistment  into  the 
army,  then  being  recruited  for  service  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  Firemen  were  exempt  from  military 
duty.  The  original  members  of  the  first  company 
were  as  follows:  Samuel  C.  Mott,  Solomon  Under- 
bill, Edward  Kemeys,  Jeremiah  I).  Fowler,  Richard 
Austin,  Gardner  Ackerly,  Samuel  Trobridge,  Robert 
K.  Foster,  John  Clapp,  Andrew  Graham,  Moses  Stan- 
ton, David  Delaney,  Edward  Priestly,  Samuel  Rhodes 
and  Thomas  Agate. 

The  certificates  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  after 
the  following  formula : 

"These  are  to  certify  that  (name  of  member)  is, 
pursuant  to  law,  nominated  and  appointed  one  of  the 
firemen  of  the  Village  of  Sing  Sing,  May  4th,  1812. 

"  Edward  Kemeys,  Clerk." 

The  company  purchased  a  hand-engine  in  New 
York  City,  which  had  been  used  by  the  firemen  there, 
and  was  known  as  No.  11.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
stationed  near  the  Washington  Market.  The  engine- 
box  was  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  General  Wash- 
ington crossing  the  Delaware,  and  it  was  most  prob- 
ably from  this  fact  that  the  company  took  to  itself  the 
title  of  Washington  Fire  Engine  -Company,  No.  1. 
The  engine  was  boused  in  a  little  frame  shanty  that 


stood  a  very  short  distance  northeast  of  where  the 
soldiers'  monument  stands  at  present,  and  whic  h  was 
afterwards  removed  to  make  way  for  Main  Street. 

A  second  hand-engine  was  purchased  subsequent  to 
1825,  which  was  called  the  Hudson,  No.  2,  and  was 
stationed  on  the  middle  dock.  A  third  engine  was 
purchased  some  time  about  the  year  1836,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Spring  Street,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
lot  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  to  operate  which 
Protection  Company,  No.  •'!,  was  formed. 

The  last-mentioned  two  engines  were  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated to  give  the  firemen  plenty  of  exercise,  as  the 
water  had  to  be  lifted  into  their  tanks  in  buckets. 

*  •  T  *  • 

Washington  Engine,  No.  1,  was  provided  with  suction 
apparatus.  All  three  were  of  the  kind  known  as 
"goose  necks,"  the  attachment  for  the  hose  on  the 
engine  being  of  that  shape,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  in  any  direction. 

As  the  village  of  Sing  Sing  increased  in  size  the 
public  sentiment  with  regard  to  fire  matters  become 
so  exacting  that  goose-neck  engines  failed  to  satisfy 
it.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1856  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  subscriptions  of  the 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  hand- 
engine  anil  a  hose-carriage.  A  company  of  thirty 
members  was  formed  on  the  8th  of  September,  1856, 
to  operate  the  latter,  and  took  the  name  of  the 
Ossining  Hose  Company.  George  W.  Crofut  was 
chosen  foremen,  David  O.  Miller  assistant  foreman, 
Powles  D.  Palmer  secretary  and  Townsend  Young 
treasurer.  On  Monday,  December  15,  1856,  a  few 
days  altera  disastrous  fire,  which  consumed  the  office 
of  the  Westchester  Herald  and  several  other  buildings 
on  Main  Street,  the  new  fire  apparatus  arrived.  The 
hand-engine  was  turned  over  to  the  Wj  shington  En- 
gine Company,  No.  1,  and  the  Ossining  Hose  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  hose-carriage.  Both  w  ere 
stored  in  a  room  in  the  old  Eagle  Hotel,  which  was 
located  at  the  intersection  of  Main  Street  and  the 
Road,  overlooking  Pleasant  Square. 

Hudson  Company,  No.  2,  had  by  this  time  gone  out 
of  existence,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  Some  years 
prev  ious  to  the  purchase  of  the  Washington  Com- 
pany's new  engine  an  engine  company,  composed  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth,  William  Codington  and  a 
number  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  of  the  place  hail 
been  formed,  but  it  soon  passed  out  of  existence. 
Officially  the  company  was  known  as  No.  4,  but  their 
common  designation  was  '"The  Silk  Stockings,"  from 
the  belief  that  they  had  organized  chiefly  to  secure 
the  exemption  from  various  public  duties  which  were 
granted  to  firemen.  The  "  Silk  Stockings'  "  engine- 
house  was  located  on  Spring  Street,  almost  opposite 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

In  January,  1857,  the  citizens  of  Sing  Sing  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  that  much 
property  had  been  saved  to  the  State  by  the  attendance 
of  the  Sing  Sing  firemen  at  the  numerous  fires  at  the 
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prison,  and  tliat  one  lire-engine  and  apparatus  had 
been  nearly  worn  out  in  that  service.  They  there- 
fore requested  that  the  State  should  purchase  for  the 
village  a  first-class  fire-engine  and  other  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  combating  fires  both  in  the  village  and  at 
the  prison.  An  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  answer  to  this 
petition,  and  with  that  sum  a  hand-engine,  a  hook 
and-ladder  truck  and  a  large  quantity  of  hose  were 
purchased.  The  hand-engine  was  turned  over  to 
1'roiection  Company,  No.  :>,  of  which  . lames  C.  Smith 
was  at  that  time  foreman  and  Charles  Raymond  as- 
sistant foreman. 

The  Senate  Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  was 
organized  May  21,  1857,  with  twelve  members,  and 
with  (Jeorge  U.  Birgc  as  foreman,  Richard  Lusk,  as- 
sistant foreman  ;  Andrew  Finegan,  secretary  ;  and 
Samuel  S.  Smith,  treasurer.  The  newly-formed  com- 
pany adopted  the  name  "Senate"  in  honor  of  the 
State  Fathers,' to  whose  liberal  appropriation  they 
owed  their  existence.  The  new  engine  and  hook- 
and-ladder  truck  arrived  from  New  York  in  Sing 
Sing  on  the  30th  of  September,  18">7.  and  were  re- 
ceived with  a  great  procession,  in  which  all  the  Sing 
Sing  companies  participated,  as  well  as  companies 
from  White  Plains  and  Vonkers. 

The  Protection  Hose  Company  was  organized  in 
the  same  year,  with  Gilbert  E.  Babcock  as  foreman. 
An  appropriation  from  the  Slate  was  received  by 
them  at  a  later  period,  with  which  they  paid  for  their 
present  hose-carriage. 

A  neat  and  commodious  frame  building  was  erected 
on  Waller  Avenue  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
companies,  and  is  occupied  by  them  at  present. 

The  original  band-engine,  after  being  relinquished 
by  Washington  Engine  Company,  No.  t,  was  painted  a 
brilliant  red  and  denominated  the  ''  Red  Rover."  A 
company  of  Strangtown  boys  was  formed  to  take 
charge  of  the  veteran,  which  was  styled  Red  Rover 
Company,  No.  '2,  and  had  their  headquarters  on  Mott 
Street.  Shortly  after  the  new  engine  of  Washington 
Company,  No.  1,  arrived,  a  public  trial  of  the  capa-  ] 
bilitics  of  the  two  engines  was  given,  in  wbich  it  was 

thought  the  Red  Rover  showed  herself  superior  to  her 
more  modern  competitor. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  Washington 
Engine  Company  fell  into  a  state  of  disorganization, 
owing  to  the  departure  of  many  of  its  members  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  and  Red  Hover  Company  surren- 
dered their  old  engine  and  were  installed  by  the  trus- 
tees as  successors  of  the  Washington  Engine  Com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  latter.  This  company, 
about  the  year  1873,  were  disbanded  by  the  trustees, 
owing  to  their  disorderly  actions.  A  new  company, 
also  composed  of  Strangtown  parties,  was  formed  in 
1874,  who  removed  the  engine  and  hose-carriage 
from  the  place  (bey  bad  so  long  occupied  in  Pleasant 
Square  t<>  North  Sing  Sing,  where,  in  187.">,  they  took 
possession  of  their  present  brick  house  on  North  Mal- 


colm Street,  wbich  had  been  erected  for  them  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company  exhibited  one 
of  their  rotary  steam  fire-engines  to  the  populace 
of  Sing  Sing  in  the  early  part  of  187ti,  but  without 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  village  fathers  to  purchase 
it.  While  the  question  of  its  purchase  was  being  held 
under  consideration  a  fire  broke  out  on  Main  Street, 
which  was  assuming  threatening  proportions,  when 
the  Silsby  Company's  engine  was  brought  out  and 
made  to  play  upon  the  fire.  The  flames  were  quickly 
subdued.  This  event  carried  the  day  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  the  engine.  A  company  of  sixty  inem- 
bers  was  formed  to  take  charge  of  it,  in  dune.  187ti, 
with  Isaac  B.  Noxon  as  foreman  ;  S.  M.Sherwood,  first 
assistant  foreman  ;  .1.  H.  Couch,  second  assistant  fore- 
man ;  George  Lockwood,  secretary:  A.  Kipp,  dr., 
engineer;  and  W.  II.  Dooley,  fireman.  This  com- 
pany became  known  by  the  name  of  Sing  Sing 
Steamer  Company,  No.  1,  and  is  at  present  stationed 
on  Main  Street,  in  a  fine  brick  building,  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Fire  Department  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  April,  1883,  the  object 
being  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
firemen  of  the  department,  disabled  while  actually 
doing  duty  as  firemen,  and  their  families,  and  to 
purchase  a  firemen's  burial-lot.  The  chief  engineer 
and  assistant  engineers  of  the  department  arc  c.r- 
officio  trustees  of  this  corporation,  and  annually  each 
company  elects  one  trustee  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

A  Fire  Patrol  was  formed  in  May,  1884,  to  save 
and  protect  goods  in  burning  dwellings.  They  are 
to  receive  from  foreign  insurance  companies,  for 
their  services,  two  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  obtained 
by  them  from  the  premiums  on  insurances  placed 
in  Sing  Sing.  The  amount  realized  is  to  go  to  make 
up  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  needy  firemen. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  Sing  Sing,  made  May  1,  1884,  states 
that  the  department  consists  of  seven  companies, — 
namely,  1st,  Sing  Sing  Steamer  Company,  with 
thirty-five  men.  2d,  Protection  Engine  Company, 
No.  3,  with  forty-four  men.  3d,  Washington  Com- 
pany, No.  I,  with  twenty-five  men.  4th,  Senate 
Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  with  thirty-four  men. 

5th, Ossining  Hose  Company,  with  twenty  eight  men. 
6th,  Protection  Hose  Company,  with  twenty-eight 
men.  7th.  Sing  Sing  Fire  Patrol,  with  eighteen 
men.    Total,  two  hundred  and  twelve  members, 

In  I8ti()  Daniel  D.  Maugam  purchased  a  resilience 
on  Highland  Avenue,  Sing  Sing,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  public 
atl'airs  of  the  town.  For  several  terms  he  was  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  town  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
fire  department  in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He 
has  also  been  long  connected  with  the  National  Bank, 
of  Sing  Sing,  as  director,  and  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Savings  Hank.    Hi*  ancestor  Daniel  Mangam, 
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who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  present  at 
the  battle  of  White  Plains.  He  left  a  family  of  seven 
children,  William,  Isaac,  .John,  Stephen,  Daniel, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Tompkins,  and  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Pierre  Decevier. 

Of  these  children,  William,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Leggett,  died  about  18(55,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
leaving  eight  children,  Mary,  wife  of  A.  H.  Royce ; 
Eliza,  wife  of  William  Lewis;  Esther,  wife  of  William 
Colyer;  Nancy,  wife  of  Lewis  McCord  ;  Rebecca, 
wile  of  Andrew  L.  Purdy ;  Gertrude,  wife  of  Levi 
Wilson  ;  William  L.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  Daniel  D. 

The  last  named  was  born,  at  Sing  Sing,  May  1, 
1828.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  student  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Academy,  but  left  home  and  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  found  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store.  He  remained  here  for  three  years,  and 
then  entered  a  dry  goods  store,  but  two  years  later  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  by  opening 
a  store  at  Sing  Sing.  Shortly  after  he  sold  out,  and 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  had  an  interest  in 
the  mills  of  William  D.  Man  gam,  son  of  his  uncle 
Stephen,  who  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Produce  and  Grain  Commission  Houses  now  doing 
business  in  the  city.  William  D.  Mangam  died  in 
t866,  and  Mr.  Mangam  succeeded  to  the  entire  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  carried  on  at  the  old  stand  till 
the  present  time.  The  following  statement  from  the 
Commercial  World  shows  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  proper  to  state  that  since  its  publication, 
Mr.  Mangam  has  become  the  lessee  of  half  of  Pier 
No.  (I,  North  River,  and  two  floating  elevators. 

"The  city  business  of  the  house  is  transacted  at  !>2 
"Broad  Street,  New  York,  but  the  mills  and  ware- 
"  houses  are  located  at  the  foot  of  Degraw  Street, 
"Brooklyn.  Here  there  are  spacious  premises  occu- 
"  pyinga  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  two 
"hundred  feet,  the  ground  Moor  being  used  for  milling 
"  purposes  and  offices,  the  floor  above  containing  bins, 
"many  of  them  forty  feet  high.  From  twenty-five  to 
"thirty  hands  are  constantly  employed  in  operating 
"the  steam  elevator — which  hoists  all  the  grain  and 
"corn  from  vessels  in  the  river — and  the  four  '  run  ' 
"of  mills;  the  latter  have  a  Capacity  of  about  fifty 
"  bags  an  hour,  and  grind  on  an  average  some  sis 
"hundred  bags  per  day. 

"As  a  dealer  Mr.  Mangam  handles  vast  quantities 
"of  corn,  oats,  feed  and  hay  for  the  home  market;  in 
"the  export  market  he  deals  chiefly  in  white  and 
"yellow  corn,  making  a  specialty  of  fine  hay, 
"grown  for  the  most  part  in  New  York  States.  This 
"export  trade  is  mainly  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
"Southern  States  and  South  America." 

Mr.  Mangam,  like  his  father  before  him,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  has  labored 
without  ceasing  for  its  advancement  and  welfare. 
He  united  with  this  church  as  a  member  at  the  early 


age  of  fourteen,  and  for  fifty  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Sunday-school,  and  has  been  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  present  church  edifice  Mr. 
Mangam  had  the  plans  prepared  and  was  one  of  the 
building  committee,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the 
efforts  <>f  himself  and  a  few  others  that  the  society  i> 
established  on  a  linn  foundation. 

Mr.  Mangam  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Horton,  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Their  children  are  Ella 
E.,  wife  of  Louis  W.  Williams,  William  L.  (  who  is 
now  engaged  in  business  with  his  father),  Susan  . I., 
Daniel  D.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  Deborah  <■ 
L.,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Packer  Institute.1 

Large  Fires  in  Sing-Sing. — Every  stranger  who 
visits  this  village  for  the  first  time  is  struck-  with  sur- 
prise at  the  number  and  beauty  of  our  stores,  which 
reach  along  Main  Street  from  near  the  top  of  the 
lower  dock  hill  to  the  corner  of  Mill  Street.  They 
are  chiefly  substantial  and  attractive  brick  buildings, 
with  store  fronts  of  large  plate  glass.  The  writer  of 
this  historical  sketch  well  remembers  the  antiquated 
dwellings  that  lined  our  Main  Street  a  third  of  a 
century  ago,  some  of  which  had  been  already  meta- 
morphosed into  dingy  little  shops,  while  others  still 
had  narrow  door-yards,  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees,  picket  fences  and  gates  swinging  into  the  street, 
to  the  annoyance  of  pedestrians.  This  great  change 
has  not  been  brought  about  by  mere  enterprise.  It  is 
almost  wholly  due  to  a  succession  of  fires,  and  t  be 
compensating  policy  of  good  insurance. 

The  first  fire  which  is  mentioned  by  the  old  inhabit- 
ants is  that  which  consumed  a  large  paper-mill  that 
stood  near  to  where  Terwilliger's  lumber-yard  now 
stands.  This  lire  occurred  August  7,  183J  ami  is  said 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  flood  in  the  Kill-brook, 
which  occasioned  the  slaking  of  a  quantity  of  lime 
contained  in  the  basemen!  of  the  building. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  6th  day  of 

December,  18">»»,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  dry-g  Is 

store  of  E.  J.  Edmunds,  at  what  is  now  No.  120  Main 
Street,  which  destroyed  the  building  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Roscoe,  that  of  Mr.  William  Lawrence  and  one  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Ayles.  The  pecuniary  loss  was  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  most  serious  part 
of  the  loss  was  the  destruction  of  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  historical  documents,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  many  years,  and  which  he  designed  to  put 
into  the  library  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  for 
public  use. 

The  next  great  fire  occurred  nearthe  lower  dock.  It 
began  about  two  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  September 
9,1866.  This  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  eighteen 
dwelling-houses,  the  National  Hotel,  the  large  Van 
Arden  File  Works,  the  extensive  lumber-yards  of 
Reuben  Kipp  &  Co.,  several  stables  and  other  build- 


'  Contributed  by  the  Editor. 
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ings.  The  loss  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Forty  families  were 
rendered  homeless.  It  is  said  that  some  men  were 
playing  at  cards  in  a  stable,  that  they  upset  a  lamp, 
and  this  calamity  was  the  result. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  September,  186!>,  the  iron 
foundry  of  E.  G.  Blakslee  A;  Co:,  on  Water  Street, 
middle  dock,  was  Imrued,  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
four  thousand  dollars. 

Tuesday  morning,  March  28,  1871,  a  fire  broke  out 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mill  Streets.  This  fire 
destroyed  the  hardware  store  of  Reynold  &  Young, 
the  store  and  residence  of  Benjamin  TunstaU  and  the 
drug  store  of  Jones  Brothers.  The  basement  of  Reyn- 
old &  Young's  building  was  occupied  by  the  village 
corporation.  The  lire  destroyed  all  the  archives  of 
the  village.  The  entire  loss  by  this  lire  was  not  less 
than  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

On  Monday,  February  26,  1872,  a  portion  of  tin 
Brandreth  factories  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  said 
to  be  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  year  1872  this  village  was  threatened 
with  entire  destruction  from  tires,  which  were  set  by  a 
"  fire-bug,"  or  pyromaniac,  by  the  name  of  Caleb 
Krisbie.  After  making  numerous  attempts  to  fire 
buildings,  he  was  at  last  caught,  and  sentenced  to 
prison  for  fourteen  years.  He  served  part  of  his  time 
in  prison,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  an  asylum 
tor  the  insane. 

On  Wednesday  night,  October  9,  1872,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  fires  occurred  which  this  village  has 
ever  suffered  from.  It  swept  all  the  buildings  from 
the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Central  Avenue  to  the 
place  where  the  St  earner  and  t  'orporation  building  now 
stands  ;  also,  all  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Main  Street.  The  stores  on  the  corner,  now  occupied 
by  L.  Fisher,  clothier,  were  destroyed.  In  round 
numbers  the  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars.  Twenty  families  were  de- 
prived of  homes,  and  twenty-seven  business  places 
were  destroyed* 

The  17th  day  of  February,  1871,  the  village  passed 
through  another  fiery  ordeal.  The  tire  originated  in 
Olive  Hall,  which  was  completely  destroyed,  with  its 
stores,  Republican  printing  office,  etc.,  some  frame 
buildings  in  Leonard  Street,  Leandcr  Fisher's  cloth- 
ing store,  Elias  Washburn's  drug  store  (now  Hart's), 
and  the  two  buildings  above  were  consumed.  Vance's 
Hall,  the  building  where  Mead's  bakery  now  stands, 
also  Schneider's  and  Dean's  buildings,  were  destroyed. 
Considerable  either  damage  was  done.  In  all  the  loss 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Peekskill,  Tarrytown  and  Vonkers  all  re- 
sponded promptly,  with  men  and  apparatus,  to  aid  in 

extinguishing  the  conflagration.    All  the  buildings 

destroyed  were  soon  replaced  by  others  which  are  far 
better  in  character  and  appearance. 

A  fire  occurred  April  28,  1875,  on  the  lower  dock, 
w  hich  destroyed  the  livery  stables  of  Bloom  A  Foster, 


the  Empire  Hotel,  the  Mansion  House  and  stables 
and  the  Nelson  House.  Total  loss,  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars. 

On  Saturday,  March  4,  1876,  a  fire  occurred  on 
Main  Street,  which  destroyed  all  the  buildings  which 
stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Palmer 
Building,  Mr.  Terhune's  and  Mr.  Grant's  stores.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
present  handsome  buildings  are  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  the  former  rather  shabby  structures  destroyed 
by  the  fire. 

The  so-called  " California  House,"  erected  by  Mr. 
Willett  McCord,  on  Croton  Avenue,  in  18;>6,  as  a  pri- 
vate mansion,  was  occupied  about  ten  years  by  Miss 
Sarah  Van  Vleck,  who  had  established  there  the  ad- 
mirable school  for  young  ladies  known  as  the  "Os- 
sining  Institute."  Two  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the 
institute  to  the  present  situation  the  "California 
House  "  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  event  occurred 
Sunday  morning,  June  •'!(•,  1877.  The  loss  was  about . 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  spot  seems  to  have 
been  doomed  by  the  fire  demon,  as  two  buildings, 
erected  at  different  times  afterwards,  were  also  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  all  the  cases  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

August  13,  187!>,  the  machine-shop  of  Abram  Kipp 
&  Co.,  and  the  cotton-gin  and  saw-factory  of  Mr.  J. 
T.  Turner,  and  a  dwelling  near  by  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  loss  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  State's  Prison  in  Sing  Sing  has  produced  many 
fierce  iires,  with  the  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of 
property.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  details  of 
all  of  them.  The  latest  one  was  on  Thursday,  July 
II,  1879,  when  the  south  stove-foundry  of  Perry  &  Co., 
which  covered  a  space  two  hundred  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  was  entirely  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  contractors  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  the  State 

El.oops  [N  THE  K  I  LL-BKOOK. — Our  innocent-look- 
ing little  Kill-brook  occasionally  develops  into  a  furi- 
ous torrent,  sweeping  everything  in  its  course.  A  flood 
'  occurred  by  an  unusual  rise  of  the  waters  of  this 
brook  in  the  night  of  August  7,  1832,  which  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Ilivr- 
bie's  Paper  Mill,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kill,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  generated  by  the  slacking  of  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  which  was  stored  in  the  cellar 
of  this  building. 

A  second  flood  occurred  June  18,  1867,  which  car- 
ried away  several  buildings,  shops,  pig-pens,  etc,  as 
well  as  the  "  Westchester  Bridge,"  the  road  bridge 
and  also  the  railroad  bridge  at  the  dock.  The  dam- 
age amounted  to  several  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  third  and  most  destructive  flood  of  all  occurred 
on  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  morning,  Scplcin- 
ber  4  and  it,  1878.    The  damage  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    A  boy,  standing 
I  at  the  time  on  "  Westchester  Bridge,"  was  swept 
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Stway  by  the  torrent  and  drowned,  in  consequence  of 
a  portion  of  this  brick  structure  having  been  under- 
mined by  the  current. 

Facilities  for  Traveling. — The  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  the  chief  route 
by  which  the  people  of  the  town  of  Ossining  go  out 
to  the  world,  and  by  which  the  world  comes  into 
the  town.  Regular  commuters  are  taken  to  or  from 
New  York  City  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents;  while  the  casual  traveler  is  required  to  pay 
sixty  cents.  The  total  number  of  tickets  to  and  from 
New  York  City  which  were  sold  at  our  station  during 
the  past  year,  from  May  1,  1884,  to  April  SO,  1885, 
was  711,295.  These  do  not  include  the  books  of  com- 
muters, nor  the  tickets  from  New  York  to  Sing  Sing, 
which  were  sold  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  during 
the  same  time.  Besides  the  above,  many  thousands 
of  tickets  are  sold  annually  at  our  station  for  places 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  road,  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  our  place  ought  to  be  well-known  be- 
yond its  immediate  limits,  and  yet  one  of  the  flattest 
and  stalest  of  jokes  which  is  continually  perpetrated 
on  our  citizens  by  outsiders  is  to  say,  when  one  of 
our  people  is  seen  away  from  our  village,  "  Ah  !  you 
have  escaped,  or  been  released  from  State's  Pris- 
on, have  you?"  The  New  York  papers  will  probably 
never  cease  to  say  that  such  and  such  villains,  bur- 
glars, or  murderers,  have  been  sentenced  to  live  in 
Sing  Sing;  never  distinguishing  between  the  prison 
and  the  village;  even  the  existence  of  the  latter  they 
seem  to  be  totally  ignorant  of.  The  trains  are  fre- 
quent and  very  satisfactory.  The  residents  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  town  are  accommodated  by  the 
New  York  and  Northern  Railroad.  In  summer, 
steamboats  and  propellers  afford  a  pleasant  means  of 
goino-  to  and  from  the  city. 

Sing  Sing  is  supplied  with  most  of  the  modem  im- 
provements,— telegraphs,  telephones,  skating-rink, 
canoeing  club,  ice-boating  fleet,  good  postal  arrange- 
ments, McAdamized  roads,  street  gas  lamps,  etc. 
What  it  stands  sadly  in  need  of  is  an  extensive  and 
efficient  system  of  sewerage,  an  ample  supply  of  pure 
water  and  the  total  abolishment  of  cesspools. 

The  Presbyterian  Bury  ink-Ground  at  Spar- 
ta is  located  between  the  old  Albany  turnpike  and 
the  present  direct  road  from  Sing  Sing  to  Tarrytown. 
It  contains  about  two  acres  of  land.  It  was  originally 
allotted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  Frederick 
Philips,  lord  of  the  Philips  Manor.  This  manor 
having  been  confiscated  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Sparta  Cemetery  was  excepted  from  sale  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures.  On  the  14th  day  of 
March,  1808,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  granting 
"all  the  right,  title  and  interest  "  of  these  grounds  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  forever.  For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
above,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  historical  sketch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sing  Sing,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Phraner.  It  was  for  a  long  time  sadly  neglected, 
ii.— 32 


and  became  overgrown  with  briars  and  tangle-wood, 
but  of  late,  through  the  laudable  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
V.  Cockroft  and  others  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  has  been  put  in  very  good  condition. 

These  old  grounds  contain  many  interesting  memo- 
rials of  the  old  town  folk  of  this  neighborhood.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  quoting  from  any  <>f  the  antique 
brown-stone  slabs,  except  the  following  of  the  Ledew 
family,  beginning  with  the  head-stone  at  the  south  side 
of  the  brick  inclosure.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  head- 
stone over  Abraham  Ledew's  grave,  which  tradition 
tells  us,  was  made  by  a  cannon-ball  fired  from  the 
"  Vulture,"  .while  at  anchor  in  the  bay  waiting  for 
Major  Andre. 

In  Memory  of 
Mary  Ledew  Was  Born 
In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
1695  And  Departed  this 
Life  May  the  10,  1773, 
Aged  78  Years. 

In  memory  of 
David  Ledew,  Was  Born 
In  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1094.   And  Departed  this 
Life  Novr.  the  15 
1772  Aged  78  years. 

Here  Lyes  the  Body  of 
Sarah  Ledew  Born  in  the 
Year  1759  April  20  Who 
Departed  this  Life  August 
15,  1764,  Aged  5  Years  7 
Months  &  11  Days 
Daughter  of  Abraham  Ledew 
and  Ann  Ledew. 

To  the  Memory  of  Abraham  Ladew,  Son 
of  Abraham  and  Ann  Ladew  Was  Born  A.  D. 
September  the  28th  1707,  and  Departed 
This  Life  Oct.  the  2lst  1774  aged  7  years. 
Here  stop  awhile  ;  let  pity  draw 

The  sympathising  tear.    If  old  thou  art  prepared  to  die 

If  young — thyself  in  virtue  train. 

Here  lies  a  son,  and  only  son  and  heir  ; 

He  lived  admired  and  while  he  lived 

Him  good  and  just  we  hoped  to  see, 

But  death  our  hopes  deceived 

Here  all  our  joy  and  comfort  lies. 

Here  lies  our  only  darling  son, — 

He  fell  to  death  a  sacrifice 

Scarce  had  his  glass  begun  to  run  : 

His  soul  is  flown  to  mansions  of  the  just — 

To  that  great  God  in  whom  we  weep  and  trust. 

In  Memory  of 
Anna  Ladew,  wife  of 
Abraham  Ladew  who 
Departed  this  Life  Dec.  25,  1795, 
Aged  08  Years  10  Months  25  Days 
Also  Abraham  Ladew 
Husband  of  Anna  Ladew 
who  departed  this  Life  Juno  12,  17 
Aged  Years  4  Mos  &  15  Days.] 

(A  number  of  lines  of  poetry  then  follow.) 

Dale  Cemetery  is  located  just  outside  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  and  em- 
braces about  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  Dale  Ceme- 
tery Association  was  organized  in  January,  1851,  by 
the  election  of  twelve  trustees, — Gen.  Aaron  Ward 
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president ;  Mr.  Marlborough  Churchill,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Gen.  Munson  I.  Lockwood,  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  .Stanton,  secretary.  The  cemetery,  at  the  time 
of  its  dedication,  October  29,  1851,  contained  about 
forty  acres,  but  was  subsequently,  through  legal  com- 
plications with  (ien.  Lockwood,  reduced  to  its  present 
size. 

The  location  is  delightful.  The  surface  is  very  un- 
even, forming  beautiful  rounded  knolls,  terraced  hill- 
sides and  winding  valleys,  with  shady  groves  and 
babbling  brook  ;  it  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  and 
sequestered  in  its  various  parts  to  please  the  tastes  of 
all  classes  of  persons.  The  grand  entrance  on  the 
western  side  is  through  a  pair  of  round,  lofty,  massive 
marble  columns,  surmounted  by  globular  heads. 
These  pillars  were  quarried  and  hewn  at  the  prison, 
for  the  old  French  Church  in  New  York  City,  but 
for  some  cause  were  not  taken  away.  Just  within 
this  entrance  stands  a  shaft  of  red  granite,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  George  W.  and  Bartow  W.  Powell,  Jr., 
the  brothers  in  whose  honor  Post  Powell,  No.  117,  G. 
A.  R.,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  named. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  by  way  of 
Dale  Avenue,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  first  inter- 
ment in  these  grounds  was  the  bones  of  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Young,  who  was  born  December  4,  17(50, 
and  died  September  12,  1837.  He  served  in  the 
American  army  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
surrogate  of  Westchester  County.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Dale  Cemetery  from  their  original  resting- 
place  in  the  grounds  of  the  "Old  Dutch  Church," 
where  they  should  have  been  permitted  to  remain  un- 
molested. Samuel  Young  is  said  to  have  been  the 
actual  "  Ichabod  Crane  "  of  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow." 

Dale  Cemetery,  though  but  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  established,  is  beautified  by  many  hand- 
some and  costly  tombs  and  monuments.  The  roads 
and  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept,  and  the  place  is 
creditable  to  an  enlightened  community. 

BPAKTA. — In  the  earliest  times  farmers  brought 
their  produce  for  shipment  to  a  dock  which  stood  in 
the  cove  a  short  distance  north  of  Scarborough 
station.  The  road  which  came  down  to  the  dock  ran 
past  a  store-house  not  far  from  the  water's  edge.  A 
short  distance  north  of  the  dock,  near  the  mouth  of 
Sparta  Brook,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  stream, 
was  a  grist-mill,  which  was  run  by  the  water-power 
furnished  by  the  brook.  Of  this  old  dock — the  primi- 
tive dock  of  the  town  of  Ossining — there  remains  at 
present  only  one  large  log,  which  lies  on  the  shore  of 
the  cove. 

The  village  of  Sparta,  situated  about  a  mile  south 
of  Pleasant  Square,  in  Sing  Sing,  was  settled  by  an 
English  colony  about  the  year  1700.  Janus  Drowley, 
an  English  merchant  of  New  York  and  an  importer 
of  dry-goods,  purchased  from  the  patent  of  Peter 
Davids  a  traet  of  twenty-nine  acres  of  land,  located  ' 


on  the  northern  side  of  the  lower  course  of  the  brook 
now  known  as  Sparta  Brook,  and  divided  it  into  plots 
of  three  hundred  feet  square.  Afterwards  he  brought 
over  in  his  vessels  from  County  Kent,  England,  a 
number  of  his  former  neighbors,  with  whom  he  be- 
gan the  settlement  of  his  village.  Thomas  Agate  be- 
came the  storekeeper  of  the  littl .  community,  Edward 
Agate  was  the  brickmaker,  Richard  Hillier  was  the 
physician  and  (he  Rev.  John  Burgess  was  the  clergy- 
man. There  were  besides  the  Rhodes,  the  Priestlys 
and  others,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  Sparta, 
where  some  of  their  descendants  still  live.  Why  this 
j  little  place  should  have  received  so  classical  a  name 
is  not  at  present  known.  It  now  contains  only  about 
a  score  of  dwellings,  one  store  and  a  very  nice  school- 
house.  Sing  Sing  has  crept  quite  down  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Sparta,  making  a  continuous  village  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  Moore's  residence  on  the  north  to  Mr. 
(leorge  Arthur's  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  two 
miles.  There  was  once  a  time  when  Sparta  threat- 
ened to  be  the  principal  village,  and  it  certainly  had 
some  important  advantages  over  its  rival,  Sing  Sing, 
in  being  less  hilly,  and  having  deeper  water  near  its 
shores. 

The  Baptist  Churc  h  in  Sixg  Sixg  owes  its  early 
establishment  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  Elijah 
Hunter,  who  was  born  at  this  place  in  the  year  1740. 
He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  White  Plains.  He  suffered  much  on 
account  of  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
British  finally  burned  his  home  at  Bedford.  About 
the  year  1783  he  came  to  reside  in  Sing  Sing,  and  at 
I  once  opened  his  own  house  for  public  worship.  He 
invited  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ferris,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Stamford,  of  which  Captain  Hunter  was  a 
member,  to  conduct  the  services.  Elder  Ferris  began 
his  work  on  the  20th  of  August,  178(i,  at  which  time 
he  baptized  three  persons,  who  became  members  of 
the  Stamford  Church.  These,  uniting  with  a  few 
others,  were  recognized  as  a  branch  of  that  church. 
Elder  Ferris  met  with  them  once  a  month  and  added 
many  members.  In  178S  thirty-three  of  their  num- 
ber organized  the  Baptist  Church  of  Yorktown,  with 
the  Rev.  Reuben  Garrison  as  pastor. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1790,  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Sing  Sing  was  formally  organized  as  an  independent 
body.  James  Requa,  Elijah  Hunter  and  Richard 
Garrison  were  elected  deacons.  The  church  com- 
menced with  thirty  members.  It  soon  received  con- 
siderable accessions  to  its  numbers,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  the  slaves  of  the  members.  Captain 
Hunter's  house  was  located  not  far  from  where  the 
Robinson  or  Jones  mansion  now  stands,  and  what  is 
now  Broad  Avenue  was  then  Hunters  lane,  which 
led  from  his  house  to  the  Post  road.  Here  it  was 
that  the  meetings  were  held  until  the  first  church 
was  built.  The  ground  upon  which  a  small  frame 
building  was  erected  is  the  same  that  the  present 
church  now  stands  upon,  and  was  deeded  to  the  so- 
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ciety  as  a  free  gift,  in  perpetuity,  by  Captain  Hun- 
ter, whose  name  is  still  associated  with  portions  of 
this  village.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  small 
cemetery  existed  in  State  Street,  being  the  chief  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Mullholland's  grounds,  known  as  "  Hun- 
ter's Burying-Ground,"  and  there  is  a  street  running 
from  Main  Street  to  the  prison  now  bearing  the  name  of 
this  liberal  and  distinguished  citizen  of  that  early  day. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  year  after  the  New  York  As- 
sociation of  Baptist  Churches  was  formed,  some  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Sing  Sing  Church  suggested  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  design 
was  cordially  approved.  This  was  probably  the  first 
effort  made  to  establish  a  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  this  country.  In  1797  the  association  com- 
mended the  academy  to  the  churches.  In  1798  they 
drew  up  a  constitution  for  it,  and  appointed  a  board 
of  thirteen  trustees.  The  academy  was  not  a  success. 
In  1801  the  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Nelson  bought  it  and 
conducted  it  with  great  satisfaction  to  all.  Francis 
Wayland  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils. 
In  1795  or  1796  the  Rev.  John  Kitchen,  an  English- 
man, was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  In 
1799  Rev.  Elijah  Wheeler,  of  Oyster  Bay,  supplied 
the  church.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stephens  followed  in 
1801.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Rev.  Stephen 
S.  Nelson,  already  referred  to  as  having  purchased  the 
old  academy,  became  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  re- 
tained the  position  for  not  less  than  a  dozen  years. 
The  church  prospered  under  his  care,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities  and  of  unusual  culture,  being  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1794.  He  left  Sing 
Sing  in  1813,  and  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1852, 
aged  eighty-two  years. 

In  May,  1814,  the  Rev.  Jacob  H.  Brouner,  then  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  became  the  pastor  of  this 
church.  Under  his  charge  the  membership  was  in- 
creased from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five.  In  1823  the 
Rev.  P.  L.  Piatt  accepted  the  pastorate.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday  by  the  members  of 
the  church.  The  Rev.  John  Putress  (Bolton  has  the 
name  Pubies)  was  chosen  pastor  in  1833.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1835  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Williams,  who,  with- 
in one  year,  was  the  means  of  converting  twenty  per- 
sons who  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1839  the 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Doolittle  was  called  to  minister  to  this 
church.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  the  mem- 
bership was  raised  from  sixty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  Next  came  the  Rev.  Sydney  A.  Corey. 
Love,  unity  and  charity  had  not  always  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  Baptist  brethren,  as  all  the  above 
changes  would  intimate,  and  the  chronicler  goes  on 
to  state  that  he,  too,  "  fell  upon  like  evil  times,  and 
the  feeling  ran  so  high  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
shut  the  house  of  worship  against  the  pastor  and  a 
portion  of  his  flock.  The  discord  arose  from  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal  points."'     Hence  Mr. 


Corey's  stay  was  also  brief.  After  a  temporary  sup- 
ply by  Rev.  M.  J.  Kelly,  in  1843,  the  Rev.  AVm.  C. 
Locke  took  charge  for  a  few  months.  In  1844  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  Morse  followed,  under  whose  ministration, 
we  are  told,  the  church  was  more  peaceful  and  har- 
monious than  in  many  years  before.  Mr.  Morse  was 
succeeded  in  1848  by  Rev.  Alonzo  Wheelock,  who 
was  followed  in  1850  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Mikels.  He 
was  a  plain,  earnest,  sterling  man.  His  six  years  of 
labor  were  crowned  by  the  addition  of  many  mem- 
bers, raising  the  list  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  two  hundred  and  seven.  A  parsonage  was 
also  built  during  his  charge. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  W.  Buckland  became  the  pastor  in 
January,  1857,  and  held  the  position  until  March, 
1864.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  accomplishments 
and  of  eminent  ability,  to  which  were  joined  all  the 
Christian  graces.  He  went  from  Sing  Sing  to  New 
York  City  to  take  charge  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  ;  from  this  position  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Rochester  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  deservedly 
honored  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  L.  J.  Mattison  next  became  the  pastor  of 
this  church  of  many  pastors.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  October,  1864,  and  remained  until  Novem- 
ber, 1868.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Madison  University. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  of  kindly  disposition  and 
of  devotion  to  his  work.  From  this  place  he  went  to 
Vermont,  and  thence  to  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  settled  over  a  church,  and  where  he 
prematurely  died.  In  March  1869,  the  Rev.  James 
Boxer  took  charge  of  the  church,  and  remained  until 
June,  1874.  In  1871  the  subject  of  ere  ting  a  new 
church  edifice  engaged  the  attention  of  pastor  and 
people.  Messrs.  I).  D.  Mangam,  I.  B.  Noxon  and 
William  A.  Pentz  were  appointed  the  building  com- 
mittee. The  pleasant  little  white  wonden  church 
building,  which  for  generations  had  stood  embowered 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  locust-trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  lofty  giant  sycamore,  was  torn  down,  the 
trees  destroyed,  the  bones  of  "  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  were  dug  from  their  narrow  cells,  and 
where  lay  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap"  it 
was  leveled  to  a  smooth  lawn,  and  all  so  changed  that 
no  old  resident  would  be  able  to  recognize  the  spot. 
While  all  this  was  going  on  the  congregation  con- 
vened in  Olive  Hall  for  a  period  of  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  that  is,  in  June,  1873,  the  chapel 
forming  the  transept  of  the  new  church  edifice  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  In  the  following  year  the 
entire  building  was  completed,  and  dedicated  June, 
3,  1874.  The  Baptist  Church  is  a  handsome  brick 
structure,  with  roof  of  slate  and  beautiful  stained- 
glass  windows,  most  of  which  are  memorials  of  former 
patrons  of  the  church,  one  being  in  memory  of 
Captain  Hunter,  the  founder  of  the  organization.  It 
was  a  fitting  and  a  gracious  act  to  keep  the  recollec- 
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tion  of  so  good  and  generous  a  man  in  fresli  remem- 
brance. The  church  was  built  with  a  handsome  lofty 
spire,  whic  h  kept  its  place  until  the  first  furious  wind- 
storm came,  and  then  it  humbled  itself  in  the  dust, 
never  to  rise  again.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 
with  a  neat,  substantial  wrought-iron  rail  and  good 
stone  walks.  A  large  fine  organ,-  rich  carving  and 
good  painting  make  the  interior  very  pleasing. 

The  cost  of  all  this  was,  in  round  numbers,  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Boxer  was  not  characterized 
by  unalloyed  sweetness  and  harmony.  He  possessed 
no  little  talent  and  not  a  few  eccentricities. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  D.D.,  was  a 
gentleman  of  refinement  and  scholastic  culture.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  December,  1874,  and  closed 
hw  labors  here  in  December,  1878.  He  was  born  in 
1807.  He  had  filled  several  important  pulpits  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  in  Washing- 
ton before  he  came  to  Sing  Sing,  and  enjoyed  an  ex- 
alted reputation  as  a  scholar  and  an  eloquent 
preacher.  He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
began  his  work  in  this  village,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  his  powers  declined,  and  he  retired  from  his 
labors,  never  again  to  resume  them. 

Now  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  long  line  of  Bap- 
tist clergymen.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  N. 
Reed  Everts,  assumed  charge  of  this  church  in  De- 
cember, 1878.  He  brought  the  reputation  of  an 
earnest  Christian  scholar  and  an  eloquent  and  fluent 
preacher,  all  of  which  he  has  fully  sustained  during 
his  seven  years  of  pastoral  work  in  Sing  Sing. 

The  church  has  a  membership  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred,  and  the  present  roll  of  its  Sabbath-school  j 
contains  the  names  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  officers,  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  Presbytkkiax  Church. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Presbytery,  held  at  Bedford, 
June  28,  1763,  a  petition,  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sing  Sing,  was  laid  before  that  body, 
requesting  Presbytery  to  supply  them  with  the  stated 
and  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  whereupon 
Presbytery  appointed  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  to  supply  them 
on  the  first  Sabbaths  of  August  and  October,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Peck  to  supply  them  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
September. 

Such  is  the  first  minute  on  record  as  to  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  this  church.  At  various  times, 
onward  until  the  year  176S,  we  find  the  people  of  Sing 
Sing  making  application  to  the  Presbytery  above 
named  to  provide  them  with  religious  services,  un- 
til at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at  Salem,  West- 
chester County,  on  the  80th  day  of  August,  17G8,  we 
find  an  application  from  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  congregations  of  White  Plains  and  Sing  Sing, 
asking  advice  from  Presbytery  as  to  the  proper  person 
to  preach  alternately  at  the  above-named  places, 
"  with  a  view  to  settling  among  them  in  the  Gospel  | 
ministry." 


This  is  the  first  reference  which  we  can  find  of  a 
congregation  being  gathered  in  Sing  Sing,  or  of  the 
people  acting  together  in  their  united  capacity  as 
such,  and  hence  we  date  from  this  period  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  in  this  place.  This  was  August 
30,  1768.  At  that  date  Rev.  Ichabod  Lewis  became 
the  successor  of  Rev.  John  Smith  in  the  churches  of 
White  Plains  and  Sing  Sing.  (GiUetft  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  379.) 

At  or  near  this  time  the  first  church  edifice  was 
erected,  having  for  its  site  what  is  now  known  as  the 
'•  old  burying-ground  "  at  Sparta,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing. 

The  land  upon  which  the  church  was  built  was 
originally  given  by  Colonel  Phillips,  the  proprietor  of 
the  manor  extending  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  Croton 
River. 

Abraham  de  Reviere,  the  historian  of  the  church 
of  Phillipsburgh.  i.  e.,  the  Dutch  Church  of  Tarry- 
town — makes  this  reference  to  the  history  of  the  grant, 
viz. :"  That  in  1680  it  pleased  his  royal  majesty  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  to  grant  by  prerogative,  consent  and  license 
to  the  Honorable  Yredryck  Flypse,  to  freely  buy  to 
or  in  a  sale  of  estate  in  the  County  of  Westchester 
in  America,  beginning  at  the  place  of  Spuyten  Duvvel 
Kill  and  running  north  along  the  river  to  and  on  the 
Kill  of  Kitch-a-Wong  (  now  Croton  River,  etc.),  as  in 
the  license  and  patent  contained,  which  is  called 
Phillipsburg,  and  that  Lord  Flypse  contract  to  let 
any  on-e  settle  on  said  land  free,  for  certain  stipulated 
years,  in  order  that  it  may  as  soon  as  possible  be  cul- 
tivated and  settled." 

The  site  upon  which  the  church  was  originally 
built,  comprising  about  three  acres,  was  set  apart  and 
donated  by  Colonel  Phillips  for  the  use  of  a  church, 
and  when,  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  whole 
manor  property  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Legislature,  consisting  of 
General  Van  Courtlandt,  Isaac  Stouteuburgh  and 
one  other  person,  the  land  held  and  occupied  for 
church  and  burial  purposes  was  explicitly  reserved 
from  sale,  and  the  claim  of  the  church  thereto  fully 
recognized  and  confirmed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an  act  passed  March 
18,  1808,  confirming  the  title  of  the  church  to  the 
property  above  named,  and  whic  h  had  been  occupied 
for  church  purposes  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  that 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
State  in  and  to  a  certain  lot  of  ground  heretofore  al- 
lotted by  Frederick  Phillips,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  congregation  of  the  Town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  vested  in  said  Trustees  and  their 
successors  for  the  use  of  said  church  and  congregation 
forever." 

The  church  edifice,  which  had  been  much  injured 
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during  the  war,  was  repaired  in  1788,  and  continued 
to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  until  A.  d. 
1800,  at  which  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  church  to  this  village. 

In  1798  Colonel  Moses  Ward  had  offered  a  lot  on 
PleasantSquare,  upon  condition  that  the  church  should 
be  removed  to  Sing  Sing.  After  earnest  discussion 
the  church  and  congregation  resolved  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Colonel  Ward,  and  in  the  year  1800  a  church 
edifice  was  built  upon  the  lot  which  had  been  given  by 
him  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  edifice  then  built  the  congregation  contin- 
ued to  worship  until  the  year  1834,  at  which  time  the 
building  still  standing  on  Pleasant  Square,  and  occu- 
pied by  Trinity  Church,  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  building  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Samuel  Trowbridge,  Clark  Runyon,  Kussel  Barnum, 
Henry  Harris  and  William  Jennison. 

In  the  year  18(58,  necessity  being  felt  for  larger  and 
better  accommodations  for  religious  worship,  the  con- 
gregation entered  upon  the  work  of  erecting  the  edi- 
fice which  it  now  occupies  on  Highland  Avenue.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  18(36"  the  trustees  of 
the  church  had  been  authorized  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for  a  new  church 
edifice,  and  also  to  procure  plans  and  approx- 
imate estimates  of  the  cost  of  an  edifice  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  congregation.  As  the 
result  of  this  action,  the  site  of  the  present  budding, 
corner  of  Highland  Avenue  and  Mott  Street,  was 
purchased,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  sub- 
sequently held  the  following  persons  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice,  viz.:  Messrs.  Peter  Rennie,  Charles  F. 
Maurice,  Edward  D.  Truesdell,  Kussel  Barnum, 
Stephen  Todd  and  Jesse  H.  Piatt.  To  these,  who 
were  the  trustees  of  the  church,  the  following  persons 
were  added  from  the  congregation,  viz.:  Messrs.  Cray- 
lord  B.  Hubbell,  Stephen  G.  Howe  and  Theodore 
Mace,  together  with  the  pastor.  Mr.  Mace  having 
removed  from  the  town  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  George  Douglass  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place,  and  Mr.  Rennie  having  been  removed  by  death, 
Mr.  Sumner  R.  Stone  was  chosen  as  trustee  of  the 
church  and  a  member  of  the  building  committee.  Dr. 
George  J.  Fisher  was  also  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  so  be- 
came a  member  of  the  building  committee. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Peter  H.  Terhune,  of  Binghamton,  X.  Y.,  according 
to  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Perry,  of  New  York,  and 
the  whole  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  pastor,  November 
5,  1808,  and  the  building  was  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,  May  24,  1870. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryeaand  Dr.  Morris  Sutphin, 
together  with  the  pastor  delivered  addresses  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone. 


Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York,  preached  the 
sermon  and  the  pastor  offered  up  the  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion, setting  apart  the  building  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  Almighty  God. 

Ecclesiastical  .Relations, — The  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tions of  this  church,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  are 
as  follows:  The  church  was  organized  by  the 
Dutchess  County  Presbytery,  in  connection  with 
which  it  continued  until  the  formation  of  the  West- 
chester Associate  Presbytery  in  17U2,  when  this  church 
united  with  it— cf.  "  Gillett's  History,"  vol.  1,  p.  215. 

In  this  relation  it  remained  until  a.  d.  L814,  when 
upon  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  as  pas- 
tor, we  find  the  following  record  : 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  SING  MM,. 


"The  church  and  congregation  being  convened, 
a  letter  was  presented  accepting  of  our  call  by  Mr. 
Jackson  on  condition  that  the  church  shall  unite 
with  and  put  itself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York."  This  condition  was  acceded  to  and  in 
these  relations  the  church  continued  until  1820,  at 
which  time  it  resumed  its  connection  with  the  West- 
chester Associate  Presbytery. 

In  the  beginning  of  182(3  we  find  it  styled  an  "  En- 
dependent  Church,"  but  during  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Dickerson,  it  returned  to  its  connection 
with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  1833,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  James  V. 
Henry  it  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford,  in 
which  connection  it  continued  until  1848,  when  it 
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again  changed  its  ecclesiastical  relations  and  united 
with  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

In  1870,  upon  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  this  congregation  came  into  relations  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester. 

Mini*terx. — The  early  records  of  this  church  are 
unfortunately  lost,  so  that  the  successive  pastors  pre- 
vious to  1800  are  not  certainly  known  We  find  how- 
ever, in  the  minutes  of  the  Dutchess  County  and  of 
the  Westchester  Associate  Presbyteries,  the  names  of 
Rev.  Messrs.  Smith,  Constant,  Blair  and  Hickcox, 
appointed  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  this  church,  the  one  at 
White  Plains  and  the  one  at  Peekskill. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  ministers  and  pas- 
tors who  served  this  church  since  the  time  of  its  removal 
to  the  village  of  Sing  Sing.  From  the  year  1800  and  pre- 
viously to  1814  the  following  named  persons  served 
either  as  settled  pastor  or  stated  supplies,  viz.:  Rev. 
Messrs.  Kitchen,  Colton,  Henderson  and  Rose. 

From  1814  to  1818  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  was  pas- 
tor. He  was  succeeded, in  1819,  by  Rev.  Asa  Lyman. 
Rev.  George  Bourne  was  pastor  from  1820  to  1822. 
In  1823  Rev.  R.  W.  Knight  served  as  stated  supply. 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  occupied  the  pulpit  during  1824 
and  1825.  From  1826  to  1829  Rev.  Jonathan  Dick- 
erson  was  pastor.  From  1829  to  1832,  a  period  of  four 
years,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Prime  served  as  stated  supply. 

In  November,  1832,  the  Rev.  James  V.  Henry,  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  as  pastor,  and  continued  in  this 
relation  until  October  1,  1841,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
years.  In  March,  1842,  Rev.  David  Teese  was  in- 
stalled, and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  until 
July  1, 1847.  During  the  year  1848  Rev.  Conard  Bit- 
tinger  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
John  P.  Lundy,  who  was  installed  pastor  in  February, 
1849,  and  remained  until  March,  in  the  year  1851. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  August,  1  >•">],  Rev.  Wilson 
Phraner,  the  present  pastor,  entered  upon  his  work, 
and  is  now  closing  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  min- 
istry in  this  congregation.1 

()//im:t  fifth?  Cliin-fh,  April.  l^So:  Pastor,  Rev. 
Wilson  Phraner,  D.D. ;  Elders — Charles  F.  Maurice, 
Stanton  Cady,  Dr.  D.  E.  Provost,  John  F.  Miller, 
Rev.  David  A.  Holbrook ;  Deacons — Rodney  S- 
Lockwood,  Charles  H.  Cummings;  Trustees — Sum- 
ner R.  Stone  (president),  Jesse  H.  Piatt  (clerk),  John 
V.  Cockroft  (treasurer),  S.  F.  Washburn.  Andrew 
Dickey,  Jay  Champlain,  J.  Howe  Allen,  John  E. 
Johnson,  R.  S.  Van  Wyck. 

Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
hvtcrian  Church  of  Sing  Sing,  was  horn  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  August  29,  1822.  His  father,  (taper  Phraner, 
who  was  of  German  descent,  was  born  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  from  which  place,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
he  removed  to  Jamaica,  where  he  married  Ruth. 

1  Since  the  alw>ve  WM  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phraner  he  hat  re- 
signed,  mi'l  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Franklin  R.  Dwight, 
who  wn*  recently  installed. 


daughter  of  Jacob  Carpenter,  of  au  old  Long  Island 
family.  Dr.  Phraner  remained  at  home  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  oi 
James  Ryder,  where  he  continued  for  three  years. 
After  this,  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  dry-goods  es- 
tablishment of  Richards,  Bassett  &  Aborn,  in  New 
A'ork  City,  where  he  also  remained  three  years.  Em- 
bracing religion  at  an  early  age,  he  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  June,  1839.  This  church  enjoys  the  distinction  oi 
being  the  first  organized  and  the  oldest  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  country.  Resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  prepared  for  a  collegiate 
course  at  the  University  Grammar  School,  and  entered 
the  University  of  the  city  of  New  A'ork,  in  June, 
1843,  and  graduated  in  1847,  with  one  of  the  honors 
of  his  class,  the  Greek  Oration.  He  also  gained  two 
of  the  mathematical  prizes.  His  theological  studies 
were  pursued  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  A'ork,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1850. 

In  1849  Dr.  Phraner  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Seminary  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  after  which 
he  traveled  for  several  months  in  England  and  upon 
the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  he  resumed  his  stu- 
dies in  the  seminary  and  graduated  with  his  class  in 
May.  1850.  During  the  year  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  three  months,  in  serving  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Piermont,  N.  A*.;  and  then  as  stated  supply 
for  seven  months,  during  the  illness  of  the  pastor, 
he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City.  While  engage^  in  this  field 
of  labor  he  received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  A".,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  August,  1851,  he  commenced  a  labor  which  has  not 
yet  ended.  From  that  time  to  the  present  all  his  ta- 
lent and  energies  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  the 
task  of  building  up  the  church  over  which  he  presides 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  community. 
His  labors  in  this  field  have  been  arduous  and  con- 
stant, and  have  been  crowned  with  well  merited  suc- 
cess. The  church,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
his  pastorate,  was  feeble,  consisting  of  only  eighty 
members,  ha-  now  a  membership  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, and  the  humble  church  building  is  replaced  by 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  on  the  Hudson  River.  Dur- 
ing his  long  pastorate  a  new  generation  has  grown  up 
under  his  care  and  instruction  and  his  unwearied 
labor,  unceasing  zeal  and  wide-spread  influence  are 
fully  recognized  by  his  ministerial  brethren  and  the 
entire  community.  In  187<>  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  A'ork  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  also  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  board,  giving  much  time  and  labor 
to  these  important  interests. 

Dr.  Phraner  has  been  conscientious  and  faithful  in 
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the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Presbyter,  never  hav- 
ing been  known  to  fail  in  an  appointed  duty,  except 
under  the  most  imperative  necessity.  As  a  member 
of  Synod,  and  frequently  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  he  has  for  many  years  taken  an  earnest 
and  active  part  in  the  counsels  and  deliberations 
which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  So  occupied  has  he  been  in  his 
work  as  a  pastor,  and  so  unintermitted  were  his  la- 
bors, that  during  the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
ministry,  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  usual  va- 
cations so  generally  allowed  to  ministers.  But  the 
failure  of  his  health  in  1872  compelled  him  to  rest  for 
a  time,  and  to  seek  restoration  of  health  in  foreign  trav- 
el. In  this  pursuit,  he  again  visited  the  countries  of 
the  old  world,  extending  his  journey  to  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  the  missionary  work,  and  of 
having  much  pleasant  fellowship  with  his  missionary 
brethren,  and  especially  with  his  old  friend  and  class- 
mate, Rev.  William  W.  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  Sidon,  now 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Beyrout,  Syria. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Dr.  Phraner  was  Secretary 
of  the  Westchester  County  Bible  Society,  and  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  for 
twelve  years.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors,  he 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  religious  period- 
icals, furnishing  not  only  interesting  notes  of  travel, 
but  articles  of  profound  thought  upon  the  moral  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  he  visited  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  of  observa- 
tion upon  the  missionary  work  in  those  portions  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Phraner  married  Blandina,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Smith,  of  New  York  City,  August  28,  1850.  Their 
children  are  Wilson  S.,  of  the  firm  of  Hough  &  Phra- 
ner, New  York,  Francis  S.,  Stanley  K.,  and  Blandina 
S.,  wife  of  Frank  D.  Arthur,  of  Scarborough,  West- 
chester County.  One  son,  Halsey  Dunning,  died  in 
early  infancy,  August  21!,  1869. 

Dr.  Phraner  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  his  influence  as  a  preacher,  a 
pastor,  and  a  writer,  are  well  known  and  fully  rec- 
ognized by  his  brethren  and  by  the  church  at 
large. 

f  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
located  in  Liberty  Street,  the  edifice  being  a  hand- 
some Gothic  structure  of  Sing  Sing  marble.  The  cor- 
ner-stone of  this  church  was  laid  by  Bishop  B.  T. 
Onderdonk,  November  6,  1834,  and  it  was  consecrated 
July  6,  1836. 

The  first  Episcopal  sermon  preached  in  Sing  Sing 
was  by  a  minister  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
exact  date  of  which  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  first 
regular  Episcopal  services  were  conducted,  by  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Clarke,  during  the  summer  of  1831  or 


1832,  while  at  Sing  Sing  on  a  vacation.  These  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Wednesday  evenings,  in  the  Meth- 
odist church.  This  gentleman  was  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  in  New  York  City.  He  built  the  house  on 
the  corner  of  Highland  and  Broad  Avenues,  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Cartwright  family.  The  church  re- 
cords contain  the  following  entry,  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1833:  "A  meeting  of  Episcopalians  residing  in 
this  village  and  vicinity,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Bacon,  who  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  purpose,  under  Divine  favor  and  assis- 
tance, of  forming  a  church  in  said  village  ;  and  that 
we  will  communicate  with  our  Episcopal  friends  and- 
neighbors  on  the  subject,  and  urge,  by  our  best  efforts, 
for  their  co-operation  in  the  good  work."  This  is 
signed  by  George  W. ,  Cartwright,  William  Dargue. 
John  Barlow,  C.  Bacon  and  John  Strang. 

A  careful  computation  of  those  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  enterprise  showed  that  no  less  than 
twenty-four  heads  of  families,  representing  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  souls,  were  to  be  found  in  and 
about  the  village.  Previous  to  this  new  organization 
services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Caleb  Bacon,  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Crosby,  of  Yonkers.  November  11,  1833, 
the  parish  was  legally  organized  and  the  first  election 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Wardens,  Caleb  Bacon,  George  W. 
Cartwright ;  Vestry,  Robert  Wiltse,  Joseph  Hunt, 
John  Strang,  J.  C.  Arthur,  Peter  R.  Maison,  John 
Barlow,  William  Dargue,  John  Smith. 

The  services  of  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Harris,  of  White 
Plains,  were  temporarily  secured.  He  came  Sunday 
evenings,  after  his  duties  were  over  in  his  own 
church. 

December  4th  and  5th,  1833,  "  it  w  <  resolved  to 
memorialize  the  rector,  church-wardens  and  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  for  aid  by  funds  in  the 
erection  of  a  church  edifice."  In  this  memorial,  the 
petitioners  state,  "  That  some  years  past  an  old  Epis- 
copal church  in  this  neighborhood,  at  New  Castle, 
(St.  George's  Church,  built  of  wood),  falling  to  decay, 
its  congregation  broken  up  and  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  its  members  have  become  Quakers,  notwith- 
standing portions  of  them  have  until  lately  adhered 
to  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  your  me- 
morialists entertain  a  hope  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  the  means  of  the  establishment 
of  a  church  at  Sing  Sing,  many  of  the  descendants  of 
this  ancient  congregation  may  be  brought  back  to  our 
church,  etc." 

Trinity  Church  responded  by  an  appropriation  of 
two  thousand  dollars. 

August  6,  1834,  Rev.  Edward  N.  Mead  was  called 
to  the  rectorship ;  he  accepted  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  and  was  installed  as  rector  July  7,  1836,  the 
day  following  the  consecration  of  the  church.  No- 
vember 14th  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Halsey,  who  was  called  December  16,  1839,  from  the 
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position  of  assistant  minister  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
in  New  York  City.  He  began  his  duties  in  May, 
1840. 

June  28,  1X41,  the  vestry  purchased  of  Mr.  Bleeker 
the  house  in  State  Street,  now  occupied  by  Z.  C.  In- 
slee,  for  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, as  a  rectory.  Rev.  Mr.  Halsey  resigned  Novem- 
ber 1,  184(5.  The  Rev.  Charles  Tomes,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  became  rector  October  16,  184G.  He  remained 
only  about  one  year,  to  be  succeeded  December  20, 
1847,  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Halsey,  a  presbyter  of 
the  diocese  of  Mississippi.  November  4,  1856,  Mr. 
Halsey  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  March  8,  1857,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Black.  In  August,  1863,  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Helm,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  entered  upon  his  duties  November  1,  1863. 
Rev.  Dr.  Helm  departed  this  life  October  16,  1880. 
The  next  clergyman  of  this  church  was  the  Rev. 
James  O.  Drumm,  whose  stay  was  very  brief,  from 
December,  1880,  until  the  following  Easter.  The 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Albm/ Barlow  Jennings, 
of  Easton,  Conn.,  became  the  rejctor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  August  1,  1881. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  church  was  enlarged 
and  beautified  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  writer  well  remembers  the  old-fashioned 
box-stalls  with  high  partitions,  each  occupied  by  a 
family,  as  they  existed  in  this  church  over  thirty 
years  ago.  By  the  removal  of  these,  and  other  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
house  was  increased  about  one-third.  In  1870  the 
church  was  again  much  improved  and  a  handsome 
spire  erected,  the  entire  work  costing  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  tower  contains  a  large  bell  of 
lovely  tone,  cast  by  A.  Meneely,  of  West  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1835. 

Early  in  the  year  1864,  the  buildings  of  the  old 
Franklin  Academy  were  removed  from  the  spacious 
grounds  opposite  the  church,  and  were  replaced  by  a 
substantial  and  commodious  brick  cottage,  to  be  used 
as  a  rectory.  It  was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Helm  on  the  first  of  May,  1865. 
The  cost  of  this  rectory  was  about  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
York  for  1883,  the  number  of  families  attending  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  Church  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred 
and  five,  and  the  number  of  communicants  as  tun 
hundred. 

Tiunity  Episcopal  Church  is  an  offshoot  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  organized  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1868.  The  first  officers  of  the 
church  were  as  follows:  Wardens — John  Strang, 
John  Barlow.  Vestrymen — Benjamin  Moore,  Mail- 
borough  Churchill,  N.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  G.  J.  Barlow, 
Daniel  P.  Bacon,  W.  W.  Benjamin,  W.  11.  Harlow, 
W.  H.  Grant.  The  congregation  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  church  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  at 
Pleasant  Square,  where  they  worship  at  present. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  Buel,  the  first  rector,  entered 


upon  his  duties  May  1,  1868,  and  resigned  Decem- 
ber 12,  1871.  He  was  at  one  time  a  lawyer,  and  had 
relinquished  the  pursuit  of  that  profession  to  enter 
the  army  during  the  Rebellion.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  was  afterwards  badly  wounded. 
He  then  studied  for  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  New 
York  City,  and  while  in  deacon's  orders,  was  stationed 
in  Northern  New  York.  He  then  came  to  Sing 
Sing,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 

The  Rev.  George  Wilson  Ferguson  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  December  27,  1871,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  Lent 
in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a  native 
of  New  York  City  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College.  He  studied  Theology  at  the  General  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City,  and  was  ordained  to  dea- 
con's orders  in  1866,  and  to  priest's  orders  in  1867. 
He  became  pastor  of  Emanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
Otego,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  from  there  he 
went  to  Waterford,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  coming  to  his  present  charge. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  1868  was  ninety 
one;  in  1884,  two  hundred  and  thirty.  The  Sunday- 
school  in  1884  contained  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars.  William  H.  Barlow  was  superintend- 
ent. The  present  officers  are  as  follows:  Wardens 
— Benjamin  Moore,  George  D.  Arthur.  Vestrymen — 
Win.  H.  Barlow,  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Robt.  G.  Mead, 
B.  Stuyvesant  Gibson,  Clement  C.  Moore,  James  H. 
Coleman,  Edwin  G.  McAlpin  and  Ralph  Brandreth. 

The  Spring  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chi  rch. — The  early  history  of  this  church  is  envel- 
oped in  considerable  obscurity.  The  facts  which  are 
given  below  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  older 
inhabitants,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  traditional; 
and  yet  it  is  believed  they  are  quite  correct  and 
trustworthy.  It  would  appear  that  the  Methodist 
faith  was  first  propagated  in  this  place  about  the 
year  1792,  by  an  Irish  divine,  whose  name  was  David 
Brown.  He  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian, 
and  was  one  of  several  itinerant  preachers  whoM 
circuit  embraced  several  counties  besides  Westches- 
ter. He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  a  cider-mill 
belonging  to  Jacob  Rider.  He  afterward  held  his 
meetings  in  a  barn,  not  far  from  where  the  village- 
now  stands.  We  are  told  that,  in  1793,  he  preached 
in  this  barn,  a  box  serving  as  his  pulpit,  hoards  for 
scats  and  hay-mows  for  galleries.  Jacob  Rider  and 
Caleb  Smith  were  the  great  workers  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Methodist  religion  in  those  early  days.  The 
latter,  about  the  year  1800,  having  ottered  his  own 
house  as  a  place  for  public  worship,  the  cider-mill 
and  barn  were  abandoned,  the  circuit  preacher  visit- 
ing the  place,  with  considerable  regularity,  once  in 
four  weeks.  The  house  of  Caleb  Smith  was  located 
near  the  junction  of  Dale  with  Croton  Avenue.  The 
room  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  for  almost 
twenty  years  would  accommodate  about  sixty  persons. 
Bishop  Asbury  is  known  to  have  visited  this  place 
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again  and  again.    Space  will  not  admit  of  giving  the  : 
names  of  the  early  preachers  who  held  services  here. 
After  the  removal  of  Caleb  Smith  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  camp-meeting  grove,  services 
were  held  at  different  private  houses  for  several  years. 
The  original  Caleb  Smith,  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  had  two  sons,  Caleb  and  Isaac,  who  were  | 
converted  in  the  Methodist  faith,  and  who  became  j 
earnest  workers  in  the  cause.    In  1823,  and  possibly 
earlier,  meetings  were  held  in  the  Franklin  Acad- 
emy, which  stood  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  as 
the  Episcopal  rectory  in  Spring  Street.    Here  the 
preachers  were  Horace  Bartlett,  Peter  C.  Oakley 
(1823-24),    Remington  (1825-26),  Marvin  Rich- 

ardson (1827-28)  and  Henry  Hatfield  (1829-30). 

The  year  1831  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Methodism  in  Sing  Sing.  During  the  almost  forty 
previous  years  the  church  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress; its  membership  was  small — rarely  over  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty — and  sometimes  less.  To  Captain 
Isaac  Smith  is  particularly  due  the  credit  of  having  i 
infused  new  life  into  the  church.  He  was  converted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years ;  he  possessed  an 
ardent  nature,  great  energy  and  an  iron  will.  He 
was  active  in  business,  a  ship-builder  by  trade,  having 
in  his  time  built  no  less  than  one  hundred  vessels, 
including  steamboats,  sloops,  schooners,  etc.  He  ex- 
ercised his  active,  positive  and  sanguine  powers  as  a 
church  trustee  for  a  full  half  century.  In  the  year 
1831  Captain  Isaac  Smith,  Daniel  Barnes  and  Daniel 
Tompkins  set  at  work  in  earnest  to  build  a  church. 
Mr.  James  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  gave 
a  piece  of  land,  a  portion  of  his  orchard,  for  a  church 
lot,  which  is  the  same  now  occupied  by  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Spring  Street.  With  much  personal  effort 
these  earnest  men  pushed  forward  the  work,  and 
finally  completed  an  edifice  at  a  cost  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  building  still  stands  at  the  rear 
of  the  present  edifice,  where  it  was  moved  when  the 
latter  was  to  be  built.  It  is  now  a  tenement  house, 
filled  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin.  This 
building  was  scarcely  paid  for  when  the  new  one 
was  commenced,  j 

About  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hatfield  and  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Thomas  brought 
about  a  great  revival,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  Among  its  most  distinguished  converts  were 
J.  B.  Wakely,  subsequently  a  famous  Methodist  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  David  Codington  and  William  Mc- 
Cord  (the  two  latter  are  still  living),  Joseph  and  John 
Orser,  William  Lawrence  (who  died  in  the  year,  1885) 
and  Elizabeth  and  Anna  McCord.  The  Rev.  Theo- 
docius  Clark  was  the  first  pastor  who  occupied  a 
parsonage  in  this  town. 

In  1850  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Shaffer  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  build  a  new  church.  It  was  completed  in 
1852,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Janes,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Foster  (now  a  bishop),  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 


Clintock  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  15.  Wakeley.  Whoever  is 
curious  to  know  the  succession  of  clergymen  that 
has  served  the  church  from  its  commencement  in 
this  village  may  consult  the  church  records  with  sat- 
isfaction. The  church  now  has  about  six  hundred 
members  on  its  rolls.  The  Sunday-school,  which  was 
organized  in  1830  with  ten  scholars,  now  boasts  of 
having  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  learned  and  elequent 
George  S.  Hare,  D.D.  The  superintendent  is  the 
faithful  Mr.  Benjamin  Jenks. 

In  1875  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  build  a  new 
church  edifice  which  should  far  exceed  that  in  Spring, 
Street  both  in  size  and  in  magnificence.  A  lot  was 
purchased  on  Highland  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  A  building  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Henry  J.  Baker,  Samuel 
E.  Tompkins,  L.  P.  Bostwick,  Barney  Foshay  and 
Alexander  McLean.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  were  obtained,  satisfactory 
plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Roberts,  architect,  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  work  commenced.  It  was  to  be 
built  of  crystalline  white  marble,  from  the  quarries  at 
Pleasantville.  Hundreds  of  loads  of  beautiful  blocks 
were  brought  over  the  six  long  miles  of  rough  coun- 
try roads  and  chiseled  on  the  building  grounds. 
The  work  in  a  short  time  was  stopped  for  want  of 
funds,  and  up  to  this  date  has  never  been  resumed. 
Great  expectations  from  certain  persons  failed  to  be 
realized,  and  the  laudable,  though  perhaps  rather  am- 
bitious, enterprise  has  been  doomed  to  a  humiliating 
and  still  uncertain  postponement.1 

The  North  Sixg  Sing  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  largely  through  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  late  Henry  Yc  :ng,  Esq.,  a 
wealthy  citizen  who  resided  in  Claremont,  a  little 
community  in  the  northeastern  vicinity  of  Sing  Sing. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  church  in  North  Sing  Sing, 
and  believing  that  it  would  be  most  congenial  to 
its  citizens  to  have  it  under  the  charge  of  the  Method- 
ists, though  a  Presbyterian  himself,  he  generously 
ottered  to  bear  one-fourth  of  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing a  suitable  lot  and  of  erecting  a  proper  church 
edifice,  providing  the  remainder  should  be  subscribed 
by  the  people.  The  church  is  a  neat  and  commodi- 
ous wooden  structure,  with  tile  roof  and  plain  stained- 
glass  windows.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  De- 
cember 27,  1870.  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes  conducted  the 
services  in  the  morning  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss 
in  the  evening.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church  and 
grounds  was  over  eight  thousand  dollars,  one-half  of 
which  was  subscribed  on  the  day  of  the  dedication, 
Mr.  Young  donating  the  remainder. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lounsberry  was  the  first  pastor 
and  occupied  the  pulpit  in  1871.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  C.  Morehouse  in  1872.  '  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Rev.  John  F.  Richmond,  1873-75 ;  Rev. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  renewed  efforts  have  been  made  with 
very  hopeful  prospects  of  success. 
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Alexander  McLean,  1876  ;  Rev.  James  H.  Hnwxhurst. 
1877-78;  Rev.  Nehemiah  O.  Lent,  1879-81 ;  and,  last 
of  all,  the  Rev.  William  D.  Fero,  1882-85. 

In  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  the  church,  sub- 
sequent alterations  and  the  building  of  a  parsonage 
involved  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  The  church  in  January,  1871,  reported  to 
the  Conference  seventeen  members  and  twenty-seven 
probationers.  In  April,  1884,  there  were  eighty- 
seven  members.  The  Sabbath-school  connected  with 
this  church  has  one  hundred  scholars  and  twenty 
officers. 

St.  Augistixe's  Romax  Catholic  Church. — 
During  the  building  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  through 
Sing  Sing  religious  services  were  conducted  for  the 
laborers,  who  were  mostly  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  by 
a  priest.  A  plot  of  ground  was  purchased  on  the 
Post  road,  and  a  rude  frame  building,  resembling  a 
barn,  was  hastily  erected,  and  used  as  a  house 
of  worship.  It  was  situated  where  now  is  the  lawn 
of  Daniel  D.  Mangam.  It  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
contain  the  large  numbers  who  attended  upon  the 
services,  and  the  sight  of  the  brawny  laborers  kneel- 
ing on  the  grass  outside  of  the  house  was  one  which 
some  of  Sing  Sing's  old  residents  still  remember.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to  establish  a  cem- 
etery on  the  ground  about  the  church,  and  a  couple 
of  bodies  were  actually  interred  there,  but  the  trus- 
tees of  the  village  refused  to  allow  any  further  burials 
inside  the  corporation  limits.  The  property  after- 
wards passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  there  was  no  meet- 
ing place  in  the  town  for  persons  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

About  the  year  1844  Father  Cummisky,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  in  Sing  Sing  and  its  neighborhood  for 
about  six  months  and  held  several  services.  The 
next  priest  to  enter  the  field  in  Sing  Sing  was  the 
Rev.  John  Hackct,  the  pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Verplanck's  Point.  The  first  place  of 
meeting  under  his  auspices  was  in  the  house  of  John 
O'Brien,  located  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Cedar  Lane  with  the  Post  road.  This  was  about 
the  year  1K45  or  1846.  Removals  were  then  made 
successively  to  a  little  building  on  the  Post  road,  lo- 
cated where  the  foundations  of  the  new  Methodist 
Church  have  been  laid,  and  formerly  used  as  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Alburtes  being  the 
minister,  to  the  old  Franklin  Academy  building,  lo- 
cated where  the  parsonage  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  now  stands,  to  Vance's  Hall,  on 
Spring  street,  near  the  corner  of  Main,  and  to  a 
building  on  the  dock  owned  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Brand- 
reth,  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  Porous  Plaster 
Company  as  a  store-house.  In  1853  Father  Haeket 
bought  the  lot  on  which  the  present  Catholic  Church 
stands.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  settled  over  a 
Catholic  Church  in  Tarrytown,  in  which  village  he 
died  in  June.  1S6:{.    His  bodv  was  interred  on  Ver- 


planck's Point,  beside  the  church  which  had  witnessed 
so  much  of  his  labors. 

The  successor  to  his  work  in  Sing  Sing  was  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Phalen,  by  whom,  in  1856,  the  front  portion 
of  the  present  church  was  built.  Father  Phalen  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  came  to  Sing  Sing  from  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  He  was  a  delicate  man,  and  died 
while  on  a  trip  to  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  by  taking,  it  is  said,  a  strong  medicine  by  mis- 
take. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  McGean, 
who  was  pastor  for  five  years,  and  died  March  18, 1861, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Father  McGean 
was  born  in  Downpatriek,  County  Down,  Ireland,  and 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  mechanic  before  becoming 
a  priest.  He  was  ordained  in  America.  His  death 
was  very  sudden,  being  occasioned  by  heart-disease. 
During  his  time  the  vestry-room  and  chancel  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Father  McGean  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
McClellan,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  May  !»,  1816, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  three  years  later  entered  St.  John's  College  to 
study  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  that  institution  for  four  years,  and 
afterwards  upon  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion in  New  York  City.  St.  Augustine's  Church  in 
Sing  Sing  was  the  next  church  presided  over  by 
him,  He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1871.  His  theological  library,  which  contained 
about  four  thousand  well-selected  volumes,  was  rich  in 
fine  editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  early  fathers  of 
the  church,  passed  into  the  possession  of  St.  Joseph's 
Provincial  Roman  Catholic  Seminary,  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
During  his  incumbency  the  parsonage,  located  in  the 
lot  ad  joining  the  church  on  the  south,  was  built.  Father 
McClellan  was  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  was  much  beloved. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Hasson,  a  native 
of  Londonderry.  Ireland,  who  was  born  February  15, 
1821.  He  received  his  education  in  All  Hallow's 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  that  country  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  Coming  to  the  United 
States,  he  served  as  a  brigade  chaplain  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  After  the  war  he  was  priest,  succes- 
sively, in  St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  at  Ver- 
planck's Point  and  Peekskill.  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  on  Mott  Street.  New  York,  and  in  St. 
Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Sing  Sing. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  May  28,  188(1,  having  gone  to 
the  residence  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  John  McCormick, 
after  a  vain  endeavor  to  recruit  his  health  at  the  sea- 
shore. The  primary  cause  of  his  death  was  bron- 
chitis, contracted  during  the  war. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  188(1.  by 
the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Tandy,  an 
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Irishman  by  birth.  Father  Tandy  was  educated  in 
this  country,  finishing  his  studies  in  Fordham.  lie 
was  the  first  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  Provin- 
cial Seminary,  in  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  November,  1864. 
After  remaining  in  charge  for  two  years  he  became  an 
assistant  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in 
New  York  City,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  a 
parish  in  Amenia.  From  this  last  place  he  came  to 
Sing  Sing.  In  1884  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
James  P.  Byrnes,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated 
at  Seton  Hall,  New  Jersey  He  came  to  Sing  Sing 
from  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  1884  St.  Augustine's  Church  had  approximately 
fourteen  hundred  members  and  a  Sunday-school 
which  was  attended  by  about  four  hundred  scholars. 
A  Young  Men's  Literary  Union  was  organized  in 
1880  by  Father  Tandy,  for  the  literary  and  social  cul- 
ture of  its  members,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. There  are  three  sodalities,  also  established  by 
Father  Tandy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote 
church  work  and  social  intercourse.  They  are  as 
follows  :  The  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  composed 
of  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  ;  the  Sodality  of 
the  Children  of  Mary,  composed  of  young  ladies  ;  and 
a  sodality  of  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  old  enough  to  become  efficient  members  of 
the  Young  Men's  Literary  Union. 

St.  Augustine's  Church  is  a  modest  structure.  In 
the  rear  of  the  lot  occupied  by  it  is  a  public  school, 
which  was  started  by  Rev.  Father  William  McClellan 
as  a  parochial  school,  but  afterwards,  by  arrangement 
with  the  school  trustees,  was  converted  into  a  public 
school.  It  is  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children. 

All  Saints'  P.  E.  Church. — The  following  facts 
concerning  the  history  of  All  Saints'  Church  were  ! 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Tenney,  rector  in  1884: 

All  Saints'  Church,  in  Briar  Cliff*  in  the  town  of 
Ossining,  near  the  village  of  Sing  Sing. 

The  late  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  Trin- 
ity Parish,  New  York  City,  and  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  bought  and  occupied,  during  the  sum- 
mer mouths,  the  property  now  owned  by  Charles  W. 
Woolsey,  Esq. 

He  began  the  construction  of  a  chapel  to  provide 
services  for  the  neighboring  people,  but  died  before  he 
had  completed  the  edifice.  The  work  was  finished  by 
Henry  McFarlan,  Esq.,  aided  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Francis  McFarlan,  and  the  opening  services  were  held 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1854. 

The  following  clergymen  took  part  on  this  occa- 
sion :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  of  New  York  ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut ;  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Halsey,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Sing  Sing;  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Carter,  of  Yonkers;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  ' 


Johnson,  of  New  Jersey.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Ogilby 
preached  the  sermon. 

The  Holy  Communion  was  administered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  of  Tarry  town.  At  this  service 
the  building  was  entirely  furnished.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  in  Gothic  architecture,  after  a  design  furnished 
by  an  architect  of  New  York,  and  was  a  copy  of  an 
English  chapel. 

The  interior  was  finished  in  pine,  oiled  and  var- 
nished. All  of  the  windows  were  of  stained  glass.  A. 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  of  England,  a  friend  of  Dr. 
John  Ogilby,  gave  the  chancel  windows  in  memory 
of  the  founder.  The  font  was  given  by  a  lady  friend; 
the  communion  service  by  a  family  of  St.  James' 
Church,  in  Philadelphia,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. Sir  Robert  Ogilby  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  all 
the  windows,  excepting  those  in  the  chancel. 

The  Bible  for  the  desk  was  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The 
prayer-books,  the  altar  linen  and  the  surplice  were 
also  contributed  by  friends  ;  also  the  carpets  and 
the  alms-basin.  Afterwards  a  bell  was  given  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Mulholland,  a  silver  paten  by  the 
Brinckerhotf  family,  a  silver  chalice  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Creighton,  of  Tarrytown,  and  a  lecturn  by  Mrs.  Adrian 
Knowles,  also  of  the  Brinckerhotf  family. 

Other  parts  of  the  interior  fittings  of  the  church, 
except  the  pews  and  altar,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  supplied  or  renewed  by  members  of  the  Brinck- 
erhotf family. 

From  1854  until  the  present  time  continuous  ser- 
vices have  been  held  in  the  church,  and  there  never 
has  been  any  debt  incurred  by  the  parish.  The  build- 
ing and  the  work  connected  with  it  were  offered  at 
one  time  to  St.  Paul's  parish,  in  Sing  8  ng,  but  the 
offer  was  declined.  The  work  was  sustained  from  its 
beginning  until  1874  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Brinckerhoff  family  and  their  relatives.  Since  that 
date  it  has  been  supported  by  different  individuals 
who  have  given  the  larger  contributions,  and  by  the 
regular  offerings  at  the  morning  service  on  Sundays. 
The  seats  have  always  been  free.  Various  clergymen 
were  ministers  in  charge  until  1869,  among  whom 
were  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Gesner,  Rev.  Dr.  Stocking,  Rev. 
Reuben  Howes,  Rev.  Mr.  Grannis  and  Rev.  Dr.  Post. 

In  1869  the  parish  was  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  "The  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  in  the  town  of  Ossining,  County  of 
Westchester,  New  York." 

The  rectors  since  the  incorporation  have  been  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Gibson,  for  many  years  rector  of  St. 
John's  School  in  Sing  Sing,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Gesner 
and  Rev.  A.  F.  Tenney,  the  present  incumbent.  The 
vestry  consists  of  the  rector,  the  wardens  and  five  ves- 
trymen, whose  names  are  now,  1884,  as  follows  :  Rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  A.  F.  Tenney  ;  Senior  Warden,  C.  C. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  first  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  Junior  Warden, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Ogilby,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  a  son 
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of  the  founder.  The  number  of  communicants  is  about 
forty.    The  Sunday-school  has  thirty  children. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  a  Sunday-school,  long  sus- 
tained at  the  Scarborough  school-house,  by  the  Rog- 
ers family,  became  a  mission  of  this  parish,  thus  add- 
ing about  twenty  children  to  the  care  of  the  rector. 

In  1866  an  old  farm-house  was -purchased,  altered 
and  repaired  by  Miss  Harriet  McFarlan,  with  the 
help  of  friends,  and  by  her  presented  to  the  parish 
for  a  rectory.    This  house  was  sold  in  1882. 

Robert  Oliver,  in  18-V.t,  gave  to  the  parish  a  lot  of 
two  acres,  east  of  the  church,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a 
rectory.  A  house  was  built  upon  this  property  in 
1882,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars, 
of  wood  and  stone.  The  largest  contributors  to  the 
building  fund  were  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  Hrincker- 
hoff'family,  President  Morton,  of  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  Miss  Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Churchill. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Woolsey,  at  the  same  time,  besides 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  rectory,  gave 
a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  rectory. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Brinekerhoff,  who  died  in  1880,  also 
left  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  as  the 
vestry  should  determine.  In  1882  a  stained-glass 
window  was  added  to  the  church,  on  the  south  side,  in 
memory  of  Miss  Harriet  McFarlan,  and  a  handsome 
oak  door  to  the  porch,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Henry 
McFarlan.  In  18S4  the  church  was  repaired  in  its 
interior,  and  furnished  with  handsome  lamps.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  a  beautiful  antique  bronze 
hanging  lamp,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Woolsey,  in  1882.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  little  edifice,  seating  only  about 
one  hundred,  has  always  been  a  great  attraction  to 
the  people  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  many  of  the  village 
of  Sing  Sing,  and  the  work  which  has  been  connected 
with  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  nucleus  of  as  fine  a 
rural  parish  as  may  be  found  about  the  metropo- 
lis. It  has  been  planted  and  fostered  by  earnest 
and  pious  people,  who  have  been  characterized  from 
the  first  by  sound  churchmanship.  It  has  also  af- 
forded a  place  of  worship  for  the  humbler  people, 
who  were  too  far  from  the  village  to  attend  service 
there.  It  has  drawn  from  all  denominations,  and 
has  maintained  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  consis- 
tent with  its  peculiar  mission. 

Tele  Camp-Meeting  Grounds  near  Sing Sing, 

- — One  nf  tlie  special  attractions  for  many  past  years, 


thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  Some  years  after- 
wards David  McCord,  Jr.,  and  William  McConJ 
deeded  to  the  trustees  the  ground,  on  which  there  is  a 
very  fine  spring  of  pure  water,  from  which  it  is  said 
that  General  Washington  was  fond  of  drinking  at 
the  time  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  valley 
near  by. 

April  19,  1867,  a  second  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  society  being  styled 
"  The  Camp-Meeting  Association  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
of  the  City  of  New  York."  This  association  now 
owns  the  grounds,  buildings  and  all  the  appurte- 
nances belonging  to  the  Sing  Sing  Camp.  It  was 
authorized  to  hold  and  sell  real  estate,  but  not  to  hold 
property  at  any  time  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value,  and  restricting  the  annual 
income  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  grounds  are  now  nicely  fitted  up  with  gravel 
walks,  regular  streets  and  avenues,  abundant  seats, 
comfortable  cottages  and  a  preachers'  house,  the- 
front  of  which  is  the  rostrum  or  pulpit,  from 
which  the  preaching  is  done.  When  the  camp- 
meeting  is  in  full  working  order,  hundreds  of  family 
tents  are  erected,  great  prayer-meeting  pavilions  are 
opened,  boarding  or  hotel  tents  are  lined  with  tables ; 
grocery,  bakery,  butchery  and  barber  tents  are  re- 
splendent with  useful  and  ornamental  garniture.  The 
camp  occupies  a  beautiful  grove,  which  is  cheerfully 
lighted  at  night,  and  order  and  decorum  is  preserved 
by  an  efficient  police.  The  camp-meetings  of  to-day] 
are  mild,  and  tame  almost  to  dullness,  compared  with 
those  which  the  writer  attended  here  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  Then  they  were  extensively  advertised 
by  placards  in  New  York  City,  several  extra  steam- 
boats ran  morning  and  evening  trips  to  bring 
thousands  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  men,  women  and 
children — good,  bad,  very  bad  and  indifferent.  Hun- 
dreds of  vehicles,  of  every  kind,  four  and  six-horse 
coaches,  whirled  through  our  streets,  while  songs  and 
hymns  were  sung,  and  shouts  were  fairly  howled,  to  a 
degree  only  limited  by  the  utmost  powers  of  the 
human  voice.  The  roadsides  were  crowded  with  the 
surging  multitude,  and  Bedlam  and  Pandemonium 
were  outdone  in  noise  and  confusion.  The  country 
for  many  miles  around  poured  in  its  throngs;  lads  and 
lassies,  bachelors  and  spinsters,  the  old  and  infirm 
helped  to  swell  the  vast  caravan.  It  was  indeed  a 
gala-day.    Acres  of  neighboring  fields  and  all  ad- 


which  this  town  has  presented  to  a  certain  class  of  j  joining  fences  were  required  to  tether  the  countless 


persons,  is  the  Camp-Meeting  Grove,  situated  about 
a  mile  east  of  the  centre  of  our  village.  Under  an 
act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  meeting  was  called  on  the 
camp-ground,  Monday,  April  21, 1S.'!4,  at  which  tiniean 
organization  was  formed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Incor- 
poration of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Methodist  Episcopal 
Camp-Meeting  Society."  Robert  Knowlton  and  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  on  May  1,  1834,  deeded  eight  acres  of 
ground  to  the  trustees,  for  a  consideration  of  one 


teams.  Peddlers  and  grog-shops  were  not  wanting  to 
make  up  the  show.  The  bodies,  if  not  the  souls  of 
men,  were  spiritually  revived. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  an  active  branch  in  this  village,  with  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred.  The  ladies  of  the  Union  have 
made  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  and  in  re- 
claiming the  victims  of  intemperance.  They  now 
maintain  B  free  reading-room  and  a  sewing-school, 
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which  has  on  its  rolls  not  less  than  sixty  scholars. 
The  Union  has  about  seventy-five  members,  who  have 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good. 

The  Ossining  Branch  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Ckcelty  to  Ani- 
mal- was  organized  in  this  town  in  the  year  1872. 
It  began  work  with  seventeen  members.  The  Branch 
was  chartered  March  12,  1883,  in  order  that  it  could 
accept  any  bequests  that  should  be  made  to  it  by  its 
friends.  The  society  maintains  an  agent,  and  is  quite 
active  in  carrying  out  its  humane  intentions. 

The  State's  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing. — An  actof  the 
Legislature,  passed  March  7,  1824,  authorized  the 
building  ofa'new  State  Prison  in  the  First  and  Second 
Senatorial  Districts,  and  appointed  commissioners  to 
Superintend  the  same.  The  present  site  was  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  marble-beds,  its  accessibility 
by  water  and  its  salubrity.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1825, 
one  hundred  convicts  from  the  Auburn  Prison,  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  Elam  Lynds,  were  landed 
on  the  grounds  from  a  canal  boat  in  which  they  were 
brought.  Operations  were  at  once  commenced,  and 
in  May.  1828,  the  prison  buildings  were  completed. 
The  main  structure,  which  was  built  of  hewn  stone 
from  the  marble-quarries,  contained  six  hundred 
cells.  Before  the  roof  was  fairly  finished  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  accommodations  were  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  therefore  a  fourth  story  was  added, 
which  increased  the  number  of  cells  to  eight  hun- 
dred. In  after-years  two  additions  were  built,  each 
of  one  story,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  six 
stories,  and  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  cells. 
These  cells  are  seven  feet  in  depth,  seven  in  height, 
and  forty-two  inches  wide,  which  gives  but  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  con- 
vict. In  several  hundred  of  these  little  cells  two 
convicts  are  made  to  share  this  restricted  space.  I 
have  known  about  sixteen  hundred  convicts  to  oc- 
cupy twelve  hundred  cells. 

At  the  time  the  prison  was  built  there  were  but  two 
State  Prisons,  one  at  Auburn  and  one  in  New  York 
City,  the  latter  being  known  as  the  "  Newgate."  In 
1828  all  the  convicts  who  were  in  the  "  Newgate 
Prison  "  were  removed  to  the  "  Mount  Pleasant  State 
Prison."  which  was  the  official  name  of  what  is  even 
now  improperly  styled  the  Sing  Sing  Prison.  "  The 
Newgate"  was  from  this  date  abandoned,  and,  though 
still  standing,  has  been  turned  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  usual  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  at  this 
place  is  fifteen  hundred.  The  much-boasted  reform 
in  the  financial  management  of  the  State  Prison  at 
this  place,  by  which  it  is  claimed  that  from  the  in- 
stitution having  been  conducted  ata  very  considerable 
loss  to  the  State  under  former  management,  it  has 
been  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  though  the 
present  policy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of  mere 
plausibility. 

At  the  time  the  prison  was  under  the  charge  of 
three  "inspectors"  it  fell  far  short  of  paying  the  cost 


of  its  maintenance,  in  consequence  of  several  cir- 
cumstances which  no  longer  exirt.  Then  there  was 
no  inclosing  wall — a  need  that  had  long  been  felt,  and 
a  thing  which  had  been  asked  for  again  and  again, 
but  refused.  The  wall  done  away  with  a  large  number 
of  guards  which  stood  at  sentinel  stations  all  over  the 
prison  grounds.  The  removal  of  the  female  convicts 
in  1877,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  whole  corps  of 
matrons,  was  an  immense  item  in  the  reduction  of 
expenses.  To  these  must  be  added  the  difficulty  of 
finding  employment  for  the  male  convicts.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  kept  in  idleness,  or  at  employments  by 
the  State  that  would  not  pay  for  their  support.  There 
are  many  other  causes  which  could  be  easily  pointed 
out,  that  would  explain  the  difference  between  then 
and  now.  I  believe,  however,  the  prison  is  well 
managed  now  ;  but  that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the 
State,  and  a  sad  day  for  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
convicts,  when  the  ''contract  system"  shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  convicts  prevented  from  learning 
valuable  trades,  and  earning  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance. 

The  prison  for  female  State  convicts  was  built  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  year  1840.  It  is  an  im- 
posing marble  structure,  after  the  model  of  a  Greek 
temple,  with  massive  columns,  and  stands  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  behind,  but  above  all  the  other  prison 
buildings.  The  number  of  female  convicts  seldom 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred.  They  were  re- 
moved in  two  companies,  May  21,  and  December  16, 
1877,  from  Sing  Sing  to  the  Crow  Hill  Penitentiary, 
which  is  back  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Sing  Sing  Authors  and  their  Works.  —  This 
place  is  not  specially  noted  for  its  literary  produc- 
tions. The  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Luckey,  formerly  re  'dent  Chap- 
lain of  the  State  Prisons,  wrote  and  published  a  book 
on  prison-life  at  Sing  Sing.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Watson,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens,  is  the  author  of  "The  American  Home  Gar- 
den ;  being  principles  and  rules  for  the  culture  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  flowers  and  shrubbery.  To  which 
are  added  brief  notes  of  farm  crops,  with  a  table  of 
their  average  products  and  chemical  constituents." 
New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1859,  pp.  531,  8vo. 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  figures.  The  author  states 
in  his  preface,  that  "  for  most  of  the  illustrative  draw- 
ings, which  form  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  he 
is  indebted  to  his  wife,  and  has  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging the  obligation." 

This  work  was  favorably  received  and  regarded  as 
one  of  considerable  merit. 

General  Aaron  Ward  made  a  journey  to  Europe, 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  years  185!>and  1860, 
and  on  his  return  wrote  a  book  with  the  following 
title:  "Around  the  Pyramids:  being  a  tour  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  incidentally,  through  several  Euro- 
pean countries  and  portions  of  A  frica,  during  the  years 
1859-'60."  The  preface  is  dated  "  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
January,  1863."  The  fourth  edition  was  published  by 
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Carleton,  New  York,  1865,  in  a  duodecimo  of  three 
hundred  and  nine  pages. 

The  late  Rev.  James  Boxer,  former  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Churc  h  of  Sing  Sing,  was  the  author  of  a  very 
clever  book,  written  while  residing  in  this  place,  en- 
titled, "  Sacred  Dramas.  I.  Naaman  the  Syrian  ;  II. 
The  Finding  of  Moses;  III.  Jephtha's  Daughter." 
Crown  octavo,  pp.  174.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard, 
1875. 

The  four  books  above  mentioned  are  all  the  con- 
tributions to  literature  of  which  our  village  can  boast. 
The  author  of  this  sketch  has  written  a  number  of 
medical  essays,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to 
over  one  thousand  octavo  pages,  none  of  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  book  form. 

Courses  of  Popular  Lectures. — In  the  year  1857, 
through  the  influence  and  exertions  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  T.  Colyer  and  others,  a  lecture  association  was 
organized,  and  for  a  number  of  succeeding  years  it 
supplied  the  people  of  Sing  Sing  with  excellent  winter 
courses  of  lectures.  The  best  talent  of  the  land  was 
procured,  including  such  persons  as  the  Rev.  T.  Starr 
King,  Revs.  Dr.  Vinton,  Bethune,  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  Hon.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
Mr.  Whipple,  John  B.  Gough,  the  poet  John  G.  Saxe, 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  Professor  Youmans  and  many 
others. 

In  1875,  the  Baptist  Church  having  incurred  a 
heavy  indebtedness  by  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of 
worship,  the  plan  of  increasing  their  funds  by  the 
profits  of  winter  courses  of  popular  lectures  was  in- 
augurated, with  general  satisfaction  to  the  public  and 
considerable  accessions  of  funds  to  the  exchequer  of 
the  church.  These  courses  have  averaged  an  annual 
profit  of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The  large  audi- 
ences have  thus  been  treated  to  the  eloquence  of  most 
of  the  best  orators  of  our  country. 

Sing  Sing  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  BChoolq, 
The  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  location,  its  ac- 
cessibility, its  nearness  to  the  city  of  New  York,  all 
conspire  to  make  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  institutions.  Its  schools  enjoy  a 
national  reputation,  having  B  patronage  from  almost 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  many 
hundreds  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  received 
their  academical  education  in  our  village,  and  who 
are  scattered  throughout  our  land,  will  look  back  to 
old  Sing  Sing  with  pleasant  remembrances,  and  will 
continue  to  replenish  its  schools  with  their  own  sons 
and  daughters,  as  they  already  have  done  in  many 
instances.  A  brief  notice  of  each  of  these  schools  will 
now  be  given. 

Tin:  Public  or  Free-Schools. — Before  the  year 
1857,  the  two  public-school  buildings  then  in  use  in 
Sing  Sing,  were  wretched  little  houses,  each  contain- 
ing two  small  rooms,  one  for  males  the  other  for 
females  One  house  was  located  in  Spring  Street, 
where  G.  W.  &  S.  C.  Kipp's  furniture  store-house 
now  stands;  the  other,  built  about  the  year  1840, 


was  on  Water  Street,  opposite,  and  a  little  north  of 
Blakeslee's  foundry.  In  1857  the  main  portion  of  the 
commodious  brick  edifice  on  Broadway  was  erected, 
and  in  1875  a  large  extension  was  added  to  it,  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  finest  public-school  buildings  in 
the  county.  January  12,  1880,  a  branch  school  was 
opened  in  Broad  Avenue,  which  accommodates  about 
two  hundred  scholars,  under  the  care  of  two  teachers. 
Telephonic  communication  is  kept  up  between  the 
two  schools,  and  both  are  under  the  superiutendance 
of  Mr.  James  Irving  Gorton,  who  has  had  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Sing  Sing,  since 
January,  I860.  The  attendance  in  1884  was  a  little 
over  one  thousand  pupils,  carefully  graded  and  in- 
structed by  an  efficient  corps  of  twenty  lady  teachers. 
Most  of  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  our  public 
school.  The  policy  of  training  our  own  teacher?  has 
proven  to  be  efficient,  wise  and  just,  as  well  asasource 
of  satisfaction  to  oureitizens.  TheUuion  Free-School 
District  No.  1,  has  a  library,  which  now  contains 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes.  In  isr.6 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  about  nine  hundred  vol- 
umes was  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  district 
(pp.  28,  Svo).  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic free-schools  of  Sing  Sing,  for  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust, 1884,  was  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned,  the  town  contains 
five  other  school  districts  and  school-houses,  as  fol- 
lows: No.  2  school-house  is  located  near  to  camp- 
meeting  grounds ;  No.  3,  is  at  Whitsou's  Corners  ; 
No.  4,, is  at  Sparta  ;  No.  5  district  has  two  school- 
houses,  one  being  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  known  as  "St.  Augustine's  School;*'  the 
other  is  on  the  Croton  road,  over  two  miles  north  of 
Sing  Sing. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  William  McClellan, 
j  priest  of  the  St.  Augustine  parish,  as  a  parochial 
school.  An  arrangement  was  subsequently  entered 
I  into  with  the  trustees  of  district  No.  5,  bv  which  it 
was  converted  into  a  public  school.  It  accommodates 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  who  are 
instructed  by  a  male  principal  and  two  female  as- 
sistants. The  school-house  of  district  No.  6,  is  at 
Scarborough  or  Loseeville,  which  like  most  of  the  other 
country  schools,  is  conducted  by  a  single  teacher. 

According  to  the  official  certificate  of  the  school 
commissioners,  September  3",  1884,  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 
years,  in  each  district  was  as  follows:  No.  1,  1(5(56; 
No.  2,  141 ;  No.  3,  187  ;  No.  4,  133  ;  No.  5,  458 ;  No., 
6,  76  ;  total  2661. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Academy. — This  institution  was 

founded  in  1814,  through  the  liberality  of  the  citizens 
of'  the  town  ;  it  was  incorporated  in  1820,  and  soon 
alter  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  present  main  building — a  large'  marble  edifice, 
whs  erecte  d  in  1830-32,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  N.  S.  Prime, 
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the  principal  of  the  academy.  In  1864  a  three-story 
brick  building,  75x45,  was  built  and  connected  with 
the  stone  structure  by  a  covered  passage-way. 

A  well-selected  circulating  library,  organized  near 
the  beginning  of  the  preseut  century,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  academy,  and  with  the  additions  made 
from  time  to  time,  embraced  in  1878  some  two  thou- 
sand volumes.  At  this  time  the  trustees  purchased 
the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Porter  Belden,  contain- 
ing about  ten  thousand  volumes ;  so  that  the  two 
combined  make  a  large  and  valuable  library.  A 
beautiful  brick  building,  forty-eight  feet  by  thirty- 
six  has  been  erected,  to  contain  the  books,  and  the 
three  academy  buildings  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  handsome  park  of  four  acres,  present  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  school  is  conducted  as  a  boarding  and  day- 
school,  and  has  an  average  of  about  eighty  pupils. 

Rev.  N.  S.  Prime,  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mau  rice.  Z.  S.  Phelps,  Major  W.  W.  Benjamin  and 
J.  Howe  Allen  have  been  the  principals  during  the 
last  sixty  years. 

There  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  academy,  a 
valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  outfit  as  a  military  organiza- 
tion including  stands  of  Springfield  rifles  and  a  park 
of  four  pieces  of  artillery.  The  reputation  of  this  long- 
established  institution  of  learning,  with  the  influence 
of  its  hundreds  of  alumni,  in  every  section  of  our 
broad  country,  needs  no  additional  commendation. 

St.  John's  School,  was  established  by  its  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Breckenridge  Gibson,  S.  T.  D.,  in 
the  year  1869.  The  fine  brick  buildings  which  are 
occupied  by  this  school,  were  originally  erected  as  a 
school  for  girls,  about  the  year  1835  or  1836,  having 
been  opened  as  such  by  Mrs.  Romeyn.  This  venture 
failing  to  be  profitable,  it  was  turned  into  a  hotel ; 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountain  House,  was 
conducted  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Levi  Peck,  a  noted  land- 
lord of  that  day.  This  enterprise  having  also  proven 
not  to  be  a  financial  success,  in  1845  the  property  was 
leased  and  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  Marlborough 
Churchill,  who  established  a  school  for  boys,  which 
became  very  famous  under  the  name  of  "Mr. 
Churchill's  School  at  Sing  Sing."  Mr.  Churchill 
was  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
and  already  had  an  experience  of  three  years,  as 
principal  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy,  in  this 
village.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  military 
discipline  and  army  tactics  in  any  school  in  the  place. 
Mr.  Churchill  having  carried  on  this  school  with  great 
success,  in  every  point  of  view,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  sold  the  property  to  Dr.  Gibson,  in  1869, 
who  changed  the  name  to  that  of  St.  John's  School. 
Many  fine  officers  of  the  Union  armies,  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  were  furnished  from  the  former  pupils 
of  Mr.  Churchill's  school,  among  whom  General 
Alexander  Webb  can  be  mentioned  with  pride. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gibson,  has  made  extensive  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  school  buildings,  by  which  he 


has  been  enabled  to  accommodate  eighty  cadets, 
instead  of  fifty,  which  was  the  maximum  number 
under  Mr.  Churchill's  management  The  location 
is  admirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed 
scenery,  and  perfect  salubrity,  but  in  possessing  six 
acres  of  nearly  level  land,  for  lawns,  parade,  ball,  and 
other  gaming  grounds.  An  extensive  brick  gymna- 
sium and  drill-hall  has  been  erected  on  the  grounds, 
and  furnished  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  for 
physical  training. 

The  rector  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  ten  teachers, 
who  give  instructions  in  all  the  branches  of  an  ample 
academic  curriculum,  fitting  its  graduates  for  entrance 
into  our  besf  colleges,  our  national  military  or  naval 
academies,  or  to  enter  into  business  life.  The  school 
enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  Dr.  Gibson  has 
been  engaged  in  Christian  education,  which  is,  to  use 
his  own  words  "  the  whole  work  of  fitting  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  for  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  for  the 
happiness  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Dr.  Holbrook's  Military  and  Classical 
School  is  situated  ou  an  eminence  about  one-half 
a  mile  southeast  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  from 
whence  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  pano- 
ramas of  our  lovely  scenery  can  be  had.  It  includes 
a  landscape  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles  extent  along 
the  Hudson, and  to  the  west  nearly  the  same  distance. 
The  original  building  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Roux  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  to  be  conducted  by  his  wife.  Madame  Roux 
failed  to  receive  the  patronage  she  had  hoped  to  ob- 
tain and  gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  returned  soon 
after  to  her  native  country,  France.  Mr.  Milton 
Tracy  leased  the  premises  and  opened  a  boys'  school, 
which  he  continued  until  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Holbrook, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  secured  the  property  in  1866.  Under 
the  new  management  the  buildings  have  been  en- 
larged to  three  times  their  former  size,  many  improve- 
ments introduced,  such  as  gas-light  and  steam-heat- 
ing, etc.  A  large  brick  gymnasium  and  drill-room, 
with  complete  equipments,  have  been  recently  added 
to  its  other  attractions.  The  grounds  contain  ten 
acres,  in  which  are  included  a  fine  parade  and  sport- 
ing field.  Dr.  Holbrook  was  formerly  associated  with 
Dr.  B.  W.  Dwight  in  the  management  of  a  school  in 
Brooklyn,  anil,  subsequently,  he  had  a  school  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  from  whence  he  came  to  Sing  Sing.  This 
is  a  boarding-school,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
fifty-four  boys.  Dr.  H.  is  assisted  by  seven  teachers. 
Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  English  branches,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German,  also  in  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  music  and  military  tactics. 

Vireun,  a  school  for  boys,  was  established  in  1870 
on  its  present  site  by  the  present  proprietor,  H.  C. 
Symonds,  who  was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1853,  and  served  in  the  army 
until  November,  1865.  He  was  an  assistant  professor  in 
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the  department  of  English  studies  at  West  Point  from 
1857  to  18(51,  and  left  there  as  an  officer  of  the  his- 
torical West  Point  Battery,  which  was  on  duty  in 
Washington  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  higher  standard  for  admission  to  West  Point  and 
Annr.|iolis,  which  had  been  imposed  during  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  of  secession,  seemed  to  open  a  tield 
for  a  private  school,  which  should  maintain  as  severe 
a  curriculum  in  elementary  English  studies  as  was 
held  in  the  best  public  schools  of  the  country.  This 
has  been  accomplished, and  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  school  for  especial  excellence  in  the  English 
studies  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Westchester 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  its  pupils  have  in 
every  instance  since  its  establishment  carried  off  the 
prizes  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  West  Point. 
Many  of  its  pupils  have  achieved  the  same  results  in 
their  competitions  in  other  States. 

Mure  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  pupils  have 
here  been  so  well  prepared  for  the  severe  examina- 
tions at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  as  to  pass  their 
examinations  for  admission  most  satisfactorily.  The 
course  of  study  is  not  limited  to  such  preparation,  but 
this  is  the  solid  foundation  on  which  all  who  enter 
here  must  rest  their  preparation  for  colleges  or  the 
scientific  schools,  and  the  studies  for  these  higher  ex- 
aminations are  subsequent  to  such  elementary  prepa- 
ration, and  are  pursued  on  the  general  plan  of  thor- 
oughness in  all  respects. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  by  suit- 
able modifications  of  thegeneral  principles  governing 
the  military  academy. 

ODELL'8  Business  College  was  established  in  the 
year  1875.  It  is  located  in  Spring  Street,  is  well 
attended,  and  has  given  a  business  education  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  young  men  of  our  village. 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Odell  is  an  experienced  educator, 
and  an  extremely  facile  penman. 

THE  Ossining  Institute  for  Yorxo  Ladies 
was  established  in  18(57  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Yleck, 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  ability  and  of  the  highest 
culture,  in  the  building  known  as  the  "California 
House,"  on  Croton  Avenue.  The  school  was  removed 
to  its  present  location  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
avenue  about  a  fortnight  before  the  California  House 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1878  Miss  Van  Yleck  sold 
her  interest  in  the  institute  to  Messrs.  Rice  and  Jewett, 
who  are  still  its  proprietors.  These  gentlemen,  who 
were  already  experienced  educators,  are  aided  by  an 
efficient  corps  of  nine  teachers.  The  institute  in- 
cludes a  primary,  English  and  classical  department  ; 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  the  natural  sciences, 
music,  drawing  and  painting,  are  all  taught  in  regu- 
lar courses.  The  building  is  large  and  well  adapted 
for  its  purposes,  occupies  a  sightly  and  salubrious 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  ample  grounds.  The 
number  of  scholars  during  the  past  year  was  seventy- 
four. 

HIGHLAND  Seminary,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  wa<  sit- 


uated on  Highland  Avenue.  The  house  stood  on  a 
high  ridge  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  and  well-shaded  lawn.  This  school 
was  established  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Pentz  in  September 
1878.  The  following  year  Miss  Bazley  became  asso- 
ciated with  her.  A  full  course  in  Latin,  mathemat- 
ics, the  natural  sciences  and  belles-lettres  was  given. 
The  modern  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  painting 
were  also  taught.    Average  number  of  pupils  forty. 

The  Westchester  Herald  and  Farmers'  Reg- 
ister, was  the  first  newspaper  established  in  Sing 
Sing.  Stephen  Addington  was  its  editor,  and  issued 
it  every  Tuesday  morning.  The  first  number  ap- 
peared the  13th  day  of  January  1818.  About  the 
year  182D  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Marshall,  who  had  printed  it  for  Mr.  Addington. 
Mr.  Marshall  edited  the  paper  for  five  years.  In  1825 
Mr.  Caleb  Koscoe  became  the  editor.  Under  his 
control  it  was  issued  as  the  Westchester  Herald,  but  at 
what  date  the  latter  part  of  the  original  name  was. 
dropped  off,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and 
possessed  of  unusual  ability.  He  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whig  party  as  long  as  that  party  sur- 
vived, but  when  it  was  broken  up  he  unfurled  the 
Democratic  banner,  which  never  ceased  to  wave 
at  the  head  of  his  paper.  He  was  both  printer 
and  editor.  It  was  a  common  practice  of  his, 
to  compose  his  editorials  which  were  always"  keen  and 
telling,  and  set  them  up  in  type  without  having  been 
writteu  even  in  outline.  This  I  have  seen  him  do 
again  and  again,  when,  in  some  instances  the  edito- 
rial was  a  column  in  length.  Mr.  Koscoe  was  an 
antiquarian,  and  a  true  historian.  The  files  of  his 
paper  abound  in  interesting  facts,  which  he  had  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  relating  to  early  events  in  West- 
che*ter  County.  On  the  (5th,  of  December,  185(5,  Mr. 
Koscoe's  dwelling  and  printing  office,  and  the  mass 
of  rich  historical  material  he  had  collected  in  his 
life-time,  were  all  consumed  by  fire.  In  January 
following  this  misfortune,  the  Herald  closed  its  useful 
career,  which  had  extended  through  four  decades. 

The  following  rather  (plaint  and  sarcastic  marriage 
notices  appeared  in  the  Heral<l  in  February  1818. 

Makiukp.  —  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  fourth  instant,  by  the  Ret* 
T.  Smith,  Gabriel  L.  Dean  tu  the  amiable  Miss  Trifene  Fisher,  both  of 
tliis  town. 

On  the  same  evening  by  Elder  0.  Montrose,  Master  Thomas  Lambert, 
aged  sixteen,  to  the  bUtomimj  Miss  Nancy  Israels,  aged  thirty-nine,  both 
of  this  place. 

'•  Sure  it'B  a  happy  change  of  life 
To  get  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife." 

Caleb  Koscoe,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Harrison  November  .SO,  1800.  His 
lather,  Luke  Koscoe,  a  native  of  England,  came  to 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Caleb  Koscoe's  early  youth  was  passed  in  his  ua- 
tive  village,  where  he  attended  a  school  taught  by  a 
Quaker  lady,  Miss  Abigail  Pierce.  At  the  age  of 
twelve   he  went  to  New  York  and  found  a  posi- 
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tion  in  a  drug  store  with  the  intention  of  studying 
medicine.  His  employer's  establishment  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  his 
changing  his  occupation  for  that  of  printing.  He 
first  entered  the  office  of  James  Oram,  who  was  the 
publisher  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Ladies  Mu- 
seum, and  he  was  subsequently  engaged  on  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.  In  1825  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing 
and  purchased  the  Westchester  Herald,  previously  pub- 
lished by  Stephen  Marshall. 

In  the  publication  of  this  paper  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
very  successful,  and  it  obtained  a  wide  circulation. 
It  was  at  first  neutral  in  politics,  but  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  exerted  a  wide  influence.  He  continued  the  I 
publication  until  1 85(5,  when 
his  establishment  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fireso  disastrous 
as  to  preclude  a  further  pro- 
secution of  the  business. 

In  all  public  matters  he 
took  an  active  part,  being 
for  several  years  a  trustee 
of  the  village  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  the 
school  department  of  the 
place.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  first 
fire-engine  was  purchased 
for  the  village  of  Sing  Sing. 

He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Westchester  Mutual  Insu- 
rance Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1837,  and 
served  as  a  director  for 
many  years.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  board  ot 
trustees  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Academy,  and  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the 
original  board.  In  every- 
thing that  tended  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity he  was  deeply  interested,  and  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Sunday-school  and  temper- 
ance cause,  but  his  thoughts  were  most  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  West- 
chester County  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  f>r  thirty-four  years  and  its  vice-president 
for  several  terms,  and  upon  his  death  resolutions  of 
respect  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  society  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

He  married  Hannah  S.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Tisdale.  She  died  July  23,  1837.  Their  son,  Henry 
Hinsdale,  a  youth  of  great  ability  and  promise,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  Their  two  surviving 
daughters  are  Harriet  R.,  wife  of  A.  S.  Edgett,  and 
Helen  M. 

ii. — 33 


Mr.  Roscoe  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  in  later  years  united  with  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Tarry  town,  a  connection  which 
continued  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  23,  1877.  He  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  sincere  and  worthy  man,  a  useful  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  kind  and  devoted  father.  While 
exercising  in  business  affairs  a  strict  economy,  his 
hand  was  ever  open  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering and  he  was  ever  ready  for  every  good  work.' 

Hie  Hudson  River  Chronicle  was  established  in  .1  line, 
1876,  by  General  James  B.  Swain,  who  w  as  at  oik  t  i  me 
the  editor  of  the  original  Hudson  River  Chronicle,  as 
stated  in  the  sketch  of  the  Democratic  Register.  This 
paper  was  for  several  years  printed  at  Scarborough 
by  the  "  Sunnyside  Press," 
and  afterwards  in  Sing- 
Sing.  The  Chronicle  is  a 
four-page  paj)er,  entirely 
made  up  in  its  own  office, 
ignoring  both  "patent  in- 
side and  outside."  The  edi- 
tor was  for  a  long  time  the 
Albany  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  under  the 
nom-de-plume  of  "Leo,"  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of 
which  animal  hestill  retains. 
Unlike  the  British  lion,  be 
prefers  to  defend  Republic- 
anism rather  than  Royalty. 

The  Sin;/  Sitnj  Repuldican 
made  its  first  appearance 
in  this  town  in  the  year  1857. 
It  was  not  an  riginal  ven- 
ture, but  a  mere  transfer  of 
a  paper  which  had  been 
published  at  Peekskill  since 
the  year  1830,  Samuel  P. 
Marks  being  its  first  proprie- 
tor. He  was  followed  in 
succession  by  George  W. 
Lyman,  William  Richards, 
Col.  Joseph  J.  Chambers  (in 
1852),  Matt.  F.  Rowe  (in  1853),  and  Col.  Chambers 
again  in  1856.  In  January,  1857,  The  Westchester  Herald 
ceased  to  exist,  and  Sing  Sing  was  left  with  one  paper 
only, —  The  Hudson  River  Chronicle.  Mr.  J.  Holly 
Piatt,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  publication 
of  the  Herald,  induced  Colonel  Chambers  to  bring  his 
paper  to  this  place,  which  he  did  in  1857.  He  associ- 
ated himself  with  Mr.  G.  Ten  Eyck  Sheldon,  in  1862, 
and  this  gentleman  continued  the  publication  of  tin' 
paper  after  the  death  of  General  Chambers,  in 
1864. 

After  the  year  1875  Swartfager  &  Maynard,  F.  H. 
Pierson  and  H.  B.  Curtis  succeeded  each  other,  and 
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in  January,  1882,  the  present  editor  and  proprietor 
took  charge  of  the  paper. 

The  Republican,  as  its  name  implies,  has  always 
advocated  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  since  j 
this  party  had  an  existence,  having  previously  heen 
an  equally  stanch  Whig  partizan  sheet.  It  is  an 
eight-page  paper,  and  is  issued  cm  every  succeeding 
Thursday. 

The  next  paper  established  in  Sing  Sing  after  the 
Westchester  Herald  was  the  Hudson  River  Chronicle, 
the  issue  of  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1837,  by 
Alexander  H.  Wells.  On  his  being  appointed,  two 
or  three  years  later,  to  the  position  of  surrogate  of 
the  county,  he  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  G.  Suther- 
land. 

From  Mr.  Sutherland's  possession  the  paper  passed 
into  the  hands  of  James  B.  Swain,  afterwards  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  "Leo  "of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  followed  in  the  position  of 
owner  and  editor  by  Abraham  G.  Levy,  who,  in  1851, 
gave  way  to  William  C.  Howe.  Mr.  Howe  continued 
to  conduct  the  paper  till  1800,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caspar  C.  Childs,  who  changed  its  name  to 
The  Democrat.  Mr.  Childs'  successor  was  Nelson 
Baldwin,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  again 
to  its  present  designation,  The  Democratic  Register. 
Mr.  Baldwin  sold  the  paper  in  1S72  to  Caspar  C. 
Childs,  who  in  turn  parted  with  it  November  15, 
1877,  to  Michael  Moran,  who  is  the  present  publisher. 
Mr.  Howe  has  retained  the  position  of  editor  con- 
tinuously since  the  year  1851. 

The  Democratic  Register  was  a  Whig  paper  when 
that  party  was  in  existence,  and  afterwards  for  some 
time  advocated  the  principles  of  the  American,  or 
Know- Nothing  party,  as  it  was  nicknamed.  The  de- 
cease of  this  party  caused  the  Register  to  join  the 
Democratic  ranks,  where  it  has  remained  continu- 
ously ever  since. 

It  is  an  eight-page  paper,  and  is  published  every 
Saturday. 

The  Ancient  axi>  Honorable  Order  of  Free 
and  Accepted  M Asoxs  established  their  first  lodge 
in  Sing  Sing,  about  the  year  1812.  This  lodge  had  a 
very  brief  existence.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  a  hall 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  old  Union  Hotel,  the  dilapi- 
dated building  which  still  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Highland  Avenue  and  Church  Street,  once  the  old 
Stage  Line  Hotel,  that  numbered  among  its  distin- 
guished guests  Napoleon  III.,  late  Emperor  of 
Prance. 

A  lodge,  known  as  the  '/.arndotha  Lodge  of  Masons, 
was  instituted  in  1840,  with  "  Dolph  "  Beckman  as 
Worshipful  Master.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  the 
old  Franklin  Academy,  at  that  time  also  occupied  by 
Oberlin  Tent,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rccha- 
bites.  About  the  year  1850  this  lodge  was  discontin- 
ued, as  the  Wottchetter  Lodge,  Xo.  iso,  had  already 

Ik  rii  organized  October  5th  of  that  year.  The  first 
Worshipful  Master  of  Lodge  No.  180  was  the  late  Dr. 


Benjamin  Brandreth.  It  began  with  twelve  members 
and  now  has  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Buckingam  Chapter,  No.  174,  Royal  Arch  Masons 
was  organized  October  2,  1800,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Black  as  High  Priest.  It  now  has  seventy-seven 
members. 

Sing  Sing  Council,  No.  04,  Rogal  and  Select  Matters 
was  instituted  December  4, 1*72.  with  Isaac  B.  Noxon 
Thrice  Illustrious  Master.  This  council  has  thirty-six 
members. 

Westchester  Commandery,  No.  42,  Knights  Temp- 
lar was  organized  at  White  Plains,  March  2, 1808.  As 
a  majority  of  its  members  lived  in  and  near  Sing 
Sing  it  was  removed  to  this  place  April  14,  1871. 
Its  first  officer  was  the  late  Colonel  John  P.  Jenkins, 
Eminent  Commander.  It  now  has  over  seventy  mem- 
bers. 

Independent  Ordek  of  Odd-Fellows. —  The 
first  lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  in  Sing  Sing  was  organ 
ized  in  November,  1843,  under  the  name  of  Ossiniug. 
Lodge,  No.  97,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  subsequently  No.  12.  It 
had  but  twelve  members.  Captain  Edward  Van 
Wart  was  the  N.  G.  and  Chas.  Southworth,  of  Peeks- 
kill,  the  V.  G.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Moun- 
tain House  (now  St.  John's  School).  This  lodge 
terminated  its  existence  in  1858. 

Vulcan  Lodge  was  organized  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  John  Russell,  superintendent  of  the  Ar- 
cade file-works.  Its  membership  was  largely  made 
up  of  file-workers.    It  had  a  short  existence. 

Sunnyside  Lodge,  No.  289,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  was  insti- 
tuted August  24, 1871.  James  C.  Mead,  N.  G.,  Stephen 
Ayles,  V.  G. 

Tappan  Lodge,  No.  106,  .1.  O.  V.  W.,  was  insti- 
tuted May  10,  1883.  It  has  at  present  about  twenty- 
five  members. 

Section  No.  71  of  the  Hildise  Bi  nd,  a  German 
society  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  members 
and  for  the  payment  of  stated  sums  during  sickness, 
was  organized  in  Sing  Sing,  in  October,  1809,  and  at 
one  time  contained  about  eighty  members.  The 
name  of  the  association  was  afterward  altered  to 
''The  Prudential  League,"  but  the  Sing  Sing  branch 
still  retained  its  former  number  and  is  consequent!! 
now  known  as  "  Section  No.  71,  of  the  Prudential 
League." 

The  Town  of  Ossininq  during  the  Civil 
War. — Our  town  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  intensely  loyal.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
tall  of  Fort  Sumter,  a  company  of  ninety  men  was 
organized,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  ( 'aptain 
Franklin  .1.  Davis.  Most  of  the  men  were  residents 
of  Sing  Sing,  a  few  were  from  North  Salem,  and  other 
places  in  the  county.  This  company  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  New  York 
State  Volunteers  as  Company  F..and  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  June.  1801.  Soon  after  the  first  battle  of 
Hull  Hun,  Captain  Davis  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  John  Yickers,  a  resident  of  Port  Chester, 
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who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  a  brave 
and  efficient  officer.  He  held  his  position  until  the 
company  was  disbanded.  Captain  Davis  joined  the 
cavalry  regiment,  known  as  Scott's  Nine-Hundred; 
he  died  some  years  after  from  the  effects  of  his  service 
while  in  the  army.  The  Seventeenth  Regiment  New 
York  Volunteers  was  subsequently  attached  to 
General  Butterfield's  Brigade,  in  General  Fitz  John 
■Porter's  Division,  afterwards  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  went  with  General  McClel- 
lan  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  and  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House. 
The  night  before  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
proceed,  under  General  Stoneman,  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  down  the 
valley.  They  were  defeated  by  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral, and  compelled  to  take  boat  down  the  Chieka- 
honiiny  River.  Rejoining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
at  Harrison's  Lauding,  after  the  Seven  Days  Battle 
had  been  fought,  they  vacated  the  Peninsula.  They 
were  engaged  in  the  second  battle  at  Bull  Run,  under 
the  command  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  lost 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  out  of  their  regiment. 
They  then  were  taken  to  Washington  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  capital,  afterwards  went  to  Sharpsburg, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  were 
present  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chanc^l- 
lorsville.  The  company  had  enlisted  for  two  years, 
and  their  time  had  expired  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Cbancellorsville,  but  they  took  part  in  that  great  en- 
gagement at  their  own  request. 

The  company  arrived  iu  Sing  Sing  on  the  21st  of 
May,  18G3,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  hon- 
ors, being  escorted  from  the  boat  on  which  they  ar- 
rived from  New  York  City  by  a  procession  of  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1862  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers  was 
raised,  being  composed  mainly  of  soldiers  from  West- 
chester County.  Company  "  I  "  of  this  regiment  was 
formed  in  Sing  Sing,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members  were  residents  of  the  town  of  Ossining.  The 
officers  of  the  company  were  as  follows :  Captain, 
Clark  Peck ;  First  Lieutenant,  Charles  C.  Hyatt ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  J.  H.  Ashton.  The  period  of 
their  enlistment  was  three  years.  The  regiment  left 
Yonkers  September  2,  1802.  In  October  following, 
the  title  of  the  regiment  was  changed,  and  it  became 
the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  It  was  at- 
tached to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  participated 
in  the  battles  fought  with  the  Second,  Third,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Corps  of  that  army.  In  August,  1804,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington  for  garrison  duty, 
and  were  stationed  there  five  weeks,  this  being  the 
only  duty  of  the  kind  in  which  they  were  engaged 
during  the  war.  They  were  then  placed  under  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  command,  and  participated  in  the 
fierce  fights  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign. 


Company  "  I  "  was  mustered  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  June  27,  1865,  and  arrived  in  Sing  Sing 
July  3,  1805.  The  follow  ing  day  being  the  celebra- 
tion of  American  Independence,  a  procession  and  for- 
mal welcome  to  the  veterans  constituted  an  interest- 
ing and  important  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  tin- 
day. 

During  the  summer  of  1864  nine  residents  of  Sing 
Sing  entered  the  naval  service  and  were  stationed 
on  the  gunboat  "  Nyack."  They  were  Dennis  Norton, 
G.  W.  Romaine,  Curtis  Delanoy,  Charles  E.  Lewis, 
Daniel  G.  Clark.  Sylvester  Flewellyn,  Samuel  Patte- 
son,  Robert^  McCaskey  and  W.  A.  McKain.  They 
were  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  May  29, 
1865.  W.  A.  McKain  died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
The  party  were  in  engagements  on  board  the  "Nyack" 
at  Fort  Fisher,  Fort  Anderson  and  one  or  two  other 
places. 

The  names  of  our  forty-two  officers  and  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  to  sustain  the  Union  are  in- 
scribed on  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  section  of  this  sketch  which  is  devoted  to  that 
memento  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Several 
other  soldiers  of  our  town  have  since  died,  from  the 
effects  of  diseases  which  were  contracted  during  the 
war. 

A  "Ladies'  Union  Relief  Association"  was 
formed  in  Sing  Sing  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  began. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Maurice  was  elected  first  directress;  Mrs. 
William  A.  Pentz,  second  directress  ;  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Van  Cortlandt,  secretary.  This  association  did  a 
large  amount  of  very  excellent  and  valuable  work 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  It  was  an  aux- 
iliary branch  of  that  great  national  benevolent  and 
humane  organization,  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — A  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  instituted  at  Sing 
Sing  in  the  year  1800,  under  the  designation  of 
Powell  Post,  No.  5] .  The  name  was  selected  in 
honor  of  the  two  brothers,  Bartow  W.  Powell,  Jr.,  and 
George  W.  Powell,  both  former  residents  of  this  vil- 
lage. Bartow,  who  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fifth 
New  York  Volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run ;  and  George,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  died  miserably  in 
the  Andersonville  Prison.  They  were  both  privates. 
This  Post  was  dissolved  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  independent  Veteran  Association,  which  formed 
a  Monumental  Dramatic  Association,  in  1872,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  the  Soldiers'  Monument, 
in  Main  Street,  was  erected.  The  present  Post, 
known  as  Powell  Post,  No.  117,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  organized  as  a  provisional  Post,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1879,  with  Gilbert  H.  Dearing  as  Com- 
mander.   In  1884  it  had  sixty-five  active  members. 

Morell  Post,  No.  144,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is 
an  offshoot  from  Powell  Post,  and  was  organized 
December  18,  1883,  with  Joseph  B.  Eaton  as  Com- 
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mander.  It  was  named  in  honor  of"  our  distinguished 
citizen  of  Scarborough,  the  late  Major-<  General  George 
W.  Morell,  who  commanded  the  Filth  Corps,  under 
General  Fit/.- John  Porter.  The  Post  had  hut  seven- 
teen members  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 

Powell  Post,  No.  24,  Sons  of  Veterans  was  organ- 
ized, December  15,  1888,  with  Joseph  K.  Swain  as 
Commander.  It  began  with  eleven  members;  within 
six  months  it  increased  to  twenty-five. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument. — Shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  a  Ladies'  Monu- 
ment Association  was  formed  by  a  number  of  the 
ladies  of  Sing  Sing,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
gone  forth  from  the  village  and  fallen  in  the  struggle. 
About  :?.'{f>0  were  raised  by  solicitation.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  was  laid  with  great  ceremony 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1872.  The  sum  obtained  not 
being  sufficient  to  erect  a  suitable  monument,  a  meet- 
ing of  veterans  of  the  war  was  called  in  the  year  1872, 
and  the  Monumental  I  )ramatic  Association  was  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  monument.  The  first  entertainment  was  the 
performance  of  a  play  called  "  The  Scout  of  Tennes- 
see; or,  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga,"  and  was  received 
with  much  favor.  Although  the  society  met  with  a 
check  by  the  burning  of  their  scenery  and  stage  par- 
aphernalia in  Olive  Hall,  in  1874,  which  occasioned 
a  loss  of  about  $400,  they  still  prosecuted  their  plan, 
and  by  1879  had  accumulated  about  $1200. 

The  monument  was  completed  in  that  year,  its  cost 
being  about  $1550,  which  sum  was  entirely  made  up 
from  the  funds  of  the  Ladies'  Monument  Association 
and  the  Monumental  Dramatic  Association.  The 
monument  was  dedicated  on  Decoration  Day,  1879, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  There  was  a  procession, 
in  which  the  veterans  of  the  war,  the  militia  com- 
pany, the  police,  the  firemen  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Cadets  participated.  Speeches  were  delivered  from  a 
grand  stand,  which  had  been  erected  opposite  the 
monument,  by  ( filbert  H.  Hearing,  Commander  of 
Powell  Post  51,  (i.  A.  R.,  of  Sing  Sing  and  Hon.  Benj. 
A.  Willis,  after  which  the  Free-Masons  took  charge 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  M.  W.  Ellwood  F.  Thome, 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  an  address.  The  monument  was  then 
unveiled  amid  great  applause. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument  stands  in  a  conspicuous 
f  position  on  Main  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  forms  an  ornament  to  the  place.  It  is  built  in 
three  sections,  which  stand  on  a  base  of  two  massive 
blocks  of  granite,  and  are  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  a  kneeling  angel.  The  superstructure  is  cast  in 
white  bronze.  On  the  north  panels  are  a  group  of 
flags,  drums,  cannons  and  balls,  and  a  medallion  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  well-known  liues  below,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."'  Below  are 
the  words,  "One  country,  one  flag,  one  destiny." 

On  the  west  side  is  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  an  Amer- 


ican soldier,  with  the  following  inscription  below  : 
"  They  died  for  their  country." 

On  the  east  side  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  stack  of  arms. 
Beneath  are  inscribed  the  following  names : 

OFTICF.RS. 

1st  Lieut.  F.  .1.  Davis,  Scott's  yOO,  U.  S.  Cpr. 

Master's  Mute  Chad.  S.  Livingston,  I  '.  S.  gunboat  "  Richmond." 

Lieut.  William  Mattocks,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Sergt.  Leonard  Cronk,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Sergt.  Ward  B.  Hyatt,  Cth  ST.  Y.  EL  Art 

Sergt.  Klijah  Lamareaux,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 

PKIVATES. 

John  Acker,  Co.  I,  Sloth  N.  Y.  Vols. 
John  Baxter,  musician,  Duryea's  Zouaves. 
Cassius  Bishop,  7th  N.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Oscar  Chapman,  Co.  C,  Cth  N.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Henry  Crofut,  Co.  F,  17tli  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Eugene  Cypher,  Morrison's  Battery. 
John  W.  Dunne,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 
William  A.  Frisbie,  6th  X.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Ezra  M.  Griftin,  Co.  H,  32d  X.  Y'.  Vols. 
Richard  Hale,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 
Robert  Herrick,  4th  U.  S.  Art. 
Martin  Hyland,  Co.  A,  51st  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Jonathan  Knight,  0th  X.  Y.  H.  Art. 
James  W.  Lent,  6th  N.  Y.  H.  Art. 
James  McGinn,  Cth  X.  Y'.  H.  Art. 

Beneath  the  names  is  the  inscription  :  "  Erected  a. 
D.  1879." 

On  the  south  side  are  the  same  emblems  as  on  the 
east,  and  underneath  the  following  names: 

PRIVATES. 

Charles  McCord,  Cth  X.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Eugene  Marshall,  Cth  X.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Joseph  McCorinick,  Gild  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Jesse  A.  Many,  Co.  I,  G5th  X.  Y.  Vols. 
William  A.  McKain,  U.  S.  gunboat  "Mjiek." 
James  Mulkern,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 
Harvey  Xuskey,  Cth  X.  Y.  H.  Art. 
Andrew  J.  Orser,  Co.  E,  ".1st  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Bartow  W.  Powell,  Jr.,  Co.  C,  5th  X.  Y.  Vols. 
George  Powell,  Cth  N.  Y'.  H.  Art. 
Thomas  Belly,  Co.  B,  4t>th  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Lewis  B.  Reynolds,  Co.  F,  17th  N.  Y.  Vols. 
Augustus  M.  Schaffer,  Co.  F,  1st  X.  Y.  Vols. 
John  Si  ully,  Cth  X.  Y.  EL  Art. 
.Taints  E.  Slater,  Co.  C,  Cth  X.  Y.  11.  Art. 
William  Thome,  Co.  F,  17th  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Harvey  J.  Weeks,  Co.  F,  11th  Ct.  Vols. 
Robert  Westcott,  Co.  C,  32d  X.  Y".  Vols. 
Sauford  Williams,  Ulst  X.  Y.  Vols. 
Michael  Williamson,  Co.  E,  Cth  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Beneath  these  names  is  the  inscription,  "  hi 
Memory  of  our  Brave  Soldiers." 

Baxks  of  Sing  Sing. — The  first  banking  institu- 
tion in  this  village  was  organized  under  the  old  State 
banking  laws,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens,  held  Decem- 
ber 4,  1852.  It  was  styled  "The  Bank  of  Sing  Sing." 
It  had  a  nominal  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Dr.  Benja- 
min Brandreth.  After  an  existence  of  eight  years,  it 
made  a  disastrous  failure;  its  affairs  are  not  yet  en- 
tirely settled. 

A  private  banking-house  was  started  in  February, 
I860,  under  the  title  of  "Banking  Office  of  C.  F. 
Maurice  &  Co."    This  was  continued  prosperously 
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until  April,  L864,  when  it  \v;is  transferred  into  the 
"  First  National  Bank  of  Sing  Sing." 

"The  First  National  Bank"  was  organized,  at  the 
time  above  stat  ed,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Maurice.  This  gentleman  held  the  office  of  president 
for  many  years,  after  which  he  resigned,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Major  W.  W.  Benjamin,  who  in  less  than  two 
years  was  removed  by  death,  the  position  having  been 
since  held  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Nelson.  The  bank, 
in  addition  to  its  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  now  has  a  surplus  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  deposits  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  owns  and  occupies  a  fine  marble 
building,  which  stands  in  a  conspicuous  position  at 
the  angle  made  by  Highland  and  Croton  Avenues. 

Isaac  B.  Noxon,  the  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  is  descended  from  Dutch  ancestry,  who  settled 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  at  an  early  date  ;  his  father, 
James  Noxon,  who  resided  in  the  town  of  Le  Grange, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Elijah  Farrington,  and 
their  son,  Isaac  B.,  was  born  June  24,  1837.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Tompkins  County,  and  remained  with  them  on  a  farm, 
and  when  seventeen  he  attended  for  several  terms 
the  Cortlandtville  Academy,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring for  college.  He  taught  a  district  school  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  for  a  while  had  charge  of  the 
primary  department  of  the  academy.  Circumstances 
compelling  him  to  relinquish  the  intention  of  attend- 
ing college,  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing  and  entered  the 
old  Bank  of  Sing  Sing  as  book-keeper.  After  the  fail- 
ure of  that  institution  he  entered  the  banking  office 
of  C.  F.  Maurice  &  Co.,  and  remained  four  years  ; 
this  company  was,  in  1864,  merged  into  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  cashier  up  to 
the  present  time.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank,  and  its  ac- 
ting cashier. 

When  Mr.  Noxon  first  became  connected  with 
this  institution  the  deposits  were  only  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  the  amount  now  exceeds  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since  being 
a  resident  of  the  village  he  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  its  various  public  improvements,  and  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  village  for  four  years,  pres- 
ident for  six  successive  years  and  trustee  for  sev- 
eral terms.  Interested  in  the  mental  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  place,  he  has  been  influential  in  organ- 
izing courses  of  lectures  which  for  many  years  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  lecturers  of  the  day  have  been 
engaged  in  them. 

Mr.  Noxon  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  has  been  Master  of  the  Westchester  Lodge, 
District  Deputy  ( irand  Master  of  the  Ninth  Masonic 
District  of  this  State,  High  Priest  of  Buckingham 
Chapter  of  R.  A.  M.,  Eminent  Commander  of  West- 
chester Commaudery  of  Knights  Templar,  Thrice  Il- 


lustrious Master  of  Sing  Sing  Council  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters.  He  has  been  for  some  years  treasurer 
ofthe  public  school  of  the  village  and  is  one  of  the  in- 
corporators and  officers  of  theSociety  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  connected  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  bus 
never  been  a  seeker  for  official  honors  and  has  con- 
fined himself  closely  to  business  and  the  local  affairs 
of  the  village,  and  there  are  few  improvements  of  a 
local  nature  with  which  he  has  not  been  closely  iden- 
tified. He  married  Estcdle,  daughter  of  Herbert  Hall, 
of  New  York,  and  has  one  child,  Grace  I '. 

Mr.  Noxon  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  an" 
active  supporter  of  that  denomination  and  was  one  of 
the  building  committee  who  erected  the  church  edi- 
fice.1 

The  Sing  Sing  Savings'  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
March,  1854,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Brandreth  as  presi- 
dent. The  business  of  this  bank  is  transacted 
separately,  though  in  the  same  building  with  the 
First  National  Bank.  In  18(>0  its  deposits  amounted 
to  only  $45,000;  by  the  last  report  its  deposits 
by  three  thousand  depositors,  reached  the  very  re- 
spectable sum  of  $1,184,979.97.  James  Williamson  is 
now  the  president  of  this  institution. 

The  Devices  resorted  to  in  Times  of  War  to 
make  Substitutes  for  Fractional  Currency. — 
During  and  subsequent  to  the  War  of  Independence, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  for  many  years  afterwards,  specie  payments 
were  suspended.  Merchants  and  trades-people,  as  well 
as  corporations,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  various  de- 
vices to  furnish  substitutes  for  gold,  silver  and  even 
copper  currency.  Hence,  an  endless  number  of 
"  shinplasters  "  and  private  bills,  for  fractional  parts 
of  a  dollar  were  put  in  circulation.  The  writer  has 
in  his  collection  small  bills  of  this  kind  which  were 
issued  by  "the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany/' 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  three,  six,  and 
nine  cents,  dated  January  10,  1815.  Also  similar  bills 
of  the  corporation  of  "the  Stanford  Manufacturing 
Company,"  of  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  dated  "  2d  mo. 
4th,  1815."  He  has  also  a  series  of  bills,  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches  long  by  two  inches  in  width,  of  three, 
twelve  and  one-half,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents,  which 
were  issued  "  by  order  ofthe  corporation  of  Sing  Sing, 
Westchester  County,"  which  promised  to  pay  to  the 
bearer,  on  demand,  the  sums  specified,  in  current 
bank-notes,  January  20,  1816  ;  signed  George  Karr. 
They  were  printed  by  "  J.  A.  Cameron,  print.,  Sing 
Sing,"  on  one  side  only. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  several  of  our 
business  men  issued  small  bills  for  five,  ten,  twenty- 
five,  and  fifty  cents,  which  were  made  payable  at  the 
banking  office  of  C.  F.  Maurice  &  Co.  The  collection 
referred  to  contains  series  of  these  handsomely  en- 
graved bills  of  various  dates  in  July,  1862,  signed  by 


1  Tliis  sketcb  of  Mr.  Noxon  was  contributed  by  tUu  Editor, 
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F.  C.  Burrhus,  others  hy  William  E.  Ryder,  and 
some  by  Barlow  Brothers.  These  were  all  five  by 
two  and  three-quarter  inches,  printed  on  one  side 
only.  The  banking  office  of  C.  F.  Maurice  &  Co. 
issued  a  series  of  the  same  denominations,  September 
30,  1862,  which  were  signed  by  I.  B.  Noxon  ;  size, 
three  and  one-quarter  by  two  inches.  None  of  the 
copper  tokens,  medals  or  other  substitutes  for  coins, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  used  as  advertising 
cards,  so  common  during  the  Civil  War,  and  so  uni- 
versally made  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  ever 
issued  by  any  of  our  merchants. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  SING  SING. 

In  addition  to  the  several  industries  which  are 
mentioned  more  in  detail  below,  there  are  three  sash, 
blind  and  door  factories,  one  machine  works,  one 
pickle  house,  a  manufactory  of  patent  wrenches,  six 
carriage  factories,  a  shirt  factory,  a  grist  mill,  a  soda- 
water  and  bottling  factory  and  a  marble  yard.  At 
the  State  Prison  theie  is  a  large  shoe  manufactory, 
an  extensive  laundry  and  an  immense  stove  foundry, 
all  of  which  are  operated  by  convict  labor  on  the 
contract  system. 

THE  Maxi  i  acti  ke  of  Files.—  The  oldest  exist- 
ing file  manufactory  in  the  country  is  the  famous  Ar- 
cade File  Works,  situated  on  Mill  Street.  The  fac- 
tory takes  its  name  from  the  large  arch  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  which  is  situated  near  it.  It  was  started 
in  1848.  It  has  passed  through  numerous  changes  of 
proprietors  and  is  at  present  operated  by  a  stock 
company.  The  Arcade  Works  consume  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  steel  per  annum,  chiefly  of 
American  make. 

The  Croton  File  Company,  composed  of  James 
Horner  &  Co.,  with  offices  at  25  Cliff  Street,  New- 
York,  started  a  file  works  on  Quimby  Street,  facing 
the  railroad,  in  1854.  John  Russell  was  superin- 
tendent. Charles  Spruce,  who  had  started  a 
file  works  beside  it,  on  Quimby  Street,  in  I860, 
became  possessor  of  the  Croton  File  Company's 
building  in  18(12.  In  18G3  the  Van  Andeu  File 
Company  succeeded  this  company.  It  was  a  stock 
company,  and  was  organized  to  manufacture  files 
under  a  method  of  cutting  invented  by  a  Mr.  Van 
Anden,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  enterprise  was  not 
successful,  and  the  building  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  firm  manufacturing  cotton-gins,  by  whom  it  is 
utilized  as  a  store-house. 

Charles  Spruce  has  continued  to  manufacture  files 
on  Quimby  Street  since  18t>0.  Thomas  Leary  was  a 
partner  from  18(>2  to  1882.  It  is  operated  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Spruce  &  Co.  A  number  of  years 
ago  tiles  of  all  sorts  were  made  in  large  quantities,  by 
convict  labor,  at  the  State  Prison  in  this  place.  Now 
none  are  made  there. 

The  E.  G.  Blakslee  Mani  i  ai  n  kino  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1882.  The  foundry  known 
as  the  Monitor  Iron  Works  had  been  carried  on  undei 


different  firm-names  since  1803,  at  the  place  on 
Water  Street,  which,  many  years  ago,  was  the  Vre- 
deuburgh  Stove  Works.  This  company  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  plumbers'  castings  of 
all  kinds, — plain,  galvanized  and  enameled  ;  also  sinks 
and  movable  Waterback  ranges,  street  lauip-posts,  etc. 
j  It  runs  two  furnaces,  melts  twenty-four  tons  of  iron 
daily  and  employs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Ebenezer  G.  Blakslee,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  iron  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
county,  is  descended  from  an  English  family  who 
settled  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  His  grandfather,  Asa 
Blakslee,  was  in  the  royal  service  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  removed  with  his 
regiment  to  New  Brunswick,  British  America,  and 
remained  there  during  his  life. 

His  son  Asa,  who  succeeded  him,  died  in  1879,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  leaving  among 
other  children  a  son,  Ebenezer  G.  Blakslee,  wlio  was 
born  at  St.  Johns,  June  28,  1820.  His  early  life  was- 
spent  in  his  native  place,  and  for  a  few  years  he  was 
connected  with  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  store. 

In  1843  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  again  in  1S45, 
and  traveled  extensively  in  that  country,  visiting 
many  of  the  famous  iron-works.  In  184!>  he  came  to 
this  country  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Albany  and 
subsequently  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  book-keeper  in  a  stove  store ;  from  that 
place  he  removed  to  New  York  and  from  there  to 
Port  Chester,  where  he  became  book-keeper  in  the 
iron  foundry  of  Abendroth  Bros. 

In  18G3  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing  and  established 
the  foundries  and  manufactory  of  iron  castings  and 
plumbers'  goods  with  which  he  has  beeu  connected 
to  the  present  time.  In  18(>4  Charles  Bunting  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  the  business,  which  was 
commenced  on  a  small  scale  and  employing  a  few 
men,  has  ever  been  constantly  increasing  until  it 
reached  its  present  proportions. 

Mr.  Bunting  died  in  1880,  and  in  1882  a  stock  com- 
pany was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Blakslee  is  president 
and  superintendent,  the  firm-name  being  "The  E.  G. 
Blakslee  Manufacturing  Co."  In  September,  1869, 
the  foundry  and  buildings  then  in  use  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  Mr.  Blakslee  immediately  leased  a  foundry 
and  by  this  prompt  energy  the  work  was  recommenced 
within  ten  days. 

New  buildings  were  at  once  erected  from  plans 
made  by  .Mr.  Blakslee  and  under  his  direct  supervision, 
and  the  new  works  furnished  largely  increased  facili- 
ties for  business.  The  buildings  now  cover  a  lot  of 
ninety  by  two  hundred  and  four  feet,  and  in  the  two 
cupola  furnaces  attached  twenty-two  tons  of  iron  are 
daily  melted. 

In  addition  to  the  foundries  at  Sing  Sing  the  firm 
has  extensive  warehouses  at  So  Centre  Street,  New 
York  City.  From  this  establishment  plumbers' 
goods  of  every  description  are  shipped  to  all  part*  of 
'.he  United  States  and  Canada. 
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By  a  careful  selection  of  materials  and  the  use  of 
the  most  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  the  goods 
made  in  this  establishment  have  gained  a  high  and 
well-deserved  reputation,  and  the  works  furnish  con- 
stant employment  for  one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

Mr.  Blakslee  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  busi- 
ness which  he  founded  yearly  increasing  in  extent, 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  it  is  the  result  of 
the  most  constant  care  and  assiduous  attention. 

Mr.  Blakslee  married  Mary  Annie  Brayley,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  six  children  —  Annie  S. 
Amanda  (wife  of  Hiram  H.  Post,  of  St.  Louis), 
Bertha,  Theodore,  William  A.  and  Edith  M.  Theo- 
dore, the  elder  son,  is  hook-keeper  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  the 
manufactory,  while  a  ne- 
phew, Fred.  M.  Barnes, 
is  shipping  clerk. 

Without  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  Mr. 
Blakslee  is  a  supporter  ot 
the  Republican  party  and 
was  for  several  years  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Sing 
Sing,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  April, 
1885.  He  feels  a  lively 
interest  in  all  public  im- 
provements, and  has  done 
much  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place. 

His  business  is  one  of 
the  most  important  enter- 
prises of  the  village  and 
he  is  justly  numbered 
among  its  foremost  citi- 
zens. 

Hall  Imi-kovedSelf- 
Feeding  — -x 
Cotton-  ^)  . 

uf!cMtuN"  Of^^^^^- 
ring  Co.  <y 
was  com- 
menced by  Hall,  Washburne  &  Co.,  in  1869,  Mr.  Hall, 
Isaac  T.  Washburne  and  Samuel  E.  Tompkins  com- 
posing the  firm.  Mr.  Tompkins  afterwards  withdrew. 
In  1873  the  Hall  Self-Feeding  Cottou-Gin  Company 
was  incorporated.  Isaac  T.  Washburne  is  president; 
P.  L.  Washburne,  vice-president ;  Oscar  Washburne, 
secretary  ;  and  I.  T.  Washburne,  treasurer. 

The  company  manufacture,  as  their  name  implies, 
an  improved  self-feeding  cotton-gin,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  produce  an  improved  feeder  and  con- 
denser. They  also  make  a  Huller  Gin,  which  they 
claim  will  gin  as  fast  and  make  as  smooth  a  sample 
from  dirty,  trashy  and  hully  cotton  as  any  other  gin  in 
the  market.  The  works  of  the  company  are  located 
on  the  middle  dock,  between  the  railroad  and  the 
river,  and  are  in  a  brick  buildni"  three  stories  in 


height,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  seventy- 
five  feet  in  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  gin  saws  was  started  in 
Sing  Sing  by  Jonathan  T.  Turner,  who  came  to  the 
village  from  New  London,  Conn.  Only  the  very  finest 
Sheffield  steel  is  used  in  these  saws.  The  manufac- 
tory is  located  a  short  distance  east  of  the  railroad 
station. 

John  T.  Turner,  a  son  of  Jonathan  T.  Turner,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  dressing  or  trueing  the  surface 
of  grinding-stones,  which  was  patented  July  10,  1873, 
and  is  said  to  do  very  effective  work. 

In  1SK1  ajiickle  house  was  started  by  Alart  &  Mc- 
Guirc,  of  New  York,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the 

station.  The  same  firm 
has  another  establish- 
ment at  Dobbs  Ferry. 

The  Sing  Sing  Gas 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  organized  July 
1,  1855,  with  Thos.  Smull 
as  president,  Marlborough 
Churchill  treasurer  and 
Geo.  E.  Stanton  secretary. 
The  present  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Maurice,  has 
filled  this  office  since  1S56. 
The  capital  stock  is  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars. 
The  company,  in  addition 
to  supplying  the  private 
wants  of  the  people,  lights 
the  streets  and  also  the 
State  Prison.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  gas 
amounts  to  about  ten 
million  cubic  feet,  which 
is  supplied  through  ten 
miles  of 


The 

— '  writer  of 
this  arti- 
cle very 

well  remembers  casting  his  vote  in  the  affirmative, 
as  president  of  the  village,  in  1855,  when  the  <jues- 
tion  of  lighting  the  place  by  gas  was  before  the 
board  of  trustees  which  had  voted  four  yeas  anil  four 
nays. 

One  of  the  important  industries  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  Sing  Sing  is  the  manufacture  of  Bran- 
dreth's  pills  and  Alcock's  porous  plasters.  The  pill- 
factory  was  established  in  this  place  about  the  year 
1837.  The  porous  plasters  have  been  made  exclus- 
ively in  this  place.  The  quantity  manufactured  an- 
nually reaches  the  enormous  number  of  five  millions. 
Of  the  pills,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  boxes 
are  annually  made  and  sold.  Since  1864  the  govern- 
ment has  received  from  this  establishment,  for  reve- 
enue  or  proprietary  stamps,  the  sum  of  about  one  mil- 
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lion  of  dollars.  The  printing  bills  of  the  company 
average  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Roth 
the  pills  ami  plasters  are  manufactured  by  the  one 
concern,  "  The  Porous  Plaster  Company." 

Benjamin  Brandreth,  the  inventor  of  the  proprie- 
tary medicines,  the  sales  of  which  have  reached  such 
enormous  proportions,  was  born  i-u  England  in  1809. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  skillful  physician, 
and  enjoyed  a  large  practice  near  Liverpool,  and  at 
an  early  age  his  grandson  was  employed  under  his 
direction  in  compounding  pills  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution among  the  poor.  After  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  he  resolved  to  seek  a  larger  field,  and 
came  to  America  in  1835  with  his  wife  and  three 
children.  A  house  was  rented  in  Hudson  Street,  New 
York,  and  this  was  not  only  the  residence  of  his 
family,  but  his  entire  business  establishment.  The 
attic  was  used  as  his  laboratory,  where  he  prepared 
his  pills,  his  wife  pasted  the  labels  on  the  boxes,  and 
his  eldest  son,  George,  was  just  large  enough  to  count 
the  number  of  pills  for  each  box.  After  paying  rent 
and  advertising  bills,  he  had  remaining  of  the  money 
which  he  brought  from  England  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars,  the  entire  cash  capital  of  a  business  which 
afterwards  rose  to  millions.  His  sales  so  rapidly  in- 
creased that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  the  adjoining 
house,  which  he  filled  with  his  assistants,  and  during 
the  second  year  four  hundred  thousand  boxes  jrf  pills 
were  sold.  In  1837  he  removed  his  business  to  Sing 
Sing,  and  purchased  land  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  able  to  build  his  various  factories  at  such  distance 
apart  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  total  destruction  in 
case  of  fire.  In  1848  Dr.  Rrandreth  purchased  an 
interest  in  "Alcock's  Porous  Plasters,"  and  in  1857 
became  the  sole  proprietor,  and  added  this  to  his  al- 
ready immense  business.  The  career  of  Dr.  Rrandreth 
is  the  most  important  episode  in  the  history  of  adver- 
tising. During  his  life  he  expended  for  that  purpose 
alone  the  enormous  sum  of  three  million  dollars,  and 
the  various  ways  by  which  bis  medicines  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  were  almost  number- 
less. The  appreciation  by  the  people  of  his  great 
energy  and  business  capacity  was  manifested  by  his 
election  to  the  State  Senate  in  1850,  and  he  was  again 
elected  to  that  position  in  1858.  In  1854  he  purchased 
land  in  New  York  and  built  the  Rrandreth  House,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Canal  Street,  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  property. 

Dr.  Rrandreth  was  twice  married.  His  firsi  wife 
waa  Harriet  Smallpage,  whom  he  wedded  in  England. 
By  this  union  he  had  three  children — George  A., 
Charles,  and  Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  Racon,  of  Goshen. 
Orange  County.  Mrs.  Rrandreth  died  in  183ti,  and 
lie  was  married  a  second  time  to  Virginia  Graham. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children — Beatrice, 
wife  of  Colonel  Henry  C.  Symonds ;  William,  Henry. 
Franklin,  Annie,  wife  of  Edwin  McAlpin;  Gertrude, 
wifeof  Frank  R.  Robinson;  Florence,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  .T.  Slocum  ;  Kate,  wifeof  Lieutenant 


Henry  L.  Green,  United  States  Navy;  Ralph  and 
Isabella.  Dr.  Rrandreth  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  and  died  February 
1!),  1880.  His  business  which  had  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions, was  left  to  his  sons,  of  whom  Henry  is  the 
general  agent  in  England,  while  the  others  conduct 
the  manufacture  in  this  country.  The  annual  pro- 
ductions by  the  firm  are  two  million  boxes  of  pilU 
and  five  million  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters.  The 
history  of  the  country  affords  few  instances  of  a  lar- 
ger result  arising  from  a  smaller  beginning. 

William  Rrandreth,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  BranJ 
dreth,  was  born  at  Sing  Sing,  October  22,  1842. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Academy,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business  as  a  pharmaceutist  and 
druggist,  and  subsequently  became  connected  with 
the  wholesale  drug  trade,  in  the  Spanish  firm 
of  Palanca  &  Escalante.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  went  to  South  America,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively, remaining  for  some  time  in  Venezuela,  and 
afterwards  passed  a  year  in  the  British,  Dutch  and 
Danish  West  Indies.  From  thence  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  re- 
mained there  four  years.  During  a  portion  of  this 
time,  he  was  engaged  in  introducing  and  extending 
the  sale  of  medicines,  but  afterwards  established  a 
life  insurance  agency,  in  which  he  founded  a  wry 
extensive  business,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

In  1 808,  he  returned  to  Sing  Sing,  where  he  be- 
came interested  in  insurance  and  rea'  estate  trans- 
actions, in  which  he  was  very  successful,  and  two  years 
later  established  the  firm  of  Howland  &  Brandreth, 
which  for  years  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  profit- 
able business. 

In  1876  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  firm,  and 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  opened  an  oflice  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  .in  mines  and  mineral  lands, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mineral  resources  of  various  portions  of  the  country, 
and  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  became  acquainted  with 
W.  W.  Chipman,  who  had  discovered  a  method  of 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel  from  the  ore  by  the 
direct  action  of  flame, and  at  a  cost  which  is  less  than 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  production. 
Experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Fines, 
Ph.D.,  have  demonstrated  its  entire  practicability 
and  give  promise  of  a  new  era  in  American  manufac- 
ture. The  companies  which  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  are  the  "Graphite  Steel  and  Iron 
Company."  and  the  "Carbon  Iron  Company,"  in 
both  of  which  Mr.  Brandreth  has  extensive  invest] 
ments  ;  and  he  is  also  largely  interested  in  mineral 
lands  in  North  Carolina,  containing  mines  of  iron, 
copper  and  mica,  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped. 
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As  a  citizen  there  are  few  who  have  taken  a  more 
active  part  in  local  improvements.  The  introduction 
of  steam  fire-engines  and  reservoirs  in  the  village  of 
Sing  Sing  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  the  business  of  insurance, 
his  knowledge  of  all  the  details  is  unsurpassed,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  thorough-going  man  of  business,  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  is  fully  sustained.  Active  and 
energetic  in  his  nature,  he  sometimes  allows  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  but  no 
advice  that  can  affect  the  interests  of  others  is  ever 
given  by  him,  unless  based  upon  the  most  careful  and 
dispassionate  examination,  and  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  renders  his  opinion  worthy  of  the  respect  which 
it  seldom  fails  to  receive. 

Mr.  Brandreth  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  in  addition  to  his  membership 
in  the  Lodges  in  Sing  Sing,  he  is  also  connected  with 
the  St.  George's  Society  of  New  York. 

In  1868,  he  married  Sarah  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  B.  Flint.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children — Sarah  Bertha,  Louise  and  Delia. 

In  whatever  business  Mr.  Brandreth  has  engaged, 
it  has  been  his  constant  practice  to  leave  no  means 
untried  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its 
details.  And  in  this  pursuit,  no  amount  of  toil  can 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and  no  labor,  however 
arduous,  can  cause  discouragement.  He  is  also  a 
director  and  owner  in  the  Porous  Plaster  Company 
of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  which  company  is  the 
successor  of  his  father's  business,  manufacturing 
Brandreth's  Pills  and  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters. 
Mr.  Brandreth  takes  great  pride  in  being  the  pill- 
maker  of  the  family,  his  brothers  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  of  porous  plasters. 

Townsend  Young  who  is  also  largely  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Sing  Sing,  is  the  representative 
of  a  family  that  has  long  been  known  in  this  county; 
the  family  homestead,  which  is  located  near  Chap- 
foaqua,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors 
for  several  generations.  His  father,  John  Young, 
married  Phebe,  daughter  of  Elisha  Moseman,  and 
their  son,  Townsend,  was  born  May  8,  1831.  His 
early  life  was  passed  on  the  farm  with  his  parents,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  and  be- 
gan business  on  his  own  account,  After  being  employed 
as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  for  some  time,  he  com- 
menced a  partnership  with  Mr.  William  E.  Ryder, 
and  was  afterwards  in  partnership  with  James 
McCord.  In  1861,  the  firm  being  dissolved,  he 
established  a  clothing  and  gentlemen's  furnishing 
store  in  his  own  name,  and  has  continued  the  busi- 
ness till  the  present  time.  In  1878  he  established  a 
branch  of  the  business  at  Peekskill  and  another  at 
Tarrytown  in  1882.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Young 
has  been  thus  engaged,  he  has  seen  the  village  of  Sing 
Sing  increase  from  a  small  town  to  its  present  pro- 
portions, and  there  are  few  among  its  citizens  who 
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have  been  more  actively  connected  with  its  progress. 
For  several  years  he  has  served  as  trustee  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  for  three  terms  elected  treasurer.  During 
the  administration  of  Governor  John  T.  Hoffmann, 
Mr.  Young  was  appointed  one  of  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners of  the  county,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community.  With 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  he  has  long 
been  connected  with  Mount  Pleasant  Academy  as 
trustee,  and  the  institution  has  a  widely  extended 
reputation.  He  is  also  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank 
and  of  the  Dale  Cemetery  Association.  In  politics 
he  sides  with  the  Democratic  party,  but,  although 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  political  affairs,  he  has  been 
no  seeker  after  official  honors.  He  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodjst  Episcopal  Church,  and  an 
active  supporter  of  the  denomination,  and  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Young  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Law- 
rence, Esq.,  a  well-known  citizen  of  the  county,  and 
has  two  children — Cyrus  Townsend  and  Annie  F. 
He  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  and  his  exer- 
tions and  perseverance  have  met  with  well-merited 
success.  He  has  been  especially  identified  with  the 
growth  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  and  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  advance  of  its  business  and 
population. 

Public  Halls. — The  first  hall  for  public  use  was 
known  as  Foster's  Hall.  It  was  a  small  affair,  located 
over  the  owner's  store.  Sherwood's  Hall,  in  Spring 
Street,  also  over  a  store,  was  larger,  and  served  very 
well,  in  its  day,  for  lectures,  balls,  entertainments, 
etc.  Taylor's  Hall,  Mott's  Hall  and  Vance's  Hall 
were  all  rather  insignificant  places,  and  yet  served 
their  purpose  tolerably  well  at  the  time  t  ey  were  in 
use. 

In  1861  Tallcott's  Hall  was  built.  This  hall  occu- 
pied the  third  floor  of  the  large  brick  building  ad- 
joining the  American  Hotel.  After  being  used  for 
all  sorts  of  public  purposes  for  which  a  hall  can  lie 
occupied,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  was  leased 
to  the  Masons,  and  is  at  present  known  as  Masonic 
Hall. 

In  1868  Hugh  Herringshaw  erected  a  fine  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Leon- 
ard Street,  which  contained  a  spacious  room  called 
Olive  Hall.  This  hall  soon  became  very  popular. 
The  building  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1874.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  27th  day  of  October, 
1874.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Olive  Opera  House. 
This  is  the  only  public  hall  in  the  village.  It  is  com- 
modious, neat  and  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Hotels  of  Sing  Sing.— The  first  hotel  in 
Sing  Sing,  of  which  we  can  obtain  any  knowledge, 
stood  on  what  is  now  called  Pleasant  Square,  over  the 
"Town  Pump.''  The  building  had  but  four  rooms  on 
each  of  its  two  stories.  It  was  "  Ward's  Tavern"  in 
Revolutionary  times,  and  is  one  of  the  many  places 
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claimed  to  have  been  Washington's  headquarters.  It 
was  managed  by  its  owner,  Major  Moses  Ward,  the 
Gather  of  the  late  Major-General  Aaron  Ward,  and 
after  his  death,  by  his  wile,  "  Nancy,"  who  was  the 
well-known  hostess  for  many  subsequent  years. 
About  the  year  1830  it  was  purchased  from  General 
Ward  by  Mr.  Samuel  Trowbridge,  who  moved  it  back 
about  thirty  feet,  to  its  present  position,  No.  134  Main 
Street.  By  this  means  the  square  was  produced  and 
Main  Street  much  straightened.  It  was  raised  in  1841 
by  David  McCord,  for  store  purposes,  has  undergone 
changes  since,  and  yet  stands  a  monument  of  former 
days.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
town  of  Ossining  occupied  this  famous  old  house  as  a 
dwelling  and  office  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  The 
death  of  one  son  in  this  house  and  the  birth  of  another, 
not  long  since  deceased,  gives  him  a  profoundly  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  old  Ward  Tavern. 

The  next  hotel  in  Sing  Sing  was 'known  as  the 
Union  Hotel,  and  is  still  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Highland  Avenue  and  Church  Street.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1800  by  a  man  named  Holmes.  It 
has  had  many  proprietors  in  its  day.  Enoch  Crosby, 
who  was  the  "landlord  "  in  1836,  was  the  son  of  the 
original  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  character,  "The 
Spy,"  in  his  novel  of  the  same  name.  The 
"  Union  Hotel"  was  for  many  years  the  village  Stage 
House,  of  the  New  York  and  Albany  Turnpike  Stage 
Company,  which  was  then  the  grand  trunk,  rapid- 
transit  passenger  transportation  line  from  the  metro- 
polis to  the  State  capital.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  as  many  as  four 
stage-coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  fetched  up 
daily  at  the  old  hotel,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  here  the  passengers,  being  less  in  number  than 
half  a  modern  car-load,  regaled  themselves  on  chicken 
pot-pie,  doughnuts  and  apple-sauce.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  that  have  been  entertained  at  th's 
hotel  was  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  who  dined 
at  this  place  on  a  number  of  occasions,  while  in  exile 
in  this  country,  as  lie  traveled  by  stage  from  Bed- 
ford to  Sing  Sing,  to  take  the  steamboat  for  New 
York  City.  Simeon  M.  Tompkins  who  was  then  t  he 
proprietor  of  the  Union  Hotel,  has  frequently  told  me 
the  conversations  he  had  held  with  his  distinguished 
guest.  Napoleon  III.  was  long  ago  buried  with 
imperial  honors;  alas!  "Sim,"  the  genial  host,  was 
planted  beneath  the  sods  of  our  county  poor-house 
grounds,  and  the  old  hotel,  still  standing  in  shabby 
grandeur,  is  now  filled  with  a  motley  mass  of  impecu- 
nious tenants. 

The  American  Motel  was  built  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century  by  Colonel  Jeseph  Hunt,  who  was  for 
a  time  its  proprietor.  This  hotel  was  also  a  Stage 
House  for  several  years. 

Not  long  after  the  erec  tion  of  the  American  Mod  i 
the  St.  Cloud  was  built  by  Mr.  Andrew  Graham.  It 
was  once  called  the  Ossining  House,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  its  original  name. 


Unfortunately,  our  village  is  very  poorly  supplied 
with  hotels.  Such  as  we  have  are  chiefly  interesting 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  town  needs 
at  least  one  large,  modern,  first-class  hotel,  to  corre- 
spond with  its  size,  location  and  general  attractiveness 
as  a  summer  resort  for  city  families. 

River  Transportation.— The  first  vessel  which 
was  sailed  from  Sing  Sing  was  a  small  two-masted 
periauger,  owned  by  Captain  HagstafF.  He  was  a  res- 
ident of  this  place,  and  landed  his  boat  in  the  Kill 
Brook,  as  we  are  told,  about  as  far  up  as  the  present 
location  of  the  gas  works.  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
on  his  business  as  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  probably  even  earlier.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  most  persons  at  this  time  that  Captain 
Hagstaff  could  have  landed  his  vessel  so  far  up  the 
brook,  but  it  does  not  to  the  writer  and  many  older 
residents,  who  have  observed  the  gradual  filling  up  of 
our  river  border  within  quite  recent  times. 

The  lower  dock  was  known  in  the  early  days  of 
Sing  Sing  as  the  Farmers'  Dock.  Then  the  river 
border  came  up  to  the  present  line  of  Water  Street, 
and  in  some  places  still  farther  inland.  Between 
these  lines  and  the  present  river  margin  the  ground 
has  been  made  by  filling  in,  and  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluvial  deposits. 

Captain  Hagstafl'  has  had  many  successors.  One 
of  the  earliest  was  Captain  Stephen  Lynn,  who  ran  a 
"passenger  packet"  between  Sing  Sing  and  New 
York  as  far  back  as  1812.  He  landed  at  his  own, 
."  Lyon's  Dock,"  now  the  "  Middle  Dock." 

James  Delaney,  in  1817,  was  sailing  the  packet 
"Victory."  In  1819  he  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Captain  Richard  T.  Mattocks.  In  1X36  or  '37, 
Captain  Peter  B.  Lynch  ran  a  sloop,  the  "  Charles 
Lynch,"  named  after  his  son.  About  the  year  1845 
he  bought  the  steamboat  "Croton,"  which  he  ran  in 
place  of  his  sloop.  This  was  a  sluggish  craft  and 
soon  ended  its  career.  From  1812  to  1S32  a  consider- 
able number  of  steamboats  ran  from  New  York  to 
Sing  Sing  and  places  above.  Among  these  were  the 
"  Mountain  Mouse,"  the  "  Ariel,"  the  "  <  Jeneral  Jack- 
son," the  "Cinderella,"  the  "  Water  Witch"  and  the 
"  Westchester." 

Captain  Haft",  of  Scarborough,  built  and  ran  a 
horse  ferry-boat  from  Sing  Sing  to  Rockland  and 
Haverstraw  over  sixty  years  ago. 

A  succession  of  market  sloops  have  done  the  traffic 
of  this  vicinity  since  l^SU,  at  which  time  the"  General 
Washington  "  was  run  by  Captain  Isaac  Woolsev, 
and  the  "Amelia"  by  Captain  Solomon  Acker. 
About  the  same  time  Captain  William  Buckhout  ran 
the  "Volunteer"  four  years.  Captain  Isaac  C. 
Smith  sailed  the  "  Volunteer"  for  twenty-three  years. 
Captain  .1.  W.  Jenks  began  his  transportation  busi- 
ness in  1837  or  1S3X.  with  tin-  market  sloop  "Fannie." 
lie  afterwards  ran  the  sloop  "Sea  Gull"  and  the  pro- 
peller "On."  He  died  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons,  who  have  kept  up  a  propeller  line 
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to  the  present  time,  having  owned  the  "  Eureka  "  and 
the  "Leader,"  until  succeeded  hy  the  "Sarah  Jenks." 

The  transportation  business  was  about  equally  di- 
vided between  Sparta  and  Sing  Sing  near  the  year 
1820,  at  which  time  Captain  Stephen  Orser  and  Cap- 
tain John  Leggett  sailed  sloops  from  Sparta.  Through 
some  difference  in  the  rental  of  docks,  Captain  Leg- 
gett changed  his  sailing-place  to  Sing  Sing,  and  this 
little  circumstance  turned  the  tide  of  business  to  the 
latter  place.  This  is  not  the  only  example  which 
history  furnishes  of  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy, 
resulting  in  the  ruin  of  one  town  and  the  building 
up  of  another. 

The  river-transportation  of  a  half-century  ago 
was  vastly  more  important 
than  it  is  at  present.  That 
was  before  the  days  of 
railroads.  Then  the  pro- 
duce of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural district  extend- 
ing to  the  Connecticut 
State  line,  including  the 
towns  of  North  and  South 
Salem,  Bedford  and  even 
portions  of  Putnam 
County,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  was  shipped 
to  New  York  City  from 
this  port,  and  the  supplies 
of  groceries  and  merch- 
andise received  through 
the  same  channels. 

The  numerous  railroads 
which  traverse  our  coun- 
ty, and  the  increase  of 
population   and  growth 
of  villages,  which  have 
furnished  a  home  mar- 
ket for  farm  produce,  has 
resulted  in 
an  almost  en- 
tire destruc- 
tion of  river 
transp  orta- 
tion. 

The  saddest  of  all  the  incidents  connected  with  our 
river  navigation  was  the  explosion  of  the  passenger 
steamboat "  Magenta,"  which  occurred  March  23, 1878. 
This  ill-fated  vessel  had  just  left  the  dock  at  Sing  Sing, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  the  prison  when  an  explosion 
took  place  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  seven  persons. 
The  coroner's  inquest  brought  out  the  disgraceful  fact 
that  the  steam  boilers  were  so  far  worn  out  that  their 
thickness  at  the  point  of  bursting  was  only  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  (!),  and  yet  she  carried  a  recent  certif- 
icate of  agovernment  boiler  examiner,  to  assure  her  |  ias- 
sengers  that  she  was  safe  and  sound  !  From  all  such 
officials  as  this  examiner  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us. 

Among  those  largely  interested  in  the  dock  and 


river  front .  business  of  Sing  Sing  is  Mr.  S.  Ferris 
Washburn,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
Westchester  County,  to  which  place  his  grandfather, 
.John  Washburn,  is  said  to  have  removed  from  Ja- 
maica, Long  Island,  just  before  the  Revolution.  His 
father,  Solomon  Washburn,  was  a  farmer,  and  the 
early  life  of  Mr.  Washburn  was  spent  with  his  parents 
on  the  farm,  and  his  education  was  obtained  at  the 
village  school.  In  184!!  be  left  home  to  enter  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  came  to  Sing  Sin»-, 
where  he  opened  a  grocery  store,  and  carried  on  the 
business  till  1853,  when  he  purchased  the  lumber  yanl 
and  dock  property  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by 
Thomas  Bailey,  and  taking  Mr.  Secor  as  a  partner, 

began  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. In  1856  they  pur- 
chased the  whole  of  the 
river  front  property 
known  as  the  Farmers' 
Dock,  which  they  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved, 
and  established  the  coal 
business,  which  has  since 
been  carried  on  with  great 
success  in  connection  with 
the  lumber  yard.  In 
1878  the  north  part  of 
the  dock  property  was 
sold  to  Jinks  Brothers, 
as  the  firm  did  not  re- 
quire so  extensive  a  river 
front,  their  remaining 
wharf  having  been  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  ac- 
commodate th<.  ir  business 
Mr.  Washburn  married, 
in  1858,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Reuben  Kip,  of  Som- 
ers.  Their  children  are 
Florence  C. 
(wife  of  Ed- 
win L.Todd), 
Helen  and 
Louis  F. 
Mr.  Wash- 
burn has  ever  declined  taking  any  active  part  in  pol- 
itics, devoting  his  time  and  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  his  business.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sing  Sing,  with  which  his  family  is  connected. 

The  firm  of  Secor  &  Washburn  are  now  doing  a 
business  which  is  very  extensive,  and  supply  the 
large  local  demand  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Thomas  Collyek  and  Ship-Biildixu  in  Sinc 
Sing. — Fifty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time,  Sing  Sing 
numbered  among  its  most  important  industries  ship- 
building, or  more  correctly  speaking  sloop  and  schooner 
building.  Captain  Moses  Stanton  had  a  "  ship  yard  " 
here,  and  in  1855-56  Captain  Isaac  Smith  also  had 
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one  at  the  upper  dock.  The  latter  built  a  very 
beautiful  brig,  which  was  launched  in  185(5,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  Captain  Smith  was  a  famous 
steamboat  builder.  But  the  most  distinguished  ship- 
builder who  ever  resided  in  Sing  Sing  was  the  late 
Thomas  Collyer,  whose  remains  repose  in  a  fine  stone 
vault  in  Dale  Cemetery.  Mr.  Collyer  was  so  celebra- 
ted in  his  profession  that  I  have  inserted  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  labors,  prepared  by  his  kinsman, 
James  T.  Collyer,  and  recently  published  in  the  Chron- 
icle. It  can  but  prove  interesting  to  our  citizens,  by 
many  of  whom  he  was  well  known. 

Thomas  Collyer  was  born  in  the  village  of  Sing 
Sing  in  the  year  1818,  and  in  early  boyhood  showed 
great  fondness  for  boats  and  employed  his  leisure  in 
carving  them  out,  which  even  then  gave  evidence  of 
genius  in  that  line.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  commenced  working  for  his  brother  William, 
who  died  some  time  ago.  His  brother  at  that  time 
had  a  ship  yard  in  this  village  and  built  several 
sloops  and  also  showed  much  skill  in  that  line,  having 
modeled  and  built  a  sloop  when  only  nineteen  years 
old,  which  was  named  "  First  Effort."  In  early  times 
this  place  was  made  quite  famous  as  a  place  for  boat- 
building. 

Moses  Stanton  was  quite  celebrated  in  his  day 
in  that  line  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business 
in  building  sloops,  schooners  and  also  larger  vessels 
for  the  coasting  and  West  India  trade.  Thomas, 
after  working  a  few  years  with  his  brother,  com- 
menced modeling  and  building  vessels  on  his  own 
account  at  this  place ;  among  the  first  was  the  sloop 
"  Katrina  Van  Tassel,"  which  was  launched  in  the 
year  1838 ;  this  was  followed  by  one  or  two  others, 
when  he  removed  to  West  Troy,  where  he  built  quite 
a  number  of  vessels  of  different  kinds  and  his  first 
steamboat,  which  was  named  the  "Trojan,"  and  he 
soon  after  built  steamers  to  run  on  Lake  Champlain, 
two  of  which  were  named  the  "Francis  Saltus"  and 
"  America,"  which  added  much  to  his  reputation  as  a 
builder,  as  they  were  considered  fine  models,  com- 
bined with  great  speed,  and  in  that  day  were  well 
patronized,  as  much  pleasure  and  Canada  travel  took 
that  route. 

In  the  year  1844  he  removed  to  New  York,  and, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  commenced 
business,  winch  was  considered  at  that  time  rather  a 
bold  and  hazardous  undertaking  for  men  so  young  to 
enter  in  competition  with  such  old  established 
builders  as  Jabez  Williams,  Brown  &  Bell  and  other 
well  known  firms  ;  but  untiring  industry  combined 
with  skill  soon  brought  them  orders  for  work. 
They  built  several  vessels  ;  among  the  number  were 
the  steamers  "  Santa  Claus"  and  "  Niagara,"  which 
at  that  time  attracted  much  notice.  The  brothers 
continued  together  to  the  year  1847,  when  they 
dissolved  partnership  and  Thomas  once  more  com- 
menced on  his  own  account.  His  reputation  had 
become  so  well  established  that  orders  began  to  come 


in  rapidly,  which  kept  him  fully  employed  in 
building  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  About  this  time 
he  built  the  steamer  "  Armenia,"  which  was  admitted 
by  steamboat  men  to  be  a  great  success  and  a  great 
advance  in  point  of  speed ;  even  now  she  has  few 
superiors  and  still  continues  a  favorite  with  the 
traveling  public.  About  18-">2  he  built  a  steamer 
named  "Confucius,"  modeled  after  our  river  steamers, 
to  run  on  the  China  rivers.  This  w&*  the  first  steam- 
boat ever  built  in  this  country  for  that  trade,  which 
proved  a  perfect  success,  being  much  faster  and  better 
adapted  for  that  business  than  those  in  use  which  had 
been  built  in  England.  Soon  more  orders  were 
received  for  other  boats  to  be  used  in  the  same  trade. 
His  business  having  now  become  very  extensive,  he 
was  kept  fully  employed  in  modeling  and  constructing 
steamships,  barks,  and  clipper  ships,  and  among  the 
latter  was  the  celebrated  clipper  "  Panama,'*  which  is 
said  to  have  made  the  quickest  trip  from  Shanghai  to 
New  York  ever  made  by  any  sailing  vessel  to  that 
time. 

Among  the  last  steamboats  built  by  him  was  the 
"Daniel  Drew,"  which  he  built  and  run  on  his  own 
account,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
models  and  fastest  boats  now  running,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  on  the  Hudson.  The  "Drew"  was  specially 
chartered  to  convey  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite 
from  West  Point  to  Albany,  and  while  on  the  passage 
she  called  forth  the  warmest  praise  from  the  Prince 
and  the  Duke  of  New  Castle  and  others  of  their  suite, 
as  being  nearer  perfection  in  point  of  speed  and 
elegance  of  design  than  any  boat  they  ever  saw,  which 
is  an  admission  seldom  made  by  Englishmen  in  any 
department  of  mechanism ;  and  after  their  return  to 
England  they  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  our  river 
steamers  that  a  celebrated  builder  made  a  special 
request  of  Mr.  Collyer  to  furnish  him  with  her  draft, 
which  he  very  politely  declined  doing.  Prince 
Napoleon  and  suite  several  times  took  passage  on 
the  "Daniel  Drew,"  expressing  their  admiration  very 
warmly  of  her,  and  sent  Mr.  Collyer  a  very  compli- 
mentary and  flattering  letter  as  the  builder  of  such 
a  boat. 

The  following  brief  summary  shows  in  part  the 
number  and  class  of  vessels  built  by  him  while  he 
was  in  business:  Three  sloops,  twenty-six  barges, 
four  propellers,  twelve  schooners,  three  harks,  two 
ships,  five  steamships,  thirty-seven  steamboats  and 
two  yachts. 

Distingi;ishki>  Residents  ok  the  Town. — One 
of  the  most  celebrated  personages  who  ever  resided 
within  the  limits  of  our  little  town  was  Robert  Mat- 
thews, better  known  as  the  religious  fanatic  and  im- 
postor Matthia*.  The  scene  of  his  extraordinary 
proceedings  was  at  Sparta,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benja- 
min H.  Kolger  lived,  and  where  Mr.  Elijah  Pierson 
died,  Matthias  resided  there  in  the  years  1888  and 
1884,  which  was  the  time  that  made  "Zion  Hill" 
famous,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  infamous,   '  /.ion 
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Hill,"  as  Matthias  called  his  headquarters,  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Titus,  better  known  as 
the  Rempsen  place.  The  whole  of  this  strange  story 
is  related  in  detail  in  a  little  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pages,  written  by  William  L. 
Stone,  and  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  1835. 
Not  less  than  three  editions  were  issued  in  that  year, 
being  mere  reprints  of  the  first,  without  addition  or 
alteration.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Matthias  and 
his  Impostures ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Fanaticism. 
Illustrated  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Robert  Mat- 
thews, and  some  of  his  forerunners  and  disciples." 
Space  will  not  admit  of  even  an  abstract  of  his  his- 
tory. The  curious  reader  must  seek  for  the  book  and 
peruse  it  himself. 

The  next  person  to  be  mentioned  is  one  of  whom  we 
have  reason  to  be  justly  proud.  Mr.  A.  T.  Agate,  of 
Sparta,  was  an  artist  of  true  merit.  His  beautiful 
work  may  be  seen  in  numerous  extremely  fine  illus- 
trations in  the  several  volumes  of  Wilkes'  "  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  1838-42."  Mr.  Agate 
and  Mr.  Drayton  were  the  artists  accompanying  the 
expedition. 

Sparta  can  also  boast  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Admiral  Worden,  who  performed  the  gallant  service 
of  sinking  the  "  Merrimac." 

"The  '  Monitor'  went  whack  into  the  '  Merrimac,' 
And  as  she  went,  played  'Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  0  !' " 

Worden  was  born  in  the  house  a  little  below,  and 
to  the  east,  of  the  Sparta  burying-ground.  Some  per- 
sons labor  under  the  false  impression  that  this  is  the 
place  that  was  afterwards  "  Zion  Hill,"  of  Matthias 
fame. 

Some  of  our  villagers  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Sing  Sing  is  the  birth-place  of  Governor  John  T. 
Hoffman,  who  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  K.  Hoff- 
man, who  spent  most  of  his  days  in  this  place  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

David  Ogden  Mills,  the  Californian  millionaire, 
was  a  resident  of  Sing  Sing  when  a  poor  young  man, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  that  Eldorado 
where  he  sought  and  found  his  fortune. 

General  Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter, 
resided  in  Sing  Sing  for  some  length  of  time  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  writer  can  recall 
many  interesting  conversations  with  him,  while  the 
general  was  riding  about  with  him  on  his  professional 
rounds,  concerning  his  perilous  situation  in  Fort 
Sumter. 
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BY  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  COMMING, 
Secretary  of  the  Westchester  County  Historical  Society,  YorktoWD. 

The  town  of  Cortlaudt  is  located  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  Westchester  County.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Putnam  County,  on  the 
east  by  Yorktown,  on  the  south  by  the  Croton  River 
and  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  extreme  length  from  the  top  of 
Croton  PoiAt  north  to  the  Putnam  County  line  is' 
twelve  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nine 
miles.  Its  area  is  approximately  fifty  square  miles. 
The  Croton  River  passes  through  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner, and  in  the  northeastern  corner  the  Sprout  Brook. 
Canopus  Creek  and  the  Peekskill  Hollow  Brook 
empty  their  waters  into  Annsville  Creek.  Between 
these  two  extremities  are  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  Lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  edge  of  the  High- 
lands, the  surface  of  the  town  is  very  hilly,  The 
greatest  elevation  is  attained  at  Anthony's  Nose,  in 
the  northwestern  corner,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  Hud- 
son River. 

The  scenery  is  full  of  the  varied  and  striking 
beauty  which  has  gained  the  Hudson  River  and  its  sur- 
roundings a  fame  throughout  the  world.  The  name 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  Van  Cortlandt,  of  whose 
manor  it  once  formed  a  part. 

The  Indians  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
were  sub-divisions  of  the  great  Mohegan  tribe.  Those 
north  of  the  Kitchewan  or  Croton  River  were  the 
Kitchewonks,  and  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
towns  of  Cortlandt  and  Yorktown.  South  of  the 
Croton  River  were  the  Sint  Sinks  and  the  Tankitekes. 
North  of  Anthony's  Nose  and  among  the  mountains 
were  the  Nochpeens  and  north  of  them  the  Wap- 
pingers.  Across  the  Hudson  were  the  Haverstraws, 
a  branch  of  the  Minsi,  belonging  to  the  Delaware 
nation.  The  Kitchewonks  had  two  important  vil- 
lages,— one  where  Peekskill  now  stands,  called  Sack- 
hoes,  and  the  other  upon  Van  Cortlandt's  Neck,  con- 
necting Senasqua  or  Croton  Point  with  the  main 
land.  Here  they  had  a  strongly-built  stockade  which 
overlooked  the  waters  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  guard- 
ed important  oyster-beds  there.1 

Different  portions  of  the  town  bore  different  names. 
West  of  John  Peake's  Creek  (Annsville  Creek)  was 
Wishqua.  The  present  Peekskill 
was  called  Sachus  or  Sackhoes.  To 
the  south  of  it  came  Wenehees  and 
farther  south  (the  boundaries  given 
in  the  deed  to  Van  Cortlandt,  1683, 
are   not  easily  determined)  lay 
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Appamaghpogh.1  Verplanck's  Point  was  then  Mea- 
hagh,  Croton  Point  Senasqua,  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  towns  of  Cortlandt,  Yorktown  and  Soniers  ex- 
tending as  far  northward  as  the  Mohansie  Lakes, 
Kitchewonk  or  Kitchtawan.' 

The  first  white  men  ever  to  hehold  the  shores  of 
the  town  of  Cortlandt  were  Hendriek  Hudson  and 
his  erew,  on  their  exploring  expedition  in  1609.  Off 
Verplanck's  Point,  on  October  1st  of  that  year,  his 
vessel,  the  "  Half  Moon,"  was  anchored.3  Here  he 
was  visited  by  some  of  the  Highland  Indians,  who 
were  struck  with  wonder  at  the  superiority  of  his 
craft  to  their  own  canoes,  and  marveled  at  the  pecu- 
liar weapons  of  the  strangers.  One  of  the  Indians 
lingered  in  a  canoe  beside  the  vessel  with  evidently 
thievish  intent,  and,  although  warned  away,  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  climbing  up  the  rudder  into  the 
cabin  window,  stole  a  pillow  and  a  few  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  He  was  discovered  by  the  mate  with 
his  plunder  and  shot  down.  The  other  Indians  fled 
in  alarm,  some  of  them  in  their  terror  leaping  into 
the  river.  The  ship's  boat  was  sent  out  to  recover 
the  stolen  articles,  when  one  of  the  Indians  in  the 
water  seized  hold  of  it  with  the  intention,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  overturning  it.  A  stroke  from  the  sword 
of  the  cook  cut  off'  his  hands  and  he  was  drowned. 
This  was  the  first  Indian  blood  shed  during  the  voy- 
age. After  this  terrible  punishment  for  so  slight  an 
injury  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship,  which  weighed 
anchor  near  Teller's  Point. 

When  Hudson  passed  Yerplanck's  Point,  and  saw 
the  high  hills  to  the  north  apparently  blocking  his 
way,  he  considered  his  voyage  ended.  On  searching 
for  a  passage,  however,  he  discovered  the  continua- 
tion of  the  river.  He  sailed  to  a  place  opposite  West 
Point  and  there  anchored  for  the  night.4 

On  the  3d  of  June,  16X2,  according  to  a  deed  pre- 
served in  the  county  records,5  "  that  neck  or  parcel  of 
land,  with  the  marsh,  meadow  ground,  or  valley  there- 
to adjoining  and  belonging,  situate,  lying,  or  being, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  North  or  Hudson's  River,  over 
against  the  Verdrida  Hooke,  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Slauper's  Haven,  and  by  the 
Indians  Navish,  the  meadow  being  by  the  Indians 
called  Senasqua,  being  bounded  by  the  said  river  and 
a  certain  creek  called  or  known  to  the  Indians  by  the 
name  of  Tanracken  and  Sepperack,  and  divided  from 
the  mainland  by  certain  trees  marked  by  said  In- 
dians," etc.,  was  sold  to  Cornelius  Van  Burgum. 

At  a  very  early  period  William  and  Sarah  Teller 
occupied  the  peninsula,  which  became  known  from 
them  as  Teller's  Point.  It  was  also  called  Sarah's 
Point,  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Teller,  who  survived  her  hus- 

1  Bolton  make*  this  district  extend  to  Yorktown  ;  tliis  conclusion  is 
lint  uillTttlitt'il  1 1)  tin1  1 1  Ik  III'  gives. 

a  Name*  takrii  from  Indian  conveyances  oiled  by  llolton,  "  History  of 
Comity  of  Westchester,"  vol.  I. 

'  Moult. Mi  iiihI  Yates,  "History  of  New  York,"  p.  -71. 

<  Yules  ninl  Moiilton's  "  History  of  New  Yolk,"  |i.  itd  and  239. 

i  Co.  Hccords,  Lib.  A,  p.  182. 


band.  The  Tellers  were  descendants  of  a  Dutch  cler- 
gyman of  some  distinction,  and  one  of  the  family, 
Andrea  Teller,  in  lliTl,  married  Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Olott'  Stevenson  Van  Cort- 
landt. 

The  Teller  heirs  consisted  of  eight  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, the  children  of  Pierre  Teller  and  Margaret 
Haines,  his  wife,  whose  names  were  as  follows:  Ku- 
uice  and  Miriam,  who  were  twins,  James,  Solomon, 
Isaac,  Daniel,  Mary  and  Pierre.  Eunice,  its  previously 
noticed,  was  the  wife  of  Robert  McCord  and  had  one 
son,  Pierre,  who  lives  near  Croton  Landing.  TheTice 
family,  at  Croton  Landing,  are  descendants  of  Miriam 
Teller.  Clarence  Teller,  of  Croton  Landing  is  the 
only  descendant  of  Pierre  Teller.  Solomon  Teller  has 
one  son  at  Sing  Sing;  the  rest  moved  farther  west  in 
New  York,  most  of  them  settling  in  Cayuga  County. 

On  August  24,  1683,  the  Honorable  Stephenus  Van 
Cortlandt  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  deed  to  the 
territory  of  Meahagh  (Yerplanck's  Point),  and  the 
lands  lying  east  thereof,  called  Appamagpogh,  and 
subsequently,  by  further  acquisition,  swelled  his  pos- 
sessions to  a  total  of  eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  acres. 

This  tract  was  included  in  the  following  bounda- 
ries: South,  a  line  running  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Philipse  Manor,  from  the  south  side  of  Kightawanck 
Creek  (Croton  River),  twenty  miles  due  east  to  the 
Connecticut  line  ;  west,  the  Hudson  River  ;  north,  a 
line  extending  from  the  north  side  of  Anthony's  Xose, 
twenty  miles  due  east;  east,  the  Connecticut  line.  He 
was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all  this  territory 
by  a  royal  charter  granted  June  17, 1697.  The  his- 
tory of  this  land,  known  as  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor, 
is  given  elsewhere. 

With  the  exception  of  two  tracts  of  land  contain- 
ing, together,  two  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  the 
whole  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt  was  included  in  this 
manor.  The  larger  of  these  two  tracts  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  land  on  which  the  village  of  Peekskill 
is  built.  License  was  given  for  its  purchase  by  Gov- 
ernor Dongan,  of  the  province  of  New  York,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"BY  THE  UOVEBXOB. 

"  Whereas.  TliminislVkey,  Richard  Abrumson,  Jacob  Abram,  Svl  I 

Harche,  Jacob  Hurvhe  and  Samuell  IVkcy  have  desired  liberty  to  pur- 
chase, each  of  them,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  of  the  Indians,  lying 
and  being  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  north  of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt's 
land,  which  is  called  by  the  Indians  '  Wcncbees,'  lying  Is'tweon  two 
creeks,  against  the  Thunder  Hill  (Pundcrhurg),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  not  yet  taken  up  or  purchased  from  the  Indians,  which  may  lie 
suitable  and  convenient  for  each  of  them  to  settle  thereon  to  make  speedy 
improvement. 

"  Tiir.sK  may  certify  that  the  said  Thounis  Dekey,  Richard  Abr.nnaon, 
Jacob  Ahniins,  Sybout  llarche  and  Sauiucll  Ik-key  have  hereby  liberty 
and  license  to  purchase  from  the  Indians,  each  of  them,  all  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  etc. 

"  Dated  the  nth  day  of  March,  lr.st.and  signed  by 

"  Thomas  I>on.;»n." 

Iii  accordance  with  the  license  thus  obtained,  the 
six  persons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  instrument,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  ltiSo,  obtained  a  deetl  from  Sirhara, 
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Sachem  of  Sachus,  Pannskapham,  Charrish,  Aske- 
waen,  Pewineien  and  Sickham  Indians  "  for  all  that 
tractor  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  on 
Hudson's  River,  at  a  certain  place  called  by  the  In- 
diana Sachus,  and  stretching  by  the  north  side  of  Mr. 
Stephenus  Van  Cortlandt's  land  to  the  said  river  to 
toother  creek,  and  so  running  up  said  creek  in  several 
courses  to  a  certain  tree  marked  with  '  R,'  and  from 
the  said  marked  tree  southerly  by  marked  trees  all 
along  to  another  marked  tree  marked  'R,'  west,  up  to 
the  aforesaid  creek  which  lies  by  said  Stephenus  Van 
Cortlandt's  land."  These  boundaries  embraced  eigh- 
teen hundred  acres. 

The  royal  patent  confirming  this  purchase  was  is- 
sued December  28,  1685.  It  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Ryck's  Patent,"  a  contraction  of  "  Ryck  Abram- 
sen's  Patent,"  by  which  latter  title,  derived  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  patentees,  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
document  bearing  date  of  April  20, 1715. 

December  29,  1729,  a  deed  between  Hercules  Lent, 
son  of  Ryck  Abramson  Lent  (the  Richard  Abramson 
of  the  Ryck's  patent),  and  Jacob  Lent,  of  the  first 
part,  Sybout  Harche  Kranckhyte,  of  the  second  part 
and  Hercules  Johnse  Kranckhyte  and  Jacobus 
Kranckhyte,  of  the  third  part,  recites  that  whereas 
the  said  parties  are  jointly  seized  of  the  land  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Sachus,  containing  eigh- 
teen hundred  acres,  and  think  it  meet  and  convenient, 
and  have  agreed  that  partition  should  be  made  be- 
tween them  of  such  lands,  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  same  in  severalty,  they  covenant,  grant  and  agree 
that  the  said  Hercules  Lent  shall  thereafter  in  sever- 
alty, in  satisfaction  of  his  moiety  of  the  said  lands  (ac- 
quired by  purchases  of  the  interest  of  others  at  various 
times),  have,  hold,  occupy,  possess  and  enjoy  the  just 
quantity  of  nine  hundred  acres,  part  of  which  is  in  his 
actual  possession,  and  is  ascertained  by  several  marked 
trees,  and  is  the  southernmost  part  of  said  tract. 

Also  they  grant  to  Sybout  Harche  Kranckhyte  one- 
sixth  of  the  said  lands — three  hundred  acres — which 
is  in  his  possession,  and  is  ascertained  by  several 
marked  trees,  it  being  about  the  middle  of  the  whole 
tract  of  land. 

Also  they  grant  to  Hercules  Johnse  Kranckhyte 
and  Jacobus  Kranckhyte,  in  severalty,  their  third 
part  of  such  lands — six  hundred  acres — in  their 
actual  possession,  ascertained  by  several  marked  trees 
and  in  the  northermost  of  said  whole  tract  of  land. 

Hercules  Lent,  by  a  deed  dated  February  27,  1733, 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  purchased  from 
Hercules  Sybout  Kranckhyte,  one-half  of  the  tract  of 
three  hundred  acres,  which  had  been  granted  in 
severalty  to  Sybout  Harche  Kranckhyte  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  and  thus  became  the  possessor  of 
ten  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  lands  held  under 
"  Ryck's  Patent."  Upon  his  death,  in  176(5,  he  be- 
queathed three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  land  to 
each  of  his  three  sons,  Jacob,  Hendrick  and  Abraham. 
To  his  grandchildren,  Abram  Lamb,  Jane  Lamb,  Ira 


Lamb,  Rachel  Lamb  and  to  Rachel,  wife  of  James 
Lamb  (the  father  and  mother  of  the  children),  he 
bequeathed  lands  in  Orange,  (now  Rockland)  County, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stony  Point,  and  to  hie 
daughter,  Catharine,  wife  of  Frederick  de  Ronde, 
lands  at  Stony  Point. 

A  deed  was  given  by  Sirham,  Sachem  of  Sachus  and 
oilier  Indians,  April  25,  L685,  to  Jacobus  Dekay,  etc., 
"  of  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  ami  being  on 
the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River,  commonly  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Wishqua,  beginning"  at 
the  great  creek  called  by  the  Christians,  John 
Peake's  Cre^k,  it  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  west  side 
of  the  said  creek,  and  so  running  up  along  the  said 
river  to  another  small  creek  and  fall,  including  all 
fresh  and  salt  meadows,  together  with  all,  &c,  &c,  for 
the  value  of  four  hundred  guilder,  seawant."1  This 
tract  contained  three  hundred  acres.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  John  Krankheyt.  A 
portion  of  this  land  has  lately  been  purchased  for  the 
State  Camp  of  Military  Instruction. 

The  descendants  of  Hercules  Lent  are  at  present 
numerous  in  Peekskill  and  vicinity.  The  Lents  and 
Krankhytes  "  were  of  common  origin  in  Germany  and 
located  at  a  very  remote  period  in  Lower  Saxony, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  state  of  allodial  independence, 
at  that  day  regarded  as  constituting  nobility.  They 
were  possessed  of  the  state  or  manor  of  Ryck  en, 
from  which  they  took  their  name,  then  written  Von 
Rycken,  indicating  its  territorial  derivation."  Hans 
Von  Rycken,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  his  cousin 
Melcbior,  of  Holland,  headed  eight  hundred  Cru- 
saders in  the  First  Crusade,  under  Walter  the  Penni- 
less, in  1096,  and  Hans  perished.  "  In  the  Spanish 
war,  Captain  Jacob  Simons  de  Rycke,  a  d  ealthy  corn 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  distinguished  himself  by  his  mili- 
tary services."  He  was  the  father  of  Jacob  de  Rycke, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Abraham 
de  Rycke,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  L688. 
Abraham  de  Rycke  died  in  1689,  having  had  by  his 
wife  Girtie,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Hermenson,  nine 
children,  among  whom  were  Rycke  Abramsen,  of 
Cortlandt  Manor,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Lent; 
Jacob,  born  in  1643,  who  assisted  Ryck  Abramsen  in 
the  purchase  of  Ryck's  patent ;  Mary,  born  1649, 
married  to  Sibout  H.  Krankheyt,  of  Cortlandt 
Manor;  and  Aletta,  born  1653,  who  married  Captain 
John  Harmense,  of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt. 

"  Ryck  Abramsen  Lent,  eldest  son  of  Abraham 
Rycken,  married  Catrina,  daughter  of  Harck  Sibout- 
sen,  and  in  1685,  with  others,  purchased  of  the 
Indians  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  north  of  Cortlandt, 
called  Sachus.  He  settled  upon  this  tract,  which 
thence  took  the  name  of  Ryck's  Patent.  He  served 
as  an  elder  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,  was  much 
respected,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age.    His  children 
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were  Elizabeth  (who  married  Thomas  Heyert),  Abra- 
ham Ryck,  Harek  (Hercules),  Mayant  (married  to 
Thomas  Benson)  and  Catharine  (married  to  Thomas 
Jones)."1 

Revolutionary  Wa  k.  — The  importance  of  Peeks- 
kill  as  a  military  post — the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the 
lower  gateway  of  the  Highlands — had  been  recognized 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest.  As  early  as 
May,  1770,  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
examine  the  fortifications  of  the  Highlands,  its  posi- 
tion was  remarked  on  as  being  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  King's  Perry  (then  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States), 
and  also  as  having  a  most  excellent  road  leading  from 
it  into  Connecticut.  Henry  Wisner  stated  to  the  New 
York  Convention  that  there  was  a  hill  to  the  north  of 
Peekskill  so  situated,  with  the  road  winding  along  the 
side  of  it,  that  ten  men  on  top,  by  rolling  down 
stones,  could  prevent 'as  many  thousand  from  passing. 
"  I  believe,"  added  Wisner,  "  that  nothing  more  need 
be  done  than  to  keep  great  quantities  of  stones  at  the 
different  places  where  the  troops  must  pass,  if  they 
attempt  penetrating  the  mountains." 

The  place  to  which  he  alluded  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gallows  Hill,  about  three  miles 
above  the  village,  a  high  eminence  looking  down  on 
all  the  surrounding  country,  and  over  the  side  of 
which  the  post-road  crosses.  Near  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  this  hill  Continental  Village,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  destroyed  by  Try  on  in  October,  1777. 

Hugh  Gaine's  Gazette  of  the  9th  of  February,  1778, 
says:  "Major-General  Tryon,  who  was  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  rebel  settlement  called  the  Continental 
Village,  has  just  returned,  and  reports  that  he  has 
burned  the  barracks  for  1500  men,  several  store- 
houses and  loaded  wagons."  He  did  his  work  thor- 
oughly.  No  vestige  of  the  little  hamlet  now  remains. ' 

The  disastrous  campaign  of  177(1  brings  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Cortland!  into  prominence,  because  at 
Verplanck'a  Point  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  King's 
Ferry,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  was  the  pass  to 
the  Highlands.  Washington  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  both  of  these  points — the  former  as  the 
most  southern,  and,  therefore,  the  shortest  route  from 
States  east  of  the  Hudson  and  those  west.  At  no 
point  farther  south  could  the  river  be  safely  crossed. 
Farly  in  November  Washington  ordered  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  troops  under  Lord  Stirling  to  New 
Jersey,  rin  Peekskill  and  King's  Ferry.  Heath  fol- 
lowed with  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  regiments 
to  secure  the  passes  to  the  Highlands.  By  sunset  of 
November  11),  177'i,  when  Washington  arrived  here 
on  his  way  to  New  Jersey,  Stirling's  troops  were  over 
the  Hudson  and  Heath's  at  Peekskill.  November 
11th  and  a  portion  of  the  1 2th  were  spent  by  Wash- 
ington in  inspecting  the  posts  of  the  Highlands,  and 

'"Annul*  of  Newtown,"  by  James  Itikor,  ,Ir. 

'-' ( 'ImrlcK  A.  Campbell,  in  " Magazine  of  American  History"  bf  May, 
isvj. 


on  the  latter,  with  Heath,  he  selected,  near  Robin- 
son's Bridge,  about  two  miles  from  Peekskill,  a  place 
where  troops  were  to  be  stationed  to  cover  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Highlands.  Here  was  established 
the  military  depot  which  was  called  Continental  Vil- 
lage.34  Heath  was  placed  in  command  of  the  de- 
fenses to  the  Highlands.  Immediately  he  sent  troops 
to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  stationed  "  Prescott's, 
Ward's  and  Wyllis's  regiments  of  Parson's  brigade  to 
the  south  entrance  of  the  Highlands  beyond  Robin- 
son's Bridge,"  and  General  George  Clinton's  brigade 
to  the  heights  above  Peekskill  Landing.16  Heath 
was  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  de- 
scribes himself  to  be  of  middling  stature,  light  com- 
plexion, very  corpulent  and  bald-headed,  so  that  the 
French  officers  who  served  in  America  compared  him 
in  person  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  Such  was  the 
officer  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Highland 
passes,  and  encamped  at  Peekskill,  their  portal.  We 
shall  find  him  faithful  to  his  trust,  scrupulous  in  ■ 
obeying  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  but  sturdy  and 
punctilious  in  resisting  any  undue  assumption  of 
authority.7  General  Charles  Lee,  after  repeated 
requests  and  positive  orders,  reaches  Peekskill 
November  30th,  on  his  way  to  New  Jersey  to  assist 
Washington.  Here  occurred  an  incident  worthy  of 
record.  Lee,  though  not  in  command  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  the  senior  in  rank  of  Heath,  took  it  upon 
himself,  notwithstanding  positive  commands  from 
Washington  to  the  contrary,  to  order  over  the  Hudson 
with  his  own  troops  two  of  the  best  regiments  at  Con- 
tinental Village.  Heath  declined  to  give  such  an 
order.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Lee,  "  I  wil'  order  them 
myself."  "  That  makes  a  wide  difference,"  rejoined 
Heath.  ''You  are  my  senior,  but  I  have  received 
positive  written  instructions  from  him  who  is  supe- 
rior to  us  both,  and  I  will  not  myself  break  those 
orders."  In  proof  of  his  words,  Heath  produced  the 
recent  letter  received  from  Washington,  repeating  his 
former  orders  that  no  troops  should  be  removed  from 
that  post.  Lee  glanced  over  the  letter.  "The  coin 
mander-in-chief  is  now  at  a  distance,  and  does  not 
know  what  is  necessary  here  so  well  as  I  do."  He 
asked  a  sight  of  the  return-book  of  the  division.  It 
was  brought  by  Major  Huntington,  the  deputy  adju- 
tant-general. Lee  ran  his  eye  over  it  and  chose  two 
regiments  (those  of  Frescott  and  Wyllis,  then  at  Con- 
tinental Village).  "  You  will  order  them  to  march 
early  to-morrow  morning  to  join  me,"  said  he  to  the 

1  Heath's  "  Memoirs,''  |»>go  SS,  ami  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington," 
vol.  ii. 

•Continental  village  was  just  over  the  line  in  what  was  then  DntchM 
(not  I'utniinn  County. 

Heath's  "Memoir*,"  pane  So. 

''  I'cokskill  Landing,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  Ilolum!  fArm, 
near  Cortlamltrille.  There  was  no  landing  near  the  present  village  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  It  mult  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  two  vil- 
lages during  the  Revolutionary  War, — one  ut  Cortlandtvllle,  mid  the 
other,  consisting  of  twenty  houses,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village. 
See  map  by  an  Knglish  ofticei  in  lloltoii's  History  (new  edition). 
■  Irving' »  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  ii. 
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major.    Heath,  ruffling  with  the  pride  of  military 
law,  turned  to  the  major,  with  an  air  of  authority. 
"  Issue  such  orders  at  your  peril,"  exclaimed  he. 
Then, addressing  Lee,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  come  to 
this  post  and  mean  to  issue  orders  here  which  will 
break  the  positive  ones  I  have  received,  I  pray  you  to 
do  it  completely  yourself  and  through  your  own 
deputy  adjutant-general,  who  is  present,  and  not 
draw  me  or  any  of  my  family  in  as  partners  in  the 
guilt."    "It  is  right,"  said  Lee.    "Col.  Scammel,  do 
you  issue  the  order."    It  was  done  accordingly,  but 
Heath's  punctilious  scruples  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
"  I  have  one  more  request  to  make,  sir,"  said  he  to  Lee, 
"and  that  is  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a 
certificate  that  you  exercise  command  at  this  post 
and  order  from  it  these  regiments."    Lee  hesitated  to 
comply;  but  George  Clinton,  who  was  present,  told 
him  he  could  not  refuse  a  request  so  reasonable. 
He  accordingly  wrote,  "  For  the  satisfaction  of  Gen'l 
Heath,  and  at  his  request,  I  do  certify  that  I  am  com- 
manding officer  at  this  present  writing  in  this  post, 
and  that  I  have  in  that  capacity  ordered  Prescott's 
and  Wyllis'  regiments  to  march."  1    The  regiments 
marched  from  their  cantonments  towards  Peekskill, 
but  before  they  arrived  the  erratic  Lee  concluded  to 
countermand  the  order.    On  the  2d  and  3d  of  De- 
cember Lee  s  troops  were  crossing  the  ferry,  and  by 
the  4th  both  Heath  and  Westchester  County  were 
well  rid  of  him.    December  9th  Heath  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  New  Jersey  with  Parson's  brigade,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  troops  in  his  command  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  advanced  as  far  as  Hackeu- 
sack.    On  the  18th,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention,  he  was  ordered  back,  and  reached 
Peekskill  on  the  23d.    In  January,  1777,  we  find  him 
away  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  with  General 
Lincoln,   harassing  the   British   outposts.  Heath 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  vigilant  commander, 
always  on  the  alert  against  either  the  red-coat  or  the 
Tory.    He  always  evinced  both  sound  judgment  and 
tact  in  the  duties  assigned  him.    March  14th,  while 
absent  at  his  home  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  he  received 
orders  to  take  command  of  the  Eastern  Department, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

After  Heath's  transfer,  Brigadier-General  McDou- 
gall  assumed  command  at  Peekskill,  which  was  a 
depot  for  the  military  stores  of  the  American  army. 
Howe,  in  March,  1777,  determined  on  their  destruction. 
He  accordingly  sent  a  force  against  what  he  denomi- 
nates "the  port  of  that  rough  and  mountainous  tract 
called  the  Manor  of  Courtlandt."  McDougall  having 
learned  of  the  proposed  expedition,  and  having  with 
him  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  removed  as  much 
of  the  stores  as  possible  to  the  forts  in  the  Highlands. 
On  the  23d,  five  hundred  British  troops,  with  four 
light  field-pieces  landed  at  Leni's  Cove,  about  one 


i  li  ving's ."  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  ii.,and  Heath's  "Memoirs," 
pages  04-96. 
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mile  south  of  the  present  village.  Unable  with  his 
meagre  force  to  protect  the  place,  McDougall  set  fire 
to  the  barracks  and  store-houses,  and  retreated  two 
miles  to  a  point2  commanding  both  the  entrance  to 
the  Highlands  and  the  road  to  Continental  Village, 
and  sent  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mariuus  Willet,  at 
Fort  Constitution,3  for  assistance.  Not  able  to  carry 
away  the  stores,  the  enemy  destroyed  what  was  left. 
On  the  following  day  a  skirmish  took  place  not  far 
from  the  Van  Cortlandt  mansion,  near  Cortlandtville. 
The  enemy  having  possessed  the  village  of  Peekskill, 
a  party  of  them,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  the 
next  day  took  position  on  a  height  a  little  south  of 
the  house,  wfiere  the  advance  guard  of  the  Americans 
was  posted.  General  McDougall  having  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Colonel  Gansevoort's  regiment, 
of  about  eighty  men,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Willet,  permitted  them  to  attempt  to 
dispossess  the  enemy  from  the  eminence.  Colonel 
Willet  having  accordingly  made  the  necessary  dis- 
position, advanced  with  his  small  party  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  resolution  and  made  the  attack  ; 
the  enemy  instantly  fled  with  the  greatest  precipita- 
tion, leaving  three  men  dead  on  the  field;  and  the 
whole  body,  panic-stricken,  betook  themselves  to 
their  shipping,  embarking  under  cover  of  the  night.4 
General  McDougall  then  took  possession  of  his  former 
quarters.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to  carry  off  any 
of  the  stores  left  behind  in  Peekskill,  and  were  only 
supplied  with  about  forty  sheep  and  eight  or  ten 
head  of  cattle  by  the  Tories.  They  burnt  some 
houses  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  what  could 
be  conveniently  carried  away.  Irving  says  that 
"  9  of  the  marauders  were  killed  "  and  "  four  more 
slain  on  the  banks  of  Canopus  Creek  a  they  were 
setting  lire  to  the  boats." 

On  Hillside  Avenue,  a  little  to  the  north  of  its 
junction  with  Highland  Avenue,  in  the  village  of 
Peekskill,  and  almost  hidden  from  view  beneath  a 
wall,  is  the  spring  known  as  the  "  Soldier's  Spring." 
According  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Republican,  of  Peekskill,  in 
August,  1838,  the  name  was  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing incident:  A  body  of  British  made  a  descent 
upon  Peekskill  (probably  the  one  which  occurred  in 
March,  1777),  and  after  driving  out  the  American 
troops,  occupied  Drum  Hill,  and  commenced  to  can- 
nonade them  on  their  retreat  with  two  small  field- 
pieces.  A  soldier  who  stopped  fur  a  moment  to  drink 
from  the  spring  was  struck  by  a  ball  and  his  thigh 
shattered.  He  lay  bleeding  until  picked  up  by  a  p;i>s- 
ing  wagon,  and  was  taken  to  Fisbkili,  where  he  died. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is  to  the  effect  that  he 

'-  Probably  Gallows  Hill.  The  location  of  the  barracks  anil  store-houses 
is  Dot  definitely  known.  In  1781  they  were  located  at  the  old  village  ; 
the  latter  had  been  but  recently  constructed.  (See  description  from 
"  Klanchard's  Journal,"  given  elsewhere.) 

3  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  ii.    Heath's  "  Memoirs,"  p.  llti. 

*  Connecticut  Journal  of  April  2,  1777,  quoted  in  Bolton's  "  History  of 
Westchester  County,"  vol.  i.  p.  !S6  (new  ed.). 
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was  killed  at  the  spot  and  buried  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered  in  a  sand-bank 
which  was  being  removed  from  the  premises  of  Har- 
rison Smith,  with  a  cannon-ball  lying  beside  it,  which 
was  declared  by  the  old  residents  to  be  the  body  of 
this  luckless  soldier.  Tradition  says  his  name  was 
Nathan  Brown. 

The  destruction  of  these  stores,  called  "  the  unhappy 
affair  at  Peekskill,"  opened  the  eyes  of  the  military 
authorities  to  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Knox  and 
Greene,  with  McDougall,  George  Clinton  and  An- 
thony Wayne,  made  an  inspection  of  the  defenses  of 
the  Highlands.  They  recommended  the  obstruction 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  with  a  boom  or  heavy 
iron  chain  stretched  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  An- 
thony's Nose,  with  batteries  to  cover  it.  These  were 
Fort  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on  the  west  banks  of 
the  river,  and  Fort  Independence,1  on  the  east  side. 
The  latter  stood  on  a  gravel  bank,  immediately  in 
front  of  which  the  hotel  was  afterwards  built.  The 
gravel  banks  have  been  removed  in  recent  years. 
May,  1777,2  Major-General  Futnam,  whose  courage 
was  superior  to  his  judgment,  was  placed  in  command, 
and  his  first  duty  was  to  complete  these  defenses. 
The  chain  especially  gave  him  congenial  occupation. 
During  the  entire  period  that  he  was  in  command  he 
had  in  mind  an  attack  on  New  York.  Washington 
himself  suggested  it.  So  tenacious  was  Putnam  of 
his  plan  that  Hamilton  called  it  Putnam's  "  hobby- 
horse." In  October,  1777,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  gave 
the  old  patriot  plenty  to  do.  Prior  to  Burgoync's 
surrender  he  attempted  to  break  through  the  Ameri- 
can lines  and  effect  a  junc  tion  with  that  hard-pressed 
general.  October  5th  he  landed  at  Verplanck's  Point 
with  three  thousand  British  soldiers,  no  doubt  as  a 
feint;  and  on  the  6th,  during  a  fog,  crossed  two  thou- 
sand of  these  troops  to  Stony  Point,  leaving  one 
thousand  behind.  Putnam  was  out-mano?uvered,  sup- 
posing that  the  intended  points  of  attack  were  Peek- 
skill  and  Fort  Independence.  Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  were  captured,  and  Fort  Independence  evacu- 
ated.3 A  detachment  under  Major-General  Tryon 
was  sent  todestroy  Continental  Village  ;  they  "  burned 
the  barrack  for  1500  men,  several  store-houses  and 
loaded  wagons."  * 

In  about  a  week  Putnam  with  six  thousand  men 
was  again  in  possession  of  Peekskill.  About  Novem- 
ber 1st  he  is  again  riding  his  "hobby-horse"  and 
moves  as  far  south  as  New  Rochelle.  This  calls 
forth    the    indignation    of   Hamilton,    alluded  to 


i  Southwest  of  C'ortlandtville,  alxmt  one  milo  distant,  on  a  Ugh  hill, 
was  located  Kort  Lookout.  Its  location  is  now  marked  by  a  cluster  of 
trees,  which  arc  much  higher  tlian  any  surrounding  tliem.  There  is 
still  a  circular  earth-work  hero  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  On  tho 
southern  slope  of  the  hill,  north  of  Peekskill,  were  located  two  rodouhts. 

?  Peabody's  "  Life  of  Israel  Putnam."  Sparks'  "American  lllog- 
raphy." 

*  Pcahody's  "  Life  of  Israel  Putnam." 

>  Bui  ton's  "History  of  Westchester  County,"  »ol.  (.  p.  91  (olded.t. 


above,  who  issues  positive  orders  in  General  Wash- 
ington's name  for  the  sending  of  a  much-needed  re- 
inforcement to  the  commander-in-chief  and  also  a 
reprimand  from  headquarters.  December,  1777,  the 
troops  went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  Highlands. 
February  13,  1778,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  he  tells 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  troops  :  "  Dubois'  regiment  is 
unfit  to  be  ordered  on  duty,  there  being  not  one 
blanket  in  the  regiment.  Very  few  have  either  a  shoe 
or  a  shirt,  and  most  of  them  have  neither  stockings, 
breeches  or  overalls." 5 

During  ten  months  that  he  was  in  command  he 
hung  two  spies. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  head- 
quarters, in  the  grounds  of  the  Peekskill  Academy 
on  "  Oak  Hill,"  stands  the  huge  oak  tree  from  which 
the  hill  is  named,  and  on  which  Daniel  Strang,  the 
spy,  was  hung.  Strang,  it  appears  from  a  short  notice 
of  him  in  Thacher,  was  found  lurking  about  the 
army  at  Peekskill,  and  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  spy.  On  being  searched,  a  paper  was  found  on  him, 
written  by  Colonel  Robert  Rogers,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Queen's  Rangers,  dated  at  Valentines 
Hill,  30th  December,  1776,  authorizing  him  or  any 
other  person  to  bring  in  recruits  for  His  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  stating  the  terms  and  rewards  that  were  to 
be  offered.  Strang,  who  made  no  defense,  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy. 
Washington  approving  the  sentence,  he  was  executed 
accordingly.6  When  the  eastern  wing  of  the  acad- 
emy was  being  constructed  some  years  ago,  human 
bones  were  disinterred  not  far  from  the  tree,  which 
were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  Strang.  They 
were  coffined  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  principal,  and  re- 
buried. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated 
Peekskill,  January  19,  1777: 

"General  Howe  has  discharged  all  the  privates 
who  were  prisoners  in  New  York  ;  one-half  he  sent  to 
the  world  of  spirits  for  want  of  food.  The  other  he 
hath  sent  to  warn  their  countrymen  of  the  danger  of 
falling  into  his  hands,  and  so  convince  them,  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  be 
slain  in  battle  than  to  be  taken  prisoners  by  British 
brutes,  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelty.  But  it  is- 
not  the  prisoners  alone  who  felt  the  effects  of  British 
humanity.  Every  part  of  the  country  thro'  which 
they  have  march'd  has  been  plundered  and  ravaged. 
No  discrimination  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
whig  or  tory,  but  all  alike  have  been  involv'd  in  one 
common  fate.  Their  march  thro'  New  Jersey  has 
been  marked  with  savage  barbarity.  But  U '<s(c/ies- 
ter  witnesseth  more  terrible  things.  The  repositories 
of  the  dead  have  ever  been  held  sacred  by  the  most 
barbarous  and  savage  nations.  But  here,  not  being 
able  to  accomplish  their  accursed  purposes  upon  the 


•  Pealxidy's  "  Life  of  Putnam." 

•  Charles  A.  Campbell,  in  "  Magazine  of  American  History  "  for  >l»y 

1882. 
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living,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  dead. 
In  many  places,  the  graves  in  the  church-yards  were 
opened,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  exposed  upon  the 
ground  for  several  days.  At  Alorrissania  the  family 
vault  was  opened,  the  coffins  broken  and  the  bones 
scattered  abroad.  At  Delancei/s  farm,  the  body  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  which  had  been  buried  for  two 
years,  was  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  exposed  for 
five  days  in  a  most  indecent  manner;  many  more  in- 
stances could  be  mentioned,  but  my  heart  sickens  at 
the  recollection  of  such  inhumanity.  Some  persons 
try  to  believe  that  it  is  only  the  Hessians  who  perpe- 
trate these  things,  but  I  have  good  authority  to  say 
that  the  British  vie  with,  and  even  exceed  the  auxili- 
ary troops  in  licentiousness.  After  such  treatment, 
can  it  be  possible  for  any  persons  seriously  to  wish 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  ?  " 1 

March  16,  ,1778,  Putuam  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand by  General  Washington,  and  succeeded  by 
General  McDougall,  "  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,"  who  complained  of  his  ill  success  in 
preventing  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  of  his 
lenity  to  the  Tories.  Doubtless  the  latter  were  very 
active  and  troublesome  in  this  section  during  1777 
and  1778. 2 

After  the  fall  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  it 
was  determined  to  re-fortify  the  Highlands,  the  prin- 
cipal defenses  being  constructed  at  West  Point  and 
Constitution  Island,  with  chain  between  to  obstruct 
navigation.  In  addition  to  these,  two  forts  were  built, 
Fort  Lafayette,  at  Verplanck's,  and  the  other  at 
Stony  Point  opposite,  as  outposts  to  the  works  in  the 
Highlands  and  as  a  defense  to  the  ferry.  May  30, 
1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  his  second  visit  in  per- 
son to  this  section.  He  was  accompanied  by  five 
thousand  troops  and  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Collier. 
Next  morning  General  Vaughan  landed  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Verplanck's,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  Clinton  himself  at  Haverstraw,  on  the 
opposite  side,  three  miles  below  Stony  Point.  The  fort 
at  the  latter  place  was  abandoned  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  by  its  garrison  of  twenty  men.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Fort  Lafayette  was  cannonaded  and  sur- 
rendered by  its  feeble  garrison  of  only  seventy  men. 
Washington  left  the  main  army  at  Smith's  Cove,  in 
the  rear  of  Haverstraw  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor  in  order  to  push  forward 
the  works  of  defense  in  the  Highlands.  McDougall 
was  placed  in  command  of  West  Point  and  Heath 
summoned  from  Massachusetts.  June  23d  the  latter 
took  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  months  in  1780 
that,  he  was  in  Rhode  Island  with  Rochauibeau. 
Clinton  gave  up  the  attempt  on  the  Highlands  and 
sent  General  Tryon  to  Connecticut  to  scourge  its 

1  From  Henry  B>Dawson's  "  Historical  Magazine"  for  December,  1870, 
p.  370,  371. 

2  Peabody's  "  Life  of  Putnam." 


inhabitants  into  submission.  Heath  was  ordered 
thither  with  two  Connecticut  brigades  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plan.  On  the  night  of  July  15th, 
Wayne  took  Stony  Point  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
this  was  to  have  been  followed  by  an  attempt  on  Fort 
Lafayette.  This  task  was  committed  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Howe  with  two  brigades  and  some  twelve-pound- 
ers. This  movement  recalled  the  British  forces,  which 
were  then  on  the  march  down  the  Hudson.  To  pre- 
vent Clinton  cutting  oft*  Howe,  Heath  was  summoned 
from  Connecticut  to  his  assistance.  He  returned  by 
forced  marches.  On  the  18th,  when  at  Drake's,  at  or 
near  where  Alfred  Todd  lives,  on  the  Crompond  road, 
he  received  word  from  Howe  that  Clinton  was  above 
the  Croton  River,  pushing  north,  and  ordered  General 
Huntington's  brigade  with  two  field-pieces  to  hasten 
to  the  heights  south  of  Peekskill 3  and  take  position 
there  so  as  to  command  the  road  to  Verplanck's  and 
New  Bridge.  A  regiment  was  sent  to  secure  the  pass 
over  the  hills  between  Drake's  and  Peekskill.  Heath 
was  ordered  by  Washington  to  move  into  the  High- 
lands ;  the  night  was  passed  on  Bald  Hill. 4  On  the 
19th  Parson's  brigade  was  at  Robinson's,  Huntington's 
and  Patterson's  at  Nelson's ;  and  Nixon's  at  the 
gorge.  The  British  moved  back  to  Dobbs  Ferry  on 
the  20th.  The  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Verplanck's 
made  lively  times  for  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt.  The 
Tories  doubtless  were  jubilant  and  active  ;  frequent 
incursions  were  made.  In  June  the  parsonage  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Crompond  was  burned,  and 
ten  days  later  Tarleton  and  Simcoe  burned  the  church 
and  took  thirty  prisoners  to  the  Sugar-house  at  New 
York.5  Heath  was  kept  busy  looking  after  the 
enemy.  Major-General  Howe,  with  his  division  of 
the  American  army,  was  six  weeks  in  th  vicinity  of 
Clinton,  finding  that  Washington  could  not  be  en- 
ticed from  the  Highlands,  and  unwilling  to  attack 
him  there,  evacuated  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points 
October  21st,  and  on  the  24th,  Heath,  by  Washington's 
orders,  encamped  at  Peekskill. 6 

Enoch  Crosby,  the  original  of  the  hero  of  Cooper's 
best  novel,  "  The  Spy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Westchester  County,  performed  a  characteristic  trick 
in  the  vicinity  of  Teller's  Point.  Seeing  a  British 
vessel  anchored  off  the  Point,  he  caused  one  of  a 
party  of  six  men  who  were  with  him  to  display  him- 
self in  Lafayette's  uniform,  so  conspicuously  as  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  crew,  while  he  and  the 
other  five  secreted  themselves  in  ambush.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  A  boat  put  out  from  the  vessel  manned 
by  eleven  men,  under  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to 
capture  the  lone  Yankee.  On  their  approach  he  fled 
into  the  woods,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  crew. 


3See  chapter  on  Yorktown. 
*  See  Erskine's  map. 

5  Either  Campfiold,  where  the  reservoir  is  situated,  or  Gallows  Hill. 
See  Revolutionary  History  of  Yorktown. 

°Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  [toL  iii",  and  Heath's  Memoirs. 
Caniptield  ur  Drum  Hill  ? 
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When  they  had  reached  the  point  of  ambush  Cros- 
by and  his  men  sprang  up  with  wild  yells,  making  a 
great  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  creating  all  the 
noise  possible.  Believing  themselves  encompassed  by 
a  superior  force,  the  British  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance. They  were  next  day  marched  to  Fishkill 
and  there  confined. 

October  14,  1799,  according  to  General  Heath's 
Memoirs,  Captain  Hallet's  company  of  New  York 
militia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teller's  Point,  took 
prisoners  fourteen  seamen  in  the  Britisli  service. 

The  winter  of  1779-80  was  an  exceedingly  cold 
one.  The  snow  in  this  section  of  country  was  four 
feet  deep.  The  Bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  so  solid 
that  an  army  with  the  heaviest  artillery  could  have 
crossed  on  ice.  The  ships-of-war  were  fast  at  the 
anchorage.  The  American  army  here  suffered  for 
want  of  proper  clothing. 

In  July,  1780,  the  French  army  arrived  at  New- 
port. Clinton  had  planned  a  descent  on  the  French 
quarters  at  Rhode  Island  with  six  thousand  men.  To 
prevent  this  and,  if  possible,  strike  a  blow  at  New 
York,  Washington  had  crossed  at  King's  Ferry  to 
Peekskill,  July  13th.  While  on  horseback,  watching 
the  crossing  of  the  last  division,  he  was  approached 
by  Arnold  with  a  request  for  a  command.  He  was 
offered  that  of  the  left  wing,  but  expressed  a  desire 
for  garrison  duty  on  account  of  his  wounded  leg,  and 
mentioned  West  Point  as  a  post  at  which  he  could 
be  useful.  Washington,  though  somewhat  surprised 
at  his  request,  granted  it,  and  he  received  command  of 
the  Highland  defenses.1 

Shortly  after  Washington  returned  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson.  Heath  was  at  this  time  with 
Rochambeau,  at  Newport.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  Arnold's  treason,  except  so 
much  of  them  as  transpired  in  this  town,  or  on  the 
Hudson  River  adjacent  to  it.  September  18th,  Wash- 
ington crossed  at  King's  Ferry,  in  Arnold's  barge, 
on  his  way  to  Hartford  to  meet  Rochambeau.  He 
probably  took  the  shortest  route  via  Crompond  and 
Salem.  His  absence  was  Arnold's  opportunity.  Just 
after  midnight  of  September  20, 1780,  Andre  left  the 
"  Vulture  "  in  a  boat  sent  for  him  by  Arnold  to  ar- 
range for  the  surrender  of  West  Point.  Shortly  after 
dawn  they  were  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
at  Haverstraw,  haggling  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  treason.  A  boat  put  out  from  the  "  Vulture," 
filled  with  armed  men,  which  headed  towards 'feller's 
Point.  It  was  seen  by  George  Sherwood  and  John 
or  "Jack  "  Peterson,  the  latter  a  colored  man,  who 
armed  themselves  and  hurried  to  the  shore,  resolved 
that  a  landing  should  not  be  effected  without  opposi- 
tion. From  behind  the  stones  Peterson  fired  at  the 
approaching  crew,  and  an  oar  fell  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  men,  and  general  confusion  was  observed 
amongst  them-    A  second  shot  from  Sherwood  con- 


vinced them  that  the  shores  of  the  Point  were  too  in- 
hospitable for  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  vessel 
under  protection  of  a  heavy  fire  directed  from  it  to- 
wards the  point  where  the  two  men  lay  concealed. 
The  sound  of  this  cannonading  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  vessel. 
Colonel  Livingston,  the  commander  of  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, at  Verplanck's  Point,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  its  presence,  despatched  a  party  of  men  with 
a  four-pound  cannon  (having  been  refused  a  larger 
one  by  Arnold),  who  opened  from  the  point  so  well- 
directed  a  fire  that  the  "  Vulture"  was  compelled  to 
drop  farther  down  the  river.  Andre  at  Haverstraw 
observed  the  whole  scene  with  deep  anxiety,  but 
when  the  firing  ceased  resumed  his  usual  composure. 
The  timid  Smith,  however,  refused  to  row  him 
back  to  the  vessel  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  make 
the  trip  overland,  which  resulted  in  his  capture  and 
the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1780,  Major  Andre,  accompanied  by 
Joshua  Hett  Smith  and  a  negro  boy,  landed  at  Green's 
Cove.  William  Van  Wart  was  the  ferryman,  and  on 
the  trial  of  Major  Andre  testified  that  "  Smith 
seemed  to  hurry  them  a  good  deal."  Andre  then 
probably  rode  up  the  King's  Ferry  road  to  the  New 
York  and  Albany  turnpike,  maybe  noting  with  a 
laugh  the  quaint  sign  at  the  corner,  "  Dishe  his  de 
Roode  toe  de  Kehings  Farry,"  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  way  via  Cortlandtville  and  Crompond.  Next 
day  he  was  captured  at  Tarrytown. 

Washington's  unexpected  return  and  Andre's  cap- 
ture prevented  the  consummation  of  Arnold's  treach- 
ery. On  learning  of  his  flight,  Washington  de- 
spatched Hamilton  with  all  speed  to  intercept  him 
at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  ordered  that  Andre  be 
conducted  "  by  some  upper  road  rather  than  by  the 
route  by  Crompond."  2 

After  Andre's  capture  in  Tarrytown,  he  was  taken  as 
a  prisoner  by  Captain  Hoogland  and  a  troop  of  horse 
to  Peekskill.  The  party  halted  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  house  which  was  standing  a  short  time  since  above 
Peekskill,  at  the  junction  of  the  Albany  post-road, 
and  a  highway  branching  eastward.  North  of  the 
house  rises  Gallows  Hill,  where  Palmer,  the  spy,  was 
hung.  From  this  point  the  party  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  West  Point,  from  whence  Andre  was  con- 
veyed by  water  to  King's  Ferry,  and  then  to  Tappan, 
the  headquarters  of  General  Washington. 

The  "Vulture"  lay  in  her  hist  position  until  the 
morning  of  the  lilili  of  September,  when  a  boat  was 
observed  coming  swiftly  down  the  river,  the  oarsmen 
bending  themselves  to  unusual  exertions.  On  this 
boat  was  Benedict  Arnold,  whom  a  letter,  received  as 
he  was  taking  breakfast  at  West  Point,  had  informed 
of  the  failure  of  the  plot  and  the  discovery  of  his 
villany,  and  who  had  departed  with  all  possible  haste. 
"  His  guilty  soul  peopling  every  turn  of  the  river  with 


|  [rring'i  "  Ufa  of  Washington,"  Vol.  Hi.,  p.  ss. 
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avenging  pursuit,  he  sailed  through  the  Highlands, 
waving  his  handkerchief  as  a  Hag  to  his  torts,  redoubts 
and  patrols,  astonishing  the  vigilant  Livingston  at  Ver- 
planck's  with  the  speetaele  of  his  commander  making 
straight  for  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and  draws  his  first 
free  breath  of  relief  as  he  steps  on  board  of  the 
'  Vulture.'"1 

Once  on  board  of  the  ship  Arnold  offered  his  men 
rewards  if  they  would  join  the  British.  They  re- 
fused, and  he  commanded  them  to  be  made  prisoners. 
When  the  sloop  arrived  in  New  York,  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  despising  the  meanness  of  this  action, 
set  them  all  at  liberty. 

On  the  farm  lately  occupied  by  Jacob  Strang,  three 
miles  east  of  Peekskill,  on  Crompond  road,  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  John  Paulding,  one  of  the 
captors  of  Major  Andre.  His  descendants  are  numer- 
ous in  the  town  of  Cortlandt. 


inence.  Owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dutch  language, 
his  name  was  corrupted  into  Paulding,  though  he  him- 
self always  wrote  it  as  Pawling. 

Some  of  his  descendants  remained  in  Ulster  County  ; 
one  of  them  removed  to  Dutchess  County,  where  he 
settled  the  township  of  Pawlings,  and  Joseph  Pauld- 
ing, another  of  the  family,  in  1683,  settled  in  New 
York  City.  His  household  is  referred  to  in  the  census 
of  1703  as  consisting  of  one  male,  one  female,  four 
children,  one  negro  slave  and  one  negress. 

One  of  the  children  of  Joseph  Paulding  was  Joseph, 
born  in  1706,  who  became  the  lessee  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  abo^t  four  miles  east  of  Tarrytown,  in  West- 
chester County,  upon  which  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1786.  He  had  four  sons,— Joseph,  William, 
Peter  and  John, — all  of  whom  bore  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  American  side  in  the  struggles 
which  took  place  in  the  county  during  the  Revolu- 
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The  Pauldings  are  descendants  of  Henry  Pawling, 
an  English  soldier,  who  came  to  America  with  Colonel 
Richard  Nichols  on  his  expedition  against  the  New 
Netherlands  in  1664.  The  conquest  of  this  territory 
having  been  accomplished  without  bloodshed, 
Colonel  Nichols  took  measures  to  bring  the  several 
counties  under  the  English  form  of  government. 
Henry  Pawling  was  sent  to  Ulster  County,  where  he 
became  high  sheriff.  He  was  at  the  time  a  young 
man,  and  before  long  married  Heiltje  Roosa,  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  fanner.  He  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  fertile  land  on  Esopus  Creek,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Kingston,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  prom- 


1  From  a  history  of  John  Paulding,  prepared  by  his  grandson.  John 
Paulding,  a  son  of  George  Paulding,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City.  The 
manuscript  prepared  by  Mr.  Paulding,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  brother,  William  H.  Paulding,  of  Peeks- 
kill. 


tion.  Joseph,  the  oldest  son,  cultivated  a  farm  about 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  homestead,  and  was  never 
in  more  thau  moderate  circumstances.  He  was  the 
first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Greenburgh,  elected 
under  the  State  laws  in  1788. 

William  acquired  wealth  at  a  seafaring  life,  and  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  Revolution  erected  and  occu- 
pied a  mansion  in  Tarrytown.  He  was  one  of  the  Hist 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  during  the 
war  occupied  the  position  of  commissary-general  of 
the  New  York  levies.  Peter  and  John,  the  remaining 
brothers,  resided  on  the  homestead  with  their  father. 
After  the  war,  and  upon  the  confiscation  of  the 
Philipse  Manor,  the  two  brothers  purchased  the  fee  of 
the  farm.  John  died  a  bachelor,  and  Peter's  descend- 
ants became  owners  of  the  farm. 

John  Paulding,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  render  such  an  important  service  to  his 
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country,  was  born  October  16,  1758,  in  the  mansion 
of  his  grandfather,  near  Tarrytown.  His  father  was 
Joseph,  the  eldest  of  the  four  brothers  just  referred  to. 
John  received  a  common-school  education,  and  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  Westchester  County 
began  to  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  war.  He  grew 
to  be  over  six  feet  tall,  and  was-  well  proportioned. 
He  excelled  in  feats  of  strength.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  ihe  family  were  compelled  to 
leave  it,  and  then  at  different  times  labored  at  various 
places  as  a  farm-hand.  It  was  while  working  for  a 
farmer,  near  the  village  of  Somers,  named  Teed,  that 
he  became  acquainted  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Sarah  Teed,  daughter  of  his  employer,  and  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  "  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smoothly,"  although,  in 
this  case,  it  traversed  the  rough  obstacles  in  its  path, 
and  eventually  arrived  at  a  happy  destination.  He 
was  frequently  a  member  of  parties  of  young  men  who 
took  part  in  the  border  warfare  to  which  the  county 
was  subjected. 

One  of  John's  earliest  adventures  was  as  follows: 
The  house  of  his  father  was  plundered  by  a  party  of 
ruffians  attached  to  the  British  cause,  and  his  mother 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  number  of  indignities. 
John  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  but  returning  short- 
ly after,  and  learning  of  what  had  happened,  he  seized 
his  gun,  and,  although  it  was  broad  daylight,  hurried 
towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  intent  upon  revenge. 
His  approach  was  detected,  and  a  dozen  horse- 
men sprang  to  their  saddles  to  capture  him.  He 
waited  to  fire  his  rifle  and  then  ran,  and  though  hot- 
ly pursued,  managed  to  escape  by  running  into  a 
swamp. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Teed, 
John  was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  rangers,  among 
whom  was  young  Teed,  brother  of  Sarah,  an  ensign 
in  Delaneey's  cavalry.  John  ran  into  a  barn,  whence 
he  fired  on  his  assailants,  without,  in  turn,  receiving 
any  injury.  Called  by  their  wounds,  the  attacking 
party  desired  to  kill  him,  but  young  Teed  dissuaded 
them  from  their  intention.  A  parley  was  held  with 
Paulding,  and  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Sugar-House,  on  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  and  there  confined.  He  managed  to  escape  by 
scaling  the  fence  around  the  Sugar-House,  and  with 
the  connivance  of  a  negress,  who  gave  him  the  coat  of 
a  German  yager,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
British  lines  without  detection.  He  wore  the  same 
coat  a  few  days  later,  when  he  captured  Major  Andre, 
and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  this  fact  that  caused 
Andre  to  suppose  him  a  British  soldier,  and  make  the 
imprudent  admission  that  he  himself  was  a  member 
of  the  British  army. 

Notwithstanding  his  previous  unfortunate  experi- 
ence while  seeking  Miss  Teed's  company,  Baubling 
at  once,  after  his  escape,  wended  his  way  back  to  her 
vicinity  at  North  Salem.  The  night  alter  his  arrival 
a  party  of  Cowboys,  headed  by  a  Tory  named  Smith, 


made  a  raid  into  Poundridge,  stole  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  and  brutally  murdered  an  aged 
and  inoffensive  farmer  named  Pelham.  It  was  to 
avenge  this  inroad  (according  to  the  statement  of 
David  Williams,)  that  a  scouting  party  of  seven 
young  men,  among  whom  were  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  was  organized,  who 
set  out  the  next  morning  for  Tarrytown,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  intercept  the  marauders.  The  details  of 
this  eventful  trip,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Andre 
and  the  frustration  of  the  nefarious  scheme  for  the 
surrender  of  West  Point  to  the  British,  have  been 
given  else.where. 

After  the  capture  of  Andre,  Paulding  returned  to 
his  former  mode  of  life,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner 
by  D.lancey's  rangers.  He  was  taken  to  New  York, 
and  confined  in  the  North  Dutch  Church,  on  William 
Street,  which  was  then  used  as  a  prison  by  the  Brit- 
ish. His  condition  there  was  so  unusually  forlorn  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  British  officer,  who  in-, 
quired  of  the  jailor  why  he  was  subjected  to  such 
treatment.  On  being  informed  that  the  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  captors  of  Audre,  the  officer  ordered  the 
irons  to  be  removed  from  him.  It  is  believed  that  the 
British  officers,  in  a  spirit  of  admiration  over  Pauld- 
ing's patriotism,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
A  tew  days  after  the  occurrence  just  noted,  while  the 
sentinels  were  being  changed,  one  of  them  is  said  to 
have  motioned  quietly  to  Paulding  to  pass  out,  which 
he  promptly  did.  He  made  his  way  to  the  North 
River,  where  he  found  a  boat  on  which  he  crossed  to 
the  New  Jersey  side,  and  soon  was  safe  in  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  He  was  furnished  with  means  by  La- 
fayette, and  returned  to  Westchester  County. 

Each  of  the  captors  of  Andre  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  yearly 
during  life.  By  the  State  of  New  York  each  one  was 
presented  with  a  farm  worth  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  farm  given  to  Paulding  was  located  in  the  town 
of  Cortlandt  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres  and  sixteen  rods  of  the  best  land  in  the 
town.  It  had  been  the  property  of  Peter  Huggeford, 
M.D.,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  physician  of  high 
reputation,  who  practiced  his  profession  in  Rye  as 
early  as  1753,  and  later  removed  to  this  farm.  He  was 
J  probably  the  first  regular  physician  in  the  north- 
I  western  portion  of  the  country.  He  was  a  Royalist 
and  his  property  was  confiscated.  The  farm  is  the 
one  which  was  lately  occupied  by  Jacob  Strang  and 
now  belongs  to  his  son.  Baubling  resided  on  the  farm 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then,  having  disposed  of 
it,  made  his  residence  upon  a  farm  near  Lake  Mohe- 
gan  until  his  death,  on  February  18,  1818.  His  re- 
mains are  interred  in  the  cemetery  surrounding  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  at  Cortlandtville.  The  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  his  grave  by  the  corporation  of  New  York 
have  been  noticed  in  the  description  elsewhere  given 
'  of  the  cemetery. 
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In  politics,  in  which  he  took  an  active  interest, 
Paulding  was  opposed  to  the  Federalist  party.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  he  said  to  his  physician,  Dr. 
Fountain:  "Doctor,  please  tell  all  those  who  seek 
after  me  that  I  die  a  true  Republican."  Although  he 
never  held  any  military  office,  he  was  familiarly 
known  as  major. 

Paulding  was  three  times  married  and  was  the 
father  of  nineteen  children.  His  first  wife  was  the 
Sarah  Teed,  in  courting  whom  he  so  narrowly  escaped 
death.  He  was  married  to  her  April  20,  1781,  and  on 
October  25,  1789,  she  died,  aged  twenty-two  years,  six 
months  and  eighteen  days,  having  had  three  children, 
Nancy,  Elizabeth  and  George  Washington.  The  lat- 
ter two  died  young. 

By  his  second  wife,  Esther  Ward,  whom  he  married 
November  18,  1790,  and  who  died  March  6,  1804, 
Paulding  had  nine  children,  and  by  his  third  wife 
seven. 

Hiram  Paulding,  the  fourth  son  of  Paulding  and 
his  second  wife,  attained  distinction.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1811,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Champlain,  under  Commodore  McDonough, 
and  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  was  presented 
with  a  sword  by  Congress.  In  1857  the  squadron 
under  his  command  broke  up  the  filibustering  expe- 
dition of  Walker  against  Nicaragua,  though  it  was 
charged  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  so 
doing.  July,  1862,  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral  of  the 
United  States  navy.  From  1862  to  1866  he  was  in 
command  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  He  died  in 
1878. 

By  letter  of  September  26th,  Heath  was  ordered  to 
join  Washington,  who  placed  bim  once  more  in  com- 
mand of  the  defenses  of  the  Highlands,  a  position  held 
by  him  to  the  end  of  the  war.1  From  this  time  until  the 
summer  of  1781  he  was  kept  busy  by  the  raids  of  the 
enemy  and  in  "  grand  forages  "  which  he  frequently 
made  for  stores  and  provender. 

In  the  summer  of  1781  plans  were  matured  by 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  for  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  American  and  French  armies. 
During  the  winter  of  1780-81  the  American  forces 
had  been  in  various  cantonments  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  ;  the  headquarters  were  at  New  Windsor. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  June  the  troops  as- 
sembled at  Peekskill  to  the  number  of  five  thousand 
effective  men,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  Rochambeau's  army.  On  the  26th  Washington 
established  his  headquarters  at  the  Van  Cortlandt 
house,  north  of  Peekskill,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  journal  of  Claude  Blanchard,  commissary- 
general  of  the  French  army  shows :  "  I  set  out 
[from  Crompond]  very  early  on  the  26th  and  reached 
the  American  Army.  I  stopped  at  Peekskill,  a  small 
village.  I  could  hardly  find  a  room  in  the  inn,  which 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Pearson,  one  of  the  American 


1  Heath's  "Memoirs." 


Generals.  Peekskill  [present  village]  is  situated  on 
the  North  River,  which  is  very  broad ;  it  is  almost  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  vessels  of  war  ascend.  ...  I 
went  to  speak  to  General  Pearson,  who  gave  me  an 
aide-de-camp  to  conduct  me  to  General  Washington, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  a  distance  of  two  miles. . . 
I  passed  [on  his  way  north]  through  another  Peeks- 
kill  [old  village],2  where  the  Americans  have  their 
magazines  and  their  arsenals.  Here  are  large 
wooden  barracks,  built  recently,  situated  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  This  other  Peekskill  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river;  it  is  there  they  are  building  our 
ovens." 

t 

On  his  return  from  Poughkeepsie  he  reached  Peeks- 
kill  on  the  28th.  "  I  passed  by  General  Washington's 
quarters,  but  as  he  had  changed  them  I  did  not  see 
him  and  I  proceeded  directly  to  the  inn  at  which  I 
had  previously  dismounted  at  Peekskill."  He  speaks 
of  seeing  children  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old  in 
the  army.  On  the  28th  General  Washington  invited 
him  to  dine  at  his  quarters  [Birdsall  house].3  "I  re- 
paired thither  ;  there  were  twenty -five  covers  used  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  a  lady  to  whom 
the  house  belonged  in  which  the  General  lodged.  He 
dined  under  the  tent.  I  was  placed  alongside  of  the 
General.  One  of  his  aides-de-camp  did  the  honors. 
The  table  was  served  in  American  style  and  pretty 
abundantly  :  vegetables,  roast-beef,  lamb,  chickens, 
salad  dressed  with  nothing  but  vinegar,  green  peas, 
pudding  and  some  pie,  a  kind  of  tart,  greatly  in  use 
in  England  and  among  the  Americans,  all  this  being 
put  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  They  gave  us  on 
the  same  plate  beef,  green  peas,  lamb,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  dinner  the  cloth  was  removed  and  some 
Madeira  wine  was  brought,  which  was  passed  around 
whilst  drinking  the  health  to  the  King  of  France,  the 
French  army,  etc."  We  find  also  the  following  extract 
worthy  of  note:  "On  the  16th  [Aug.,  1781],  having 
gone  to  Peekskill  to  see  our  magazines  and  two 
churches  *  which  I  was  fitting  up  to  serve  as  hospiials 
for  us  in  case  of  need,"  etc. 

July  1st  Washington  sent  Lincoln  with  eight  hun- 
dred men  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Fort  George,  on 
Manhattan  Island,  while  Lauzan's  legion  were  to 
make  an  attack  on  De  Lancey's  corps  at  MorrUania. 
At  3  a.m.  on  the  2nd  Washington  leftPeekskill  with  the 
main  army.  In  August  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
armies  deemed  it  expedient  to  change  their  plans  and 

2  Peekskill  originally  was  at  what  is  now  Cortlandtville. 

3  In  present  village.  The  Birdsall  House,  Washington's  headquarters 
at  Peekskill,  has  been  gone  for  many  years.  It  stood  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Division  Streets,  a  frame  building,  erected  by  Daniel 
Birdsall  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  present  village,  in  1764. 
After  his  death,  w  hich  took  place  October  29,  1800,  it  was  occupied  by 
his  son  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which  time  the  interior 
arrangements  cf  the  house  remained  unchanged.  After  his  death  the 
house  was  torn  down.  It  was  here,  in  November,  1776,  that  Charles 
Lee  came  after  the  failure  of  his  brilliant  scheme  to  entrap  Rofers,  the 
renegade,  and  here  he  hatl  the  difficulty  with  General  Heath,  told  of 
by  the  latter  n  his  memoirs. 

*  St.  Peter's  and  Baptist  rhurohes  in  the  old  village. 
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to  endeavor  to  capture  Cornwallis'  army  in  Virginia. 
The  American  army,  August  l'Jth,  began  to  retrace 
its  steps  to  King's  Ferry  by  way  of  Sing  Sing  and  the 
French  to  march  to  the  same  point  via  North  Cas- 
tle and  Crompond.  By  the  26th  both  armies  were 
west  of  the  Hudson.  Heath,  who  was  to  be  left  in 
command  here,  followed  the  French ;  was  at  Crompond 
on  tli e  night  of  the  22d,  and  on  the  following  day 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  Peekskill.1  September 
lltli  the  army  moved  from  its  encampment  at  Peeks- 
kill  to  Bald  Hill,  while  Huntington  was  sent  toward 
the  Sound  on  account  of  the  descent  of  Arnold  into 
Connecticut.  He  went  as  far  as  Bedford  and  re- 
turned on  the  13th. 

August  22,  1782,  the  American  troops  began  to  as- 
semble from  points  at  Verplanck's  Point  for  the  prop- 
er reception  of  the  French  army,  then  approaching 
the  Hudson  River  from  its  winter  cantonment  in  Vir- 
ginia.1 

"  2!>th.  An  order  of  encampment  and  battle  for  the 
American  army  was  published.  The  army  was  to 
encamp  in  one  line,  with  a  reserve;  the  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  troops  were  to  form  a  division,  under 
command  of  Major-General  St.. Clair ;  the  Connecti- 
cut troops,  a  division  under  Major-General  McDougall, 
these  two  divisions  to  form  the  right  wing,  under  Ma- 
jor-General Gates ;  the  New  Hampshire  brigade  and 
1st  Brigade  of  Massachusetts  to  form  a  division,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major-General  Lord  Stirling ; 
the  2d  and  3d  Massachusetts  Brigades,  a  division  un-  j 
der  the  command  of  Major-General  Heath ;  the  2d  | 
Connecticut  and  3d  Massachusetts  Brigades  to  form 
the  reserve;  and  where  the  ground  would  admit,  form 
at  two  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  army.   .   .  . 

"  31st.  As  many  of  the  army  as  could  be  carried  in 
the  boats,  embarked  at  their  respective  brigade  land- 
ings ;  and  the  whole  of  the  boats  being  formed  in  or- 
der, fell  down  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point,  where 
the  troops  disembarked  and  encamped.  They  made  a 
most  beautiful  uppearauccwhen  in  the  boats  and  when 
in  motion.  The  remainder  of  the  army  marched  down 
by  land.'  The  army  was  much  better  clad  than  former- 
ly, clothing  having  been  secured  from  France  and  cap- 
tured with  Cornwallis'  army.  On  the  14th  of  September 
Rochambeau  arrived,  and  was  received  by  the  Amer- 
ican army,  drawn  in  two  lines  extending  from  the 
ferry  to  headquarters.  He  was  met  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  who  conducted  him  through  the  double  line  to 
Washington's  headquarters,  where  the  army  passed  in 
review  before  them.  Rochambeau  said,  in  compli- 
ment to  their  improved  appearance  and  discipline, 
"  You  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. These  troops  are  Prussians. " 3  By  the  18th  the 
entire  French  army  was  across  the  river  and  in  camp 
south  of  Peekskill.  On  the  2mh  they  were  reviewed 
by  General  Washington,  and  on  the  21st  the  Anieri- 

i  OutpMd  or  Drum  Hill. 

>  Hfiith'N  '  Memoirs.  " 

' ThnU  tier's  "  Military  Journal." 


cans  manoeuvred  in  the  presence  of  the  French. 
Rochambeau  marched  on  the  24th  with  his  troops  to 
Crompond,  where  they  remained  until  October  22d. 
During  the  march  there  was  an  exchange  of  civilities 
between  the  officers.  The  old  inhabitants  of  two  gen- 
erations back  used  to  tell  of  seeing  Washington  and 
staff  passing  back  and  forth.  Cold  weather  setting 
in,  the  American  army  returned  to  West  Point  and 
New  Windsor,  October  26th  and  27th,  where  they 
spent  the  winter. 

The  Civil  War. — The  town  of  Cortlandt  lays 
claim  to  having  provided  more  color-bearers  for  the 
United  States  service  during  the  Civil  War  than  any 
other  town  along  the  Hudson  River.  The  quotas 
assigned  to  it  under  the  various  calls  for  troops  were 
filled  promptly.  There  were,  however,  numbers  of 
those  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  in  the 
town,  and  between  them  and  those  of  the  opposite 
opinions  the  feeling  was  bitter  to  a  degree  that  was 
probably  not  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt under  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  April  16,  1861,  for  seventy-five  thousand 
militia,  and  the  act  of  Congres  of  July  22, 1861,  call- 
ing out  five  hundred  thousand  men,  can  only  be  estfl 
maled,as  the  quota  of  the  State  was  a  little  more  than 
filled  by  eager  volunteers,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  apportion  quotas  to  each  town.  The  towns,  however, 
did  not  supply  many  more  or  less  men  than  they  did 
in  filling  their  quotas  undersubsequent  calls  for  nearly 
the  same  number  of  soldiers.  A  fair  estimate,  then,  of 
the  number  of  volunteers  under  these  first  calls  from 
the  town  of  Cortlandt  would  be  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  • 

Within  R  few  days  after  the  call  of  the  President, 
on  April  15,  1861,  for  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers, a  number  Of  young  men  left  Peekskill  and  joined 
regiments  forming  in  New  York  City,  of  which  Hawk- 
ins' Zouaves  was  one.  On  the  27th  of  April  a  body 
of  sixteen  men,  under  the  leadership  of  William  A. 
Bleakley,  of  Verplanck's  Point,  left  for  White  Plains 
and  joined  a  company  there,  which  afterwards  be- 
came Company  A  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment. 
This  was  the  first  body  of  men  to  leave  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  for  the  war. 

The  first  regularly  organized  company  in  the  town 
of  Cortlandt  was  gathered  together  in  Peekskill,  and 
left  for  New  York  City  May  2,  1861,  under  command 
of  Benjamin  R.  Simpkins.  It  contained  sixty-six 
men.  It  was  attached  to  the  First  Regiment  of 
Sickles'  brigade  (the  Seventieth  New  York  Vol-, 
uuteers)  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Scott,  Staten 
Island.  Owing  to  trouble  with  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, who  was  acting  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  who,  it  was  claim  ad,  in  consequence 
of  being  in  danger  of  losing  his  position,  was 
careless  about  providing  food  for  tin  soldiers  and  oth- 
erwise abused  his  otliee,  the  men  became  dissatisfied, 
and  not  being  at  that  time  mustered  in,  they  came 
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over  to  New  York  and  disbanded.  Some  of  them 
returned  to  Peekskill,  twenty-six  entered  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment,  fifteen  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Beecher,  a  goodly  number  entered  Hawkins' 
Zouaves,  and  others  enlisted  with  Duryea's  Zouaves, 
Anderson's  Zouaves  and  other  regiments.  Of  those 
who  returned  to  Peekskill,  a  few  afterwards  joined 
pickles'  brigade  under  other  auspices. 

April  30,  1861,  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the 
village  was  held  at  Simpson's  Hall,  and  a  Soldiers' 
Relief  Association  was  organized.  Mrs.  Daniel  Jones 
was  chosen  president,  Miss  Amelia  13.  Mills  secretary 
and  Miss  Sarah  Taylor  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  John  15. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Conrad  Quia,  Mrs.  Edward  Wells,  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Mason,  Miss  Amanda  Wright  and  Miss 
Augusta  Taylor  were  chosen  a  committee  to  raise 
means  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  weekly  through- 
out the  war,  and  large  supplies  of  lint,  bandages, 
clothing  and  other  articles  were  prepared  and  sent 
away  by  them. 

May  8,  1861,  a  company  of  twenty  volunteers,  un- 
der command  of  Benjamin  B.  Finch,  a  young  man 
residing  in  Peekskill,  left  the  village  for  New  York. 
This  company  became  disintegrated  in  the  city,  and 
its  members  joined  various  regiments. 

During  a  portion  of  the  year  1861,  and  early  in 
1862,  James  Hart  Purdy,  of  Yorktown,  enlisted  in 
Peekskill  a  number  of  volunteers  for  the  Fifty-ninth 
Regiment,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  James  L. 
Paulding,  of  Peekskill,  a  descendant  of  John  Pauld- 
ing of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  afterwards  interested 
in  the  Peekskill  Plow  Works,  raised  a  full  company 
for  the  same  regiment,  which  became  known  as  Com- 
pany I. 

Under  the  calls  of  the  President,  in  1862,  for  600,- 
000  soldiers,  half  to  serve  for  three  years  and  a  half  to 
serve  for  nine  months,  the  quota  of  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt  was  311  men.  A  subscription  was  started  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  bounty  of  $25  to  each  volun- 
teer. The  sum  of  $2114.50  was  collected,  and  ninety- 
four  volunteers  were  obtained.  As  it  was  apparent 
that  greater  efforts  must  be  put  forth  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  rest  of  the  quota,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  held  August  26, 
1862,  to  tax  the  town  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  to 
provide  a  bounty  of  $100  to  each  volunteer  en- 
listing therefrom.  Under  this  arrangement  160 
volunteers  were  received,  which,  with  the  94  pre- 
viously enlisted  and  70  who  enlisted  away  from  the 
town  and  were  credited  to  it  in  consequence  of  being 
residents,  made  the  total  number  raised  by  the  town 
324.    The  sum  paid  out  by  the  town  was  $16,795. 

Of  these  volunteers,  159  enlisted  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteers, afterwards  the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery; 32  enlisted  in  Harris'  Light  Cavalry;  52  in 
the  Nineteenth  Militia  (afterwards  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  State 
ii.—  35 


Volunteers);  12  in  the  Excelsior  Regiment,  Sickles' 
brigade,  and  others  in  the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  of  New  Jersey,  Swain's  Cavalry, 
the  Ironside  Regiment,  the  New  York  City  Regi- 
ment and  other  regiments. 

October  17,  1863,  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  3(10,000  men.  The  quota  assigned  to  the  town 
of  Cortlandt  was  116  men.  The  town  expended 
$14,000  in  procuring  volunteers,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  assessed  upon  individuals 
drafted  such  additional  sum  as  they  thought  each  one 
able  to  pay,  to  assist  in  procuring  substitutes.  The 
cost  of  filling  the  quota  was  thus  considerably  in  ex-- 
cess  of  $14,000.  The  bounty  paid  to  each  volunteer 
was  $300. 

February  1,  1864,  a  call  for  500,000  men  was  is- 
sued, but  the  former  call  for  300,000  men  of  October 
17,  1863,  was  included  in  it,  and  the  actual  number 
of  new  men  required  was  200,000.  The  additional 
quota  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt  was  73  men.  The 
town  raised  $35,000,  for  which  it  issued  its  bonds,  and 
paid  a  bounty  of  $300  to  each  volunteer.  The  whole 
amount  was  consumed. 

Another  call  for  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  made 
March  14,  1864.  The  quota  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt 
was  seventy-two,  but  as  the  two  former  quotas  had 
been  too  large  by  twenty-three,  the  number  required 
to  be  furnished  under  this  call  was  only  forty-nine. 
The  cost  of  procuring  these  forty-nine  men  was 
$24,017,  of  which  $5600  was  paid  by  persons  drafted 
and  obtaining  substitutes.  The  bonds  of  the  town 
were  issued  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  to  meet  the 
expense  of  filling  the  quota.  The  average  bounty 
to  each  of  the  forty-nine  men  enlisting  was  $532. 

July  18,  1864,  the  President  called  f  r  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  quota  of  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men.  The 
different  towns  of  the  county  were  now  no  longer 
able  to  float  their  bonds  to  pay  bounties,  and  the 
county  came  to  their  relief  by  issuing  its  bonds  for 
that  purpose,  and  apportioning  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  among  the  various  towns,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  quotas  to  be  filled  by  them,  and  their  necessities. 

The  money  thus  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  by  the 
towns.  The  town  of  Cortlandt  received  $107,800. 
All  of  this  sum  was  paid  out,  and  $15,375  in  town 
bonds  were  given  to  bounty  brokers.  The  town  pro- 
cured substitutes  for  a  large  number  of  the  persons 
drafted,  and  received  from  assessments  upon  them 
$10,595  to  help  pay  therefor.  One  hundred  and 
nine  persons  drafted  preferred  to  receive  from  the 
town  the  average  price  contributed  by  it  towards 
furnishing  substitutes,  and  then  to  obtain  their  own 
substitutes  at  whatever  price  they  were  able.  The 
estimated  amount  expended  by  them  over  and  above 
what  they  received  from  the  town  was  $30,175. 
The  sum  of  $555  on  hand  in  possession  of  the  town 
was  also  expended.  The  total  cost,  therefore,  of 
filling  this  quota  was  $164,500. 
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December  19,  1864,  came  a  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  more  men.  An  enrollment  of  the  town 
was  made,  from  which  the  provost-marshal  figured 
out  its  quota  to  be  the  enormous  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men.  Hy  dint  of  great  persuasion 
he  was  induced  to  lower  the  quota  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  men.  Finally,  as  the  war  appeared 
to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  decided  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  quota,  or  one  hundred  and  two  men, 
would  be  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish. 
Ninety-nine  volunteers  were  obtained  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  one  Quaker  paid  commutation, 
making  an  equivalent  of  one  hundred  volunteers, 
which  was  accepted  as  sufficient.  The  total  cost  to 
the  town  was  $60,930.  As  neither  the  counties 
nor  towns  throughout  the  State  had  been  able  to 
float  their  bonds,  a  law  had  been  enacted  by  which 
the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  bounties.  The 
State  law  estimated  bounties  after  a  manner  of  its 
own,  and  in  accordance  with  it  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt  received  the  sum  of  $68,550,  or  $7620  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  expended. 

The  number  of  volunteers  from  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt  previous  to  the  middle  of  1862,  as  before  stated, 
was  about  three  hundred,  and  the  number  of  enlist- 
ments subsequently  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  or  a 
total  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  which  is,  with- 
out doubt,  very  nearly  the  number  of  men  sent  out 
by  the  town.  As  the  population  of  the  town  in 
1860  was  only  ten  thousand  and  seventy-four,  the 
heaviness  of  the  draft  upon  it  will  be  apparent. 

A  report  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt,  made  in  November,  1864,  just  previous  to  the 
last  call  for  troops,  showed  the  expenses  of  the 
town  for  the  war  to  have  been  as  follows:  Bonded 
indebtedness,  including  $107,800  due  the  county, 
$192,776;  tax  collected  in  1862,  $17,000;  paid  by 
individuals  towards  procuring  substitutes,  $52,500; 
expended  in  relieving  families  of  soldiers,  $5700 — 
total,  $267,976.  On  the  last  call  the  sum  expended 
was  $60,930,  making  the  total  expenditure  $328,906. 
The  State  gave  to  the  town  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  last  call,  $68,550,  which  being  deducted  from 
the  previous  amount,  leaves  $260,356,  which  was 
the  actual  cost  of  the  war  to  the  town. 

In  the  following  regiments  were  companies  com- 
posed wholly  or  to  a  considerable  extent  of  men  who 
enlisted  from  the  town  of  Cortlandt:  The  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers,  the 
Ninth  New  York  Volunteers  (Hawkins'  Zouaves),  the 
Forty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  the  Fifty-ninth 
New  York  Volunteers,  the  Ninty-fifth  New  York 
Volunteers,  the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery 
and  Harris  Light  Cavalry.  There  were  numbers  of 
other  regiments  containing  soldiers  from  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  in  smaller  numbers,  the  names  of  the  chief 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  portions 
of  the  article. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  first  body  of  men  to 


leave  the  town  of  Cortlandt  for  the  war  departed 
from  Peckskill  on  the  27th  of  April,  1861,  being  six- 
teen in  number,  and  joined  a  company  at  White 
Plain",  which  became  Company  "  A  "  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment.  This  regiment  was  organized  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  it  was  while 
it  was  stationed  there  that  Jeremiah  Murden,  one  of 
the  Peekskill  members  of  Company  "A,"  was  brutally 
murdered.  He  was  the  first  soldier  from  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  who  was  killed-  This  event  happened  June 
26,  1861.  Murden  was  one  of  a  company  of  five  sent 
out  to  seek  deserters  from  the  regiment.  He  saw  one 
of  the  men  he  was  looking  for  in  a  saloon  on  Rail- 
road Street,  and  entering,  laid  his  hand  upon  him 
and  informed  him  he  was  under  arrest.  A  companion 
of  the  deserter  instantly  whipped  out  a  knife  and 
stabbed  Murden  so  savagely  in  the  breast  that  he 
died  almost  immediately.  He  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  bore  a  good  character.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Peekskill  and  escorted  to  their  last 
resting-place  by  the  fire  companies  of  the  village  in 
procession. 

The  first  captain  of  the  company  was  Joseph  J. 
Chambers,  editor  of  the  Sing  Sing  RepvbUcfin,  whose 
term  of  office  extended  from  April  30,  1861,  to  June 
20,  1861,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel.  William  M.  Bleakley,  of  Verplanck's 
Point,  was  then  captain  until  February  8,  1862,  and 
after  him  came  Edwin  D.  Comstock,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  who  retained  the  office  until  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  May  21,  1863.  The  company  partici- 
pated with  the  regiment  in  the  following  battles  : 
Rull  Run,  Gaines'  Mill,  Seven  Days'  Battle,  Second 
Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Marye's  Heights. 

The  first  persons  to  join  Hawkins'  Zouaves  from 
the  town  of  Cortlandt,  and  very  probably  the 
first  to  leave  Peekskill  to  join  any  regiment,  were 
George  E.  Craft  and  John  Hughes,  who  departed 
for  New  Y'ork  City  April  16,  1861.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  from  the  town  of  Cortlandt 
who  at  different  times  joined  this  regiment  was 
forty-two,  of  whom  eight  were  in  the  band,  about 
twentv-four  or  twentv-six  in  Companv  F  ami  the 
rest  in  Companies  H  and  D.  Company  F  was 
nicknamed  "The  Skillers,"  from  the  number  of 
Peekskillers  it  contained.  William  W.  Hammell,  of 
New  York  City,  was  Captain  of  Company  F  through- 
out its  whole  existence.  The  company  participated 
with  the  regiment  in  the  following  battles:  Newport 
News.Va.,  July  5, 1861 ;  Hatteras,  N.  C,  August  28-M 
1861 ;  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  February  28,  1861  ; 
Winton,  N.  C,  February  20,  1862;  Camden,  N.  C.,, 
April  19,  1862;  Rainbow  Banks.  N.  ('.,  July  9.  1862  ;j 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  August  30,  1862:  South  Mountain, 
Md.,  September  13,1862;  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1862;  and  Antietam,  Md., September  18,  1862. 

A  number  of  Peekskillers  (probably  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  exactly  how  many  cannot  be 
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ascertained)  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  the 
Eagle  Brigade,  which  afterwards  became  consolidated 
with  the  Ninety-fifth  Regiment.  They  formed  a  por- 
tion of  Company  K.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
into  service  (from  November,  1801,  to  March,  1802)  to 
serve  for  three  years.  The  first  captain  of  Company 
K  was  William  F.  Bailey,  of  Carmel,  Putnam  County, 
who  held  the  position  from  February  13,  1802,  till 
September  2,  1802.  His  successors  were  Edward  W. 
Andrews  (until  March  12,  1803),  Frank  H.  Cowdry 
(until  April  20,  1804)  and  George  H.  Everett,  of 
Peekskill  (who  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service,  December  24,  1804).  The 
company  was  engaged  with  the  regiment  in  battles  at 
Gainesville,  Second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvauia,  North  Anna, 
Tolopotomoy,  Bethesda  Church,  Petersburg,  Weldon 
Railroad  and  Hatcher's  Run. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  was  enlisted  for  three 
years,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  from  July  4  to  December  31, 1801.  Company 
I  was  recruited  for  this  regiment  in  Peekskill,  by 
James  L.  Paulding,  who  became  captain.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  Company  I  contained  one  hundred  and  one 
men,  who  were  mostly  residents  of  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt, except  twenty-seven  men  from  Carmel,  Put- 
nam County,  raised  by  Adam  W.  Mattice.  James 
L.  Paulding  was  succeeded  as  captain  by  Adam  W. 
Mattice  May  2,  1802;  James  H.  Birdsall,  October  11, 
1802;  and  Edwin  F.  Richards,  November  19,  1803. 

Company  F,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  was 
raised  by  James  Hart  Purdy,  of  Yorktown,  and  con- 
tained probably  no  more  than  twenty  residents  of  the 
town  of  Cortlandt.  James  Hart  Purdy  was  the  first 
captain.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  March  23, 
1803,  and  William  D.  Paulding,  of  Peekskill,  became 
his  successor.  George  H.  Crawford  was  then  captain 
from  December  20,  1803,  until  discharged  (July  23, 
1804)  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  enlistment. 

These  companies  participated  with  the  regiment  in 
the  battles  at  Malvern  Hill  (second  engagement), 
Second  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg,  Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run, 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Petersburg,  Strawberry 
Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  Ream's  Station  and  Boydton 
Plank  Road. 

Company  A,  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men,  en- 
listed in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  when  it  entered  into 
active  service,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  were  res- 
idents thereof,  and  recruits  were  received  from  the 
town  subsequently. 

Absalom  A.  Crookston,  of  Peekskill,  was  captain 
from  August  20, 1802,  until  promoted  to  be  major,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1802.  He  was  followed  by  George  W.  Smith, 
of  Peekskill,  from  October  3,  1802,  till  December  14, 
1803;  by  Samuel  Bassett  (not  mustered  as  captain) 
and  by  Effingham  Donaldson,  of  New  York  City,  from 


April  25,  1804,  until  mustered  out  with  the  regiment, 
August  24,  1805.  Of  this  regiment,  J.  Howard  Kid  h- 
ing,  of  Peekskill,  was  for  some  time  colonel,  and  Ed- 
mund R.  Travis,  of  Peekskill,  from  March  19,  1804, 
untii  July  21,  1804,  lieutenant-colonel.  This  was  not 
only  the  first  company  raised  for  this  regiment,  but 
also  furnished  more  commissioned  officers  than  any 
other  company  in  it. 

The  company  participated  with  the  regiment  in  the 
following  battles :  Wapping  Heights,  Va.,  July  23, 
1803;  Laurel  Hill  (Wilderness),  Va.,  May  0,1804; 
Todd's  Tavern  (Wilderness),  Va.,  May  7,  1804  ;  I'.. 
River,  Va.„May  12, 1804;  Salient,  Va.,  May  12,  1804 
Harris  Farm  (Spottsylvania),  May  19,  1804;  North 
Anna,  Va.,  May  24,  1804;  Bethesda  Church,  Va., 
May  30,  1804;  Cold  Harbor,  June  1  to  June  3,  1804; 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  18  and  July  30,  1804  ;  and 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1804. 

J.  Howard  Kitching,  colonel  of  the  Sixth  New 
York  Heavy  Artillery,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
July  10,  1838,  but  was,  for  several  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  resident  of  Peekskill,  and 
enlisted  for  service  therefrom.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  fine  abilities.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Second  New  York 
Light  Artillery,  in  which  he  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission. After  remaining  with  this  company  for  sev- 
eral months  on  garrison  duty  he  became  impatient  for 
active  service,  and  joined  a  battery  under  command 
of  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Upton,  and  served  in 
the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  became  seriously  ill  from  exposure  and  re- 
turned home..  As  soon  as  his  strength  was  sufficiently 
recovered  he  joined  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
Infantry  (afterwards  the  Sixth  New  Ifork  Heavy 
Artillery  )  as  lieutenant-colonel.  Colonel  William  H. 
Morris,  of  the  regiment,  having  been  promoted,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kitching  succeeded,  on  April  11, 1803, 
to  the  position.  He  was  then  but  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  His  bravery,  his  capacity  and  his  earnest  Chris- 
tian character  made  him  very  much  beloved  by  his 
soldiers.  He  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  19,  1804,  and  died  from 
the  effects  on  the  10th  of  January,  1805,  at  Yonkers. 

Harris  Light  Cavalry  (Second  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers)  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice from  August  9,  1801,  to  October  8,  1801.  The 
original  members  were  mustered  out  September  10, 
1804,  but  the  regiment  remained  in  service  till  June 
5,  1805.  Charles  and  Thomas  McCutcheu,  brothers, 
and  Allen  M.  Seymour  enlisted  in  this  company,  in 
1801,  from  Peekskill.  In  August,  1802,  Charles  Mc- 
Cutchen,  then  a  sergeant,  enlisted  thirty-two  men  at 
Peekskill  for  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  who  entered 
Company  F.  At  subsequent  periods  during  the  war 
some  eight  or  ten  more  men  were  obtained  from  the 
town.  Allen  M.  Seymour  was  the  first  captain  of  this 
company,  and  held  the  position  from  August  1,  1861, 
until    February    11,    1K03.     His    successors  were 
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Cbarlea  Hasty,  of  Indiana,  who  assumed  the  rank  in 
February,  1863,  and  Oliver  B.  Carpenter,  of  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  captain  from   December  1, 
18(54,  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  June  5,  j 
1865. 

The  regiment  participated  in  eighty-nine  engage- 
ments, in  almost  all  of  which,  but  about  a  dozen  at  the 
first,  the  Peekskillers  enlisted  in  August,  18(52,  were 
present.  They  were  for  a  time  under  the  command 
of  Colonel,  (afterwards  General)  Judson  Kilpatrick, 
and  participated  with  him  in  his  bold  raid  to  Rich- 
mond in  March,  18(54.  They  were  in  every  battle  of 
importance  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged,  until  sent,  under  General  Sheridan,  in  1864, 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  they  saw  very  ac- 
tive service.  Their  last  battle  was  at  Clover  Hill, 
Va.,  near  Appomattox  Court-House,  on  April  9, 1865, 
the  day  upon  which  Lee  surrendered. 

The  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Militia  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  ordered  out  for  three  months  from 
May  until  August,  1862,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Peekskillers.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Newburgh,  from  Jan- 
uary 23,  1863,  to  February  11,  1863,  as  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volun- 
teers, to  take  the  field  for  nine  months.  The  first  I 
company  for  this  regiment  was  raised  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt,  and  contained  sixty-six  members,  sixty- 
three  of  whom  were  residents  of  the  town.  It  became 
Company  "  A."  Its  officers  were  as  follows  :  Cap- 
tain, Bennett  Gilbert;  First  Lieutenant,  Janus  H. 
Scarles  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Andrew  J.  Gilbert ;  Ser- 
geants— Orderly,  Wright  Gilbert ;  Second,  Robert  S. 
Hancock;  Third,  Anson  L.  Gilbert;  Fourth,  James 
Sparks,  John  Q.  A.  Hubbell,  Charles  YV.  Coleman 
and  John  Pentreath.  The  regiment  was  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  company  par- 
ticipated in  but  one  engagement,  which  took  place 
at  YYalkerton,  Va.,  June  5,  18(53,  and  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Elias  G.  McChain  and  Pierre  L.  Paul- 
ding, who  were  subsequently  exchanged.  The  regi- 
ment was  then  ordered  to  reinforce  ( ieueral  Rosecrans 
in  the  West,  and  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  in  which 
they  did  not  participate.  Their  time  of  enlistment 
having  expired  a  few  days  later,  they  returned  home. 

Company  "A"  lay  in  Newburgh  about  three 
months  before  it  was  mustered  into  service,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers,  under  the  impression  that  this 
three  months  should  be  counted  into  their  term  of 
service  of  nine  months,  deserted  the  regiment  three 
months  before  it  was  mustered  out.  Being  arrested 
as  deserters,  they  proved  they  had  left  the  regiment 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  captain,  who 
was  punished  for  his  error  by  imprisonment. 

On  the  3d  of  Ju'y,  1864,  the  Eighteenth  Regiment 
of  Militia  were  ordered  out  for  thirty  days,  to  aid  in 
resisting  Lee's  advance  into  Pennsylvania.  Company 
"F"  of  this  regiment  was  raised  in  I  Vck>k  1 1 1,  and 


consisted  of  those  members  of  the  Jefferson  Guards 
and  Bleakley  Rifles  who  had  not  already  gone  to 
the  war.  James  Ryder,  who  lived  near  Croton  Falls, 
was  colonel,  but  John  H.  Hvatt,  of  Peekskill,  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  actually  in  command.  The 
company  were  not  in  any  battle,  but  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  garrison  duty  at  F<»rt  Marshall,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  They  were  mustered  out  at  Yonkers 
August  17,  1863,  having  been  in  service  forty-five 
days. 

The  Naval  Service. — John  McLuckey,  Austin 
Fink,  Pierre  L.  Paulding,  Cornelius  Bodine,  Henry 
Helliker,  Francis  Smith  and  Robert  S.  Hancock,  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  enlisted  for  the  naval 
service  August  12,  1864,  and  were  placed  on  the 
"  Isomnia,''  under  command  of  Captain  Edward  Simp- 
son, afterwards  rear  admiral.  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  volunteer  captain.  This  vessel  was  not  in  any  en- 
gagement, but  was  chiefly  employed  in  chasing 
blockade- runners. 

In  August,  1864,  thirty-two  men  from  Peekskill, 
mostly  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  in  the 
army,  enlisted  for  the  navy.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  the  receiving-ship  li  Y'ermont  "  at  New  York, 
they  were  taken  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  distri- 
I  buted  among  various  vessels,  the  "  Santiago  de  Cuba  " 
receiving  six,  and  the  "  Red  Rover,"  the  "  YY'abash," 
and  other  vessels  receiving  the  remainder. 

In  the  same  year  twenty-one  men  from  the  town  of 
Cortlandt,  among  whom  were  William  Cables, 
Charles  YVessels,  John  Hancock,  Henry  S.  Free  and 
William  Gardineer,  entered  the  naval  service  on 
board  the  United  States  steamer  "  Yrand'>rbilt."  The 
men  were  not  discharged  from  service  until  about 
the  middle  of  1865.  This  vessel  was  in  the  battles  at 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  chas- 
ing blockade-runners. 

The  following  names  of  soldiers  who  were  killed  or 
died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  are  taken 
from  the  roll  of  honor  in  possession  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Post  in  Peekskill. 

Scond  -Yew  York  Ynlnnlerrt,  H'lrrit  Lijht  f.irn/rjf. 
Company  F,  Sergeant  Thomas  MeCutchen,  killed  inaction  at  Culpep»r, 

Va.,  in  1803. 

Company  F,  priTate  George  Archor,  died  in  hospital,  Virginia. 
Company  F,  private  Dolancey  Cole,  died  in  rel>el  prison,  Boll  Island, 

Va, 

Company  F,  private  William  Haines,  killed  inaction  at  ltrandv  Station, 

Va. 

Slrlh  Reyinunt  Seir  Y»rk  Volnntrir  Ilntry  Artillery. 
Colonel  .1.  Howard  Hitching,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  and 

died  ill  the  service. 
Company  A,  First  Lieutenant  Kichard  Montgomery  Gilleo,  died  in  the 

service  while  home  on  a  sick  leave. 
Company  A,  S-rgeant  William  II.  Lent,  wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg 

and  died  next  day. 
Company  A,  private  1".  CorneCruger,  wounded  ot  Cedar  Crock  and  died 

at  Winchester,  Va. 
Company  A.  private  I>avid  A.  Lent,  wounded  at  CcdarCreek  and  died  in 
hospital. 

Company  A.  Corpo™1  Henry  M.  Cillett,  killed  in  action  ut  Cedar  Creek, 
October  19,  1864. 

c  'otnpnuy  \.  Corporal  Thotxloieiinrrisoii.  died  in  hospital  al  Foxe  s  Ford. 
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Company  A,  private  William  Fitzgerald,  killed  in  action  at  Cedar  Creek, 
Va. 

Company  A,  private  James  Moriarity,  killed  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Company  A,  private  Frederick  Young,  killed  ill  action  at  Spottsylvania, 
May  19,  18(14. 

Company  A,  private  John  Conklin,  died  in  hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Company  A,  private  Alexander  Soper,  killed  in  action  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, June  18,  1864. 

Company  A,  private  John  Terbusb,  died  at  home,  on  furlough,  from  dis- 
ease contracted  in  the  army. 

Company  A,  private  John  Dobson,  died  in  rebel  prison,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Company  A,  private  William  li.  Dycknian,  died  in  rebel  prison,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. 

Company  A,  private,  I'eter  Munsh,  died  iu  rebel  prison,  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Company  A,  Abram  A.  Wood,  killed  in  battle  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. 
Company  A.  Harney  Kelley,  killed  at  Hethesda  Church. 
Company  B,  private  Frank  Bleakley,  died  in  hospital,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Va.,  1863. 

Company  C,  private  James  Christian,  killed  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Company  C,  private  Charles  Conklin,  killed  at  l'o  Kiver,  May  12,  18t!4. 
Company  D,  private  John  Henry  Lent,  died  at  Point  of-Rocks,  Md. 
Company  F,  private  Abram  Lent,  died  in  hospital  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Va. 

Company  F,  private  George  Bradley,  killed  at  Petersburg,  June  lfl, 
18G4. 

Company  F,  private  Jarvis  Lent,  died  since  returning  home. 
Company  F,  Thomas  M.  Lounsburv,  died  at  home,  November  9  1871. 
Company  1",  Nehemiah  Oakley,  killed  in  action. 

Company  G,  private  James  Williamson,  killed  in  action  at  Bethesda 
Church. 

Company  H,  private  Washington  Van  Scoy,  killed  in  action  at  Spott- 
sylvania, Va.,  May  19, 1864. 

Company  I,  private  John  Foley,  killed  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
May  19,  1864. . 

Ninth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  Hawkins'  Zouares. 

Company  F,  Color-Sergeant  William  Patterson,  killed  in  action  with 
his  colors  in  his  hands  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Md.,  September 
17,  1862. 

Company  F,  private  William  Van  Houten,  died  at  Hatteras. 
Company  F,  private  Rosier  Garrison,  died  at  Plymouth,  N.  C. 
Company  F,  private  John  Bennett,  died  at  Newport  News,  in  hospital. 
Company  F,  private  George  W.  Willcox,  died  since  returning  home,  from 
effects  of  wounds  received  at  battle  of  South  Mills,  N.  C. 

Nineteenth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  E,  private  George  Dycknian,  died  at  home,  November  3, 
1863. 

James  Free,  died  in  the  service. 
Jefferson  Lent,  died  iu  the  service. 

Scott's  Rifles,  Sickles'1  Brigade. 
Private  Herman  Dunning,  died  iu  hospital. 

Company  A,  private  Edwin  Williams,  died  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 

Twenty-second  Regiment  Neiv  York'  Volunteer!,. 
Private  Samuel  Cassells,  died  in  hospital. 

Ttrentif-serenth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  A.  private  Thomas  Hawkins,  killed  at  Fort  Lyon,  Va. 
Company  A,  private  Charles  Gardner,  died  in  hospital. 
Company  A,  Jeremiah  Murden,  murdered  at  Elniira,  N.  Y  ,  in  June, 
1861,  while  attempting  to  arrest  a  deserter. 

Sickles'  Brigade. 
Company  A,  private  Anthoney  Gardner,  died  in  hospital. 

Forty-fourth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  Ellsworth  Actngers. 

Company  A,  private  Thomas  Wildey,  killed  inaction  at  llanjver  Court- 
House,  Va. 

Foty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Captain  Lewis  Lent,  killed  in  action. 


Fifty-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  H,  Color-Sergeant  George  W.  Fisher,  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
July  29,  1864. 

Company  H,  private  James  I>.  Odell,  killed  at  Roanoke  Island. 

Fifty-ninth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  I),  private  George  Austin,  died  in  Salisbury  Prison,  N.  C. 
Company  I,  private  Edgar  Sutton,  killed  in  action  at  Antietam,  Md. 
Company  I,  private  Pierre  Miller,  killed  in  action  at  Antietam,  lid. 
Company  I,  private  John  Fitch,  died  in  Andersonvillo  Prison. 
Company  I,  private  George  Fowler,  died  in  hospital  after  being  paroled 

at  &Dnapolis,  Md. 
Company  I,  Benjamin  Gaudineer,  died  in  Andersonvillo  Prison. 

Seventieth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 

Company  D,  private  Joseph  Davenport,  died  May  30, 1863,  from  wounds 
received  in  action. 

Company  I,  private  James  Cumuli ngs,  died  in  hospital  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va. 

Ninety-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
William  Stoker,  died  iu  hospital. 

Ninety-fifth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Lent,  died  since  returning  home  from  effect  of 
wounds, 

Private  Lewis  Latham,  killed  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

Thirty-eighth  Regiment. 
Company,  Charles  A.  Turner,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ; 
taken  prisoner, and  died  at  home  i  fctober  12,  1863. 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment. 
Company,  Calvin  W.  Lounsbury,  taken  prisoner  in  Virginia  and  never 
returned. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Sergeant  David  F.  Ferris,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtytliu'd  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  C,  private  Henry  R.  Forman,  died  in  the  service  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
Company  E,  Georgo  Tice,  died  in  hospital  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  March, 
1863. 

Company  E,  private  Jesse  Seymour,  died  at  hospital  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  July,  1863. 
Company  E,  corpora]  Isaa   Broadie,  died  in  service. 

Sailors. 

Benjamin  Finch,  died  iu  hospital. 

Colored  Infantry. 

Joseph  Henry  Hals'ead,  private  Company  B,  Thirtieth  New  Y'ork  Infan- 
try, killed  inaction  at  Deep  Bottom,  Va. 

John  W.  Knapp,  private  Company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, died  in  the  service. 

Slitting, 

Martin  Dycknian,  missing  in  action. 
David  Dvckinan.  missing  in  action. 
Robert  Gobey,  missing  in  action. 

Miscellaneous. 

John  P.  Komer,  private  Company  — ,  Connecticut  Volunteers,  wounded 
in  battle  and  died  in  Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Williams,  private  Company  F,  Eighty-first  New  York  Volunteers, 
died  in  hospital  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

John  Bodine,  Company  F,  Seventeenth  New  Y'ork  Volunteers,  died  since 
returning  home. 

Henry  Hamilton,  private  Company  1),  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
New  Y'ork  Volunteers,  taken  prisoner  at  Batchelor's  Creek,  N.  C, 
and  died  at  Andersonville  Prison. 
|  Private  Jefferson  Head,  died  in  service. 

Private  Benjamin  Van  Tassell,  died  iu  service. 

Private  George  Lent,  killed  in  action. 

Private  Patrick  O'Neill,  killed  in  action. 

Private  Leander  Dusenbury,  killed  in  action. 

Private  Bartlett  G.  Pollard,  died  in  service. 

Private  John  Valentine,  killed  in  action. 
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Private  .Joseph  Conklin,  killed  in  action. 
Private  John  Boice,  killed  in  action. 
Private  James  Cuniniings,  died  in  service. 

Anthony's  Nose. — Located  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  town  is  the  promontory  known 
as  Anthony's  Nose,  which  is  over  one  thousand  feet  j 
high,  and  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  Westchester 
County.  Its  name  was  given  to  it  before  the  Revo- 
lution, doubtless  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
human  nose,  and  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony.  In  Revo- 
lutionary times  a  boom  and  chain  was  extended 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Nose  to  Fort 
Montgomery,  by  the  Americans,  with  the  design  of 
preventing  the  passage  of  British  ships  up  the  river. 
The  manufacture  and  placing  in  position  of  this 
chain  cost  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  are 
said  to  have  exhausted  the  Continental  treasury. 
Absolutely  no  benefit  was  derived  from  it.  Twice  it 
broke  from  its  own  weight,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  by  the 
British,  in  October,  1777,  it  broke  like  a  pipe-stem 
when  struck  by  the  foremost  vessel  of  the  English 
fleet.  Two  redoubts  were  erected  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  to 
assist  in  preventing  the  passage  up  the  river  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  A  tunnel  has  been  constructed 
through  the  base  of  the  mountain  by  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

A  hum-drum  reason  for  the  name  of  Anthony's 
Nose  has  been  given  above.  According  to  the  vera- 
cious historian,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  however,  the 
name  was  given  in  memory  of  a  very  startling  and 
wonderful  occurrence.  The  story,  given  in  his  own 
inimitable  style,  is  as  follows: 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  a  fact,  which  I  doubt 
much  my  readers  will  hesitate  to  believe  ;  but  if  they 
do,  they  are  welcome  not  to  believe  a  word  in  this  whole 
history,  for  nothing  which  it  contains  is  more  true. 
It  must  be  known  then  that  the  nose  of  Antony  the 
Trumpeter  was  of  a  very  lusty  size,  strutting  boldly 
from  his  countenance  like  a  mountain  of  Goleonda  ; 
being  sumptuously  bedecked  with  rubies  and  other 
precious  stones, — the  true  regalia  of  a  king  of  good 
fellows,  which  jolly  Bacchus  grants  to  all  who  bouse 
it  heartily  at  the  flagon.  Now  thus  it  happened,  that 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  the  good  Antony, 
having  washed  his  burly  visage,  was  leaning  over  the 
quarter  railing  of  the  galley,  contemplating  it  in  the 
glassy  wave  below.  Just  at  this  moment  the  illus- 
trious sun,  breaking  in  all  its  splendor  from  behind 
a  high  bluff  of  the  Highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his  most 
potent  beams  full  upon  the  refulgent  nose  of  the 
sounderof  brass — the  reflection  of  which  shot  straight- 
way down,  hissing-hot,  into  the  water,  and  killed  a 
mighty  sturgeon  that  was  sporting  beside  the  vessel. 
This  huge  monster,  being  with  infinite  labor  hoisted 
on  board,  furnished  a  luxurious  repast  to  all  the  crew, 
being  accounted  of  excellent  flavor,  excepting  about 
the  wound,  where  it  smacked  a  little  of  brimstone ; 


and  this,  on  my  veracity,  was  the  first  time  that  ever 
sturgeon  was  eaten  in  these  parts  by  Christian  peo- 
ple. 

"  When  this  astonishing  miracle  came  to  be  known 
to  Peter  Stuvvesant,  and  that  he  tasted  of  the  un- 
known fish,  he,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  marveled 
exceeding;  and  as  a  monument  thereof,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Anthony's  Nose  to  a  stout  promontory  in  t he 
neighborhood  ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  called  An- 
thony's Nose  ever  since  that  time." 

Roa  Hook. — On  the  opposite  side  of  Annsville 
Creek  at  the  point  known  as  Roa  or  Roay  and  formerly 
Roya  Hook,  stood  the  old  Revolutionary  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. In  1846  and  for  about  three  years  subse- 
quently some  of  the  larger  boats  used  to  stop  at  this 
point.  A  large  hotel  had  been  built  there  about  the 
same  time  by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  known  as  the 
Fort  Independence  Hotel,  and  access  to  the  village 
was  furnished  by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
long.  The  bridge  has  long  since  rotted  and  been 
carried  away. 

The  hotel  and  the  old  fort  have  both  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  taking  away  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
valuable  gravel  of  which  the  hook  is  composed. 
The  gravel  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  has  been  used 
for  a  top  dressing  for  the  walks  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  and  has  been  taken  to  other  places. 

TheState  Military  Camp. — In  the  springof  1882 
a  committee  of  officers  of  the  National  Guards  of  the 
State  of  New  York  were  sent  out  by  Governor  Alonzo 
B.  Cornell  to  select  a  site  for  a  State  military  encamp- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  by  Adjutant- 
General  Frederick  Townsend.  After  several  sites 
along  the  Hudson  River  had  been  inspected,  the 
plateau  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth  of  Anns- 
ville Creek  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commit- 
tee, mainly  through  the  efforts  of  James  T.  Sutton, 
and  was  decided  upon  as  the  locality  best  suited  for 
the  camp.  The  land  thus  chosen  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  acres  belonging  to  the  estate  of  John  McCoy. 
It  was  leased  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
newing for  two  and  of  purchasing  at  the  end  of  that 
time  for  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Improvements 
were  then  made  at  very  considerable  expense.  The 
j  Twenty-third  Regiment  was  the  first  to  encamp  on 
the  property,  which  it  did  from  July  1  to  8,  1882. 
The  camp  was  found  to  work  well,  and  having  been 
repeated  for  a  couple  of  years  with  like  success, 
the  purchase  of  the  property  has  been  made  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  A  tract  of  land  adjoining  was 
rented  in  1882,  to  be  used  as  a  rifle  range,  and 
its  acquisition  has  also  been  recom mended. 

The  camp-grounds  arc  elevated  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  and  afford  a  view  to  the  south 
which  has  been  declared  by  Adjutant-General  Town- 
send  to  be  hardly  surpassed  by  an\  on  the  Hudson. 
1  A  neighboring  brook  has  been  dammed  to  make  a 
I  reservoir,    and   the   water     distributed   over  the 
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grounds  in  pipes.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  on  a  large  scale  for  cooking  the  victuals 
for  the  troops.  Other  improvements  have  been  added 
at  various  times,  until  the  camp  is  well  provided  with 
conveniences. 

Cortlandtville. — About  two  miles  north  of 
Peekskill  is  located  a  hamlet  containing  about  one 
hundred  inhabitants,  known  indifferently  as  Cort- 
landtville or  Van  Cortlandtville.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal Peekskill.  Within  it  are  located  the  old  and 
historic  Episcopal  Church  and  burying-ground,  the 
Cortlandt  Cemetery,  the  house  formerly  owned  by 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  a  school  and  a  Methodist  Church. 
On  the  corner  of  the  old  Post  road  and  the  road 
leading  past  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  small  frame 
house,  now  the  property  of  Gardner  Hollman,  which 
in  Revolutionary  times  was  an  inn  where  the  New 
York  and  Albany  stages  halted.  In  this  house  is 
still  shown  a  room  in  which  Major  Andre,  then  a 
prisoner  on  his  way  to  West  Point,  stopped  for  a 
short  time.  The  room  at  that  time  contained  a  bar. 
Andre  was  offered  some  refreshment,  but  refused  it. 
He  walked  back  and  forth,  and  was  observed  to  shed 
tears. 

Callows  Hill. — In  the  northern  part  of  Cort- 
landtown  is  Gallows  Hill,  so  named  from  the  execu- 
tion there  of  Edmund  Palmer  by  General  Israel  Put- 
nam, on  the  17th  of  August,  1777.  Palmer  was  a 
Tory  of  Yorktown,  where  he  had  a  wife  and  family, 
and  was  well  connected.  He  was  captured,  as  the 
story  is  still  told  in  Yorktown,  by  a  party  of  his 
neighbors,  who  were  attached  to  the  American  cause, 
headed  by  Captain  Henry  Strang.  He  was  charged 
with  robbery  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  frighten- 
ing the  women  and  children  and  also  with  being  a 
spy.1  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung. 

The  British  general  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
safety  of  Palmer,  and  sent  a  note  to  Putnam  de- 
manding the  release  of  the  prisoner,  and  threatening 
reprisal  in  case  of  refusal.  Putnam  returned  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  reply. 

"  Headquarters,  7th  August.  1777. 
"Sir:  Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemies  service,  was  taken  as 
a  spy  lurking  within  the  American  lines.    He  has  been  tried  as  a  spy, 
condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  a  spy  ;  and  the  flag  is 
ordered  to  depart  immediately. 

"  Israel  Putnam. 

''  P.  S.    He  has  been  accordingly  executed." 

The  tree  which  was  called  into  service  in  carrying 
out  the  sentence  against  Palmer  stood  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  but  eventually  rotted  away.  It  is  said 
Palmer  met  his  fate  with  great  fortitude,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  assembled 
from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

To  the  region  of  the  hill  the  American  forces  re- 
treated when  Peekskill  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
British,  our  advanced  guard  being  stationed  at  the 


1  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Committee  of  Safety. 


Van  Cortlandt  house,  in  the  valley  below.  This  old 
mansion,  in  which  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  re- 
sided until  his  death,  stands  back  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road,  on  the  west  side,  among  tall  locusts. 
The  house,  which  has  been  greatly  altered  in  appear- 
ance of  late  years,  is  of  brick,  and  was  built  by  the 
Hon.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  in  1773.  This  gentleman 
was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal 
representative  of  this  old  and  very  distinguished 
family.  President  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congress,  and  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  York,  he,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles,  was  foremost  among 
those  who  sought  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.  In 
1774  Governor  Tryon  visited  him  at  his  old  manor- 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Croton,  and  made  him 
large  offers  from  the  government  to  abandon  the 
American  cause:  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Van  Cortlandt,  although  Lord  Gage  was  his 
cousin,  and  he  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  Tory  relatives.  His  eldest  son,  Philip,  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  Continental  army  in 
June,  1775,  and  the  family,  in  consequence,  became 
at  once  marked  objects  of  persecution  by  the  crown. 
Their  broad  lands  were  laid  waste,  and  they  them- 
selves were  forced  to  fly  from  their  ancient  abode,  in 
which  they  had  dwelt  peacefully  since  the  days  of 
William  of  Orange,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
charter  of  manorial  rule.  Through  all  the  long,  dark 
years  of  the  conflict  they  remained  true,  although, 
unlike  many  of  the  actors  in  the  strife,  they  had 
nothing  personally  to  gain  by  its  success,  while  its 
failure  would  have  been  their  utter  ruin.  This  man- 
sion served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  amid 
the  surrounding  devastation,  and  here  for  a  while 
Washington  dwelt  with  them. 

The  house  was  occasionally  subject  to  attack.  In 
the  spring  of  1777  the  British  posted  themselves  on 
a  height  a  little  south  of  the  place;  but  they  were 
quickly  dislodged,  and  departed,  leaving  three  of 
their  dead  on  the  field. 

At  another  time  a  band  of  Tories,  under  Colonel 
Fanning,  came  to  the  house.  "We  are  looking  for 
the  old  rebel,"  said  one  of  them  to  Mrs.  Beekman. 
'  I  am  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt's  daughter,"  answered 
she,  "and  it  becomes  not  such  as  you  to  call  my 
father  a  rebel."    She  bade  them  begone. 

The  Honorable  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  died  in  May, 
1814,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  From  him  the  house 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Major-General 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  who,  as  has  already  been  said, 
resided  in  it  till  his  death,  in  1848,  after  which  it  was 
sold. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  manor-house  at  Croton 
now  hang  three  curious  full-length  portraits,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Peekskill  mansion.  The  pictures 
represent  Pierre  (afterwards  the  Lieutenant-Governor) 
and  his  brothers,  John  and  Abraham,  as  children, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
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century.  John  (who  died  in  1747)  is  dressed  in  a  long 
blue  coat,  knee  breeches,  scarlet  stockings  and  high- 
heeled  shoes ;  Abraham,  in  a  russet  brown  coat  and 
red  stockings ;  and  Pierre  himself,  in  a  scarlet  coat 
and  white  stockings,  with  a  greyhound  by  his  side, 
and  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  stag.  The  horns  of 
this  animal,  one  of  those  that  once'  ran  wild  in  West- 
chester County,  hang  beside  the  picture. 

The  grounds  surrounding  are  handsomely  laid  out 
In  a  field  to  the  northeast  of  the  house  stands  a  large, 
finely-formed  oak  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  military  whipping-post  during  Revolutionary 
times. 

A  few  rods  above  the  Van  Cortlandt  mansion  the 
road  splits  into  two  branches,  that  to  the  left  going  ! 
over  Gallows  Hill  and  the  one  to  the  right  passing  tlie 
old  church.    At  the  junction  of  these  roads  stands  the 
Hallman  house,  a  very  old  wooden  building,  once  oc- 
cupied as  a  tavern,  the  period  of  whose  erection  must 
long  antedate  the  Revolution.    Some  little  interest  is  \ 
attached  to  this  house.     At  midnight  on  the  2§th  of 
September,  1780,  a  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain  sweeping 
down  through  the  Highland  passes,  Major  Andre  was 
brought  from  his  place  of  confinement  at  South  Sa- 
lem, and,  galloping  fast  through  the  night,  the  party 
having  him  in  charge  arrived  here  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  they  halted  for  a  while  before  proceeding  , 
to  West  Point. 

Hard  by,  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
road,  stands  the  little  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, a  mere  barn-like  structure  of  wood,  erected  in 
17<>7,  and  now,  in  spite  of  repairs,  fast  going  to  decay. 
The  centenary  anniversary  of  the  building  of  this 
Church  was  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  August,  18(i7. 
Fron  a  little  pamphlet  published  on  the  occasion, 
containing  extracts  from  the  parish  register,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Revolution  makes  a  gap  in  the  records  ! 
of  the  church,  the  last  vestry  meeting  prior  to  that  j 
event  being  held  September  J  8, 177o,  and  the  next  on  i 
April  5,  1790,  nearly  eight  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

This  silence  of  the  records  during  that  long  period 
tells,  more  forcibly  than  any  entries  in  them  could 
have  told,  of  the  troubles  of  those  gloomy  times.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  country 
around,  the  almost  utter  disorganization  that  society 
itself  had  fallen  into,  left  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  Beverly  Robinson  endowed  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Philip's  in  the  Highlands  and 
St.  Peter's  in  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  with  a  farm  of  I 
two  hundred  acres.  This  property  was  afterwards  sold  I 
under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  two  churches.  The  large  Bible 
belonging  to  the  church  bears  an  inscription  on  a  fly- 
leaf, stating  that  it  was  the  girt  of  Susannah  Philipse, 
wife  of  Beverly  Robinson. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  church-yard  stands  the 
monument  marking  the  grave  of  John  Paulding,  the 
captor  of  Major  Andre,  which  is  mentioned  further  on. 


The  landscape  of  this  quiet  and  secluded  valley  has 
undergone  but  little  change  since  the  Revolution- 
ary days.  Standing  at  twilight  in  the  old  church- 
yard, and  looking  across  at  the  purple  hills,  it  requires 
'  but  little  exertion  of  fancy  to  imagine  them  covered, 
as  they  once  were,  with  gleaming  rows  of  Continen- 
tal tents.  The  ploughman  on  their  slopes  still  occa- 
sionally turns  up  some  warlike  relic,  some  mute  yet 
eloquent  memorial  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  remind- 
ing us,  too,  of  what  was  the  favorite  project  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  throughout  the  Revolution,  namely, 
the  possession  of  the  Highlands,  as  the  master-key  by 
which  they  could  control  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son.1 

CHURCHES  IN  CORTLAXDTTO \VX. 

The  Reformed  Church. — Previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  their  own,  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  Verplanck's  Point  and  vicinity  seem  to 
have  worshipped  with  the  congregation  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Philipsburg,  or  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. According  to  an  entry  upon  the  second  church 
book  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  it  appears  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Manor  of  Mr.  Cortlandt  were  "  holden  to 
pay  and  to  deliver  a  legal  fourth  part  yearly,  for 
divine  service  in  the  church  here  at  Philipsburgh," 
the  people  of  Philipsburgh  paying  the  other  three- 
fourths.  A  list  of  communicants  made  shortly  after, 
under  the  date  of  April  21,  1717,  is  as  follows:  "A 
continuation  of  the  persons,  members,  living  in  the 
manor  of  Cortlandt  and  patent  of  Captain  Dekay  and 
Ryck  Abrahamson  ;  first,  Sybout  Herrieksen  Krank- 
heyt  and  Ceertje  his  wife,  Jan  Come  Van  Texel  and 
Annentj  his  wife,  Francoy  de  Paw.  Ma'-hys  Brower 
and  Marrctye  his  wife,  Nathan  Beesly  and  Esther  his 
wife,  Catharine  Van  Texel,  wife  of  Hendriek  Lent 
and  Cornelia  his  wife,  William  Van  Texel  and  Irynje 
his  wife,  Annetje  Sybout,  wife  of  .Ian  Beesly,  Maria 
dc  Paw,  wife  of  Abram  Lent,  Aeltje  Brower,  wife  of 
Jeurisen  Wall,  Theunis  Kranckhyt  and  Sophye  hi9 
wife,  William  Teller  and  Marietje  his  wife,  Jeremy 
Gennuyss  and  Annetje  his  wife,  Marietje  Blauvelt, 
wife  of  Ryck  Lent,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Corne- 
lls Michgrelzen." 

The  original  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Cortlandt- 
town  was  located  on  Montrose  Point,  on  the  land 
which  at  present  belongs  to  Frederick  W.  Seward.  It 
was  erected  about  the  year  1729  or  1730.  The  firet 
baptism  recorded  in  the  church  register  is  that  of 
Teunis,  the  son  of  Hendriek  Brouwer  and  Jannetje 
Ciankheit,  which  is  entered  under  date  of  June  3, 
1729.  Surrounding  the  church  was  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  acres,  which  was  held  by 
the  consistory  of  the  church  simply  by  permission  or 
lease  from  James  Van  Cortlandt,  great-grandson  of 
De  Herr  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt.  but  which,  alter 
a  long  period  of  peaceable  possession,  the  church 
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came  to  own  according  to  the  law  of  limitation.  In 
1835  or  1836  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  giving  the  consistory  the  right  to  sell  this 
tract  of  land,  and  it  was  subsequently  disposed  of  to 
Stephen  Lent  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Through  him  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  various  owners. 

In  1792  a  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  New  York  Classis  to  visit  the  church  at 
Cortlandtown  and  report  on  its  condition,  stated 
that  he  had  found  that  the  congregation  had  lost 
their  church,  were  diminished  in  numbers  and  were 
greatly  scattered.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Jackson's  visit,  and  it  is  prob- 
able thai  it  is  to  that  event  he  refers  in  speaking  of 
the  loss  of  the  church.  To  Mr.  Jackson,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  done  much  towards  re-establishing 
the  congregation. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1795,  James  Cockroft,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  presented  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt 
with  a  warranty  deed  for  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land 
on  which  to  erect  a  new  church  building.  The 
present  church,  a  neat  frame  edifice,  was  put  up  on 
this  piece  of  ground  some  time  between  the  years  1795 
and  1799.  The  deed  was  signed  only  by  James 
Cockroft.  His  widow,  Lydia  Cockroft,  who  afterwards 
married  Charles  White,  gave  a  quit-claim  deed  to  the 
property  December  26,  1799,  in  order  that  no  claim  of 
dower  might  arise  thereafter.  The  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  church  mentioned  in  this  instrument  were 
Hercules  Lent,  Peter  Goetchius,  Abraham  Lent, 
Martin  Post,  Richard  Schiggel,  Samuel  Vessels,  John 
H.  Lent  and  Abraham  Montross. 

Stephanus  Hunt,  a  son  of  Josiah  Hunt,  of  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  became  possessor  of  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  surrounding  the  church  by  purchase 
from  Mrs.  White.  He  was  long  a  prominent 
member.  His  son  Elias  conveyed  to  the  church 
sixteen  acres,  inclusive  of  the  one  and  a  half  acres 
already  possessed,  which  they  own  at  present.  A 
cemetery  was  established  in  this  ground. 

The  congregation  had  various  pastors  to  supply 
them  until,  in  April,  1800,  the  Rev.  William  Manly 
was  installed.  The  succession  of  pastors  since  that 
time  have  been  as  follows  : 

Installed.  Vacated  by 

April,  1800.— Rev.  Wm.  Manly  Death. 

March  27,  1810.— Rev.  Abraham  Hoffman  Resig'n. 

October  21,  1831.— Robert  Kirkwood  

October  3,  1836.— Rev.  Cornelius  Westbrook   " 

September,  1850. — Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood   " 

August,  1853.— Rev.  John  B.  Steele   " 

August,  1859. — Rev.  John  St.  John   " 

August,  18fi". — Rev.  Polhemus  Van  Wyck   " 

August,  1870. — Rev.  John  C.  Garretson   " 

August,  1874.— Rev.  John  B.  Thompson   " 

May  25,  1875. — Rev.  Joseph  Alexander  Harper  present  pastor. 

In  1831  the  Congregational  Church  at  Peekskill 
became  united  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Cortlandt- 
ii.-3-j 


town,  and  so  continued  until  1850,  when  it  became  a 
separate  congregation. 

A  mission  was  begun  at  Verplanck's  Point  by  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Harper  in  1876,  and  for  two  years 
services  were  held  in  the  old  school  building  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  Street  and  Broadway.  In  the  year 
1878  a  little  frame  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
used  at  present.  In  1883,  the  last  dollar  of  indebted- 
ness upon  it  having  been  paid,  it  was  dedicated.  It  is 
known  as  "  The  Free  Reformed  Church  at  Ver- 
planck's." 

In  1884  th«  number  of  families  in  both  congrega= 
tion  was  eighty,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
eighty-five.  There  were  two  Sabbath-schools,  with  a 
total  membership  of  one-hundred  and  twenty-five. 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  — The  first  knowl- 
edge possessed  of  the  endeavor  to  propagate  the 
Episcopal  faith  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  English  Society,  known  as 
"The  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  From  them  it  is  learned 
that  as  early  as  1744  the  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  of 
Rye,  conducted  divine  service  according  to  the  Epis- 
copal form  in  the  old  village  of  Peekskill.  In  1746 
Mr.  Wetmore  wrote  that,  "as  there  are  great  numbers 
of  people  in  the  wilderness  northward  of  Bedford  and 
Westchester  who  have  very  little  knowledge  or  sense 
of  religion,  Mr.  Lamson's  labors  will  be  employed 
to  good  purpose  among  them."  (Who  Mr.  Lamson 
was  is  not  clear.)  Mr.  Dibble,  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
officiated  in  1761,  probably  at  some  private  house. 
He  says  in  a  letter,  which  has  been  preserved,  that 
he  found  "  no  settled  teacher  of  any  denomination 
here,  but  met  several  heads  of  families  professors  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  many  others  well  dis- 
posed toward  it." 

In  1750,  Andrew  Johnson,  a  resident  of  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  son-in-law  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
for  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  conveyed  to  Caleb  Hall, 
Joseph  Travis  and  Pelatiah  Hawes  six  acres  of  land  ly- 
ing at  a  place  called  Peekskill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Crompond  road,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  school- 
house,  burying-ground,  and  a  meeting-house  or  meet- 
ing-houses for  the  religious  (under  the  protection  of 
His  Majesty)  such  as  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, 
or  Congregationalists,  etc.,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  in  1766,  a  church  was  be- 
gun, and  on  the  9th  of  August,  1767,  it  was  opened 
and  consecrated  by  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Ogilvie  gave  the  church  the  name 
of  "St.  Peter's  Church."  This  was  the  same  build- 
ing which  is  standing  at  present. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  fearing 
that  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
a  house  of  worship  would  be  too  great  for  them  to 
bear,  had  "  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  people 
in  the  lower  end  of  Philipse's  upper  patent,  in  the 
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county  of  Dutchess,  to  join  in  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  in  the  subscription  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister."  St.  Peter's  Church  in  return, 
when  it  should  obtain  a  missionary,  was  to  have  him 
settled  for  both  places,  so  as  to  make  one  congrega- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  the  minister  was  to  preach 
every  other  Sunday  in  the  house  of  John  Mandeville, 
in  Philipse's  patent,  about  eight  miles  distant.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  1770,  the  people  of  both  places 
were  incorporated  as  one  body  by  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Cadwallader  Colden,  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
and  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  church,  the  ground 
whereon  the  same  was  built,  and  the  cemetery  be- 
longing to  the  same.  Beverly  Robinson  and  Charles 
Moore  were  constituted  wardens  of  the  church  and 
Jeremiah  Drake,  Caleb  Ward,  John  Johnson,  Joshua 
Nelson,  Thomas  Davenport  and  Henry  Davenport, 
vestrymen. 

John  Doty,  a  son  of  Joseph  Doty,  of  New  York, 
and  a  graduate  of  King's  now  (Columbia)  College,  per- 
formed divine  service  as  a  lay-reader  in  the  church 
during  the  summer  of  1770,  he  being  then  a  student 
for  the  ministry.  His  services  were  so  acceptable 
that  it  was  resolved  to  call  him  to  the  position 
of  pastor  as  soon  as  he  should  be  authori/.ed 
to  perform  the  office  of  minister.  In  1771,  this  re- 
quirement having  been  fulfilled,  he  was  made  rector. 
In  the  same  year  a  special  charter  was  granted  by 
Governor  Tryon,  in  virtue  of  which  the  church  was 
enabled  to  hold  a  glebe  of  about  two  hundred  acres, 
presented  by  Beverly  Robinson.  This  glebe  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  line  between  West- 
chester and  Putnam  (then  Dutchess)  Counties,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  irregular  lines.  The  legal  title  to 
this  property,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Beverly  Robinson,  and  it  was  confiscated  with  his 
other  lands  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Brit- 
ish cause  during  the  Revolution.  The  two  churches 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  reciting  that 
Beverly  Robinson  had  set  apart  this  property  to  be 
their  glebe  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  praying  that 
it  might  be  restored  to  them.  The  Legislature  there- 
upon passed  an  act  vesting  the  title  in  the  churches. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Doty  resigned,  after  a  pastorate  of 
about  two  years,  and  went  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  his 
conduct  in  doing  so  calling  from  the  Venerable  So- 
ciety a  reprimand  as  showing  ingratitude.  His  career 
in  Schenectady  was  brief  and  troublous,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1777  he  thought  it  best  to  obtain  liberty  to  go 
to  Canada.  He  became  chaplain  to  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Regiment  in  New  York,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Revolution  went  to  England.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1784  and  was  until  1791  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  Canada  and  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Venerable  Society.  After  a  brief  incum- 
bency as  rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
and  subsequent  missionary  work  in  Canada,  he  final- 
ly, in  1808,  resigned  his  mission,  and  .-evered  his  eon-  j 
nection  with  the  society.  ' 


His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Bennet  (Bolton  thinks 
it  should  be  Bernard)  Page,  who  left  in  a  very  short 
time,  owing  probably  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  From  September  18,  177"),  until  April 
5,  1790,  there  were  no  meetings  of  the  vestrymen,  and 
it  is  probable  the  church  was  closed  most  of  the  time. 
General  Washington  is  said  to  have  worshipped  there 
while  conducting  military  operations  in  the  vicinity. 
April  2l>,  1791,  the  church  was  incorporated  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Revolution  as  "The  Corporation 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Peekskill,  and  St.  Philip's 
Chapel  in  the  Highlands."  August  7, 1792,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Fowler  became  pastor,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  pulpit  was  generally  kept  filled.  There 
was  a  break,  however,  from  1798  to  180*5,  and  another 
I  from  1829  to  1832.  For  a  few  years  subsequent  to 
1809  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Fishkill  was  under  the 
same  rector  as  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Philip's  Churches. 

About  1788  it  is  recorded  that  the  Presbyterians 
tried  to  obtain  possession  of  the  church  and  glebe  by- 
force.  "They  called  the  church  by  a  new  name, 
'Union  Church,'  and  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  they  chose  half  of  the  trustees,  as  they  said, 
out  of  the  church.  The  truth  was,  they  had  once 
professed  themselves  Episcopalians,  but  most  of  them 
have  since  proved  rank  Dissenters."  So  wrote  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Fowler  in  1792.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successful. 

In  1838  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Bull  is  said  to  have  of- 
ficiated at  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  in  April  of  the 
same} ear  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cooley  became  rector 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  two  churches  were  not  formally 
separated  until  April  18,  1840,  when  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  passed  for  that  purpose. 

October  20,  1838,  the  glebe  was  sold  to  David 
McCoy  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  equally  divided  between  the  two  churches.  Will 
the  sum  thus  realized,  and  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  St.  Peter's 
Chapel,  on  Division  Street,  Peekskill,  was  built  in  the 
same  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  after  the  opening 
of  the  chapel,  conducted  most  of  the  services  there. 
Meetings  continued  to  be  held  in  the  old  building  at 
gradually  increasing  intervals,  and  finally  were  aban- 
doned altogether. 

The  successive  pastors  from  the  time  of  the  Rev. 
John  Doty  to  the  establishment  of  the  chapel  in 
Peekskill  have  been  as  follows: 

Iiwttillftl.  Rector*. 

July  lti,  1771  Rov.  Jolm  Doty. 

September  18,  1775  -Rov.  Reman]  Page. 

August  7,  1792  Rev.  Andrew  Fowler. 

December  15,  l~'M  Rev.  Samuel  Haskell. 

April  7,  1806  Rev.  Joseph  Warren. 

April  17,  1811  Rev.  John  Uruuhart. 

June  11,  1817  Rev.  Pctrus  S.  Ten  Itroeck. 

May  29,  182f.  Rev.  Kdward  J.  Ives. 

December,  1838  Rev.  James  Sunderland. 

April,  1838  Rev.  William  l\  Cooley. 

The  old  church,  an  unp.iinted  and  weather-beaten 
frame  structure  with  two  large  doois  on  the  southern 
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side,  forming  the  entrance,  still  exists  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cemetery, 
which  is  full  of  graves,  arranged  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, and  bearing  a  sadly  neglected  appearance.  The 
first  interment  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Ward,  who  died  September  15,  17H5,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  graveyard  is  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre. 
It  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Francis  and  .lames  Kain,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  December  4,  182(3, 
directing  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Paulding.  The  design  of  the  monument  is  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  plain  marble  cone,  resting  on  a 
pedestal,  the  whole  rising  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
feet.  The  base  of  the  monument  is  seven  feet  square, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing  two  feet  seven 
inches  distant,  and  four  feet  high,  which  is  inserted 
in  a  marble  coping.  The  whole  area  comprehended 
is  a  square  of  twelve  feet  two  inches. 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
medal  voted  by  Congress  to  each  of  the  captors  of 
Andre,  and  on  the  other  of  its  obverse.  The  southern 
side  contains  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Here  Repose  the  remains  of 
John  Paulding, 
who  died  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1818, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780, 
Accompanied  by  two  young  Farmers  of  the  County  of  Westchester, 
(Whose  names  will  one  day  be  recorded, 
On  their  own  deserved  monuments, ) 
He  intercepted  the  British  spy,  Andre. 

Poor  Himself 
He  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of 
His  Covntrv 
Rejecting  the  temptation  of  great  rewards 
He  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  American  camp  ; 
And 

By  this  act  of  noble  self-denial, 
The  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected, 
The  designs  of  the  enemy  battled  ; 
West  Point  and  the  American  army  saved  ; 
And  these  United  States, 
Now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Free  and  Independent, 
Rescued  from  most  imminent  peril." 

On  the  north  side  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  TlIK  CoUI'ORATION 

Of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Erecteil  this  Tomb, 
As  memorial  sacred  to 
PUBLIC  GRATITUDE." 

This  monument,  with  the  exception  of  the  placing 
of  the  cone  on  the  pedestal,  was  completed  November 
22,  1827,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  officers  of  the  corporation  ofXew  York 
City  arrived  in  Peekskill  by  the  steamboat  "  Sandus- 
ky," to  see  it  finished,  and  hold  exercises  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion.  They  were  received  in  Peekskill 
by  a  committee  of  arrangements  consisting  of  Gen- 
eral Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  General  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,  Daniel  W.  Birdsall,  St.  John  Constant,  Ward 


B.  Howard,  Benjamin  Dyckman,  Dr.  Peter  Goetchius, 
James  Mandeville  and  Dr.  Samuel  Strang,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  large  concourse  of  the  people  of  the 
town,  they  advanced  in  procession  to  the  cemetery, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant.  The  column  was 
lowered  to  its  place  on  the  pedestal,  and  an  address 
was  made  by  William  Paulding,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  after  which  the  assembly  separated, 
"deeply  impressed  with  the  ceremony  and  the  occa- 
sion." Among  those  present  was  Paulding's  com- 
panion in  the  capture,  Isaac  Vau  Wart. 

Within  this  cemetery  lie  also  the  remains  of  Major 
General  Setk  Pomeroy,  but  his  grave  was  not  marked 
by  any  headstone,  and  its  present  location  is  unknown. 
He  had  a  most  dramatic  history,  which  has  been  given 
by  a  recent  writer  as  follows  : 1 

"Seth  Pomeroy  was  born  in  1706  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Northampton.  He  grew  up  a  resolute,  God- 
fearing man,  and  very  daring.  Honors  and  public- 
trusts  were  showered  upon  him.  He  exemplified  all 
the  virtues  of  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian  soldier 
For  thirty  years  he  warred  against  the  Indians  and 
the  French,  and  always  with  conspicuous  bravery  and 
distinguished  success.  A  specimen  of  the  original 
Puritan,  he  counted  obstacles  in  his  way  but  as  trials 
to  his  faith,  and  bravely  surmounted  them.  At  the 
siege  of  Louisburg  he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife 
saying  that  the  whole  town  was  daily  praying  for  him, 
and  for  his  command.  He  read  the  letter  to  his  men 
and  said,  '  Fight,  my  brave  boys,  for  the  whole  town 
is  moved  with  concern,  and  our  fathers  and  mothers 
are  holding  prayer-meetings  every  night.  Fight,  for 
the  Lord  is  on  our  side.  Who  shall  be  against  us? ' 
And  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  fall  of 
that  great  fortress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war  the  old  soldier  hung  up  his  sword  and  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace ;  but  the  fires  of  religious  patriot- 
ism and  martial  ardor  burned  as  brightly  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  He,  with  two  others,  were  appointed 
generals  of  the  American  armies  at  their  organiza- 
tion prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  actual  hostilities,  and 
Washington  taking  command.  When  news  came  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  though  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  stopped  neither  on  account  of  business  nor 
infirmities,  but  rode  directly  to  the  front.  Worn  out 
with  labors,  he  returned  in  a  few  days  to  his  farm,  in 
Connecticut.  He  had  barely  reached  his  door  when 
a  courier  told  him  that  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
soon  to  be  fought.  Never  pausing  for  a  moment,  he 
turned  about  and  dashed  away  for  the  scene.  As  one 
horse  gave  out  he  procured  another  and  another,  and 
reached  Charlestown  Neck  in  the  midst  of  the  fray. 
Handing  his  horse  to  a  friend,  because  it  was  too  val- 
uable to  be  shot,  he  runs  on  foot  across  the  Neck,  then 
swept  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  up  the 
hill,  and  leaps  into  the  trench  on  the  heights.  Putnam 


1  Oration  by  Chaumey  M.  Depew,  entitled  "  Incidents  in  the  History 
of  Peekskill  and  Vicinjty,"  deliveied  in  Peekskill,  July  4,  1707. 
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wrings  his  hand  and  says:  '  Pomeroy,  you  here! 
God!  I  believe  a  cannon  would  wake  you  if  you 
slept  in  the  grave.'  He  offers  him  the  command,  but 
he  refuses,  and  takes  his  place  with  the  Connecticut 
troops.  Pitcairn,  who  commanded  at  Lexington,  leads 
the  British  column.  He  points  him  out  to  two  sharp- 
shooters, and  Pitcairn  falls  mortally  wounded.  The 
ammunition  giving  out,  the  soldiers  begin  to  retreat. 
Pomeroy  leaps  upon  the  rampart,  waving  over  his 
head  a  gun  made  by  himself  and  shouts,  'Don't  run, 
boys,  don't  run.  Club  them  with  your  muskets  as  I 
do.  No  enemy  shall  ever  say  he  saw  the  back  of 
Seth  Pomeroy.'  Worn  out  after  the  battle,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  but  when  the  danger  came  in  this 
vicinity  he  could  no  longer  remain,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Washington  he  took  the  command 
here,  and  here  he  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1777. 
A  long  procession  of  mutHed  drums  and  reversed  arms 
marched  over  the  road  to  the  old  graveyard  at  the  old 
church,  which  so  many  similar  processions  have  fol- 
lowed since,  and  within  this  sacred  inclosure  lie  the 
bones  of  the  first  commander  of  the  American  army, 
with  no  stone  to  mark  their  last  resting-place." 

Many  citizens  of  Peekskill  and  vicinity  are  buried 
in  this  graveyard,  and  headstones  and  monuments 
exist  to  the  memory  of  the  Penoyers,  Wards,  Drakes, 
Ferrises  and  many  others. 

CORTLAXDTVILLE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

and  Sunday-School. — The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cortlandtville  was  erected  in  1853  and 
1854,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-six  hundred,  dollars. 
The  principal  contributors  were  Messrs.  James  Rob- 
ertson, Stephen  Curry  and  James  D.  Sherwood.  It 
was  dedicated  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1854,  Rev. 
R.  S.  Foster  (now  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church)  preaching  the  sermon.  Services  were 
held  regularly  until  about  the  year  1866.  Rev.  F.  S. 
Barnum,  now  pastor  of  a  church  at  Thompsonville, 
Conn.,  was  the  only  pastor  settled  here.  The  pulpit 
was  filled  during  other  years  by  clergymen  from 
Peekskill  and  other  places.  Revival  meetings  were 
held  with  marked  success.  At  one  time  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  numbered  about  sixty. 

Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  church  a 
Sabbath-school  was  organized.  Mr.  Andrew  C. 
Wheeler  (said  to  have  been  the  first  superintendent 
of  a  Methodist  Sunday-school  in  the  city  of  New 
York — the  Allen  Street  Church)  was  elected  superin- 
tendent. A  short  time  after  Mr.  James  Robertson 
became  superintendent,  and  continued  as  such  for 
many  years.  Among  the  faithful  ones  who  entered 
heartily  into  the  Sunday-school  work  during  this 
time,  two  have  risen  to  places  of  great  honor  and 
Usefulness  in  their  respectivedenominations, — Charles 
Robertson,  now  bishop  of  Missouri,  and  Miss  Amelia 
Robertson  (now  Mrs.  Bishop  Foss).  of  the  Methodist 
( Ihurch. 

Between  the  years  L866  and  1877  a  school  was  in 
operation  for  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of  Ke\ .  I 


Mr.  Rose.  In  April,  1871,  the  present  school  was 
organized  with  Henry  Lent  as  superintendent.  In 
April,  1872,  Mr.  Lent  having  removed,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Pugsley  became  his  successor.  He  was  followed  in 
1882  by  Frank  Hood,  and  he  by  Charles  Booth,  the 
present  superintendent.  The  number  of  officers  and 
teachers  is  (1884)  eleven  and  scholars  fifty-eight. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Spriggs  was  pastor  of  this  church 
in  1881,  1882  and  1883,  and  the  Rev.  Herman  Conns 
in  1883.  The  church  was  then  on  a  circuit  which  in- 
cluded, besides,  Annsville  and  Continental  Village. 
At  present  there  is  no  pastor. 

The  Cortlandt  Cemetery  Association'. — After 
the  cemetery  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  old 
Episcopal  Church  became  filled,  lots  were  bought  and 
interments  made  in  the  private  property  adjoining. 
Iu  order  that  Peekskill  and  the  vicinity  might  have  a 
burial-place  which  should  be  kept  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  condition,  the  Cortlandt  Cemetery  Association 
was  formed,  their  certificate  of  organization  being, 
dated  January  16,  1884.  They  purchased  forty  acres 
of  land  adjoining  St.  Peter's  Cemetery  on  the  north 
and  including  those  graves  which  had  been  made  on 
private  ground.  The  officers  chosen  were  as  follows: 
President,  George  W.  Robertson ;  Vice-President, 
John  N.  Tilden  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Sanford 
R.  Knapp ;  and  Trustees,  George  W.  Robertson, 
Stephen  I).  Horton,  Sanford  B. Knapp,  John  Halsted, 
Stephen  Lent,  Win.  D.  Southard,  James  T.  Sutton, 
John  N.  Tilden  and  Isaac  T.  Montross.  These  officers 
hold  the  same  positions  at  present. 

the  village  of  peekskill 

is  situated  on  the  expanse  of  the  Hudson  River 
known  as  Peekskill  Bay,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
which  has  been  compared  by  Irving  to  that  of  the 
Lake  of  Como.  Directly  across  the  river  rises  the 
majestic  Dunderberg,  in  full  view  to  the  northwest  is 
the  still  loftier  Bear  Mountain,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Bread  Tray,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  summit 
to  an  inverted  vessel  of  that  description.  On  the 
south  Verplanck's  Point  is  seen  jutting  out  into  the 
river.  Numerous  elevated  points  throughout  the  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity  atl'ord  fine  views  of  the  scenery. 

Upon  the  ground  occupied  by  Peekskill,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  stood  the  Indian  village  of  Sachoes. 
The  name  of  Magrigaries  Brook,  which  flows  through 
the  middle  of  the  village,  is  of  Indian  derivation,  but 
has  been  very  generally  corrupted  into  Met  iregory's, 
or  McGregor's,  Brook. 

The  name  of  the  village  is  due  to  Jans  Peek,  an 
early  Dutch  navigator,  who,  in  following  the  track  of 
Hendriek  Hudson,  mistook  the  broad  estuary  at  Hon 
Hook  for  the  proper  passage  to  the  north.  Here,  it 
is  said,  he  built  a  bouse  and  remained  during  the 
winter.  To  the  creek  was  given  the  name  of  Jans 
Peek's  Creek,  or  Peek's  Kill,  and  from  the  name  of 
the  creek  the  village  received  its  designation.  In  a 
deed  given  by  the  Indians  to  Jacobus  Dekay  and 
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others,  June  25,  168~>,the  creek  is  referred  to  as  being 
known  to  the  Indians  as  John  Peake's  Creek. 

As  appears  clearly  from  early  military  maps  of  the 
town  of  Cortlandt,  as  well  as  from  reference  in  a  number 
of  old  writings,and  from  positive  tradition,  the  village 
of  Peekskill  in  early  times  stood  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  present  village,  where  the  road  from 
Pemart's  Dock  met  the  New  York  and  Albany  Post 
road,  and  where  the  property  of  Calvin  Frost,  Boland 
Darm  and  Harrison  Smith  is  at  present  located.  At 
Pemart's  Dock  was  the  port  of  the  village.  For  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  settling  of  the  village  further 
south  along  Magregaries  Brook,  this  upper  settlement 
continued  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

According  to  Bolton's   history   of  the  county,1 


other  charter  was  obtained  April  5,  1839,  and  amend- 
ments have  since  been  made. 

since  1827  have  been  as 


The  trustees  of  the  village 
follows : 

1827. 

Samuel  Strang,  president, 
John  Ualstead, 
Philip  Clapp, 
James  Birdsall, 
Ezra  Marshall,  secretary, 
Stephen  Brown,  treasurer. 
1829. 

Samuel  Marks,  president, 
Stephen  Brown, 
Xiles  Frost,, 
James  Hawes, 

Keuhen  R.  Finch,  secretary, 
Stephen  Brown,  treasurer. 


1828. 
St.  John  Constant, 
Stephen  Brown, 
Zopher  Jones, 
Keuhen  R.  Finch, 
James  Hawes, 
Stephen  Brown,  treasurer. 

1830. 

Samuel  Marks,  president. 
Stephen  Brown, 
Niles  Frost, 
James  Hawes, 

Reuben  R.  Finch,  secretary. 
Stephen  Brown,  treasurer. 


PEEKSKILL,  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  LAND  BELOW,  ON  THE  HUDSON.2 


the  settlement  of  the  village  of  Peekskill  was  begun 
in  the  year  1764  by  Daniel  Birdsall,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
Joseph  Travis  and  Captain  Isaac  Conklin.  The  ref- 
erence is  evidently  to  the  lower  village,  where  the 
Birdsall  mansion  was  located.  The  first  store  was 
erected  by  Nathaniel  Birdsall,  near  the  middle  dock. 

Claude  Blanchard  describes  it  (meaning  the  pres- 
ent, for  he  speaks  also  of  the  old  one)  as  a  village  of 
about  twenty  houses  quite  close  to  each  other.  He 
was  there  in  July  and  August,  1781. 

April,  17, 1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
incorporating  the  village  of  Peekskill.  No  record 
exists,  however,  of  any  election  of  officers  under  this 
charter.  Another  charter  was  granted  April  9, 1827, 
and  the  first  known  trustees  were  elected.  Samuel 
Strang  was  chosen  by  the  trustees  from  their  own 
body  as  the  first  president  of  the  corporation.  An- 

1  Page  113,  vol.  i.,  new  edition. 


1831. 

St.  John  Constant,  president. 
James  Brown, 
Nathaniel  Bedle, 
John  C.  Roake, 
Seth  Hoit,  secretary, 
James  Brown,  treasurer. 
1833. 

St.  John  Constant,  president, 
Philetnl  Raymond, 
James  Hawes, 
John  C.  Roake, 
Jamea  B.  Brown,  secretary, 
Philetus  Raymond,  treasurer. 
1835. 

Samuel  Marks,  president, 
Philetus  Raymond, 
James  Wright, 
William  Denike, 
James  Brown,  secretary, 
Philetus  Raymond,  treasurer. 


1832. 

St.  John  Constant,  president, 
Philetus  Raymond, 
Nathaniel  Brown, 
John  C.  Roake, 
James  Brow  n,  secretary, 
Philetus  Brown,  treasurer. 
1834. 

Samuel  Marks,  president, 
Philetus  Raymond, 
James  Wright, 
William  Iienikc, 
James  Brown,  secretary, 
Philetus  Raymond,  treasurer. 
1836. 

Samuel  Marks,  president, 

James  Taylor, 

Philip  Clapp, 

William  Denike, 

James  Brown,  secretary. 

James  Brown,  treasurer. 


-  From  1 
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1837. 

Samuel  Marks,  president, 

Philip  Plapp, 

William  Deuike, 

James  Taylor, 

James  Brown,  secretary, 

James  Brown,  treasurer. 

1839. 

Fred'k  W.  Requa.  president, 

James  Taylor, 

William  Denike, 

Morris  Depew, 

Frost  Horton, 

William  Briggs,  clerk, 

Andrew  Hanford,  treasurer. 

1841. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
William  Denike, 
Frost  Horton, 
Jacob  Oakley, 
Benjamin  Odell, 
William  H.  Briggs,  clerk, 
Andrew  Hanford,  treasurer. 
1843. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
Frost  Horton, 
Jacob  Oakley, 
William  Denike, 
George  P.  Halstead, 
Henry  W.  Depew,  clerk, 
Andrew  Hanford,  treasurer. 

1845. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
William  B.  Ferris, 
George  P.  Halsted, 
Gilbert  B.  Hart, 
William  Durrin, 
Henry  W.  Depew,  clerk, 
John  Mead,  treasurer. 
1847. 

Ward  B.  Howard,  president, 
Ezra  Marshall, 
George  P.  Halsted, 
Runnel  W.  Kurd, 

Samuel  S.  Wood, 
Henry  W  Depew,  clerk, 
John  Mead,  treasurer. 

1849. 

Ward  B.  Howard,  president, 
Jacob  L,  Post, 
Tillinghast  Bennett, 
Ezra  Marshall, 
Jarvis  Washburn, 
Thomas  A.  Whitney,  clerk, 
Henry  W.  Depew,  treasurer. 

1851. 

Tillinghast  Bennett,  president, 
Cortlandt  Baxter, 
Lewis  Jessup, 
James  Hawed, 
John  H.  Hyatt, 
William  H.  Briggs,  clerk, 
I).  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
18)8. 

Frost  Horton,  president, 
I-cwis  Jessup, 
Humes  Charlock, 
Nehcmiuh  S.  Jacobs, 
Ward  H.  Howard, 
Thomas  A.  Whitney,  clerk, 
D.  F.  I'lapp,  treasurer, 


1838. 

Daniel  D.  Smith,  president, 

William  Denike, 

Ezra  Hopkins, 

James  Brown, 

James  Brown,  secretary, 

James  Brown,  treasurer. 

1840. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
Frost  Horton, 
Daniel  D.  Smith, 
William  Denike, 
Benjamin  Odell, 
W.  II.  Briggs,  clerk, 
Andrew  Hanford,  treasurer. 

1842. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
Jacob  Oakley, 
Frost  Horton, 
George  P.  Halsted, 
William  Denike, 
Win.  H.  Briggs,  clerk, 
Andrew  Hanford,  treasurer. 
1844. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
Samuel  S.  Wood, 
George  P.  Halsted, 
Gilbert  B.  Hart, 
John  H.  Hyatt, 
Henry  W.  Depew,  clerk, 
John  Mead,  treasurer. 

1846. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 
Ward  B.  Howard, 
George  P.  Halsted, 
Samuel  S.  Wood, 
Samuel  W.  Hurd, 
Henry  W.  Depew,  clerk. 
John  Mead,  treasurer. 
1848. 

.Inddon  H.  Gilbert,  president, 

Jarvis  Washburn. 

E.  D.  Fuller, 

D.  F.  Clapp, 

Ezra  Marshall, 

William  H.  Briggs,  clerk, 

Isaac  Seymour,  treasurer. 

1850. 

Ezra  Marshall,  president, 

James  L.  Smith, 

Jarvis  Washburn, 

Ward  B.  Howard, 

Jacob  L.  Post, 

Thomas  A  Whitney,  clerk, 

Henry  W.  Depew,  treasurer. 

1852. 

Ward  B.  Howard,  president, 
Cortlandt  Baxter, 
Haines  Charlock, 
Samuel  II.  Mabie, 
Andreas  Elmers, 
William  II.  Briggs,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1S54. 

Frost  Horton,  president, 
Haines  Charlock, 
Samuel  II.  Mabie, 
Lorenzo  D.  Curry, 
Daniel  M.  Hyatt, 
Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 


1855. 

Haines  Charlock,  president, 
Henry  W.  Hunt, 
Samuel  H.  Mabie, 
David  Mandeville, 
Lorenzo  D.  Curry, 
Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1857. 
George  W.  Depew, 
Isaac  S.  Mandeville, 
Lewis  Jessup, 
John  Halsted, 
Hiram  Mabie, 
Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1859. 

Cyrus  Townsend,  president, 

Cortlandt  Baxter, 

Hiram  Mabie, 

P.  D.  Smith, 

L.  D.  Curry, 

Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1881. 

John  Ombony,  president, 
James  L.  Gregory, 
Daniel  J.  Haight, 
Uriah  Hill,  Jr., 
Lorenzo  D.  Curry, 
Hachaliah  B.  Strang,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

18G3. 

Thos.  A.  Whitney,  president, 
John  Ombony, 
Samuel  J.  Jacobus, 
I.  S.  Mandeville, 
James  L.  Smith, 
Edgar  D.  Bassett,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1865. 

Samuel  J.  Jacobus,  president, 
Geo.  P.  Marshall, 
John  Halsted, 
Jacob  I!.  Decatur, 
.las.  L.  Smith, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1867. 

Geo.  P.  Marshall,  president, 
Robert  S.  Armstrong, 
John  Halsted, 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
James  L.  Paulding, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1869. 

Geo.  P.  Marshall,  president, 

Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 

Robert  D.  Nelson, 

St.  John  Croft, 

John  Halsted, 

Samuel  J.  Jacobus,  clerk, 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1871. 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  president, 
John  W.  Hail, 
St.  John  Croft, 

E.  F  Bedell, 
Win.  S.  Tompkins, 
.Samuel  J.  Jacobus,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 


1856. 

Thomas  Southard,  presideut, 
Gilbert  B.  Hart, 
Isaac  S.  Mandeville, 
Robert  A.  Depew, 
Abr.im  X.  Griflin, 
William  H.  Briggs,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
^  1858. 

C.  A.  G.  Depew,  president. 
Hiram  Mabie, 

Uriah  Hill,  Jr., 
James  L.  Gregory, 
I.  S.  Mandeville, 
Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

186(1. 

Cyrus  Townsend,  president, 

Cortlandt  Baxter, 

P.  D.  Smith, 

James  L.  Gregory, 

L.  D.  Curry, 

Francis  P.  Clark,  clerk, 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1862. 

Uriah  Hill,  Jr.,  president, 
John  Ombony, 
James  L.  Gregory, 
I.  S.  Mandeville, 
Lorenzo  D.  Curry, 
Hachaliah  B.  Strang,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1864. 

Samuel  J.  Jacobus,  president, 
George  P.  Marshall, 
Isaac  S.  Mandeville, 
P.  D.  Smith, 
James  L.  Smith, 
Edgar  D.  Bassett,  clerk, 
I).  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1866. 

Geo.  P.  Marshall,  president, 
Robt.  S.  Armstrong, 
John  Halsted, 
J.  It.  Decatur, 
James  L.  Paulding, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1868. 

Geo.  P.  Marshall,  president, 
Juhn  Halsted. 
St.  John  Croft, 
R.  S.  Armstrong, 
J.  L.  Paulding, 
Th..s  A.  Whitney,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1870. 

John  Halsted,  president, 
James  D.  Sherwood, 
St.  John  Croft, 
Robert  I).  Nelson, 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
William  E  Borden,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
1872. 

Win  S.  Tompkins,  president, 

Andrew  I'ki  rs. 

Pavid  Mandeville, 

St.  John  Croft, 

John  W.  Halt, 

Samuel  J.  Jacobus,  clerk, 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 
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1873. 

Joseph  II.  Mason,  president, 
David  Mandeville, 
Wm.  S.  Tompkins, 
Fred.  Sherwood, 
Stephen  D.  Horton, 
Andrew  Ukers, 
Win.  D.  Southard, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1875. 

Stephen  I).  Horton,  president, 

Andrew  Ukers, 

Win.  D.  Southard, 

John  Tompkins, 

Fred.  Sherwood, 

Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 

Warren  Jordan, 

S.  Lent,  clerk  (to  June  17th), 

F.  Couch,  clerk  (balance  of  year), 

D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1877.. 

Stephen  I).  Horton,  president, 
Andrew  Ulcers, 
Win.  D.  Southard, 
Wm.  H.  Hunter, 
James  H.  Robertson, 
John  Kingsbury, 

E.  F.  Bedell, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1879. 

Stephen  D.  Horton,  president, 
George  D.  Sanford, 
Benjamin  McCabe, 
James  F.  Martin, 
David  S.  Mandeville, 
Henry  H.  Lane, 
W.  S.  Tompkins, 
Franklin  Couch,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1881. 

Jas.  H.  Robertson,  president, 
James  H.  Phyfe, 
Paul  Wessells, 
Benjamin  McCabe, 
Henry  H.  Lane, 
George  D.  Sanford, 
Matthew  Clune, 
Franklin  Couch,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1883. 

Wm.  D.  Southard,  president, 
Matthew  Clune, 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
George  W.  Smith, 
Leonard  J.  Tompkins, 
John  Halsted, 
Warren  Jordan, 
Leverett  F.  Crumb,  clerk, 
Dorlin  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 


1874. 

Joseph  II.  Mason,  president, 
David  Mandeville, 
Fred.  Sherwood, 
Stephen  D.  Horton, 
John  Tompkins, 
Andrew  Ukers, 
Wm.  D.  Southard, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1876. 

Stephen  D.  Horton,  president, 
Andrew  Ukers, 
Wm.  D.  Southard, 
Warren  Jordan, 
Frederick  Sherwood, 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
James  H  Robertson, 
Franklin  Couch,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1878. 

W.  D.  Southard,  president, 
George  D.  Sanford, 
Benj.  McCabe, 
Wm.  II.  Hunter, 
James  F.  Martin, 
John  W.  Mabie  (died), 
Wm.  Mabie  (to  fill  vacancy), 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
Stephen  Lent,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1880. 

Cornelius  C.  Lent,  president, 
George  D.  Sanford, 
Wm.  S.  Tompkins, 
David  Mandeville, 
Henry  H.  Lane, 
James  H.  Phyfe, 
Benjamin  McCabe, 
Franklin  Couch,  clerk, 
D.  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

l882-'3. 
George  D.  Sanford,  president, 
Henry  H.  Lane, 
Paul  Wessells, 
Matthew  Clune, 
George  W.  Smith, 
Leonard  J.  Tompkins, 
Ebenezer  F.  Bedell, 
Franklin  Couch,  clerk, 
Dorlin  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 

1884. 

Wm.  D.  Southard,  president, 
John  Halsted, 
Matthew  Clune, 
George  W.  Lockwood, 
David  G.  Montross, 
Wm.  Brotherton, 
Warren  Jordan, 
Leverett  Crumb,  clerk, 
Dorlin  F.  Clapp,  treasurer. 


Points  of  Interest  in  Peekskill  and  Vi- 
cinity.— Peekskill  in  1884  is  a  village  of  over  seven 
thousand  people.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
aved  and  lead  into  excellent  roads.  There  are 
umerous  fine  residences  throughout  the  village.  Di- 
vision Street  north  of  Main  Street,  Main  Street  east 
of  Division  Street,  and  Paulding  Street  are  all  very 
handsome  streets. 


On  the  northern  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Union 
and  Hadden  Streets,  and  on  the  property  of  John 
Ookalete,  is  located  a  little  one-story  building  which 
is  supposed  to  date  back  to  about  1760.  The  same 
door  gives  admittance  to  the  building  as  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a  square  patch  marks  the 
place  of  the  old  loophole  from  which  a  gun  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  an  enemy.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  Washington  House." 

A  little  farther  westward,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  is  another  small  one-story  building,  which  is 
also  supposed  to  date  back  to  Revolutionary  days. 

On  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  Division 
Street,  stood  the  old  Birdsall  mansion.  This  old 
building  projected  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
was  removed  many  years  ago.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments in  it  occupied  by  General  Washington  and  his 
companion-in-arms  Lafayette  were  long  pointed  out 
to  visitors,  and  the  furniture  was  kept  in  very  near 
the  same  position  as  on  those  memorable  occasions. 
The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  one  of  the  parlors.  The  date  of  this  occurrence 
was  probably  in  1770,  as  the  very  last  entry  made  in 
Whitefield's  memorandum  book,  a  short  time  before 
his  death  in  that  year,  states  that  in  the  month  of 
July  he  preached  to  very  large,  attentive  and  affected 
congregations,  particularly  at  Peeke's  Hill. 

On  S  <uth  Street,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River, 
are  the  handsome  residences  of  Owen  T.  Coffin,  sur- 
rogate of  Westchester  County,  and  General  James  \V. 
Husted,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  in  politics,  and 
been  a  number  of  times  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of 
New  York. 

About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  village,  out 
Main  Street,  with  their  grounds  adjoining  each  other, 
are  the  elegant  mansions  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  noted  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Moses  S. 
Beach,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Smi  and 
at  one  time  its  principal  owner.  Near  by  are  the 
handsome  residences  of  Benjamin  Kittredge,  a  dealer 
in  fire-arms  in  New  York  City  and  Cincinnati,  of 
John  B.  Hobby,  for  many  years  a  successful  flour 
dealer  in  New  York,  and  of  Lyman  B.  Carhart,  an 
official  in  the  Custom-House  in  New  York  City. 

The  father  of  Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  New  York 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  moved  to  Peekskill 
from  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  established  a  hat  factory  and  country  .store  on  or 
very  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Peekskill 
Savings  Bank.  Peter  was  at  that  time  three  years 
old.  It  is  related  that  the  father's  sojourn  in  the  vil- 
lage was  full  of  trouble.  The  farmers  bought  from 
him  on  credit  and  then  forgot  to  pay.  He  was  visited 
frequently  by  the  traveling  Methodist  preachers,  who 
tarried  long  at  his  hospitable  board,  but  made  little 
or  no  pecuniary  return.  It  is  said  he  was  the  builder 
of  the  Methodist  Church  on  South  Street.  He  finally 
grew  discouraged  with  his  business  and  engaged  in 
brewing  ale,  which  young  Peter  delivered  in  kegs  to 
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customers.     He  succeeded   no  better  and   finally  ' 
moved  to  Catskill  with  his  family  and  there  tried  hat 
and  brick-making,  but  with  the  same  poor  results  as 
had  attended  his  labors  in  Peekskill. 

Drum  Hill,  on  which  is  located  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  village,  derives  its  name  from  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  ground,  when  trodden  or  stamped 
upon  in  certain  places,  gives  forth  a  sound  as  if  it 
were  hollow,  and  resembling  the  subdued  roaring  of  a 
large  drum.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  phenomenon.  The  same  thing,  however, 
can  be  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt,  though  generally  not  so  distinctly  as  at  Drum 
Hill. 

On  the  eminence  just  north  of  Main  Street,  and  at 
about  equal  distances  east  and  west  of  St.  Gabriel's 
church,  are  the  remains  of  two  forts.  A  number  of 
stones  collected  together  into  a  low  wall  on  the  top 
of  a  knoll  indicate  the  position  of  the  easterly 
fort.  The  fort  on  the  west  was  an  earth-works,  and 
was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river. 
Both  were  evidently  intended  only  for  lookout  sta- 
tions. The  remains  of  barracks  about  midway  be- 
tween the  forts  were  formerly  noticeable,  but  have 
been  cleared  away. 

CHURCHES  OF  PEEKSKILL. 

In  Peekskill  are  located  thirteen  churches,  which 
are  distributed  among  the  different  denominations 
as  follows :  Presbyterian,  two  ;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
tw<>;  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  one ;  Protestant 
Episcopal, one ;  Reformed  Dutch,  one;  Baptist,  one; 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  one ;  Christian  Disciples,  one; 
Society  of  Friends,  two ;  Roman  Catholic,  one.  Histo- 
ries of  each  of  them  are  appended. 

First  Prf.shyterian  Chi  im  h.— The  early  history 
of  Presbyterian  ism  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt  is  in- 
volved in  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Probably  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  to  hold  services  within  it 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sacket,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach  in  Westches- 
ter County,  the  special  field  of  labor  assigned  to  him 
being  Cortlandt  Manor,  embracing  Yorktown,  Cort- 
landtown,  North  Salem  and  Somers.  His  ministry 
lasted  from  1742  to  17X4,  and  little  doubt  is  felt  but 
that  during  that  time  he  preached  occasionally  in 
Peekskill.  Most  of  his  labors,  however,  were  carried 
on  in  Yorktown  and  Bedford,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  ">,  1784,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  the 
former  place. 

The  development  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  town  of  Cortlandt  did  not  begin  in  good  earnest 
until  the  year  1799.  At  that  date  a  church  edifice  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  house  of  worship, 
upon  land  donated  by  Nathaniel  Brown,  a  Friend,  "to 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  belief  of  Dr.  Rogers,  of  New 
York."  The  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £371  8*. 
]d.,  and  chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  Stephen 


Brown  and  his  mother-in-law,  Hannah  Brewer.  The 
trustees  were  James  Diven,  John  Oppie  and  Stephen 
Brown.  This  was  the  first  sanctuary  opened  in  Peeks- 
kill.  Services  were  conducted  in  the  church  from 
time  to  time,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  regu- 
lar organization. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown  was  the 
mother-church  of  many  of  the  organizations  of  that 
faith  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  church  in  Peekskill  was 
in  a  degree  dependent  on  it.  In  the  year  180(5  a  di- 
vision arose  in  the  Yorktown  Church,  then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Constant,  and  the 
trouble  was  felt  in  Peekskill  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  Independent  Church.  This  Independ- 
ent Presbyterian  congregation  was  incorporated  on 
September  29,  1813,  with  John  Lent,  John  Constant 
and  Samuel  Strang  as  trustees.  They  worshipped 
in  a  building  on  Diven  Street,  next  to  the  residence 
at  present  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Tilden.  This  meet- 
ing-house was  commonly  referred  to  as  "  the  church  . 
on  the  hill,"  and  was  a  familiar  object  until  about  the 
year  1844,  when  it  was  taken  down.  The  original 
building  after  this  secession  was  used  only  for  occa- 
sional services,  and  was  probaby  closed  most  of  the 
time. 

In  May,  1816,  a  congregation  of  seventy-five  mem- 
bers was  formed  in  the  church  on  the  hill  by  the  Rev. 
Abner  Brundage,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
come  to  Peekskill  about  a  year  previous.  Deacon 
John  Lent  and  Ezra  Lockwood  were  the  officers. 
When  Mr.  Brundage  resigned,  in  1819,  the  congrega- 
tion contained  about  one  hundred  members.  Mr. 
Brundage  afterwards  had  charges  in  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  and  Brookfield,  Connecticut.  He  was  not| 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  for  about  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  died  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  in  October,  1S77. 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Brundage's  departure  the 
inlluence  of  a  large  Congregational  element  from 
Connecticut  in  the  chinch  gave  dissatisfaction  to 
some  who  preferred  the  faith  and  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1826  a  division  took 
place.  The  members  remaining  in  the  church  on  the 
hill  eventually  became  merged  into  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  The  seceding  members  formed  the  ' 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  They  organized  June 
25,  1826,  and  were  sixteen  in  number,  as  follows: 
Benjamin  Illingworth,  a  former  elder  of  Yorktown, 
Daniel  Merritt,  Nancy  Conklin,  Elizabeth  Oakley, 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Ann  Conklin,  Caroline  Strang, 
Mahala  Gilbert,  Rebecca  Hawes,  Maria  Jones,  Jemi- 
ma Brown,  Sarah  Duscuberry,  Mary  Oakley,  Rachel 
Bnakirk,  Ann  Bndd  and  Susan  Shaw.  Benjamin 
Illingworth  and  Daniel  Merritt  were  elected  elders. 

The  church,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  became 
connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  H.  Leggett,  then  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Leggett  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  Decern- 
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ber  14,  1826.  At  the  time  of  his  departure,  three  years 
later,  the  number  of  members  was  twenty-four.  Mr. 
Leggett  died  at  Chester,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1873. 

The  Rev.  William  Marshall,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  was  made  pastor 
of  the  church.  The  church  during  his  ministry  was 
transferred  to  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
His  pastorate  lasted  until  the  fall  of  1843.  The 
number  of  members  at  that  time  was  thirty-four. 
During  his  ministry  unfortunate  dissensions  occurred 
which  resulted,  in  1841,  in  the  withdrawal  of  nine 
members,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Peekskill.  Mr.  Marshall  died 
near  Delhi,  New  York,  in  October,  1865. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Halliday  left  a  nourishing  church 
at  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  to  become  Mr.  Marshall's 
successor.  He  was  installed  in  his  new  position 
November  1,1843.  In  184G,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  congregation  the  original  edifice  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  another  twice  its  size.  In  1858 
another  enlargement  was  made  by  an  extension  of 
thirty  feet,  which  included  a  lecture-room.  The 
number  of  members  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Halliday's 
pastorate,  October  20,  1867,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  Dr.  Halliday  in  1884  was  making  his 
home  with  Dr.  Gregory,  president  of  the  Lake  Forest 
University,  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Freeman,  a  student  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  May  14,  18*58.  In 
1870  a  parsonage  was  completed  immediately  oppo- 
site the  church  at  a  cost,  for  lot  and  buildings  of 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  con- 
venient manses  along  the  river.  On  the  21st  of  June, 
1870,  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  consisting  of 
the  churches  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties 
(except  the  church  at  Cold  Spring)  and  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  was  constituted.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Peekskill  have  since  remained  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Freeman  resigned  his  pastorate  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  on  January  23,  1876,  the 
pulpit  was  declared  vacant.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  church  at  that  time  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  Mr.  Freeman  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  thence  to 
assume  the  charge  of  Emanuel  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was  preaching  in  1884. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  a  native  of  Baltimore 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
became  pastor  June  26,  1876,  and  still  (1884)  holds 
the  office.  The  number  of  members  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

A  Sabbath-school  (the  first  in  the  village)  was 
started  in  the  old  church  on  the  hill  by  the  Rev.  Ab- 
ner  Brundage,  which  continued  till  the  organization 
of  the  church,  in  1826.  The  scholars,  for  some  time 
after  that  date,  met  in  the  old  district  school-house  on 
Main  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  Street.  James 


Birdsall  was  the  first  superintendent.  There  were 
from  six  to  eight  teachers  and  from  fifty  to  sixty 
scholars.  The  number  of  officers  and  teachers  in 
1884  was  thirty-three,  and  of  scholars  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  superintendent  was  Dwight  S. 
Herrick. 

The  elders  in  1884  were  as  follows:  Uriah  Hill, 
Jr.,  Francis  Briggs,  Sanford  R.  Knapp,  Seth  H. 
Mead,  Isaac  Yarian  and  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley.  The 
trustees  were  Lyman  B.  Carhart,  Sanford  R.  Knapp, 
William  Mabie,  William  H.  Paulding  .and  James  B. 
Swift. 

The  church  is  a  neat  frame  structure  and  is  located- 
on  the  south  side  of  South  Street. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  situated 
corner  of  South  and  Union  Streets,  was  organized  on 
the  17th  day  of  November,  1841,  by  a  committee 
from  the  Presbytery  of  North  River.  This  Presbytery 
was  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  then 
known  as  "  New  School." 

Eleven  persons  constituted  the  first  membership 
of  the  church,  viz. :  David  L.  Seymour,  Delia  A. 
Seymour,  Philander  Stewart,  M.D.,  Miranda  Stewart. 
Anna  Ranney,  Gilbert  T.  Sutton,  Letitia  T.  Sutton, 
Moses  Cragin,  Christina  Cragin,  Mary  Huntington, 
Jane  Huntington.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  presented 
letters  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peeks- 
kill  (O.  S.)  and  the  last  two  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  London,  Conn. 

At  this  time  Gilbert  T.  Sutton,  Philander  Stewart, 
M.D.,  and  Moses  Cragin  were  ordained  and  installed 
as  the  first  ruling  elders  of  the  church 

Public  worship  was  commenced  in  the  Old  Meth- 
odist Church,  on  South  Street,  on  Sabbath,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1841,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brown  being  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman.  Mr.  Brown  continued  his  minis- 
trations from  that  time,  and,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1842,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  and 
was  installed  on  May  4th  of  the  same  year. 

The  congregation  erected  a  church  edifice  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  South  and  Union  Streets,  which 
was  dedicated  April  9,  1845.  The  building  was  re- 
modeled and  enlarged  in  1870. 

The  successive  pastors,  with  their  terms  of  office, 
have  been  as  follows  : 

March  30, 1S42,  to  November  30,  1846 '  Rev.  Daniel  Brown. 

May  25,  1S4S,  to  November,  1851  Rev.  Joseph  McKee 

June  29,  1852,  to  August,  1852  •  Rev.  Daniel  Bond 

November  10.  1852,  to  February  6, 1856  ....  Rev.  George  F.  Wisewel 

September  7,  1857,  to  1860  Rev.  Silas  Havvley,  never  installed 

June  20,  I860,  to  November  12,  1866   Rev.  Elisha  G.  Cobb 

April  30, 1867,  to  July  15,  1860  Rev.  Charles  H.  Baldwin 

June  14,'  1870,  to  July  2,  1872   Rev.  Nelson  Millard 

October  22,  1872,  to  August  1,  1874   Rev.  James  Demarest 

October  4,  1874,  to  May,  1875  .  .  Rev.  John  Rutherford,  as  stated  supply 

1875  to  October  8,  1879   Rev.  Roderic  Terry 

January  1, 1880,  to  September  4,  1881  .  .  .  Rev.  J.  Le  Moyne  Dauner,  as 
stated  supply. 

May  2,  1882   Rev.  David  Murdock,  present  pastor 

1  Pastorate  terminated  bv  death. 
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The  Rev.  Livingston  Brown  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate April  15,  1847,  and  supplied  the  church  lor 
several  months,  but  was  never  installed. 

The  number  of  members  in  1884  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  and  of  Sunday-school  pupils  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight. 

The  Fikst  Methodist  Episcqpal  Chltrch.1 — 
George  Whitefield,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  who  died 
in  1770,  is  said  to  have  preached  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Birdsall  mansion,  on  Main  Street,  and  was  probably 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  ever  heard  in  the  village. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ants, on  account  of  the  advice  of  neutrality  given  by 
Wesley,  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  with  dislike 
and  suspicion,  and  in  Peekskill,  as  in  other  place?, 
the  society  made  no  advance.  Thomas  Ware,  who 
was  appointed  to  Long  Island,  in  178ti,  as  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  is  the  first  person  who  is  known  posi- 
tively to  have  attempted  the  promulgation  of  the 


Methodist  faith  in  Peekskill.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  this  large  field,  but,  as  he  states  in  his 
autobiography,  crossed  the  Sound,  and  extended  his 
labors  from  New  Rochellc  to  Peekskill.  At  this  time 
he  says,  "  there  was  not  a  Methodist  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  above  New  York."  He  was  kindly 
treated  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  and  makes  special 
mention  of  the  courtesy  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Van  Cortlandt,  at  Croton. 

Bishop  Asbury  followed  not  long  after.  In  his 
journal  occurs  the  following  entry  :  "  Friday,  June 
15,  1787,  I  preached  to  a  listening  multitude  at 
Peekskill,  and  was  alarming  and  closeon  'by  grace  ye 
are  saved  through  faith.'  I  thought  there  were  no 
people  here  of  spiritual  understanding  but  I  was 
informed,  to  my  comfort,  that  a  number  of  simple- 
hearted  people  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society 


1  Kr.nM  an  liisturiral  i-kctrli  nnpun'il  in  .lamiury,  lss4,  liy  Itcv.  I).  II. 
IIiinitlmrKl),  lutKtur. 


for  prayer."  Most  probably  these  few  were  the  result 
of  Ware's  preaching  the  year  before. 

In  May,  1788,  Bishop  Asbury  requested  Rev.  Free- 
born Garretson  to  take  charge  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict, along  the  Hudson  River,  and  superintend  the 
work  of  a  band  of  nine  young  itinerants.  On  going 
up  the  river,  Garretson  preached  at  Peekskill.  His 
extensive  district  was  divided  into  four  circuits,  one 
of  which,  the  New  Rochelle  Circuit,  extended  from 
New  York  City  to  Fishkill,  and  included  Peekskill. 
Out  of  the  band  of  nine  itinerants,  Peter  Moriarty 
and  Albert  Van  Nostrand  were  placed  on  this  circuit. 
Their  labors  were  very  successful,  as  at  the  close  of 
the  year  they  were  able  to  report  in  their  circuit 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  members. 

During  this  year,  if  not  before,  a  class  was  formed 
in  Peekskill  with  six  members,  who  were  as  follows: 
Bethuel  Washburn,  Thomas  Clark,  Jonathan  Ferris 
and  wife,  Phebe  Ward  and  Elizabeth  Lent,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Justin  Taylor. 
Jonathan  Ferris  was  the  leader,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  at  his  house,  which  is  now  the  cottage  on 
the  property  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  An  old  record 
shows  that  Rachel  Baden  joined  the  class  in  1788, 
Catharine  Osborne  in  1790,  Catharine  Start  in  1791 
and  Mary  Banker  in  1792. 

June  If),  1789,  Freeborn  Garretson  again  preached 
in  Peekskill,  and  "  found  much  freedom  in  preaching 
j  the  word  of  truth."     He  stopped  overnight  with 
General  Van  Cortlandt,  whose  hospitality  received 
his  warn  praise. 

An  indenture  was  made  February  2(i,  179"),  between 
John  Drake,  of  Fishkill  Town,  and  Catharine,  his 
wife,  and  William  Helleck,  Thomas  Clarke.  William 
Weeks,  Absalom  Travis  and  Stephen  Weeks,  man- 
agers of  the  Methodist  Society  at  Peekskill,  convey- 
ing to  the  latter  parties  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
(two  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars)  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land  in  Peekskill.  This  land  included 
most  of  the  present  site  of  the  church,  and  some 
ground  to  the  eastward.  Upon  it  was  a  blacksmith 
shop,  sixteen  by  thirty  feet  in  extent  and  ten  feet 
high,  which  was  converted  into  a  meeting-house,  and 
I  so  used  until  1812.  In  that  year  a  larger  meeting- 
house, located  just  west  of  the  present  church,  took 
the  place  of  this  humble  structure.  August  1.  1S<>8, 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Peekskill  was  incorporated. 

In  1886  a  third  house  of  worship  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
It  was  forty-five  feet  front,  sixty-five  feet  deep  and 
twenty-two  feet  high,  and  contained  a  basement 
underneath  the  whole.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
in  1864  and  in  1876.  The  cost  upon  the  latter  oc- 
casion was  over  nine  thousand  dollars. 

April  14,  1858,  a  lot  thirty  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  extent,  located  on  Smith  Street,  and  con- 
taining a  building,  was  purchased  for  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  house  as  a  parsonage. 
Another  small  lot  was  added  some  time  afterwards,  and 
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the  building  was  remodeled  and  enlarged.  It  is  now 
valued  at  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  valuation  of 
the  church  is  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

There  have  been  many  revivals  of  religion  in  this 
church,  the  greatest  of  which  in  their  visible  results 
occurred  in  the  years  1857  and  1858,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  D.  L  Marks.  In  the  first  year  there 
were  sixty  conversions,  and  in  the  following  year  six 
hundred.  Of  the  latter  number,  four  hundred  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1864  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an 
offshoot  of  this  church,  was  established. 

Peekskill  was  on  a  circuit  until  the  year  1843,  when 
a  pastor  was  stationed  at  the  church.  The  successive 
pastors  have  been  as  follows  : 


1843   John  M.  Pease. 

1844-45  Salmon  C.  Perry. 

1846-47.  Fitch  Heed. 

1848-49  Richard  A.  Chalker. 

1850-51  George  Coles. 

1852-53  Paul  R.  Brown. 

1854-55  M.  D.  C.  Crawford. 

1856-57  D.  L.  Marks. 

1858   Wm,  Bloomer. 

1859   Wm.  Bloomer  and  I).  S.  Barnum. 

1860-61  Thomas  Lodge. 

1862-63  J.  P.  Hermance. 

1864-66  Wm.  C.  Smith. 

1867-69  Sanford  I.  Ferguson. 

1870-71  Elias  S.  Osbon. 

1872-73  T.  W.  Chadwick. 

1874-76  B.  H.  Burch. 

1877-79  H.  H.  Birkius. 

1880-82  B.  H.  Burch. 

1883-85  D.  II.  Hanaburgh. 


In  1832  the  Methodists  had  no  Sunday-school  of 
their  own  in  Peekskill,  but  a  number  of  members  of 
the  denomination  entered  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  as  teachers,  bringing  scholars  with  them. 

In  1833  the  Methodist  portion  withdrew  to  their 
own  church,  and  were  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor.  In  March,  1834,  the  school  was 
properly  organized  with  James  Taylor  as  superintend- 
ent, and  Elizabeth  Taylor  (afterwards  Mrs.  Hart) 
female  superintendent.  The  number  of  officers  and 
teachers  in  1884  was  fifty-two,  and  of  scholars  enrolled 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Amos  C.  Requa  was 
superintendent. 

A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  1848,  and 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  financial,  social 
and  benevolent  work  of  the  church.  In  1884  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Sears  was  first  directress. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  church  in  January, 
1884,  was  five  hundred  and  ten,  with  thirty-seven 
probationers.  The  stewards  in  1884  were  as  follows: 
James  M.  Beale,  John  Towart,  Henry  Judd,  William 
E.  Borden,  William  H.  Griffin,  James  H.  Haight, 
Matthias  Croft,  Byron  Calkins  and  John  S.  Jones. 
The  trustees  were  William  H.  Roe,  Charles  T.  Smith, 
John  A.  Beale,  H.  L.  Armstrong,  John  Mabie,  Frank 
Anderson,  Asbury  Barker,  W.  F.  Wessells  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Griffin. 


St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
This  church  was  organized  in  1864  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Hermance,  and  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  first  board  of 
trustees  being  elected  March  10th  of  that  year.  They 
were  as  follows  :  Daniel  J.  Haight,  Charles  H.  Frost, 
E.  A.  Wessells,  James  Robertson,  John  Ogden,  James 
L.  Seabury  and  John  Halstead.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  in  Simpson's  Hall,  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Main  and  Division  Streets,  on  the  24th  of  April 
following.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  April  12, 
1864,  and  was  attended  the  first  day  by  fifty-three 
scholars.  E.  A.  Wessells  was  superintendent.  A, 
handsome  brick  church  was  erected  on  Main  Street, 
between  Division  and  James  Streets,  and  was  dedi- 
cated February  22,  1866.  The  cost  of  lot  and  build- 
ing was  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  congregation 
removed  from  Simpson's  Hall  to  their  new  place  of 
worship  July  16th  following,  and  have  occupied  it 
ever  since. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows : 
1864-65,  James  Y.  Bates;  April,  1866,  George  F. 
Kettell ;  September,  1866-68,  Jesse  T.  Peck ;  1869- 
70,  Milton  S.  Terry;  1871,  E.  L.  Prentiss;  1872, 
John  Miley;  1873-7.".,  Charles  S.  Harrower ;  1876, 
Charles  R.  North ;  1877-78,  C.  W.  Millard  ;  1879- 
80,  George  R.  Crooks;  1881,  W.  McKendree  Dar- 
wood;  1882-83,  M.  D.  C.  Crawford;  about  six 
months  to  April,  1884,  John  E.  Gorse;  April,  1884, 
Fletcher  Hamlin. 

The  church  was  originally  known  as  the  Main 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  present  title.  The  num- 
ber of  members  has  increased  from  forty-three,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  organization,  to  two  'uindred  and 
eighty-two  members  and  thirty-four  probationers  in 
1884.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  pupils  in  1884 
was  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  thirty-nine 
officers  and  teachers.  George  W.  Robertson  was 
superintendent. 

The  board  of  trustees  in  1884  was  constituted  as 
follows:  William  A.  Hunt,  Isaac  Kipp,  Isaac  J. 
Baxter,  S.  D.  Horton,  George  W.  Bagley,  George  W. 
Robertson,  W.  Jordan,  G.  W.  Denike.  The  stewards 
were  William  Beattys,  Joshua  R.  Purdy,  William  H. 
Lent,  Andrew  R.  Soper,  J.  Frank  Secor,  Robert  Mac- 
kellar,  James  Robertson,  Thomas  N.  Avery  and 
Joseph  Sparrow. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. — The  sit- 
tings of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Peekskill  were 
free  until  1839,  at  which  time  the  practice  of  renting 
them  was  begun.  In  consequence  of  dissatisfaction 
at  this  innovation  twelve  members  withdrew  and 
organized  a  society.  John  Lyon  was  the  leader  of 
the  movement  and  became  the  preacher.  They  were 
not  recognized  by  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  commonly  known  as  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists.   They  built  a  small  chapel  in  the  year  1839  on 
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Broad  Street,  between  Park  and  Brown.  The  church 
has  had  numerous  pastors,  but  at  present  (1884)  is 
without  any.  The  number  of  members  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-rive. 

The  church  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "  Pond- 
Lily  Church,"  from  the  fact  of  its  being  located  in  a 
lot  which  formerly  flourished  with  pond-lilies. 

The  Protestant  Methodists  and  the  Chris- 
tian Disciples.  —In  1827  a  society  of  Protestant 
Methodists  was  organized  in  Peekskill,  and  Novem- 
ber 23,  1830,  was  incorporated,  John  Spock,  Wil- 
liam R.  Steel  and  Thomas  Blaekney  being  trustees. 
Their  meeting-house,  a  small  frame  building,  has 
been  located  on  Park  Street  for  many  years.  The 
congregation  fell  into  decline,  and  in  1880  sold  their 
meeting-house  to  a  congregation  of  Christian  Dis- 
ciples, otherwise  known  as  Campbellites,  and  passed 
out  of  existence. 

The  Disciples  began  to  hold  their  meetings  in  1872 
in  the  house  of  R.  Harrison,  a  potter  doing  business 
on  Broad  Street,  north  of  Main.  December  13,  1873, 
they  were  organized  as  a  congregation  by  Elder  Dex- 
ter Moody,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  number  of  their 
originators  was  three,  but  in  1882  the  church  had 
over  fifty  adherents.  In  that  year  a  split  occurred, 
owing  to  the  teaching  by  one  party  of  doctrines  held 
by  the  other  to  be  unscriptural,  such  as  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  impersonality  of  the  devil,  etc.,  and  the 
portion  calling  themselves  the  orthodox  party  with 
drew,  leaving  the  congregation  considerably  reduced 
in  size. 

The  First  Baptist  Church. — A  society  of  Bap- 
tists existed  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  would  appear  from  a  document  bearing  date 
of  December  17,  1772,  in  which  Caleb  Hall,  Sr., 
Isaac  Horton,  Sr.,  Daniel  Hall,  Richard  Williams, 
Nathan  Elliott,  John  Poun,  Joshua  Horton,  Caleb 
Hall,  Jr.,  Nathan  Brown  and  Oliver  Yeomans  obli- 
gate themselves  each  to  contribute  one-tenth  part  of 
a  sum  of  money  necessary  to  pay  otTthe  debt  remain- 
ing on  a  church  recently  erected  by  "  the  society  of 
people  called  Baptists."1  This  church,  according  to 
Bolton,  was  located  on  the  six  acres  of  land  at  Cort- 
landtville  given  for  church  and  school  purposes,  and 
directly  on  the  site  of  the  present  school-house.  An 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  York- 
town  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1823,  a  request  was  received  from  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Peekskill  (undoubtedly  the  one  mentioned  above), 
asking  that  they  dismiss  a  number  of  their  members 
to  revive  the  congregation  there.  Reuben  (Jarretson 
and  four  others  were  dismissed  to  the  Peekskill 
Cburch  in  accordance  with  this  request,  but  the 
society  passed  out  of  existence,  nevertheless,  at  a 
period  probably  not  much  later. 

The  church  known  at  present  as  the  First  Baptist 
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Church  of  Peekskill  was  organized  by  a  council  that 
met  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  October  4,  1843. 
The  number  of  original  members  was  ten. 

The  congregation  first  met  in  a  room  hired  of 
Aaron  Travis,  corner  of  South  and  Division  Streets, 
and  afterward  in  an  upper  room  in  a  house  on  Divi- 
sion Street,  hired  of  James  Brown.  The  site  of  the 
present  church  was  bought  of  James  Brewer  May  1, 
1844,  and  a  house  of  worship  was  begun,  which  was 
finished  and  occupied  in  April,  1846.  The  next  year 
the  church  was  dedicated.  In  1871  the  present  church 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  pas- 
tors of  the  church  have  been  as  follows: 


October,  1843   Rev.  Edward  Conover 

November,  1844  Rev.  0.  C.  Williams 

September,  1846  Rev.  A.  P.  Hue! 

May,  1849  Rev.  0.  H.  Cnderhill 

Rev.  J.  E.  Reynolds 

June,  1852  Rev.  N.  W.  Minor 

July,  1855  Rev.  George  Silver 

August,  1857   Rev.  George  G.  Ferguson 

May,  1H.VJ  Rev.  Hinton  S.  Lloyd 

November,  18110  Rev.  H.C.  Towuly 

November,  1865   Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor 

June,  IStiG  Rev.  C.  W.  Palmer 

September,  1867   Rev.  H.  W.  Webber 

May,  187d  Rev.  C.  J.  Page 

November,  1875   Rev.  V.  Osterhout 

August,  1877   Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  D.D 

March,  1882   Rev.  Charles  Coleman 

February  1,1883  Rev.  William  I).  Hedden 


Thk  Society  ok  Friends. — An  organization  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  effected  in  Peekskill  in 
1804,  the  principal  members  being  Nathaniel  Browne, 
James  Merritt  and  Joshua  \\reeks.  The  society  at 
first  worshipped  in  a  stone  building  on  the  rear  of 
the  property  on  South  Street  now  owned  by  William 
Tompkins,  and  later  in  a  meeting-house  built  in  1811 
on  property  given  for  the  purpose  by  Nathaniel 
Browne.  It  is  a  small  frame  structure  with  shingled 
sides,  and  is  located  on  South  Street,  west  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1828,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  society 
throughout  the  country  into  the  Hicksite  branch  and 
the  branch  calling  themselves  the  Orthodox  Friends, 
the  latter  party  in  Peekskill  withdrew  from  the  old 
meeting-house,  leaving  the  Hicksites  in  possession. 
Two  or  three  years  after  the  separation  the  Orthodox 
party  began  meeting  in  a  building  almost  opposite 
the  present  location  of  the  post-office,  and  in  1857 
purchased  a  lot  on  Crornpond  Street,  where  the  pres- 
ent church  was  erected. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Hicksite  party  at  the 
time  of  division  were  Joshua  Weeks,  Zopher  Jones, 
Stephanas  Hunt,  Gilbert  Dickinson,  James  H. 
Conklin  and  John  0.  Conklin.  Prominent  among 
the  Orthodox  Friends  were  James  Brown,  Stephen 
Brown  and  Nathaniel  Bedell.  The  strength  of  the 
society  when  united  was  about  sixty  members.  Both 
congregations  have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers 
and  rarely  hold  meetings  at  present. 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Chi  rch  ofPeekskill.— 
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A  congregation  of  Episcopalians  was  formed  in  Peeks- 
kill  as  early  as  1823,  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  In  1838  the  glehe  owned  jointly  hy  St.  Peter's 
Church,  at  Cortlandtville,  and  St.  Philip's  Church, 
of  Putnam  County,  having  been  sold  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars,the  proceeds  were  divided  equally  and  the 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  belonging  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  together  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Trinity  Church,  of  New  York  City,  were 
used  the  same  year  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  Episco- 
palians in  Peekskill.   Owing  to  its  more  central  situ- 
ation  it  became  at  once  of  more  importance  than 
the  parent  church,  and  finally,  as  narrated  in  the 
history  of  the  latter,  superseded  it  entirely.     By  an 
act  of  incorporation  passed  in  1840,  it  received  the 
title  of  "St.  Peter's  Church,  Cortlandt,  in  the  Village 
of  Peekskill."  The  church  is  a  frame  structure,  built 
in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  successive  rectors  have  beeu  as  follows  : 


Install  d. 

April,  1M38  Rev.  William  C.  Cooley 

March  3,  1841  Rev.  Hoses  Marcos 

June  7,  1843    Rev.  William  Barlow 

April  25,  1848   Rev.  George  S  Gordon 

October  12,  1854   Rev.  Edmund  Roberts 

December  5,  1863  Rev.  John  Rutherford  Matthews 

October  1,  1865   Rev.  Erskine  M.  Rodman 

February  10,  1869   Rev.  Francis  Harison 

September  16,  1873   Rev.  William  Fisher  Lewis 

September,  1881  Rev.  N.  F.  Putnam 

June,  1883   Rev.  George  McClellan  Fiske 


The  Itev.  Mr.  Lewis  resigned  to  accept  the  rector- 
ship of  Emmanuel  Church,  at  La  Grange,  Illinois, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  after  his  resignation  in 
October,  1882,  became  assistant  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  present  rector 
comes  from  Philadelphia. 

During  the  last  two  rectorships  a  fund  has  been 
started  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 
In  1844  the  number  of  families  and  parts  of  families 
in  connection  with  the  church  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  and  the  number  of  individuals  six  hun- 
dred. Tbe  number  of  communicants  was  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine ;  of  Sunday  school  teachers, 
twenty  ;  and  of  scholars,  two  hundred.  The  contri- 
butions for  the  year  amounted  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars.  Every  Sunday  there  are  three  pub- 
lic services,  and  the  church  is  open  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer  daily. 

From  1876  to  1884  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Torbert  was 
assistant  minister  of  the  parish.  The  present  officers 
of  the  church  are  as  follows:  Wardens,  Hon.  Owen 
T.  Coffin  and  Calvin  Frost;  Vestrymen,  Thomas 
Snowden,  M.D.,  James  H.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Colonel 
Charles  J.  Wright,  Valentine  Hauf,  Philip  Hoffman, 
Hon.  James  W.  Husted,  J.  Van  Ness  Smith  and 
Charles  F.  Southard ;  William  T.  Aisthorpe  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday -school ;  F.  R.  Manser  is 
choir-master  ;  and  Mrs.  Julia  Depew,  organist. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church.— In  the  history 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill  has 


been  given  an  account  of  the  formation,  in  1813,  of  an 
Independent  Presbyterian  congregation,  which  met 
in  "  the  church  on  the  hill,"  on  Diven  Street.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterian  elemenl  there- 
from, the  church  became  Congregational  in  character. 
It  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness,  however,  and  in  the 
year  1831  made  overtures  for  a  union  with  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Verplanck's  Point,  then  the 
only  church  of  that  faith  in  the  town.  These  pro- 
posals were  favorably  entertained,  the  property  and 
debt  of  the  Peekskill  congregation  were  assumed  and 
the  members  were  received  under  the  title  of  "the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Cortlandtown."  The  num- 
ber of  members  at  the  time  was  eleven,  six  of  whom 
were  women.  Under  the  terms  of  the  consolidation,  the 
pastor  of  the  Verplanck's  Church  was  to  preach  in 
the  village  church  part  of  the  time,  but  all  the  bap- 
tisms, marriages  and  the  names  of  communicants 
were  to  be  registered  at  Verplanck's.  Under  the  min- 
istry of  Dr.  Cornelius  D.  Westbrook,  and  owing 
chiefly  to  his  energetic  efforts,  the  old  "  church  on  the 
hill  "  and  the  land  surrounding  it  were  sold  and  a  new 
and  more  centrally  located  church  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  Main  Street  about  two  hundred  feet  east 
of  Division  Street.  The  corner-stone  of  this  struc- 
ture was  laid  April  29,  1839,  and  it  was  finished  the 
same  year.    It  was  a  frame  building. 

The  church  was  incorporated  January  3,  1843,  and 
called  the  Van  Nest  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the 
title  being  given  in  respect  to  Abraham  Van  Nest,  of 
New  York,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Westbrook,  and  a  bene- 
factor of  the  church.  The  first  board  of  trustees 
were  as  follows  :  James  Goetchius,  William  Leavins, 
John  P.  Cruger,  Washington  S.  Whitney,  J.  Henry 
Ferris,  Thomas  Nelson,  Hercules  Lent,  (  harles  A.  G. 
Depew  and  Nehemiah  S.  Jacobs. 

September  1,  1850,  the  Van  Nest  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  became  a  distinct  organization.  January  7, 
1864,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  house  of  wor- 
ship, at  the  corner  of  James  and  Main  Streets,  was 
laid,  and  December  28,  1864,  the  building  was  occu- 
pied by  the  congregation.  The  old  church  was  sold 
and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  purchase  the  lot  on 
which  its  successor  was  built.  The  present  church  is 
a  handsome  brick  structure,  built  in  Gothic  style,  on 
a  lot  forty-six  by  one  hundred  feet  in  extent.  The 
tower  is  eighty-five  feet  high. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  have  beeii  as  follows: 

Rev.  Robert  Elrkwood  installed  October  21,  1831. 
Rev.  Cornelius  Depew  Westbrook,  installed  October  3,  1836. 
Rev.  Charles  Duryee  Buck,  installed  May  14, 1851  ;  resigned  Novem- 
ber 1,  1870. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Searle.  installed  Slay  31,  1871 ;  resigned  March,  1873. 
Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  installed  July  23,  1873  ;   resigned  July  1, 
1874. 

Rev.  Isaac  L.  Rip,  installed  May  25,  1875  ;  resigned  August  1,  1879. 
Rev.  A.  Messier  Quick,  installed  February,  1883  ;  resigned  September 
1,  1883. 

Rev.  Henry  De  Vries,  installed  March  25,  1884  ;  present  pastor. 

For  eleven  months  subsequent  to  October  31,  1879, 
Rev.  William  H.  Miller  preached  as  supply. 
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The  number  of  members  in  the  year  1884  was  eighty- 
four,  and  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  Sunday -school 
.sixty-seven.  Dr.  J.  B.  Gregory  is  superintendent.  The 
elders  are  Dr.  J.  B.  Gregory,  Samuel  Pugsley,  Benson 
Dyekman  and  William  Birdsall.  The  deacons  are 
H.  B.  Strang,  E.  M.  Powell,  Isaac  Pugsley  and  Mel- 
vin  Cronk. 

Roman  Catholic  —  The  Church  of  the  As- 
•sr.Mi'Tiox.1  —  The  Catholics  of  Peekskill  attended 
church  at  Verplanck's  Point  until  the  year  1858.  In 
that  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity, 
Peekskill  was  established  as  a  mission,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  of  Verplanck's, 
and  afterwards  attended  from  that  place. 

A  hall  was  procured  in  Division  Street,  between 
Centre  and  South  Streets,  where  divine  services  were 
held. 

Father  P.  L.  Madden  was  appointed  pastor  August, 
18(53,  and  through  his  exertions  and  the  zeal  of  the 
leading  Catholics,  the  present  church  was  erected  in 
1865. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Hasson,  whose 
pastorate  extended  from  July,  18»i<3,  until  1871. 

Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  MeSweeney  became  next  pastor, 
and  remained  until  February,  1872,  when  he  wa9  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  J.  <  iriffin.  Father  Griffin  remained 
in  charge  until  1873,  when  Rev.  Win.  P.  Flannelly 
was  appointed  pastor.  He  continued  to  exercise  the 
office  until  1879,  when  Rev.  Michael  Callaghan  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  with  Rev.  T.  A.  McCabe  as  assistant. 

The  church  is  a  modest  and  pretty  brick  building 
of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  situated  on  Union 
Street,  and  is  capable  of  seating  about  five  hundred 
people.  The  number  of  members  is  about  thirteen 
hundred.  The  lay  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  1884  were  James  Oates  and  Peter  McGovern. 
•  About  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Peekskill,  on  Mt.  Florence,  on  the  Furnace  Woods 
road,  on  the  properly  formerly  owned  by  D.  H.  Craig, 
is  an  institution  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  It  was  purchased  by  them  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Novitiate  of  their  order.  The  design  of  the  Novitiate 
is  to  train  Sisters  for  the  work  of  caring  for  and  re- 
forming those  of  their  own  sex  who  have  fallen  from 
virtue. 

Near  Cortlandville  is  the  Poland  Farm2  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  purchased  from 
James  Sherwood  by  the  managers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York  about  1871, 
out  of  a  fund  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  a  sea- 
captain  named  Boland,  which,  with  the  accumu- 
lated interest,  amounted  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1875  a  four-story 
brick  building,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  extent, 
was  erected,  containing  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  persons.  The  large  boys  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  sent  thither  and  instructed  in  farming 
or  other  useful  work,  and  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  study.  They  are  not  retained  on  the  farm  after 
reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  homes  are  ob- 
tained for  them  in  well-regulated  families.  The  farm 
has  been,  since  September,  1 87*>,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  a  society  num- 
bering about  twelve  thousand  members  and  three 
hundred  novitiates,  and  having  for  their  object  the 
(  hristian  education  of  youth.  The  number  of  orphan 
boys  on  the  farm  in  1884  was  about  one  hundred. 

Ziox  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1878,  and  was  presided  over  for  the 
first  three  years  of  its  existence  by  the  Rev.  George 
E.Smith.  His  successors  were  as  follows,  in  order: 
Rev.  George  E.  Jackson  for  one  year,  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Smith  for  one  year,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Johnson  for  one 
year,  and  Rev.  Andrew  V.  Dickson,  the  present  pas- 
tor, who  assumed  charge  in  June,  1882. 

During  the  time  of  the  Rev*.  George  E.  Smith  the 
congregation  built  for  themselves  a  house  of  worship 
on  Highland  Aveuue.  near  Orchard  Street.  They 
j  were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure after  a  few  years.  They  were  still  allowed  to 
hold  their  meetings  there,  however,  and  in  1884  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  had  been  col- 
lected towards  buying  back  the  church,  which  is 
valued  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  number 
of  members  in  1884  was  only  six,  but  the  average 
attendance  each  Sunday  was  forty  or  fifty.  A  rlour- 
ishinji  Sundav-school  in  addition  was  attended  by 
forty  scholars.  William  Crumb  is  its  superintendent. 
The  trustees  of  the  church  are  as  follows  :  Charles  E. 
States,  Henry  Tunson,  Abrain  Jackson,  David  Jack- 
son and  Oeorge  Hutchison. 

education. 

District  Schools  of  Peekskill. — The  village  of 
Peekskill  is  embraced  in  School  Districts  Nos.  7 
and  8,  which  are  the  most  populous  in  the  town. 
Each  contains  a  large  and  handsome  school-house. 
The  histories  of  these  districts  are  as  follows: 

The  first  school-house  in  District  No.  7,  and  indeed 
of  the  village  of  Peek-kill,  was  situated  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  South  Street,  about 
half-way  from  Division  Street  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
It  was  burnt,  as  a  map  of  "  the  village  as  it  was  in 
1800"  records,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Its 
successor  was  "  the  old  yellow  school-house."  which 
probably  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  was  just  oppo- 
site the  present  residence  of  William  Amos. 

About  the  year  1841*  a  new  and  large  school-house 
was  erected  on  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  South  Street, 
some  hundred  feet  or  more  east  of  the  old  one.  and 
just  opposite  the  foot  of  Smith  Street.  The  school 
becoming  too  small,  an  effort  was  made  to  combine' 
with  District  No.  S  in  constructing  one  large  school, 
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which  resulted  in  a  junction  that  was  dissolved  in  a 
few  months.  In  1859  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground 
were  purchased  on  Drum  Hill  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  school-house  was  erected  the  same  year 
for  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1860 
the  district  was  organized  under  the  general  Union 
Free-School  District  Law,  and  Messrs.  Philander 
Stewart,  Sanford  It.  Knapp,  George  W.  Raymond, 
Owen  T.  Coffin  and  John  R.  Benedict  were  chosen 
the  first  Board  of  Education.  The  building  was  en- 
larged in  1881.  In  1884  Mr.  George  P.  Cole  was 
principal,  and  had  ten  assistants. 

The  records  of  Union  Free-School  District  No.  8, 
atPeekskill,  are  very  meagre  until  the  year  1844,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  district  was  in  existence  some 
time  previous  to  1829.  The  first  school-house  in  the 
district  was  probably  a  little  building  which  stood  on 
Mill  Street,  and  whicb  was  at  one  time  taught  by 
Coffin  S.  Brown.  Districts  No.  8  aud  No.  7  were 
joined  by  resolution  of  the  commissioners  of  schools 
passed  February  5,  1840,  but  this  action  was  not  popu- 
lar, and  the  resolution  was  rescinded  on  June  24th 
following. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  held 
October  8, 1844,  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the 
corner  of  James  and  Howard  Streets  for  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-house.  The  school-house  was  completed  the 
next  year  at  a  cost,  for  the  structure  itself,  the  lot,  the 
fences  and  improvements  on  the  lot,  of  $2085.55. 
December  22,  1858,  the  district  became  a  Union  Free- 
School  District.  William  Nelson,  John  Onibony 
and  Ephraim  D.  Fuller  were  the  first  Board  of 
Education. 

From  the  year  1869,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  building,  but  it  was  only  on  March  17,  1882, 
that  the  present  site  was  selected.  The  corner-stone 
of  a  new  school-house  was  laid  June  28,  1882,  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  September  17,  1884. 

The  school  is  a  very  handsome  brick  building  which 
stands  in  a  large  lot  bounded  by  Abbey  Street  on 
the  south,  Hadden  Street  on  the  west,  Paulding 
Street  on  the  north  and  Decatur  Street  on  the  east. 
The  cost  of  the  lot  was  six  thousand  dollars,  and  of  the 
building,  complete,  thirty-four  thousand  dollars, 
making  the  total  cost  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  school  opened  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Sherman  as 
principal  and  with  eight  assistant  teachers. 

ACADEMIES. 

In  Peekskill  are  located  four  academies,  which  are 
well  attended  and  possessed  of  high  reputations. 
They  are  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy,  the  West- 
chester County  Institute,  St.  Gabriel's  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels. 

The  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  —  The 
Peekskill  Military  Academy  is  the  oldest  and  best 


known  of  Peekskill's  educational  institutions.  The 
original  building  was  a  square  frame  structure, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  was  built  in  the  year 
1834  by  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
subscribed  in  five-dollar  shares  by  the  citizens  of 
Peekskill.  William  Nelson,  Tyler  Fountain  and 
Frederick  W.  Requa  were  the  first  trustees,  and  Wil- 
liam Nelson  was  an  especially  generous  subscriber  to 
the  erection  fund. 

The  cost  of  the  original  building  was  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars.  The  first 
principal  was  Lyman  Thompson.  The  institution 
was  opened,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  with  forty-seven  stu- 
dents.  May  20,  1841,  Andrew  Huntington  succeeded 
Mr.  Thompson  as  principal.  He  remained  until 
April,  1843,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  followed  in 
May,  1843,  by  Albert  Wells,  who  held  the  position 
until  July  15,  1873.  Colonel  Charles  J.  Wright  and 
Robert  Donald  then  became  principals;  but,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  on  January  28,  1880, 
the  whole  management  of  the  institution  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Wright,  who  has  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  ever  since.  The  number  of  scholars 
during  the  school-year  1883-84  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  some  of  whom  had  come  from  South 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  places. 

The  academy  has  frequently  been  enlarged,  as  the 
number  of  the  scholars  increased,  and  the  buildings 
at  present  are  quite  extensive.  The  property  is  val- 
ued at  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
academy  is  situated  in  a  lot  of  about  six  acres,  on  an 
eminence  known  as  Oak  Hill.  On  the  grounds  stands 
the  spreading  oak  tree  on  which  the  spy,  Daniel 
Strang,  was  executed  during  the  Revolution.  The 
view  from  the  building  is  very  fine. 

In  addition  to  rooms  for  the  classes  of  the  various 
departments,  the  academy  contains  a  laboratory  well 
supplied  with  apparatus  for  practical  work  in  chem- 
istry and  physics,  a  drawing-room,  a  music-room  and 
an  observatory  supplied  with  an  excellent  seven-foot 
telescope.  There  is  a  fine  gymnasium,  a  library  con- 
taining one  thousand  volumes  and  a  reading-room, 
which  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  periodicals. 

There  are  four  courses  of  study  which  may  be  pur- 
sued: the  Classical,  four  years  in  length,  which  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  the  most 
advanced  college;  the  Modern  Language  course  of 
four  years,  which  substitutes  French  and  German  for 
the  Latin  and  Creek  of  the  classical  course;  the 
English  course,  of  four  years ;  the  Engineering 
course,  of  four  years,  and  the  Commercial  course,  of 
one  year. 

The  academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  contains  twelve  members,  who  in  1884  were 
as  follows:  Hon.  Owen  T.  Coffin,  president;  Sanford 
R.  Knapp,  secretary;  Nathaniel  Dain,  treasurer,  and 
Edward  Wells,  Coffin  S.  Brown,  William  P.  Ray- 
mond, Uriah  Hill,  Jr.,  Jacob  M.  Shipley,  D.  F.  Clapp, 
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William  Mabie,  D.  S.  Herrick  and  Frederick  R. 
Fields. 

Among  the  graduates  who  have  attained  distinction 
may  be  mentioned  General  James  M.  Husted,  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  and  Theodore  Hyatt,  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy. 

Colonel  Charles  J.  Wright,  whose  name  has  been 
closely  identified  with  thesuccessful  progress of Peeks- 
kill  Military  Academy  during  the  last  twelve  years,  was 
born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,October21,1839.  After  ob- 
taining a  preparatory  education  in  the  publicschools  of  ; 
Boston,  he  entered  Hobart  College,  Geneva,N.Y.,where 
he  graduated  in  June,  1861.  Foremost  among  the  sons 
of  New  England  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany G,  Sixteenth  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Vol-  1 
unteers,  and  served  with  that  command  under  Butler 
and  Banks,  at  New  Orleans,  as  sergeant,  sergeant- 
major  and  lieutenant,  having  been  promoted  for  the 
daring  displayed  in  conveying  dispatches  from  Com- 
modore Farragut  to  General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson, 
through  the  enemy's  country,  for  which  duty  he  was 
selected  from  among  many  volunteers  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  fitness.  In  18(i4  he  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  on  July  30th  of  the  same  year  was  j 
severely  wounded  at  Petersburg.  After  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher,  in  January,  1865,  Colonel  Wright  was 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  In  making  notes  of  the 
position  of  the  enemy  he  observed  a  company  of  Con- 
federates firing  at  the  Union  forces,  and  being  armed 
with  a  repeating  rifle,  he  opened  fire  upon  them  in 
return.  His  movements  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Confederate  sharpshooter  concealed  in  the  branches 
of  a  neighboring  tree,  and  a  well-direeted  shot  in- 
flicted upon  Colonel  Wright  a  dangerous  and  almost 
fatal  wound.  When  the  government  resolved  to  en- 
list freedmen  in  the  military  service,  he  was  actively 
employed  in  organizing  and  drilling  the  colored  troops, 
and  was  at  different  times  in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirty-ninth  Regiments  of  United  States 
Colored  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in 
command  at  Boonville,  N.  C,  and  was  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  to  restore  order  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Receiving  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  in 
December,  1865,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  was 
shortly  after  appointed  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Milton,  Pa.  In  this  position  he  remained  till  the 
school  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1868,  wben 
he  removed  to  Yonkers,  and  was  for  five  years  rice- 
principal  of  School  No.  6.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Military  Academy  in  Peekskill,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  During  his  term  of 
service  the  prosperity  and  the  influence  of  this  school 
have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Extensive 
additions  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  school 
buildings,  while  the  number  of  scholars  has  in- 
creased in  equal  proportion,  and  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  institution  are  known  not  only  to  the  State,  | 


but  throughout  the  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Under  the  care  of  its  present  principal  its  usefulness 
and  excellence  are  not  exceeded  by  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  Empire  State.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  have  made  it  superior  to  anything  in  its  past 
career;  and  as  a  natural  consecpuence,  the  number  of 
applications  far  exceed  the  means  (if  accommodation  ; 
and  schools  in  other  localities,  under  teachers  who 
have  graduated  from  this  institution,  have  attained  a 
high  position  of  usefulness  and  success. 

The  Westchester  County  Institute,  located 
on  Fremont  Street,  was  started  about  1869  by  Mr.  Z. 
S.Searle,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Scientific  School.  In  1877,  after  Mr. 
Searle's  death,  the  school  was  taken  by  Charles 
Uuterreiner  and  Elias  Glenn,  who  conducted  it  to- 
gether until  1880,  when  Prof.  Uuterreiner  became 
sole  owner.  Prof.  Uuterreiner  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  and  was  a  teacher  iu  Alsace 
until  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  after  which  he  came 
to  America.  The  school  prepares  pupils  of  both 
sexes  for  business,  higher  scientific  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  number  of  students  in  the  school  year 
1883-84  was  fifty. 

St.  Gabriel's  School,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Mary,  was  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
young  ladies  in  1872.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
tract  of  about  thirty  acres,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Sis- 
terhood of  St.  Mary  is  an  incorporated  society  be- 
longing to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
members  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
ladies.  They  have  additional  schools  at  No.  8  East 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Only  part  of  the  teach- 
ing in  St.  Gabriel's  School  is  done  by  the  Sisters,  ex- 
perienced teachers  from  outside  being  provided  to  in- 
struct in  the  German  and  French  languages  and  in  the 
English  department.  During  the  summer  the  place 
becomes  a  retreat  for  such  of  the  members  of  the  order 
as  can  be  spared  from  their  work  in  the  city.  The 
number  of  Sisters  in  Peekskill  accordingly  varies 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  During  the  school  year  of 
1883-84  St.  Gabriel's  School  was  attended  by  fifty- 
four  young  ladies. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Anoels. —  A  con- 
vent of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  was  established  in  Peekskill,  on  the  hill 
southeast  of  the  railroad  depot,  iu  the  early  part  of 
1X69,  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  was 
opened  by  them  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies 
in  April  of  the  same  year.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  Sisters  of  this  order  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  about  forty  are  stationed  in  Peekskill.  In 
1884  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  academy 
was  about  thirty. 

A  Home  for  poor  children  was  established  in  1871'. 
The  number  of  children  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  became  so  great  that  in  1882  a  four-story  brick 
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building,  forty  by  ninety  feet,  was  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  The  children  in  the  Home  in  1884 
numbered  over  four  hundred.  The  buildings  are 
situated  in  a  tract  of  about  fourteen  acres.  The 
property  is  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

MANUFACTORIES  OF  PEEKSKILL. 

The  manufacture  and  working  of  iron  has  from 
early  days  been  the  chief  industry  of  Peekskill,  and 
more  than  any  other  thing  has  caused  the  growth  and 
importance  of  the  place.  Chief  among  the  articles 
of  manufacture  produced  are  stoves,  furnaces  and 
ranges.  In  1884  eight  stove-works  were  in  operation 
in  the  village,  employing  over  seven  hundred  men, 
and  there  were  in  addition  the  machine-shop  of  An- 
derson Brothers,  the  works  of  the  old  Peekskill  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  an  emory  manufactory,  two  shirt-fac- 
tories and  a  manufactory  of  lamp  fixtures. 

The  iron  business  in  Peekskill  was  begun  in  the  year 
1820  by  Stephen  Gregory,  a  man  of  very  considerable 
mechanical  ability.  He  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  plowshares  in  a  little  shop  about  fifteen  by  eigh- 
teen feet  in  extent,  located  opposite  the  point  where 
Kipp's  livery  stable  now  stands,  on  Main  Street,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  street.  From 
there  he  moved  across  to  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street  into  a  new  and  somewhat  larger  foundry  which 
he  built  on  the  lot  where  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
afterwards  stood.  At  first  the  manufacture  was  carried 
on  in  an  exceedingly  primitive  style.  The  fire  which 
melted  the  iron  was  brought  to  the  proper  degreeof  heat 
by  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  bellows,  which  was  at  first 
operated  by  his  wife,  aud  then,  as  the  business  ex- 
panded, by  a  horse.  Pig  iron  was  too  large  to  be 
melted  by  his  simple  apparatus  and  he  used  old  stove- 
plates  and  old  plow  castings  instead.  The  cupola 
which  he  used  to  contain  the  melted  iron  could  be 
carried  around  by  two  men,  and  the  melted  fluid  was 
poured  from  it  into  the  moulds  over  a  lip  shaped 
like  that  of  a  pitcher.  He  used  coke  and  charcoal  in 
melting  his  iron,  and  prepared  his  own  coke  in  a  little 
oven  which  stood  in  the  rear  of  his  second  foundry. 

Gregory  afterwards  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  started  another  foundry.  He  subsequently  opera- 
ted a  foundry  in  Port  Chester,  and  from  that  place 
came  to  Tarrytown,  where  he  was  not  engaged  in 
business.  From  Tarrytown  he  returned  to  Peekskill, 
where  he  died  in  1847,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

The  foundry  was  bought  by  Gregory's  brother  and 
lay  idle  until  purchased,  about  1825  by  James  Wiley. 
About  1828  James  Wiley  died,  and  his  brother,  Bern- 
ard and  Eber  Conklin  succeeded  him,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Wiley  &  Conklin,  James  H.  Conklin  being 
probably  a  silent  partner.  The  paper-mill  of  Gross 
&  Ritter,  at  Annsville,  having  burned  down,  Wiley 
&  Couklin  built  a  foundry  on  its  site,  and  moved 
thither  about  1831.  February  1,  1834,  James  H. 
Conklin  and  James  Taylor  were  admitted  as  partners, 
the  firm  becoming  Wiley,  Conklin  &  Co.  In  1835 
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they  moved  back  to  Peekskill  and  occupied  a  build- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  Division  Street,  about  fifty 
feet  south  of  the  present  National  Bank-  In  the 
same  year  Reuben  R.  Finch,  who  had  formerly  kept 
a  dry-goods  store  in  Peekskill,  became  a  partner. 
Up  to  this  time  the  firm  had  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  plowshares  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements,  but  through  Mr.  Finch's  influ- 
ence they  now  began  the  manufacture  of  stoves  also. 
In  1837  Bernard  Wiley  and  the  Conklins  withdrew 
from  the  business,  and  Finch,  Taylor  &  Co.  became 
their  successors,  Elihu  E.  Baker  being  the  company. 
In  1840  Messrs.  Finch  and  Baker  went  out,  taking 
the  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  leaving  Mr.  Tay- 
lor the  real  estate.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Taylor  as- 
sociated Mr.  Flagler  with  him,  and  the  two  operated 
the  foundry  for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  they  failed. 
Stores  have  now  taken  the  place  of  their  build- 
ing. 

Messrs.  Finch  &  Baker,  after  withdrawing  from  the 
foundry,  on  Division  Street,  purchased  a  building  on 
Centre  Street  (now  Central  Avenue),  and  started  a 
foundry  where  they  manufactured  articles  of  hus- 
bandry, caldrons,  plows,  machinery  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  stoves.  It  was  not  until  about  1856  that  the 
foundry  became  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture 
of  stoves.  After  various  changes  in  the  proprietorship, 
in  1867  "  The  Union  Stove-Works  "  was  incorporated, 
Uriah  Hill,  son-in-law  of  Reuben  R.  Finch,  being 
president  ;  Reuben  R.  Finch,  Jr.,  vice-president  ; 
Nathan  L.  Finch,  his  brother,  secretary;  and  Peter  B. 
Acker,  son-in-law  of  Reuben  R.  Finch,  treasurer. 
On  the  death  of  Nathan  L.  Finch,  in  1869,  Mr.  Acker 
became  both  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  no  further 
change  in  the  company  has  occurred  -ince.  The 
company  claim  for  Mr.  Acker  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  nickel-plating  of  stoves,  which  gives 
them  so  handsome  an  appearance.  They  employ 
about  one  hundred  moulders  and  about  eighty  other 
hands  in  various  capacities. 

Reuben  R.  Finch,  who  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Peekskill,  is  de- 
scended from  Joseph  Finch,  who  was  born  in  1640. 
In  March,  1664,  Joseph  Finch  settled  in  Greenwich, 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  where  he  married  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  John  Austin,  November  23d  of  the 
same  year.  Until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  wealthy  men  of  the  town.  He  served 
as  one  of  the  selectmen,  was  captain  of  the  town 
company  and  four  times  honored  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men by  election  to  the  office  of  constable,  a  post  at 
that  time  of  high  importance  and  honor.  He  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1714,  leaving  children, — 
Joseph,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  and  two  other  daughters  whose  names  are  not 
known. 

Jonathan,  the  third  son,  was  born  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.  The  first  account  of  him  is  dated  March  18, 
1708,  when  he,  with  a  number  of  others,  signed  the 
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protest  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan's  running  a  mill 
"  while  he  continued  in  ye  work  of  ye  ministry." 
His  wife  was  Abigail,  and  he  left  children, — Nathan 
and  Abigail,  and  also  a  daughter  whose  name  is  un- 
known, who  married  Charles  Green. 

Nathan  Finch,  their  first  child,  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  in  1718.  He  died  in- 1803,  leaving  five 
children, — Jonathan,  Nathan,  Lydia,  Abigail  and 
Deborah. 

Jonathan  Finch  was  born  in  17.r>0,  died  April  25, 
1836,  "Aged  eighty-five  years,  four  months  and 
twenty-six  days."  His  first  wife,  Deborah  Lockwood, 
died  May  2,  1817,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His 
second  wife,  Rhoda  Potts,  died  October  16, 1866,  aged 
eighty- six  years. 

Reuben  Finch,  his  only  child  was  born  in  Stan- 
wich,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  July  19,  1773.  He 
married  Abigail  Reynolds,  who  was  born  in  Stanwich, 
November  13,  1774,  and  died  June  6,  1861.  They 
were  married  October  5,  1794.  Their  children  were 
Reuben  R.,  Deborah,  Amos,  Nathan,  Lockwood,  Mary, 
Jonathan,  Hannah,  Julia  E.  and  George. 

Reuben  Reynolds  Finch  was  born  in  Stam  ford 
Conn.,  September  24,  1795.  In  1826  he  removed  to 
Peekskill  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  mercantile 
pursuits. 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  Feekskill  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  farmers  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  extending  as  far  as  Patterson,  in  Dutch- 
ess County,  and  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  the  produce  of 
all  that  region  was  brought  to  Peekskill  to  be  for- 
warded to  New  York,  thus  creating  a  large  local 
trade  in  the  village.  The  business  of  pork-packing 
was  largely  carried  on,  and  Mr.  Finch  was  extensively 
engaged  in  that  industry.  He  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing  shoes,  and  employed  many 
men  in  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country  and 
in  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  In  1830  he  established  a 
stove  manufactory  in  Peekskill,  and  thus  became  the 
pioneer  in  one  of  the  most  important  business  enter- 
prises in  the  county.  He  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  James  Taylor,  the  firm-name  being  Taylor  & 
Finch,  and  established  the  business  on  Division 
Street.  They  soon  after  took  into  partnership  Elihu 
E.  Baker,  and  the  firm-name  became  Finch,  Taylor 
&  Co.  This  firm  was  dissolved,  and  he  and  his  part- 
ner, Elihu  E.  Raker,  continued  the  business,  the  firm 
being  R.  R.  Finch  &  Co.,  and  opened  a  salesroom  in 
New  York.  Subsequently  he  admitted  to  partnership 
his  son,  Edward  B.  Finch,  and  William  Roardman, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Uriah  Hill,  J r.  Mr.  Roardman 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Finch,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  sold  the  entire  business  to  his  son,  Edward  B. 
Finch,  and  his  son-in-law,  Joel  W.  Frost,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  California  excitement,  resold  the  estab- 
lishment to  Mr.  Finch,  to  engage  in  business  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Finch  continued  it,  taking  as 
partners  his  sons  Reuben  R.,  Jr.,  and  Nathan,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Uriah  Hill,  Jr.,  who,  having  acquired  the  ' 


whole  interest  in  the  lusiness,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Finch,  in  1802,  had  it  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Union  Stove  Works."  This  name  was 
given  to  the  business  by  Edward  B.  Finch  and  Joel 
W.  Frost  when  they  were  the  owners,  and  about  this 
time  the  extensive  buildings  in  Centre  Street  were 
erected. 

Mr.  Finch  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Brush,  of  an  old  Long  Island  family.  Their  children 
were  Alethea,  wife  of  Uriah  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Peekskill; 
Edward  B.,  of  New  York  ;  Mary,  wife  of  James  Mer- 
ritt,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Sarah,  who  died  unmarried; 
Reuben  R.,  of  Peekskill ;  Delia,  wife  of  Joel  W. 
Frost,  after  whose  decease  she  married  Benjamin  F. 
Depew ;  Nathan,  deceased;  Angeline,  wife  of  Peter 
B.  Acker,  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  Benjamin,  who  died  uir 
married,  and  Emily;  wife  of  John  D.  Hutchinson, of 
Peekskill. 

After  suffering  for  some  years  from  feeble  health 
Mr.  Finch  died  in  September,  1865. 

To  his  energy  Peekskill  is  indebted  for  no  small 
part  of  its  prosperity.  He  was  active  in  procuring 
the  charter  of  the  now  Westchester  County  National 
Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  directors, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  apportioning  the 
stock  among  the  subscribers.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal stockholders  of  the  Peekskill  Academy,  and  was 
energetic  in  projecting  and  sustaining  this  educational 
institution.  He  erected  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  Main 
Street  and  owned  it  until  his  death.  The  extensive 
buildings  of  the  "  Union  Stove  Works  "  are  among 
the  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  of  a  traveler  as  he 
lands  in  the  village,  and  their  productions  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Finch  had  been  for 
nearly  forty  years  a  resident  of  the  village,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  had  been  closely  identified  with  its 
interests  and  advancement.  The  business  he  estab- 
lished is  continued  with  increased  facilities  by  his 
descendants,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  most 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  county. 
In  1882  his  grandson,  James  W.  Finch,  started  a  new 
foundry  in  Peekskill,  and  thus  assists  to  continue  the 
business  which  was  founded  by  his  grandfather. 

The  old  Gregory  foundry  on  Main  Street  was  re- 
fitted in  18:54,  and  occupied  by  Henry  Robinson  and 
.Fames  Hawes,  under  the  firm-name  of  Ilawes  & 
Robinson,  who  manufactured  plows  and  grate-frames 
for  Ward  &  Goadby,  of  New  York.  After  about  two 
years  they  failed.  Then  Hawes  and  Abraham  N. 
Griffin,  his  son-in-law,  bought  the  foundry,  and  had 
it  removed  to  the  lower  dock,  where  they  carried  on 
business  under  the  firm-name  of  Ilawes  &  Griffin.  It 
was  afterwards  owned  by  Hawes,  Roake  &  Co.,  in 
1841  by  Roake  &  Clements  (John  C.  Roake  and  Peter 
Q.  Clements),  and  in  184.")  or  184(5  by  Judson  H.  Gilbert 
&  Son.  The  fixtures  were  subsequently  sold  and 
taken  to  Stuyvesant,  up  the  river,  to  fit  up  the  foundry 
of  Backus  &  Co.    The  old  building  was  for  some  time 
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afterwards  occupied  by  Niles  Frost,  Jr.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stove  brick,  and  was  then  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  foundry  of  the  Mutual  Stove  Com- 
pany. 

In  1841  Thomas  Southard,  a  former  furniture 
dealer  and  cabinet-maker  of  Peekskill,  and  John  H. 
Hyatt  started  a  stove  foundry  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
old  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street.  In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Hyatt  with- 
drew, and,  with  the  exception  of  another  year,  when 
Samuel  Utter,  of  New  York,  was  a  partner,  Mr. 
Southard  conducted  the  business  alone  until  January 
1,  1857,  when  Charles  H.  Frost  became  associated 
with  him.  Mr.  Southard  died  in  November,  1859, 
and  his  son,  William  D.  Southard,  succeeded  him. 
After  various  further  changes,  the  firm,  in  1884, 
was  Southard,  Robertson  &  Co.,  William  D.  South- 
ard, George  W.  Robertson  and  William  Corry 
being  the  partners.  The  manufactory  is  known  as 
"The  People's  Stove  Works."  The  number  of 
moulders  employed  averages  seventy-five,  and  of  other 
employees  about  sixty. 

Judson  H.  Gilbert  started  the  erection  of  a  stove 
works  on  Central  Avenue,  west  of  the  manufactory  of 
Reuben  R.  Finch,  in  1844,  but  was  not  able  to  com- 
plete it,  and  was  bought  out  by  Washington  S.  Whit- 
ney and  Coffin  S.  Brown.  James  De  La  Montanya 
succeeded  Mr.  Brown,  and  Watson  Sanford  succeeded 
Mr.  De  La  Montanya.  After  a  number  of  changes 
a  stock  company,  known  as  "  The  National  Stove 
Company,"  was  organized  in  1865  to  run  the  works, 
with  Watson  Sanford  as  president  and  John  Truslow  as 
vice-president.  In  1881,  after  several  further  changes, 
the  "  Sanford  National  Stove  Works  "  was  incorpor- 
ated, with  George  D.  Sanford  as  president,  and  no 
other  officers.  The  number  of  moulders  employed 
averages  about  fifty,  with  about  thirty-five  other 
hands. 

The  Peekskill  Stove  Works  was  established  in 
1853,  by  John  H.  Hyatt,  on  Water  Street.  It  was 
managed  successively  by  Montross,  Lent  &  Co.,  and 
by  a  Stock  Company.  In  1879  the  property  came 
into  the  possession  of  Isaac  J.  Baxter,  who  has  since 
operated  there  the  I.  J.  Baxter  Iron- Works.  This 
manufactory  employs  an  average  of  thirty  hands. 

Montross,  Lent  &  Co.  purchased  the  Peekskill 
Stove- Works  from  John  H.  Hyatt,  August  12, 1865, 
the  firm  being  composed  of  Isaac  T.  Montross,  C  C. 
Lent,  A.  B.  Pollock  and  P.  B.  States.  In  1870  Mr. 
States  withdrew  ;  in  1872  they  moved  to  their  present 
establishment  on  the  lower  dock.  Mr.  Pollock  died 
in  1878,  and  the  firm  became  Montross  &  Lent,  as  it  is 
at  present.  This  manufactory  retains  the  name  of 
"The  Peekskill  Stove  Works."  The  number  of  hands 
employed  averages  about  ninety. 

The  American  Stove  Company  was  incorporated 
October  20,  1867,  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  with  D.  J.  Haight  as  president  and 
Isaac  J.  Baxter  as  superintendent.  Their  works  were 


located  on  the  upper  dock.  After  some  years  opera- 
tion this  company  failed.  In  1881  Fly  &  Ramsay, 
a  firm  established  in  Troy  in  1868,  took  the  works, 
and  continue  the  manufacture  of  stoves  at  present. 
The  firm  is  composed  of  Nathan  L.  Ely  &  D.  S.  Ram- 
say. The  number  of  hands  employed  averages  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  Mutual  Stove  Company  was  a  co-operative 
concern,  born  of  a  moulders'  strike,  and  was  organ- 
ized in  June,  1870,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  James  W.  Husted 
was  its  first  president.  It  failed,  and  the  real- 
estate  became  the  property  of  Morris  H.  Clinton,  a 
lumberman,  the  plant  going  elsewhere.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  the  National  Stove  Company,  a  New 
York  City  concern,  with  J.  B.  Thomas,  president. 
They  have  the  plant  of  the  old  "National  Stove  Com- 
pany."   The  number  of  men  employed  averages  fifty. 

The  firm  of  Finch  &  Co.,  composed  of  James  W. 
Finch  and  Charles  W.  McCutchen,  began  business 
at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Brown  Streets,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1882.  They  manufacture  a  general  line  of 
medium  priced  stoves  and  ranges  and  employ  about 
thirty-five  men. 

The  Old  Peekskill  Plow  Works. — In  the 
winter  of  1826 — 27,  Seth  Hoyt  erected  a  building  on 
Main  Street,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  plows 
and  plow-castings.  Upon  his  death  a  few  years  later 
his  former  superintendent,  Truman  Minor,  carried  on 
the  business  for  a  time.  In  1835,  he  and  Frost  Hor- 
ton  formed  a  partnership,  the  firm  name  being  Minor 
&  Horton.  In  1839,  George  W.  Depew,  one  of  the 
first  two  apprentices  in  the  iron  business  in  the  vil- 
lage, (Colonel  John  H.  Hyatt  having  bet  the  other) 
was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  then  became  Minor, 
Horton  &  Co.  Mr.  Minor  sold  his  interest  in  1855 
to  Edward  B.  Finch,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Finch's  interest  was  bought  by  the  other  partners. 
The  sons  of  the  partners,  George  W.  Depew,  Jr.,  and 
Stephen  D.  Horton,  were  granted  the  interest  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Finch,  and  the  firm-name  became 
Horton,  Depew  &  Sons.  In  1864  Mr.  Depew,  Sr., 
sold  his  interest  to  James  B.  Brown,  who  shortly  after 
acquired  the  interests  of  Frost  Horton  and  Stephen 
D.  Horton.  Mr.  Brown  then  formed  a  stock  company 
to  operate  the  plow  works,  which  was  called  the 
Peekskill  Plow  Company.  About  1870  the  company 
moved  their  establishment  to  Newark,  N.  J„  inflict- 
ing thereby  a  severe  blow  to  Peekskill's  prosperity. 
In  1878,  having  been  burned  out  at  Newark,  they 
established  their  works  at  Yonkers,  where,  under  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Plow  Company,  they  do  an 
extensive  business  at  present. 

The  Centre  Dock  Foundky  was  established  in 
1835  on  the  Centre  Dock  by  Judson  H.  Gilbert,  Alex- 
ander Fairley,  and  Dr.  James  Fountain,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Gilbert,  Fairley  &  Co.  For  many 
years  it  was  operated  by  David  L.  Seymour  &  Sons, 
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who,  under  the  name  of  the  Peekskill  Manufacturing 
Company,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar-mills 
and  brick  machinery,  and  executed  general  jobbing 
work.  A  short  time  after  Mr.  Seymour's  death, 
which  occurred  about  1880,  the  concern  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  and  in  1884  was  being  operated  to  a 
limited  extent  by  S.  Fletcher  Allen. 

A  wire  works,  established  at  Annsville  in  the  year 
1835,  by  Stoutenburgh,  Marroll  &  Co.,  under  the 
superintendent'}'  of  Thomas  Wallace,  who  died  not 
many  years  ago,  the  owner  of  an  extensive  wire  mill 
at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  was  an  industry  which  assumed 
great  importance.  In  1878  the  mills  became  the 
property  of  R.  H.  Wolff  &  Co.,  of  93  John  Street, 
New  York,  who  enlarged  them  very  considerably. 
They  employed  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hands,  and  their  weekly  pay-roll  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand  dollars.  These  mills  were 
burned  on  the  25th  of  August,  1883,  with  a  loss  of 
$180,000,  upon  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  $131,- 
840.  The  proprietors  decided  not  to  rebuild  at  Anns- 
ville, but  moved  their  business  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  burning  of  these  mills  was  the  largest  and  most 
destructive  fire  that  ever  occurred  at  Peekskill,  and 
their  removal  was  felt  as  a  great  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  place. 

The  Peekskill  Blast-Furnace,  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Annsville  Creek,  was  built  in  1853  by  the 
Peekskill  Iron  Company,  a  corporation  of  which  the 
principal  members  were  Warren  and  Uriah  A.  Mur- 
doch, of  New  York,  and  Seth  Allen  of  Peekskill,  the 
last  named  gentleman  being  the  agent  and  manager. 
The  furnace  was  operated  a  number  of  years  success- 
fully, and  manufactured  a  superior  quality  of  pig- 
iron.  It  was  connected  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
about  six  miies  in  length,  belonging  to  the  company, 
with  the  Croft  Iron  Mine  in  Putnam  County,  and 
from  ore  from  this  mine  and  other  mines  belonging 
to  the  company  in  Dutchess  County  and  at  Lake 
Champlain,  the  iron  was  manufactured.  The  present 
owners  of  the  furnace  are  the  estates  of  T.  J.  F.  Flint 
and  Luther  Clark,  both  of  whom  were  New  Yorkers. 
Owing  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  iron  the  furnace 
has  not  been  running  for  about  five  or  six  years, 
although  but  recently  before  that  time  enlarged  and 
remodeled.  The  furnace  is  seventy  feet  high  and 
sixteen  feet  wide  across  the  boshes. 

In  1831  Samuel  H.  Hurd  started  a  pottery  on 
Water  Street,  where  the  works  of  I.  J.  Baxter  are  now 
located.  Abraham  H.  Lord  succeeded  him,  and  con- 
verted the  pottery  into  a  fire-brick  works.  This  was 
about  the  year  1850.  He  moved  his  business  directly 
across  the  street.  About  1860  Ardeuus  R.  Free 
became  the  owner,  and  in  1  x<  1 7  Stephen  1).  Horton 
and  William  Mabie  succeeded  him  under  the  firm 
name  of  Horton  &  Mabie.  They  are  the  present 
proprietors.  Their  manufactures  include  all  shapes 
of   fire-bricks,    stove    and    range   linings,  cupola 


brick,  and  the  like.  They  employ  about  fourteen 
men. 

Stephen  D.  Horton,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Horton  &  Mabie,  is  also  the  sheriff  of  Westchester 
County.  He  was  born  in  Peekskill,  February  17, 1837, 
his  ancestry  being  among  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
dating  back  to  the  times  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  is  the 
eighth  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Barnabas  Horton, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Southold,  Long 
Island,  in  1640.  The  line  of  ancestry  is  as  follows: 
1.  Barnabas;  2.  Joseph;  3.  David;  4.  Daniel;  5. 
Stephen  ;  6.  Wright ;  7.  Frost ;  8.  Stephen  D.  His 
father,  Hon.  Frost  Horton,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
this  county,  was  born  September  15,  1806,  and  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  Legislature  in  1858.  He 
also  held  many  village  offices,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  business  in  Peekskill.  He  married  Phebe 
Tompkins,  a  connection  of  Governor  Daniel  B. 
Tompkins.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children — 
Stephen  D.  and  Cornelia  twins,  (the  latter  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen),  and  William  James,  w  ho  is  the 
present  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Yorktown.  Frost 
Horton  died,  much  lamented  by  the  community, 
November  11,  1880,  and  the  village  lost  a  useful  and 
worthy  citizen.  His  son,  Stephen  D.,  obtained  his 
early  education  at  the  well-known  Peekskill  Acad- 
emy, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  business  in 
the  foundry  of  the  plough  manufactory  in  which  his 
father  was  a  partner.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  became  a  partner.  The  firm  was  at  first 
Horton  &  Depew,  afterwards  changed  to  Horton, 
Dcpew  <N;  Sons.  The  extensive  trade  which  this  firm 
had  with  the  South  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  aud  in 
1864  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business.  He 
next  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mowing-machines 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Horton  &  Mabie,  after- 
wards the  "Peek>kill  Manufacturing  Company."' 
The  business  waB  sold  to  David  L.  Seymour,  and,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Mabie,  Mr.  Horton  engaged  in 
the  business  of  making  stove-lining  and  fire-bricks 
having  bought  the  establishment  of  A.  EL  Free,  and 
in  this  business  he  still  continues.  He  has  been  a 
life-long  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  political  matters,  and  has  been 
trustee  of  the  village  of  Peekskill  for  several  terms, 
and  four  times  elected  president. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Westchester 
County  by  a  majority  of  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  the  largest  ever  given  for  acounty 
officer  when  there  were  two  tickets  in  the  field,  which 
is  the  best  possible  proof  of  his  popularity  as  a 
citizen. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
Westchester  Commandery.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Cortlandt  Cemetery  Association,  and  one  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Westchester  County  National  Hank,  of 
which  his  father  was  one  of  the  original  founders. 
He  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  society. 
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He  married  Emma  C,  daughter  of  Joshua  Horton, 
of  the  town  of  Cortlandt.  They  have  one  son, 
Stephen  F.,  now  a  student  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Horton's  mother  is  yet  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Katie  Purdy,  is  also 
living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four. 

A  factory  was  built  on  the  eastern  end  of  Main 
Street  a  number  of  years  ago  by  George  Dayton,  to 
make  lamp  brackets  and  lamp  fixtures.  It  belongs  at 
present  to  Finch  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  stove  works  on 
Brown  Street,  but  has  not  been  operated  for  about  a 
year. 

The  Plaster  Mill  of  Robert  Mackellar,  located 
on  Central  Avenue,  just  above  the  Union  Stove 
Works,  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  flouring  mill,  which 
was  built  probably  only  a  i-hort  time  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution.  Sloops  were  at  that  time  able  to  run 
up  the  estuary  of  Magrigaries  Brook,  nearly  to  this 
point,  and  receive  cargoes  of  flour  for  New  York. 

The  New  York  Emory  Company  occupy  a  stone 
building  on  the  upper  dock,  erected  by  Paulding  & 
Brown  for  a  plow  works.  The  company  came  there 
in  January,  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  emory 
which  is  mined  back  in  the  country.  They  did  not 
find  it  of  very  good  quality,  and  finally  began  to  use 
imported  emory  instead.  The  emory  is  crushed  into 
powder  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Alfred  C. 
Post,  of  New  York,  is  president  of  the  company  ;  W, 
H.  B.  Post  is  secretary,  and  A.  G.  Sinclair,  superin- 
tendent. The  number  of  hands  employed  varies 
from  twelve  to  sixteen. 

The  Machine  Works  of  Anderson  Brothers,  at 
present  located  on  Hudson  Avenue,  near  South  Street, 
was  established  by  H.  &  E.  Anderson,  the  present 
proprietors,  in  1867.  They  manufacture  steam  en- 
gines and  general  machinery,  and  employ  about  half 
a  dozen  men. 

The  Shirt  Manufactory  of  T.  J.  Maxwell,  on 
the  corner  of  Division  and  Paulding  Streets,  was 
established  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Bloomer,  King 
&  Co.,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
proprietor  in  1882.  It  affords  employment  to  about 
twenty  persons,  mostly  women,  at  the  building,  and 
a  considerable  number  outside.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  manufacture  ladies'  underwear  in  the 
portion  of  the  building  on  Main  Street,  located 
above  the  corporation  rooms. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  Westchester  County 
there  are  few  who  have  achieved  a  more  honorable 
record  than  George  W.  Robertson.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  October  19,  1838.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  subsequently  at  the  Peekskill 
Academy,  then  under  the  able  care  of  Albert  Wells, 
and  in  1856  he  was  a  student  at  Charlottesville  Uni- 
versity. Upon  leaving  sehool  he  resolved  to  learn 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  served  a  three  years'  ap- 
prenticeship. '  . 


The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  occurred  when  he 
had  reached  early  manhood,  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  enlist  from  Peekskill.  Joining  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  Regiment,  he  participated  in  all  its 
engagements,  and  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  w  as  slight- 
ly wounded.  In  this  engagement  he  personally  se- 
cured from  capture  the  flag  of  the  Newburgh  Howitzer 
Company,  and  returned  it  to  Captain  Ellis  on  bis  re- 
turn to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  scout  in  1861,  and  in  1862,  as  lieutenant 
of  Company  "B,"  Seventy-first  Regiment,  he  acted 
as  adjutant  of  the  left  wing,  under  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Cole.  Erom  1863  to  1868  he  was  superintendent  ' 
and  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Elevator  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1868  he  returned  to  Peekskill, 
and  succeeded  Charles  H.  Frost  in  the  foundry  busi- 
ness, and  has  ever  since  been  an  active  member  of 
the  firm  of  Southard,  Robertson  &  Company,  of 
Water  Street  and  Peck  Slip,  New  York  City.  The 
foundry,  which  is  located  in  the  village  of  Peeks- 
kill,  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  firm  is  among  the 
largest  stove  manufacturers  in  the  State.  During 
his  entire  business  life  he  has  been  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  public  citizens  of  Peekskill.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  water  commissioner,  and 
twice  re-elected,  and  was  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
president  of  the  board.  The  village  is  indebted  to 
him  in  no  small  degree  for  its  present  very  efficient 
system  of  water-works.  It  was  in  just  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  merit  that  he  received  from  the  Re- 
publican party  the  nomination  for  member  of  Assem- 
bly in  1881,  a  nomination  which  was  ratified  by  his 
election.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  manufactures,  and  Commerce  and  Nav- 
igation, and  was  known  as  a  faithful  representative 
of  the  district  which  did  an  honor  to  itself  by  elect- 
ing him.  Pressing  business  engagements  caused  him 
to  decline  renomination.  Through  his  active  instru- 
mentality the  "Cortlandt  Cemetery  Association  "  was 
organized  in  January,  1884,  and  of  this  association 
he  is  president. 

In  1868  he  became  connected  with  St.  Paul's  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  from  thence  onward  he 
has  been  one  of  its  leading  members,  and  unsparing 
both  of  his  labor  and  his  means  to  advance  its  welfare 
and  increase  its  usefulness.  For  nine  years  he  has  been 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  is  the 
present  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
financial  plan  proposed  by  him  has,  through  the  per- 
fection of  its  working,  been  one  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  well-known  prosperity  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  descended  from  an  honorable  an- 
cestry. His  father,  James  Robertson,  was  a  very 
prominent  business  man  of  New  York,  and  is  noted 
as  the  inventor  of  the  stop-cock  and  the  hydrants 
used  in  connection  with  the  Croton  water-works,  and 
was  alderman  for  theSeventeeuth  Ward  in  1847-48.  He 
came  to  Peekskill  in  1850,  and  purchased  of  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  homestead,  a 
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place  of  great  historic  interest.  Oa  that  place  he  is 
now  passing  the  evening  of  his  days  in  calm  retire- 
ment. He  married  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Albert 
Canfield.  Their  ten  children  are  Charles  F.,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Missouri ;  James  H.,  of  the  firm  of 
Sax  &  Robertson,  New  York ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Joseph  Dixon,  of  St.  Louis;  Amelia,  wife  of  Bishop 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  now  residing  in  Minneapolis;  Emily  R.,  wife  of 
William  D.  Southard;  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Wilson, 
of  St.  Louis;  Frederick,  now  living  with  his  par- 
ents on  the  Van  Cortlandt  homestead ;  Augusta, 
wife  of  Arthur  Morse,  deceased ;  Albert,  who  died 
in  New  Orleans  in  1868  ;  and  George  W.,  who  mar- 
ried Ella,  daughter  of  Marine  Ruffher,  of  Cincin- 
nati. They  have  two  children  now  living,  Carrie  and 
Pearl.  Three  of  their  offspring,  Susie,  Minnie  and 
Ella,  died  in  early  childhood,  the  last  two  in  1877, 
and  an  addition  to  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Peekskill  was  erected  by  Mr.  Robertson  as 
a  memorial  of  them. 

In  1878  Mr.  Robertson  was  the  organizer  of  Vos- 
burg  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  for  three  years  its  command- 
er. This  Post  is  a  flourishing  organization,  and 
numbers  more  than  one  hundred  members  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  River  Traffic. — The  earliest  commerce  of 
the  town  and  vicinity  was  conducted  at  a  dock  located 
on  what  is  now  called  the  Boland  Farm.  Later  it 
was  transferred  to  Pemart's  dock,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peekskill  Creek,  where  the  blast  furnace  is  now  lo- 
cated. To  a  certain  Captain  Swim,  w  ho  sailed  a  mar- 
ket-sloop from  this  dock  in  the  year  1773,  is  said  to 
belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  skipper  to 
run  a  boat  between  Peekskill  and  New  York.  The 
water  at  the  mouth  of  Annsville  Creek  was  formerly 
much  deeper  than  now,  and  the  landing  facilities  were 
excellent.  The  growth  of  the  village  at  a  point  fur- 
ther down  the  river  caused  the  landing  place  of  ves- 
sels to  he  transferred  thither,  and  Pemart's  dock  lost 
its  importance.  Before  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
roads Peekskill  was  the  depot  from  which  Westches- 
ter County  for  miles  around,  from  a  large  portion  of 
Putnam  County,  and  even  from  Connecticut,  shipped 
their  produce  to  New  York  City.  Apples  and  other 
fruit,  butter,  potatoes,  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  live  pigs 
and  dressed  pork  were  the  principal  articles  of  ship- 
ment, and  were  received  in  such  quantities  as  to  give 
employment  at  one  time,  when  this  commerce  was  at 
its  height,  to  six  market-sloops,  while  three  passenger 
steamboats  also  shared  in  the  business. 

Among  the  captains  of  the  market-sloops  were 
Thomas  Brown,  Charles  A.  Depew,  Frederick  W. 
Flanagan,  Barnet  Requa,  B.  F.  Sherwood,  Ambrose 
Cock,  Isaac  Conkling,  Isaac  Depew,  Solomon  Bun- 
dle, Janu  s  H.  Travis,  John  L.  Travis,  Frederick  \Y. 
Requa,  William  II.  Lyon  and  Edward  Lyon.  The 

building  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  Biver  Rail- 
roads, and  the  adoption  of  quicker  methods  of  river 


travel,  were  a  death  blow  to  the  traffic  of  these 

sloops. 

The  early  days  on  the  river,  when  it  furnished  al- 
most the  only  avenue  of  commerce,  were  full  of  life 
and  bustle.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  some  years  run 
a  boat  between  Peekskill  and  New  York,  and  had 
quite  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  route.  In  1832 
he  began  operations  with  the  steamboat  "  Westches- 
ter," having,  as  he  avers  in  a  card  to  the  public  some 
time  later,  no  interest  in  any  other  boat  in  the  North 
River.  He  met  with  a  rival  in  the  "  Water- Witch," 
a  steamboat  which  was  owned  by  an  association  of  the 
people  all  along  the  river,  and  farmers  back  in  the 
country,  and  which  was  designed  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  extravagant  charges  of  steamboat-owners. 
The  rivalry  between  the  "  Water- Witch  "  and  the 
Commodore's  craft  waxed  so  hot,  that  the  former  fin- 
ally began  to  charge  only  one  shilling  (twelve  and  a 
half  cents)  for  passage  from  New  York  to  Peekskill. 
The  losses  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  rates  resulted 
in  some  of  the  stockholders  in  the  "Water-Witch" 
losing  courage,  and  the  wily  Commodore  was  enabled 
to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  her.  After  that  the 
rivalry  ceased.  The  "Water-Witch"  was  but  one  of 
several  boats  owned  at  different  times  by  similar 
associations,  all  of  which  brought  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

June  6,  1831,  the  "General  Jackson,"  plying  be- 
tween Peekskill  and  New  York,  exploded  on  her  down 
trip  off  Grassy  Point,  and  all  the  front  portion  of  the 
cabin  v.'as  torn  away.  Three  persons  were  killed  out- 
right,— the  fireman,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
who  had  just  tripped  on  board  laughing  and  talking 
gaily,  and  William  Mitchell,  a  resident  of  Peekskill. 
Beverly  Rathboue,  of  Peekskill,  was  injured  so  se- 
verely that  he  died  some  time  after  the  accident. 
Jacob  Vanderbilt,  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  cap- 
tain of  the  boat,  and  escaped  without  injury.  The 
date  of  the  explosion  of  the  "  General  Jackson  "  was 
indicated  in  almanacs  for  years  after. 

In  1841  occurred  a  great  contest  between  two  morn- 
ing steamboats,  the  "  Telegraph  "  and  the  "  Kos- 
ciusko," which  divided  the  people  of  Peekskill  into 
two  parties,  each  favoring  a  different  boat.  In  their 
haste  to  outstrip  each  other,  these  boats  more  than 
once  carried  passengers  beyond  their  stopping  places, 
and  one  morning,  each  being  anxious  to  have  the 
first  chance  of  securing  passengers  at  the  towns  be- 
low, they  drew  out  of  their  landing-place,  at  Peeks- 
kill,  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  leaving 
fifty  disappointed  passengers  behind.  Like  the 
gallant  warrior  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
the  "  Kosciusko,"  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  left  the  "Telegraph"  in  possession  of 
the  route.  The  "  Telegraph "  ran  between  Peeks- 
kill  and  New  York  for  many  years  after. 

In  the  year  1S4">  a  bridge  was  built  by  Colonel 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  across  the  wide  estuary  of 
Annsville  Creek,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  present 
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railroad  bridge.  A  dock  and  hotel  were  also  built  by 
him  at  Roa  Hook. 

Some  of  the  large  steamboats  which  could  not  land 
at  Peekskill  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  made  Van  Cortlandt's  dock  a  stopping  place, 
and  the  people  of  Peekskill  traveled  to  or  from  them 
by  way  of  the  bridge.  This  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  when  the  passage  of  the  rail- 
road along  the  river  in  1849  rendered  the  landing  of 
steamboats  there  unnecessary.  The  bridge  was  al- 
lowed to  go  uncared  for,  and  the  moving  of  ice  and 
the  stress  of  wind  and  weather  soon  accomplished  its 
destruction.  The  hotel  was  taken  down  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  valuable  gravel  on  which  it  was 
built, 

Harvey  P.  Farrington,  who  from  early  life  has  been 
connected  with  the  transportation  business  on  the 
Hudson  and  other  waters  adjacent  to  New  York,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Harrison,  Westchester  County, 
July  21,  1820.  His  father  was  also  engaged  in  the 
same  business  for  many  years-  At  first  Mr.  Farring- 
ton ran  several  sloops,  but  subsequently  used  steam 
vessels  and  barges  for  transporting  freight.  At  a  later 
period  he  became  connected  with  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company,  Irving  Savings  Bank  and  Irving 
National  Bank,  being  a  director  in  the  two  last- 
named  institutions.  He  is  also  interested  in  the 
Broadway  Insurance  Company,  and  is  one  of  its  present 
directors. 

His  home  in  Westchester  County  is  situated  at 
Croton-on-Hudson,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  river.  He  married  Martha  J.,  daughter  of 
William  D.  Wells,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  Their  children 
are  Harvey,  Florence,  Elizabeth  and  Jane  L.  Mr. 
Farrington's  father,  David  Farrington,  died  in 
August,  1876.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  is  now  liv- 
ing with  her  son  at  Croton,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine. 

After  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  steamboating  be- 
came less  profitable,  and  during  the  Civil  War  there 
was  a  short  interval  in  which  no  steamboat— at  least 
none  of  importance, — was  running  from  Peekskill. 
The  rates  for  freight  and  passage  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  which  had  at  first  been  moderate, 
during  the  war  became  excessively  high.  In  order  to 
rid  Peekskill  of  the  incubus  of  these  heavy  charges 
and  establish  competition  against  the  railroad,  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  Messrs.  D.  and  T. 
Smith,  of  Nyack,  and  requested  them  to  run  one  of 
their  steamboats  between  Peekskill  and  New  York. 
They  agreed  to  do  so  in  case  they  should  be  guar- 
anteed proper  support.  This  was  promised,  and  in 
the  year  1865,  they  began  running  a  steam- 
boat as  requested.  In  1866  they  built  the  "  Chrys- 
tenah,"  and  placed  her  on  the  route.  In  1879  she  be- 
came the  property  of  Alexander  M.  C.  Smith,  and 
now  (1884)  belongs  to  his  estate. 

In  addition  to  the  "  Chrystenah  "  there  were  run- 
ning in  1884  from  Peekskill  the  propeller  "Sarah 
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A.  Brown,"  owned  by  William  S.Tompkins  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Dyckman,  and  the  propeller  "Pierre  C.  Van 
Wyck,"  owned  and  commanded  by  George  Morton 
and  started  in  1881. 

For  many  years  a  ferry  was  run  between  Peekskill 
and  Caldwell's  Landing  to  connect  with  the  New  York 
and  Albany  boats.  It  was  begun  by  Ward  Hunter 
with  a  periauger.  Then,  as  business  grew  more  brisk, 
he  obtained  a  boat  which  was  operated  by  horses  work- 
ing a  tread-mill.  Another  stride  in  advance  was  made 
by  the  building  of  the  "  Jack  Downing,"  a  steam 
craft,  which  was  owned  by  Ward  Hunter  and  Samuel 
Bard,  of  Caldwell's  Landing.  They  afterwards  ran  - 
another  boat,  called  the  "  Drew,"  but  the  building  of 
a  dock  at  Row  Hook  and  the  passage  of  the  railroad 
along  the  river  eventually  destroyed  their  business. 

Banks.- — Peekskill  contains  one  national  and  one 
savings  bank.  The  former  is  the  older.  It  was  or- 
ganized under  the  old  State  banking  laws,  May  27, 
1833,  by  the  election  of  the  following  board  of  direc- 
tors: General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Reuben  R. 
Finch,  Philip  Clapp,  James  B.  Travis,  Ebenezer 
Frost,  John  Garrison,  Aaron  Ward,  John  Owen, 
Aaron  Vork,  Joshua  Hyatt,  Jonathan  Morehouse  and 
Joseph  H.  Anderson.  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
was  chosen  president  and  Isaac  Seymour  cashier.  Its 
capital  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
opened  for  business,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Division  Streets,  in  September,  1833,  and  at  its 
present  location,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  same 
streets,  May  1,  1834.  This  was  probably  the  first 
bank  instituted  in  Westchester  County,  and,  during 
its  earlier  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  banking  bus- 
iness of  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties  was  trans- 
acted there  and  a  good  deal  of  business  -.\  is  received 
from  Rockland  County,  also.  July  11,  1865,  it  be- 
came a  national  bank,  under  its  present  title  of  the 
"  Westchester  County  National  Bank."  The  total 
dividends  paid  to  stockholders  since  that  time  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  bank  has  also  paid  back  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  capital  to  stockhold- 
ers. June  20,  1884,  the  statement  of  the  bank 
showed  the  capital  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  surplus  fund  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  undivided  profits  nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  dollars  and  deposits,  two  hundred 
and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars. 
The  successive  presidents  have  been  General  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt  (elected  1833),  Isaac  Seymour  (elected 
June  26,  1848),  Charles  A.  G.  Depew  (elected  April  7, 
1851)  and  D.  F.  Clapp  (elected  January  8, 1878).  The 
cashiers  have  been  Isaac  Seymour  (elected  1833),  D. 
F.  Clapp  (elected  June  26,  1848)  and  C.  A.  Pugsler 
(elected  January  14,  1879). 

Dorlin  F.  Clapp,  president  of  the  Westchester 
National  Bank,  was  born  in  Peekskill  November  9, 
1820.  His  grandfather,  Elias  Clapp,  was  a  resident 
of  Dutchess  County,  where  he  married  Mary  Dorlin, 
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and  was  the  son  of  Henry  Clapp,  whose  ancestry  is 
very  fully  traced  in  a  history  of  the  family  bv  Eben- 
ezer  Clapp,  of  Boston.  Philip  Cl.ipp,  son  of  Elias, 
married  Emily  E.,  daughter  of  James  Ferris,  of  New 
Castle.  Their  children  were  Delia,  wife  of  Stephen 
D.  Horton,  ot  a  well-known  family  in  this  county 
(and  after  his  decease  she  married- Walter  Robinson), 
and  Dorlin  F. 

The  younger  days  of  Mr.  Clapp  were  passed  in  his 
native  village,  and  when  of  suitable  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  boarding-school  in  North  Salem.  When  thirteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  Peekskill  Bank  as  messenger 
boy,  and  with  this  institution  he  has  been  continuously 
connected,  having  been  first  advanced  to  the  position 
of  book-keeper  and  teller,  elected  cashier  in  1848 
and  president  in  1875,  in  which  last  position  he  re- 
mains. 

The  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
chosen  by  both  political  parties  to  fill  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  village  since  1852,  and  the  duties  of 
this  responsible  position  have  been  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  There  are  few  who 
are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  af- 
fairs of  this  portion  of  the  county. 

He  married  Fannie,  daughter  of  David  Hart,  of 
Peekskill.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children — 
Phillip,  who  died  December,  1884,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight;  Dorlin,  who  died  in  early  childhood; 
and  Fannie,  wife  of  Frank  H.  McGavie,  now  living 
with  her  father  in  Peekskill.  Mrs.  Clapp  died  July 
1,  1876,  and  rests  with  her  children  in  the  cemetery  ot 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Yorktown.  Mr.  Clapp's  father 
and  grandfather  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  burving- 
ground  at  the  Friends'  Church  in  Peekskill,  and  his 
mother's  grave  is  at  the  church  at  Kirby's  Pond, 
Mount  Kisco,  New  Castle.  Mr.  Clapp  passes  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  his  native  village,  and  by  a 
life  of  honorable  integrity  has  justly  won  the  respect 
of  the  entire  community. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  is  believed  to  have  been 
Sir  Ralph  Clapp,  of  Eduardston,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  England,  and  the  coat-of-arms  granted  to 
htm  is  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

The  country-seat  and  summer  residence  of  Mr. 
Clapp,  at  Lake  Mohegan,  is  a  place  of  much  rural 
beauty. 

The  first  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
savings  bank  in  Peekskill  was  made  February  3,1850, 
at  which  time  a  meeting  of  citizens  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. April  18,  1859, a  charter  was  obtained  for"  The 
Peekskill  Savings  Bank."  Thomas  Southard  was  I 
chosen  president;  George  Dayton  and  Uriah  Hill, 
vice-presidents;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  secretary; 
George  Dayton,  treasurer ;  and  William  H.  Briggs, 
cashier.  Twelve  deposits  were  received  June  14, 
1 8.V.I,  the  opening  day,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  dollars.  The  headquarters  of  the  bank- 
were  at  first  in  the  Westchester  County  National  ' 


Bank  building,  and  were  afterwards  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Centre  and  Division  Streets.  April  21,  1869, 
the  bank  was  moved  to  its  present  location  on  South 
Street.  In  1884  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  $1,445,- 
904.19.  Uriah  Hill,  Jr.,  was  president;  Nehemiah 
S.  Jacobs  and  Jacob  M.  Shipley,  vice-presidents; 
Coffin  S.  Brown,  treasurer;  Sanfbrd  R.  Knapp,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Peekskill  Water  Works  was  completed 
and  put  into  operation  in  the  year  1875.  Most  of  the 
work  of  its  construction  was  performed  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  board  of  water  commissioners,  consisting 
of  Reuben  R.  Finch,  president;  George  W.  Robert- 
son, secretary;  C.  F.  Southard,  treasurer  and  William 
S.  Tompkins  and  Gilbert  T.  Sutton.  On  a  point  oc- 
cupied during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  an  encamp- 
ment of  American  soldiers  and  hence  known  as  "The 
Campfield,''"  is  located  the  reservoir.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet  above  tide  water,  is  five 
acres  in  extent  and  has  a  capacity  of  thirty-one  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  Peeks- 
kill  Hollow  Brook  by  means  of  turbine  wheels.  The 
cost  of  the  work,  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  put  into 
operation,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
dollars,  the  length  of  the  street  mains  laid  was  thirty- 
eight  thousand  and  seventy-five  feet  and  the  number 
of  fire  hydrants  set  seventy-six. 

The  water  is  of  great  purity  and  on  evaporating 
leaves  no  deposit.  The  pressure  in  the  pipes  varies 
from  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  village  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  the  docks.  In  the 
business  portion  the  pressure  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  which  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  from  an 
inch  nozzle  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  At  the  docks  a  stream  can  be  thrown  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high. 

The  Peekskill  Fire  Department.— There  are 
(1884)  in  Peekskill  five  fire  companies.  Two  are  en- 
gine companies,  two  hose  companies  and  one  is  a 
hook-and-ladder  company.  Owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  pressure  in  the  water  mains  the  engines  have  not 
once  been  called  into  requisition  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  water  works.  Each  of  the  engine  companies 
has  a  hose  carriage. 

Columbian  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  is  the  first  com- 
pany which  was  organized  in  Peekskill  and  dates  its 
existence  from  the  8th  of  June,  1826.  In  1827,  when 
the  village  government  was  organized,  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees.  The  number  of  members 
then  allowed  was  twenty-five.  William  B.  Birdsall 
was  the  first  foreman  and  the  members  were  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  place.  The  first  engine  was  of 
the  kind  known  as  "goose-nock."  It  was  replaced  in 
1848  by  the  "  piano-engine,"  which  is  owned  at  pres- 
ent. In  1SS4  Columbian  Engine  Company  had  forty- 
nine  members.  William  P.  .Marshall  was  foreman, 
Frank  Marshall,  secretary  and  Andrew  Ukers,  treas- 
urer.   The  engine  house  is  situated  in  Park  Street. 
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Cortlandt  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  May  29, 
1833,  when  Frost  Horton,  Nathaniel  Finch,  Judson 
H.  Gilbert  and  nine  other  members  were  appointed. 
At  first  it  was  known  as  the  Peekskill  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company.  The  company  has  fifty-three  mem- 
bers. Charles  R.  Swain  is  foreman ;  S.  Allen  Mead, 
secretary  ;  and  J.  Jacob  Rembe,  treasurer.  The  house 
is  located  on  Park  Street. 

Washington  Engine  Company,  No.  2  was  organized 
September  2,  1840,  with  George  P.  Halstead  as  fore- 
man. It  has  fifty-five  members.  Hiram  Blanchard 
is  foreman;  Charles  McDade,  secretary;  and  John  L. 
Paulding,  treasurer.  The  engine  house  is  located  on 
Union  Street,  between  Central  Avenue  and  Main 
Street. 

Columbian  Hose  Company,  No.  1  was  organized  about 
1848,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  obtainable.  It  has 
twenty-nine  members.  John  Dwyer  is  foreman  ;  John 
Rushforth,  secretary  ;  and  Robert  S.  Likely,  treasurer. 
The  house  is  located  on  Park  Street. 

The  Centennial  Hose  Company  was  organized  Janu- 
ary 7,  1*70,  with  John  Smith,  Jr.,  as  foreman,  Lewis 
J.  Armstrong  as  secretary  and  Homer  Anderson  as 
treasurer.  The  number  of  members  is  twenty-eight. 
Odell  Dyckman  is  foreman ;  James  Gain,  secretary ; 
and  Michael  Cleme,  treasurer.  The  house  is  located 
on  Water  Street.  The  chief  engineer  (1884)  is  Charles 
Walker. 

The  Post-Office. — Nothing  is  known  about  the 
post-office  previous  to  1816.  At  that  time  the  Hon. 
William  Nelson  was  postmaster  and  R.  Crumbie  as- 
sistant postmaster.  The  olfice  was  located  in  the 
building  on  Main  Street  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hubbell.  Mr.  Nelson's  successors  in  order  were 
Daniel  Birdsall,  his  son  William  Birdsall,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Briggs,  William  Royce,  Ward  B.  Howard, 
Hackaliah  B.  Strang,  Charles  McCutchen  (1864-68), 
i  Joseph  Hudson  (1868-82)  and  A.  D.  Dunbar.  The 
location  of  the  office  has  been  changed  very  fre- 
quently and  is  now  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Di- 
vision Streets. 

Introduction  of  the  Telegraph,  the  Rail- 
l  road  and  Gas. — In  1848  consent  was  given  by  the 
village  authorities  for  the  erection  of  telegraph  poles 
in  the  village,  "  provided  the  company  skinned  the 
j  bark  from  the  poles  and  painted  them." 

On  Saturday,  September  15,  1849,  the  first  locomo- 
tive ran  to  Peekskill,  over  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

"  It  came  up  from  Sing  Sing,"  says  the  PeeisMll 
;  Republican,  "  a  distance  of  12  miles,  in  18  minutes 
and  a  half — faster  than  we  should  desire  to  ride  over 
a  new  track  for  the  first  time." 

July  18,  1855,  an  agreement  was  made  with  a  gas 
company  to  lay  pipes  through  the  streets,  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  the  streets  should  be  lighted  be- 
fore December  1,  1866. 

The  Newspapers  of  Peekskill. —  The  Westches- 
ter and  Putnam  Sentinel,  in  its  salutatory  given  April 
ii. — 37 
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22, 1830,  refers  to  the  fact  that  several  journals  had 
been  started  previously  in  Peekskill,  which  bad  ex- 
pired by  reason  of  the  lack  of  public  support,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  a  different  fate. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  papers,  and  doubtless  the 
first  of  them,  was  the  Westchester  and  Putnam  Gazette, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  save  that  it  was  started 
on  Saturday,  January  6,  1816,  was  nineteen  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  was  edited  by  R.  Crumbie,  assistant 
postmaster  at  the  time,  and  met  the  untoward  fate 
above  alluded  to. 

The  Westchester  and  Putnam  Sentinel,  as  previously 
stated,  mada  its  bow  to  the  public  of  Peekskill,  and" 
uttered  its  modest  wish  for  subscribers,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1830.  Samuel  Marks  &  Son,  who  were  printers, 
booksellers,  bookbinders  and  stationers,  of  Peekskill, 
were  the  proprietors.  June  26,  1832,  Samuel  Hues- 
tis  and  James  Brewer  became  publishers,  the  former 
proprietors  moving  to  New  York  City.  October  23d 
following,  James  Brewer  became  sole  publisher,  and 
on  February  5,  1833,  Samuel  Huestis  succeeded  him 
in  that  position.  The  paper  finally  died  of  the  old 
complaint — lack  of  public  support.  The  Sentinel  was 
a  Whig  journal. 

Samuel  Marks  &  Son,  having  returned  from  New 
York  City,  started  a  new  paper  in  Peekskill,  on  Tues- 
day, February  26,  1833,  which  they  called  the  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Republican.  On  the  death  of  his 
son,  Samuel  Marks  became  sole  editor.  On  February 
27,  1834,  the  paper  passed  into  the  possession  of  Wil- 
liam Richards,  a  former  school-teacher  in  Peekskill, 
and  a  Henry  Clay  Whig.  December  7,  1852,  Mr. 
Richards  handed  the  paper  over  to  General  Joseph 
J.  Chambers.  For  a  time  subsequently,  Matthew  F. 
Rowe  was  editor,  but  was  again  succeedeu  by  General 
Chambers.  The  Westchester  Herald,  of  Sing  Sing, 
having  ceased  publication  in  January,  1857,  leaving 
only  the  Hudson  River  Chronicle  to  occupy  the  field, 
General  Chambers  removed  his  paper  thither  the 
same  year.  Its  name  was  changed  to  The  Sing  Sing 
Republican ,  and  under  that  title  it  is  published  at 
present. 

The  first  number  of  The  Highland  Democrat  was 
issued  March  9,  1839.  It  was  owned  by  a  company 
of  which  Hon.  John  Hunter  was  the  principal  mem- 
ber. Benjamin  Bailey  was  the  first  editor,  but  held 
the  position  only  two  years.  He  was  born  near  Lake 
Mahopac,  about  1812,  and  was  for  some  time  a  lawyer 
at  Carmel,  Putnam  County,  where  he  established  for 
himself  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  In  1845  and  for 
two  terms  subsequently,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  but  made  a  record  not  altogether  free 
from  suspicion.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  July  13, 
1872.  After  Benjamin  Bailey,  Samuel  G.  Arnold  be- 
came editor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by  G.  K. 
Lyman,  who  was  editor  until  September,  1846,  when 
the  newspaper  suspended  publication. 

The  Highland  Eagle  was  established  in  September, 
1851,  by  Ezra  J.  Horton.    Its  name  was  changed 
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to  The  Highland  Democrat,  and  its  number  and 
volume  were  dated  from  the  establishment  of  the 
former  journal  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Horton  was 
succeeded  in  1856  by  J.  N.  Spaight,  and  he  in  May  ol 
the  same  year  by  Dr.  Fenelon  Hasbrouck.  May  14, 
1803,  after  several  changes  in  the  editorship  owing  to 
Dr.  llasbrouck's  long  illness  and  final  death,  Ezra  J. 
Horton  again  became  editor.  In  September,  1871,  he 
sold  the  paper  to  Nelson  G.  and  J.  Thomas  Foshay, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Foshay  Bros.,  conduct  its 
publication  at  present.  The  Democrat  is  published 
every  Saturday,  and,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is 
Democratic  in  its  politics. 

The  Peekskill  Messenger  was  started  on  Thursday. 
May  2,  1861,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
dissatisfied  by  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Highland 
Democrat  during  the  war.  William  Richards,  tin 
former  editor  of  the  Peekskill  Republican,  became 
editor  of  the  new  paper.  About  1869  Anderson  & 
Bullock  became  editors  and  publishers  and  changed 
its  name  to  the  Peekskill  Advertiser.  The  Advertiser 
was  sold  from  them  in  1871,  and  was  then  conducted 
for  about  six  months  by  Milton  Frost.  On  his  re- 
tirement in  January,  1872,  Mr.  Richards  again  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  paper,  and  changed  \i> 
name  back  to  the  original  title.  Mr.  A.  D.  Dunbai 
became  editor  in  1873,  and  was  succeeded  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1882,  by  James  Everingham,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  paper  has  always  been  Republican  in 
politics. 

The  Perl-skill  Blade  was  established  by  its  present 
proprietor,  W.  H.  Brown,  in  January,  1878.  The 
paper  for  a  time  advocated  Greenbackisin,  but  is  now 
strongly  Republican  in  its  politics.  Its  office  is  on 
Main  Street. 

SOCIETIES  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CORTLANDT. 

The  principal  societies  of  the  town  of  Cortlandi 
are  located  in  Peekskill.  Their  histories  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Masons. — The  first  secret  order  known  to  have 
been  established  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt  was  Cort- 
landt  Lodge  No.  34,  F.  and  A.  M..  which  was  organ- 
ized under  the  dispensation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ol 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1793.  It  met  at  one  time 
in  the  old  City  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and 
Main  Streets,  which  was  burnt  down  about  1867  or 
1868,  but  previous  to  the  fire  was  meeting  in  the 
wooden  building  on  Main  Street,  a  short  distance 
east  of  Union  Street,  now  known  as  the  Continental 
Hotel.  This  lodge  went  out  of  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  in  politics. 

There  was  no  .Masonic  organization  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  after  the  demise  of  this  lodge  until  1  S.">1>. 
when,  upon  the  petition  of  Janus  \V.  Dusted,  Benja- 
min I'.  Depew,  George  W.  Depew,  George  F.  liar- 
wood,  Wolff  Cohen,  .lames  M.  Frear,  John  G.  Mar- 
tin, Charles  Southwort  h  and  Solomon  Clason,  a  dis- 
pensation was  received  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 


State  of  New  York.  The  lodge  was  chartered  June 
27,  1859,  as  Cortlandt  Lodge,  No.  189,  F.  and  A.  M. 
The  meetings  of  the  lodge  during  its  first  year  were 
held  part  of  the  time  in  rooms  over  Ueker's  meet 
market,  on  Main  Street,  and  part  of  the  time  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Cortlandt  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  April 
1st,  1869,  the  lodge  occupied  its  present  rooms  in  the 
building  of  the  Peekskill  Savings  Bank.  In  1883,  at 
the  desire  of  the  lodge,  their  number  was  changed 
from  189  to  34,  which  was  the  number  of  the  original 
lodge.  The  number  of  members  in  January,  1884, 
was  114.  The  officers  were  :  W.  M.,  A.  D.  Dunbar; 
S.  W.,  Clarence  L.  Gardiner;  J.  W.,  Albert  G.  Sin- 
clair ;  Treas.,  David  Griffin  ;  Sec,  S.  Irving  Pugsley  ; 
S.  D.,  Bruce  Scribner ;  J.  D.,  Nicholas  Carlough  ;  S. 
M.  C,  George  W.  Richmond ;  J.  M.  C,  John  H. 
Baxter;  Chaplain,  Evert  A.  Wessells ;  Marshall, 
John  Mabie  ;  Tiler,  George  I.  Brown. 

Moheuax  Chapter,  No.  221,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, was  organized  on  the  evening  of  March  4.  1.S6S, 
by  a  dispensation  naming  John  Onibony  Most  Ex- 
cellent High  Priest  ;  James  W.  Husted,  Excellent 
King ;  Orlando  W.  Davis,  Excellent  Scribe;  David 
W.  Travis,  Secretary  ;  and  George  W.  Sykes,  Robert 
Brown,  James  B.  Gregory,  Basil  J.  Gray  and  William 
Holmes,  charter  members.  The  first  annual  report 
showed  a  membership  of  thirty-six.  For  eight  years 
in  succession  John  Ombony  served  as  High  Priest, 
during  which  time  the  chapter  was  one  of  the  best 
working  in  the  State.  His  successors  have  been 
Thomai  J.  Hodgkins,  1876-82;  Robert  J.  Post, 
1882-84;  and  William  Mabie.  the  present  incumbent, 
elected  in  1884.  George  W.  Robertson  is  (1884)  Ex- 
cellent King;  Edward  Bates,  Excellent  Scribe;  and 
Thomas  J.  Hodgkins,  Secretary.  The  number  of 
members  is  about  sixty. 

Peekskill  Coincil,  No.  55,  Royal  and  Sei.kc  t 
Masters,  was  organized  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1871.  The  council  began  its  existence  with 
twenty-nine  members  and  with  John  Onibony, 
Master ;  Robert  J.  Post,  Deputy  Master  ;  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Searle,  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Work;  Ed- 
ward D.  Bates,  Treasurer;  and  Rev.  Elias  S.  Osbon. 
Recorder.  John  Onibony  was  Master  from  1S71  till 
1877;  David  Griffin,  from  1S77  till  1880 ;  and  John 
Onibony  again,  until  his  death,  on  January  31,  1881, 
when  John  Halsted  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Valentine  Hanf  was  elected  Master  in  1882.  George 
I).  Sanford  is  the  present  master;  John  Hancock, 
Deputy  Master;  and  Thomas  J.  Hodgkins,  Recorder. 
The  membership  is  composed  of  forty  persons. 

THE K  n  k;  hps Tem  i>  l  a k  Association  oi  I'ef.ks- 
kii.l,  composed  principally  of  members  of  Westches- 
ter Coinmanderv,  No.  42,  of  Sing  Sing,  who  are  located 
in  Peekskill,  was  organized  March  10,  1880,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  instruction  ami  drill  to  membefljj 
and  to  more  effectually  promote  the  interests  of  the 
parent  coinmanderv  by  unity  of  purpose  and  action. 
The  association  is  composed  of  twenty-two  members. 
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thirteen  active  and  nine  dormant, — the  latter  to  fill 
vacancies  which  must  sooner  or  later  occur.  Thomas 
J.  Hodgkins  is  the  present  Commander;  John  Han- 
cock, Generalissimo;  Wm.  Mabie,  Captain-General, 
and  George  Sykes,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Excursions  to  the  ocean  have  been  given  yearly, 
under  the  auspices  of  the'assoeiation,  which  have  be- 
come very  popular  with  the  citizens,  and  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  organizers. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — 
The  first  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Peekskill  was  Cort- 
landt  Lodge,  No.  55,  the  charter  for  which  was 
granted  August  18,  1841.  The  names  of  the  peti- 
tioners were  John  C.  Hitchcock,  Caleb  H.  Bosworth. 
James  L.  Seabury  and  James  M.  Frear. 

Its  first  meeting-place  was  in  the  building  on  Main 
Street,  adjoining  the  old  plow-works  on  the  east,  and 
the  next  in  the  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Union  Streets.  In  1848,  while  in  this 
locality,  the  trouble  in  the  order  occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  State.  Cortlandt  Lodge  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  minority  of  which,  num- 
bering about  forty  persons,  adhered  to  the  Southern 
Grand  Lodge,  while  the  majority,  numbering  about 
sixty  persons, owed  allegiance  to  the  Nortbern  Grand 
Lodge.  The  minority  party  held  the  funds  and  the 
charter,  but  the  majority  removed  the  furniture  of  the 
lodge-room  to  a  building  on  Division  Street,  adjoining 
the  bank  on  the  south,  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings. The  minority  finally  went  out  of  existence,  and 
the  majority  were  rechartered  as  Cortlandt  Lodge, 
No.  (>,  I.  O.  O.  F.  After  several  changes  the  lodge 
occupied  its  present  rooms  on  Main  Street. 

The  lodge  in  1884  contained  approximately  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  officers  were  John 
L.  Pierce,  N.  G. ;  David  D.  Montross,  V.  G.  ;  Hiram 
Blanchard,  recordingsecretary;  Henry  Free,  financial 
secretary,  and  Gilbert  L.  Tompkins, treasurer. 

Cryptic  Lodge,  No.  75,  I.  O.  0.  F.,  was  chartered 
November  2d,  1842.  The  petitioners  for  its  institu- 
tion were  Joseph  L.  Cook,  Ephraim  D.  Fuller,  C.  W. 
Rodgers,  William  Travis,  W.  Gorden,  James  R.  Fer- 
ris, .lames  Summerbell,  Isaac  Hadden,  John  McCoord 
and  E.  D.  Hinsdale.  During  the  division  of  the 
order  in  the  State  in  1848  the  majority  party  of  Cryptic 
Lodge  belonged  to  the  Southern  Grand  Lodge,  and 
the  minority  adhered  to  the  Northern  Grand  Lodge 
and  went  out  of  existence.  The  Dumber  of  members 
in  1884  was  about  one  hundred.  The  meeting-place 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  above  the  cor- 
poration rooms.  The  officers  for  1884  were  Isaac  J. 
Baxter,  Jr.,  X.  G. ;  George  Gorden,  V.  G. ;  David  S. 

Godden, secretary  ;  Edwin  Briggs,  secretary;  Isaac 

C.  Pierce,  treasurer ;  .lames  Calhoun,  chaplain  ;  John 
Ames,  warden  ;  William  T.  Aisthorpe,  conductor. 

Mr.  Ararat  Encampment,  No.  9,  was  chartered 
August  22,  1807.  It  meets  in  Cryptic  Lodge  rooms. 
The  number  of  members  in  1884  was  about  sixty. 


The  officers  at  the  same  time  were  Robert  Harris, 
CP.;  William  J.  Charlton,  H.  P.;  John  L.Pierce, 
S.  W. ;  Abraham  Sparrow,  J.  W. ;  Halsted  Maynard, 
R.  S. ;  Max  Salomon,  financial  scribe,  and  Gilbert  L. 
Tompkins,  treasurer. 

Harmony  Lodge,  No,  138,  Knights  of  Py- 
thias, was  organized  in  August,  1874,  with  sixteen 
charter  members,  and  Herman  Meyer  as  chancellor, 
Jacob  Vogt  as  vice-chancellor,  August  Fulmer  as 
prelate  and  Frederick  Kahlkof  as  secretary.  They 
have  from  the  start  held  their  meetings  in  the  room 
of  Cryptic  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows.  The  number  of 
members  in  1884  was  about  one  hundred.  The  offi- 
cers  were  .loseph  S.  Paulding,  C.  C. ;  Eugene  Quatt, 
vice-chancellor  ;  William  H.  Hughes,  K.  of  R.  &  S.  ; 
Emmet  Searles,  M.  of  E. ;  Mark  Jacobus,  M.  of  T. 
John  B.  Steele,  M.  of  X. ;  and  William  A.  Constan- 
tine,  prelate. 

European  Council,  No.  80,  Order  of  United 
Friends  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1883,  with 
Valentine  Hanf  as  chief  councilor;  Andrew  Thomp- 
son as  vice-councilor ;  Alexander  Peterson,  secre- 
tary;  Alexander  Lamont,  financial  secretary;  C.  G. 
Harstrom,  treasurer ;  and  Wilbert  Ellis,  prelate. 
The  number  of  members  in  1884  was  about  forty. 
The  meeting  place  is  in  the  room  of  Cortlandt  Lodge 
of  Odd-Fellows.  The  officers  for  1884  were,  Chief 
Councilor,  Andrew  Thompson  ;  Vice-Councilor, 
Herbert  F.  Pierce;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  M 
Hanf;  Treasurer,  Simon  Wright;  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Valentine  Hanf;  and  Prelate,  William  G. 
Pointer. 

Abraham  Vosburgh  Post,  No.  95,  G.  A.  R.,  was 
organized  July  25,  1884,  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  :  Post  Commander,  George  W.  Robertson  ; 
Senior  Vice-Commander,  John  Smith,  Jr.;  Junior 
Vice-Commander,  Abraham  G.  Conklin  ;  Officer  of 
the  Day,  W.  A.  Sipperly ;  Officer  of  the  Guard, 
Samuel  Tate;  Surgeon,  Charles  McCutchen  ;  Chap- 
lain, W.  H.  Griffin  ;  Quartermaster,  Thomas  Flock- 
ton  ;  Adjutant,  W.  J.  Charlton.  The  number  of 
members  in  1884  was  seventy.  The  officers  were, 
Commander,  William  A.  Sipperly ;  Senior  Vice 
Commander,  William  J.  Charlton;  Junior  Vice 
Commander,  Thomas  Flockton;  Surgeon,  Samuel 
Tate;  Officer  of  the  Day,  R.  S.  Hancock  ;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Crumb;  Quartermaster,  William  H. 
Griffin;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  Joseph  L.  Mason. 
Abraham  Vosburgh,  from  whom  the  Post  was  named, 
was  colonel  of  Seventy-first  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers.  The  meeting  place  of  the  Post  was  in  a 
room. in  the  Fuller  building  on  Main  Street. 

A  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America 
was  organized  in  1881,  and  had,  in  1884,  about 
seventy-five  members.    Robert  Fox  was  secretary. 

Dunderberg  LODGE  No.  l">ii,  A.  0.  U.  W.  was  or- 
ganized May  27,  1878,  with  thirty-one  members,  and 
the  following  officers:  P.  M.W.,  E.  B.Travis ;  M.W.,S. 
D.  Horton  ;  G.  F.,  John  Smith,  Jr. ;  O.,  John  Halsted  ; 
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Recorder,  J.  W.  Little;  Financier,  F.  E.  Clark  ;  Re- 
ceiver, D.  S.  Godden  ;  Guide,  Marion  R.  Smith  ;  I.  W., 
Cyrus  Travis;  O.  N.,  C.  G.  Harstroni ;  Medical  Ex- 
aminer, A.  o.  Soowden,  M.l).  The  lodge  has  at  pres- 
ent forty-seven  inemhers.  It  meets  in  the  rooms  of 
Cortlandt  Lodge,  I.  *  >.  <>.  F.  Its  present  officers  are 
Wesley  Wyatt,  P.  M.  W.  ;  Solomon  Colin.  M.  W. ; 
C.  G.  Harstroni,  G.  F. ;  John  Halstead,  ().;  Robert 
Harris,  Recorder;  Charles  Ballcuff,  Financier;  Wil- 
liam II.  Lent,  Receiver. 

Peekskill  Iron  Moildlrs'  L'xiox  No.  i>,  was 
instituted  January  29,185!).  In  1884  it  contained 
two  hundred  members.  John  Posey  was  president, 
John  Seal,  vice-president,  George  A.  Kreig  recording 
secretary,  Charles  E.  Ackerman  financial  secretary, 
Smith  A.  Barker  treasurer,  and  Hiram  Blanchard  cor- 
responding secretary.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
room  of  Cortlandt  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows,  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month. 

The  Youxg  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Peekskill,  was  organized  April  3,  1883,  its  originators 
being  Nicholas  Mansfield,  Jr.,  Willis  O.  Shaw  and  A. 

I 

L.  Jayeox.  Previous  to  that  time,  two  attempts  had 
been  made  to  maintain  a  Christian  association,  the 
second  of  which  was  for  a  time  quite  successful,  but 
the  result  in  both  cases  was  eventually  a  failure. 

The  first  permanent  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  May  3,  1883,  and  were  as  follows:  John  D. 
Prince,  president,  C.  W.  Underwood,  vice-president, 
Horace  Johnson,  secretary,  W.  Wibberly,  assistant 
secretary  and  William  I).  Phyfe,  treasurer.  The  asso- 
ciation occupies  two  stories  of  the  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Division  Streets.  Re- 
ligious meetings  are  held  only  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  report  on  April  3,  1884,  the 
number  of  members  was  sixty-four,  of  whom  thirty- 
five  were  active  members  and  twenty-nine  associate. 

The  Peekskiu.  Dorcas  Society  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  to  assist  the  poor  of  the  village 
with  supplies  of  groceries,  coal  and  clothing.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hart  was  chosen  first  directress,  Eliza  W. 
Clark  secretary  and  Mrs  Edward  Wells  treasurer. 
The  society  has  continued  in  active  operation  ever 
since,  and  has  accomplished  much  good  work.  In 
1884  it  had  about  twenty-four  active  members  and  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  of  destitute  villagers  $.341. 07. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hart  was  president,  Mrs.  ti.  N.  Ivnapp 
secretary  and  Miss  Emily  Southard  treasurer. 

A  Woman's  Christian  Temtekaxce  Union  was 
organized  in  Peekskill  in  January,  1875,  Mrs.  Cort- 
landt Baxter  being  chosen  the  first  president  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.Stewart  secretary.  The  society  met  for  some 
time  in  Simpson's  Hall,  but  have  no  rooms  at  present. 
In  1884  Mrs.  A.  M.  Stewart  was  president,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Wvgant  secretary  and  .Mrs.  B.C.  Lent  treasurer.  The 
number  of  members  is  about  twenty-five. 

Hotels  of  Peekskill. — The  first  hotel  in  Peeks- 
kill  was  probably  a  house  within  the  northwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Division  Streets,  which  was  owned 


by  James  Diven,  and  was  standing  there  as  far  back 
as  1800.  It  was  the  stopping  place  for  the  New  York 
and  Albany  stages. 

Another  house  is  noted  on  the  map  of  "Peekskill 
as  it  was  in  1800,"  as  standing  within  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Division  Streets.  It  is  designated 
as  "the  old  hotel  kept  by  David  Stanley  and  after- 
wards by  Henry  Mandeville." 

A  small  hotel  for  many  years  previous  to  L83G 
stood  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Hillside 
■md  Highland  Avenues.  Joseph  C.  Vought  was  the 
host.  It  was  moved  over  to  the  western  side  of  the 
street,  and  is  at  present  part  of  a  dwelling-house 
which  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Harrison  T.  Smith.  In 
L886  the  Franklin  House  was  erected  in  the  forks  of 
the  road,  on  the  site  vacated  by  Votight's  hotel,  and 
was  managed  for  a  few  years  by  Sylvester  W.  Mande- 
ville. This  building  still  exists  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  is  used  as  a  dwelling-house. 

The  Eagle  Hotel,  at  present  the  principal  hotel  of 
Peekskill,  was  originally  a  small  house  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Westchester  County  National  Bank, 
and  was  moved  about  one  hundred  feet  eastwardly  on 
Main  Street  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  the 
bank  in  1834.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  Colonel  John 
Williams,  who  was  previously  proprietor  of  the  old 
hotel  at  Yonkers, converted  the  building  into  the  Eagle 
Hotel.  He  remained  proprietor  until  the  early  part 
of  1861.  Since  1877,  C.  C.  Clearwater,  a  native  of 
Orange  County,  New  Y'ork,  and  for  a  long  time  pro- 
priety of  the  Smalley  House  at  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  has  had  the  management  of  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Frank  Fry  being  at  first  associated  with  him.  The 
hotel  has  been  enlarged  by  him  from  ten  rooms  to 
forty-eight.  It  is  a  large  frame  edifice,  and  is  three 
stories  in  height.  In  1839  a  grand  reception  was 
given  at  this  hotel  to  President  Martin  Van  Buren. 

PUBLIC  Halls. — The  first  public  hall  in  Peekskill 
was  known  as  Simpson's  Hall,  and  is  still  in  use.  It 
dates  back  to  about  1S50.  It  was  of  small  dimensions. 
At  present  it  is  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  is  located  on  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Main  and  Division  streets. 

Dramatic  Hall  was  its  successor.  It  was  built 
about  1869  by  John  Karst,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Daniel  J.  Haight,  in  1878,  and  in  1880  became  the 
property  of  Durrin  Brothers,  the  present  owners.  It  is 
used  for  lectures,  dramatic  entertainments  and  other 
public  assemblages.  It  has  seats  for  five  hundred 
people.    It  is  located  on  Main  street. 

There  are  besides  Military  Hall,  on  Park  street, 
and  Central  Hall,  on  Central  Avenue,  near  Division 
street,  neither  of  which  is  as  large  nor  as  much  used 
as  Dramatic  Hall. 

The  Jefferson  Quards  and  the  Bleaklbi 
Rifles.— The  war  begun  in  1 81 2  against  England  re- 
sulted in  the  organization,  in  Peekskill,  in  the  year 
:  1814,  of  a  company  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  known  as  the  Jefferson  Ouanls.  On 
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the  12th  of  October,  1X14,  the  company  were  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Gansevoort,  New  York  City.  The 
pamber  of  men  who  went  into  service  was  twenty- 
five,  but  there  were  besides  three  who  were  off  on  a 
furlough.  The  officers  were,  Justus  Hyatt,  captain; 
Medad  Raymond,  first  lieutenant  ;  Andrew  Hant'ord, 
orderly  sergeant ;  Moses  11.  Belknap, sergeant;  Lewis 
Constant  and  Pierre  Briggs,  corporals.  Silas  C.  Hy- 
att was  drummer.  The  company  was  attached  to  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Artil- 
lery, under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boream, 
and  belonged  to  the  battalion  commanded  by  Major 
J.  W.  Forbes.  The  company  were  not  engaged  in 
any  battle,  and  their  only  experience  of  the  horrors 
of  war  was  when  a  report  was  brought  in  that  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  were  coming  into  New  York  Hay,  and  the 
cannon-balls  were  made  red  hot,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception.  The  report,  however,  proved 
false. 

Upon  returning  to  the  vocation  of  peace,  the  mem- 
bers maintained  an  organization.  Justus  Hyatt,  who 
organized  the  Guards  and  was  the  first  captain,  was 
followed  in  his  position  successively  by  James  Wiley, 
Thomas  Bleakley,  William  B.  Birdsall  and  Alexander 
Fairley.  After  the  time  of  the  last-named  gentleman 
the  company  led  a  very  languid  existence.  It  was 
reorganized,  however,  in  1836,  with  John  C.  Hawes 
as  captain.  John  H.  Hyatt,  son  of  Justus  Hyatt, 
was  his  successor,  and  after  him  came  Abraham  H. 
Lord,  Johu  Halstead,  George  Depew,  Jr.,  and  Ben- 
nett Gilbert.  Gilbert  was  captain  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  but  joined  the  One  Hun 
dred  and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment,  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany A.  Other  members  enlisted  in  various  regi- 
ments, and  the  ranks  of  the  old  company -were  very 
much  depicted.  In  1863  the  remnants  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Guards  and  the  Bleakley  Rifles  were  formed  into 
Company  F,  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  of  militia, 
ot  which  John  H.  Hyatt,  their  former  captain,  was 
acting  Colonel,  and  ordered  out  for  thirty  days.  They 
participated  in  no  engagement. 

After  the  war  the  Jefferson  Guards  were  reorgan- 
ized, and  William  H.  Smith  elected  captain,  March 
1',  1865.  In  1868,  while  under  his  command,  the  num- 
ber of  the  State  Guards  was  diminished  and  they  were 
disbanded. 

The  Bleakley  Rifles  were  organized  in  1854,  with 
D.  M.  Hyatt  as  captain.  James  M.  Frear  succeeded 
Captain  Hyatt.  During  the  war  this  company  was 
broken  up  and  was  never  reorganized. 

Pleasantsidb  Presbyterian  Chapel.— About 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Peekskill,  on  the  Furnace 

W  Is  Road,  is  located  the  Pleaaaniside  Presbyterian 

Chapel.  It  is  the  result  of  a  Sunday-school  started 
in  the  neighborhood  in  1879  by  Edward  B.  Finch,  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Peek- 
skill,  which  was  continued  for  one  or  two  years  with 
such  success  that  finally  subscriptions  were  obtained 
by  him  aud  others,  and  the  chapel  was  erected  in 


1881,  at  a  cost  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Articles  of  incorporation  were  procured  in  the  same 
year,  William  Lounsberry,  Samuel  D.  Peterson, 
Edward  B.  Finch  and  Edward  Wells  being  named 
the  trustees.  Business  calling  Mr.  Finch  to  New 
York,  Edward  Wells  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  his  place,  and  so  continues  to  the 
present  time.  The  average  attendance  of  scholars 
is  about  fifty  each  Sunday.  There  are  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  and  two  or  three  teachers.  Musi  of 
the  scholars  belong  to  a  large  Bible  class  which  is 
taught  by  Mr.  Wells.  Occasional  services  are  held  in 
the  chapel  by  pastors  of  l'eekskill. 

Ftrn ace* Woods  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurcBT. 
— -Still  further  on  the  Furnace  Woods  lioad  is  the 
Furnace  Woods  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  built  on 
a  lot  forty  by  eighty  feet  in  area,  sold  to  John  Foigic 
and  others  in  trust  for  the  Methodist  Church,  March 
4,  1845.  The  church,  a  frame  structure,  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  in  extent,  was  built  in  ihe  winterof  1854-55. 
The  first  trustees  were  Benjamin  Chase,  Henry  Lent 
and  William  Beattys,  and  Henry  Ticc  was  leader.  It 
was  at  first  attached  to  the  Croton  circuit,  but  is  now 
in  a  circuit  with  the  churches  at  Centreville  and 
Boscobel.  The  number  of  members  (1884)  is  about 
twenty-five.  The  trustees  are  James  A.  Ferris, 
William  N.  Wood  and  James  Gardineer. 

Lent's  Cove  and  Centreville.  —  About  one 
mile  south  of  the  centre  of  Peekskill  is  Lent's  Cove, 
where  are  located  the  brick-yards  of  Charles  Southard, 
employing  about  fifty  men,  and  of  John  Pierce,  em- 
ploying about  twenty-five  men.  From  this  point 
south  to  the  Croton  River,  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
forms  the  leading  industry.  Within  these  limits  are 
twenty-four  brick  yards,  giving  emploj  nent  to  not 
far  from  nine  hundred  men,  and  manufacturing  about 
one  hundred  million  bricks  yearly.  This  industry 
was  probably  begun  by  one  of  the  Lents,  at  Lent's 
Cove,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Peekskill  is  located  the 
little  village  commonly  know  n  by  the  name  of  Cen- 
treville, in  and  around  which  are  about  forty  houses, 
representing  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
people.  A  station  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was 
formerly  located  there,  which  was  known  as  Ver- 
planck's,  but  about  1862  another  station  was  built  by 
Stephanus  Hunt  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  which 
took  its  place.  The  present  title  of  the  village  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  a  tavern  located  there,  which 
is  called  by  its  proprietor  the  Centreville  House. 

In  Centreville  are  located  the  oil  cloth  works  of 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  which  were  started  by  Alexander  F. 
Buchanan  in  the  year  1874.  The  number  of  men 
employed  is  about  fifty. 

A  small  Methodist  Church  is  also  situated  in  the 
village.  It  is  located  in  a  lot  sixty  feet  front  by  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  which  was  presented  by  John 
Henry,  of  Verplanck's  Point,  to  Joseph  Travis,  John 
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Broadie  and  Horace  Haight,  trustees  of  "The  Saint's 
Delight  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  by  a  deed 
given  in  November,  1850.  The  church,  however, 
had  been  standing  for  some  time  previously.  At 
present  it  is  a  part  of  a  circuit  embracing  in  addition 
the  Hoscobel  and  Furnace  Woods  .Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churches.  The  number  of-  members  (1884)  is 
about  seven.  Philetus  R.  Sloat,  John  H.  Tuttle, 
Edwin  Wainwright,  Abraham  Cammett  and  Daniel 
Conklin  are  trustees.  The  church  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Turkey  Roost  church,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
numerous  turkeys  of  a  neighboring  farmer  were  ac- 
customed to  roost  in  the  cedar  trees  formerly  sur- 
rounding it. 

Montrose  Station. — Below  Centieville  a  short 
distance  is  Montrose  station,  which,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, was  built  by  Stephanus  Hunt  about  18(12.  it 
was  at  first  known  as  New  Haverstraw,  but  the  name 
proving  unpopular,  it  was  abandoned,  and  after  one 
or  two  further  changes,  the  present  title  was 
adopted. 

The  summer  residence  of  Professor  William  G.  T. 
Shedd,  a  noted  Presbyterian  divine,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  the 
author  of  several  standard  religious  works,  is  located 
on  a  high  point  near  Montrose  Station.  It  is  a  plain 
square  mansion  of  brick.  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  house  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sweeping 
in  the  town  of  Cortlandt.  A  short  distance  from  this 
station  is  located  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Veki'lanck's  Point, — for  which  Montrose  is  the 
station,  is  located  about  three  miles  south  of  Peeks- 
kill,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  station.  By  the  In- 
dians it  was  called  Meahagh.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  lands  of  Appamaghpogh  and  the  creek 
Meanagh.  on  the  south  by  the  same  creek,  on  the 
west  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
creek  Tamoeeie.  This  territory  was  sold  in  1683  to  - 
Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  by  the  native  Indian  pro- 
prietors, the  names  of  Pewemend,  Oskewans,  Siecham, 
Isighers,  Prackises,  Turham  and  Querewighnit  ap-  | 
pearingin  the  deed  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
the  first  property  purchased  by  Stephanus  Van  Cort- 
landt in  his  manor. 

By  the  will  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  made  and  J 
published  in  1700,  this  land  was  bequeathed  (after 
the  decease  of  his  wife,)  to  his  eldest  son  .Johannes. 
Tlic  property  afterwards  became  the  possession  of 
Philip  Verplanck,  who  married  (icrtrude,  the  only 
daughter  of  Johannes  Van  Cortlandt,  and  from  him 
the  Point  received  its  name.  In  1734,  Philip  Ver- 
planck leased  the  land  containing  one  thousand  acres, 
In  John  Lent,  who  was  to  pay  therefor  "the  yearh 
rent  of  one  pepper-corn  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel." 

Philip  Verplanck  was  the  son  of  ( Julian  Verplanck, 
who  in  lt)S.'{,  was  ;i  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Amster- 
dam. ( Julian  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Jacobsen 
Verplanck,  of  New  Amsterdam. 


Verplanck's  Point  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Verplanck  family.  In  1836  Allen 
W.  Hardy  formed  a  company  of  ten  persons,  of  whom 
John  Henry  was  the  principal,  and  purchased  the 
property  from  Philip  Verplanck  for  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Henry  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  acquired  wealth  as  a  rope  maker  at 
Williamsburg.  E.  I.  Philip  Verplanck  moved  to 
:  New  Windsor  after  the  sale,  where  descendants  of  his 
|  still  reside. 

The  object  of  the  company  was  to  establish  on  the 
Point  a  village  which  should  rival  or  displace  Peeks- 
kill.  The  point  possesses  the  advantage  of  very  deep 
water  along  the  river  front,  which  would  afford  easy 
landing  to  the  largest  vessels  traversing  the  river, 
and  was  besides  comparatively  level  and  very  pretty. 
Before  the  point  was  cut  up  by  the  excavation  of  clay 
and  sand  for  the  brickyards,  it  was  much  handsomer 
than  at  present,  and,  indeed,  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  locality  along  the  Hudson. 
There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
while  in  this  country,  was  so  much  charmed  with  the 
scenery  and  location  that  he  desired  to  buy  the  point, 
with  the  design,  as  is  thought,  of  establishing  there  a 
French  colony,  but  could  not  conclude  a  bargain. 

The  company  laid  out  the  ground  with  streets  and 
avenues,  reserving  certain  portions  for  parks.  The 
scheme,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  in  improvements  to  attract 
purchasers,  they  failed  within  a  year  or  two  of  their 
organization.  Mr.  Henry  then  purchased  the  whole 
property  from  Mr.  Verplanck.  In  1842  or  1843,  he 
started  the  first  brick-yard  on  the  Point  where  the 
yard  of  Adam  Fisher  is  now  located.  He  sold  off 
portions  of  his  property  subsequently,  and  about  18t56 
disposed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  land  to  the 
Hudson  River  Brick  Manufacturing  Company.  Thai 
lease  out  their  land  to  various  brick  makers,  but  do 
not  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  themselves. 

William  Bleakley,  who  was  for  many  years  a  pro- 
minent citizen  of  Verplanck's  Point,  was  born  in  the 
Third  Ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  May  12,  L80ti 
His  father,  Andrew  Bleakley,  was  a  well-known  book- 
seller in  thi'  city,  and  the  business  was  continued  by 
bis  son.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  village 
of  Verplanck's  Point,  Mr.  Bleakley  came  to  that 
place,  purchased  a  store  near  the  wharf  and  began 
business  as  a  merchant.  This  he  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  and  then  purchased  real  estate  of  Mr. 
Henry  and  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  lime, 
which  he  conducted  up  to  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  more- than  ordinary  intelligence, 
kept  himself  well  informed  upon  all  subjects  of  im- 
portance, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  and  excellent  library  containing 
many  rare  and  valuable  works.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Whig  party  while  it  had  an  existence,  but  at  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  joined  its  ranks 
and  continued  to  support  its  principles  during  life. 
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He  was  twice  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  New  York  Volunteers,  of  which  General  Slocuni  was 
and  in  1858  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Westchester  County  the  former  colonel ;  Lewis  H.  was  second  lieutenant 
by  a  large  majority.  of  Company  L  and  M,  Sixth  Regiment  New  York 

A  strong  defender  of  the  Union  and  firm  in  his  !  Artillery;  Albert  was  first  sergeant  of  Company  A, 
opposition  to  human  slavery,  there  were  few  men  i  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  ;  and  Prank  was  a  private 
who  gave  a  more  willing  support  to  the  government  |  soldier  in  the  same  regiment  and  died  at  Harper's 
in  the  hour  of  its  need.    He  fitted  out  at  liis  own    Ferry,  Va. 


expense  Company  A,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regi- 
ment New  York  State  Volunteers,  and  several  of 
his  sons  took  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  company  that  pur- 
chased Verplanck's  Point,  and  was  a  sharer  in  the 
successes  and  losses  of  that  enterprise:    After  a  life 
of  influence  and  usefulness,  he  died  November  18, 
1869,  and  the  community  mourned  the  h>ss  of  a  re- 
spected and  honored  citi- 
zen.   Resolutions  of  re- 
spect were  passed  by  the 
White  Plains  Lodge  of 
Free-Masons,  of  which  he 
was  a  valued  member.  A  t 
a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  West- 
chester  County,  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  Hon. 
William   H.  Robertson, 
and   ably  seconded  by 
Hon.  William  Cauldwell, 
testifying  their  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Bleak- 
ley  as  a  former  member 
of  the  board,  were  passed 
unanimously. 

His  former  residence  is 
situated  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion overlooking  the  Hud- 
son River  and  command- 
ing a  very  extended  view 
of  romantic  scenery.  This 
elegant  mansion  was  built 
in  1840  by  Sylvester  H. 


WILLIAM  BLEAKLEY. 


Mr.  Bleakley  had  three  brothers, — James  T.  N., 
Andrew  and  John  L., — all  of  whom  were  well-known 
citizens  of  New  York,  and  held  many  prominent 
positions. 

At  present  (1884)  there  are  on  Verplanck's  Point 
ten  brick-yards,  which  employ  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty-live  men,  and  manufacture  about  four 
hundred  thousand   bricks  daily  during  a  season  of 

one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
one  hundred    and  forty 
\S  days.    Three  yards  are 

leased  from  Mrs.  Rosalie 
A.  Bleakley,  and  are  op- 
erated by  Frank  Timo- 
ney.  They  employ  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Patrick  King  op- 
erates three  yards,  one 
of  which  is  leased  from 
Thomas  Avery,  and  the 
other  two  from  the  Hud- 
son River  Brick  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The 
number  of  men  employed 
is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Adam  Fish- 
er, with  one  yard,  em- 
ploying abov  t  fifty  men, 
Thomas  Vaughey,  with 
one  yard  employing  about 
twenty-five  men,  and  also 
John  Morton  with  two 
yards,  employing  about 
seventy-five  men,  all  lease 


Mills,  a  man  of  excellent  character,  but  unfortunately  i  their  premises  from  the  Hudson  River  Brick  Manu- 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  notorious  impostor  Mat-  j  facturing  Company.  One  brick-yard,  belonging  to 
thias,  whose  career  is  one  of  the  most  curious  epi-  John  Morton,  manufactures  the  Croton  front  brick, 
sodes  in  the  history  of  the  county.    This  imposition  j  and  the  others  common  brick.    The  price  for  the 


was  the  cause  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Mills,  and 
the  place  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bleakley  in  1850, 
and  is  at  present  occupied  as  the  residence  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Bleakley  married  Rosalie  A.,  daughter  of 
Lewis  H.  Lautant.  Their  children  were  William  M.j 
Amelia,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Goetchius,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie ;  Rosalie  A.;  Lewis  H.;  Albert;  Josephine,  wife  of 


former  variety,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per 
thousand,  and  for  the  latter  about  six  dollars  a  thou- 
sand. 

The  stores  of  sand  and  clay  with  which  the  bricks 
are  manufactured  are  very  extensive-  The  propor- 
tions used  are  about  two-thirds  clay  and  one-third 
sand.  The  sand  lies  over  the  clay  in  masses  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  the  clay  varies  in  depth  in  a 


Clarence  J.  Conover,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Freehold,  j  like  manner. 
N.  J. ;  Frank,  deceased  ;  Clarence  L.;  and  Angelo.       A  quarry  of  blue  limestone  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Most  of  the  sons  are  now  in  business  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  several  of  them  have  a  very  honorable 
record  as  soldiers  in  the  late  war.    William  M.  was 


Point  furnishes  stone  which  is  crushed  into  various 
sizes,  and  used  for  macadamizing  and  covering  roads 
and  for  making  concrete  pavements.    Further  north- 


captain  of  Company  A,  Twenty -seventh  Regiment    east  is  a  quarry  from  which  flux  for  blast  furnaces  is 


m; 
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obtained.  Both  are  the  property  of  Clarence  L. 
Bleakley,  by  whom  these  industries  were  but  lately 
begun.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  about 
forty. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  these 
brick  industries  a  village,  containing  a  population  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  people,  mostly  laborers,  has 
grown  up  on  the  Point.  Within  it  are  a  school- 
house,  employing  four  teachers  and  attended  by  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  scholars,  the 
chapels  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  (whose  histories  aregiven  in  connec- 
tion with  their  parent  churches)  and  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  village  is  located  the  pretty 
artificial  lake  known  as  Lake  Meahagh,  a  designation 
derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  Point.  It  was 
once  a  malarious  swamp  through  which  a  small  creek, 
(the  Meanagh  of  the  I  ndians)  pursued  a  tortuous  course. 
About  the  year  1872  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was 
dammed,  with  the  result  that  it  overspread  the  marsh 
and  formed  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  ninety-seven 
acres  in  extent.  The  credit  of  this  transformation  is 
due  chiefly  to  James  A.  Whitbeck,  who  was  the  first 
owner  of  the  lake.  It  was  sold  by  him,  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  who 
reap  from  it  valuable  harvests  of  ice  nearly  every 
winter.  The  ice-house  of  the  company  is  located  di- 
rectly across  the  road  which  passes  between  the  lake 
and  t lie  Hudson  River,  and  is  two  hundred  by  three 
hundred  feet  in  extent. 

The  average  crop  each  year  is  forty-five  thousand 
tons  of  ice,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  during 
the  season  about  three  hundred.  The  lake  has  not 
only  proven  a  source  of  financial  profit,  but  has  very 
much  benefited  the  health  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  is  now  free  from  malarial  troubles  to  a  rather 
remarkable  extent. 

St.  Patrick's  Human  Catholic  /  'hurrh. — St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Yerplanek's,  was  founded 
about  1845.  The  Rev.  John  Hackctt  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  priest.  He  ceased  to  be  pastor  in  18515. 
During  his  incumbency  in  the  pastorate  he  carried 
on  missionary  work  at  Sing  Sing,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  there  of  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  died  at  Tarrytown  June  11,  18(13, 
being  at  that  time  priest  of  St.  Teresa's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

The  succession  of  pastors  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

Citliilili'lit-cil. 


1845.   Rev.  .Tolin  Harkett. 

1HK1  Rev.  Mirlmi-I  MuiihIihii. 

1850  Rev.  Patrick  IjgMI 

18.17  Rev.  Bdward  HcQmii. 

1881   Rev.  Nicliolaa  O'Ponuell. 

1803  Rev.  Patrick  Mulioiiey. 

1804  Key.  P.  L.  Mwhlen. 

1806  Rev.  .lumen  Hamuli. 

1808  Hoy.  Henry  Coyle. 

1882  Rev.  Patrick  Mee. 


The  present  pastor  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came 
to  St.  Patrick's  Church  from  Rhinebeck. 

The  number  of  members  is  about  eight  hundred. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  brick  edifice  with  seats  for 
five  hundred  people.  The  residence  of  the  priest  ad- 
joins it.  There  is  also  a  cemetery  in  a  lot  attached 
to  the  church. 

Green's  Cove. — Between  Verplanck's  Point  and 
Montrose  Point  is  located  Green's  Cove,  so  named 
from  Isaac  Green,  a  Vernionter,  who  in  1833  or  1834, 
began  the  manufacture  of  bricks  there  on  land  leased 
from  Joshua  T.  Jones.  At  this  place  accordiug  to 
an  almost  unquestioned  tradition,  was  the  terminus 
of  the  King's  Ferry,  though  no  marks  of  the  landing 
place  are  now  visible.  Bolton  places  the  location  of 
the  ferry  on  the  southwest  side  of  Yer|danck's  Point. 
The  King's  Ferry  road,  however,  did  not  pass  over  to 
Verplanck's  Point  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  marsh, 
(lately  obliterated  by  the  construction  of  Lake  .Mea- 
hagh) in  which  the  mud  was  almost  bottomless,  and 
the  only  mode  of  passage  to  and  from  the  Point  was 
over  the  northern  end.  The  King's  Ferry  road,  now 
the  principal  avenue  to  the  Point,  was  until  about 
1837  a  private  way,  with  bars  and  gates  across  it.  but 
at  that  date  was  opened  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  road 
across  to  the  Point  was  constructed  by  dumping  in 
earth  and  stones  upon  the  marsh,  to  a  depth,  as  is 
supposed,  of  about  forty  feet,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  displaced  mud  stood  up  for  a  time  like  a 
little  island  outside. 

At  Green's  Cove  are  located  the  brickyards  of  ( 'y  rus 
Travis,  and  O'Brien  &  McConncll.  leased  from  Oliver 
P.  Jones,  and  employing  about  fifty  men  each. 

Montrose  Point,  situated  beyond  Green's  Cove, 
directly  south  of  Verplanck's  Point,  takes  its  name 
from  the  Montrose  family,  who  formerly  occupied 
the  place.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  called  Par- 
son's Point,  from  the  fact  that  the  farm  of  the  pastor 
or  "parson  "  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  lo- 
cated there.  Upon  this  point  is  located  the  brick 
yard  of  James  D.  Avery,  employing  about  thirty 
men.  A  little  further  south  are  two  brickyards  owned 
and  operated  by  Orrin  Frost,  employing  about  one 
hundred  men.  At  George's  Island,  just  below,  are 
three  brickyards,  leased  from  Mrs.  Mary  Bellefeuille, 
employing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  Two 
of  them  are  operated  by  Tompkins  \-  Bellefeuille, 
and  the  third  by  Edward  Bellefeuille. 

Episcopal  Church  at  Montrose  I'uint.  Services  were 
held  on  alternate  Sundays  at  Cruger's  and  Oroton  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Vallate  Clarkaon,  the  present  rector  of 
St.  Augustine's  Episcopal  Church,  at  Croton,  from 
1853  until  IS58,  and  in  1854  a  small  chapel  was  built 
at  Cruger's.  In  I8(i'.)  the  end  of  the  parish  lying 
about  Crugers  ami  Montrose  Point  was  separated  from 
Croton  Parish,  and  under  the  name  of  the  "  Parish  of 
the  Divine  Love"  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  (iouverneur  Cruger.    In  1S70,  a  handsome  brick 
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ehurch  was  built  at  Montrose  Point,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  With  the  reetory  adjoin- 
ing, the  property  is  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  cemetery  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
adjoins  the  church,  and  contains  about  a  dozen  graves, 
among  them  being  those  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Scriba, 
mother  of  United  States  Bank  Examiner  Augustus  M. 
Scriba,  and  Nicholas  Cruger  and  Eliza  Kortright,  his 
wile,  parents  of  the  rector.  A  chapel  was  built  at 
Verplanck's  Point  in  1879,  and  is  valued  at  two  thous- 
and dollars.  It  has  seats  for  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons. The  parish  was  formed  with  a  membership  of 
twelve,  which  has  increased  to  seventy-one.  TheSun- 
day-sehool  has  one  hundred  and  forty  members.  The 
bell  in  the  church  tower  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds 
and  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  toned  in  the  country. 

On  Montrose  Point  is  located  the  handsome  resi- 
dence of  Mn  Frederick  P.  Seward,  in  the  midst  of 
about  thirty  acres  of  land  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  "  Parson's  farm."  Mr.  Seward  is  the  son  of 
Lincoln's  famous  Secretary  of  State  and  has  himself 
attained  to  political  honors,  having  been  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  his  father,  Hamilton  Fish, 
and  William  M.  Evarts.  He  has  made  his  resi- 
dence on  Montrose  Point  since  1868.  The  grounds 
are  dotted  by  handsome  little  lakes,  set  in  beds  which 
were  made  by  excavating  clay  for  the  brick-yards. 

Alrnostadjoining  Mr.  Seward's  place  are  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Augustus  M.  Scriba,  the  present  National 
Bank  Examiner  for  the  district  including  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Scriba's  home 
is  a  neat  frame  building,  which  is  situated  on  the 
highest  land  on  the  whole  Point,  the  elevation  being 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet. 

The  family  of  Scriba  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  the 
present  generation  is  the  twentieth  in  the  line  of  de- 
scent from  Otto  Bonus  Scriba,  who  was  magistrate  of 
the  Republic  of  Genoa,  a.d.  1191,  and  wrote  the  an- 
nals of  his  country  from  1174  to  1197.  They  were 
natives  of  Genoa  until  the  birth  of  Marcus  Nicolaus 
Scriba,  at  Venice,  in  1400.  He  removed  to  Frankfort, 
in  ( rermany,  where  he  married  Catharine  Von  Hohen- 
egge,  in  1128,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  family,  w  hich,  among  the  earliest  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  Luther,  have  filled  many  of  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  German  Church,  while  each 
generation  has  been  well  represented  in  the  army  and 
councils  of  state.  Of  bis  descendants,  two  brothers, 
Frederick  Gustav  Reinbard  Scriba,  and  George  Lud- 
wig  Christian  Scriba,  came  to  America.  The  former 
was  born  at  Vohl,  Germany,  December  4,  1755,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  about  1780,  his  brother  hav- 
ing preceded  him.  Being  a  person  of  considerable 
means,  he  entered  as  a  partner  the  banking  firm  of 
Scriba  &  Co.,  afterwards  Scriba,  Schroeppel  &  Star- 
man,  having  branches  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
He  married  Anna  Dundas,  daughter  of  James  Dun- 
das,  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  April  24, 1793,  and  died  in  1796. 
A  plain  tombstone  on  the  south  side  of  Trinity  Church- 
ii. — 37A 


yard  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  "  Scriba,  1796," 
marks  his  last  resting-place.  His  firm  was  doubtless 
the  first  German-Dutch  commercial  house  in  New 
York  City.  Their  place  of  business  was  at  17  Queen 
(now  Pearl)  Street.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Scriba  died  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  was  buried  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  left  one  son,  George  Scriba,  Jr., 
who  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilcox,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  Archibald  Stobo,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1700,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  that  city.  His  descendants 
are  allied  to  many  of  the  oldest  families  in  that  Stater 
Their  children  were  Frederick  Gustavus,  born  April 
5,  1822,  died  May  3,  1875  (who  left  two  children,  Rob- 
ert Doremus,  of  Texas,  and  Julia  Eleanor,  now  a 
member  of  an  Episcopal  Sisterhood),  and  Augustus 
Moser.  Mr.  Scriba  was  noted  as  a  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, and  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Adelphi  Lodge,  and  trustee  of  the  old 
Masonic  Temple  and  Gothic  Hall,  on  Broadway.  Of 
him,  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  of  New  York  made 
the  remark,  "  George  Scriba  was  one  of  the  noblest 
men  I  ever  knew."  He  died,  much  lamented,  in  1834. 

His  son,  Augustus  Moses  Scriba,  was  born  at  Rot- 
terdam (now  Constantia),  Oswego  County,  N.  Y., 
March  10,  1833.  When  an  infant  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  employed  at  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  working  his 
way  up  from  one  position  to  another  till  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  uneurrent  money  department, 
in  which  he  remained  until  the  State  bank  currency 
was  superseded  by  the  national  banking  system.  His 
thorough  kuowledge  of  all  branches  of  he  banking 
business  was  widely  known,  and  in  1872  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  national  bank  examiner,  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing-House  Committee,  which  office  he  held  until,  in 
1883,  he  was  appointed  national  bank  examiner  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  New  York  Clearing-House  Association.  The  du- 
ties of  this  responsible  position  have  been  faithfully 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  and 
the  commercial  public.  His  prompt  action  in  the 
spring  of  18S4  largely  contributed  to  avert  a  wide- 
spread panic,  and  won  for  him  the  commendation  of 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency  and  t  lie  business  com- 
munity generally.  He  is  justly  considered  an  authority 
upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. He  has  been  a  resident  of  Westchester  County 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  one  son,  George 
Dundas  Scriba,  born  September  23,  1863. 

"Montrose  Point,"  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Scriba, 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er. The  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  the  Highlands,  the  village  of  Haverstraw,  ihe 
lofty  heights  that  border  the  western  shore,  above 
Is'yaek,  and  the  precipitous  Palisades,  extending  far 
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beyond  the  New  Jersey  line,  while  the  wide  expanse 
of  Haverstraw  Hay  stretches  out  like  an  inland  sea. 

George  Ludwig  Christian  Scriba,  was  born  at  VohL 
Germany,  April  27,  1753,  and  came  to  this  country 
shortly  before  his  brother.  With  abundant  means  at 
his  command,  he  was  the  principal  member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Scriba,  Schroeppel  &  Starman.  He 
organized  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  military 
company,  known  as  the  German  Grenadiers,  and  was 
present  as  their  commander  at  the  inauguration  of 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  New  York 
in  1784,  held  two  shares  in  the  noted  old  "  Tontine 
Association,"  and  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1786.  He  had  then  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day.  In  1790  he  pur- 
chased half  a  million  acres,  comprising  fourteen 
townships  in  Oswego  County,  and  four  in  Oneida 
County,  the  whole  tract  being  know  as  "  Scriba's 
Patent."  In  1794  he  caused  a  settlement  to  be  made 
on  Oneida  Lake,  which  he  called  Rotterdam  (now 
Constantia),  and  in  1795  he  began  another  town  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  he  called  Vera  Cruz, 
and  which  bid  fair  to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  Oswego. 
One  of  his  enterprises  was  the  making  of  a  highway 
twenty-four  miles  long  between  Rotterdam  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  1804,  more  merchandise  was  sold  at  the 
latter  place  than  at  Oswego  or  Utica.  Although  his 
enterprises  opened  a  wide  field  for  future  settlers,  yet 
they  proved  unprofitable  for  himself.  In  the  endeavor 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  infant  settlements  on 
his  wide  domain  his  fortune  was  swallowed  up,  and  he 
died  at  Constantia,  Aug.  14, 1830,  a  poor  man.  The  town 
of  Scriba,  in  Gswego  County,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Scriba  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sa- 
rah Dundas,  sister  of  Anna,  who  married  his  brother, 
Frederick  G.  Scriba.  After  her  death,  he  married  her 
sister,  Maria,  who  was  the  widow  of  his  partner,  Fred- 
erickfW.  Starman.  He  left  one  son,  Frederick  William 
Scriba,  who  died  in  Constantia,  10th  of  May,  1857. 

James  Dundas,  mentioned  above,  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  so  famous  in 
Scottish  history,  and  his  ancestor  came  to  America 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Besides  the  daughters  who 
married  the  brothers  Scriba,  another  married  Henry 
Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
country-seat  was  famous  for  elegance  and  hospitality. 
Their  nephew,  .Fames  Dundas,  was  president  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Philadelphia, and  lost  a  baronetcy 
and  the  manor  in  Scotland  because  his  father  sided 
with  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution.  There 
are  few  families  who  can  boast  of  a  more  ancient  origin, 
and  the  castle  of  Dundas,  in  Scotland,  has  been  in 
their  possession  for  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years. 
Their  earliest  ancestor,  Cospatrick,  Earl  of  North- 
umherland,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of 
England,  and  after  the  conquest  by  the  Normans, 
A.I).  1000,  retired  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  received 


with  great  honor,  and  created  Earl  of  Dunbar  and 
March  by  Malcolm  C.mmore,  King  of  Scotland,  the 
successor  of  Macbeth  and  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan. 

The  Boxcobel  House. — Near  Cruger's  Station  stands 
Boscobel  House  named  after  the  old  Boscobel  House 
in  England,  which  received  its  designation  on  account 
of  the  fine  oak  trees  which  surrounded  it,  and  which 
was  once  resembled  in  this  respect  by  the  mansion  at 
Crugers.  The  house  is  built  in  the  French  style. 
From  it  can  be  obtained  one  of  those  striking  views 
with  which  the  whole  town  abounds.  The  house 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  Staats  Morris  Dyckman, 
who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  Dyckman  of  I'hilips- 
bnrgh,  and  the  protege  of  General  Staats  Morris. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  private  secretary  for  Sir 
William  Erskine,  Commissary  General  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  when  the  latter  died  in  1795,  received 
a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  property  by  bequest 
from  him.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence  he  came  to 
this  place  and  erected  the  mansion.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  house  is  Col.  John  P.  Cruger,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  the  original  owner. 

The  house  abounds  in  curious  articles.  There  are 
numbers  of  old  and  rare  books,  a  picture  by  Stuart  of 
James  Ogilvie,  Earl  of  Findlater,  a  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion in  New  York  city,  and  formerly  a  frequent  vbitor 
at  the  Boscobel  House,  a  miniature  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily by  Michael  Angelo,  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
by  Raphael  (brought  from  England  by  Staats  Morris 
Dyckman),  a  miniature  in  ivory  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte, — the  work  of  English  prisoners  in 
India, — and  many  other  valuable  works  of  art.  The 
flute  used  by  Major  Andre  is  preserved  ..t  this  house, 
and  there  is  also  a  gold  enameled  snuff-box  made  of 
the  Boscobel  oak  in  which  Charles  II.  concealed  him- 
self in  1665,  containing  a  medallion  of  that  monarch. 

Cruger's  Station  and  the  Cruger  Family. — Cruger's 
Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boscobel  House,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Cruger  family,  who  have  long 
owned  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  family  is  an  old  one. 
The  first  of  the  line  in  this  country  was  John  Cruger, 
who  came  from  Germany  in  1700,  and  became  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  New  York  city.  He  was  Mayor 
of  the  city  from  1739  until  his  death,  on  Aug.  13,  1744. 

The  second  of  his  three  sons  was  Henry,  who  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Bristol,  England,  to  enter  a 
counting-house.  He  was  successful  in  bu.-iness.  In 
1744  he  and  Edmund  Burke  were  nominated  for  Par- 
liament from  Bristol  and  elected.  Alter  obtaining 
furl  her  political  honors  in  Bristol,  he  came  back 
about  1790  to  New  York  city.  Me  again  entered 
political  life,  and  in  1792  was  elected  a  State  Senator. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  at  882  Greenwich  Street. 
New  York,  April  24,  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

His  eldest  son  by  It  is  second  wife  was  Henry  II. 
Cruger.  Henry  II.  Cruger's  third  son  was  John  Cru- 
ger, who  was  the  lather  of  Henry  Cruger,  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Cruger  and  Col.  John  P.  Cruger,  present 
owner  of  Boscobel  House,  at  Cruger  Station. 
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At  Cruger's  Station  are  two  brick-yards,  owned  by 
John  P.  Cruger,  one  of  which  is  leased  by  Adam 
Fisher.    Both  yards  employ  about  seventy  men. 

Boscobcl  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  hamlet 
of  Boscobel,  consisting  of  about  eight  houses,  is  lo- 
cated about  a  mile  east  of  Cruger's  Station.  It  con- 
tains a  small  church,  known  as  the  Boscobcl  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  lot  was  purchased  August 
14, 18(i8,  and  the  building  was  erected  on  it  but  a  short 
time  after.  The  church  is  now  on  a  circuit  including 
also  the  Furnace  Woods  and  Centerville  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches.  At  the  present  time  (188-1)  it 
does  not  have  a  single  male  member. 

Oscawanna  Island  and  Furnace  Brook. — A 
short  distance  south  of  Cruger's  Station  is  Oscawanna 
Island,  a  great  place  of  resort  for  picnic  parties.  It 
was  purchased  in  1883  from  Henry  P.  De  Graff,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bowery  Bank  in  New  York  City,  by  John 
Keyes,  who  is  the  present  owner.  On  the  hill  to  the 
east  is  the  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  De  Graff. 
Oscawanna  Station  is  less  than  a  mile  below. 

Near  this  station  the  Furnace  Brook  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Hudson.  Formerly  it  was  known  by 
the  pretty  name  of  Jamawissa  Creek,  which  was  of  In- 
dian derivation.  Upon  it  were  located  the  flour-mills 
of  the  Van  Cortlaudt  manor, 1  which  must  have  ex- 
isted there  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  the  brook  in 
the  partition  map  of  the  manor,  made  in  1734,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "  The  old  mill  stream."  On  the  property 
of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Phelps  is  located  a  flour-mill,  which 
was  built  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Its  frame  is  constructed  of  enormous  white  oak  log*, 
as  solid  as  when  they  were  first  put  there,  some  of 
which  are  fourteen  inches  square  and  thirty  feet  long. 
The  mill  has  not  been  operated  since  1875. 

A  few  feet  distant  is  the  site  upon  which  formerly 
stood  an  old  furnace  for  blasting  iron.  From  it  the 
brook  received  its  present  name,  as  did  also  a  tract  of 
forest  known  as  the  Furnace  Woods,  consisting  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

The  company  which  operated  the  furnace  was 
established  in  England  in  1760,  and  employed  Ger- 
mans in  the  work  of  running  and  smelting  the  iron. 
The  result  of  the  running  operations  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  iron-ore  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently 
brought  to  the  place  from  the  Queensburg  Mine,  in 
Rockland  County,  by  way  of  the  King's  Ferry.  This 
was  too  expensive,  and  the  furnace  was  abandoned 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Numerous  lumps  of  iron 
are  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  furnace,  but 
the  structure  itself  has  long  since  gone  to  pieces. 
The  iron-ore  which  exists  in  this  neighborhood  has 
been  mined  more  than  once  since,  but  has  been  found 
to  be  so  largely  mixed  with  sulphur  as  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  first-class  metal. 

Beside  the  mill  on  Mr.  Phelps'  property  stands  a 
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very  old  residence,  which  is  constructed  of  bricks  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  which  is  probably  about, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age.  [n  a  field  not  far 
distant  is  a  family  burial-place,  which  contains  a 
number  of  graves,  over  one  of  which  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  date  1741. 

Mount  Airy. — A  short  distance  south  of  Furnace 
Woods  is  the  small  cluster  of  houses  to  which,  from 
their  elevated  and  breezy  situation,  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Mount  Airy.  A  small  church  Located  at 
Mount  Airy  was  erected,  according  to  the  most  reli- 
able information,  in  1841,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testant Methodists,  a  small  number  of  whom  lived  iif 
the  locality  at  the  time.  There  was  an  understand- 
ing, however,  that  the  church  was  to  be  open  to  the 
ministers  of  all  evangelical  denominations.  The 
ground  was  donated  by  Caleb  McCord.  There  are  no 
Protestant  Methodists  at  present  about  Mount  Airy, 
but  services  are  held  once  a  month  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Croton.  A  small, 
but  flourishing  Sunday-school  meets  at  the  church 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  present  trustees  (1884) 
are  Daniel  Haines  and  Jacob  Wright. 

Croton. — The  village  of  Croton  is  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
town,  and  iu  1880  contained  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants.  It  contains  two  brick-yards,  the  north- 
erly and  smaller  one  being  operated  by  Schuyler 
Hamilton  of  Sing  Sing,  and  employing  about  thirty 
men,  and  the  lower  by  George  D.  Arthur  &  Co., 
(Francis  Larkin  and  Marcus  L.  Cobb  of  Sing  Sing, 
being  the  company),  employing  about  fifty  hands. 
The  latter  yard  was  started  about  1830  by  John  W. 
Frost,  the  father  of  Cyrus  and  Orrin  Frost. 

John  W.  Frost  was  born  in  the  town  of  Somers, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  on  June  23,  1792,  and 
was  one  of  a  family  long  identified  with  the  history 
and  public  interests  of  the  county  and  State. 

About  the  year  1730  there  came  from  England  and 
settled  near  Reading,  Mass.,  two  brothers  Frost,  one 
of  whom  removed  thence  to  Long  Island  ;  the  other, 
after  leaving  Massachusetts,  resided  near  Putnam's 
Corner  (now  Carmel),  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  and  sub- 
sequently enlisted  in  the  French  War,  was  stationed  a 
long  time  at  Montreal,  served  under  General  Wolfe 
at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  the  year  L759,  and  died 
about  the  year  1800. 

John  Frost,  son  of  the  above-named  first  settler, 
and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  patriotism.  He  left  Reading, 
Mass.,  in  his  youth,  and  is  known  to  have  resided 
subsequently  south  of  Putnam's  Corner.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  at  Fort  Montgomery,  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  when  that  fort  was  taken 
by  the  British. 

At  the  assault,  when  the  enemy  were  pressing  the 
patriot  ranks,  and  bayoneting  the  men  in  almost  reg- 
ular succession,  as  they  approached,  Hewson,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Frost,  and  in  the  ranks  with  him,  noticing  that 
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t he  latter  was  in  imminent  peril,  leaped  between  his 
friend  and  the  hostile  bayonet  that  was  threatening 
to  impale  him,  exclaiming,  "  Yon  shan't  bayonet 
him  ;  he  is  my  brother."  Being  a  large,  heavy  man, 
he  succeeded  in  thrusting  aside  the  gun,  and  thus 
saved  the  life  of  his  friend,  who,  however,  was  taken 
"prisoner.  During  the  war  he  married  Miss  Huldcy 
Munsen,  a  former  resident  of  Reading,  Mass. 

Hon.  Joel  Frost,  son  of  John  and  father  of  John 
W.  Frost,  married  Martha  Wright.  Jlc  represented 
the  Westchester  and  Putnam  District,  as  Whig  mem- 
ber of  the  Eighteenth  Congress,  from  1823  to  1825. 
He  was  the  first  surrogate  of  Putnain  County,  and 
held  that  office  for  many  years.  He  was  also  Assem- 
blyman in  the  .State  Legislature  in  18M6  and  in  1808. 

He  was  also  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  a  member  of  the  convention  that  revised  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1821. 

Judge  Joel  Frost  had  died  poor  in  fortune,  but  rich 
in  honor,  and  his  son  John  W.  started  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  Though  quiet  and  re- 
served in  manner,  he  possessed  great  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  character.  He  was  earnest  and  energetic 
in  business  affairs,  and  had  a  remarkable  memory. 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  a  mercantile  business 
at  Croton,  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  and  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  on  the  Hudson. 
He  was  ingenious  in  contrivances  for  facilitating  the 
process,  and  the  success  of  that  business  on  the  Hud- 
son owes  much  to  his  skill  and  judgment. 

He  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  for  a  long  time  a 
director  in  the  Westchester  County  National  Bank, 
and  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt  for  twelve 
years.  In  1  S3 1  he  was  elected,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him,  Assemblyman  in  the  State  Legislature 
from  Westchester  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party  until  its  dissolution,  and  after  that,  the 
stanchest  of  Republicans. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  retired  to  the  home 
that  he  bad  built  near  Croton,  upon  the  spot  where 
he  had  long  before  desired  to  live.  After  retiring 
thither  from  active  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
favorite  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Frost  was  the  last  of  the  old  settlers  of  this 
region.  After  a  short  illness,  with  his  family  around 
him,  on  September  7,  1882,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age,  he  passed  away  as  peacefully  and  calmly  as 
one  falling  into  a  gentle  slumber.  He  left  the  exam- 
ple of  a  long  life  of  an  eminently  good  citizen,  a 
kind,  faithful  and  indulgent  husband  and  father. 

For  strength,  sweetness  and  integrity  of  character, 
he  was  always  a  bright  example,  and  his  keen  intelli- 
gence and  thirst  for  information  never  left  him  till 
the  last.  His  was  the  serious,  yet  serene  and  cheerful 
mind,  that  is  (he  source  of  every  virtue,  and  the  only 
character  that  does  honor  to  humanity.  Hi'  inherited 
and  transmitted  those  sterling  qualities  of  the  early 
settlers  of  New  Kngland,  that  are  yet  the  potent 
though  silent  influence  in  giving  form  and  character 


to  communities  all  over  our  land,  even  to  the  remotest 
frontier.    Blessed  be  their  memory. 

John  W.  Frost  married  MissPhebe  Cocks,  daughter 
of  Adonijah  Cocks,  of  Croton,  a  woman  of  rare  and 
unassuming  merit,  and  in  her  maturity  an  acceptable 
counselor  and  exhorter  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Their  sons  are  tyrus,  who,  for  forty  years  or  more, 
continued  the  mercantile  business  established  by  his 
father  in  Croton  ;  was  for  many  years  director  and 
then  president  of  Westchester  County  National  Bank; 
always  an  earnest  and  consistent  Whig  and  Republi- 
can, he  was  a  very  tower  of  strength  to  his  party  in 
all  political  contests,  and  he  now  enjoys  an  enviable 
weight  of  character  and  social  influence,  the  reward 
of  an  upright  life. 

Orrin,  who  has  continued  the  brick  business  suc- 
cessfully, employing  about  one  hundred  men,  and 
whose  solid  worth  as  a  business  man,  an  employer 
and  a  citizen,  is  recognized  by  all. 

Eugene,  who  was  a  merchant  for  inany  years  in 
Croton,  served  a  long  turn  as  harbor-master  of  New 
York  City,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm  on  the  Hud- 
son, where  he  erected  extensive  green-houses,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  taste  for  the  culture  of  flowers  and 
horticultural  pursuits.  He  married  Mrs.  Harriet 
Carrigan. 

Milton,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  licentiate  in  law,  for 
many  years  occupying  a  position  in  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  \\,  and  faithful  to  every 
trust.  He  married  Julia  Montgomery  Wells,  daughter 
of  Albert  Wells  (the  honored  principal  of  Peekskill 
Military  Academy  for  more  than  thirty  years),  a 
woman  richly  endowed  with  accomplishments  of  heart 
and  mind.    They  have  a  family  of  four  children. 

The  daughters  of  John  W.  Frost  were  Harriet, 
Ann  and  Armenia,  of  whom  the  first  only  is  living, ami 
of  them  it  is  praise  enough  to  say,  that  they  have 
proved  worthy  scions  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the  happy  lot  of  parents  to  see 
every  member  of  their  large  family  pursuing  lives 
that  reflect  lustre  upon  the  family  name.  Seldom  do 
children  enjoy  the  blessing,  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
of  a  parentage  so  worthy  of  imitation,  so  much  an 
honor  and  a  moral  support  to  them  in  life.  Not  far 
from  the  railroad  station  of  Croton  is  the  manufactory 
of  brick  machinery  of  W.  F.  Tallcot  &  Co.,  established 
in  187!),  and  employing  an  average  of  five  hands. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  district  school,  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  in  which  (in  ISS:!)  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  daily,  was  seventy-two 
and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  two. 

The  house  of  Miss  Susan  McCord,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  school-house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  was  formerly  an  inn  and  the  stopping-place  of 
the  New  York  and  Albany  stages. 

North  of  the  village  is  locate  1  Hessian  Hill,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  a  Hessian  encampment  was  lo- 
cated there  in  Revolutionary  times. 
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The  Croton  Military  Institute  is  a  large  building  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  village.  'Die  number  of  stu- 
dents in  1884  was  twenty-eight.  Frank  S.  Roberts 
has  been  principal  since  September,  1880.  Jle  is  as- 
sisted by  a  corps  of  five  teachers.  The  institute  has 
a  classical  course  of  four  years,  which  educates  schol- 
ars for  college,  a  "  liberal  course  "  of  four  years  fur- 
nishing instruction  in  the  English  branches,  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  etc.,  and  a  commercial  course  of  one 
year. 

There  are  in  the  village  rive  churches, — two  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  (one  unused),  one  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  one  Catholic, 
their  histories  are  appended. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church? — The  history  of  Meth- 
odism at  Croton  and  its  neighborhood  dates  back 
beyond  one  hundred  years.  The  old  Van  Cortlandt 
manor-house,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  was 
long  a  stopping  place  for  the  early  Methodist  preach- 
ers, where  they  were  treated  with  generous  hospitality. 
Among  the  visitors  at  this  house  were  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  (who  preached  from  the  veranda),  Bishop 
Asluirv  and  Freeborn  Garretson. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Governor  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt  gave  land  for  a  meeting-house  and  ceme- 
tery. No  deed  was  given,  however,  until  1831,  when 
General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  his  son  and  successor, 
|ave  a  written  title  for  the  property  to  the  Methodist 
Society.  About  the  year  1780  a  church  building  was 
erected  on  this  ground,  upon  a  commanding  eminence, 
which  afforded  a  magnificent)  view  of  the  Hudson. 
The  old  church  yet  stands.  There  arc  no  means  of 
determining  who  were  the  early  oflicials  of  the  society, 
as  no  records  can  be  found. 

A  new  and  handsome  brick  edifice  was  erected  for 
a  place  of  worship,  upon  a  location  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  village,  and  dedicated  in  1883.  The  old 
church  is  still  standing. 

The  number  of  members  (1 .884)  is  seventy-five.  The 
board  of  trustees  are  Augustus  Dyckman,  Thomas. I. 
Acker,  M.D.,  William  Emeny,  Nathaniel  Tuttle  and 
C.  15.  Byington,  M.D.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  White. 

TheSocietyof  Friends  at  Croton  have  had  an  organ- 
ization and  a  place  of  worship  for  a  long  time.  The 
lot  of  one  and  one-half  acres,  in  which  the  building 
is  situated,  was  purchased  from  John  Conklin  the 
eleventh  month  and  eighth  day  of  the  year  1797,  by 
Robert  Underbill,  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jesse  Fields  and 
Henry  Matthews,  as  trustees  of  the  society,  for  the  sum 
of  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  the  meeting- 
house was,  doubtless,  erected  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards. Robert  Underbill  and  Phebe  Fields  were  the 
first  ministers.  Atone  time  the  society  was  so  numer- 
ous that  the  meeting-house  had  to  be  enlarged.  The 
same  building  is  still  occupied.  In  the  rear  of  it  is  a 
grave-yard  about  one  acre  in  extent. 


The  church  has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons.  The  number  of 
members  in  1844  was  twenty-five,  and  three  other 
persons  belonging  to  another  meeting  attended  regu- 
larly. Meetings  are  held  twice  a  week,  on  the  Lord's 
day  and  Thursday  mornings.  The  Croton  Society 
attend  the  monthly  meeting  at  Yorktown. 

The  Church  of  St.  Augustine.- — Episcopal  services 
were  held  at  Croton  in  1756,  by  the  Rev.  James  Wet- 
more,  a  missionary  at  Rye,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  17(il 
services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  1  > i  1  > - 
blee,  a  missionary  of  the  society  at  Stamford,  Conn.' 
In  17(i.'!  the  Rev.  .Mi'.  Punderson,  another  missionary 
of  the  society,  stationed  at  Rye,  held  a  service  at  <  'ni- 
ton. There  is  no  record  of  further  ministrations  by 
Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  village  until  1842,  in 
which  year  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Halsey  officiated  oc- 
casionally. About  the  year  1847  some  services  were 
held  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bowens.  In  the  summer  of 
1852  more  constant  services  were  performed  by  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  the  Rev.  Minot  M.  Wells  received  a  reg- 
ular appointment  as  missionary  at  Croton.  In  L853 
the  Rev.  A.  Vallete  Clarkson,  of  New  York  City,  be- 
came minister  in  charge  by  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  At  first  serv  ices  were  held  at  Croton 
and  Cruger's,  in  alternation,  which  continued  to  be 
the  case  until  1858.  The  organization  of  the  parish 
at  Croton  was  effected  in  1855,  under  the  title  of"  The 
Church  of  St.  Augustine."  In  1857  the  corner-stone 
of  a  house  of  worship  was  laid,  on  a  lot  deeded  for  the 
purpose,  by  Philip  G.  Van  Wyck.  The  building  w  as 
completed  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In  1868  the 
northern  portion  of  the  parish  was  separated  to  be- 
come the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Gouveneur  Cruger.  In 
18S2  two  buildings  were  erected  adjoining  the  church 
at  Croton  to  serve  as  school  and  class-room.  In  the 
same  year  the  church  was  consecrated.  The  Rev.  A. 
Vallete  Clarkson  has  remained  rector  up  to  thepresenl 
time. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  NameofMary* — Forty  years 
ago  there  were  probably  not  ten  Catholics  at  Croton. 
Now  (1884)  there  are  about  two  hundred.  Mission 
work  in  this  field  was  commenced  from  Vcrplam  k's 
Point,  and  for  many  years  religious  services  were  held 
on  Sundays  at  the  residence  of  Patrick  White,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Verplanck's  Point  offici- 
ating. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  a  neat 
brick  edifice,  was  built  in  18<>!t,  and  was  attended  by 
the  clergy  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Sing  Sing.  They 
officiated  on  Sundays,  sometimes  once  and  sometimes 
twice  a  month. 

In  July,  1877,  the  Rev.  Patrick  McGovern  became 
the  first  resident  priest,  by  appointment  of  Cardinal 


1  By  the  pastor,  V.  s.  White. 

ii.  —38 


-  |u  tin1   tor,  !{<■•»    \  \  itllcte  i  liiikson. 

3  Facts  couimuuicatcd  by  tho  Rev.  Patrick  McUoveru,  pastor. 


Ill 
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McCloskey,  and  since  that  time  mass  has  been  said 
every  Sunday,  the  sacramenta  have  been  administered 
and  religious  instruction  imparted.  A  Sunday-school 
has  also  been  organized. 

Crotox  I'm xt  is  a  peninsula  which  projects  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  into  the  Hudson  River,  and 
divides  theTappan  Zee  OD  the  South  from  Haverstraw 
Hay  on  the  north.  About  the  middle,  the  land  is  sub- 
merged to  a  slight  depth,  and  the  space  is  rilled  with 
tall  water-plants.  A  narrow  road  connects  the  two 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  outer  portion  is  tri- 
angular in  shape  and  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  long,  and  one-half  mile  wide  in  its  greatest 
extent.    It  contains  about  two  hundred  acres. 

At  tbe  base  of  the  peninsula, according  to  tradition, 
stood  the  Indian  castle  or  fort  of  Kitchawan,  occupy- 
ing a  position  which  gave  it  many  advantages  in  case 
of  attack.  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
sachem,  Croton, to  secure  himself  and  his  tribe  in  the 
possession  of  these  rich  fishing  and  hunting-grounds. 
The  Indian  burying-ground  was  located  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  the  fort.  Many  weapons  of  war  have 
beeu  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  this  fort. 

Twelve  acres  on  the  tip  of  the  point  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  purchases  made  by  Robert  Underbill, 
and  were  afterwards  bought  by  his  son,  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Underbill,  a  practicing  physician  of  New  York 
City,  who  erected  thereon  a  handsome  Italian  villa. 
Upon  the  death  of  Robert  Underbill  the  point  be- 
came the  property  of  his  two  sons,  William  A.  and 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Underbill,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  on  February  1,  1X71,  without  children,  his 
possessions,  amounting  to  about  eighty-live  acres,  were 
purchased  by  William  A.  Underbill  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  William  Underbill  died  a  lew  years 
ago  and  the  whole  properly  now  belongs  to  his  estate. 

The  land  belonging  to  this  estate  is  that  portion  of 
the  point  lying  outside  of  the  salt  meadows,  the  nc.  k 
adjoining  the  mainland  being  the  property  of  the 
Van  Cortlandts.  Of  the  two  hundred  acres  which 
compose  the  estate,  seventy-live  are  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape.  There  are  besides  exten- 
sive apple  orchards  and  hot-houses  for  the  cultivation 
of  roses.  The  manufacture  of  bricks  was  begun  on 
the  point  by  William  A.  Underbill,  in  1837. 

There  are  now  two  brickyards  which  make  sixty- 
four  thousand  Croton  front  brick  per  day,  and  one 
manufactory  of  enameled  bricks,  for  tiling,  wainscot- 
ing, etc.,  erected  in  1883.  The  supply  of  clay  is  of 
the  best  quality  and  practically  inexhaustible.  Shad- 
lishing  also  forms  an  important  industry. 

On  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Croton  River, 
and  not  far  from  Croton  Point,  stands  the  ancient 
manor-house  of  the  Van  Cortlandts.  It  is  sheltered 
from  the  cold  north  winds  by  a  wooded  hill,  faces  the 
south  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river.  At  one 
side  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  date  of  its  erection, 
H>X7,and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  by  Colonel 
Stephanus  Van  <  'ortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the  manor. 


It  is  a  frame  building  with  basement  and  one  >tory 
and  a  half,  flanked  at  both  sides  by  wings.  From  the 
roof  project  dormer  windows.  It  contains  many  fam- 
ily portraits  and  souvenirs  and  autographs  of  distin- 
guished men.  Many  whose  names  are  well  known 
were  entertained  at  this  house  by  its  hospitable  propri- 
etors. Among  these  are  found  Franklin  and  the  great 
preacher  and  evangelist,  Whitfield.  (General  Tryon 
in  1774,  was  an  unexpected  visitor.  He  plied  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt  (afterward  First  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  this  State),  its  then  proprietor,  with  the  arguments 
of  self-interest  and  hope  of  royal  favors  if  he  would 
only  cease  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  exactions 
of  the  English  government.  His  visit  was  fruitless 
of  good  to  the  royal  cause.1 

The  first  election  of  officers  for  the  town  of  Cort- 
landt took  place  April  1,  178X.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt 
was  elected  supervisor;  Joseph  Travis,  town  clerk; 
Daniel  Rirdsall,  Nathaniel  Brown  and  Pierre  Vau 
Cortlandt,  ]  toor-m  asters ;  David  Ferris,  constable; 
John  Paulding,  collector,  and  other  officers  were  also 
chosen.  The  names  of  the  supervisors  and  town 
clerks  from  that  day  to  the  present  art-  as  follows: 

m  I'F.itvisims  of  tiif.  IOWM  91  ODMtMWT. 


18<>4-11  

 Pierre  Vim  Cortlandl 

1816  

1818.  

isai-ofi  

 Daniel  W.  ISir.lsill 

1827  

1841  

1843-44   

1840-47  

 lumen  11.  Travis. 

IBM  

 William  Hleuklev. 

1852  

 Enoch  Ornu. 

1854  

1855-58  

 Kro»t  Horton. 

18.-.0  

 Oweo  T.  Coffin. 

1800  

 Front  Horton. 

1801-4^  

 Coffin  S.  Rruwn. 

umhmm  

 Iriah  Mill.  Jr. 

1871-77                       .  . 

 ( 'oifln  s.  Brawn. 

 David  \V.  TrnviK. 

'  ••  Diary  of  Hi  ina.li.  r  O.oi.  rul  I'l. 1 1 1 1.  \  .in  c. .iil.in.lt,"  >|  noted  \<\  Bol- 
ton, Vol.  II.,  p.  iii.,  (oUl  edition). 
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TOWN  CLERKS. 

April  1,  1788-92  Joseph  Travis. 

1793-95  Solomon  Hawes. 

1796-98  Joseph  Travis. 

1799-18112  Joel  Frost. 

1803-04  David  Stanley. 

1803-08  David  M.  Hyatt. 

1809-11  John  Cooper,  Jr. 

1812  William  Nelson. 

1813-15  Solomon  Hawes. 

1816-20    Daniel  W.  Birdsall. 

1821  John  Cooper,  Jr. 

1822-27.  William  I).  Everson. 

18^8-32  Indson  H.  Gilbert. 

1833-39  William  D.  Everson. i 

1840-41  Thomas  Southard, 

1842  William  Royce. 

1843  Thomas  Southard. 

1844.  .  .  .*  Edwin  Mabie. 

1845  Jahiel  Owen.* 

1846-49  Thomas  A.  Whitney. 

1850  Samuel  Bard. 

1851.  George  P.  Marshall. 

1852.  William  II.  Briggs. 

1853  William  H.  Russell. 

1854-55  Francis  P.  Clark. 

185G  William  H.  Briggs. 

1857-60  Francis  P.  Clark. 

1861-62  Hackaliah  B.  Strung. 

1863-64  Edgar  D.  Bassett. 

1865-66  Henry  Abbott. 

1867  Edmund  R.  Travis. 

1868-72  George  E.  Craft. 

1873-75  Charles  R.  Swain. 

1876  Carlton  B.  Jordan. 

1877   John  McCord. 

1S78-79  James  McLnckey. 

1880-82  -  John  S.  Jones. 

1883  Cyrus  W.  Hortou. 

CENSUS — CORTLANDT. 

1712.—      «..«  1850.—  7,758. 

1782.—     798.-1  1855.—  8,468. 

1790.—  1,932.  1860.-111,074. 

1825.—  3,385.  1865.—  9,393. 

18*).—  3,840.  1870.-11,69*. 

1835.—  3.994.  1875.-11,928. 

1840.—  5,592.  1880.-12,664. 
1845.—  6,738. 


THE  VAN  CORTLANDT  FAMILY. 
BY  MRS.  PIERRE  E.  VAN  CORTLANDT.5 
Of  the  Manor  House,  Croton. 

This  family  lias  been  for  over  two  centuries  identified 
with  the  history  of  Westchester  County.  The  great 
manor  of  Cortlandt  comprehended  within  its  bounda- 
ries, the  towns  of  Cortlandt,  North  Salem,  Somers  and 

1  Died  in  1839,  and  succeeded  for  the  rest  of  his  term  by  William  II. 
Briggs. 

2Succeeded  during  his  term,  on  account  of  sickness,  by  Thomas  A. 
Whitney. 
3  Manor  of  Cortlandt. 

*  West  Ward  of  Manor  of  Cortlandt  and  Rvck's  Patent. 
s  Copyrighted  by  Mrs.  Pierre  E.  Van  Cortlandt,  1886. 


Yorktown  with  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Lewisboro'. 
Its  northern  boundary  began  mi  the  Hudson  River  al 
the  dividing  line  between  the  present  counties  of 
Westchester  and  Putnam,  running  twenty  miles 
east  to  the  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  family,  when 
resident  on  their  manor,  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
early  settlement  in  this  county  will  not  he  oul  of 
place. 

Olaf  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  of  the  name 
who  came  here  from  Holland,  was  from  Wvk  bij 
Durnstede,6  a  village  in  the  Netherlands  thirteen 
miles  southeast  of  Utrecht,  and  was  the  son  of 
Stevan  and  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt.  The  latter, 
according  to  the  date  on  the  portrait  her  son  brought 
with  him,  was  born  in  1566anddied  in  L630.1  Stevan, 
his  lather,  was  living  in  South  Holland  in  L610.  A 
branch  of  the  Van  Cortlandts  came  to  Holland  from 
Courland  and  entered  into  the  military  service.8 
Their  coat-armor  is  recorded  in  the  Hall  ol 
Records  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  brough.1  by  them  to 
this  country  in  L636.9  Oloff  or  Olaf  Van  Cortlandt 
was  a  soldier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  West  India 
Company  and  came  to 
America  in  the  "  Haring" 
accompanying  William 
rvieft,  director-general  of 
the  company's  North 
American  Provinces. 

They  reached  New  A  m- 
sterdam  in  1638,  having 
wintered  at  Bermuda. 
He  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  until 
1(548,  and  the  next  year 
he  was  chosen   one  of 

"  The  Nine  Men,"  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
remonstrance  sent  to  the  company  complaining  of 


THE  VAN  (  ORTLASrm 
ARMS.10 


6Wyk  by  Dunrstede  Portress,  the  Batavodurum of  the  Romans,  was  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  city  of  important  commerce.  [^dicker's 
"  Belgique  et  Hollande."  Its  present  population  is  not  over  three 
thousand. 

'The  portrait,  painted  on  panel,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jay  family, 
at  Rye.  It  was  taken  there  from  one  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  residences 
in  New  York,  and  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  ol  Cath 
aline  Van  Cortlandt. 

8  "The  order  of  Sword  Bearers,  in  1186,  united  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  dissolved  in  1561.  The  grandmaster,  Gotland  De  Kettler, 
was  created  Duke  of  Courland."  "  Military  Religious  Orders,"  by  F.  C. 
w  Ihouse,  London. 

'Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry,"  vol.  4,  p.  291  See  also  "Rcitstap's  Ar- 
moreal  General,"  Holland.  Only  fifty  copies  of  this  w  in  k  wi  re  printed. 
There  is  in  it  a  description  of  the  arms  of  Van  Cortlandt.  Dr.  O'Calla- 
gban  presented  the  writer  with  two  seals  taken  from  documents  signed 
by  Oloff  Stevense  in  1061,  and  Stephanos  Van  Cortlandt  1664,  both 
bearing  the  family  arms.  The  use  of  the  arms  on  official  documents,  thus 
publicly  made,  shows  the  unquestionable  and  undisputed  right  of  the 
Van  Cortlandts  to  bear  them. 

lt>  Arms  of  Van  Cortlandt :  Argent,  four  wings  of  niell,  sable  and  gules 
(forming  St.  Andrew's  Cross),  five  estoiles  gules. 

Crest:  Over  an  esquire's  helmet,  a  wreath  argent  and  gules  sin 
mounted  by  an  estoile  gules. 

Motto:  Virtus sibi  munus. 
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Kieft  and  Stuyvesant  and  boldly  insisting  upon  re- 
forms.  Their  petition  being  unheeded,  they  renewed 
a  demand  "foragood  and  wholesome  government, '' 
and  the  company  found  it  needful  to  defend  its 
course,  but  steadfastly  opposed  the  spirit  of  liberty 
shown  by  their  Dutch  colonists.  Van  Cortlandt  was 
chosen  Schepen  in  lfi">4,  with  a -salary  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guilders,  and  was  sent  to  confer  with 
the  Indians  at  Esopus,  who  bad  risen  and  slaughtered 
the  settlers  in  that  region,  and  a  treaty  was  made 
with  them. 

In  l(ili.'{  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  authorities  of  Connecticut  to  decide 
on  the  disputed  boundary  line,  but  the  conference 
ended  without  coming  to  any  decision,  and  the  same 
year  he,  with  several  others,  was  sent  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  to  meet  Scott,  an  Englishman,  who  was  striving 
to  secure  Long  Island  for  England.  Some  agreement 
was  reached,  but  Scott  left  for  home,  threatening  that 
ere  long  the  Duke  of  York  would  possess  the  country. 
The  end  was  near  and  an  English  squadron  appeared 
in  the  Narrows  summoning  the  town  "on  the  Island- 
of-Manhattoea  to  surrender."  The  Director-General 
Stuyvesant  was  furious,  but  the  citizens  urged  the 
uselessness  of  resistance,  and  six  prominent  men, 
among  them  "Old  Burgomaster  Van  Cortlandt,"  met 
in  conference  with  Colonel  Nicolls,  and  the  town 
capitulated.  All  magistrates  kept  their  places, 
old  Burgomaster  Van  Cortlandt  with  the  rest,  and 
things  went  on  quietly.  Charles  II.,  at  the  instance 
of  Stuyvesant,  who  had  returned  to  Holland,  licensed 
several  ships  to  be  sent  from  that  country  to  New 
York,  and  Van  Cortlandt  went  over  to  attend  to  their 
lading.  Soon  alter  his  return  the  Dutch  regained 
possession  of  New  York,  Colve  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, while  Lovelace  was  ordered  to  leave;  his  affaire 
being  found  unsettled  Van  Cortlandt  was  com- 
missioned to  investigate  them. 

The  treaty  of  Westminster  placed  New  York  once 
more  in  English  hands;  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
made  governor,  and  he  selected  Van  Cortlandt  as  one 
of  his  council.  In  the  tax  list  of  this  year  (H574)  Van 
Cortlandt's  property  was  estimated  at  fcrty-five  thou- 
sand guilders,  and  he  owned  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate,  beside  his  residence  in  Brouwer  Straat.  He  had 
married,  in  1(542,  Annetje  Lioekermans,  of  Tuinhout,  a 
town  in  Belgium,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Antwerp. 
She  was  the  sister  of  Govert  Loockermans,  who  bad 
come  out  with  Van  Twiller.1  Their  married  life 
seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one  ;  he  was  "  a  worthy 
citizen  and  most  liberal  in  his  charities." 


i  I  krrinans  sailed  from  Holland  in  tin-   "Southern,"  villi  Van 

Twiller.    on  the  voyage  the}  captured  the,  "Saint  Martin,"  u  S|ianish 

i-umx'i,  bringing  It  «toljr  into  X«w  Amsterdam.   In  oonunon  with  ail 

his  iimah  iatcs  in  lh«'  signing  of  tin-  "  Vcrtoogh,"  he  came  under  tliti  ban 
of  Ticnhovcn,  who  speaks  iif  liiin  iliari'urxi  iriill.v,  lull  as  Hermans  rails 
Tienhovcn  "ill  it  ml.  i  nil  swaggerer,"  mnl  his  reputal        »••-  »"i  "I  Uw 

faired,  ii  ii  quite  probable  Unit  Tlenhoven  »«  hltnwl    OwnUnlj  h« 

was  wrong  in  tin'  statement  llial  I  ckerinaus  came  from  llnllainl  in  tin- 

"Sunt  Martin." 


Six  children  gladdened  their  home — Stephanua, 
Maria  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer),  Sophia  (Mrs.  Teller), 
Catharine  (Mrs.  Derval,  afterwards  Mrs.  Frederick 
Philipse),  Cornelia  (Mrs.  Schuyler),  and  Jacobus. 
The  latter  married  the  step-daughter  of  the  Herr 
Frederick  Philipse,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Yonkers  branch  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  Be- 
side owning  the  Yonkers  estate  be  was  a  large  landed 
proprietor  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  Westchester  County. 
He  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  filled  many  offices 
in  New  York,  holding  that  of  Mayor  from  1710  to 
171!'.  His  son,  Frederick,  succeeded  to  the  Yonkers 
estate,  dying  in  174!».  By  the  will  of  Jacobus  the 
estate  devolved  to  his  grand-son,  James,  a  man  held 
in  the  highest  respect  for  his  many  good  i|tialities  and 
for  the  help  generously  extended  during  the  troublous 
days  of  the  Revolution,  to  his  suffering  neighbors. 
Dying  childless  in  17*1,  the  estate  reverted  to  his 
brother  Augustus,  at  whose  death,  in  1823,  the  prop- 
erty went  into  the  female  line,  the  descendants  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Van  Cortlandt,  and  the  present  rep- 
resentative is  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt. 

<  )f  Madame  Olaf  Van  Cortlandt,  Valentine  writes  :* 
"Every  one  will  recognize  the  GoetVrow  of  the  famous 
Burgomaster  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  anil  the  mother  of 
his  family.  Little  is  known  of  her  personal  history, 
save  that  she  lived  on  the  Brouwer  Straat,  in  a  good  old 
double  stone  house  with  little  windows,  immense  fire 
places  and  a  steeple  roof.  We  know  that  it  was  a 
noisy  household,  for  the  burgomaster  had  never  less 
than  a  dozen  negroes  lounging  round  his  establish- 
ment, 1  and  madame  must  have  been  a  patient  lady." 
The  good  man  went  to  his  rest  sometime  previous  to 
K5X3,  full  of  years  and  of  honours.  His  widow  died 
May  '4,  K>84,  and  good  Dominie  Selyns,  whose  muse 
was  always  ready  with  poetical  effusions  for  fonts, 
bells,  marriages  or  funerals,  wrote  her  epitaph.* 

Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  eldest  son  of  Olaf, 
was   born  in  New    Amsterdam    in    1(543;  he  was 


'-'  Manual  of  tin'  Common  Council. 

3  Among  tlirin  was  no  iloiilit  Christopher,  taken  from  the  ship  "  St.  An- 
tholie,"  Silvester  Perez,  skipper,  ley  the  privateer  "  Itaveii,"  commanded 
by  Captain  Sebastian  HacIT,  near  Cape  Morante.    The  cargo  of  the  "St. 

Anlhoue"  was  a  valuable  one,  consisting  of  sixty  negroes  mufactiired 

silverware,  strings  of  large  pearls,  etc.  The  slaves  were  dis|>osed  of  in 
various  ways,  J../iii  and  Mode/nil,  the  pro|HTlv  of  the  pilot,  Juan  lial- 
liardo  Ki  riara,  being  bought  by  (Invert  I  I.onckernian*)  :  <  7m>/n/./i.  r.  also 
tin-  proper! v  of  the  pib.l,  b\  iif.  r/ >/,,  .  us  — Holland  Documents,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81. 

*Tiivxsi  \tion.  —  Kpilaph  by  Iter,  llenricus  Sidy ns  lor  Madame  Anna 
Looekcrinans,  w  idow  of  Olaf  Stephenson  Van  Cortlundl,  Kaq.,  deceased, 
May  14,  lf.S4,— 

"  Here  resls  w  ho  after  <  'ortlaudt's  death  no  rest  |mssessed 
And  sought  no  oilier  rest,  than  soon  to  rest  beside  him. 
He  died.    She  lived  and  died.    Ilolh  now  in  Ahrum  rest. 

And  there,  where  .lesus  is,  true  rest  and  joys  abide  in. 
Cod's  will  did  Anna'  serve,  liod's  aid  did  lliinuuht  pray. 
In  Ibis  al. .lie  alike  thai  bolh  have  passed  una) 

•  1  I.uko  ii.,  sr.. 

f'il  Samuel  i  ,  In,  11. 

Krom  II  C  Murphi  's  Anthology  of  New  Nelherhind  (Bradford  Club, 
No.  4),  New  York,  I8B& 
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carefully  educated  under  a  learned  tutor  from  Europe, 
and  very  early  entered  into  public  life,  his  first  ap- 
pointment being  to  the  Court  of  Assizes.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-four  be  was  chosen  mayor,  being  the 
first  American  born  mayor  of  New  York.  In  1685 
Nicholas  Bayard  was  made  mayor,  and  with  Van 
Cortlandt,  drafted  the  famous  Dongan  charter  under 
which  New  York  became  a  city.  lie  was  also  in 
military  life,  rising  from  the  rank  of  ensign,  in  L668, 
to  that  of  Colonel  in  1693.  At  that  date  he  com- 
manded the  King's  County  militia.1  In  1  <  17 7  he  was 
appointed  the  fust  judge  in  Admiralty  by  Governor 
Edmund  Andros,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem  and 
in  his  letters  home  represents  him  to  be  "  an  eminent 
man  and  well  deserving  to  be  one  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cils." In  1686  and  1688  he  was  again  named  one 
of  the  council  by  James  1 1.,  anil  the  colonial  docu- 
ments bear  ample  testimony  to  his  worth  and  ability. 
Andros  was  his  fast  friend  ami  stood  as  godfather  for 
the  little  Mary  Van  Cortlandt  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer). 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  wise,  well-balanced 
Van  Cortlandt  would  admit  to  intimate  relations 
a  man  who  possessed  no  good  qualities.'2  Van  Cort- 
landt received  from  Edmund  Randolph  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  secretary  and  register  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  York,  bearing  date  "  New-Yorke,  ye  23d 
day  of  October,  1688." 3  Not  only  was  he  Judge  in 
Admiralty,  but  associate  judge  in  the  Colonial  Court, 
holding  also  the  offices  at  one  time  of  deputy  auditor, 
receiver-general,  secretary  of  the  province  and  sur- 
rogate. In  1696  he  was  chosen  chancellor,  then  col- 
lector of  the-revenue  and  lastly  chief-justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Van  Cortlandt's  place  of  business  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets,  and  here 
this  busy  merchant  found  time  to  serve  the  interests 
of  church  and  state.  He  was  made  senior  warden  of 
Trinity  Church  atid  was  a  member  of  the  council  and 
board  of  trade.  In  1671  he  married  Gertrude,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  a 
woman  of  strong  character,  who  proved  a  true  help- 
meet. Soon  a  large  family  of  children  gathered  in 
the  old  house,  and  all  went  well  with  him.  The 
colonial  documents  evince  the  feeling  of  trust  in 
his  worth  held  by  all,  and  the  clergy  in  an  elaborate 
Latin  testimonial  give  evidence  of  their  opinion, 
closing  with  the  hope  that  the  two  good  men  (Van 
Cortlandt  and  Bayard]  may  be  spared  many  years, 
"  for  the  greater  propagation  of  truth  and  the  increase 
of  Christ's  kingdom." 4    Like  all  his  family,  Van 

1  Governor  Fletcher  ordered  Van  Cortlandt  to  hold  a  "  court  martiall  " 
to  investigate  "Severall  disorders  ami  misdemeanors"  committed  by  the 
militia  of  this  county,  bearing  date  June  8,  1092.  (Original  in  Van 
Cortlandt  papers). 

1  Brodhead  defends  Andros  from  the  charges  made  against  him  by  New 
England  historiaus  and  asserts  that  be  did  his  duty  faithfully  anil 
fearlessly,  "his  only  fault  being  that  he  administered  his  government 
too  loyally  to  his  sovereign  and  too  much  like  a  brave  soldier." 

3 Original  in  Van  Cortlandt  papers, 

4  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History,  New  York,  vol.  iii. 
page  588 


Cortlandt  was  an  enthusiastic  politician,  and  when 
the  tidings  arrived  that  a  son  was  born  to  James  II., 
he  became  so  excited  that  he  threw  his  hat  in  the  air 
and  sent  his  peruke  to  follow  it ;  and  this  loyal  burst 
of  patriotism  was  afterwards  brought  up  against  him, 
when,  says  Brodhead,  "  the  remembrance  was  very  in- 
convenient." He  was  now  called  upon  to  inquire 
into  the  trial  of  the  Maqua  Indians — Roman  Catholic 
converts  taken  in  arms  while  aiding  the  French  in 
Canada — and  gave  much  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  evidence. 

Troubles  were  now  coming  thick  and  fast  to  the 
royal  council,  but  space  forbids  any  lengthy  account- 
of  the  doings  of  Leisler  and  Milborne  and  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  those  in  office.  .1.  Bomeyn  Brodhead 
and  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  two  best  authorities 
on  these  matters,  detail  at  length  the  trials  and  dis- 
comforts to  whirli  Van  Cortlandt,  Philipse  ami  Bay- 
ard were  subjected  during  the  usurpation  of  their 
powers.  Van  Cortlandt  managed  to  escape,  but  the 
other  councillors  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nity, and  Madame,  "  the  mayoress,"  was  grossly  in- 
sulted by  the  creatures  of  Leisler,  when  they  came  to 
demand  from  her  the  mayor's  seal  of  office  and  the 
municipal  papers  left  in  her  charge  by  her  husband 
when  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  (light.  She 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  spite  of  threats,  faith- 
ful to  her  charge.5  In  1691  Sloughter  came  over; 
Leisler  and  Milborne  were  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned and  executed.  William  III.  named  royal 
councillors  for  New  York,  and  as  among  the  number 
were  Philipse,  Van  Cortlandts  and  Bayard,  it  was 
manifest  their  course  was  approved. 

For  a  long  time  Van  Cortlandt  had  been  advancing 
moneys  to  the  government  and  had  suppi  ed  the  forts 
in  New  York  and  Albany  with  necessaries,  and  the 
debt  was  constantly  increasing.  He  had  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians,  some  under  an 
order  from  Andros  in  1677,'1  laying  out  much  money 
in  improvements.  Tenants  settled  upon  these  tracts, 
houses  were  built,  orchards  set  out,  gardens  made  and 

5See  letter  of  Van  Cortlandt  to  Sir  •hnund  Andros,  detailing  the  in- 
sults offered  to  his  wife  and  the  sufferings  of  his  family. — Documents  re- 
lating to  the  Colonial  History,  New  York,  vol.  iii.,  page  714. 

6  Oritjinttl  Order  {Van  Corthindtpupers). 

"  Bl  THE  GoVERNO' 

"  WTiertas,  Application  hath  been  made  unto  mee  by  divers  persons  for 
lands  at  Wijckerscrceke  or  adjacent  parts  ou  the  East  side  of  Hudson's 
Hiver  the  which  have  not  as  yet  been  purchased  of  the  Indyan  Proprie- 
tor A  These  are  to  authorize  to  appoint  you  Co"  Stephanus  Van  Cort- 
land, Mayo1  of  this  City,  if  fitting  opportunity  shall  present  to  treate 
with  and  agree  for  any  part  of  the  said  Land  for  w>>  there  may  bee 
present  Occaseon  of  settlement  or  for  the  whole  with  the  Indyan 
Sachems  or  Proprieto".  The  payment  whereof  to  bee  made  puhlickcly 
at  the  Fort  or  City  Hall.  Civon  under  my  hand  in  New-Yorke  this  16"' 
day  of  Novem'"  1677. 

"Andbosb. 

"Recorded  for  the  Provinco  of  New  York  in  Lib.  No.  27  Page  228, 
220  this  17*  day  of  July  1686. 

"  Recorded  in  the  County  Register  for  the  County  of  Westchester  in 
the  Province  of  New-Yorke  in  Lib  No.  A  in  ffolio  128. 

"Joseph  Lee,  Regisf 

"May  24"1 1687  " 
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ferries  established,  while  he  seems  to  have  been  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  former  owners.  In  lt>8:5  he 
purchased  lands  and  meadows  of  the  Sachems  of 
Haverstraw  and  that  neighborhood,1  Colonel  Don- 
gan,  the  Governor  of  the  province  under  James  II., 
had,  in  1686,  made  purchases  from  the  Indians  of 
lands  adjacent  to  those  bought  by  Van  Cortlandt. 

These  grants  Dongau  now  sold  to  Van  Cortlandt, 
who  received  a  further  confirmation  of  these  rights 
from  the  Indian  owners,  and  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  his  estates.  Tradition  tells 
that  he  set  out  in  his  Periagua  from  New  York,  leis- 
urely surveying  the  shores  from  the  little  craft  until 
he  reached  a  point,  now  the  dividing  line  between 
the  counties  of  Westchester  and  Putnam.  Here  he 
disembarked,  sending  his  Indians  "a  day's  journey 
into  the  wilderness."  This  was  just  twenty  miles,  and 
terminated  at  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  This  Indian 
track,  in  an  exact  straight  line,  is  to-day  the  accepted 
boundary  of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  comity.  He  now  applied  for  a 
royal  charter,  with  the  varied  rights  appertaining 
thereto.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  territory 
was  erected  into  a  Lordship  and  Manor,  containing 
eighty-three  thousand  acres,  the  fees  amounting  "to 
three  hundred  pieces  of  eight."  -  The  charter  pro- 
vides for  the  holding  of  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,4 
and  gives  all  advowsons  and  rights  of  patronage  over 
all  churches  that  may  be  built  on  the  manor,  appoint- 
ing also  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  sole  and  only  Ranger, 
with  all  the  rights  that  belong  unto  a  Ranger,  as  in 
"Our  realm  of  England."  It  provides  in  the  fullest 
manner  for  all  the  fishing  and  hunting  rights  in  the 
manor,  and  winds  up  by  giving  the  "  Lords  ofCort  landt 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  tin'  Provincial  Assembly."4  By  the  feudal 
tenures  under  which  this  Manor  was  held,  a  rental 


1  Original  Indian  deed,  .signed  by  Sachems,  witnessed  by  fmlinicl; 
ftypanm*  Outturn  Verplauke  ami  others,  endorsed  "Indian  deed  for  the 
Land  A  Maddows  opposite  Anthony's  Noos  in  ye  highlands." 

-  Bolton's  '•  History  of  Westchester,"  vol.  i.,  page  94. 

•  •'These  manorial  jurisdictions  havu  descended  from  a  time  previous 
h>  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A  tradition  has  come  down 
in  Maryland  that  the  courts  were  hold  occasionally  by  members  of  the 
proprietory  families  owning  manors.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  early 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  colony  manorial  courts  were  not  uncom- 
mon."—"Old  Maryland  Manors,"  by  John  Johnston,  A  ll. 

'•There  is  a  record  of  a  Court- Baron  held  at  St.  Gabriel's  Manor  in 
1050  BJ  the  Steward  of  Miltresi  Mary  Brent.  There  is  also  extant  the 
original  record  of  Court-Baron  and  Coutt-I.eet  held  at  St.  Clement's 
Manor  between  the  years  1669  and  1672,  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  on  other  manors,  also,  these  courts  were  held,  and  the  fuel  that 
these  records  were  kept  on  the  manors  themselves  and  not  with  the  pule 
lie  records  at  St.  Mary's  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  disappearance."  — 
Boharfl  "History  of  Maryland." 

No  reconls  have  been  found  of  any  proceedings  of  the  holding  of 
these  courts  on  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  probably  for  the  alaive  reasons. 

•i  The  Manor  of  Cortlandt  sent  it«  first  Representative,  Philip  Vet 

Blank,  to  the  Twentieth  Colonial  Assembly  July  £1,  172*.  He  served 
unlit  lb.'  close  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Assembly,  February  «,  17'iS.  That 
yeiu  I'ierre  Van  Cortlandt  was  c  hosen  a  Representative,  the  certificate 
of  his  election  being  signed  by  Jeremiah  TravlsS,  Iti'  hard  Currey,  Abraiii 
I'urdy,  Moses  Travis,  Isaac  Hullleld  (c..««/.i/dc),  Hachaliali  Brown  and 
Jeremiah  Drake. 


was  paid  to  the  Crown  of  forty  shillings  on  "  the  feast 
day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Blessed  Virgin  Ma- 
ry." This  royal  charter,  with  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land attached,  and  headed  by  the  grim  visage  of 
William  III.,  is  among  the  heirlooms  preserved  in  the 
old  Manor-house  on  the  Croton  River. 

The  Hon.  he  Jfnr  Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt  (for 
by  this  title  he  is  named  in  all  the  old  papers)  now 
took  formal  possession  of  his  manor.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  as  soon  as  he  had  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians and  before  he  received  the  royal  charter,  he  had 
built  the  present  Manor-house  and  also  the  Ferry- 
house;  certainly  the  charter  distinctly  states  that  he 
built  hut/six.  Tile  Manor-house  was  obviously  built 
for  defense,  and  when  the  Indians  held  their  annual 
feasts  and  Kintekoyes,'  the  tenants  with  their  fam- 
ilies took  refuge  here  for  shelter  and  safety.  The 
walls  are  pierced  at  intervals  of  two  feet  with  loop- 
holes for  musketry,  and  a  row  of  these  apertures  ex- 
tends along  the  present  flooring  of  the  second  story, 
reached  no  doubt  in  those  days  by  platforms  or  lad- 
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ders  from  within.  The  size  of  the  house  shows  the 
fact  of  its  purpose,  as  it  is  only  forty  by  thirty-three 
feet,  and  bad  it  originally  been  intended  for  a  dwell- 
ing-house it  would  have  been  more  spacious  and 
the  comfort  of  its  prospective  inmates  better  con- 
sulted. 

The  old  Ferry-house  is  quite  a  different  structure. 
It  is  apparently  as  old  as  the  Manor-house ;  its  roof 
slopes  steeply  from  the  front,  and  originally  it  long 
room  was  prepared  for  the  waiting  travellers,  with  a 
large  fire-place  set  comer-wise  at  either  end.  Here 
they  awaited  the  convenience  of  the  phlegmatic  ferry- 
man, a  Dutchman,  no  doubt,  who  slowly  and  carefully 
propelled  a  large  scow  across  the  Croton  River  by 
ropes.  This  ferry-house  is  built  of  brick  and  timber, 
while  the  Manor-house,  or  fort,  was  of  solid  red  free- 
stone, brought  from  Nyack  in  the  useful  Periagua 
Over  each  window  (when  windows  and  doors  were 
inserted)  were  small  Holland  bricks,  presumably  put 


"  kinli  koyo,  an  Indian  dance  ;  as  the  Indians  were  lilieral  in  the  use  of 
"lire-water,"  they  became  at  these  dances  ferocious  and  dangerous. 
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in  as  ornaments.  De  Heer  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt 
now  began  to  give  much  attention  to  his  Manor, 
although  it  would  not  seem  that  he  remained  on  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  Family  tradition  has  it  that  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  often  came  to  the  fort  to  pursue  his 
favorite  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  broad  bay 
of  the  Croton,  extending  to  the  tidewater  of  the  Hud- 
sou,  was  the  haunt  of  numberless  ducks,  including 
the  famous  Canvas-Back,  and  abounded  in  fish  oi 
many  kinds.  The  large  Croton,  or  Striped  Bass,  and 
many  smaller  speeies,  gave  him  ample  sport  and  em- 
ployment.1 

Van  Cortlandt  had  purchased  of  the  Indians,  pre- 
vious to  his  receiving  the  charter,  the  territory 
known  as  Meanagh  (Verplanck's  Point)  and  lauds 
lying  to  the  eastward,  called  Appamagnpogh.  These 
were  now  all  gathered  into  the  manor  and  the  bound- 
ary lilies  ascertained.  He  still  continued  his  active 
life  in  New  York,  and,  although  not  bred  to  the  law, 
he  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1693,  and  was  chosen  as  Hist  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  Kings  County.  He  would  never  have  at- 
tained to  such  positions  had  not  great  trust  been  placed 
in  his  integrity  and  executive  ability.  The  Earl  of 
Bellomont  in  1699  writes  that  Col.  Cortlandt,  the 
collector,  sends  sheriffs  to  collect  the  rents,-'  and  in 
writing  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  the  revenue 
and  accounts  of  "this  Province  during  Col.  Fletcher's 
government"  says,  "had  it  not  been  for  the  credits 
kept  by  the  collector  I  could  never  have  come  to  any 
knowledge  in  the  accounts."  In  his  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Bellomont  narrates  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Col.  Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston  in 
keeping  the  Five  Nations  quiet,  and  states  that  they 
had  disbursed  from  their  own  estates  not  less  than 
seven  thousand  pounds  "  besides  what  Col.  Cort- 
landt has  disbursed  at  York  (New)  for  the  companies 
there,  which  I  believe  is  £3000  by  this  time." 

The  succeeding  year  Bellomont  "  writes  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  Col.  Cortlandt  has  become  very 
infirm,  but  that  he  gives  a  just  account  of  all  the 
monies  that  come  in  his  hands,  although  he  has  made 
no  seizures  since  he  became  Collector."  Although 
Lord  Bellomont  wrote  in  these  laudatory  terms  of 
Van  Cortlandt,  he  was  none  the  less  desirous  of 
breaking  the  large  land  grants  made  to  him  and 
to  others,  and  his  letters  home  teem  with  com- 
plaints of  the  great  acquisition  made  by  these  land- 
holders. He  proposed  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  an 
act  should  be  framed  in  England  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  any  grant  of  lands  exceeding  one  thousand  acres. 
The  Lords  of  Trade  took  no  action  on  his  proposal 
to  break  these  grants,  to  his  great  chagrin. 

The  letter  from  Bellomont  speaking  of  Van  Cort- 
landt's  infirm  state  of  health  was  written  only  one 
month  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in 

1  Dongan  brought  to  the  orchard  an  apple  that  is  still  known  as  "the 
Dongan  apple." 
«Doc.  and  Col.  Hist.,  vol.  4. 
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1700,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  left  eleven 
children  to  the  guardianship  of  his  widow  Gertrude, 
his  brother  Jacobus,  his  brother-in-law  Brant  Schuy- 
ler and  bis  cousin  William  Nicolls.  lie  divided  his 
property  between  his  children,  giving  to  each  one  "a 
lot  of  ground  within  the  City  of  New  York  for  the. 
building  of  a  convenient  dwelling  house  "  and  appor- 
tioned the  rest  of  the  estate  among  them,  giving  to 
John,  his  eldest  son  (now  second  Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Meanagh.  John  died  without  male  issue.  Gertrude, 
his  only  child,  married  Philip  Verplanck,  from  whom 
this  property  received  its  present  name  of  Verplanck's 
Point.  In  1^06  Oliver,  one  of  the  sons  of  Stephanus,  - 
died,  leaving  his  share  of  the  manor  to  his  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  division  was  not  agreed 
upon  until  1730;  in  1733  a  division  was  made  of  lands 
north  of  Croton  River,  and  in  1734  a  final  partition 
was  made  as  follows  : 

Lot  No.  1,  to  Philip  Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  2,  to  Philip  Verplanck,  who  married  the 
only  child  of  John  Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  3,  to  William  Skinner,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Van  Cortlandt.3 

Lot  No.  4,  to  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  5,  to  John  Miln,  who  was  the  second 
husband  of  Maria  (Van  Cortlandt)  Van  Rensselaer/ 

Lot  No.  6,  to  Stephen  de  Lancey,  who  married 
Anne  Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  7,  to  Margaret  V.  C,  widow  of  Samuel 
Bayard. 

Lot  No.  8,  to  Col.  John  Schuyler,  who  married 
Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  9,  to  Andrew  Johnson,  '  who  married  Cath- 
arine Van  Cortlandt. 

Lot  No.  10,  to  Gertrude,  who  married  Col.  Henry 
Beekman  ;  her  portion  was  the  Highlands  north  of 
Peekskill  Creek,  and  the  Peekskill  estate. 

Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  survived  her  husband  for  some 
years,  dying  in  1723.  In  her  position,  as  executrix, 
she  had  much  to  contend  with.  Bellomont,  in  the 
most  offensive  manner,  contested  the  accounts  of  Van 
Cortlandt.  He  demanded  a  settlement  immediately 
after  the  funeral  and  refused  to  accept  copies  of  the 
accounts.  Those  that  were  of  tin  official  nature  had 
been  kept  in  common  with  his  other  papers,  and  the 
widow  refused  to  give  them  up.  She  went  with  her 
son  to  the  Council  Chamber,  asking  that  they  should 
be  examined.  Bellomont  refused  to  consent,  and 
the  matter  was  postponed.  Then  a  day  was  named, 
and  the  books  were  brought  by  the  Van  Cortlandts, 
and  seized  by  the  sheriff,  under  the  order  from  Bello- 
mont, whose  death,  a  few  days  after,  prevented  a 
settlement  for  some  time.    This  was  in  1700. 


'His  real  name  was  Mac  Gregor.  He  was  rector  of  Perth  Amhov 
and  belonged  to  the  clan  Mac  (iregor  proscribed  after  the  Rebellion  of 
1715.— Bolton,  Hist.  Westchester,  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 

4  The  god-daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

5  Andrew  Johnson  was  descended  from  Sir  John  de  Johnson  Knt,  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  West  Marches,  1371. 
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In  1702  an  order  was  given  to  The.  Noell,  Mayor 
John  Barberie  and  Robert  Lurting  to  examine  the 
accounts.  They  did  bo,  and  reported  t hat  the  books 
had  Dot  yet  been  returned,  although  Captain  Jacobus 
Van  Cortlandt  bad  offered  security  to  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  promising  "to  iinploy  men  to 
copy  ye  Hooks  out  of  hand,  or  pay  any  they  should 
appoint  to  copy  them;"  and  adding  "they  should 
have  either  the  copies  or  Originals  \vhich  they 
pleased;  all  wch  was  refused."  The  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  examine  the  accounts  at  which  the 
Sherifft  acted  in  so  high-handed  a  manner,  was  held 
"  at  ye  house  of  Francis  Chappel  ye  sign  of  ye  Salu- 
tation, and  was  attended  by  Abram1'.  De  Peyster, 
Sam".  Staats,  Rob'.  Walters  and  Th".  Weaver.  It  is 
not  known  when  a  final  settlement  was  made.  The 
widow  sent  in  a  later  petition  in  1708.  Mrs.  Lamb 
states  that  she  resided  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  .Manor 
House.  It  is  evident  that  her  friendship  for  the  wife 
of  Bellomont  was  not  unimpaired,  as  alter  the  death  oi  - 
lier husband,  Lady  Helloiuont  "  received  the  constant 
attention  of  M  is.  A  lira  ham  De  Peyster  and  Mrs.  Steph- 
anas Van  Cortlandt — Lmiij  Van  Cortlandt  as  she  was 
then  styled.  The  coach  of  the  latter,  with  its  outriders 
wearing  badges  of  mourning,  made  frequent  trips  be- 
tween the  Manor  House  and  the  city,  although  the 
ladies  were  much  oftener  seen  trending  their  way 
through  the  woods  on  horseback."  1 

"The  Widow  Van  Cortlandt "  died  honored  and  re- 
spected. Nearly  five  hundred  of  the  best-known  peo- 
ple in  the  Province  followed  in  her  funeral  train. 
Among  them  were  the  clergy,  the  officers  from  the 
ships  and  fort,  and  all  the  prominent  physicians,  law- 
yers and  merchants.2 

Ry  the  death  of  John  and  Oliver,  Philip,  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  became  the  head  of  the  family,  lie 
was  born  in  KiS.'S,  and  in  I  7  I < >  married  Catharine,  the 
daughter  of  Abraham   l>c  Peyster.3    He  was,  says 

1  History  City  of  Nc»  V  irk,  li.v  Mrs.  Martha  .1.  I.amh,  vol.  i.,  p.  Hi.. 

i  "  Begraaf  lyst  van  moeder  Gertrqyct  Van  Cortlandt,  over!  U  Prluio 

November,  Anno  17:.':!." — Van  Oortlaodl  papers. 

:  Aluahain  He  Peyster,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1001,  w:us  "  a  native  ol 
the  city  anil  was  personally  popular.  He  was  about  thirty-four  yoaft 
of  age,  with  a  frank,  winning  face,  One  presence  aud  great  polUb  and 
elegance  of  manners.  His  character  was  Irreproachable  and  his  political 
lodgment  sound.  He  hud  married,  seven  veins  before  in  llollanil,  his 
COUSin,  Catharine  l>e  Peyster. " 

He  "limit  a  palatial  mansion  in  Queen  B treat,  opposite  Pine.  It 
u.i-  Bfty-nine  by  eighty  feel  anil  throe  stories  bigb,  with  a  balcony  with 
double-arched  windows.  This  broad  balcony  was  for  nearly  a  ceuturj 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  governors  of  New  York  when  they  wished 
to  hold  military  reviews,"    in  this  large  ami  cosily  house  the  De 

IVystors  "  indulged  in  elegant  hospitalities  ami  costly  entertainment*  . 
the  chief  people  of  the  province  ami  stately  visitors  from  the  ohl  world 
were  often  grouped  together  under  this  roof.    The  silverware  in  dally 

use  was  ostimated  In  worth  about  eight  thousand  live  hundred  dollars, 

ami  the  most  of  it  was  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  finest  cut-glass 
.Del  i.uesl  chili. i  ailorneil  the  uias-ive  siilehoartl,  ami  the  Malls  wen 
hung  with  paintings  from  the  old  masters.  Tiny  had  sixteen  house- 
servants,  nine  of  whom  were  negro  slaves,  he  Peyster  owned  a  tract  of 
land  mi  the  north  ol  Wall  Street,  oust  of  llroadway  to  William  Street, 
thence  to  the  river,  culled  'the  lireat  I tardeii  of  Colonel  De  Peyster,' 
Which  was  divided  among  his  children." — Hist.  City  of  New  York,  by  i 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  vol.  i  ,  p.  ISO. 


Governor  Montgomerie,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  June,  17211,  "an  eminent  merchant,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  estate,"  and  recommends  that  lie  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  in  place 
of  James  (Lewis?)  Morris,  Jr.  He  icceivcd«the  ap- 
pointment in  1730,  and  took  his  seat  the  following 
year.  The  colonial  manuscripts  commend  his  regu- 
lar attendance  tit  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  adding, 
"he  resides  in  the  city."  In  174(1  he  accompanied 
Governor  Clark,  Judge  Horstnanden  and  Philip  Liv- 
ingston to  Albany  to  meet  a  deputation  from  the  Six 
Nations.  No  wonder  that  they  chronicled  "a  voyage 
to  Albany,"  for  in  those  days  men  made  their  wills, 
and  arranged  their  earthly  attiiirs  before  starting  on  so 
perilous  a  journey.  It  appears  from  •several  memo- 
randa that  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  made  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  Manor  estate.  Mills  were  built,  Hour  soid 
to  the  tenants  and  shipped  to  convenient  markets,  t he 
sloop,  or  J'erini/ii't  plying  constantly  between  the  city 
and  "  Croton's  River." 

The  five  sons, — Stephen,  Abram,  Philip,  John  and 
Pierre,' — came  and  went  at  their  pleasure,  finding  at 
their  country  home  constant  occupation  ;  fish  were 
abundant  and  deer  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  for- 
est. John,  the  fourth  son,  in  1730,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  tamed  the  deer  upon  whose  head  his 
hand  rests  in  the  quaint  ohl  picture  hanging  in  the  hall 
of  the  Manor  House,  where  hang  also  its  horns,  long 
ago  preserved  by  the  loving  care  of  his  brother  Pierre.4 
John  died  tit  an  early  age.  He  served  as  coroner  in 
New  Ifork,  and  from  the  brief  journal  left  by  him 
seems  to  have  been  an  earnest,  devoted  Christian 
man.  Abram  and  Philip  both  died  young.  Stephen, 
(he  elder  brother,  married  Mary  Walton,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Kicketts,  of  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  and  died 
in  1756,  aged  forty-six,  leaving  three  children,  Philip, 
William  Kicketts  and  Catharine.  The  latter  died 
young.  Philip  married  Catharine  Ogden  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  enlist- 
ing on  the  side  of  England,  and  was  frequently  en- 
gaged against  the  Americans  in  the  field.*  At  the 
termination  of  the  war  he  went  to  England  to  reside] 
and  died  at  Haikham 1  in  1814.  He  had  twenty- 
three  children,  twelve  of  whom  reached  maturity,  (he 
sons  all  attaining  high  rank  in  the  Hritish  Army  and 
the  daughters  marrying  into  the  best  English  and 
Scotch  families.  The  present  Lord  Blphinstone, one  of 
the  Queen's  Lords  in  waiting,  is  a  great-grandson  of 
Colonel  Van  Cortlandt.  Of  the  English  branch,  no 
male  descendant  of  the  name  is  living,  but  CbrtlanM 
used  as  a  Christian  name,  is  transmitted  front  genera- 

i  Named  after  his  maternal  uncle,  Pierre  flilllbvlme  !>■•  Peyster,  who 
married,  in  17:ti,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Amil  S liuiilrr. 
••  Mi  iiiorumluin  written  hy  Pierre,  nephew  of  John  Van  Cortland*. 

—  I'iiii  i'>rll<imtt  /'iy»r*. 

■Burke*!  Landed  Gentry 

'  "On  the  north  wall  (of  the  church)  I  «iis  struck  with  a  tablet  t..  the 

 nior.v  of 'Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  n  retired  Royalist  Officer  of 

the  American  War,  died  at  llailslmm  May,  1st  I.  aged  71.'  "— "  Fields, 
Paths  and  ( liven  Lanes,"  by  Louis  J.  Jennings,  p.  58. 
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tion  to  generation  in  the  female  line,  and  in  many 
ways  they  have  evinced  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
old  home.  One  son  of  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was 
killed  in  Spain  in  1811,  one  died  in  Madras  and  one 
in  Afghanistan.    Their  graves 

"Were  severed  far  and  wide, 
liy  mount,  stream  and  sea.1  " 

William  llieketts,  the  second  son  of  Stephen,  mar- 
ried and  left  descendants  still  living  in  Westehester 
County. 

The  only  daughter  of  Philip  and  Catharine  De 
Peyster  Van  Cortlandt,  Catharine,  was  killed  in  1736 
— she  was  just  eleven  years  of  age — while  walking 
with  her  nurse  on  the  north  end  of  the  battery.  The 
gunners  were  preparing  to  fire  a  salute  on  the  south 
end  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday,  when  a 
cannon  exploded  and  a  piece  striking  the  little  one 
caused  instant  death.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  died  in 
1747,'2  and  by  his  will  gave  the  estates  to  his  four  sons. 
Abraham  and  John  died  unmarried,  Stephen  and 
Pierre  succeeded  to  their  rights.  He  devised  to  his 
son  Pierre,  "  all  that  my  house  and  farm  or  lott  of 
land  described  on  the  map  or  survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Cortlandt,  known  by  the  name  of  South  lott  (No.  1), 
being  the  east  town  lott  from  Teller's  Point  extend- 
ing all  along  Croton  River,  together  with  the  Ferry 
House  and  ferry  thereunto  belonging."  "  And  that 
all  and  every  of  my  said  four  sons,  Stephen,  Abram, 
John  and  Pierre,  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  respect- 
ive Bodys,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times,  hereafter  at  all  fitting  seasons  in  the  year,  have 
full  and  free  liberty,  leave  and  lysense  to  Hunt,  Fish 
and  Fowl  near,  about,  in  and  upon  Croton  River 
when  and  often  as  they  shall  think  fitting."  3  It  is 
probable  that  Pierre  now  resided  a  part  of  his  time 
at  the  Manor  House,  making  it  permanently  his  abode 
on  the  1st  of  September.  174!).  He  had  married  Jo- 
anna, the  daughter  of  Oilbert  Livingston,  and  the 
grandchild  of  Robert,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Livingston.  She  was  her  husband's  second  cousin, 
De  Heer  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Robert  Liv- 


1  ilrs.  Hughes,  who  had  the  portraits  of  the  ancestors,  Philip  and 
Catharine  De  Peyster  Van  Cortlandt,  with  her  daughter's  assent  gave 
them  to  the  lieutenant-governor  with  the  expressed  condition  that  they 
were  to  beloug  to  the  old  Manor  House.  lie  was  then  living  at  Peeks- 
kill,  being,  as  he  writes,  "busied  in  repairing  what  the  British  and 
others  have  destroyed  here,  which  is  the  reason  that  I  am  obliged  to 
stay  at  Peekskill  for  tho  present.  *  *  My  daughter  Caty  will  take 
charge  of  them."  This  daughter,  Mrs.  Van  Wyck,  was  at  the  Manor 
House  with  her  brother,  General  Van  Cortlandt,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, loyal  to  the  wish  of  his  kinswoman,  had  them  hung  where  the  giver 
desired  they  should  he,  a  desire  in  accordance  with  his  own.  By  some 
forced  construction  of  their  being  furniture  they  have  for  fifty  years 
been  absent  from  their  proper  places. 

■  Bolton's  "  History  of  Westchester,"  vol.  i.,  page  1011,  Btatcs  that  he 
died  in  1740,  hut  the  manuscript  journal  of  John  Van  Cortlandt,  under 
date  September  27,  1747,  says,  "Came  away  from  Crotou's  Biver  in  our 
own  boat  irilh  foliar,  anil  arrived  home  (New  York)  next  morning,  break 
of  day,  being  the  21st  of  September,  1747." 

3  "This  will  was  proved  November  17,  1748,  in  New  York.  The  fishing 
rights  of  the  Van  Cortlandt's  are  said  to  have  extended  2  miles  to  the 
marked  rock  at  Sing  Sing." — Bolton,  vol.  i.,  paije  1(19. 
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ingston*  having  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Philip 
Pieterse  Schuyler,  of  Albany.  With  their  eldest  born, 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  they  left  New  York  for  Croton 
River,  and  here  all  the  succeeding  children  were  born. 
For  a  time  all  passed  peacefully,  I'ierre  pursuing  the 
avocations  of  a  country  gentleman  of  thai  daj  ,  busj  - 
ing  himself  with  his  farm  and  his  mills. 

He  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  hospitality  ;  the  mas- 
sive half-door  with  its  huge  brazen  knocker  was 
always  open  to  his  guests.  In  1753  Cadwallader  Colden 
writes  to  his  wife  in  Orange  County  :  "  I  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  ride  from  Fishkill  to  Van  Cortlandt's, 
where  I  lodged,  passing  easily  through  the  mountains. 
I  baited  my  horse  at  Duryees,  a  tenant  of  Hercules 
Lent,  near  Peekskill,  and  arrived  at  the  Manor  House 
at  dusk.  Young  Pierre  and  his  charming. wile  keep  up 
the  hospitality  of  the  house  equal  to  his  late  father." 

To  brighten  and  enliven  the  household  came  a 
group  of  little  ones,  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
for  whose  use  a  small  school -house  was  built  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Manor  House.  The  education 
received  here  was  probably  of  an  elementary  charac- 
ter, and  the  eldest  son,  Philip,  was  sent  to  the  Coldeu- 
ham  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  the 
younger  children  pursued  their  studies  at  the  home 
school.  But  few  facts  can  be  gleaned  of  the  history 
of  the  quiet  years  that  passed  between  the  coming  of 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  to  reside  in  the  old  Manor 
House  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.5 
Assisted  by  his  son  Philip,  who  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  practical  surveying,  he  took  charge  of  most 
of  the  Manor  lands  for  the  heirs  of  Stephanus,  and 
the  large  account  books  still  exist,  their  pages 
headed  by  the  pious  Lam  Deo,  setting  forth  pay- 
ments made  to  Colonel  Oliver  De  Lancey,  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  the  Skinners  and  other  heirs.  Van  Cort- 
landt was  also  busied  in  settling  up  the  large  estates 
of  Mrs.  Ann  De  Peyster  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Beekmati, 
and  serving  as  executor  to  many  relatives,  his  high 
ideas  of  integrity  and  promptness  also  causing  him  to 
be  chosen  its  arbiter  in  many  vexed  questions  touch- 
ing landed  estates.  He  represented  the  Manor  of 
Cortlandt  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  October, 
17(58,  to  April,  1775,  watching  carefully  and  with 
painful  apprehension  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  He  was 
drawn  by  so  many  ties  of  blood  and  alliance  to  the 
officials  of  the  Province  and  to  many  noble  families 
in  the  mother  country  that  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  his  lot  would  be  cast  in  with  those  who  espoused 


4 These  brother-in-laws  were  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  their  let 
ters  to  each  other  evince  this,  and  in  the  society  of  each  other  their  mode 
of  address  is  always  "  Brother  Cortlandt  "  and  "  Brother  Livingston." 
5  Record  for  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  and  forktown, — 
"At  a  town-meeting,  held  for  ye  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1760,  to  choose  town  officers 
for  ye  said  Manor  for  the  ensuing  year  ami  the  respective  names  and 
offices  of  those  chosen. 

"Pn.RitE  Van  Cortlandt,  Supervisory 
Bolton's  "  History  of,  Westchester,"  vol.  ii.,  page  706. 
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the  royal  cause.  His  brothers  had  both  chosen 
their  course ;  his  nephew,  Philip,  before  alluded  to, 
had  openly  come  out  on  the  aide 'of  the  king. 

In  1774,  Governor  Tryon  came  to  Croton,  ostensibly 
on  a  visit  of  courtesy,  bringing  with  him  his  wile,  Miss 
Watts,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Watts  (a  kins- 
man of  the  Van  Cortlandts),  and  Colonel  Fanning, 
his  secretary;  they  remained  for  a  night  at  the  Manor 
House  and  the  next  morning  Governor  Tryon  pro- 
posed a  walk.  They  all  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
highest  points  on  the  estate,  and  pausing)  Tryon  an- 
nounced to  the  listening  Van  Cortlandt  the  great 
favors  that  would  be  granted  to  hiin  if  he  would 
espouse  the  royal  cause  and  give  his  adhesion  to 
king  and  parliament.  Large  grants  of  land  would 
be  added  to  his  estates,  and  Tryon  hinted  that  a 
title  might  be  bestowed.  Van  ( 'ortlandt  answered  that 
"he  was  chosen  a  representative  by  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  a  people  who  placed  confidence  in  bis  in- 
tegrity to  use  all  his  ability  for  their  benefit  and  the 
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good  of  his  country  as  a  true  patriot,  which  line  of 
conduct  he  was  determined  to  pursue."  Tryon  find- 
ing persuasion  and  bribes  vain  turned  to  Colonel  Fan- 
ning with  the  brief  remark,  "  I  find  our  business  here 
must  terminate,  for  nothing  can  be  effected  in  this 
place,  so  we  will  return,'"  and  after  hasty  farewells,  they 
embarked  on  their  sloop  and  returned  to  New  York. 

From  his  quiet  home  and  congenial  pursuits  Van 
Cortlandt  was  called  by  the  storm  rapidly  gathering 
over  his  country  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  from  West 
chester  County  to  the  Second  Provincial  Congress, 
November,  1775.  He  served  also  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Congresses  to  May,  1777,  and  was  then 
elected  President  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  This 
body  was  appointed  on  the  8d  of  May,  1777,  after  the 
formation  of  the  State  Constitution  as  a  temporary 
form  of  government,  until  a  governor  should  be 
elected  and  the  Legislature  meet.  It  consisted  of 
fifteen  members,  and  sat  from  the  14th  of  May  until 
the  10th  of  September,  1777. 


During  this  year,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Beekman,  one  of 
the  original  heirs  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
died,  leaving  what  was  known  as  the  "  Peekskill  es- 
tate," to  her  great  nephew  Gilbert  L.  Van  Cortlandt. 
It  comprised  that  part  of  the  manor  lying  on  the 
river  from  the  line  of  Putnam  County,  embracing 
Anthony's  Nose,  Koa  Hook.  Annsville  and  the  large 
estate,  on  which,  in  later  years,  was  the  residence  of 
l'ierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  younger,  whose  spacious 
mansion  was  probably  built  about  I7ii!».  The  old 
Manor  House  had  meantime  become  an  uncomfort- 
able home.  Prowling  bands  of  Tories  had  gathered 
ami  were  "  very  busy  riding  about  and  combining  to 
provide  arms,  and  the  Tories  from  the  eastward  were 
coining  continually  down,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  who  all  assembled  at  N.  Mcrritt's  and 
A.  Crook's  with  life  and  drum."  They  were  dispersed 
by  the  minute-men  and  "  parts  of  Colonel  Thomas] 
regiment,  and  the  troops  of  horse  of  Captain  X. 
Treadwell,  were  ordered  to  scour  live  Neck.  I  hear 
the  intent  of  the  Tories  was,  at  Peekskill,  to  have 
taken  the  committee  and  sent  them  on  board  of  the 
"Asia.'  I  go  to-morrow  to  New  York  to  the  Con- 
gress Thursday  night  were  here  to  supper  and 

breakfast  of  Colonel  Hammond's  Regiment,  about 
three  hundred  men.  They  said  they  drank  two  Hot- 
heads 1  of  cider."  These  were  stirring  times,  and  to 
the  old  house  came  many  distinguished  visitors. 
Franklin  tarried  here  on  his  way  back  from  Canada, 
in  177(5;  here,  too,  came  La  Fayette,  De  Rochanibeau, 
Steuben  and  the  Duke  de  Lau/.un.  Washington  was 
here  many  times  while  the  army  lay  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  and  along  the  heights  of  t'le  Croton.  In 
more  peaceful  days  the  great  Whitefield  had  preached, 
standing  on  the  broad  verandah,  to  spell-bound 
crowds  on  the  lawn,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
miles  around  by  horsemen  sent  out  by  Van  Cort- 
landt.   Here  Bishop  Asbury  also  preached. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  house  was  the  Continental 
Bridge,  where  Washington  halted  for  awhile,  July  2, 
1781,  and  wrote  in  his  diary  of  "the  new  bridge  <>ver 
Croton,  about  nine  miles  from  Peekskill."  I'ntil 
this  bridge  was  built,  the  ferry  was  the  only  means  of 
transit,  and  the  old  ferry  house  offered  shelter  to 
many  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  During  most  of  this 
time  the  family  of  l'ierre  Van  Cortlandt  were  absent 
from  their  home.  They  rented  a  farm  from  their  kins- 
folk, the  Livingstons,  at  Rhinebeck,  removing  there  in 
1777.  A  curious  old  journal  tells  of  their  exodus, 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  man-ser- 
vant-and  maid-servants  that  were  sent  to  RhinebecH 
reads  like  a  biblical  story  of  the  journcyings  of  the 
Patriarchs.  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt,  the  oldest 
daughter  and  wife  of  Gerard  G.  Beekman,  had  left 
New  York  for  the  Peekskill  mansion,  hut  this  was 
too  near  the  neutral  ground  to  be  a  safe  refuge  for  her 

1  Manuscript  letter  of  Pierre  Vnn  Cortland!  to  his  son  Philip,  ilated 
I  "  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  Nov.  13,  1775." 
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father,  and  it  behooved  that  ardent  patriot  to  keep 
out  of  reach  of  his  enemies,  many  of  whom  were  his 
own  tenantry,  now  ranged  against  their  country. 
When  it  was  judged  sale  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Beekman 
risited  the  Manor  House.  She  writes  to  her  father 
from  Peekskill,  in  1777,  of  the  taking  away  of  the 
slaves  and  of  the  hiding  of  a  faithful  few  in  the 
garret;  when  the  " row  galley-men "  came  for  them 
and  they  heard  from  their  hiding-place  of  the  plot  to 
burn  the  old  house,  a  design  probably  frustrated  by 
the  " galley-men  "  hearing  the  news  that  Mrs.  Beek- 
man tells  in  the  postscript  of  her  letter:  "  1  bear 
general  Greene  and  General  Knox  are  arrived  here 
to  reconnoitre." 

Stephen,  a  promising  young  man,  had  died  in  177"> 
from  an  attack  of  sore  throat.  This  great  loss,  with 
She  uncertainty  that  hung  over  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  and  the  continued  absence  of  the  husband 
and  father,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  household.  There 
was  never  an  hour's  cessation  of  the  labors  of  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  his  services  were  not  to  end  until 
peace  should  come.  Most  of  bis  journeys  were  made 
on  horseback.  "The  Provincial  Congress  met  at 
white  Plains,  going  on  horseback,  led  by  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  as  often  as  the  express  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief overtook  them,  calling  for  immediate 
action  upon  sonic  urgent  matter  of  supplying  men, 
arms  and  material  of  war,  they  wheeled  their  horses 
together  and  enacted  the  requisite  legislation."1 
When  the  news  came  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  were  in  session 
at  White  Plains,  and,  gathering  in  front  of  the  court- 
house, they  read  aloud  the  "  immortal  document,"  and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  it  to  the  end. 
Well  might  Van  Cortlandt  write  to  his  soldier-son  in 
camp,  his  hope,  "  Thai  the  Lord  will  be  with  you  all, 
and  that  you  may  quit  yourselves  like  men  in  your 
country's  cause." 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  which  lie  had 
engaged  in  1777  was  going  in  company  with  George 
Clinton,  John  Jay  and  some  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  select  a  new  site  for  a  fort  After  consulta- 
tion with  General  Washington,  West  Point  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  early  in  January  the  embankments 
were  commenced.  Van  Cortlandt  was  now  chosen 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  as  George  Clinton,  the 
governor,  was  constantly  in  the  field,  the  labors  ol 
both  offices  fell  upon  him,  and  they  were  not  light. 
He  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  from  1777  to  1795, 
"  rilling  the  office  with  great  dignity."  2  He  was  the 
president  of  the  convention  that  established  the  Con- 
stitution.3     In  l7X'i  he  saw  the  desire  of  his  heart 


1  Address  of  Hon.  Chauncey  II.  DupeV,  at  Sing  Sing,  July  4th. 

'- W.  li  ving's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  ii.,  page  192. 

3  "  In  the  Senate  he  presided  with  dignity  and  propriety,  nor  over  suf- 
fered his  opinion  to  he  known  until  railed  upon  i  Btltutionally  to  de- 
cide, and  his  vote  was  then  given  with  promptness,  uiiinllueneed  hy 
party  feelings  and  evidencing  the  conditions  of  a  sound  and  honest 
mind."— Gazette,  1814. 


granted,  when  he  entered  once  more  the  city  of  his 
birth  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  exiles,  who,  for  seven 
years,  bad  been  strangers  to  their  homes  and  hearths, 
and  he  thus  transcribes  a  brief  record  of  this  entry 
into  New  York  :  "  I  went  from  Peekskill  Tuesday,  the 
ltfth  of  November,  in  company  with  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Clinton,  Coll.  Benson  and  Coll.  Campbell, 
lodged  that  night  with  Genl.  Cortlandt  at  Croton 
River,  proceeded  and  lodged  Wednesday  night  at 
Ewd-  Cowenhoven's,  where  we  met  His  Excellency 
General  Washington  and  his  aids.  The  next  night 
lodged  with  Mr.  Fredk.  V.  Cortlandt  at  the  Yonkers, 
after  having,  dined  with  Gen.  Lewis  Morris.  Friday 
morning,  in  company  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
;is  far  as  the  Widow  Day's  at  Harlem,  where  we  held 
a  Council.  Saturday  I  rode  down  to  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant's, 4  stayed  there  until  Tuesday,  then  rode  trium- 
phantinto  the.  (Jit;/  with  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

In  1778  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  of  the  State  and  the 
manuscript  journal  of  these  proceedings  was  presen- 
ted by  his  grandson,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  to  the  Al- 
bany Institute  and  was  printed  by  that  learned  society. 
Van  Cortlandt  always  retained  a  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Washington,  and  was  constantly  a  guest  at 
the  dinners  given  by  his  Excellency,  when  the  latter 
was  in  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Van  Cortlandt  returned  to 
the  Peekskill  House  and  resided  here  forseveral  years. 
This  house,  occupied  during  the  struggle  by  Gerard 
(J.  Beekman  and  his  wife  (Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt 
was  for  a  time  the  American  headquarters.  Wash- 
ington nominally  stayed  at  Peekskill,  but  every  even- 
ing mounted  his  horse  and  attended  by  bis  orderly 
rode  off  to  this  mansion.5  Mrs.  Beekina..  allowed  no 
hands  but  her  own  to  make  his  bed  and  arrange  his 
room,  which  for  fear  of  surprise  was  a  secluded  one. 
This  lady's  lite  had  been  full  of  adventures — her 
braving  Colonels  Fanning  and  Bayard,  her  spirited 
replies  to  the  insults  heaped  upon  her,  husband — her 
threatened  capture  by  Tryon,  the  stealing  of  her 
"riding  beast,"  the  brave  demand  for  its  return, 
which  secured  its  restoration,  are  all  graphically  told 
in  the  sketch  of  her  life  by  Mrs.  El  let,"  and  form 
a  part  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  history. 

After  some  years  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  and  his  wife 
returned  to  their  old  home,  the  Manor  House.  Free- 
born Garretson,  who  had  married  a  cousin  of  both, 
was  an  ardent  Methodist,  and  became  a  constant  vis- 
itor, bringing  with  him  Asbiiry  and  many  other  gieat 
preachers  of  that  denomination.  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt, 
whom  Asbury  calls  " a  Shunamite,  indeed,"  hail  always 
a  prophet's  chamber  in  readiness  for  the  welcome 


4  Mr.  Stuyvesant  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt. 

&See  Original  Documents,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Secret  Record,  from 
Captain  lieekwith's  report  July  1,  1781.  Magazine  American  History 
text  and  noto  May,  1884,  page  41(8. 

0  "  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by  lira.  Ellet,  vol.  2, 
page  191. 
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guests.  The  site  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Croton, 
and  its  extended  burial-ground,  was  Van  Cortlandt's 
gift,  and  he  largely  aided  in  the  erection  of  the 
c  hurch.  In  180S  his  wife  entered  into  rest  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven.  Many  years  before  her  death,  she 
selected  a  spot  in  sight  of  her  window  to  lay  a  be- 
loved little  daughter  ;  here,  too,  were  buried  Stephen 
and  Gilbert,  (who  hail  died  in  New  York,)  in  1786,  and 
here  the  mother  was  laid  to  rest.  She  "  was  a  model 
wife,  a  model  mother  and  a  model  Christian  ;  she 
made  the  Manor  House  an  earthly  paradise."1 

On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1814,  her  husband  followed 
her  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  "  A  man  of  exemplary 
practical  virtues,  kind  as  a  neighbor,  fond  and  indul- 
gent as  a  parent,  and  forever  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
He  lived  an  honest  man,  respected,  cherished  and  be- 
loved. The  simplicity  of  his  life  was  that  of  an  an- 
cient Patriarch.  He  has  descended  to  the  grave,  full 
of  years,  covered  with  honor  and  grateful  for  his 
country's  happiness.  He  retained  his  recollec- 
tion to  the  last,  calling  upon  his  Saviour  to  take  him 
to  himself."-'  His  personal  appearance  was  very 
striking;  he  was  of  large  stature,  and  the  portrait  by 
Jarvis  shows  a  massive  head.  "  An  honest  face,  mild 
eyes  and  a  benignant  countenance,  a  face  one  loves 
to  look  upon  and  never  weary."  3 

Five  children  survived  him, — Philip,  the  brave  sol- 
dier; Pierre,  Catharine,  (the  widow  of  Abram  Van 
Wyck,  who,  since  her  widowhood,  lived  at  the  Manor 
House)  Cornelia,  (Mrs.  Beekman,  whose  home  was 
at  Castle  Phillipse,  her  husband  having  purchased  a 
large  amount  of  land  in  the  forfeited  Phillipse  Manor) 
and  Ann,  who  resided  in  Albany,  having  married  the 
only  brother  of  the  Patroon,  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
long  the  Mayor  of  Albany.  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  died  in 
182!),  aged  seventy-eight ;  Mrs.  Beekman  in  1847,  aged 
ninety-four,  and  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  last  of  her 
generation,  died  in  Albany  in  1855  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year. 

Philip,  the  eldest  son,  now  succeeded  to  the  entail. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in 
1775,  from  Westchester,  and  finding  a  crisis  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  threw  the  commission  given  by  Tryon 
In  the  fire,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant- colonel  in  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion of  the  New  York  troops,  under  command  of 
General  Montgomery,  signed  by  John  Hancock, 
President  of  Congress.  This  acceptance  involved 
many  sacrifices;  his  store,  mills  and  other  property 
were  totally  lost.  The  young  soldier  met,  too,  with  many 
discouragements.  At  Newtown  his  enlisted  men,  not 
receiving  the  clothing  promised,  marched  oil',  only 
returning  when  Van  i  Wtlandt  agreed  to  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies from  his  own  purse.  At  Albany  he  was  ob- 
liged lo  borrow  funds  to  pay  his  men,  a  mutiny  having 

■  Sketch  or  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  uj  the  Ber.  I.  B.  Wakelj,  n.n., 

l,:i.lio»'  Hr|«>«i!nl'V,  1>i  rt'lilluT,  1X06. 
'-' oliitimrv  notlOe. 

■  Sketch  l>y  Or.  Wakely. 


broken  out,  in  the  midst  of  which,  harassed  and  dis- 
couraged, there  came  to  him  the  heavy  tidings  of  the 
death  of  his  favorite  brother  Stephen.  Spent  with  fa- 
tigue and  distress,  after  quelling  the  mutiny,  he  fol- 
lowed the  troops  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  for  weeks  from  a  nervous  fever.  As  soon 
as  practicable,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  his  father's 
cousin,  brought  him  to  his  own  house,  in  Albany,  to  be 
nursed  and  cared  for,  until  he  could  reach  his  home.  In 
1770  he  returned  to  Ticonderoga,  when  dates  took 
command,  and  was  sent  to Skenes borough  in  place  of 
Colonel  Wynkoop,  who  was  ill.  "I  remained  sulli- 
cient  time  to  discover  the  vile  conduct  of  Arnold,  in 
procuring  goods  from  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  and 
appropriating  them,  I  believe,  to  his  benefit  ;  he 
would  have  been  arrested,  but  escaped  by  procuring 
an  order  from  General  Gates  to  send  me  the  morning 
after  the  court  had  adjourned,  to  Skenesborough,  by 
whic  h  means  the  court  was  dissolved,  Ha/.en  releases 
from  arrest,'  and  Arnold  escaped  the  censure  whic  h 
he  ought  to  have  had."  '  A  return  of  fever  sent  Van 
Cortlandt  south,  and  he  joined  Washington  at  King's 
Bridge,  near  the  residence  of  the  Yonkers  Van  <\>rt- 
landts,  and  acted  for  a  few  days  as  aid  to  Washington. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  battle  of  White  Plains  was 
fought,  and  Colonel  Ritzema  having  displayed  dis- 
affection or  fear,  absconded  to  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington filled  up  one  of  the  blank  commissions 
furnished  him  by  Hancock  with  the  name  of  Van 
Cortlandt,  appointing  him  Colonel  of  the  Second 
New  York  Regiment,  in  November,  1770.  He  joined 
the  regiment  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, recruiting  and  disciplining  it,  and  in  1777  they 
were  sent  to  Peekskill  to  join  the  Fourth  Regimen] 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston, 
as  a  number  of  British  ships  and  transports  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Hudson.  "No  one  shewed  more  zeal 
at  this  time  of  alarm  than  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  of 
an  old  colonial  family,  which  held  its  manorial  resi- 
dence at  the  mouth  of  the  Croton.  With  his  regi- 
ment he  kept  a  dragon  watch  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Tappan  Sea  and  Haverslraw  Bay."6  From  Peekskill 
he  was  sent  to  Bergen,  and  after  a  skirmish  there 
with  the  enemy  took  command  at  White  Plains.  His 
duty  here  was  exceedingly  severe,  being  surrounded 
by  a  force  treble  in  number  to  his  own,  but  he  ken 
them  at  bay,  and  effectually  guarded  the  neutral 
ground.  The  army  left  for  Philadelphia,  and  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt,  in  command  of  the  Second  and  Fourth 
New  York  Regiments,  was  ordered  to  relieve  Port 
Stanwix,  now  besieged  by  St.  I.eger,  aided  by  an  In- 
dian force  under  Brant. 

The  fort,  commanded  by  General  Peter  Gansevoorij 
was  invested,  but  a  sally  was  made,  resulting  in  the 
battle  of  Oriskany  and  Colonel  Willett  putting  the 

^Colonel  Ilu/cii  liail  twen  arrested  l>y  Arnold,  foniiwilimliriii-i-  loonier*. 
:' Munnsi  ri|it  jouriml  of  Philip  Van  Cortland!,  pnlditdied  in  " Aim* ri call 

BfftjKMliie  of  Blatory,"  May,  is7s. 
"  "Hlatorj  nt  WtabJngtoa,"  i » v  w.  li  ving,  vol  a. 
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enemy  to  ilight.  A  relief  party  had  been  sent  by 
Arnold  and  the  enemy  withdrew  to  Canada.  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt  now  rejoined  the  brigade  of  General 
Poor,  encamped  at  Stillwater,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September  a  severe  engagement  came  off.  Van 
Cortlandt's  regiment  was  engaged  first  against  the 
Hessians  and  next  against  a  troop  of  light  infantry. 
"  This  was  one  of  the  longest,  warmest  and  most 
obdurate  battles  fought  in  America.'' 1  "  The  theatre 
of  action  was  such  that  although  the  combatants 
changed  ground  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  contest  terminated  on  the  spot  where  it 
began.  It  was  truly  a  gallant  conflict  in  which  death 
by  familiarity  lost  its  terrors."  2  The  hostile  armies 
lay  opposite  each  other  until  the  7th  of  October.  At 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  where  Burgoyne  surrendered 
on  the  17th  of  October,  the  Second  Regiment  under 
Van  Cortlandt,  attached  to  Poor's  Brigade,  bore 
themselves  with  the  greatest  gallantry.11  In  the 
memoirs  of  Wilkinson,  he  states  that  after  the  sur- 
render he  was  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  placed  on  a  bed 
in  a  wagon  with  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  in 
similar  case,  and  both  were  conveyed  to  Albany. 
After  his  recovery  Van  Cortlandt  joined  the  main 
army  hutted  at  Valley  Forge. 

General  Clinton  applied  for  the  Second  Regiment 
to  guard  the  frontier,  where  Brant  and  his  Indians 
were  ravaging  and  destroying,  and  he  wason  thisduty 
din  ing  the  winter  of  1778—70.  The  ensuing  spring 
Van  Cortlandt  set  off  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
to  surprise  Brant  on  the  Delaware,  but  received 
orders  to  join  Sullivan  in  Pennsylvania.  While  pre- 
paring to  do  so,  news  was  brought  that  the  Indians 
were  at  hand,  and  with  Colonel  Cantine  and  the 
Ulster  militia,  they  set  off  and  the  Indians  retired. 
During  the  skirmish,  as  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was 
leaning  against  a  tree,  waiting  for  his  men  to  close 
up,  Brant  ordered  one  of  his  Indians  to  pick  him  off, 
but  the  ball  passed  three  inches  above  his  head.4 

l"Colonel  PhilipVan  Cortlandt  and  New  York  Continentals,"  bj  Mrs. 
Helen  Beck  Parmelee.  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Rec- 
ord, July.  1874. 

2  Memoirs  of  General  James  Wilkinson. 

3"  No  men  did  more  efficient  service  on  this  memorable  occasion  than 
the  Sons  of  New  York,  led  by  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  and  other  gallant 
officers,  \\h",  in  disputing  tin-  pathway  to  their  own  broad  acres,  were 
contending  for  a  continent.  They  resented  the  removal  of  Schuyler  from 
the  chief  command  and  declared  that  an  able  general  might  have  utterly 
routed  Burgoyne." — "History  of  New  York,"  by  Mrs.  M.J.  Lamb, 

•The  conclusion  of  this  story  is  characteristic  of  both  men.  Some  years 
after  the  war  was  ended,  General  Van  Cortlandt  was  seated  in  church. 
As  the  general'  was  near  the  window  he  saw  a  stranger  passing  through 
tin-  adjoining  grave-yard,  and  who,  as  he  went  by,  glanced  in  at  the 
window.  The  face  was  a  striking  and  familiar  one.  Where  had  be  seen 
it?  A  few  minutes  meditation  solved  the  question.  When  Brant  visited 
England  in  1776  he  was  received  at  court  with  marked  distinction,  and 
Romney  painted  bis  picture  in  full  war  costume.  From  this  likeness 
some  line  engravings  had  been  published,  ami  the  general  (for  he  was 
breveted  a  general  after  the  war)  had  at  the  manor-house  a  framed  copy 
of  this  portrait,  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  family.  The  moment 
that  the  conviction  "this  is  Brant"  crossed  bis  mind,  he  rose  and 
quietly  left  the  church,  and,  walking  after  the  stranger,  accosted  him  by 
name.  Brant  replied  politely,  but  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  be 
recognized  in  that  neighborhood.    The  general  introduced  himself,  and, 


After  the  retreat  of  the  Indian  force  Colonel  Van 
Cortlandt  joined  Sullivan,  who  ordered  him  to  con- 
struct a  road  to  Wilkesbarre,  a  duty  for  which  his  early 
training  as  a  surveyor  fitted  hint.  Here  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Sullivan,  who  marched  over  the  road 
with  Maxwell's  and  Poor's  brigades,  and  at  Newtown, 
(now  Elmira),  they  joined  the  main  body  under  Gen 
eral  James  Clinton.  There  Butler  and  Brant  had 
made  a  stand. 

"  I  requested  <  5-eneral  CI  in  tun  to  permit  me  to  charge 
with  bayonet  as  soon  as  I  gained  the  heights  on  the 
Hank  of  the  Indians;  he  consented,  and  I  ordered  the 
charge  to  be  made,  he  leading  the  First  Regiment  and 
I  the  Second,  which  ended  the  battle  in  five  minutes. 
They  ran  and  left  their  dead  behind  them,  which  they 
seldom  do  unless  obliged  to."  5  The  troops  proceeded 
to  the  Genesee  Flats  and  the  Indians  retreated  to 
Niagara,  their  confederacy  broken.  The  Second  Reg- 
iment returned  to  Morristown,  erecting  there  log  huts 
for  their  use.  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  ordered  to 
Philadelphia  to  a  court-martial  on  Arnold.  The  mem- 
bers agreed  with  one  accord  to  cashier  him  ;  but  they 
were  overruled  and  the  sentence  changed  to  a  repri- 
mand from  the  commander-in-chief,  "a  fatal  lenity, 
as  events  subsequently  proved."  In  1780  the  regi- 
ment marched  to  Northern  New  York.  The  colonel 
was  sent  to  West  Point  to  command  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry under  Lafayette,  who  had  two  brigades  under 
his  command  and  was  stationed  at  Tappan.  Lafay- 
ette went  from  there  to  Virginia,  and  the  five  New 
York  regiments  were  consolidated  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Schuyler  (now  Utica)  to  relieve  Colonel  Cochrane. 
He  went  on  and  removed  the  cannon,  etc.,  to  Fort 
Herkimer,  where  a  new  fort  was  commenced.  From 
here  he  was  sent  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  West 
Point,  receiving  secret  orders  when  here  (from  Wash- 
ington) to  proceed  through  New  Jersey  to  Yorktown. 
On  his  arrival  "Van  Cortlandt  was  ordered  out  with 
a  strong  picket  guard  to  relieve  Colonel  Schammil, 
who  had  invested  the  town  ;  but  this  officer,  unfortu- 
nately mistaking  a  British  patrol  of  horse  for  our  own 
men,  had  been  surrounded,  and  was  mortally  wounded. 


falling  into  conversation,  they  walked  hack  to  the  tavern,  where  they 
dined  together  and  talked  over  their  various  adventures  during  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  their  interview  the  skirmish  near  Lagbawack  was 
spoken  of,  and  Brant  related  bis  orders  to  shoot  down  the  commanding 
officer,  but  the  man's  sight  was  deceived  by  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves  or 
some  such  cause,  and  he  sighted  an  inch  or  more  too  high.  11  Had  I  Ared 
myself,"  continued  Brant,  "  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  yon  today."  "Indeed,"  replied  the  general,  smiling,  "I  am 
very  happy  that  you  did  not."  "And  I,  sir,"  said  Brant,  bowing — for 
with  all  his  native  ferocity,  he  was  a  polished  gentleman — "  And  I,  sir, 
am  also  extremely  happy  l  did  not." 

From  "  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  and  the  New  fork.  Continentals" 
— Mrs.  Parmelee. — N.  Y.  Bio.  and  Gen.  Record. 

In  the  manor-house  bangs  the  original  portrait  of  Brant,  painted  for 
James  Caldwell,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  and  copied 
for  Stone's  "  Life  of  Brant ;"  also  for  the  Indian  Gallery  at  Washington 
by  permission  of  William  Caldwell. 

'•Manuscript  journal  of  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  published  in  Am  Mag. 
of  History. 
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The  commander-in-chief  and  other  oflieers  came  to 
the  redoubt,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy,  but  with- 
out effect.  General  Washington  then  directed  Col- 
onel Van  Cortlandt  to  keep  his  men  as  they  were  at 
present  disposed,  out  of  sight  of  the  battery,  and  at 
night  to  surround  the  town  to  the  right  with  sentinels 
all  the  way  to  York  River,  whilst  the  French  pickets 
would  do  the  same  to  the  left,  and  the  next  morning 
the  enemy  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
vigilant  troops,  who  threw  up  an  intrenchment  and 
planted  cannon,  to  which  Washington  himself  applied 
the  first  match.  The  ball  crashed  through  the  town, 
anil  struck  a  house  where  some  British  officers  were 
at  dinner,  killing  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  enemy  had  two  redoubts  about  350  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  line,  and  batteries  which  surrounded  the 
town,  and  it  was  determined  to  storm  them.  General 
Lafayette's  light  infantry  was  sent  to  one,  the  French 
grenadiers,  under  the  Baron  de  Vioinenil,to  the  other. 
The  light  infantry,  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  Major 
N.  Fish  and  other  officers,  took  the  one  near  the  river 
in  a  few  minutes.  When  General  Lafayette  sent  word 
to  the  French  baron,  he  returned  answer  that  his  bat- 
tery was  not  taken,  but  would  be  in  five  minutes, 
'which,'  says  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,'!  believe  he 
did.'  Both  the  above  were  brilliant  exploits,  and 
crown  the  assailants  with  everlasting  honor,  particu- 
larly as  they  extended  mercy  to  every  one  who  solic- 
ited it  after  entering  the  works,  which  was  not  the 
case  when  Dayton's  horse  were  surprised.  '  After  the 
redoubts  were  taken,'  continues  the  colonel,  '  we  ad- 
vanced our  lines  in  their  range,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing 1  advanced  the  New  York  Brigade,  which  I  then 
commanded,  with  drums  and  colors  Hying,  and  carried 
arms  up  to  the  redoubt  which  Baron  Viomenil  had 
taken;  which  insulting  movement  drew  on  us  the  re- 
sentment of  our  enemies,  who  tired  an  incessant 
shower  of  shells,  without  doing  any  injury,  only 
killing  a  French  grenadier  in  my  front,  and  a  Vir- 
ginian retiring  on  my  left.  One  of  the  shots,  as  I 
entered  the  entrenchment,  cut  its  upper  part,  ami 
almost  covered  me  and  the  Baron  Steuben,  who  was 
meeting  me,  when  he  directed  me  to  stop  my  music, 
when  the  firing  ceased.  When  I  came  to  the  redoubt, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  a  part  to  get  a  mortar  to 
play  on  the  enemy.  One  of  Captain  Vandenburgh's 
fatigue  party  was  killed  the  first  stroke  he  struck  by 
a  nine-pound  ball,  which  carried  oil' his  thigh  dose 
to  his  body.  On  seeing  t  his,  a  volunteer  was  called 
for,  as  the  case  was  desperate,  when  a  soldier  who 
had  been  disgraced,  as  he  told  me,  without  a  cause, 
took  the  place  and  performed  the  work,  although 
during  its  execution  three  balls  were  fired  at 
him,  all  of  which  came  within  six  inches,  and  one 
almost  covered  his  head  with  sand.  His  name 
was  Peter  Christian  Voughl  and  his  brother  is  my 
neighbor  at  Peekskill.  One  night,  the  enemy,  I  sup- 
pose to  Bare  appearances,  made  a  sortie  on  a  French 
battery  by  surprise,  killed  some,  and   spiked  the 


guns,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  with  some 
loss."  1 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  the  British  army  sur- 
rendered, The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  interior, 
ami  as  both  (iencral  Clinton  and  Colonel  Dayton 
were  ill,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  took  command  of  the 
New  York  Division  and  the  New  Jersey  troops, 
and  marched  seven  hundred  Hessian  and  British 
prisoners  to  Fredericksburg,  delivering  them  to  the 
Virginia  militia. 

Silver  in  those  war  times  seems  to  have  been  a  rari- 
ty in  the  Old  Dominion,  for  the  colonel  remarks  :  "  I 
was  asked  at  Hanover  Court  House  five  dollars  for  a 
bowl  of  apple-toddy,  but  was  satisfied  by  paying  onesil- 
ver  dollar."  After  delivering  up  the  prisoners,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  through  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
Bladensburg,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  Tren- 
ton, where  the  New  Jersey  troops  left,  and  the  New 
York  brigade  marched  to  Pompton,  and  commenced 
huts  for  their  winter  accommodation,  which,  after  all, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  miserable  sort.  They  were 
scant  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and  obliged  to  labor 
hard  to  keep  their  huts  warm. 1 

While  in  their  huts  they  were  visited  by  Steuben, 
and  also  by  Washington  and  his  wife,  who  remained 
in  Van  Cortlandt's  quarters  from  Saturday  until 
Monday.  The  succeeding  year  the  regiment  was  sent 
to  Verplanck's  Point,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  England  troops.  The  French 
army,  under  Rochainheau,  halted  there  on  their  way 
to  I'd  kskill,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. In  the  autumn  they  hutted  at  New 
Windsor,  and  while  there,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  at- 
tended the  meeting  called  by  Washington  to  consider 
the  disaffection  that  had  arisen  from  the  fear  enter- 
tained lest  the  army  should  be  returned  penniless  to 
their  homes.  The  meeting  resulted  in  a  unanimous 
resolution  to  patiently  await  the  doings  of  Congress, 
and  trust  that  their  faithful  services  would  meet  a 
due  reward.  Soon  after  the  army  was  disbanded,  and 
the  musical  instruments  of  the  band  of  the  Second 
New  York  and  the  colors  of  the  two  regiments  were 
presented  by  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  to  (Jeorge  Clin- 
ton at  Poughkeepsie. 

In  1 7S:{  Congress  conferred  on  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  for  gallant  con- 
duct at  Yorktown.  lie  returned  to  the  Manor  House, 
but  his  activity  of  mind  and  body  prevented  him  from 
leading  a  quiet  life.  He  was  one  of  the  ( 'oinmissioners 
of  Forfeitures,  and  was  sent  by  the  di>lrict  in  which 
he  resided,  for  sixteen  years  as  its  representative  in 
Congress.  He  filled  many  local  offices  in  his  own 
tow  n  of  Cortlandt,  acting  as  supervisor,  school  com* 
missioner  and  road  master,  scrupulously  discharging 
the  duties  of  each  office  w  ith  the  same  zeal  and  activ- 
ity he  had  displayed  when  heading  his  regiment  in 

■  Sketch  bj  Hn  Pknuelee.    New  Yurk  Genealogical  and  Biugraphitifl 

Record. 

-  Ibid. 
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the  field.  He  had  been  one  of  the  original  members 
and  founders  of  the  Cincinnati  Society, established  at 
the  cantonment  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son in  I7.SI5,  and  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  all 
the  foreign  officers  belonging  to  this  Society.  In  1*24 
Lafayette,  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  visited  this 
country.  An  express  notifying  General  Van  Cort- 
landt,  reached  Croton  at  midnight,  and  at  daylight 
he  set  off  to  the  city,  where"  he  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  of  embracing  his  old  compatriot,  and  felt 
it  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  lite."  He  ac- 
companied Lafayette  on  the  greater  part  of  his  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  country.  He  died  at  his 
home  November  21,  1831,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  is  interred  near  the  graves  of  his  pa- 
tents. 

The  Manor  House,  with  its  surrounding  estate,  now 
became  the  property  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  ;  by  his 
will  the  Genera]  bequeathed  portions  to  his  three  sis- 
ters, and  the  residue  to  his  nephew,  Philip  G.  Van 
Wyck,  who  had  always  resided  with  him. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  was  born  in  17(12,  and  his 
early  education  was  received  at  the  school  on  the  es- 
tate. He  entered  Rutgers  (then  Queen's)  College  at 
an  early  age.  While  pursuing  his  studies  there,  an 
attack  was  made  on  New  Brunswick  by  the  British, 
and  the  small  body  of  students  sallied  out  with  the 
towns-people.  Shots  were  exchanged,  and  one  of  t  he 
enemy  was  killed,  but  the  honor  of  firing  the  fatal 
shot  was  disclaimed  by  the  lads,  all  dreading  the  con- 
sequences. During  his  college  sojourn  the  brave 
Captain  Voorhees  was  murdered  by  the  British,  being 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  near  New  Brunswick.  Van 
Cortlandt  knew  him  well,  and  vividly  described  the 
occurrence  in  after  years.  The  degree  of  LL.D.,  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma-Mater  in  his  old 
age.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  home  at  Peekskill, 
made  on  horseback,  from  his  college,  he  met  on  the 
road  a  carriage  in  which  was  a  lady  apparently  in 
distress.  Near  the  carriage  rode  his  acquaintance, 
Lieutenant  Franks,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  in- 
quiries, to  which  the  latter  answered  briefly,  "  That 
is  Mrs.  Arnold  ;  there  is  treason ;  you  will  hear  all 
about  it  when  you  get  home."  He  found  on  reaching 
Peekskill  that  Andre  had  been  taken  to  a  small  house 
at  the  fork  of  the  roads,  two  miles  north  of  Peekskill 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  Van  Cortlandt  mansion. 
Ann  Van  Cortlandt  (afterwards  Mrs.  Van  Rensse- 
laer,) accompanied  her  brother  Pierre  on  a  visit  to 
Andre. 

In  1788,  on  the  occasion  of  "  the  Doctor's  Mob,"  in 
New  York,  being  mistaken  for  a  medical  student,  he 
was  in  serious  peril  and  very  roughly  handled  until 
recognised  by  some  of  the  crowd.  After  finishing  his 
collegiate  course  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  en- 
tering the  office  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  his  kinsman,  General  Philip 
Schuyler.  He  often  spoke  in  after  years  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  by  Mrs.  Hamilton.    In  1S01  he  mar- 


ried Catharine,  the  eldest  child  of  George  Clinton. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Captain  John  Taylor,  B.A., 
who  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  at  Falmouth, Eng- 
land. They  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Mansion 
House  at  Peekskill.  Pierre,  like  his  brother  Philip, 
served  his  own  town  in  many  ways,  acting  as  school 
commissioner,  supervisor  and  road-master.  Mis.  Van 
Cortlandt  was  energetic  and  vivacious  and  the  old 
house  was  gay  and  cheerful.  In  1811  she  died,  alter 
a  short  illness. 

Van  Cortlandt  was  sent  by  his  district  to  Congress 
in  1811-12.  During  his  time  of  service  his  father-in- 
law,  Georgft  Clinton,  the  vice-president,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, attended  with  unremitting  devotion  by  his 
son-in-law.  The  tie  between  them  bail  been  a  strong 
one  and  the  letters  of  Clinton  show  that  he  loved  him 
as  his  own  child.  In  1813  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  mar- 
ried at  Albany,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Stevenson, 
an  eminent  merchant.  Her  mother,  Magdalen  Douw, 
was  the  daughter  of  Volckerl  Peter  Douw,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress,  an  associate  of  Philip 
Schuyler  as  Indian  commissioner  and  the  first  judge 
of  Albany  County.  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  David  Pieterse  Schuyler,  the  elder 
brother  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  from  whom  her 
husband  was  fifth  in  descent.  Their  winters  were 
spent  in  Albany  and  in  summer  they  returned  to 
Peekskill.  In  1S1")  their  only  child,  Pierre,  was  born 
in  Albany  and  there  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  died,  in 
1821. 

In  1800  Van  Cortlandt  was  a  Jeffersonian  elector, 
in  1840  a  Harrisonian  elector,  in  1844  a  candidate  as 
a  Clay  elector.  He  served  as  major-general  in  the 
militia  of  his  district,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  at 
one  time  acting  as  his  aid.  From  1833  to  1848  he 
was  President  of  the  Westchester  County  Bank. 
When  the  States  Prison  was  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  faith- 
fully and  carefully  performed  the  duties  of  this  office, 
serving  most  of  the  time  as  president  of  the  board, 
lie  was  warden  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Peekskill 
-and  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefactors.  His  loss  was 
deeply  felt  w  hen  in  July,  1848,  after  a  very  brief  ill- 
ness, he  died  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He, 
too,  was  laid  to  rest  beside  bis  parents  in  the  old  burial- 
ground. 

His  only  child,  Pierre,  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  ancestors.  In  1836  he  married  Catharine 
E.,  the  daughter  of  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.,  of  Al- 
bany,1 and  of  Harriet,  the  daughter  of  .lames  Cald- 
well. His  youth  was  spent  at  Peekskill  and  for  this 
home. he  never  lost  his  affect  ion. 

At  the  death  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  his 
brother  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Manor 
House,  he  gave  it  to  his  son  Pierre  for  his  residence, 


1  "  Known  over  the  civilized  world  as  the  author  and  founder  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  a  science  which  he  substantially  created  He  ranks, 
wherever  law  and  justice  are  administered,  frith  Blaekstone  and  Bacon, 
Grotius  and  D'  AgueNsau." — lion.  A.  If.  Bradford. 
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and  here,  for  forty-eight  years,  lie  lived,  and  here,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1XK4,  he  died.  He  filled  no  offices, 
and,  save  as  one  of  the  stall'  of  Major-Genera]  Ward, 
rarely  appeared  in  public  life,  lie  was  a  domestic 
man,  delighting  in  the  quiet  of  home  and  country 
pursuits.    In  his  youth  he 

was   remarkably  hand- 
some ami  w;is  most  stately    ^/P^c^^g,  /Zt^2*t. 
and  distinguished  in  his 

later  years.  Four  sons  preceded  him  to  the  grave, — 
Romeyn  Heck  and  Philip,  in  their  infancy,  and 
Pierre  and  Theodrie  Romeyn,  in  their  manhood, 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  t lie  old  family  burial-ground, 
the  last  hearing  the  name  of  Pierre,  a  name  that  had 
existed  in  the  family  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years.  His  widow  and  three  children  survive  him, — 
Catharine  T.  It.,  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Ruther- 
ford Mathews,  Chaplain  United  States  Navy,  James 
Stevenson  and  Anne  Stevenson. 

James  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1S<;2,  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Corcoran,  and  served  on  his  staff  until  that  general's 


PIERRE  VAN  CORTLANDT. 

sudden  death.  He  then  returned  to  the  regiment 
(the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  New  York)  in 
which  he  had  been  mustered,  remaining  in  it  for  two 
years,  during  all  the  terrihlc  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  in  front  <>f  Petersburg,  until  1864,  when  he 
was  promoted  and  joined  the  Twenty-second  New- 
York  Cavalry,  being  with  that  regiment  during 
Sheridan's  campaigns.  He  was  mustered  out  in 
August,  1865,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  full 
rank  of  captain,  returning  to  his  home  at  the 
Manor. 

Colonel  Van  Cortland!  was  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society,  serving  on  the  standing  committee 
for  many  yean.  His  death  brought  many  proofs  nl 
the  esteem  in  w  hich  he  was  held  by  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  it  was  well  and  truly  said  of  him,  "  re- 
siding during  all  his  years,  from  boyhood  to  old  age, 


in  this  town  which  bears  his  name,  be  died  without 
an  enemy." 

The  Van  Cortlandts  have  always  been  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  family,  and  to  few  have  been  granted  so 
honorable  a  record. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YOKKTllWX. 
BY  KEV.  WILLIAM  J.  (TMMIXti, 

Yorktown  is  the  second  of  the  northern  tier  of 
towns  of  Westchester,  beginning  at  the  Hudson  River 
and  going  eastward.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Putnam  County,  on  the  east  by  Somen  and  New- 
Castle,  on  the  south  by  New  Castle  and  on  the  west 
by  Cortlandt.  The  distance  from  White  Plains  to 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and 
from  New  York  by  rail  thirty-eight  miles.  It  is  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  the  greatest  dimension  being  from 
north  to  south.  Its  length  is  about  ten  miles,  its 
width  about  four  miles,  and  its  area  consequently  ahout 
forty  square  miles.  The  surface  is  rolling,  the  ridges 
extending  north  and  south.  Several  points  attain  a 
height  of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
above  tide-water.  The  town  contains  five  lakes,  four 
natural  and  one  artificial.  In  the  north-west  cornel 
is  Lake  Mohegan,  with  an  area  of  about  two  hundred 
acres.  It  was  once  called  Crooked  Lake.  Osceola 
Lake,  near  the  north-eastern  corner,  is  a  pretty  sheet 
of  water  covering  about  one  hundred  acres.  It  has 
borne,  prior  to  its  present  name,  the  designations 
Round,1  Hollow  and  .Icll'erson.  In  the  centre  are  the 
two  lakes  now  called  Mohansic.  In  a  deed  -  bearing 
date  of  March  20,  1)686,  conveying  a  tract  id'  land 
called  "  Kechtawong,''  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  CrotOU  River,  north  along  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  land  already  owned  by  Van  Cortlandt,  thence 
eastward  to  these  lakes,  thence  along  their  outlet  to  the 
Croton  and  so  on  to  its  mouth,  the  name  given  i>  the 
1 1 1  >  I  in  ii  one  "Keakates,"  written  also  Keakatis.  Later 
on  the  map  of  "The  .Mannor  of  Cortlandt,"  bearing 
the  date  of  1784  they  are  called  "  Cedar  Pond,"  from 
the  cedar  trees  that  abounded  there.  This  name 
gave  way  to  the  Dutch  one  of  "Crompond,"  which 
was  the  designation  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  later,  though  why  so-called  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, as  they  are  not  specially  crooked,  while  Lake 
Mohegan  wa.s  in  early  times  well  so-named  from  its 
shape.  Croton  Lake,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
town,  is  artificial,  being  formed  by  a  dam  constructed 


i  mss  sui  vc  >  bj  Robert  EnkiM.  V.  It.  s.  1779. 

>  Dead  quoted  i.y  Bolton,  "Hbtoryof  w,  »i.  iir.-i.  r  Count,*,*1  v,.i. 

p,  U  (old  I'd). 
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across  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  extends  into  the  town  of  Somers.  It  was 
constructed  in  1841  for  the  water  supply  of  New  York 
City.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
town  reaches  the  Hudson  through  Annsville  Creek, 
that  of  the  centre  through  the  Muscoot  and  Croton 
Rivers,  and  that  of  the  lower  through  the  latter. 
These  rivers  bear  their  present  names  on  the  manor- 
map  of  1734.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Croton  seems 
to  have  borne  several  names  or,  more  probably,  one 
spelled  differently — Kitchawan,  Kechtawong  and 
Kighleivank.1 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  the  In- 
dian, the  deer  and  the  wild  turkey.    The  Indians,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  were  sub-divisions  of 
the  great  Mohegan  Tribe. 
In  Yorktown,  north  of 
the   Kitchewan  (Croton 
River)  were  the  Kitch- 
ewanks,  while  south  of  it 
were  the  Sints-Sinks  and 
Tankitekes.  The  Kitehe- 
wanks  had  a  village,  with 
a  burial-ground,  located 
at  Lake  Keakatis,  if  tra- 
dition be  correct,  at  what 
was  called  Cedar  Point, 
and    the   tract  of  land 
south  of  the  Mothausic 
Lakes  to  the  Croton,  was 
called    by    their  name, 
Kitchewan.  The  remain- 
der of  the  town  to  the 
north,  has  by  some  been 
included  in  what  the  In- 
dians called  Appamagh- 
pogh,  since,  possibly,  as 
Bolton  thinks,  corrupted 
into  Amawalk,  the  name 
of  the  eastern-central  dis- 
trict.   Against  this  supposition  ap- 
parently are  boundaries  given  in  an 
Indian  conveyance.    The  last  In- 
dian encampment  was  on  what  was 
called  Indian  Hill,  just  north  of  Osceola  Lake. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  passed  out  of  Indian 
hands  into  those  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  earliest  grant 
bears  the  date  of  August  24,  1683,  covering  certain 
districts  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt.  June  17,  1697, 
William  III.  of  England,  conferred  on  Stephanus 
Van  Cortlandt  what  are  really  feudal  rights  and  made 
him  feudal  lord  over  the  district  comprising,  it  is  said, 
more  than  eighty  thousand  acres,  composing  what 
has  been  called  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt.  It  began  on 
the  north  line  of  the  Manor  of  Phillipsburg,  ran  due 


1  Possibly  only  the  designation  of  the  month  of  the  river.  "  The  map 
of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  "  (1734). 
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east  twenty  miles  to  the  Connecticut  line,  thence  on 
that  line  north  ten  miles  and  then  west  twenty  miles 
to  the  Hudson  River  at  Anthony's  Nose.  He  was 
given  authority  to  hold  "one  court-leet  and  one  court 
baron,"  the  patronage  over  all  churches  established 
or  to  be  established,  authority  to  levy  taxes,  and  after 
twenty  years  to  send  one  representative  to  the  As- 
sembly of  the  province.  Mines  of  silver  and  gold 
alone  were  assured  to  the  crown.  For  these  privileges 
he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  of  forty  shillings  cur- 
rent money  of  the  province.  August  8,  161)9,  he  se- 
cured a  grant  from  the  Indians  of  the  same  tract  as 
nearly  as  waiter  boundaries  could  designate  it.  The- 
Manor  included  about  what  are  now  the  towns 
of  Cortlandt,  Yorktown,  Somers,  North  Salem  and 

a  portion  of  Lewisboro.3 

The  town,  as  early  as 
1760,  seems  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  Hanover,  one 
undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  reigning  house  of 
England,  but  by  whom 
given  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  in  the 
ancient  hog-skin  record  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  also  found  in  the 
old  town  record  (now  lost) 
as  quoted  by  Bolton  in 
his  history  of  the  county. 
So  far  as  the  civil  law  was 
concerned,  it  was  known 
simply  as  the  Manor  ot 
Cortlandt.  By  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  date  of 
March  7,  1788,  the  pres- 
ent town  was  erected  and 
called  Yorktown.  jThe 
principal  occupation  of 
its  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture and  the  products  are  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn,  (largely  for  home 
consumption)  potatoes,  apples,  mil  k 
and  butter. 

The  partition  of  the  manor  of  Cortlandt  among  the 
heirs  took  place  in  1734,  for  which  purpose  the  map 
of  "The  Mannor  of  Cortlandt"  was  prepared.  This 
town  passed  into  the  possession  of  Andrew  Miller, 
Gertruyde  Beeksman,  John  Schuyler,  Margaret  Bay- 
ard, Philip  Verplanck  and  others.  It  was  after  this 
date  that  sales  of  land  were  made.  There  were  few, 
if  any,  white  inhabitants  by  1712,  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  manor  was  only  ninety-one, 
most  of  whom,  doubtless,  resided  near  the  Hud- 
son River. 

-  See  Bketch  on  the  following  page. 

3  The  boundaries  as  given  here  are  taken  from  conveyances  as  quoted 
by  Bolton,  "  History  of  County  of  Westchester,"  vol.  i.,  (old  edition), 
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The  tide  of  immigration,  when  it  did  set  in,  came  | 
from  Connecticut,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  ! 
county,  especially  from  White  Plains  and  Rye.  The 
earliest  settlers  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  are 
the  Mekeels,  Strangs  and  Hortons.  Uriah  Mekeel 
came  to  New  York  from  Amsterdam  abont  1690.  He 
married  Mary  Tiebout,  an  English  girl,  and  found  his 
way  to  Pine's  Bridge  subsequently  to  1718,  at  which 
date  his  son  Michael  was  born  at  Yonkers.  The  lat- 
ter in  17li5  purchased  a  farm  of  231  acres,  on  which 
he  had  lived  for  a  few  years  previous,  from  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  Van  Cortlandts.  He  died  in  1822  at  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  His 
great-grandson,  Jacob  Mekeel,  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  homestead  situated  half  a  mile  east  of  Yorktown 
station. 

The  Strang  family  of  Yorktown  came  of  Hu- 
guenot stock.  Daniel  Strang,  or,  as  he  wrote 
his  name,  Streing,  was  born  at  Orleans,  France, 
lit  was  educated  at  least  in  part,  at  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  where  in  the 
matriculation  book  is 
found  the  signature 
"  Daniel  String  Gena- 
bensis."  He  entered  there 
as  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy July  29,  1672.  His 
wife's  name  was  Char- 
lotte Lemestre  (Records 
of  French  Church,  New 
York),  and  she  was  pro  - 
bably  of  the  Le  Maistre 
family  of  Orleans.  They 
were  residents  of  Paris 
prior  to  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  fled  from  Paris  to 
England,  leaving  h  i  a 
wife  in  possession  of 
the  property,  and  be- 
came lieutenant  in  the 
guards  of  James  II. 
Friendless  and  desti- 
tute she  attempted  to 
escape  to  England,  and 
succeeded  only  by  lea- 
ving her  two-year-old 
child  as  security  for 
her  return.  She  reached 
London  and  was  re- 
cognized on  the  street 
by  friends  of  her  hus- 
band and  brought  to  him  March  21,  1(188.  They  were 
naturalized  in  England  and  the  same  year  came  to 
this  country  and  settled  on  North  Street,  New 
Rochelle.  Their  son  Daniel  first  settled  at  White 
Plains,  and  probably  removed  to  Yorktown  in  com-  j 
pany  with  Daniel  Horton  about  1728,  locating  on  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  James  Knapp.  Mr. 


Horton  occupied  the  one  next  on  the  north,  now 
owned  by  Hickson  Covert.  The  following  is  the 
genealogy  of  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  the 
subjects  of  the  sketches  given  below  belong: 

Daniel  Strang — Charlotte  Lemestre. 
I 

Daniel  Strang — Phebe  Purdy. 

 I 


1.  Daniel. 
J.  Joseph. 
3.  Francis. 


4.  Gabriel. 

5.  John. 

•>.  Heiirv— Margaret  Hazard. 

I 


Phebe. 
Eliza. 


t.  Thomas  (m.  Elisa- 
beth  Samiuis). 

I 

Honry  Strang  (m.  Elis- 
abeth  lteipia). 
I 

Abrnhiim  H. 
William. 

gunnel  K. 
Caroline. 
Amanda. 
I.ilmund. 


I 

2.  Ann. 

3.  Elisabeth. 

4.  Sarah. 

5.  Ebenezer. 
f<.  Daniel. 

7.  Nathaniel  (m.  Sarah 
Lent). 


S.  Phebe. 
9.  Hannah, 
in.  Henry. 

11.  Margaret. 

12.  J  bn  Hazard. 

13.  Martha. 


I 

Jacob.  Martin  L.       Itanie!  (m.  Sarah 

Jane  Tompkins.) 

Margaret. 
Mary  Jane. 

Albert  (M.b.) 
Ira  D. 

Abraham  Requa  Strang, 
son  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth Requa  (daughter  of 
Abraham  Requa  and  Be- 
thiah  Hopkins),  was  born 
in  Yorktown  in  what  is 
now  the  tenant  house  of 
Daniel  Strang,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1812.  He  received 
hi-  education  in  the  dis- 
trict school  and  North 
Salem  Academy.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  lived 
one  and  a  half  years  in 
Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  With  this  excep- 
tion he  has  resided  in 
Yorktown,  on  Crompond 
Street,  on  the  place  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dr.  Colgan,  and 
on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  him- 
self. The  name  of  his 
first  wife  was  Julia  Pan 
dee,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pardee  and  the  date 
of  the  marriage  De- 
cember 8,  1834.  She 
lived  only  about  eigh- 
teen months.  Decem- 
ber 8,  184(i.  he  mar- 
ried Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Elisabeth  Hy- 
att, of  Putnam  Valley,  Putnam  Co..  N.  Y.  There  are 
no  children  by  either  marriage.  Mr.  Strang  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1852- 
185.3.  He  was  member  of  assembly  for  what  was  then 
the  First  District  of  Westchester  Co.,  in  1856.  Prom 
1860-1872  he  was  county  superintendent  of  the  poor. 
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Martin  Luther  Strang  was  born  in  Yorktown,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1807.  His  parents  were  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
Lent  Strang.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school 
and  at  the  North  Salem  Academy.  He  has  been 
twice  married.  The  name  of  the  first  wife  was  Eliza 
Conklin,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Oonklin  of 
Shrub  Oak  and  the  date  of  the  marriage  January  31, 
1833.  November  17, 1845,  he  married  Elizabeth  Lent, 
daughter  of  David  D.  and  Hester  C.  Lent  of  Cort- 
landt.  The  children  by  the  first  marriage  are  Sarah 
Ann  (now  Mrs.  George  Horton  of  Somers) ;  Nathaniel 
C.  of  Yorktown  ;  John  M.  of  Yorktown  ;  by  the 
second,  Ami  K.  of  Yorktown  ;  Louise  E.  (now  Mrs. 
Ida  D  Crane  of  Oarmel,  New  York),  and  Mary  H. 
Mr.  Strang's  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer  and  his  resi- 
dence Crompond  Street. 

Daniel  Strang  was  born 
on  the  farm  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  son, 
Albert  Strang,  M.  D., 
March  13,  1810.  The 
house  stood  to  the  east  of 
the  present  one  and  across 
the  road.  His  parents 
were  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
Lent  Strang  (daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Philena  Lent, 
of  Somers.)  His  educa- 
tion, as  that  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  was 
received  in  the  district 
school  and  at  the  North 
Salem  Academy.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on 
his  father's  farm.  Later 
he  purchased  the  place  on 
Crompond  Street  which 
he  now  occupies.  De- 
cember 20,  1837,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to 
Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of 
Daniel  B.  and  Deborah 
Hoag  Tompkins,  of  York- 
town.  The  names  of  the 
children  are, — Margaret 
(died  in  infancy);  Man- 
Wood,  Jr.,  of  South  Salem) 
Yorktown;  Ira  D.  Strang,  of  Y'orktown. 

Mr.  Strang  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  Yorktown  in  1857. 

Albert  Strang,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Yorktown, 
October  13,  1843.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Jane  Strang.  His  English  education  was  de- 
rived from  the  district  school  and  College  Hill, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  October,  1864,  he  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  began  his 
professional  studies  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Stephen  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  in  that 
institution.    He  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D. 


Jane  (wife  of  Ebenezer 
;  Albert  Strang,  M.D.,  of 


in  1867.  He  was  junior  assistant  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  1866  ;  senior  assistant,  October,  1867 ;  house 
surgeon,  1867-68;  assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  1868-70;  health  inspector  in  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City,  1869-71.  From 
1864-71  Dr.  Strang  resided  in  the  city.  Since  1872  he 
has  practiced  medicine  with  success  in  Yorktown. 
September  2,  1868,  he  married  Kate  Depew,  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Martha  M.  Depew,  of  Peekskill,  and 
sister  of  Hon.  C.  M.  Depew.  The  issue  of  the  marriage 
are  Martha  Depew,  Elise  Hageman  and  Mary  Jane. 

The  Mortons  were  from  White  Plains  or  vicinity. 
Daniel  Horton  and  Esther  his  wife  settled  here  on 
the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Hickson  Co- 
vert, just  south  of  Flor- 
enceville,  not  long  after 
the  Strangs.  As  their 
farms  adjoined  and  they 
were  from  White  Plains 
they  may  have  come  here 
together.  Their  children 
numbered  eight.  It  was 
Daniel,  the  second  child, 
who  was  captured  by  the 
cow-boys  and  released  by 
Elijah  Lee  and  his  friends. 
Most,  if  not  all  the  Hor- 
.  tons  here,  the  late  Harry 
Horton,  Elias  Q.  Horton 
and  the  hitter's  brothers 
and  sisters  are  lineal  de- 
scendants. 

Elias  Q.  Horton  is  a  son 
ofHenry  and  .lam  *  \.  Hor- 
ton, who  resided  at  York- 
town.  He  was  born  at  that 
place  September  14, 1823, 
being  the  sixth  of  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom 
still  survive.  He  divided 
his  early  years  between 
the  farm  and  district 
school,  leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to 
pursue  the  avocation  of  a  farmer. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  politics  and  is 
widely  known  and  respected  throughout  Westchester 
County.  He  early  connected  himself  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party, and  was  elected  in  April,  1865,  commis- 
sioner of  highways  for  three  years.  In  1866,  while 
still  commissioner,  he  was  elected  to  till  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  which  he  still  holds.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  supervisor  and  was  re-elected  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Peekskill  National  Bank 
and  largely  acquainted  in  business  circles  in  and 
about  that  place.  He  married,  March  1,  1848,  Mary 
F.  Tompkins,  daughter  of  Samuel  Tompkins.  They 
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have  three  children — Henry  B.,  Ferdinand  (formerly 
town  clerk)  and  Annie  A. 

William  James  Horton,  son  of  Hon.  Frost  Horton 
and  Phebe  Tompkins,  and  at  present  supervisor  of  ! 
the  town  of  Yorktown,  was  born  there  December  10,  | 
1828.    Soon  after  his  birth  he  accompanied  the  fam- 
ily to  the  adjoining  town  of  Pee'kskill,  where  he  at-  ■ 
tended  the  public  school  and  also  enjoyed  a  short 
term  in  the  1'eekskill  Academy.    In  the  spring  of 
1845  he  entered  the  Drury  Academy,  at  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
finishing  his  studies  in  1848.    He  then  entered  as  a 
clerk  the  carpet  establishment  of  Benjamin  Clinton, 
in  New  York  City,  remaining  with  the  house  till  its 
failure,  two  years  later,  when  he  returned  to  Peekskill 
and  was  employed  by  his 
father  in   the  manufac- 
ture of  plows  in  his  fac- 
tory.   Here  he  continued 
till  1851,  in  which  year  he 
married    Miss   Leah  B. 
Carpenter,   daughter  of 
William  Carpenter,  and 
removed  to  a  farm  which 
he    had    purchased  at 
Yorktown.  He  has  since 
resided  there,  attending 
to  the  duties  of  a  farmer's 
life.     He  has  interested 
himself  deeply  in  local 
politics.   He  is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic   party,    and  has 
served  it  with  such  effi- 
ciency as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  himself.     He  was 
elected  in  1860  commis- 
sioner of  highways,  and 
was  re-elected   for  three 
terms,  serving  altogether 
twelve  years.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  assessor  of 
Yorktown,  which  office 
he  retained  for  six  years. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  supervisor. 

Mr.  Horton  is  possessed  of  a  genial  disposition  and 
has  made  for  himself  many  warm  friendships  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  county.  He  has  three 
children— Wright,  Thomas  V.  and  Georgine  H. 

In  1738  there  was  sufficient  population  in  what  is 
now  Y'orktown  and  vicinity  to  call  for  the  erection 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Crompond  "  by  sundry 
inhabitants  and  neighbors ."  Joseph  Lane  then  occu- 
pied a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  leased  from  Henry 
Beckman  and  Gertrude,  his  wife,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent church  property  forms  part,  and  the  deed  thereof 
contains  the  names  of  John  Hyatt,  John  Haight  and 
David  Travis  as  grantees  in  trust.    The  date  of  their 


coming  and  locations  of  the  Hyatts  and  Haights  are 
not  known. 

David  Travis  settled  south  of  Lake  Mohanic.  The 
only  persons  bearing  the  name  are  James  C.  and 
John,  of  Gomers  Street.  These  persons  evidently 
came  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  Between 
l*5o  ;iiid  18HU  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large  influx 
of  settlers.  Perhaps  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the 
present  inhabitants  came  in  that  decade.  By  17'i0 
we  find  on  the  church  record  the  familiar  names  of 
Knap]),  Lee,  Forman,  Whitney,  Fowler,  Bedell,  Car- 
man and  Conklin.  Three  brothers,  Joseph,  John 
and  Thomas  Lee  came  toCortlandt  Manor  about  1750, 
from  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  They  were  sons  of  Joseph 
Lee,  of  Long  Island,  whose  father,  William,  came 

from  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1675.  The  elder 
settled  on  the  Hyatt  place, 
now  in  the  possession  of 
David  F.  Lee,  of  Crom- 
pond. The  second,  John, 
located  first  on  the  Jacob 
Strang  farm  three  miles  to 
the  west,  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt,  while  Thomas 
occupied  the  farm  ad- 
joining on  the  east.  John 
afterwards  purchased  the 
farm  now  possessed  by 
his  grandson,  R.  M.  Lee. 
Thomas  returned  to  New 
Jersey.  Joseph  Lee  had 
ten  childre.i,  and  among 
them  the  Hon.  Elijah  Lee 
(who  held  the  offices  of 
member  of  the  Assembly, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Super- 
visor), Joseph  and  Enos, 
David  F.  Lee,  Enos  Lee. 
Mrs.  Abijah  Lee,  with 
their  children,  residing 
near  Crompond,  are  des- 
cendants of  Joseph. 
Enos  Lee  was  born  at  Yorktown,  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  February  1.  1817.  He  is  second  son 
of  Stephen  Lee  and  Hannah  Fowler.  About  17.">0, 
Joseph  and  John  Lee,  grandsons  of  William  Lee.  who 
came  from  Nottingham,  England,  in  1675 and  settled 
on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  came  to  the  Manor  of 
Cortlandt,  and  the  former  settled  at  Crompond  Corner. 

JOSEl'll  U.K. 


1  See  skvlrh  on  |>r<'<  riling  |wgr. 


1.  William. 
2  Joseph. 

3.  Abu  nil. 
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ft.  Anne  (wife  »f  Samm-I  Knight). 

7.  Hannah  i  «  l If  "1  lln  »  <t,  M  D). 

8.  Phebe  (wife  of  Pnniel  Horton). 

9.  Elisabeth  iwife  of  Joseph  Ingei-soll). 

10.  Sarah. 


2.  Elisabeth. 


1  Fnnnv  (wife  of  Jas.  TYIler). 


1.  Duvid  P.  Lee.      2.  Enos  Lee.     3.  Jane  C.  Lee  (wif.-  of  Abijah  Lee). 
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Hannah  Fowler,  wife  of  Stephen  Lee  and  mother 
of  Enos,  was  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Fowler  and  Jane 
Covert,  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Fowler,  who 
came  to  Yorktown  from  North  Castle  about  17(50. 

Mr.  Lee  received  his  education  in  the  district 
school  and  the  North  Salem  Academy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  three  and  a  half  years  spent  in  New 
York  City,  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  upon  the 
farm  which  he  owns.  February  4,  1852,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Julian  Frances  Wildey.  The  issue  of 
the  marriage  are  Albert,  of  Yorktown  ;  Phebe,  wife 
of  Rev.  A.  S.  Enemous,  of  Morrisvilie,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Hannah,  wife  of  John  L  .  Strang,  of 
Yorktown ;  and  Frederick.  For  some  years  Mr.  Lee 
served  as  president  of  the  Yorktown  Agricultural 
Society. 

John  Lee  had  the  same 
number  of  children,  ten. 
The  one  best  known  here 
was  Robert  Perine  Lee, 
who  was  District-Attor- 
ney of  the  county  in  1818. 
The  latter  left  a  large 
family,  of  whom  Elijah, 
Randolph  M.  and  their 
sisters  reside  one -halt 
mile  east  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  About  this 
time  the  Whitneys  came 
from  Ridgefield.  They 
were  descendants  o  f 
Henry,  who  settled  at 
Southhold,  L.  I.,  in  1649, 
but  returned  later  to  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut.  Na- 
than, Seth,  and  Jeremiah 
were  the  first  of  the  name 
in  this  section.  Nathan 
and  Seth  settled  on  land 
between  Hallock's  Mills 
and  Yorktown  station. 
Those  here  now  bearing 
the  name  are  descendants 
of  the  latter.     North  of 

Mohansic  Lake  about  the  same  date  located 
Ephraim  Bedell  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres. 
Edmund  Bedell  (recently  deceased)  a  grand-son,  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  the  old  homestead.  Joseph 
Fowler  settled  on  two  farms  to  the  west.  The  orig- 
inal house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
owned  and  occupied  by  George  B.  Fowler,  a  great- 
grandson,  on  what  was  called  the  "tenement-farm, 
{probably  at  first  a  leasehold  from  the  heirs  of 
Van  Cortlandt).  Among  the  children  of  Joseph  were 
Joseph  and  Jesse.  All  of  the  Fowlers  of  this  section 
are  descended  from  these  two  brothers.  Not  tar  from 
1752  Abraham  Purdy,  a  son-in  law  of  Daniel 
Strang  mentioned  above,  and  no  doubt  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Strang,  who  was  by  birth  a  Purdy,  occupied  a 


farm  opposite  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  belonged 
to  the  Purdys  of  White  Plains  and  Rye,  whose  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Fairfield, 
Connecticut.  Abraham  left  several  children.  The 
Purdys  at  Crompond  are  descended  from  Alvan, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  Purdys  south  of  Mohansic 
Lake  are  descendants  of  a  Joshua  Purdy,  who,  during 
the  Revolution  resided  on  Croton  River.  A  Joseph 
Purdy,  whodied  June  15,  1777,  resided  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Cai  mans  lived  on  Carman  Hill,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  About  17(50 
Moses  Knapj)  took  up  a  farm  above  Jefferson  Valley, 
in  Putnam  Co.,  then  Dutchess,  at  present  occu- 
pied by  Erastus  Knapp.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Moses 

Knapp  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1(555,  and  died 
in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county  in  175G,  aged  one 
hundred  and  one  years. 
He  probably  was  the 
Moses  Knapp  named 
among  the  trustees  in  the 
royal  charter  of  White 
Plains,  bearing  date  of 
March  13,  1721.  Moses 
who  settled  here  was  at 
White  plains  in  1738. 
David,  his  son,  married 
Phoebe  Horton  in  1762, 
and  1765  purchased  a 
farm  on  Stony  Street,  a 
portion  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  his  great- 
grandson,  r  iniel  H. 
Knapp.  From  him  are  de- 
scended Stephen,  James, 
Daniel  H.  and  the  chil-% 
dren  of  the  late  David 
W.  Knapp,  who  reside 
near  the  old  homestead. 
The  Knapps  of  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  town, 
Robert  L.  and  Benjamin, 
etc.,  are  collateral  branches  of  the  family.  Isaac 
Underhill  must  have  settled  here  not  far  from 
1756.  He  is  the  progenitor  of  all  of  that  name  in 
this  town.  His  father  was  Abraham,  of  White 
Plains,  and  Abraham  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John,  an  English  officer,  who  settled  at  Oyster 
Bay,  in  1(532.  The  home  of  Isaac  was  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  house  now  occupied  by  his  great-grandson, 
Charles  Underbill,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  station. 
He  was  the  father  of  eleven  children.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  family  now  arc  Edward  B.  Underhill, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  late  R.  Mott  Underhill. 

Gilbert  Drake  purchased  a  farm  in  Great  South,  lot 
No.  4,  farm  No.  2,  near  Mohansic  Lakes,  April  1, 17(57, 
and  Samuel  Drake,  afterwards  colonel  in  the  militia  and 
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member  of  the  Assembly  located  on  farm  No.  2,  north 
lot  No.  1  west  of  Lake  Mohegan,  June  23,  17H8. 
The  Drakes  were  from  Eastchester. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Ebenezer  White  began  to  prac- 
tice here  as  a  physician.  His  first  residence  was 
where  William  L.  Mead  lives  on  the  road  from  Crom- 
pond  to  Yorktown  Station.  Prior  to  1779 1  he  pur- 
chased the  Backet  farm,  where  Elijah  Lee  now  resides. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  of  Rev.  Sylvanus  White,  of 
Southampton,  Long  Island.  He  married  Helena 
Bartow,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Bartow,  of  New 
Bocfaelle,  and  he  began  life  in  the  Manor  of  Cort- 
landt  where  he  ended  it.2  He  practised  medicine 
here  for  more  than  a  half  century  until  his  death  in 
1827.  In  1794-95  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  this  county,  and 
later  was  a  presidential 

elector.  He  left  seven  j^SEc 
children,  one  daughter  ~ 
and  six  sons.  Of  the 
latter,  three  became  phy- 
sicians— Bartow,  who  re- 
sided at  Eishkill,  repre- 
sented his  district  in 
Congress,  Ebenezer,  of 
Somers,  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  Henry 
of  Yorktown,  who  tilled 
the  office  of  surrogate. 
Those  bearing  the  name 
in  Yorktown  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  Constant,  son 
of  Lewis,  and  Henry  and 
Josephus  L.,  sons  ofThe- 
odosius  (youngest  son  of 
Dr.  Ebenezer,  Sr.).  The- 
odosius  died  July  27, 188.">, 
jn  his  ninety-sixth  year. 

Three  brothers,  named 
Frost,  came  from  England 
in  174ti  to  Oyster  Bay.  Later 
in  1700  two  of  them  Wright 
and  Samuel  found  their  way  to 
Cortlandt  Manor.  Wright  set- 
tled  in  what  is  now  Somers; 

Samuel  on  two  hundred  acres,  of  which  the  farm 
of  his  descendant  Jordan  C.  Frost  is  a  part, 
situated  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Yorktown 
Station. 

Jordan  C.  Frost  is  of  English  and  French  descent. 
His  paternal  ancestors  settled  on  Long  Island  at  an 
early  period  in  this  country's  history.  Samuel  Frost, 
grandfather  of  Jordan  C,  removed  some  time  previous 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  to  Yorktown,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family.  His  son,  Trior  Frost,  married,  at  Yorktown, 
Abigail  Loder,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Loder,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  French  and  English 
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War  and  during  the  entire  Revolution,  and  was  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Loder,  the  successful  constructer 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Prior  Frost  had  jiine  children, 
of  whom  Jordan  C,  the  youngest,  was  born  at  York- 
town,  March  30,  1813. 

He  attended  the  district  school  at  Yorktown.  which 
he  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for  the  farm.  He  has 
since  remained  thus  occupied,  building  up  for  himself 
an  ample  fortune  and  a  comfortable  home.  He  mar- 
ried in  1836,  Miss  Francis  Jane  Ryder,  who  died  in 
June,  1873.  In  February,  1879,  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  Miss  Deborah  Cock,  daughter  of  Robert 
Cock,  of  North  Castle. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has 
been  known  for  many  years  as  a  consistent  and  useful 

citizen  in  and  about  his 
home. 

With  the  Frosts  came 
a  family,  Cox  by  name, 
who  settled  near  Hal- 
lock's  Mills.  W.  H. 
Flewellen  is  the  present 
proprietor.  John  Tomp- 
kins (born  at  Greenburgh 
in  1739)  must  have  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  in 
the  possession  of  EliasQ. 
Horton  overlooking  the 
Croton  River  not  far 
from  the  same  date 
(17(i0).  The  Tompkins 
are  of  Welsh  origin, 
and  the  name  heart 
out  the  statement.  We 
find  them  first  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  Irom  whence 
they  came  to  Eastchester 
via.  Fairfield.  Ct.  John, 
of  Croton  River,  Isaac 
and  Absalom,  of  Somers^ 
were  sons  of  Isaac,  who  resided 
on  Chatterton  Hill,  in  Green- 
burgh, west  of  White  Plains, 
who  came  from  Long  Island,  to 
which  his  father  had  migrated 
from  Wales.  The  hill  upon  which  John. Sr.,  settled, 
after  his  sons  grew  up  and  started  out  in  life,  looked 
scarcely  upon  anything  else  but  land  owned  by  Tomp- 
kins. Elias  Q.  is  grand-son  and  John  B.  Tompkins  is 
great-grandson. 

The  Griffons,  represented  by  Daniel,  Henry,  John  H. 
and  their  children,  who  reside  about  two  miles  south  of 
Yorktown  Station,  came  here  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  county  in  the  person  of  John 
Griffen,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Hen- 
ry Grifl'en.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  they 
were  of  Welsh  origin,  and  came  over  to  this  country 
with  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Long  Island.' 

3  See  *k.tcli  on  peine  440.      <  See  Rev.  MMory  of  Yorktown. 
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The  common  ancestor  of  the  Hallock  family  was 
Peter  Hallock  who  came  with  the  Rev.  John  Young 
to  New  Haven  in  1640.  Thence  he  went  toSouthhohl, 
L.  I.  Jesse  Hallock  removed  to  Greenwich  Ct.,  in 
1765,  and  in  1777  purchased  a  farm  at  Hallock's  Mills. 
The  house  he  lived  in  is  now  owned  by  William  H.  Fle- 
wellen.  Richard,  his  brother,  removed  to  Yorktown 
from  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.  about  1784  and  purchased 
land  and  a  half  interest  in  the  mill  from  his  brother. 
Jesse's  descendants  in  this  town  are  Wright  and 
James  B.  Joseph  T.  Hallock  is  grandson  of  Richard. 
He  resides  on  the  homestead. 

The  Requas  are  of  Huguenot  origin.  A  family  of 
that  name  started  for  America.  The  parents  died  on 
the  voyage,  but  the  children  Gabriel  and  Jane  sur- 
vived and  settled  at  New  Rochelle.  Some  of  Gabriel's 
descendants  settled  at 
Tarrytown.  Daniel,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  incarcerated  in  the 
sugar-house  in  New  York. 
Abraham  entered  the 
American  army,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  family 
were  removed  to  Dutchess 
County  for  safety.  About 
1796  he  settled  in  York- 
town.  Amos  C,  of  Peek- 
skill,  Edmund,  of  York- 
town,  and  the  late  Isaac 
Requa  are  grandsons. 

Among  the  names  dis- 
tinguished   for  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit, 
and  worthy  to  be  held  in 
reverence  as  benefactors 
of  their  race,  few  are  de- 
serving of  loftier  mention 
than   Benjamin  Hazard 
Field.    The  his- 
tory of  the  family 
of  which  he  is  so 
distinguished  a 
representative 

can  be  traced  far  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Their 
ancestor,  Hubartus  de  la  Feld,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  that  warlike  race  who  came  to  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  holder 
of  lands  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  his  descendant,  John  de  la  Feld, 
appears  as  the  owner  of  lands  in  the  same  coun- 
ty. In  after  years  the  prefix  de  la  was  discontin- 
ued, and,  by  the  various  changes  so  familiar  to  the 
genealogist  and  historian,  the  name  became  fixed  in 
its  present  form.  In  1840  the  family  appear  to  have 
had  their  seat  at  "  Horton  in  Bradford,"  which  was 
the  residence  of  William  Feld,  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration were  granted  to  his  widow,  Katherine,  in  that 


year,  while  John  Feilde,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  grandson,  was  also  residing  there  at  a  later 
date,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  son  Thomas  resided  in  Shipley, 
in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  He  left  one  daughter,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate  descended  to  Robert, 
George  and  Edward,  the  children  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam. William  Field  died  in  May,  1590,  and  his  son, 
who  inherited  his  name,  married,  in  1591,  Susan, 
daughter  of  John  Midgely,  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  family.  He  died  in  1619,  and  his  youngest 
son,  Robert,  who  was  baptized  at  Halifax,  March  9, 
1605-06,  married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. Thcir'home  was  at  North  Ouram,  near  the  seat 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Saltonstall.  The  two 
families  were  not  only  neighbors,  butconnected  by  mar- 
riage, and  it  is  not  strange 
that  when  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  organized  a 
company  in  1630,  and 
soughtahome  in  the  New 
World,  foremost  in  the  or- 
ganization was  his  friend 
and  companion,  Robert 
Feild.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  America  he  settled  at 
Watertowu,  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  for  several 
years,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Newport,  R.  I., 
his  name  appearing  in  the 
list  of  inhabitants  in  1638, 
and  was  made  a  freeman 
of  the  colony  in  1639.  On 
October  10  L645,  Robert 
Feild,  with  several  others, 
through  their  agent.  Rev. 
Francis  Doughty,  obtain- 
ed a  tract  of  land  at  Flush- 
ing and  Hempstead,  on 
Long  Island.  That 
he   held  a  high 


position  may  be 
learned  from  the 
fact  that  he  was 

one  of  the  committee  chosen  by  the  General  Court 
at  NewTport  "  for  matters  that  concern  Long  Island, 
and  in  the  case  concerning  the  Dutch."  Robert 
Feild  died  about  1666,  leaving  three  sons, — Robert, 
Anthony  and  Benjamin.  His  Long  Island  residence 
was  at  Bayside,  now  a  flourishing  village. 

Anthony  Feild,  the  second  son,  who  is  named  in 
the  patents  of  the  town  of  Flushing  in  liiiili  and  1685, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  in  1673, 
and  died  previous  to  1691.  By  his  wife  Susannah, 
who  survived  him,  he  had  several  children.  Of  these, 
Benjamin,  the  youngest  son,  married  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Bowne,  of  Flushing,  November  30,  1691, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  large  family.  Their 
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fourth  son,  Anthony,  was  born  at  Flushing  July  28, 
1698,  and  married,  August  13, 1730,  Hannah,  daughter 
of  William  Burling,  who  was  also  a  resident  of  Flush- 
ing. He  removed  from  Long  Island  to  Harrison's 
Purchase,  in  Westchester  County,  but  subsequently 
made  his  home  in  Yorktown,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  died,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  third  son,  John  Feild,  was  born  at 
Yorktown',  and  married,  June  8, 17(>3,  Lydia,  daughter 
of  William  and  Phoebe  Hazard,  who  was  the  fifth  in 
the  line  of  descent  from  Thomas  Hazard,  of  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorsetshire,  England,  who  came  to  New  Eng- 
land as  early  as  163(5.  John  and  Lydia  Field  were 
the  parents  of  sixteen  children,  of  whom  Hazard 
Field  was  the  eldest.  He  was  born  at  Y'orktown 
November  11, 17(34,  and  died  at  the  family  homestead 
February  5,  1845.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  a  son,  Wright,  and  three  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Bailey,  who  was  born 
January  6,  1780,  and  died  February  22, 1832.  By  this 
second  marriage  he  had  five  daughters  and  two  sons 
— Benjamin  Hazard  and  Joseph  Bailey.  The  latter 
died  without  issue. 

Benjamin  Hazard  Field  was  born  at  the  family  seat 
in  Yorktown  May  2,  1814.  His  early  education  was 
received  under  the  parental  roof,  and  his  studies 
finished  at  the  North  Salem  Academy,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Hiram  Jelliff,  a  distinguished 
Episcopalian  clergyman.  Resolved  upon  a  mercan- 
tile career,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Hickson 
W.  Field,  who  was  born  October  4,  1779,  and  was  at 
that  time  foremost  among  the  business  men  of  New 
York,  and  justly  noted  not  only  for  his  great  success 
and  business  capacity,  but  for  his  active  philan- 
thropy and  wide-extending  benevolence,  which  made 
him  the  friend  of  the  homeless  and  afflicted.  In  1832 
he  became  a  partner,  and  in  1838,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  his  uncle,  the  whole  of  the  immense  business 
of  the  firm  devolved  upon  him.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  Mr.  Field  has  been  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Commencing  a  business  career  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  he  rapidly  gained  both  fortune 
and  fame.  But  to  him  the  earning  of  a  fortune  was 
simply  a  means  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  ends 
— to  show  by  a  bright  example  the  good  that  can  be 
done  by  men  possessed  of  wealth  and  actuated  by  the 
spirit  that  seeks  the  welfare  of  their  race.  In  all 
efforts  of  a  benevolent  character  no  one  has  taken 
a  more  active  part,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  association  or  institution,  having  for  its 
object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  suffering,  with  which  his  name  is  not  connected, 
and  of  which  he  has  not  been  a  liberal  supporter. 

With  the  social  institutions  of  the  city  he  has 
been  long  and  intimately  identified.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  he  was  chosen 
to  many  of  its  offices,  and  in  187<>  elected  president. 


He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Club,  incorporated  in  1875,  and  has  long  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  With  a  deep  in- 
terest in  historical  research,  he  became,  in  1844,  a 
life  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and 
for  twenty  years  was  its  treasurer,  and  after  having 
served  as  vice-president,  was  sleeted  president  in 
1885.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  earnest  efforts  that 
the  fire-proof  building  of  the  society  was  erected, 
and  his  liberality  has  contributed  greatly  to  free  it 
from  debt.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a  Life  Fellow  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society.  His  positions 
in  the  various  business  institutions  of  New  York 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  He  long  held  the  oflice 
of  director  of  the  Old  Fulton  Bank,  and  held 
the  same  position  after  it  was  reorganized  as  a 
national  bank.  As  director  of  the  Bank  for  Sa- 
vings, and  its  first  vice-president,  trustee  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
New  York  Dispensary,  and  also  of  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, director  of  the  New  Y'ork  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  president  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  trustee  of  the 
Sheltering  Arms  of  the  Children's  Fold,  trustee  in 
Roosevelt  Hospital  and  director  of  the  Atlantic  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company, — in  all  of  these  his  influence 
is  fully  recognized.  But  of  all  institutions  of  a 
charitable  nature  there  is  none  with  which  his  name 
is  more  inseparably  connected  than  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  at  Fordham,  which  is  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  noblest  charities  of  the  city.  Toward  the 
establishment  of  this  charity  he  has  been  an  earnest 
laborer,  and  has  served  as  president  from  the  time  of 
its  organization,  in  18(>6.  In  connection  with  Mrs. 
Field,  he  is  erecting  at  their  joint  expense  an  Episco- 
pal Church,  to  seat  about  two  hundred  and  titty,  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  Home.  In  the  cause  of  education  he 
has  expended  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  school  well  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances for  learning  shows  his  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  his  native  place.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  statues  of  Farragut,  in 
Madison  Square,  and  of  the  Poet  Halleck,  in  Central 
Park,  were  added  to  the  memorials  of  the  famous 
sons  of  New  York.  Of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  find  congenial  company 
among  the  men  of  letters  who  form  the  Century  Club, 
nor  that  his  name  as  an  encourager  of  literature,  and 
a  contributor  to  it,  should  be  well  known  among  the 
lights  of  the  literary  world. 

Mr.  Field  married.  June  19,.  1838,  Catharine  M. 
Van  Cortlandt  de  Pcyster,  daughter  of  Frederic  de 
Peyster,  Sr.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  lady  who  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  ancient  families,  as  the 
Livingstons,  the  Beekmans,  Van  Cortlandts,  Van 
Rensselaers  and  others  whose  names  are  a  part  of  the 
history  of  and  an  honor  to  the  Empire  State.  He 
has  two  children — Cortlandt  de  Pcyster,  born  Decern- 
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ber  28,  1839,  and  Florence  Van  Cortland t,  born 
March  30,  L851,  who  married  David  Wolfe  Bishop. 
The  son  graduated  at  Columbia  00116510  in  18o9, 
went  at  once  into  his  father's  office,  succeeded  to  his 
business  upon  his  retirement,  in  1865,  and  has  since 
conducted  it  with  ability  and  success.  Inheriting 
from  his  father  a  benevolent  disposition,  he  has  been 
a  worthy  follower  in  his  footsteps,  and  in  the  cause  of 
education  has  expended  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
An  earnest  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  his 
labors  for  its  advancement  have  been  unceasing, 
making  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Lake  Mohegan, 
the  subject  of  his  peculiar  care.  Here,  as  lay  leader, 
he  has  conducted  services  for  many  years,  and 
through  his  systematic  efforts  the  church  is  free  from 
debt,  and  is  exerting  a  wide-spread  influence  for 
good. 

Mr.  Cortlandt  de  Peyster  Field  married  Virginia, 
daughter  of  John  W.  Hamersly,  a  lady  in  whose 
veins  runs  the  blood  of  some  of  the  oldest  families  of 
this  State  and  also  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  which 
was  the  home  of  her  grandmother.  Her  father  is 
widely  known  from  the  literary  circle  that  meets  at 
his  house  at  stated  times,  and  embraces  the  choicest 
names  of  the  men  of  letters  of  New  York.  Like  her 
busband,  Mrs.  Field  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  moral  good  of  the  community,  and  in 
Ids  religious  work  she  is  an  earnest  and  willing  aid. 

The  old  home  stead  of  the  family  in  Yorktown  still 
remains  in  their  possession,  and  in  late  years  a  por- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  the  Field  Farm  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Field  is  president, 
and  his  son  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  certain  benevolent  plans  of 
its  owners. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Field  passes  the  evening  of  his  life  in  the 
possession  of  all  that  can  make  life  happy,  and  is 
especially  blessed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  greatest 
of  all  luxuries — the  luxury  of  doing  good.  He  has 
always  refused  to  accept  any  political  office,  although 
in  early  life  frequently  urged  by  his  Democratic 
friends  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislature. 

Revolutionary  History. — The  Revolutionary 
history  of  this  town  is  easily  explained.  Through  it  led 
the  routes  from  King's  Ferry  to  the  eastern  states,  via 
Crompond  and  Salem,  and  to  the  southern  portions  of 
the  county  and  New  York  City,  via  Crompond  and- 
Pine's  Bridge.  King's  Ferry  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  American  cause  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  the  routes  west  of 
the  Hudson.  Consequently  the  American  forces  often 
passed  through  Yorktown,  and  on  occasions  the 
French  army  under  Rochambeau  was  here.  From 
177G  to  1782  out-posts  of  the  army  which  held  pos- 
session of  the  Highlands  were  maintained  at  Crom- 
pond and  at  Pine's  Bridge.  Though  battles  were  not 
fought,  it  was  the  place  for  raids  and  the  consequent 
skirmishes.    In  war,  when  no  great  movements  are 


taking  place,  the  time  is  whiled  away  in  harassing 
the  out-posts  of  the  enemy,  and  there  is  no  better 
field  for  cowboys  and  skinners  than  neutral  ground, 
such  as  extended  from  Croton  River  to  Spuytcn 
Duyvel  Creek  and  the  contiguous  country.  There 
they  can  plunder  and  murder  with  impunity.  West- 
chester County  abounded  in  Tories,  and  Yorktown, 
while  they  were  in  the  minority,  furnished  its 
share.  There  is  no  human  passion  more  exacting 
and  relentless  in  its  revenge  or  more  zealous  for  the 
cause  espoused  than  a  new-born  enmity.  If  absent 
from  their  homes  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  th,eir  former  neighbors.  Yorktown  was  a, 
very  undesirable  place  of  residence  for  those  who 
loved  peace  and  quietness,  and  a  very  unsafe  place 
for  both  life  and  property.  Prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  seemed  wise  on  the  part  of 
both  Washington  and  the  Provincial  Congress  to  look 
after  the  Tories.  They  had  as  yet  committed  no  overt 
act,  but  they  were  supposed  to  be  plotting  and  making 
every  preparation  for  a  rising  as  soon  as  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  should  appear.  Arrests  were  made  and 
many  suspects  were  in  jail.  At  the  session  of  the 
Fourth  Provincial  Congress,  held  at  White  Plains, 
August  20,  177(5,  a  petition  was  presented  from  fifteen 
persons  confined  "as  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  state "  asking  to  be  released  on  certain 
conditions.  In  the  list  we  find  such  familiar  names 
as  Purdy,  Bailey,  Fowler,  Horton,  Brown  and  Caleb 
Morgan  ; 1  the  latter  afterwards  acted  as  guide  to  the 
British  troops  in  their  raids  into  this  town.'-'  When 
the  British  fleet  with  Howe's  army  appeared  before 
New  York,  Washington  urged  upon  the  Fourth  Pro- 
vincial Congress  the  removal  of  "  all  persons  of 
known  disaffection  and  enmity  to  the  cai.  e  of  Amer- 
ica." 3  Some  were  sent  to  Litchfield,  Conn.  Shortly 
after  came  a  long  series  of  disasters,  beginning  with 
the  battle  of  Long  Island.  Washington's  army  was 
in  retreat.  October  29,  1776,  Washington  sent  Gen- 
eral Beall  with  Maryland  regiment  to  seize  and  hold 
Pine's  Bridge  over  the  Croton,  in  order  to  maintain 
communication  to  the  north  and  with  New  Jersey, 
via  King's  Ferry.  The  main  army  was  in  the  rocky 
hills  of  North  Castle  on  the  31st,  with  an  out-post 
near  White  Plains.  Lord  Stirling's  command  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were  ordered  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  November  8th, 
Heath  with  his  Massachusetts  regiments  inarched  to 
Peekskill  to  secure  the  passes  through  the  Highlands. 
Without  doubt  both  of  these  divisions  took  the 
direct  route  via  Pine's  Bridge  and  Crompond.  Nov- 
ember 10th  the  latter  division  passed  through  this 
town  and  reached  its  destination  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Washington  with  staff'  and  escort  followed 
a  few  hours  later.    General  Charles  Lee  was  left  at 

1  Journal  of  tlie  Provincial  Congress,  vol.  I.,  pp.  381  and  582. 

2  Report  No.  492,  House  of  Rep.,  :Slst  Congress,  1st  session— aff.  of 
Morgan. 

a  Irvine's  Life  of  Washington,  vol  ii..  pp.  284  and  285. 
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North  Castle  witli  the  recommendation  that  he  fall 
haek  on  Pine's  Bridge,  or  at  least  by  way  of  precau- 
tion remove  his  stores  thither.1  After  repeated  re- 
commendations and  positive  orders,  he  managed  to 
get  his  troops  by  the  same  route  through  this  town  to 
Peekskill.2  From  this  time  forth,  until  1782,  this 
section  answers  to  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Claude  Blanchard,  commissary-general  of  the  French 
army,  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  June  2">,  1781  : 
"  Crompond  and  its  environs  are  not  considered  a 
very  safe  country ;  it  is  peopled  by  Tories  and,  be- 
sides, is  at  no  great  distance  from  New  York,  where 
the  English  have  their  principal  forces  at  present."3 
So  dangerous  for  the  reasons  just  given  that  AYash- 
ington,  April,  1777,  a  few  months  after  his  retreat, 
sent  orders  to  Heath  to  send  troops  to  Pecks- 
kill,  by  way  of  Kinderhook ;  and  in  the  year 
1780,  under  date  of  September  26th,  just  after 
Arnold's  treachery,  he  advises  him  for  his  own 
safety  to  join  the  army  by  route  via  Litchfield  and 
FTshkill.4  Putnam  was  relieved  from  command  of 
the  department  March  ]<!,  1778,  through  his  failure 
to  prevent  these  incursions.5  From  this  time  onward 
Toryism  was  rampant  and  enlistments B  were  made 
for  De  Lancey 's  Tory  Legion,  which  became  the  scourge 
of  the  country.  The  people  here  to  a  certain 
extent  were  obliged  for  defense  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources.7  The  commanders  of  this  department 
did  establish  out-posts  at  Crompond  and  near  Pine's 
Bridge,  at  least  during  a  portion  of  these  six  years. 
Whenever  there  was  any  probability  of  raids,  bodies 
of  troops  were  sent  to  protect  the  inhabitants.  There 
was,  too,  a  regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Samuel  Drake,  among  the  officers  of  which  we 
find  the  names  of  Captains  Henry  Strang  and  Eben- 
ezer  Boyd  and  Lieutenant  Alvan  I'urdy.  No  doubt 
the  utmost  was  done  that  the  resources  of  the  army 
and  of  the  community  would  permit.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  prevent  the  raids  of  regulars,  and 
certainly  no  adequate  protection  could  be  provided 
against  small  bodies  of  cowboys  and  skinners  bent  on 
plunder  and  murder.8 

The  American  army  periodically  made  what  Heath 
called  '"grand"  forages  in  quest  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  enemy  returned  the  compliment  in 
kind,  taking  everything  in  the  food  line,  including 
live  cattle,  bedding,  etc.,  that  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  There  was  probably  not  a  house  that  was  not 
visited,  nor  a  patriot  who  was  not  threatened.  Cattle 
were  concealed — in  one  instance  a  cow  was  driven 
nightly  into  the  cellar — valuables  were  buried.  Neither 


1  Irving's  Life  of  Wash. ,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424  and  188.  Month'*  Memoir*. 

-  Irving's  Life  of  Wash.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,'la. 

:1  Journal  of  < 'lunik'  Blanchnrd,  pp.  112  and  113. 

•  Heaths  Memoirs. 

t  I'ualxxly'g  Life  of  Israel  I'uhinm,  Sparks'  Ainer.  Biography. 
1  Heath's  Memoirs 

'■  See  extraet  from  'l'haeher's  Military  Journal  helow. 

*  Xnmher  of  Itofugees  from  forthmdt  Manor  in  1782,  804. 


property  nor  life  were  safe.  Some  found  it  mee^ary 
to  keep  a  horse  always  saddled,  that  they  might  have 
ready  a  means  of  escape.  Against  the  cowboys  the 
neighbors  would  gather  for  mutual  protection  with 
the  most  convenient  weapon,  whether  it  were  a  pitch- 
fork or  a  gun. 

During  the  winter  of  1770-1777  six  hundred  Con- 
necticut troops  were  engaged,  with  Zephaniah  Piatt, 
in  disarming  the  Tories  of  Cortlandt  Manor."  At  the 
parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  Committee 
of  Safety  (probably  a  local  body)  met  for  the  trial  of 
disaffected  persons.10 

January,  1 777,  Heath  passed  through  here  on  his 
way  to  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 
British  outposts,  and  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Spuy- . 
ten  Duyval  Creek. 

In  August,  1777,  a  party  of  militia  three  in  number, 
headed  by  Captain  Henry  Strang,  among  them  Elijah 
Lee,  afterwards  Judge  Lee,  captured  Edmund  Palmer, 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Tory  Legion  of  De  Lancey,  while 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  wife  who  lived  in  this  section, 
and  handed  him  over  to  General  Putnam,  who  tried 
him  as  a  spy.  He  was  found  guilty  and  executed  on 
Gallows  Hill,  north  of  Peekskill,  August  7,  1777. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  parsonage  of  the  Pres-  ; 
byterian  Church,  Crompond,  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  as  a  place 
of  trial  for  disaffected  persons.    Bolton  says  it  was 
called  by  Colonel   Robertson  the  d — d  committee 
house."    Here,  too,  commissions  were  distributed  by 
a  committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  the  officer*  I 
of  the  militia.    In  the  month  of  June,  17751,  the  par-  j| 
sonage  of  the  church  ami  a  storehouse  attached  were  n 
taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  a  regiment  ot  ] 
American  militia,  under  command  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Drake,  as  a  barracks  and  storehouse.    Captain  Henry 
Strang  commanded  the  troops  in  the  parsonage,  and 
was  at  that  time  acting  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
regiment. 

(  linton  was  now  in  possession  of  Yerplanck's  Point. 11 
A  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel   Abercrombie,  was  t| 
sent  to  what  is  now  Yorktown  (then  Manor  of  Cort- 
landt)  under   the   guidance  of  Caleb  Morgan,  a 
Tory  of  Yorktown,  anil  others,  to  attack  the  militia 
at  Crompond.    They  succeeded  in  burning  the  par- 
sonage and  storehouse,  and  then  retired  without  in- 
juring any  other  buildings.    The  militia  then  took  fl 
possession  of  the  meeting-house,  and  used  it  as  their  | 
barracks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June  following,  two  : 
squadrons  of  Tarleton's  ami  Simcoe's  British  Light  i  j 
Horse,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  who  had  proh-  | 
ably  come  from  White  Plains  by  way  of  Pine's  Bridge, 

"Bolton's  History  of  the  County  of  Westchester,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382  (old 
edition). 

'••  Report  No.        Hons,  of  li.pie*.  nlatives.  Thirty-first  Congress,  First 

Session. —Aff.  of  Thomas  Strang. 

11  BoltoD,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382  (old  vditioii  >. 
>s  See  Chapter  on  Cortlandt. 
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fell  suddenly  upon  the  militia  at  Crompoad,  as  they 
were  at  breakfast  in  the  houses  of  the  village,  and  killed 
and  captured  about  thirty  of  them.  The  prisoners  were 
incarcerated  in  the  New  York  Sugar  House,  a  prison  of 
ill-repute  to  the  patriots.  The  rest  of  the  militia  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Among  them  was  Hob  Lent,  who 
fled  down  King  Street  with  two  British  horsemen  in 
hot  pursuit.  Lent  ran  into  the  woods  and  his  pursuers, 
after  following  him  some  distance,  gave  up  the  chase. 
He  then  turned  and  fired  upon  the  party.  His  shot 
took  effect,  as  the  horsemen  were  afterwards  noticed 
helping  along  one  of  their  number  who  was  covered 
with  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  wounded  soldier  died 
at  Pine's  Bridge.  Major  Joseph  Strang  fled  up  what 
is  now  called  Crompond  Street  to  the  descent  of  the 
hill  this  side  of  the  house  of  A.  R.  Strang,  when, 
being  hard  pressed,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse 
and  escaped  to  a  swamp  thicket.  His  horse  was  cap- 
tured. He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  who 
was  overtaken  and  brutally  treated,  the  soldiers  at- 
tempting to  take  the  silver  buckles  from  her  shoes- 
Upon  learning  her  name  they  immediately  desisted.' 

As  the  British  soldiers  were  returning  from  this 
foray,  they  met  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  church  a  colored  boy  belonging  to 
Abraham  Purdy,  and  commonly  called  "Broad  Toes" 
from  his  possession  of  the  unusual  number  of  six  on 
each  foot,  who  was  driving  a  herd  of  thirteen  cows. 
The  troopers  charged  on  the  lad,  swearing  they  would 
cut  him  to  pieces;  but  he  departed  with  such  alacrity 
as  to  save  them  the  trouble.  The  cows  were  driven 
to  the  British  camp  and  doubtless  not  long  afterwards 
converted  into  British  muscle.2 

On  the  raid  from  Verplanck's  the  British  soldiers 
entered  the  house  of  Joseph  Fowler,  situated  where 
the  house  now  stands,  on  the  farm  of  his  great-grand- 
son, George  B.  Fowler,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  west  of  Mohansic  Lake.  Jesse  Fowler,  son  of 
Joseph,  was  sitting  at  the  loom  in  the  cellar  under 
which  money  was  buried.  The  soldiers  thrust  their 
bayonets  through  the  cider-barrels  and  filled  their 
canteens  with  cider,  and  stripped  the  house  of  food 
and  the  beds  of  bedding. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  enemy's  light 
horse  and  about  one  thousand  infantry  were  at  Pine's 
Bridge.  Our  General  [Heath]  ordered  two  hundred 
light  infantry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Grovenor,  to  march  to  Robinson's  stores  near 
Marpoach  [Mahopac]  Pond  to  cover  that  quarter."'-' 

July,  1779,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  engaged 
in  an  attempt  on  the  defenses  of  the  Highlands, 
General  Tryon  was  sent  to  Connecticut  to  scourge  the 
people  into  submission.  He  began  his  work  at  New 
Haven  and  burned  both  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. 
I  July  10th,  (i  p.  m.,  Heath  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Washington  to   march   with  two  Connecticut 


1  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution,  collected  by  the  late  Alvan  I'urdy. 
-  Heath's  Mem.,  p.  20G. 


brigades,  by  way  of  Crompond,  toward  Bedford."  A 
storm  detained  them  until  the  12th,  when  this  little 
army  marched  to  Amawalk,  which  they  reached 
about  sunset.  The  enemy  were  reported  as  being  at 
Pine's  Bridge.  Heath  moved  from  point  to  point 
near  the  Connecticut  line,  apparently  checking 
Tryon.  On  the  17th  he  was  ordered  back  to  take 
command  in  a  proposed  attack  on  Verplanck's  Point, 
and  returned  by  a  forced  march,  reaching  there  on 
the  lSth.3 

During  September  and  October,  1779,  by  Heath's 
orders,  General  Howe,  with  Glover's  and  Nixon's 
brigades,  were  stationed  near  Pine's  Bridge  and  vicin-„ 
ity  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  raids.* 

September,  1780,  Arnold  proved  recreant  to  his 
trust  and  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  Friday, 
September  22,  1780,  Major  John  Andre,  disguised  in 
civilian's  clothes,  and  Joshua  Hett  Smith  were  riding 
along  the  Crompond  road,  after  the  interview  with 
Arnold,  when  they  were  stopped  near  Crompond  by 
Captain  Boyd  of  Sheldon's  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  who,  it  is  said,  although  shown  their  pass 
from  Arnold,  suspected  them,  and  recommended 
them  to  stop  at  the  tavern  of  Andreas  Miller  in  such 
significant  tones,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse.  In 
this  tavern,  tradition  says,  they  passed  a  very  restless 
night,  and  having  been  permitted  to  continue  their 
journey  started  away  just  before  dawn.  They  passed 
through  Crompond,  and,  as  elsewhere  narrated,  took 
breakfast  about  a  mile  south  of  Yorktown  station. 
Smith's  story  of  his  trip  with  Andre  does  not  accord 
with  the  statement  given  above.  He  said  that  five  or 
six  miles  below  Verplanck's  Point  they  met  a  patrol, 
and  were  challenged  by  Captain  Bull.  T  ?  bis  advice 
they  returned  several  miles  to  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man 
named  McKov.  The  former  account  agrees  more 
generally  with  tradition,  however,  and  judged  in  the 
light  of  their  subsequent  movements,  seems  the  more 
probable. 

The  tavern  has  been  torn  down.  It  stood  near  the 
spot  upon  which  is  located  a  blacksmith  shop  at 
present,  about  two  miles  west  of  Crompond  on  the 
main  road  to  Peekskill. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Yorktown,  on 
the  road  to  Pine's  Bridge,  is  located  a  little  old  house, 
the  eaves  of  which,  on  the  northern  side,  are  only 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  At  this  place,  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  Major 
John  Andre,  in  company  with  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  British  lines,  stopped  to  take 
breakfast.  The  house  was  then  occupied  by  Isaac 
Underbill  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  and  their  family. 
After  breakfast  Smith  left  his  companion,  directing 
him  to  take  the  road  to  White  Plains,  while  he  him- 
self rode  northward  to  Fishkill,  where  his  family 


3  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  209,  210. 
(  Heath's  Memoirs. 
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were  staying,  thus  another  link  was  forged  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  led  Andre  to  his  doom, 
as,  if  this  separation  had  not  taken  place,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country  possessed  by  Smith,  and  the 
pass  from  Arnold  would  have  almost  certainly 
brought  them  safe  into  the  British  camp.  Andre, 
however,  trusting  to  his  own  judgment,  took  the  road 
through  Sing  Sing  to  the  river,  and  the  famous 
episode  of  his  capture  occurred,  in  consequence,  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  same  morning  at  Tarrytown,  as 
elsewhere  stated  in  the  history  of  Greenburgh. 

"Oct.  21st,  1780. — Intelligence  was  received  that 
the  enemy  was  meditating  an  excursion  as  far  as 
Crompond  and  its  vicinity  to  sweep  off  the  cattle. 
[Heath]  immediately  ordered  Col.  Hazen  with  a  de- 
tachment of  oOO  men  to  move  to  Pine's  Bridge,  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Jameson  with  the  2nd  Light  Dragoons  to 
move  from  Bedford  towards  Col.  Hazen.  The  detach- 


Till.   rNHKIilllLI.  HOUSE,   WHERE  ANDRE  TOOK  BREAKFAST 


inent  arrived  at  Pine's  Bridge  about  10  o'clock  same 
evening,  and  Col.  Jameson  with  the  dragoons  about 
2  o'clock  next  morning.  The  evening  of  the  23rd 
Col.  Hazen  returned  with  the  detachment,  the  enemy 
did  not  come  out. 1 

"Dec.  20th,  1780.  —  Further  intelligence  having 
been  received  that  Col.  de  Lancey  intended  to  visit 
our  troops  on  the  lines,  1">0  men  were  ordered  from 
the  New  Hampshire  line  to  inarch  to  Crompond."  1 

In  the  vicinity  of  Crompond,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Elijah  Lee,  lived  Dp, 
Ebenezer  White.  His  capture  was  attempted  by 
a  band  of  Cowboys,  either  with  the  design  of 
exchanging  him  for  a  British  surgeon,  not  long  before 
captured  by  the  Americans,  or  because  the  British 
were  in  need  of  medical  and  surgical  service.  A  Tory 
friend  warned  Dr.  White  of  his  peril  ;  several  nights 


1  Heath's  Memoirs,  p. 
'•'  M.i'!.-  M  iiir-i. 


he  had  spent  in  the  neighboring  wood,  west  of  his 
house,  on  horseback.  Thinking  that  the  attempt  had 
been  given  up,  he  continued  his  precautions  on  the 
night  of  November  19,  1780,  only  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  wife.  That  evening  the  Cowboys  came, 
but  failed  to  find  him.  The  raiders,  however,  found 
Dr.  James  Brewer  visiting  a  patient  in  Jerlerson  Val- 
ley. He  was  placed  on  a  horse  with  one  of  the  band — 
the  notorious  freebooter,  Joshua  Hueson—  and  was 
taken  down  Hog  Lane.  They  were  fired  upon  by  a 
party  of  Americans,  and  Dr.  Brewer,  thinking  it  a 
good  time  to  escape,  leaped  from  the  horse  and  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  Hueson.3  He  expired 
next  morning  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  White,'  and  was 
buried  in  the  yard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Crompond,  where  a  stone  marks  his  last  resting- 
place.  His  age  as  given  on  it  is  thirty-nine  years,  four 
months  and  seven  days.  Dr.  Brewer  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  was  the  father  of  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  James 
Brewer,  who  died  in  Peekskill  in  18ti7. 
Mrs.  Coffin  S.  Brown,  of  Peekskill.  is  a 
grand-daughter. 

Hueson  was  at  one  time  tried  as  a  Tory 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  sent  to 
jail.  He  was  a  notorious  marauder  and 
made  himself  the  terror  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  attempting  to  enter  the  house 
of  Seth  Whitney,  by  a  rear  window  which 
he  had  smashed  in  with  a  large  stone,  he 
was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  fastened  upon 
a  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  the  only 
weapon  left  him  in  their  frequent  robbe- 
ries. "The  rascal  has  killed  me,"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  fell.  The  gang  seized 
Mr.  Whitney, dragged  him  from  hishorse, 
terribly  disfigured  bis  face  by  blows  upon 
the  head  with  their  heavy  horse-pistols, 
and  left  him  for  dead.  This  summary 
and  cruel  method  of  disposing  of  their 
antagonist  was  adopted  for  fear  of  arousing  the  militia 
by  the  reports  of  their  fire-arms.  Hueson  received  a 
mortal  wound,  while  Mr.  Whitney  lived  many  years 
and  carried  his  honorable  scars  to  the  grave.  The 
house  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  YorktOWl 
Station  and  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late  General 
Bernardus  Montross. 

Dr.  Thaeher,  writing  in  his  "  Military  Journal,"  re- 
fers to  Crompond  as  follows:'' 

"The  advanced  guard  of  our  army,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  is  posted  at  Crompond,  about 
twenty  miles  below  West  Point,  and  is  relieved  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  A  surgeon  constantly  attends, 
and  I  am  now  ordered  to  repair  to  that  post  to  relieve 
Dr.  Thomas." 


'■'  Statement  of  Or.  Brewer's  death  has  heen  taken  from  a  lmrratiT* 
written  li\  his  daughter-in-law,  Ilannali  Brewer,  wife  of  Joseph. 
4  Bolton,  "History  of  County  of  Westchester,''  vol  ii  pp.  :IM  and  38S. 
'Thacher's"  Military  Journal,''  pp.  M6-Ma 
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"Cronipond,  March,  1781.— I  have  taken  my  quar- 
ters atCrompond,  in  a  house  with  Major  Trescott,  who 
commands  at  this  post.  This  vicinity  is  constantly 
harassed  by  small  parties  of  volunteers  on  our  side,  and 
parties  of  royalists  and  tories  on  the  other,  who  are 
making  every  effort  to  effect  mutual  destruction,  seek- 
ing every  opportunity  to  beat  up  each  other's  quarters, 
and  to  kill  or  capture  all  who  are  found  in  arms. 
Major  Trescott  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  an 
active,  vigilant  officer,  and  well  acquainted  with  his 
duty.  A  party  of  volunteers  collected  here  on  horse- 
back for  a  secret  expedition,  and  by  their  earnest  re- 
quest, Major  Trescott  marched  in  the  night  with  a 
party  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  to  take  any  advan- 
tage which  might  offer.  The  party  returned  next 
day  with  six  Tory  prisoners,  three  of  whom  were 
wounded  with  the  broad-sword.  One  of  our  volun- 
teers, named  Hunt,  received  a  dangerous  wound 
through  his  shoulder  and  lungs,  the  air  escaping 
from  the  wound  at  every  breath.  Dr.  Eustus  came 
to  the  lines,  and  dilated  the  wound  in  the  breast,  and 
as  the  patient  is  athletic  and  had  not  sustained  a  very 
copious  loss  of  blood,  he  recommended  repeated  and 
liberal  blood-letting,  observing  that,  in  order  to  cure 
a  wound  through  the  lungs,  you  must  bleed  your 
patient  to  death.  He  eventually  recovered,  which  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  and  such 
abstemious  living  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity. A  considerable  number  of  wounded  prison- 
ers receive  my  daily  attention.-' 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Yorktown  Station, 
on  a  lane  leading  from  the  Pine's  Bridge  road,  is  a 
house  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by 
Richardson  Davenport  as  a  sort  of  public  house.  At 
this  place,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1781,  occurred  a  bloody 
fight  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Greene, 
who  had  repulsed  the  Hessians  at  Fort  Mercer,  Red 
Bank,  on  the  Delaware,  1777,  Major  Flaggand  others. 
The  story  of  the  event  is  as  follows.1 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  an  officer 
of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  a  brave  and  intrepid 
soldier,  was  stationed  to  guard  the  ford  of  the  Croton 
River,  lying  some  distance  west  of  the  present  Pine's 
Bridge,  in  order  to  prevent  marauding  excursions  by 
the  British.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  guarding  his 
post  very  carefully  during  the  night,  but  took  off 
the  guards  in  the  morning,  never  anticipating  that  a 
passage  would  be  attempted  by  the  enemy  in  daylight. 
The  headquarters  of  himself  and  Major  Flagg  were 
at  Davenport's  house,  and  the  troops  were  distributed 
among  the  different  farm-houses  in  order  the  better  to 
procure  subsistence. 

A  person  by  the  name  of  Gilbert  Totten,  w  ho  bad 
been  angered  by  being  made  the  subject  of  military 
discipline,  is  said  to  have  informed  Colonel  De  Lancey 

'  From  Heath's  Memoirs,  2S8-289,  ami  Colonel  H.  Lee's  "  History  of 
the  Southern  War,"  anil  Bolton,  "History  of  Westchester  County,'"  pp. 
391  to  395,  vol. ii.,  (old  edition)  and  Moore's  Diary  of  "American  Revolu- 
tion." 
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of  Colonel  Greene's  method  of  stationing  his  guards, 
out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Colonel  De  Lancey,  who 
was  smarting  under  an  attack  made  upon  him  in  his 
quarters  not  long  before,  by  the  Americans,  at  once 
fitted  out  a  force  of  one  hundred  dragoons  and  two 
hundred  foot,  which  left  Morrisania  four  r.M.  13th, 
and  during  the  night  advanced  by  way  of  White 
Plains,  where  was  the  only  opening  through  the  line 
of  American  sentinels  stretched  across  the  country, 
past  Daniel  Underbill's  at  Chappaqua,  and  then  by 
the  westerly  road  till  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ford  of  the  Croton,  guarded  by  Colonel  Greene's- 
pickets.  Astsoon  as  the  guards  were  drawn  off,  De" 
Lancey  despatched  a  portion  of  his  troops  across  the 
river  to  make  the  attack,  while  he  remained  behind, 
with  the  idea  of  covering  the  retreat  of  his  forces,  if 
necessary. 

Unperceived  in  the  early  dawn,  the  enemy,  under 
Captain  Kipp,  of  the  horse,  and  Lieutenant  Totten,  of 
the  rangers,  took  the  Americans  completely  by  surprise. 
Colonel  Greene  and  Major  Flagg  were  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  and  attempted  to  defend  them- 
selves. Flagg  fired  his  pistol,  and  then  fell  mortally 
wounded  with  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Colonel 
Greene  received  his  opponents  as  they  burst  into  his 
room,  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  stretched  several  of 
them  on  the  floor.  At  length,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers and  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell. 
"  His  right  arm  was  almost  cut  off  in  two  places,  his 
left  in  one,  a  severe  cut  was  received  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, a  sword  thrust  through  the  abdomen,  a  bayonet 
thrust  in  the  right  side,  several  sword  cuts  in  the 
head,  and  many  in  different  parts  of  the  body."  His 
body  was  found  the  next  day  by  Major  Joseph  and 
Captain  Henry  Strang  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Sutton.2 

Besides  these  two  officers,  two  subalterns  and 
twenty  seven  men  were  killed,  and  several  others  were 
wounded. 

"  At  the  same  time  Captain  Knapp,  of  the  horse, 
with  a  detachment  under  his  command,  attacked  the 
house  of  widow  Griffin,  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  above,  where  he  took  one  ensign  and  twenty 
privates  and  killed  eight  men."3 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene  was  murdered  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  being  only  forty-four  years  old.  He 
married,  in  1758,  Miss  Ann  Lippitt,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  Lippitt,  of  Warwick,  whom  he  left  a  widow  with 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  stout  and 
strong  in  person,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
a  broad,  round  chest,  his  aspect  manly  and  demeanor 
pleasing.  Enjoying  always  a  high  state  of  health,  its 
bloom  irradiated  a  countenance  which  significant ly 
expressed  the  fortitude  and  mildness  invariably  dis- 
played throughout  his  life. 

'-Holton'a  "History  of  County  of  Westchester,"  vol.  ii.p.  394,  note  (old 
edition). 

3  Gaine's  Mercury.  May  21,  1781,  quoted  by  Moore  in  "  Diary  of  Ameri- 
can Hevolution,"  etc. 
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His  death  is  said  to  have  given  great  grief  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  His  remains  and  those  of  Major 
Flagg  were  interred  with  military  honors,  and  repose 
in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Crompond.  There  is  no  gravestone  to  mark  their 
last  resting-place. 

The  marks  of  the  bullets  are 'still  visible  in  the 
old  house  in  which  Colonel  Greene  and  Major  Flagg 
slept.  The  house  is  at  present  occupied  by  George 
J.  Grirten. 

The  following  anecdotes  have  comedown  from  Rev- 
olutionary times:  Captain  Henry  Strang,  of  tin;  mili- 
tia, was  captured  and  carried  off  by  the  Cowboys,  who 
pricked  him  with  their  bayonets  in  the  legs  until  the 
blood  ran  down.  He  determined  to  escape,  if  possi- 
ble. Reaching  a  wooded  portion  of  the  road  from 
Yorktown  Station  to  Pine's  Bridge,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  residence  of  the  late  R.  M.  Underbill, 
near  where  is  now  a  large  boulder,  he  had  almost  freed 
018  hands  and  was  about  to  carry  into  execution  his 
purpose,  when  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  so  frightened 
his  captors  that  they  tied,  leaving  him  at  liberty. 

A  bold  ruse  that  was  devised  and  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully by  a  number  of  residents  of  Crompond  and 
vicinity,  upon  another  occasion,  may  not  be  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  A  party  of  twenty-six  Cowboys  made  a 
raid  in  the  night  into  Yorktown  from  the  southern 
border,  and  on  their  way  north  kidnapped  a  highly 
respectable  citizen  of  the  town  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Horton.  Mr.  Hortou  was  hurried  away  without  his 
hat,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  get  it.  The  leader  of 
the  band  replied  that  they  would  give  him  a  cap  when 
they  returned  to  Croton  River,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  meant  that  they  would  hang  him.  The 
news  of  his  capture  having  spread,  Elijah  Lee,  Knos 
Lee,  Josiah  Ingersoll  (brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Horton) 
and  one  other  man,  all  of  whom  lived  at  or  near  Crom- 
pond, resolved  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  following 
morning  early  they  posted  themselves  in  ambush  at 
u  narrow  pass  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  they  knew  the  party  of  marauders 
would  have  to  pass  on  their  return.  The  Cowboys 
presently  appeared,  with  Mr.  Horton  among  them, 
and  a  number  of  cows,  the  fruits  of  their  industry  dur- 
ing the  night,  in  the  centre.  When  opposite  the  am- 
bush the  four  men  suddenly  sprang  to  their  feet,  fir- 
ing off  their  guns  and  making  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible. Elijah  Lee  shouted,  "Now,  my  boys,  surround 
them  !  "  Without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  ability  of 
their  enemies  to  execute  the  mamcuvre,  the  fright- 
ened Cowboys  galloped  off  as  fast  as  possible,  leaving 
Mr.  Horton  and  their  plunder  ln-hind.  The  leader  of 
the  raiders  afterwards,  to  his  great  mortification,  heard 
of  the  si/.e  of  the  party  that  had  routed  his  band,  and 
swore  a  round  oath  to  cut  Mr.  Lee  into  pieces  when 
lie  had  the  chance.    He  never  had  it.1 

Mr.  Horton  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  oc- 


cupied by  Hickson  Covert,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  from  Florenceville  to  the  Yorktown  Bap- 
tist Church. 

The  Fkench  Encampments  in  Yorktown. — The 
French  army  was  twice  encamped  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Crompond.  The  army  consisted  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Donation  de  Yimeur,  Comte  de  Rochambeau.  The 
army  had  originally  consisted  of  six  regiments,  but 
only  four  were  engaged  in  the  expedition  which  oc- 
casioned their  passage  through  Yorktown.  They  were 
the  regiments  of  Bourbonnois,  Soisonnois,  Saintonge 
and  the  Royal  Deux-Ponts  (of  Alsace),  and  there  were 
besides  the  independent  legion  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  five  hundred  artillerists. 
The  French  army  had  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
July,  178(1,  but  remained  inactive  until  about  the 
middle  of  1781.  On  the  18th  of  June  they  commenced 
their  march  westward.  July  (5th  the  French  and 
American  armies  joined  at  White  Plains.  Washington 
being  then  desirous  of  investing  New  York.  After- 
wards the  course  of  events  led  him  to  resolve  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  Ya. 
On  the  19th  of  August  the  Americans  commenced 
their  march  through  Sing  Sing  to  King's  Ferry,  and 
the  French  marched  north  to  North  Castle,  a  part  of 
the  present  village  of  Mt.  Kisco,  and,  August  21st, 
started  on  the  march  through  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Yorktown. 

In  the  diary  of  a  French  officer  occurs  the  follow- 
ing entry  with  reference  to  this  portion  of  their  jour- 
ney :  "Aug.  21st — We  left  North  Castle  very  early 
in  the  morning  to  march  to  Hun's  (Hunt's  tavern); 
at  this  place  there  are  four  or  five  houses  at  the  head 
of  Crompond.  .  .  .  The  troops  encamped  in  the 
evening  at  Hun's  tavern,  at  a  place  more  convenient 
than  military.  They  marched  very  well,  and  the 
trains  arrived  in  good  season,  although  many  of  the 
wagons  again  broke  down  on  the  way.  The  roads  are 
quite  good,  except  on  leaving  Pen's  (Pine's)  Bridge, 
where  there  is  quite  a  high  mountain."  The  length 
of  their  march  to  Hun's  tavern  had  been  nine 
miles. 

"Aug.  22d — We  left  Hun's  tavern  to  march  to 
King's  Ferry.  Nine  miles  from  Hun's  tavern  is 
Peskill  (Peekskill),  a  village  of  about  twenty  houses, 
quite  close  to  each  other."  * 

A  deed  bearing  date  of  February  15,  1802,  given  by 
"Solomon  Hunt,  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York, 
gentleman,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  to  Henry  Strang,  of 
Yorktown,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,"  conveys  to 
the  latter  forty  acres,  more  or  less,  "  all  of  which  be- 
came forfeited  to  the  people  of  this  State  by  the  COM 
notion  of  Caleb  Frost."  This  property  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Benjamin  Flewellen.  The  tavern  was 
most  probably  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Pine's 
Bridge  and  Katonah  to  Peekskill,  where  tradition  has 


1  Ancnloti-s  OOfleCleil  t>y  Alvnn  1'unly. 


MuK>t7.in<>  of  Aim-ricnn  llislory,"  May,  IKNO,  |>.  :«>«. 
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it  that  a  tavern  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Brewer,  and  where 
a  public  house  is  set  down  <>n  the  American  military 
maps  of  the  region.  The  army  lay  encamped  about 
it,  probably  for  the  most  part  to  the  south  at  each  side 
of  the  road. 

On  the  2(5th  of  August  the  French  army  crossed  the 
Hudson  at  King's  Ferry  and  started  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  their  march  to  Yorktown,  Va.  A  por- 
tion of  the  American  army  was  left  behind  under  the 
command  of  General  Heath.  He  makes  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Aug.  '22d- — The  army  [Ameri- 
cans under  himself]  marched  from  North  Castle  and 
encamped  at  Crompond.  .  .  .  23d — The  army 
[American]  marched  from  Crompond  and  took  a 
strong  position  at  Peekskill." 

After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  the  French  army 
did  not  return  northward  for  many  months,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  14th  of  September,  1782,  that  they  be- 
gan to  recross  the  Hudson  to  Verplanck's  Point.  On 
the  ISth  they  were  all  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  24th  they  moved  to  Crompond,  where  they 
remained  till  October  22d.  The  first  division  left  at  the 
latter  date,  on  their  march  eastward,  and  were  followed 
the  next  day  by  the  second  division.  They  afterwards 
embarked  from  Boston  under  command  of  Baron  de 
Viomenil  for  the  West  Indies.  Rochambeau  sailed 
from  Annapolis  shortly  afterwards  for  France.  The 
legion  of  Lauzun  and  the  heavy  artillery  remained 
near  Crompond  until  October  27th,  because  of  a  lack 
of  transports  after  which  they  left  for  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  went  into  winter-quarters.  March  11,  1783, 
they  sailed  for  Ffance. 

In  a  recent  history  of  the  French  in  America1  the 
following  reference  is  made  to  the  encampment  at 
Crompond:  "  The  American  army  remained  in  camp 
at  King's  Ferry  with  its  vanguard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Croton,  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  French  army 
took  a  strong  position  on  the  hills  in  front  of  Crom- 
pond. The  corps  of  Lauzun  was  in  advance  guard  on 
the  heights  which  skirt  the  Croton,  and  from  this  po- 
sition the  two  armies  could  in  one  day's  march  reach 
New  York  and  Staten  Island."  Between  the  French 
and  American  officers  there  was  constant  intercourse. 

The  main  army  was  encamped  in  two  divisions. 
The  northernmost  limit  of  its  encampment  was  not 
farther  south  than  the  present  Fair  Ground.  It  ex- 
tended in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  to  the  Little 
Pond,  beside  Mohansic  Lake,  then  southeasterly  to  the 
foot  of  French  Hill ;  eastwardly  it  stretched  over  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  E.  Paine,  where  cannon-balls  and  other  rel- 
ics of  a  military  character  have  been  found  and  as  tar 
as  Flewellen  Ridge,  now  owned  by  W.  H.  Flewel- 
len.  A  redoubt  was  visible  on  French  Hill,  southeast 
of  Mohansic  Lake,  until  a  few  years  ago.  This  local- 
ity was  probably  occupied  by  the  cavalry  Legion  of 


1  '•  Les  FiaDcais  en  Ametique  pendant  la  Guerre  de  1° Independence  des 
Etats  Unia,  1777-1783,"  par  Thomas  Balch,  Paris,  1872. 


Lauzun,  as  such  a  supposition  would  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Balch,  before  quoted,  that  Lauzun  was 
encamped  on  a  hill  skirting  the  Croton.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  are  said  to  have 
been  at  the  residence  of  Captain  Henry  Strang,  which 
was  near  the  present  Fair  Grounds,  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  east  of  the  residence  of  the  late  J.  Hazard 
Strang. 

Ovens  constructed  by  the  French  for  baking  bread 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Flewellen  farm,  and  a  num- 
ber of  military  buttons  have  been  found  there. 

While  the  feeling  between  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans was  generally  friendly,  there  were  some  lawless 
spirits  on  both  sides  who  inflicted  injuries  or  insults 
on  their  allies.  Such  offenses  were  generally  severely 
punished  by  the  officers  of  both  armies.  It  is  related 
that  a  French  trooper  during  the  time  of  this  encamp- 
ment came  to  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Alvan  Purdy, 
who  resided  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Crompond,  and,  without  provocation,  deliberately 
tramped  on  his  foot.  Being  shoved  away  by  Mr. 
Purdy,  he  tried  to  strike  him  with  his  broadsword, 
and  being  foiled  in  that  attempt,  he  went  to  his  horse 
as  if  to  get  his  pistols.  Mr.  Purdy  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  withdraw  out  of  reach,  and  did  so.  The  inci- 
dent was  related  to  one  of  the  French  officers,  who 
told  Mr.  Purdy  that  his  assailant,  if  identified,  should 
be  flogged.  The  man  was  pointed  out,  but  on  Mr. 
Purdy's  request,  the  punishment  was  remitted. 

Another  incident  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  desire  of  the  French  officers  to  maintain 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  Americans.  A  French 
soldier  dug  from  the  field  of  Mr.  Isaac  Underbill, 
without  permission  or  the  knowledge  of  the  owner, 
about  a  peck  of  potatoes.  His  offense  was  discovered 
and  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Mr. 
Underhill  interceded  with  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau for  the  soldier's  life,  but  his  request  was  re- 
fused, Rochambeau  insisting  that  a  regard  for  the 
discipline  of  the  army  required  that  the  sentence 
should  be  carried  out. 

A  third  occurrence,  wdiich  took  place  during  the 
stay  of  the  French  in  Yorktown,  maybe  best  narrated 
as  Rochambeau  has  told  it, — 2 

"  On  the  departure  from  Crompond  of  the  French 
corps  to  proceed  to  Boston  to  embark,  a  captain  of 
the  American  militia,  at  whose  house  I  had  been 
quartered,  conducted  himself  towards  us  in  a  manner 
which  strikingly  characterizes  republican  liberty. 
The  day  before  our  departure,  he  called  on  me  to  de- 
mand payment  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  the 
wood  that  the  brigade  of  the  Soissonnois  had  burned 
for  fuel  in  their  camp.  I  thought  this  demand  rather 
exorbitant,  and  referred  him  to  Yillemanzy,  the  com- 
missary appointed  to  settle,  in  concert  with  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  country,  all  claims  for  provisions  con- 
sumed by  the  army  in  its  respective  encampments. 


2  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Count  de  Kochamheau. 
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On  the  moment  of  departure,  just  as  the  drums  had 
beaten  to  arms  and  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
inarching  order,  a  man  respectfully  walked  up  to  me, 
and  addressing  me,  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
eminent  services  I  had  rendered  the  country,  that  he 
respected  me  greatly,  but  that,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  obliged  to  do  his  duty.  He  then  presented  a 
paper  to  me,  and  tapping  me  slightly  on  the  shoulder, 
told  me  that  he  constituted  me  his  prisoner.  '  Very 
well,  sir,'  I  replied,  jocosely, '  but  take  me,  if  you  can.' 
'  No,  please  your  Excellency,'  replied  the  sheriffs 
officer,  '  but  I  beg  you  will  allow  me,  after  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  to  withdraw  unmolested.'  As 
I  continued  on  the  march,  I  sent  the  Commissary 
Villemanzy  to  the  house  of  the  American,  whom  he 
found  surrounded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  all 
upbraiding  him  loudly  for  such  conduct  towards  a 
French  officer.  The  commissary  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  made  the  captain  put  his  signature 
to  a  paper  by  which  he  consented  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  referring  it  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitration. 
The  latter  reduced  the  demand  to  two  thousand  francs, 
and  cast  on  the  plaintiff"  the  whole  of  the  costs." 
De  Segur,  who  was  with  the  French  army  at  the  time, 
states  that  this  incident  was  impressively  referred  to 
afterwards  on  the  floor  of  the  First  National  Assem- 
bly in  France. 

Blanchard  writes  that  his  name  was  Delavan  and 
that  he  was  of  French  descent. 

YORKTOWN  DURING  THE  ClVIL  WAR. — The  town 

of  Yorktown  was  more  prompt  in  its  responses  to  the 
calls  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  troops 
during  the  late  Civil  War  than  most  of  its  neighbors, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  towns  that  reimbursed  all  indi- 
vidual expenses  to  its  residents  in  connection  with  the 
procuring  of  substitutes. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  of 
Yorktown  under  the  call  of  the  President  of  April 
15, 18fil,  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  22,  1861,  calling  out  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  can  only  be  estimated,  as  all 
the  soldiers  required  were  obtained  without  each  town 
being  assigned  a  quota.  Estimating  the  number  of 
volunteers  under  these  calls,  however,  as  equal  to  the 
number  assigned  to  the  town  as  its  quota  under  sub- 
sequent  calls  for  the  same  number  of  troops,  the 
number  of  men  furnished  was  about  sixty. 

Under  the  calls  of  the  President  on  July  2,  18(52, 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three 
years,  and  on  August  18(12,  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  serve  for  nine  months,  the  quota  of  York- 
town  was  sixty-seven.  The  adjutant-general  of  the 
Stale  iW  New  York,  in  bis  report  lor  the  year,  states 
that  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  town 
was  seventy-two,  an  excess  of  live  over  the  number 
actually  required.  In  order  to  secure  volunteers,  it 
had  become  necessary  to  pay  bounties.  The  sum  of  I 
five  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  tax  on  the  town  | 
and  consumed  in  the  payment  of  bounties  varying  | 


from  forty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and 
in  incidental  expenses. 

A  call  was  made  by  the  President  October  17,  18G3, 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was,  however, 
merged  into  and  considered  a  part  of  a  call  issued 
February  1,  18l>4,  for  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  town- 
meeting,  held  on  September  23,  18(53,  a  system  of 
mutual  insurance,  as  it  were,  against  draft,  was  estab- 
lished, which  provided,  that  every  person  enrolled  as 
liable  to  military  service,  who  should  pay  into  a 
common  fund  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  should  be 
entitled,  if  drafted,  to  receive  from  the  town  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars  to  procure  a  substitute  or 
pay  the  government  for  his  exemption.  In  accord- 
ance with  further  resolutions  passed  *at  town-meet- 
ings, the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars was  raised  by  the  town  authorities,  for  which  the 
bonds  of  the  town  were  issued.  It  was  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  the  fifty- 
five  volunteers  necessary  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town, 
and  the  contributors  of  thirty  dollars  to  the  "  mutual 
insurance "  fund  above  described  were  all  reim- 
bursed. 

A  call  was  issued  March  14,  1S(54,  for  two  hundred 
thousand  more  men.  Yorktown  supplied  twenty-two 
men  as  her  quota,  paying  three  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars bounty  to  each  man.  To  meet  this  expense  the 
bonds  of  the  town  were  issued  to  the  extent  of  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

July  18,  18(54,  a  call  was  issued  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  To  assist  the  towns  in  filling  their 
tpiotas,  the  county  had  decided  to  issue  its  bonds  and 
apportion  the  proceeds  among  the  towns,  according 
to  their  population.  The  allotment  of  Yorktown 
was  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Her 
quota  was  forty-seven  men.  (?)  The  town  afterwards 
paid  out  from  funds  raised  both  by  taxation  on 
the  property  of  the  town  and  by  the  issuing  of  bonds, 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
to  reimburse  persons  who  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  out  money  for  substitutes  iu  addition  to  the 
help  which  they  received  from  the  town.  The  sum 
of  forty-nine  hundred  dollars  was  also  raised  to  re- 
imburse those  persons  who  had  contributed  thirty 
dollars  each  to  the  "  mutual  insurance"  fund  against 
a  draft.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  of  this  quota  was 
thirty-nine  thousand  and  forty-five  dollars. 

A  last  call  was  made  December  1!».  1864,  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  As  the  war  was  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  different  towns 
were  not  usually  filled.  The  number  of  men  fur- 
nished by  Yorktown  was  probably  about  twenty-five. 
The  payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers  under  this  cal 
was  entirely  assumed  by  the  State,  which  paid  to 
Yorktown  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  total  sum  expended  in  Yorktown  for  volun- 
teers was  therefore   eighty -seven  thousand  ?even 
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hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  and  by  the  town  itself, 
exclusive  of  the  help  received  by  the  State  under  the 
last  call,  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  cannot 
be  exactly  obtained,  but  adding  together  the  number 
furnished  under  each  call,  when  the  number  is 
known,  and  the  estimated  number  as  previously 
given,  when  it  is  not  known,  it  would  appear  that 
Yorktown  sent  out  appoximately  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  soldiers.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1860  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
people.  Of  course,  many  of  these  volunteers  were  sub- 
stitutes, who  were  obtained  by  bounty  brokers.  A  list 
of  names  of  residents  of  the  town  who  entered  the 
army,  compiled  at  the  time  by  John  B.  Tompkins, 
supervisor  of  Yorktown  in  1861  and  1862,  which  has 
been  added  to  somewhat  by  further  inquiry  contains 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  names,  which  is  doubt- 
less very  close  to  the  correct  number.  They  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  regiments  as  follows :  Sixth 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  56;  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  14;  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers,  13;  Ninety-fifth  New  York  Volunteers, 
9;  Fifty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  6  ;  Harris  Light 
Cavalry,  5 ;  Fourth  New  York  Artillery,  6 ;  Seven- 
teenth Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  7;  Fifty- 
seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  3 ;  Monitors  (the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  New  York  Volun- 
teers), 2 ;  and  one  each  in  the  Twelfth  New  York,  the 
Sixty-ninth  New  York,  the  Fifty-first  New  York,  the 
Forty-eighth  New  York,  the  Nineteenth  New  York, 
the  Eighty-seventh  New  York,  the  Seventieth  New 
York  (Excelsior  Brigade),  the  Ninth  New  York  and 
the  First  New  Jersey  Cavalry.  The  regiments  to 
which  the  remainder  were  attached  were  not  ascer- 
tained. 

The  following  volunteers  from  Yorktown  fell  in 
battle  or  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States. 

John  H.  Boyce,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Klias  Fountain,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  died  from 
effects  of  a  wound  received  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  1864. 

John  Valentine,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  killed  at  Cedar  Creek, 
18C4. 

George  Guinea,  Sixth  New  Y'ork  Heavy  Artillery,  died  at  Maryland 
Heights. 

Harvey  L.  Sarles,  Sixth  New  Y'ork  Heavy  Artillery. 
Lewis  M.  Sarles,  Sixth  New  Y'ork  Heavy  Artillery. 
Olradiah  Oakley,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 
Romas  Jefferson  Head,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 
George  Powers.  Fifty-Ninth  New  York  State  Volunteers. 
Eugene  M.  Wright,  Fifty-Ninth  New  Y'ork  State  Volunteers. 
Joshua  li.  Young,  Fifty-Ninth  New  York  State  Volunteers. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Cavalry. 
John  Jones,  Fourth  New  Y'ork  Artillery. 

Peter  J.  Ames.  Twelfth  New  Y'ork  State  Volunteers,  killed  at  battle  of 

Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  1861. 
William  Sarles,  Fifty-Seventh  New  Y'ork  State  Volunteers. 
Elias  Sarles,  Eighty-Seventh  New  Y'ork  State  Volunteers.. 
William  Sheppard,  Eighty-Seventh  New  York  State  Volunteers. 
William  Sherwood,  died  in  hospital,  1861. 
Cyrus  H.  Brown,  killed  at  South  Petersburg,  \'a. 
ii. — 41 


Mohegan  Lake  and  Surroundings. — In  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  town,  five  miles  from 
Peekskill,  nestled  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated 
and  attractive  country,  is  Lake  Mohegan,  covering 
about  two  hundred  acres. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  is  located  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake.  The  main  building  was  originally  a 
hotel,  and  was  purchased  for  a  school  about  1865  by 
Prof.  Charles  D.  Morris,  who  conducted  it  with  emi- 
nent success  for  about  ten  years,  when  he  left  to 
assume  a  professorship  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore.  Prof.  Morris  is  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Col. 
Morris,  who,  as  Mary  Philipse,  is  said  to  have  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  George  Washington. 

In  1880,  after  the  building  had  lain  idle  for  about 
five' years,  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  present  school,  of 
which  Wallace  C.  Willcox  is  principal.  This  school 
was  founded  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1850. 

Students  are  educated  in  the  English  and  commer- 
cial branches,  and  prepared  for  college.  Military 
drill  forms  a  feature.  The  number  of  scholars  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1884,  was  thirty-three. 

Adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  school  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  S.  Billinge,  a  tea  merchant  of  New 
York  City. 

The  vicinity  of  the  lake  forms  a  pleasant  place  of 
resort  during  the  summer,  and  two  hotels  near  the 
shores  are  well  filled  during  the  season.  They  are 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  erected  on  the  western  bank 
about  1872,  managed  by  Frank  Frye,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  about  one  hundred  guests,  and  the 
Mount  Pleasant  House,  on  the  hill  arising  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  buiit  about  1859,  and  owned  and 
managed  by  Walter  R.  Jones.  It  has  also  accommo- 
dations for  about  one  hundred  guests.  0'  her  houses 
in  the  vicinity  take  boarders. 

A  mansion  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
near  the  Mt.  Pleasant  House,  by  Guillaume  Merle,  a 
former  merchant  of  New  York  City,  is  now  occupied 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Darrow.  Mr.  Merle's  brother 
was  Merle  D'Aubigne,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Reformation." 

The  dwelling  of  William  J.  Horton,  at  present 
supervisor  of  the  town,  is  located  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Between  Mohegan  Lake  and  Shrub  Oak  is  the 
Swiss  cottage  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  situated  on  the 
border  of  Mohegan  Lake,  was  erected  in  1868.  It  has 
never  had  any  regular  rector,  but  services  have  been 
conducted  quite  regularly  by  lay  readers,  or  Episcopal 
clergymen  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  one  side  of  the  church  is  an  ivy  vine  which  has 
been  brought  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  home  at  Abbots- 
ford,  in  Scotland. 

Shrub  Oak. — In  the  northern  portion  of  the  town, 
about  one  mile  east  of  Lake  Mohegan,  is  located  the 
village  of  Shrub  Oak,  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  people.    It  is  situated  on  the  road  leading 
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to  Peekskill,  and  six  miles  from  that  place.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  divided  up  into  fine 
farms.  Immediately  to  the  north  rise  the  Highlands 
of  Putnam  County. 

A  number  of  dwellings  are  located  in  the  village 
and  its  neighborhood,  some  of  them  being  the  resi- 
dences of  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  J..C.  Nichols,  a  land- 
scape artist,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Water- 
Color  Association,  has  his  summer  residence  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  village.  A  handsome  dwell- 
ing is  that  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Hart,  whose  husband  was 
formerly  a  wholesale  druggist  in  New  York  City. 

John  Coleridge  Hart  was  of  English  descent.  He 
was  born  at  Shrub  Oak, 
Westchester  County,  June 
22, 1822,  and  attended  the 
district  school  at  that  place 
which  he  left,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  for  New  York 
City. 

Here  he  engaged  as  clerk 
in  a  retail  drugstore,  after- 
ward becoming  a  partner 
in  the  concern,  the  firm 
name  being  Wheeler  & 
Hart.  Mr.  Hart  finally 
purchased  Mr.  Wheeler's 
interest  and  continued  in 
the  business  for  many 
years  at  No.  20  Bcekman 
Street.  About  four  years 
before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  New  York 
City,  May  3, 1872,  he  sold 
out  the  business  and  re- 
tired to  private  life. 

Mr.  Hart  was  prominent 
in  business  circles.  He 
was  a  director' 
of  the  East 
RivcrSavings 
Hank.  He  was 
an  attendant 
of  the  Shrub 
Oak  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  handsome  edifice  at  present  in  possession  of 
the  congregation. 

Mr.  Hart  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Allen,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Allen,  formerly  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
He  spent  his  latter  days  mostly  in  Shrub  Oak,  where 
he  purchased,  some  twenty  years  before  his  death, 
the  pleasant  residence  at  present  in  the  hands  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dresser. 

Mr.  Hart  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man,  fond  of 
his  country-place  and  domestic*  in  his  habits.  His 
death  took  from  the  quiet  village  where  he  had  lived 
so  long  a  useful  citizen  and  a  kind  neighbor. 

Among  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  residents  of 
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Shrub  Oak  is  John  Wilson  Carpenter,  who  was  born 
January  7,  1817.  The  names  of  his  parents  are  Wal- 
ter Carpenter  and  Ann  Summerbell.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  from  the  north  of  England,  w  hile  his 
maternal  were  Scotch.  He  received  a  common-school 
education.  Much  of  his  active  life  has  been  spent  on 
his  farm  at  Shrub  Oak.  He  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Carpenter  House,  Lake  Mahopac,  where  he  spends 
the  summer  months.  During  the  years  1877,  '78,  '79, 
'80  he  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. November  22,  1850,  he  married  Eliza  Horton, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Horton.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren,— Charles  W.,  Walter  and  Jennie. 

Shki  b  Oak  Mkthod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church.1 
— According  to  a  record 
made  by  Peter  Badeau, 
who  was  born  in  1776  at 
Mahopac  Falls,  the  first 
service  by  a  Methodist 
preacher  near  Shrub  Oak 
was  held  in  the  house  ot 
his  grandfather,  also  nam- 
ed Peter  Badeau.  The 
latter  was  a  strict  Presby- 
terian, and  a  descendant 
of  the  Huguenots.  He 
moved  in  1775  from  New 
Rochelle    to  Mahopac 
Falls,  then  Red  Mills,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  a 
dwelling  since  remodeled 
and  now  occupied  by  his 
great-grandson,  Isaac  Ba- 
deau Pierce.    "  In  1788," 
says  the  record  above  al- 
luded to,  "  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Ware,  Methodist  preach- 
er came  along 
inquiring  for 
a    place  to 
preach  in; 
my  grandfa- 
ther opened 
his  house  for 

that  purpose,  and  my  father  invited  him,  after  preach- 
ing, home  with  him  to  stay  all  night. 

He  was  one  of  the  tirst  Methodists  1  ever  saw.  He 
left  an  appointment  for  preaching  there  again  in  two 
weeks,  which  was  filled  by  Rev.  Cornelius  t'ook,  who 
passed  on  to  the  north,  and  left  an  appointment  for 
another  preacher  two  weeks  later.  Two  or  three 
preachers  followed  him  in  succession,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member their  names.  Then  the  deacons  of  the  church 
got  alarmed,  declaring  that  the  Methodists  were 
preaching  false  doctrine,  and  advised  my  grandfather 
to  shut  his  door  against  them,  which  he  did.    But  my 

'  From  mi  article  pn>|»rml  in         hx  Arnon  C.  H<-.|iia,  ..f  Peok«klll. 
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uncle,  Jacob  Badeau,  believed  the  doctrines  they 
taught,  and  got  them  another  place,  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Kirkbam's,  about  a  half-mile  off, 6  where  they  preached 
many  years,  till  the  old  man  died,  and  a  society  was 
raised  up  and  built  a  meeting-house  at  Shrub  Oak 
Plains.  Some  years  after  they  built  another  at  the 
lead  of  Lake  Mahopac." 

The  statement  in  the  preceding  quotation  that 
Thomas  Ware  visited  the  locality  in  1788  is  doubtless 
somewhat  erroneous,  as  he  went  south  in  1787  and 
did  not  return  till  1792.  He  records  himself  that  he 
made  a  tour  of  Westchester  in  December,  1786,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion 
that  he  made  the 
visit  above  narra- 
ted. 

The  date  of  the 
building  of  the  first 
church  at  Shrub 
Oak  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  Both  As- 
bury  and  Garrett- 
son  preached  at  a 
church  in  Shrub 
Oak  in  1789.  Bish- 
op Asbury  made  the 
following  entry  in 
hisjournal:  "Thurs- 
day, June  11,  1789, 
I  came  on  to  Crom- 
pond,  and  expected 
to  have  preached  at 
Oakley's  church, 
but  my  appointment 

was   at   P  s, 

where  I  had  but 
few.    Returned  to 

F  s.     We  had 

a  comfortable  time 
at  Oakley's  church 
at  7  o'clock."  Mr. 
Garretson  was  pre- 
sent five  days  later  and  made  the  following  note: 
"  Both  at  the  Stony  Street  church  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  and  at  the  English  church  in  the  evening  at 
Peekskill.  I  found  much  freedom  in  preaching  the 
word  of  truth."  From  these  records  it  is  inferred  that 
there  was  a  Methodist  Church  at  Shrub  Oak  as  early 
as  1788. 

In  1788  Freeborn  Garrettson  was  appointed  a  pre- 
siding elder,  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  up  the  Hudson.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  work  by  twelve  young  preachers.  His  labors 
extended  as  far  as  Lake  Champlain,  and  into  Eastern 
New  York,  Western  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  Be- 


1  Towards  Jefferson  Valley.  The  barn  of  David  Valentine  stands  on 
the  foundation  of  Kirkham's  house. 
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sides  these  places  he  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  2s ew  Jersey. 
He  was  severely  persecuted  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  his  life  frequently  threatened. 

In  his  journeys  through  Westchester  County  and 
"New  York,  Mr.  Garrettson  came  to  Poughkeepsic,  and 
was  invited  to  preach  at  Rhinebeck.  He  was  invited 
to  make  his  home  at  Mr.  Tillotson's,  whose;  wife  was 
a  sister  of  Miss  Catharine  Livingston,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  inherited  a 
large  estate  in  the  Livingston  Manor,  on  the  Hudson 

River.  Her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Beekman,  a 
descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Beekman,  who 
was  governor  of 
what  is  now  the 
State  of  Delaware, 
under  a  commission 
of  Beekman.  Her 
brother,  Robt.  Liv- 
ingston, was  one  of 
the  committee  who 
framed  the  Decla- 
ration of Independ- 
ence, and  was  first 
Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  York, 
administering  the 
oath  to  Washington 
when  first  inaugu- 
rated a-s  President. 

Miss  Livingston 
became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the 
preaching  of  Mr. 
Garrettson,  and  as 
soon  as  a  class  was 
formed  she  joined 
it.  In  1793  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Garrettson 
and  six  years  after  a  place  was  purchased  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  a  house  built,  in  which  she  resided  until  her 
death.  Her  husband  was  born,  August  15,  1752,  in 
Maryland,  and  died  in  New  York  city,  September  26, 
1827,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  itinerancy. 

The  first  legal  incorporation  of  church  trustees  was 
made  April  14,  1792.  At  that  date  "  The  male  per- 
sons of  full  age  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Yorktown  were  duly  convened  at  the  said 
church,  the  place  where  they  statedly  attend  for  divine 
worship,  and  did  elect  Timothy  Oakley,  John  Oakley, 
Solomon  Fowler,  Joseph  Hadden,  Thomas  Kirkham 
and  Jacob  Badeau  as  trustees." 

April  13, 1796,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  for  the  sum  of 
five  shillings,  deeded  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  upon 
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which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been 
built,  to  certain  persons  as  trustees.  June  13,  1827, 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  adjoining  ou  the  north  was 
purchased  lor  a  burial-ground,  and  April  1,  1853,  six 
acres,  with  the  house  thereon,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  and  directly  opposite  to  the  then  church 
property,  from  Hiam  Mabie. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1807,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  handsome  church  edifice  was  laid  in  a  plot  of 
six  acres.  The  church  was  completed  in  December, 
1870,  and  dedicated  December  13th.  Its  cost  was 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  much  gratuitous 
work  was  done  by  the  society. 

The  church  was  attached  to  New  Koch  ell  e  Circuit 
from  1787  to  1792,  to  New  Rochelle  and  Croton  Cir- 
cuit from  1792  to  1803,  to  Croton  circuit  from  1803  to 
1809,  to  Cortlandt  Circuit  from  1809  to  1833,  to  Peeks- 
kill  Circuit  from  1833  to  1842.  In  1842-43  Peekskill 
and  Shrub  Oak  were  ministered  to  by  Daniel  De 
Vinne.  In  1843  Shrub  Oak  became  a  station,  having 
then  one  hundred  and  ninety -one  members.  The  pas- 
tors since  that  time  have  been  as  follows  : 


1843  Kev.  W.  F.  Collins. 

1844-45  Rev.  P.  Chamberlirin. 

184(1-47  Rev.  Lorin  Clark. 

1848-49  Rev.  Thomas  Sparks. 

1850-51  Rev.  A.  N.  Molyneux. 

1852-53  Rev.  L.  B.  Andrus. 

1854-65  Rev.  H.  Van  Denseii. 

1856-57  Rev.  Win.  M.  Chipp. 

1858  Rev.  E.  It.  Keys. 

185'J-fiO  Rev.  0.  V.  Aniernmn. 

1861-62  Rev.  B.  M.  Genung. 

1863  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith. 

1864-66   Rev.  Peter  C.  Oakley. 

1867-69   Rev.  James  W.  Smith. 

1870-71  Rev.  F.  S.  Hamum. 

1872-74  Rev.  Silas  Fitch. 

1875-77  Rev.  D.  D.  Gillespie. 

1878-79  Rev.  David  Buck. 

1880-81  Rev.  A.  M.  Osbon. 

1882-84   Rev.  Aaron  Coous. 


The  number  of  members  in  1884  was  three  hundred 
and  six,  of  probationers  forty-one,  and  of  Sunday- 
school  pupils  seventy-live. 

The  board  of  stewards  at  the  same  time  were  John 
Hart,  Hickson  Covert,  Richard  Horn,  Robert  Em- 
bree,  N.  C.  Strang,  David  Travis,  Alfred  Dingee, 
Smith  Forman  and  Jared  E.  Mead.  The  board  of 
trustees  were  A.  C.  Requa,  J.  Roake  Hart,  John  Hart, 
Wm.  Lee,  N.  C.  Strang,  Smith  Forman  and  A.  Dingee. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Catholic  Church. 
— Meetings  of  Catholics  were  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones,  a  short  distance  west  of  Shrub 
Oak,  its  far  back  as  1872  or  1873.  The  number  of 
worshippers  was  generally  only  about  eight  or  ten,  and 
the  services  were  conducted  by  priests  from  Peeks- 
kill.  The  old  Methodist  Church  building  was  then 
rented  for  a  time,  and,  in  July,  1880,  a  building  which 
had  been  used  as  a  store  was  purchased  and  altered 
into  the  present  house  of  worship.  Services  are  held 
every  Sunday  by  priests  from  l'eekskill.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


JEFFERSON  Valley. — In  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  town,  about  one  mile  east  of  Shrub  Oak, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Osceola  Lake,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  is  the  village  of  Jeffer- 
son Valley,  containing  about  one  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. Osceola  Lake  is  a  beautiful  little  body  of 
water,  nearly  elliptical  in  shape  and  about  one 
hundred  acres  in  area.  Within  the  village  is  the 
Osceola  House  (no  longer  open  for  boarders,  but  oc- 
cupied by  the  post-office).  The  former  residence  of 
Dr.  James  Fountain,  an  old-time  physician  of  York- 
town,  was  located  in  this  village.  A  son,  Dr.  Hosei 
Fountain,  practiced  medicine,  until  laid  aside  by  ill 
health,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown  Station. 

The  Village  of  Crompoxd. — On  the  road  from 
Peekskill  to  Somers  is  the  village  of  Crompond,  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  country,  and  con- 
tains a  store  and  post-office,  a  Presbyterian  Church 
and  parsonage  and  about  eight  private  buildings. 
The  village  derives  its  designation  from  the  lakes 
situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  which  were 
called  the  Crom  Ponds  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  meaning  the  "crooked  ponds."  The  post-office 
originally  bore  the  name  of  the  village.  Forty  or 
more  years  ago  it  received  that  of  Yorktown,  and  still 
retains  it.  The  locality,  however,  is  almost  universally 
designated  by  its  old  Revolutionary  appellation,  which 
appears  in  the  historical  documents  and  records  of  that 
time,  and  on  the  maps  prepared  for  Washington  and 
Rochambeau,  the  former  by  Erskine,  and  the  latter, 
probably  by  Berthier,  who,  later,  became  a  Marshal 
of  Napoleon  I. 

The  YORKTOWN  Presbyterian  Chi  rch.2 — The 
Presbyterian  Church,  situated  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  village  of  Crompond,  is  a  handsome  frame 
building,  with  columns  in  front  and  surmounted  by 
a  small  tower. 

A  society  of  Presbyterians  is  said  to  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Yorktown  in  1730.  Probably  in  1737  or 
1738  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  where  the  present 
church  is  located,  and  on  January  2,  1739,  a  lot  of 
three  acres  surrounding  it  w  as  deeded  by  Joseph  Lane, 
who  had  leased  a  farm  of  two  hundred  ami  twenty 
acres  containing  the  plot,  and  Henry  Heekman  and 
Gertrude,  his  wife,  the  owners,  to  John  Hyatt,  John 
Haight  and  David  Travis,  yeomen,  "for  a  Presbyte- 
rian congregation,  .  .  .  exercising  their  religion 
and  public  worship  of  God  Almighty  after  and  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  worship  used  and  exercised  by 
the  now  established  Presbyterian  Church  government 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  or  intent  whatsoever."    The  parcel 

1  It  has  been  stitcd  that  the  lakes  received  the'name  Croui  Ponds  from 
a  man  named  from,  who  resided  near  them,  and  that  his  uame  appeal! 
in  some  of  the  old  deeds.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  not  at  hand.  It 
furnishes,  however,  the  best  explanation  yet  advanced.  In  Peekskill, 
to-day,  reside  people,  the  pronunciation  of  whose  name  is  the  same  ai 
that  of  the  lakes,  though  the  spelling  is  different. 

-'From  an  historical  sermon  delivered  by  the  |iaslor.  Rev.  W.  .1.  Cum- 
miug,  August  6,  1876. 
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of  land  thus  deeded  includes  all  the  property  which 
the  church  now  owns  ahout  the  present  huilding, 
with  the  exception  of  that  upon  which  the  parson- 
age stands. 

This  church  was  the  pioneer  church  in  the  region. 
There  Was  no  meeting-house  of  any  denomination  to 
Hudson  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Bedford  Church 
was  the  nearest  neighbor  on  the  east.  The  parish 
embraced  Cortlandt,  Yorktown,  Somersand  the  lower 
portion  of  Putnam  County. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  church,  as  a  civil 
corporation,  was  held  August  7,  1760,  when  the 
Knapps,  Lees,  Purdys,  Strangs,  Hyatts,  Whitneys, 
Fowlers,  Bedells  and  Travises  were  all  represented. 
The  descendants  of  many  then  in  attendance  are  mem- 
bers at  present. 

The  first  regular  pastor  of  the  church  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sacket  (said 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sacket,  one  of  the 
early  ministers  of  Greenwich,  Conn.),  who  was  born  at 
Newtown,  Long  Island,  and  was  for  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  county.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  ordained  to  the  ministry  October  13,  1742. 
The  field  of  labor  assigned  to  him  was  Cortlandt 
Manor,  embracing  Cortlandtown,  Yorktown,  Somers 
and  North  Salem.  In  the  latter  part  of  1743  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  at  Bedford.  From  May 
19,  1747,  to  December  6,  1749,  he  devoted  one-quarter 
of  his  time  to  labor  in  Yorktown.  October  24,  17(51, 
the  church  at  Yorktown  extended  a  call  to  Mr. 
Sacket,  which  was  accepted.  His  salary  was  sixty- 
jive  pounds,  parsonage  and  twenty-five  cords  of  wood. 

The  Revolutionary  War  took  place  during  his  min- 
istry, and,  on  account  of  his  outspoken  patriotism, 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Sharon,  Conn.  The 
burning  of  the  parsonage  on  the  10th  or  12th  of 
June,  1779,  and  of  the  church  itself  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  has  been  recited  elsewhere.  The 
value  of  these  three  buildings  was  estimated  at  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

As  soon  as  he  could  safely  do  so,  Mr.  Sacket  re- 
sumed his  ministerial  labors  and  continued  to  be  the 
pastor  of  the  church  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years,  on  June  5,  1784.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  cemetery  beside  the  church,  and  his 
tombstone  bears  the  inscription — "  He  was  a  judicious, 
faithful  and  laborious  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

A  new  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1785,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  somewhat  over  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  Rev.  Silas  Constant  was  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Sacket.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Col.  Joseph 
Constant,  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  who  per- 
ished while  on  his  way  to  France  from  this  country 
to  settle  up  some  business  atfairs.  Silas  Constant  was 
born  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  January  15,  1750.  Some 
time  after  his  thirtieth  year  he  relinquished  his  occu- 
pation of  farmer  and  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
His  first  charges  were  at  Blooming  Grove  and  Smith's 


Clove  (now  Monroe),  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Novem- 
ber 8,  178(5,  the  church  at  Yorktown  invited  him  to 
become  their  pastor  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  in- 
stalled. 

In  addition  to  bin  labors  at  Yorktown,  Mr.  Constant 
preached  every  two  or  three  weeks  at  Peekskill,  prob- 
ably statedly  at  Red  Mill,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1790  the  church  at  Red  Mill  was 
constituted  a  separate  organization. 

Mr.  Constant  was  a  member  of  and  in  sympathy 
with  Morris  County  (New  Jersey)  Presbytery,  which 
was  Presbyterian  only  in  name,  Congregational  in 
everything  else,  and  for  twenty  years  quietly  and  per- 
sistently lab'ored  to  bring  his  congregation  to  the  same 
belief.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  church,  and, 
on  March  4,  1806,  seventeen  members,  being  about 
one-third  of  the  whole'number,  led  by  Judge  Elijah 
Lee,  were  incorporated  as  a  separate  church.  March 
5,  1806,  Mr.  Constant  and  his  party  were  incorporated. 
The  title  adopted  by  both  churches  was  the  same, — 
"The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktown,  settled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  A  law- 
suit which  followed,  for  the  possession  of  the  church 
property  in  the  Circuit  Court,  Chief  Justice  Kent 
presiding,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Judge  Lee  and  his 
party.  Mr.  Constant  and  his  friends  then  built  a 
house  of  worship  about  half  a  mile  east,  on  the  road  to 
Sotnerstown  Plains.  A  cemetery  marks  its  location 
at  present.  Their  church  was  known  as  the  Congre- 
gational or  Independent  Church.  David  Hyatt  and 
Henry  Miller  were  the  first  elders  in  the  Independent 
Church  and  Alvan  Purdy  and  Daniel  Horton  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Constant  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
until  his  death,  in  the  seventy-sixth  ycr  of  his  age, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1825.  With  the  exception  of 
the  trouble  which  resulted  in  the  division  above  de- 
scribed, his  pastorate  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
periods  in  the  early  history  of  the  church. 

The  following  persons  served  the  church  as  pastors 
or  stated  supplies : 

1806-25  Rev.  Silas  Constant. 

1825-28  Rev.  Daniel  Jones. 

1828-32.   .  .  •  •  Rev.  Griffith  II.  Griffith. 

1833-38  Rev.  Win.  Albert  Hyde. 

1838-il  Rev.  J.  B.  Loring. 

1842-43  Rev.  Samuel  White. 

]844-46(?)  Rev.  J.  B.  Stoddard. 

184G(?)-49  Rev.  J.  B.  Loring. 

1849-54  Rev.  J.  H.  Thomas. 

1855-5B  Rev.  Ainzi  Benedict. 

1857-64.      .  .  ■  •  •  Rev.  G.  W.  McMillan. 

August  5,  1865,  the  Independent  Church  having 
sold  their  property,  reunited  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  party  given  possession  of  the  old  church  prop- 
erty appear  to  have  been  without  a  pastor  until 
1808.    The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  pastors : 

1761-84  Rev.  Samuel  Sacket. 

1786-1806  Rev.  Silas  Constant. 

1808-14  Rev.  Andrew  Thompson. 
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1822-2"  Rev.  Asahel  Bronaon. 

1827-34  Kcv .  Richard  Wynkoop. 

iai6-4i;  BMW.  Root.  G.  Thompson. 

1H47-52  BAT.  Matthew  T.  Ailam. 

1853-65  Rev.  Sam'l.  D.  Westervclt. 

18G6-75  Rev.  James  W.  Johnston. 

1876  Rev.  \V.  J.  Cumming. 


The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Robert  G.  Thompson  and  dedicated 
January  'J,  1840. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  register,  April  1, 
1884,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  the 
number  of  Sunday-school  members,  including  officers 
and  teachers,  one  hundred  and  four.  Mr.  Enos  Lee 
is  superintendent.  The  present  elders  are  Enos  Lee, 
Elijah  Lee,  Henry  White,  Daniel  H.  Knapp  and 
William  L.  Mead,  and  the  trustees,  David  F.  Lee, 
Henry  Strang  and  Robert  L.  Knapp. 

Society  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. — 
A  short  distance  southeast  of  Crompond  are  the 
grounds  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture, of  Yorktown,  consisting  of  twelve  or  fifteen  acres 
leased  from  Alexander  Titus.  The  society  was  incor- 
porated in  18(5ii,  but  was  organized  about  ten  years 
previous.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
with  the  methods  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
which  paid  almost  all  its  premiums  to  winners  of 
horse-races.  The  Yorktown  society  gave  no  horse- 
races, but  awarded  its  prizes  for  the  best  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit,  grain  and  vegetables,  dairy 
and  culinary  products,  preserves,  flowers,  needle-work 
and  domestic  manufactures  and  farming  implements. 
The  exhibitions  have  been  very  successful,  but  the 
society  of  late  has  not  been  as  active  as  formerly.  The 
officers  for  1884  are  Constant  White,  president ;  Jas. 
V.  Irish,  first  vice  president ;  J.  15.  F.  Hawkins,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Dr.  Albert  Strang,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  Albert  Lee,  recording  secretary  ;  and  T.  F. 
Tompkins,  treasurer. 

Meeting-House  of  Friends  at  Amawalk. — 
At  Amawalk,  in  the  east  central  portion  of  the  town, 
is  located  the  meeting-house  of  the  members  of  the 
branch  of  the  religous  Society  of  Friends  commonly 
known  as  the  Hicksites.  Upon  the  same  ground 
stood  the  firstmeeting-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Yorktown. 

From  the  records  of  meetings  of  Friends  elsewhere 
in  the  county,  it  would  appear  that  a  society  existed 
in  Yorktown  as  far  back  as  1 7(>0.  Steps  were  taken 
towards  building  a  meeting-house  in  1772.  It  was 
built  in  1773  and  a  separate  meeting  constituted  in 
1774.  October  10,  1774,  a  deed  was  given  by  John 
Clapp,  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  Joseph  Wal- 
ters, of  Cortlandt  Manor,  to  John  Griffen  and  John 
Cromwell,  of  Westchester  County,  and  John  Cornell, 
Uriah  Field  and  Thomas  Clapp,  of  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut, conveying  to  them  a  tract  of  two  acres  of 
land  at  "  Ammcrwalk,"  in  Cortlandt's  Manor,  and 
another  parcel  of  land  eight  by  ten  rods  in  extent,  "the 
aforesaid  lands  .    .    .  being  the  same  tract  or  parcel 


of  land  on  which  stands  the  meeting-house  in  whit'lg 
the  people  usually  called  Quakers  meet."  The  land 
mentioned  in  this  deed,  together  with  one  and  one- 
quarter  acres  subsequently  purchased,  constitutes  the 
lot  around  the  present  meeting-house.  The  Amawalk 
Meeting  at  this  time  was  subordinate  to  the  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Harrison. 

From  the  book  of  records  of  births  and  deaths  kept 
by  the  society  in  Yorktown,  are  taken  the  following 
names  of  early  members:  Richard  Hallock,  born  1724; 
Isaac  Underhill,  born  172(5;  James  Cock,  born  1731  ; 
John  Griffin,  born  1733  ;  Zadock  Birdsall,  born  1733  ; 
Thomas  Underhill,  born  1738  ;  Joshua  Halstead,  born 
1739;  Wright  Frost,  born  1748;  Isaac  Mekeel,  born 
1756.  A  division  occurred  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  year  1828,  resulting  from  a  doctrinal  controversy 
that  had  disturbed  the  society  for  several  years.  Promi- 
nent among  the  ministers  of  the  branch  that  retained 
possession  of  this  property  was  one  Elias  Hicks,  of 
Jericho,  Long  Island.  This  gave  origin  to  the  name 
"Hicksite." 

The  other  branch,  constituting  about  one-quarter  of 
the  whole  number,  called  Orthodox  Friends,  with- 
drew and  erected  their  present  meeting-house  at  York- 
town  Station.  Hicks  preached  frequently  in  Yorktown. 

The  present  meeting-house  at  Amawalk  was  erected 
in  1831.  Two  previous  meeting-houses  had  been 
burned  down. 

At  present  four  meetings  are  represented  at  the 
Monthly  Meetings  at  Amawalk,  namely:  Amawalk, 
Peach  Pond.  Salem  and  Peekskill. 

The  elders  are  (1884)  Sarah  S.  Weeks,  Jane  Hal- 
lock,  Amy  W.  Gritten,  James  H.  Conklin,  Joseph  T. 
Hallock,  Edmund  P.  Hallock  and  Jesse  H.  Oriften. 
The  number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  seven, 
of  whom  thirty-one  reside  within  the  limits  of  other 
meetings. 

Yorktown  Station. — About  half-way  between 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  town  is 
located  the  village  known  as  Yorktown  Station.  It  has 
grown  up  almost  entirely  since  the  building  of  the  New 
York  City  and  Northern  Railroad  was  begun.  The 
first  store  was  opened  by  Aaron  M.  Clark,  August  27, 
1877,  about  twenty  rods  south  of  the  present  station- 
house,  in  a  building  erected  by  Colonel  Nicholas  E. 
Paine  a  few  years  before,  and  at  first  used  as  a  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  shop.  Mr.  Clark  became  the 
first  postmaster,  his  commission  bearing  dateofOcto- 
I  ber  11,  1881.  The  name  of  the  post-olfice  is  Under- 
;  hill.  At  present  the  village  contains  five  stores, 
about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses,  a  school-house, 
one  hotel,  a  station-house,  two  blacksmith  and  a 
wheelwright  shop,  the  meeting-house  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Friends  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

THE  ORTHODOX  Friends. — When  the  division  oc- 
curred in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1S28,  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  members  at  Amawalk  withdrew  and 
formed  a  congregation  of  Orthodox  Friends,  which 
meets  at  present  at  Yorktown  Station.   The  meeting- 
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house  was  erected  at  its  present  situation  in  1832,  on 
one  acre  of  land,  conveyed  November  9,  1832,  by 
George  Mekeel  to  Daniel  Smith,  Aaron  Underbill, 
Edward  B.  Underhill  and  Isaac  Mekeel.  The  num- 
ber of  members  at  present  (1884)  is  twenty-one,  and 
of  Sunday-school  pupils  eighty.  The  elders  of  the 
church  are  Jacob  Mekeel,  Mrs.  Jacob  Mekeel,  Susan 
Shipley  and  Daniel  Smith.  The  Monthly  Meetings 
of  the  church  at  Peekskill  (now  almost  gone  out  of 
existence)  and  of  the  church  at  Croton  are  held  at 
this  meeting  house. 

The  Mohaxsic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— This  society  was  incorporated  April  3,  187t?,  and 
John  Vail,  John  B.  Tompkins  and  Henry  C.  Kear 
were  elected  trustees.  Meetings  were  held  for  some 
time  at  School-House  No.  3,  at  Yorktown  Station,  and 
are  now  conducted  in  the  upper  room  of  a  stable  in  the 
rear  of  the  Whitney  House.  A  beautiful  house  of  wor- 
ship has  since  been  completed.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  twenty-one,  and  there  is  a  Sunday-school  hav- 
ing  about  sixty  pupils.  The  church  is  connected  with 
the  Mount  Zion  Circuit  and  has  had  the  following : 
1876,  Rev.  N.  O.  Lent ;  1877,  Rev.  E.  Ashton  ;  1878-80, 
Rev.  Uriah  Symonds  ;  1881-83,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lent ; 
1884-85,  Rev.  R.  L.  Shurter,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Whitney  House  was  built  by  Ezekiel  Pal- 
mer and  opened  June  8,  1882,  with  Mr.  Palmer  as 
proprietor.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Silas  Whitney,  a 
farmer  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village, 
and  owner  of  most  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  built. 
It  is  a  square  frame  building,  three  stories  in  height. 

Within  the  village  is  located  the  residence  of  Colo- 
nel Nicholas  E.  Paine,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  and  later  postmaster,  and 
is  the  owner  of  large  amounts  of  real  estate  in  that 
city,  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere.  Colonel  Paine 
purchased  his  present  residence  from  Mr.  George 
Mekeel  about  1872. 

About  half  a  mile  east  of  Yorktown  Station  is  the 
residence  of  Jacob  Mekeel.  The  Mekeels  are  de- 
scended from  Uriah  Mekeel,  who  emigrated  from 
Holland  and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  about  1(590, 
and  later  removed  to  Pine's  Bridge.  One  of  his  three 
sons,  Michael,  purchased  and  settled  on  three  hun- 
dred acres  near  Hallock's  Mills,  and  died  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  old.  Jacob  Mekeel  is  a  grandson 
of  Michael. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  village  is  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Edward  B.  Underhill,  son  of  Abraham  I. 
Underhill,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Under- 
hill, fourth  in  descent  from  the  noted  John  Underhill, 
of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Isaac 
Underhill,  as  elsewhere  narrated,  that  Major  Andre 
breakfasted  September  23,  1 780. 

There  are  few  names  more  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  Long  Island  and  New  England  than  that 
of  Captain  John  Underbill,  the  redoubtable  champion 
who  fought  alike  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Dutch,  and  whose  famous  battle  with  the  Long  Island 


Indians  freed  that  portion  of  the  province  of  New 
York  from  all  further  danger  from  savage  foes. 

He  was  descended  from  a  noble  ancestry,  and  born 
in  England  in  1600.  He  came  to  America  in  1638, 
and  soon  obtained  a  prominence  in  the  new  colonies, 
which  continued  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Ju- 
ly 21,  1672.  The  story  of  his  life  and  adventures  has 
been  so  often  told  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  has  left 
a  line  of  very  numerous  and  distinguished  descend- 
ants. 

John  Underhill,  eldest  son  of  the  captain,  was  the 
ancestor  oftthe  family  of  that  name  on  Long  Island, 
while  the  families  in  Westchester  County  are  de- 
scended from  his  second  son,  Nathaniel,  whose  son 
Abraham  was  the  father  of  Isaac  Underhill,  who 
was  bom  in  1726  and  died  in  1814.  He  married  Sa- 
rah Field,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  several  chil- 
dren. Robert  was  the  oldest  son,  and  the  ancestor  ol 
the  Underbills  of  Teller's  (or  Croton)  Point. 

Abraham  I.  Underhill,  the  second  son,  was  born 
June  27,  1763.  He  married  Rebecca  Field,  who  was 
descended  from  a  family  well  known  in  this  county, 
and  a  lady  of  many  excellencies  and  virtues.  Her 
portraits  show  that  she  possessed  no  small  share  ot 
personal  beauty.  Their  only  child  was  Edward  B. 
Underhill.  Abraham  I.  Underhill  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  lessees  of  mill  privileges  on  the  Croton 
River  near  its  mouth,  which  were  leased  from  the 
Van  Cortlandts,  and  here  Mr.  Underhill  erected  ex- 
tensive mills  and  supplied  large  quantities  of  flour  to 
the  New  York  market.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  Mr.  Underbill  removed  to  his  farm  in  York- 
town,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  and 
died  May  6,  1841.  The  settlement  of  disputes  which 
arose  after  the  termination  of  the  lease  of  the  mill- 
seat  gave  rise  to  a  very  protracted  lawsuit,  which  is 
quite  an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  that  part 
of  the  county.  A  full  account  maybe  found  in  Chan- 
cery reports. 

Edward  B.  Underhill  was  born  at  the  house  occu- 
pied by  his  father  when  proprietor  of  the  mills  on 
Croton  River.  His  early  education,  so  far  as  schools 
were  concerned,  was  exceedingly  limited,  but  he  was 
a  constant  reader  of  useful  books,  and  his  retentive 
memory  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extensive  amount 
of  general  information. 

His  father  was  largely  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  in  what  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
called  the  "western  country,"  now  the  central  portion 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  had  large  tracts  ot 
land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  after- 
wards of  great  value.  The  extensive  farm  in  York- 
town,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Under- 
hill on  the  death  of  his  parents,  was  for  a  great  part 
in  all  the  wildness  of  nature.  He  began  a  system  ot 
improvement  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  removal  of  rocks,  deepening  of  soil, 
draining  of  swamps  and  wet  land  and  the  erection 
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of  costly  and  elegant  buildings  has  entirely  changed 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  estate.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  early  importers  of  merino  sheep  and  the 
first  man  to  introduce  the  iron  plow  into  Westchester 
County,  and  his  son  has  followed  in  the  same  line  of 
forethought  and  intelligent  action. 

Although  for  a  large  portion  of  his  life  he  has  suf- 
fered much  from  ill  health  and  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years  deprived  of  sight,  yet  he  has  never  failed 
to  manage  with  success  the  details  of  a  very  exten- 
sive business.  During  his  whole  life  he  has  been 
identified  with  local  improvements,  and  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  establish  good  school,  in  his  neighborhood  where 
they  did  not  exist  before.  He  has  also  done  much 
to  improve  the  old  roads  and  to  open  new  ones  in 
the  vicinity.  The  cause  of  temperance  has  always 
found  iu  him  an  active  supporter  both  by  example 
and  precept,  but  he  is  a  believer  in  the  power  of 
moral  suasion  rather  than  prohibitory  laws. 

Mr.  Underbill's  ancestors  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  were  many  of  the  early  families 
of  Westchester  County.  For  many  years  the  study 
of  medicine  has  interested  him  and  he  has  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  that  profession  and  of  some 
other  branches  of  science.  A  few  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived from  Amherst  College  an  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

His  present  residence  was  completed  in  1881.  A 
part  was  built  in  1828.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad, 
on  the  old  road  to  Croton.  The  farm  which  sur-  I 
rounds  it  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
in  the  town,  if  not  in  the  county,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  horses  and  cattle  of  the  finest  grades. 

The  ancient  homestead  of  the  family,  and  the  place 
where  his  grandfather,  Isaac  Underbill,  resided 
during  the  Revolution,  is  still  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Crompond  to  Fine's  Bridge, 
anil  one  mile  south  of  Yorktown  Station.  It  has  an 
historic  interest  as  the  place  where  Major  John 
Andre  and  Joshua  Hett  Smith  stopped  for  breakfast 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September.  1780.  It 
was  here  that  they  separated,  Smith  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Haverstraw,  by  way  of  King's  Ferry,  and 
Andre  to  continue  his  journey  to  Fine's  Bridge  and 
thence  to  the  old  Albany  Post  road,  where  he  was 
captured,  and  when  they  met  again  it  was  under 
very  different  circumstances. 

Isaac  Underbill  came  here  to  reside  shortly  before 
the  Revolution,  and  at  his  death  it  passed  to  his  son  J 
Abraham,  who  sold  it  to  Richard  M.  Underbill,  and 
it  is  now  owned  by  Charles  W.  Underbill,  Jr.  A 
part  of  it  as  it  now  stands  is  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  the  house  of  the  olden  time  and  is  highly 
pri/.ed  by  the  family  as  a  relic  of  Revolutionary  days. 

.lust  west  of  Mr.  Underbill's  resilience  is  the  resi- 
dence of  John  B.  Tompkins. 

John  Bailey  Tompkins  was  born  near  the  dug-way 


in  the  town  of  Yorktown,  September  20,  1821.  The 
house  where  he  was  born  was  wrecked  and  partially 
carried  away  by  the  breaking  of  the  Croton  Dam, 
January  8,  1841.  He  is  the  son  of  Gilbert  Tompkins 
and  Ferlina  Griffen.  The  Tompkinses  are  of  Welsh 
origin.  They  came  to  America,  settling  first  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.  From  thence  they  removed  to  Fairfield, 
Conn.  Their  descendants  came  to  Eastchester,  in 
this  county. 

John  Tompkins,  of  Croton  River— Sarah  Barker. 
I 

John  Tompkins — Catherine  Gerow. 
 | 

I 

Gilbert  Tompkins — Perlina  Griffen. 
I 

John  B.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Tompkins'  education  was  obtained  from  the 
common  schools  of  the  town  and  the  Peekskill  Acad- 
emy. By  occupation  he  is  a  farmer,  though  for  some 
years  he  conducted  the  slating  business.  November 
4,  1846,  he  married  Susan  P.  Gerow,  of  Somers,  and 
has  three  children — Marietta  (now  Mrs.  Bailey  Jor- 
dan);  Theodore  F.,  of  Yorktown  ;  Josephine. 

He  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  during  1852,  '53, 
'54,  '56,  and  that  of  supervisor  in  1861,  '62,  '73,  '74, 
'75,  serving  in  the  board  as  chairman  of  committees 
on  roads  and  bridges,  census  enumerators  and  justices, 
and  was  member  of  those  on  equalization  of  assess- 
ments, judiciary,  surrogate,  schools,  etc.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  incorporators  and  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad,  or,  as  it  was  then  known,  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Railroad  Company,  running 
through  Westchester  County,  New  York.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, having  served  six  years  as  president  of  the 
town  society  and  many  years  in  other  positions.  Apr! 
2,  1840,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  farm  upon 
which  he  now  resides,  near  Yorktown  Station,  on  the 
New  Y'ork  City  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Yorktown  Baptist  Church.' — Near  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  town,  three  miles  southwest  of  York- 
town  Station,  and  about  midway  between  its  northern 
and  southern  boundaries,  is  located  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Yorktown.  It  is  a  white  frame  building,  with  two 
large  columns  in  the  front,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
cemetery  probably  a  little  less  than  a  couple  of  acres 
in  extent.  A  parsonage  close  by  the  church  is  of  a 
value  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
church  at  Stamford, Conn.  The  first  pastor,  ordained 
by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  church 
at  Stamford,  was  Reuben  Garretson.  His  ordination 
took  place  at  Yorktown  July  10,  1788.  October  15 
of  the  same  year  the  society  was  constituted  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Yorktown,  Cortlandt  Manor.   The  number 
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of  the  deacons  of  the  church. 
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of  members  was  forty.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses. 

Elder  Reuben  Garretson,  the  first  pastor,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Baptist  Church  of  Fishkill. 
He  owned  and  cultivated  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
or  mure,  not  far  from  the  present  meeting-place  in 
Yorktown,  of  which  the  farm  now  owned  by  William 
P.  Wilson  was  a  part. 

June  3,  1792,  the  first  recorded  election  of  trustees 
occurred,  Cornelius  Ryder,  Gamaliel  Fairbanks  and 
Elias  Quereau  being  chosen  to  the  office.  John 
Tompkins  and  Amos  Lane  were  deacons  at  the  time. 

In  179.~>  difficulties  arose  in  the  church,  and  a  num- 
ber of  members  joined  the  Baptist  Church  near  Peeks- 
kill.  April  14,  1798,  they 
were  constituted  a  separ 
ate  organization,  under 
the  pastotal  care  of  Isaac 
Rhodes,  the  number  of 
members  being  thirty. 
There  were  thus  at  this 
time  two  Baptist  congre- 
gations in  Yorktown. 
August  7,  1802,  they  were 
reunited,  with  Isaac 
Rhodes  as  pastor,  ami  in 
the  same  year  a  house  of 
worship  was  built  where 
the  present  edifice  stands. 

The  successive  pastors 
have  been  as  follows  : 

1788-17(12  .  Reuben  Garretson. 
17118-1809  .  Isaac  Rhodes. 
1810-21     .  Reuben  Garretson. 
1821-40     .  Ezra      Fountain,  of 
Bedford,  occasional  supply. 


of 


1835 


1837  . 
18.19-11 


of 


Xeh'ah  Sherwood, 

Yorktown. 
Abraham  Talman, 

N.  Y.  City. 
Charles  CnderhlU. 
Win.  Bowen, 
of  Reading,  Conn 
1841-43  .  John  Warren. 
1844-41!  .  Wm.  Bowen- 
1847-.r)4  .  Phil.  Roberts- 
18HO-73  Edw.  S.  Y'ocum; 
1875-77    •  Wni.B.  Harris 

1879-82  George  F.  Hendrickson. 

1882-85  J.  G.  Shrives,  of  Yonkers,  supply. 

September,  1821,  the  church  became  a  member  of 
the  Union  Association,  in  which  it  still  remains.  The 
present  meeting-house  was  built  in  1849. 

The  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1883  was  fifty-three.  The  deacons  were  William 
Wright  and  Elias  Q.  Tompkins,  and  the  trustees 
William  Wright,  Edmund  L.  Clements,  Wellington 
Lounsberrv,  John  H.  Teller  and  Charles  W.  Con- 
klin. 

Nathaniel  Cornell,  who  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Yorktown,  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent.    His  father,  Oliver  Cornell,  removed  to 


Yorktown  from  New  Castle  and  purchased  the  farm 
at  present  in  the  ownership  of  his  son.  Oliver  Cor- 
nell married,  at  New  Castle,  Mary  Dickinson.  He 
had  two  children,  of  whom  Nathaniel,  the  youngest, 
was  born  at  that  town,  January  17,  1815. 

Mr.  Cornell  spent  his  early  days  at  the  district 
school  in  Yorktown,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen for  the  farm,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
has  been  more  than  successful.  During  the  past  fifty- 
five  years  he  has  interested  himself  deeply  in  ag- 
ricultural matters  and  has  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  productive  property  in  his  possession  till  he  has 
now  four  hundred  acres,  a  portion  of  which  lies  in" 
Y'orktown  and  the  rest  in  Newcastle.    He  has  also 

been  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of 
cider  vinegar,  for  which 
he  has  a  reputation  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  State- 
He  was  formerly  very 
active  in  political  atl'airs. 
For  many  years  he  held 
the  positions  of  school 
trustee  and  road-master 
in  Yorktown,  serving 
one  term  also  as  super- 
visor of  the  town.  He 
married,  October  8,  1876, 
Miss  Margaret  Orsor. 
His  long  residence  in 
Yorktown,  together  with 
his  genial  disposition  and 
business  habits,  have 
made  him  a  power  of 
good  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

Croton  Lake  and 
Stjbkcnjndings.1 — In  the 
southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  town, 
and  extending  into 
thetownof'Somers, 
lies  Croton  Lake, 
the  source  of  the 
water  supply  of  New  York  City,  which  is  formed 
by  the  damming  of  the  waters  of  the  Croton  River. 
It  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  covers  an  area  of 
four  hundred  acres.  Thedam  is  fifty  feet  or  a  little 
more  in  height  above  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 
Just  below  the  southern  end  of  the  dam  is  the  pretty 
stone  gate-house,  through  which  the  water  is  admitted 
to  the  aqueduct,  and  started  on  its  mission  of  useful- 
ness to  the  city.  A  short  distance  below  is  the  house 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  dam,  surrounded  by  well- 
kept  grounds.    The  hike  and  aqueduct  form  one  of 

1  Most  of  this  sketch  is  taken  from  an  article  entitled,  "  TheWater  Supply 
of  New  York  City,  Past  and  Present,  1658  to  1883,"  by  Fernando  Wood. 
ofCroton  Ham. 
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the  most  stupendous  and  remarkable  pieces  of  public 
work  in  the  country. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  waters  of  the 
Croton  River  into  New  York,  the  city  was  compelled 
to  obtain  its  supply  from  the  the  pond  known  as  the 
Collect,  which  extended  from  Canal  Street  to  Pearl 
Street,  from  the  Tea  Water  Spring,  situated  near  the 
present  junction  of  Chatham  and  Roosevelt  Streets, 
and  later  from  wells  sunk  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
the  water  being  at  first  distributed  through  bored 
wooden  logs.  In  1829  iron  pipes  were  laid  for  the 
first  time.     As  the  city  grew,  the  inadequacy 


I  the  falls  at  Paterson,  K.  J.,  across  the  Hudson  River 
I  by  iron  pipes  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
|  In  1833  five  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  "  to  examine  and  consider  all  matters  rel- 
ative to  supplying  the  City  of  New  York  with  a  sup- 
ply of  pure  and  wholesome  water."  Surveys  made 
under  the  direction  of  these  commissioners  in  the  same 
year,  resulted  in  the  firm  conclusion  that  the  Croton 
should  be  the  source  of  supply.  In  1834  the  same 
commissioners  were  re-appointed,  and  again  decided 
that  the  Croton  River  offered  the  only  adequate  source 
of  supply.  A  report  of  the  committee  embodying  this 
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of  these  means  ol  supply  became  apparent, 
and  various  plans  for  overcoming  the  difficulty 
were  suggested,  that  of  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Bronx  River  to  the  city  early  claiming  favorable  at- 
tention The  Croton  River  appears  to  have  been 
first  suggested  on  May  17, 1830,  by  Francis  P.  Phelps, 
who  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Council,  proposing 
three  different  sources  of  supply, — first,  to  bring  the 
waters  of  Rye  Pond  the  whole  distance  through  in 
twenty-eight  inch  iron  pipes;  second,  to  bring  the 
Croton  River  by  open  canal  or  iron  pipes  ;  and  third, 
to  bring  the  water  of  the  Passaic  River,  taken  above 


conclusion  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  city  in 
April,  1835,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17,330  in  favor, 
and  5963  against.  In  April,  1837,  work  was  com- 
menced in  constructing  the  dam  across  the  Croton 
River  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  in  build- 
ing the  aqueduct.  John  B.  Jcrvis  was  chief  in- 
gineer. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1841,  a  great  freshet  oc- 
curred on  Croton  River,  which  carried  away  the 
earth  embankment  forming  a  portion  of  the  newly 
constructed  dam,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  a  great 
amount  of  property  and  the  loss  of  three  lives.  On 
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the  6th  of  that  month  the  snow  lay  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  the  Crototi  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  In  the  evening  the  weather 
began  to  moderate,  and  a  thick,  heavy  rain  fell  which 
must  have  melted  the  snow  and  ice  more  rapidly  than 
the  rise  of  the  temperature.  As  the  flood  rose,  and 
the  waters  began  to  rush  furiously  on  their  way  to  the 
Hudson,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
began  to  fear  some  disaster.  They  accordingly 
took  some  measures  for  the  safety  of  their  dwell- 
ings, which,  as  the  event  proved,  were  entirely  un- 
availing. 

The  river  above  the  dam  rose  with  great  rapidity, 
and  shortly  after  midnight  tore  away  Pine's  Bridge, 
and  swept  it  swiftly  towards  the  dam.  The  accumu- 
lated waters  created  too  great  a  pressure  for  the  dam 
to  resist,  and  it  at  last  gave  way.  The  roar  of  the 
waters  as  they  broke  from  their  confines  could  be 
heard  miles  away,  and  in  their  resistless  progress  they 
carried  aways  all  the  barns,  stables,  farm- houses  and 
valuable  property  of  other  descriptions  within  their 
reach. 

The  greatest  and  most  lamentable  loss  happened  at 
the  iron  and  wire-mills  of  the  Messrs.  Bailey,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  town.  Partaking  of  the  general 
alarm,  three  of  the  proprietors  of  this  mill  had  been 
engaged  with  forty  laborers  in  throwing  up  an  em- 
bankment to  preserve  their  property  from  the  rising 
waters.  They  were  so  far  satisfied  with  their  labors 
that  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  dis- 
missed their  hands,  and  retired  to  their  homes.  Just 
then  they  heard  an  alarm  given  by  the  sounding  of 
horns  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  William 
Evans,  an  old  hand,  rushed  in  to  say  that  the  dam 
had  broken,  and  the  waters  were  coming.  The  time 
was  too  brief  too  allow  even  the  awakening  of  those 
who  had  gone  to  rest,  and  in  an  exceedingly  brief 
space  the  waters  were  upon  the  little  settlement,  and 
some  fifty  or  sixty  human  beings  were  thrown  into 
the  flood,  while  their  possessions  were  swept  away. 
The  women  and  children  clung  to  the  trees,  and  all 
were  saved.  Mrs.  Acray  and  her  infant,  Miss  Mit- 
chell, Mrs.  Batson  and  a  little  girl,  Mrs.  Millen  and 
child,  William  Mitchell,  Joseph  Bailey,  Gerry  Hale, 
John  Cheesay,  Robert  Chester,  James  Bream  Cor- 
nelius Colton,  Andrew  Miller,  James  Hutchinson 
and  Henry  Corney  were  all  taken  from  trees  by  means 
of  rafts. 

T»?o  stout  men  were  less  fortunate  than  the  women 
and  children.  William  Evans,  sometimes  called 
"  Uncle  John,"  and  Robert  Smith  sought  refuge  in  a 
tree  which  was  swept  away,  and  were  drowned.  Only- 
one  of  the  laborers  on  the  dam  lost  his  life.  His  name 
was  Patrick  Burke,  and  he  was  said  to  have  gone  to 
bed  intoxicated,  and  from  that  reason  been  unable  to 
save  himself.  Mr.  Bailey  waded  breast  deep  in 
water  carrying  his  father  and  a  box  of  gold,  and 
almost  by  miracle  reached  a  place  of  safety  with  his 
burdens. 


The  pecuniary  loss  from  the  flood  was  estimated  as 


follows  : 

The  embnnkmant  of  dam   830,000 

I>Rina£c  to  masonry  of  dam   20,000 

Pine's  Bridge   6,000 

Quaker's  Bridge   10,000 

Bridge  near  the  dam   6,000 

Three  or  four  bridges  above  the  dam   5,000 

Bailey's  Mill's,  dwelling-house  and  farm   20,600 

Stock  of  iron,  etc   5,000 

Furniture   2,500 

Money,  clothes  and  papers                                          .  2u,0t><> 

Store  and  village  buildings   20,000 

Agricultural  stock  and. implements   2,000 

Tompkins'  farm   20,000 

Damage  to  t*ie  surrounding  lands,  houses,  buildings,  etc.  500,000 


Total  8672,500 


June  22,  1842,  the  water  was  let  into  Croton  Aque- 
duct for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
received  into  the  reservoir  at  Eighty -sixth  Street,  in 
New  York. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  the  waters  of  the  Croton 
gushed  up  for  the  first  time  into  the  distributing  res- 
ervoir at  Murray  Hill,  "  and  wandered  about  its  bot- 
tom as  if  to  examine  the  magnificent  structure,  or  to 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  temple  towards  which  they 
had  made  a  pilgrimage."  Many  citizens  visited  the 
reservoir,  and  demonstrations  of  joy  were  frequent 
over  the  consummation  of  the  great  work.  October 
14th  the  citizens  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  satis- 
faction by  an  imposing  parade,  in  which  over  twenty 
thousand  persons  took  part.  The  water  was  on  that 
day  for  the  first  time  distributed  through  the  pipes  to 
the  houses. 

In  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  fifty-five  mil- 
lion bricks  were  used,  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  stone  masonry  built.  At  .istances  of 
a  mile  hollow  circular  towers  were  erected  to  afford 
ventilation. 

The  Croton  Water-Works  begin  six  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  where  a  dam  elevates  the 
water  of  the  river  fifty  feet,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
!  six  feet  above  mean  tide  ;  passes  along  the  valley  of 
|  the  Croton  to  near  its  mouth,  and  thence  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson;  goes  through  the  villages  of 
Sing  Sing,  Tarry  town,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Hastings  and 
Yonkers  ;  at  the  last  leaves  the  bank  of  the  Hudson 
and  crosses  the  valley  of  Saw-Mill  River  and  Tibbets' 
Brook  ;  thence  runs  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  southerly  side  of  Tibbets'  Brook  Valley  to 
within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Harlem  River, 
where  the  high  grounds  of  the  Hudson  fall  away,  and 
passes,  in  consequence,  over  the  summit  lying  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  to  the  Harlem  and 
the  great  High  Bridge.  Over  the  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Harlem  Valley  and  the  river,  the  water 
thus  brought  is  conveyed  in  immense  iron  pipes,  so 
huge  that  a  very  tall  man  can  stand  erect  within 
them.  Then  the  aqueduct  of  masonry  is  resumed  and 
continued  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  termination  of  the 
high  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Manhattan  Valley, 
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where  it  again  gives  place  to  iron  pipes  which  de- 
scend into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  hundred  and 
two  feet  below  the  aqueduct  level,  and  rise  to  the 
proper  point  on  the  opposite  side  and  extend  to  the 
receiving  reservoirs  in  Central  Park. 

The  Sing  Sing  Kill,  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  the 
aqueduct,  runs  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gulf,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  sixty-three  feet  below  the  grade  line.  The 
aqueduct  bridge,  which  covers  the  gulf,  is  immense. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  valley  that  spreads  out 
from  this  is  a  road,  culvert  or  arched  viaduct,  under 
the  conduit.  The  principal  work  here  is  the  large 
arch  directly  over  the  gulf.    It  is  eighty-eight  feet 


and  the  only  remaining  source  was  the  small  amount 
which  was  running  in  Croton  River,  and  which  prob- 
ably did  not  receive  twenty-seven  million  gallons  a 
day.  Since  then  the  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  acres,  at  or  near  the  sources  of  many  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Croton,  which  have  their  rise 
principally  in  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties — 
though  some  of  the  smaller  rise  in  Dutchess  County  and 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut — have  been  drawn 
down.  Two  large  storage  reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed near  the  head  waters  of  the  Croton ;  one  at 
Boyd's  Corner,  in  the  town  of  Kent,  Putnam  County, 
and  the  other  at  Drewville,  in  the  same  county.  The 
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span  and  thirty-three  feet  rise,  a  massive  work  of 
stone. 

This  reservoir  covers  about  four  hundred  acres,  and 
has  a  storage  capacity  of  about  five  hundred  million 
gallons  above  a  level  that  will  allow  the  aqueduct  to 
deliver  thirty-live  million  gallons  per  day.  The  new 
receiving  reservoirs  in  the  Central  Park  have  a  capa- 
city of  about  one  thousand  million  gallons;  the  old 
reservoirs  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons. 
Large  wells  these,  but  none  too  large  for  the  needs  or 
desires  Of  the  big  family  that  draws  from  them,  as 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  October,  18<ii), 
all  of  this  available  supply  was  practically  exhausted, 


citizens  of  New  York  are  now  drinking,  using  and  wast 
ing  about  eighty-five  million  gallons  of  water  every 
twenty-four  hours,  a  vast  deal  more  than  those  who 
were  before  them  drank  at  the  time  the  works  of  the 
Manhattan  Company  were  put  in  operation,  when 
water  from  the  celebrated  "Tea  Water  Pump,"  which 
for  years  stood  on  the  corner  of  Chatham  and  Pearl 
Streets,  was  purchased  at  a  penny  a  gallon  from  the 
vendors  who  went  about  the  town  in  carts  and 
sparingly  used  it  as  no  common  luxury. 

The  Croton  Dam  sets  the  river  back  about  five 
miles.  The  water  is  conducted  to  a  gateway  located 
on  solid  rock  to  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  on  the 
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southern  shore,  by  a  tunnel  cut  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  through  rock.  The  gate-chamber  is  provided 
with  a  double  set  of  gates, — one  set  of  guard-gates  of 
cast-iron,  set  in  cast-iron  frames,  and  one  set  of  reg- 
ulating gates,  made  of  gun  metal,  set  in  frames  of  the 
same  material.  There  are  nine  gates  in  each  set,  and 
all  simply  operated  by  means  of  wrought-iron  screw- 
rods.  In  the  north  abutment  of  the  dam  there 
is  a  waste  culvert  with  suitable  gates  of  east-iron  to 
draw  the  water  down  in  the  reservior  whenever  nec- 
essary. 

The  general  formation  of  the  country  through  which 
the  aqueduct  passes  is  extremely  irregular,  and  con- 
sequently, in  its  construction,  there  was  of  necessity 
much  deep  cutting,  frequent  tunneling  through  ridges, 


mentioned,  there  are  numerous  brooks  and  valleys,  of 
less  depth,  requiring  culverts  and  artificial  founda- 
tions to  support  the  work.  The  culverts  number  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  and  their  aggregate  length  is 
nearly  eight  thousand  feet.  The  span  varies  from  one 
and  a  half  to  twenty-five  feet.  There  are  five  road 
culverts  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-feet  span.  All 
the  culverts  are  of  stone,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 
The  line  is  embellished  at  frequent  intervals  with 
massive  viaducts  and  bridges,  which  render  it  impos- 
ing, and  at  times  picturesque.  The  prettiest  picture 
along  the  way  is  perhaps  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the 
grandest  about  Sing  Sing  Kill. 

The  greatest  interior  width  of  the  aqueduct  is  seven 
feet  five  inches,  and  the  greatest  height,  eight  feet 
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and  heavy  filling  in  deep  ravines.  There  are  on  the 
line  sixteen  tunnels,  varying  in  length  from  a 
hundred  and  sixty  to  over  twelve  hundred  feet,  and 
making  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  ridges,  above  the  grade- 
level  at  the  tunnels,  rangesfrom  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  feet.  In  Westchester  County  twenty-five  streams 
cross  theline  of  the  aqueduct,  which  are  from  twelve  to 
seventy  feet  below  the  grade-line,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  eighty-three  feet  below  the  top  covering  of  the 
aqueduct.  The  most  prominent  of  the  valleys  are 
Lounsberry's,  Indian  Brook,  Sing  Sing  Kill,  Mill 
River,  Jewell's  Brook  and  Saw-Mill  River ;  the 
foundations  of  which  are  in  no  case  less  than  forty 
feet  below  the  grade-line,  or  fifty-three  feet  below  the 
top  covering  of  the  aqueduct.    Besides  those  above 


five  and  a  half  inches.  The  bottom  is  an  inverted 
arch;  the  side  walls  rise  four  feet  above  the  spring- 
line,  with  a  bevel  of  one  inch  to  a  foot  rise,  so  that  the 
width  at  the  top  is  eight  inches  greater  than  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  the  roofing  arch  is  a  semi-circle.  In  ex- 
cavations a  bed  of  concrete  masonry  is  made  the 
foundation,  three  inches  thick  at  the  centre  of  the 
inverted  arch,  twelve  at  the  spring-line,  and  three 
!  under  the  side-walls  or- abutments ;  over  this  bed  a 
heavy  course  of  plastering  is  laid.  The  inverted  arch 
is  of  brick,  four  inches  thick  ;  the  side-walls  are  of 
rubble  stone,  two  feet  eight  inches  thick  at  the  spring- 
line  of  the  inverted  arch,  and  two  feet  at  the  top,  and 
are  faced  with  brick;  and  the  roofing  arch  is  of  brick, 
i  eight  inches  thick.  Spandrels  of  stone  are  carried  up 
I  solid  from  the  exterior  angle  of  side-wall  on  a  line  that 
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is  tangent  to  the  arch.  The  concrete  masonry  was 
formed  by  mixing  one  part  of  hydraulic  cement,  three 
parts  of  clean  sand  and  three  parts  of  fine  broken 
stone.  The  masonry  was  all  laid  up  in  hydraulic 
cement  obtained  mostly  from  Ulster  County.  The 
mortar  for  the  stone-work  was  composed  of  one 
measure  of  cemeut  to  three  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 
and  for  the  brick  masonry  and  plastering  between 
the  stone-work  and  the  inner  brick  facing;  and, 
over  the  roofing  arch,  one  of  cement  to  two  of 
.sand.  Every  cargo  of  cement  was  tested  by  actual 
experiment  after  it  was  brought  to  the  work,  before 
any  was  allowed  to  be  used.  All  this  care  was  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  water-proof  way.  In  rock  tun- 
neling the  roofing  arch  is  dispensed  with. 

To  give  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  aque- 
duct, thirty  or  forty  ventilators  are  constructed  at  a 
uniform  distance  of  a  mile.    They  rise  fourteen  feet 
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above  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the  aqueduct, 
are  circular  in  form,  slightly  beveling  or  tapering 
toward  the  top,  and  are  built  of  stone.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  of  them  are  constructed  with  doors  that  admit 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  aqueduct.  These  ventila- 
tors are  abrupt  and  unprotected,  and  at  a  distance 
very  much  resemble  the  old  powder-houses  erected 
by  our  grandfathers.  Along  the  line  of  the 
aqueduct  there  are  also  six  waste-weirs,  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  oft"  when  it  rises  above 
the  proper  height,  with  gates  to  draw  it  all  oft'  when 
necessary.  The  water  from  the  weirs,  or  gates,  falls 
into  a  well,  and  is  then  carried  oft"  through  a  culvert 
to  the  outside  channel.  Each  weir  and  its  appurte- 
nances are  inclosed  by  a  stone  building  with  a  brick 
arched  roof. 

The  water  tower  at  the  High  Bridge  with  the  aid  of 
the  low  pressure  engines  for  pumping  the  water  from 
the  aqueduct  into   the  high-service   reservoir  con-  i 


structed  near  by  for  the  same  purpose  supplies  the 
residents,  who  live  on  high  ground,  above  the  aque- 
duct level,  with  water.  The  new  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  section  of  Central  Park  lie  just  above 
the  old,  and  extended  from  Eighty -sixth  to 
Ninety-sixth  Streets,  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  park,  and  cover* a  hundred  and  six 
acres.  A  person  can  walk  or  ride  horseback,  or  drive 
around  them.  From  the  promenade  in  the  park  we 
see  a  vast,  quiet,  beautiful  lake  of  clear  water — if 
it  happens  to  be  a  still,  bright  day — and  notice  on  iu 
edges  shoals  of  fishes  of  glittering  crimson,  blue,  and 
stripes  of  varied  hues.  At  the  north  is  a  neat  stone 
house,  which  is  known  as  the  "  North  Gate-house," 
through  which  the  water  troni  the  long  conduit  is 
received  ;  and  at  the  south  a  larger  and  more  pictur- 
esque house  of  stone,  called  the  "South  Gate-house," 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  reservoirs  arc  sent 
down  the  avenues  and  over  and  about  the  great  city. 
If  you  descend  the  South  Gate-house  from  the  drive- 
way or  the  walk  from  the  lower  park,  you  pass  up  a  se- 
ries of  short  Hights  of  stone  steps,  along  a  gravel  path 
lined  with  arbor-vita-  and  beds  of  fair  flowers,  over  a 
picturesque  bridge,  and  up  a  final  and  longer  stone  stair- 
way to  a  broad  stone  threshold.  See  on  the  right  and 
leftthere  are  basinsof  still  water,  inclosed  by  iron  rail- 
ings, about  fifty  by  twenty  feet;  beyond  parallel  with 
them,  rows  of  large  breaks  with  up-right  screw-rods; 
at  the  entrance  an  opening  for  a  stairway  leading 
somewhere  below  ;  and  at  the  rear  a  prison-like  door, 
which,  being  swung  open,  admits  you  to  a  little  bal- 
cony hanging  over  the  great  lake,  from  which  persons 
can  look  over  the  beautiful,  transparent  water  to  the 
North  (iate-house,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  note  a 
granite  way  from  one  house  to  the  other,  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  divides  the 
reservoir.  By  the  breaks  in  the  house  the  gates  are 
open  and  shut  to  the  great  pipes  below  which  supply 
the  city  with  water.  There  are  openings,  or  gates,  all 
along  the  lines,  by  which  the  pipes  can  at  any  moment, 
and  at  almost  any  point,  be  cleaned  or  repaired,  so 
that  no  stoppage  of  any  magnitude  can  possibly  ocean 
The  system  of  water  supply  of  New  York  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  various  reser- 
voirs have  been  established  at  other  points.  Danger 
of  water  famine  has  compelled  the  city  to  make  en- 
deavors to  increase  the  Croton  supply.  According  to 
the  plan  recently  adopted,  a  dam  is  to  be  built  at 
Quaker  Bridge,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
present  dam,  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  to  increase 
the  height  of  the  water  thirty-four  feet  above  the 
present  dam.  The  cost  of  building  the  new  reservoir 
has  been  estimated  at  :S7,7!H1,.">$<>,  and  the  aqueduct  at 
$16,664,808.  The  new  reservoir  will  receive  the  en- 
tire, drainage  of  the  Croton  water-shed,  and  thirty- 
two  billion  gallons  of  water  above  the  level  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  can  therefore  supply  two  hundred  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days 
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without  recourse  to  the  flow  of  the  river.  With  the 
nine  billion  gallons  of  water  in  existing  storage  res- 
ervoirs and  lakes,  and  five  billion  gallons  in  the  res- 
ervoir about  to  be  built  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Cro- 
ton, in  the  town  of  South  East,  Putnam  County,  the 
total  available  storage  capacity  will  be  forty-six  bil- 
lion gallons,  sufficient  to  supply  two  hundred  million 
gallons  a  day  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  days.1 

The  new  aqueduct  will  be  capable  of  delivering 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  per  day,  the  en- 
tire minimum  drainage  of  the  Croton  water-shed. 
This  will  supply  a  population  of  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  gallons  a 
day  per  capita,  or  three  million  three  hundred  and 


An  analysis  of  the  Croton  water  by  Professor 
Chandler  gives  the  following  result : 

Chloride  of  sodium  0.2S4  grains. 

Sulphate  of  potash  0.2(15  " 

S  ulphate  of  soda  0. 024  " 

Sulphate  of  lime   0.024  " 

Carbonate  of  lime  1.G98  " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   0.935  " 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron   0.058  " 

Silica   0.222  " 

Organic  and  volatile  matter   0.874  11 

Total  solids  4.324 

The  annual  rain-fall  at  Croton  Lake  from 
January  1,  1866,  to  December  31,  1882,  according 
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thirty  thousand  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption — 
about  seventy-five  gallons  a  day  per  capita.  The  new 
aqueduct  is  to  start  from  the  present  dam,  and  is  to 
be  cylindrical  in  shape  and  fourteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  territory  drained  by  the  Croton  River 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  square 
miles. 

In  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  water  by 
any  settlement  on  the  banks,  it  is  proposed  to  pur- 
chase all  the  land  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
reservoir  on  all  sides. 


1  Communication  from  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Hubert  O. 
Thompson)  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  February  23,  1882. 


to  the  records  kept  at  the  dam,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

1866    51.77  inches.      1875    53.54  inches. 


1867    50.77 

1868   50.33 

1869    48.30 

1870    44.63 

1871  .  .  .■  48.93 

1872    40.74 

1873    46.08 

1874    36.93 


1876   61.19 

1877    51.61 

1878    71.48 

1879    53.37 

1880    39.64 

1881    55.50 

1882    59.29 


The  first  superintendent  of  the  dam  was  Daniel 
Adamson,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  mason  on  the  dam  when  it  was  in 
course  of  construction.    He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
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Palmer,  who  held  the  position  for  only  a  few  months, 
and  he  by  Fernando  Wood,  the  son  of  the  noted  New 
York  politician  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Wood  took 
charge  in  the  early  part  of  187"),  and  still  retains  the 
position.  Mr.  Adamson  took  up  his  residence  on  a 
hill  close  by  the  dam  after  he  ceased  to  be  the  keeper, 
and  died  thereabout  1881,  at  an  advanced  age. 

A  little  grove  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  stream 
is  frequently  used  for  picnic  parties.  The  scenery  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  dam  is  very  pretty.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  stream,  beside  the  dam,  is  the 
Fairview  House,  erected  between  1855  and  I860  by 
Andrew  Purdy,  and  now  kept  by  Joseph  Walters  & 
Son.  Quite  a  number  of  city  people  resort  to  this 
hotel  and  to  boarding-places  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
summer.  To  the  northwest,  a  short  distance,  in  full 
view,  is  Turkey  Mountain,  which  extends  over  an  area 
of  about  eight  hundred  acres,  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Yorktown  Station.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  timber. 
It  was  the  haunt  of  wild  turkeys  after  they  had  ceased 
to  appear  in  other  localities,  and  thence  derives  its 
name. 

About  half  a  mile  east  of  the  dam  the  bridge  of  the 
New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad  spans  the 
river  at  an  elevation  of  eighty-four  feet.  Near  the 
northern  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  station  known  as 
Croton  Lake  North.  A  short  distance  south,  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  called  Croton 
Lake  South. 

Pink's  Rkid<;k. — Just  within  the  eastern  border 
of  the  town,  on  Croton  Lake,  and  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery,  is  located  the  little  settlement  of 
Pine's  Bridge,  communicating  with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  which  is  here  quite  narrow,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  the  same  name.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  Mr.  Pine,  who  lived  near  the 
original  bridge.  The  village  contains  nine  houses, 
including  the  two  buildings  known  as  the  Croton 
Lake  House,  and  there  is  also  a  white  frame  Methodist 
Church.  The  whole  settlement  will  be  obliterated  by 
the  contemplated  increase  in  the  deptli  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  back  by  New  York  City. 

The  old  bridge  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  present  structure,  where  the  abutments  are  still 
visible  at  low  water.  In  Revolutionary  days  it  was 
the  principal  avenue  of  communication  between  points 
north  and  south  of  the  stream.  It  was  guarded  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  by  a  strong  force  of 
Americans.  Remains  of  fortifications  erected  for  the 
purpose  are  still  visible  on  the  hill  to  the  south.  On 
the  flat  land,  east  of  the  bridge,  now  covered  by  water, 
a  portion  of  the  Americans  was  encamped. 1 

Enoch  Crosby,  the  original  of  the  hero  of  Cooper's 
best  novel,  "  The  Spy,"  commenced  his  career  as  a 
spy  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine's  Bridge. 

When  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railroad 

1  Sec  Revolutionary  hixtorj  of  the  town. 


was  first  projected  to  run  through  the  town  a  number 
of  the  directors  of  the  road  formed  the  Croton  Lake 
Land  Association,  and  purchased  about  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  around  Pine's  Bridge  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake,  with  the  expectation  of  selling  lots  for  the 
erection  of  country  villas.  They  did  not  carry  their 
plan  into  execution,  however,  and  never  made  a  sale. 

The  CROTON  Lake  Hoise  at  Pine's  Bridge  was 
erected  and  occupied  by  Ezekiel  Palmer  in  1808,  and 
another  additional  building  to  the  north  was  put  up 
about  1879.  They  are  at  present  owned  and  managed 
by  George  and  H.  J.  Palmer,  nephews  of  the  builder. 
There  are  accommodations  for  about  forty  guests. 

The  Crotox  Lake  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chubch. — On  a  gentle  knoll,  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  waters  of  Croton  Lake,  is  situated  the  Croton  Lake 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  handsome  white  frame 
structure.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists  for 
one  thousand  dollars  in  1842  from  the  Congregation- 
alists,  by  whom  it  had  been  erected  and  used  several 
years  before.  At  first  the  church  was  connected  with 
New  Castle  Circuit.  Its  successive  pastors  were  as 
follow-  : 


1842.  .  .  Rev.  Loyal  B.  Andrus. 

1843.  .  .  Rev.  William  Blake. 
1S44.    .  .  Rev.  Bradley  Sclleck. 
1845-40.  .  Rer.  Daniel  Divinnie. 
1847-48.  .  Rev.  John  Luckey. 


1849.    .  .  Rev.  Jarvis  Z.  NichoM 

1850-61.  .  Hev.  Thomas  Sparks. 

1852-53.  .  Rev.  Davis  Stocking. 

1854-55.  .  Rev.  Benj.  Griffin. 


The  society  then  became  a  separate  charge,  and  has 
since  had  the  following  pastors: 


185(1.    .  Rev.  Klhert  Osborn. 
1857-5S  Bev.  Gilbert  D.  Townsend. 
"1859.   .  Rev.  R.  S.  Animerman. 
1 860-61. Rev.  David  Lyman. 
l862-C3.Rev.  James  Y.  Bates. 
1864.   .  Rev.  Benj.  M.  Gennng. 
1866-66.Rev.  George  Daniels. 
1867.    .  Rev.  .las.  W.  Macomber. 


1808-70  .  Rev.  J.  W.  Shrive. 
1871-72  .  Rev.  Robert  Kerr. 
Is73  .  .  Rev.  H.  C  Humphrey. 
1874-76.  Bev  E.  Ashton. 
1877-79.  Rev.  J.  H.  Loomis. 
1SS0-81 .  Rev.  Aaron  Coons. 
1882  .  .  Rev.  K.  H.  W.  Burden. 
1I-83-C4  .  Rev.  Robert  Kerr. 


During  the  ministry  of  David  Lyman,  the  pastor  in 
18(51  and  18(32,  who  was  a  stanch  Abolitionist,  a  di- 
vision arose  in  the  church  caused  by  the  conflict  of 
feelings  engendered  by  the  great  national  strife, 
which  worked  great  injury  to  the  church,  then  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  A  church  at  Yorktown, 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  town,  and  one  at 
Spring  Valley,  were  connected  with  the  Croton  Lake 
Church  as  one  charge  about  1869. 

The  number  of  members  (1S84)  is  about  forty-five, 
and  of  Sunday-school  scholars  about  thirty.  The 
stewards  are  Nathaniel  Williams,  John  Tait,  Horace 
Baker,  Samuel  Reynolds  and  William  E.  Reynolds. 
Within  the  village  is  the  summer  residence  built  by 
the  late  George  E.  L.  Hyatt,  a  successful  carpet  and  J 
oil-cloth  dealer  in  New  York  City.  Since  his  death, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  house  has  been  for  the  most 
part  unoccupied. 

Another  dwelling  just  south  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  property  of  Robert  Ross,  a 
broker  on  Pine  Street,  New  York,  but  has  been  tor 
some  time  occupied  only  by  a  family  who  take  charge 
of  the  premises. 
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West  of  Pine*s  Bridge  about  half  a  mile,  facing  an 
arm  of  the  lake  is  a  residence  erected  by  Henry 
Wood,  but  at  present  (1885)  unoccupied.  West  of  the 
railroad  bridge,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  is 
another  large  dwelling  erected  by  Fernando  Wood,  Jr. 

Bailey's  Wire-Mill. — A  wire-mill  was  formerly 
located  on  the  Croton  River  below  the  dam,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  town.  It  was  started  about 
1831  by  the  Messrs.  Bailey,  the  firm  consisting  of 
James  Bailey,  a  native  of  England,  and  his  sons  John, 
Abraham,  James  and  Joseph.  At  the  time  of  the 
flood  on  Croton  River  this  manufactory,  as  elsewhere 
narrated,  was  swept  away.  After  long  and  tedious 
litigation,  damages  were  obtained  by  the  firm  from 
the  city  of  New  York  for  the  loss  of  the  property. 
The  mill  was  rebuilt,  but  went  out  of  existence  about 
fifteen  years  ago  (1869).  The  grist,  cider  and  saw 
mills  of  Walter  Twigger  now  occupy  the  locality. 

The  Yorktown  and  Spring  Valley  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Churches. — In  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  town  are  two  Methodist  Churches,  the 
Yorktown  and  the  Spring  Valley  Churches,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  church  at  Croton  Lake,  have  since 
(about  1869)  constituted  a  single  charge.  Previously 
these  two  churches  were  connected  with  Croton  Circuit. 

The  deed  for  the  property  on  which  the  Yorktown 
Church  is  located  was  given  by  William  Palmer  and 
Eliza,  his  wife,  to  John  G.  Frost,  Abraham  Merritt 
and  Benjamin  F.  Wood,  July  5,  1866,  and  the  church 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  It  has 
(1884)  about  twenty-five  members,  and  about  forty 
Sunday-school  pupils.  The  stewards  are  Jacob  Hitch- 
cock, J.  H.  Palmer  and  Daniel  Carpenter. 

The  deed  for  the  Spring  Valley  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  bears  date  of  February  2,  1866,  and  the 
church  was  erected  the  same  year.  Meetings  were 
held  for  some  time  previously  in  the  house  of  a  col- 
ored man  named  Hedding,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
present  church.  It  has  about  twenty-five  members, 
and  about  thirty  Sunday-school  pupils.  The  stewards 
are  Seth  Fisher,  Alfred  Ackerly  and  Orson  Sarles. 

SUPERVISORS  AND  CLERKS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  CORTLANDT. 

Supervises. 

1760 '-75.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  I  1780-82.  Samuel  Haight. 
1775  »-79.  Joseph  Straug.  I  1783-87.  Joseph  Strang. 

Clerics. 

170O 3-09.  Moses  Travi6.  |     1770-87.  Joseph  Strang. 

SUPERVISORS  AND  CLERKS  OF  THE  TOWN  SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

Supervisors. 

1811-21.  Thomas  Tompkins. 


178S.      Joseph  Strang. 
1789-91.  Elijah  Lee. 
1792-95.  Ebenezer  White. 
1796-1802  Stephen  Lines. 
1803.      Ebenezer  White. 
1804-05.  Elijah  Lee. 
1806-07.  Peter  Lane. 
1808-10.  John  Conklin. 
1811.       Abraham  Requa. 
1812-13.  Nathaniel  Hyatt 


1822.       Abijah  Lee. 
1823-25.  Thomas  Tompkins. 
1826-27.  David  D.  Webbers. 
1828-30.  Barnardus  Montross. 
1831-32.  James  Underbill. 
1833-35.  Cornelius  F.  Ferris. 
1836-40.  Samuel  Fowler. 
1841-12.  Stephen  Lee. 
1813.        Barnardus  Montross. 


1  Record  of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  in  Clerk's  office  at  Yorktown. 

2  Records  of  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County. 

3  Record  of  Manor  of  Cortlandt. 
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1814-17. 

1848-49. 

1850-51. 

1852-53. 

1854-55. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858-60. 

1861-62. 

1863. 


Elias  Q.  Tompkins. 
Benjamin  D.  Miller. 
Isaac  L.  Tompkins. 
Abraham  R.  Strang. 
Lawrence  P.  Bostwick. 
Samuel  Fowler. 
Daniel  Strang. 
Dr.  Benj.  D.  Miller. 
John  Ii.  Tompkins. 
Benjamin  D.  Miller. 


1864. 

1865-66. 

1867-68. 

1869-70. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873-75. 

1876. 

1877-80. 

1881-85. 


1788-94. 

1795-1803. 

1804-09. 

1810-11. 

1812. 

1813-19. 

1820-25. 

1826-29. 

1830. 

1831-35. 

1836-38. 

1839-41. 

1842-45. 

1846-51. 

1852-54. 


Joseph  Straug. 
Stephen  Lines. 
Nathaniel  Hyatt. 
Thomas  Tompkins. 
Henry  White. 
Abraham  Purdy. 
Benjamin  Knapp. 
Joseph  Fowler. 
Cornelius  F.  Ferris. 
Samuel  Fowler. 
Wright  Frost. 
John  T.  Clements. 
Stephen  H.  Knapp. 
Enos  Lee. 

John  B.  Tompkins. 


CUrks. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857-61. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865-66. 
1867-68. 
1869-71. 
1872-73. 
1874. 
1875-77. 
1879-81. 

1SS2-S1. 

,  1885. 


Nathaniel  Cornell.* 
Stephen  II.  Knapp. 
Joseph  F.  Palmer. 
Elias  Q.  Horton. 
Joseph  F.  Palmer. 
James  C.  Travis. 
John  B.  Tompkins. 
Jesse  Ryder. 
John  W.  Carpenter. 
William  James  Horton. 


Alexander  Titus. 
John  B.  Tompkins. 
Egberts.  Fowler. 
Solomon  D.  Purdy. 
Randolph  M.  Lee. 
Solomon  D.  Purdy. 
Martin  Van  B.  Travis. 
David  Ryder. 
Stephen  F.  Horton. 
Francis  E  Foshay. 
Wni.  Emerson. 
George  W.  Mallett. 
Ferdinand  Horton. 
Constant  Whitney. 
Theo.  F.  Tompkins. 


The  town  contains  eleven  school  districts,  in  each 
of  which  is  located  a  school-house.  But  one  school- 
teacher is  employed  in  each  district.  In  1883  (the 
last  year  of  which  a  report  is  available)  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  scholars  in  each  district  was  as 
follows:  First,  34;  second,  18;  third,  20;  fourth,  31; 
fifth,  15;  sixth,  16;  seventh,  11 ;  eighth,  no  report; 
ninth,  21 :  tenth,  12  ;  eleventh,  10. 


1712   91 

(Manor  of  Cortlandt.) 

1782   1726 

(Middle  Ward  of  Manor  of  Cort- 
landt, 420  Refugees.) 

1790  1609 

1825    2045 

1830      2141 

1835    2212 


CENSUS  OF  YORKTOWN. 

1840  .  .  . 
1845  .  .  . 
1850  .  .  . 


1855  , 
1860  . 
1865  . 
1870  , 
1875 
1880  , 


.  2819 
.  2278 
.  2273 
.  2346 
.  2231 
.  2559 
.  2625 
.  2610 
.  2481 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOMERS. 
BY  CHARLES  E.  CULVER. 

Somers  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  northern 
tier  of  towns  in  Westchester  County,  and  is  distant 
from  the  county-seat  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  fifty 
miles  from  New  York  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  from  Albany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  North  Salem  and  Lewisboro,  west  by  Yorktown, 

*  Resigned  and  succeeded  by  Stephen  II.  Knapp. 
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and  north  by  Putnam  County,  and  south  by  Bedford 
and  New  Castle. 

Somen  was  carved  out  of  the  old  Cortlandt  Manor 
and  was  first  called  "  Stephen  Town."  All  of  this 
territory  was  first  represented  in  the  Hoard  of  County 
.Supervisors  by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  in  1700.  He 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  1778,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Major  Joseph  Strang,  a  resident  of  that 
part  of  Cortlandt  Manor  now  known  as  Yorktown. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Haight  in  1780,  1781 
and  1782,  when  Strang  again  served  from  1783  to 
1788.  On  the  4th  of  March  of  the  latter  year  Cort- 
landt Manor  was  divided  into  several  towns  and 
that  part  of  it  now  known  as  Somers  was  called 
Stephen  Town,  after  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt,  to  whom 
a  part  of  the  manor  was  allotted  in  1734.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  manor  was  divided 
into  three  wards  or  districts,  and  the  territory  of 
Yorktown  and  Stephen  Town  was  designated  as  the 
Middle  District  and  called  Hanover.  It  had  no  cor- 
porated  existence  and  was  not  represented  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Upon  the  erection  of  Stephen 
Town,  Hachaliah  Brown  was  chosen  as  the  supervisor 
of  the  town. 

During  the  succeeding  twenty  years  much  trouble 
was  experienced  by  the  settlers  in  loss  of  mail  matter 
and  goods,  from  the  fact  that  other  towns  of  the 
same  name  existed  in  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  in  1808  the  name  was  changed 
to  Somerstown,  in  honor  of  Captain  Richard  Somers, 
one  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  Tripolitan  War. 

Richard  Somers,  the  brave  naval  officer  after  whom 
the  town  is  named,  was  born  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  in 
1778,  and  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Richard  Somers,  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  in  1794.  Educated 
at  a  school  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Burlington 
Academy,  he  went  to  sea  in  1794,  became  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  navy  in  1798,  lieutenant  in 
1801,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  September 
4, 1804,  a  master  commander.  In  1803  he  commanded 
the  schooner  "  Nautilus,''  in  Commodore  Preble's 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  several  attacks  on  the  Tripolitan 
gun-boats;  himself  leading  one  of  the  attacking  di- 
visions and  Decatur  the  other.  He  volunteered  to  take 
the  ketch  "  Intrepid/'  fitted  up  as  a  fire-ship,  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  with  his  brave  comrades  lost 
his  life  by  its  premature  explosion. 

The  principal  streams  running  through  Somers  are 
the  Croton  on  its  eastern  boundary,  being,  in  fact,  the 
boundary  line  itself ;  the  Muscoot,  whose  course  runs 
southeasterly  from  near  the  northwest  corner  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  Croton  under  the 
north  shadow  of  Muscoot  Mountain,  and  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  southern  line  near  Croton 
Lake ;  Plum  Brook,  rising  in  Putnam  County  and 
flowing  southeast,  empties  into  the  Croton  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  town,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Golden 'a  Bridge;  Mill  Brook,  Bowing  southerly, 


empties  into  the  Muscoot;  and  Potash  Brook,  thus 
named  from  the  fact  that  early  in  the  century  a  pot- 
ash manufactory  was  established  thereon,  near  the 
present  village  of  Somers,  also  rises  in  Putnam 
County,  and  flowing  southeasterly,  empties  into 
Plum  Brook  about  one-half  mile  from  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  the  Croton  ;  Angle  Fly,  a  noted  trout 
stream,  rises  in  the  swamps  of  a  valley  west  of  Prim- 
rose Street,  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Mieajah 
Wright  (the  builder  of  Mount  Zion  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church),  and  flowing  south  empties  into  the 
Muscoot  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Nu-  • 
merous  other  small  streams,  fed  by  springs,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  town,  thus  making  thesection  eminently 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  northern 
portions  of  the  town,  high  ridges  are  the  prominent 
topographical  features,  in  which  lie  embedded  vast 
quantities  of  iron-ore,  some  of  which,  on  assay,  yield 
sixty-one  per  cent.,  although  as  yet  these  hidden 
treasures  have  not  been  worked  extensively.  Through 
the  town,  from  north  to  south,  run  three  prominent 
ridges,  which  were  the  sites  of  signal  fires  during  the 
aboriginal  ownership  of  the  land,  and  upon  which 
are  now  situated  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State. 
In  the  intervale  level,  well-watered  plains  are  found, 
which  show  evidences  of  having  been  the  bottoms  of 
extensive  lakes  or  basins  of  swiftly-flowing  rivers. 
The  slope  of  the  land  is  southeasterly  ;  the  rock  for- 
mation gneiss  and  granite  ;  the  soil  a  rich  loam,  with 
a  sub-stratum  of  clay.  Not  far  from  the  southern 
boundary,  and  near  the  Muscoot  River,  old  red  sand- 
stone crops  out  of  a  break  in  the  western  edge  of 
the  ridges  above  mentioned. 

When  the  partition  of  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  was 
made,  in  1734,  the  allotment  of  this  town  was  made: 
To  Mrs.  Margaret  Bayard,  lot  No.  5;  Phillip  Van 
Cortlandt,  lot  No.  6;  Andrew  Johnston,  lot  No.  7  ; 
Andrew  Miller,  part  of  north  lot  No.  8;  Stephen  De 
Lancy,  south  lot  No.  5  ;  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt, 
south  lot  No.  6;  and  half  of  lot  No.  7  to  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah Warren.  These  were  the  original  owners  of  the 
town  under  the  partition  of  the  manor.  Previous  to 
this  some  adventurous  spirits  from  Long  Island,  and 
beyond  the  present  Connecticut  line,  had  built  their 
lodges  in  the  wilderness  and  opened  a  friendly  com-, 
munication  with  the  resident  Indian  tribe.  Their 
homes  were  the  huts  of  the  frontiersmen  ;  their  sus- 
tenance depended  on  the  skill  with  which  they  used 
the  old  flint-lock,  or  made  the  rude  traps  for  the 
game  that  then  abounded  on  the  hills  of  Amaghpogh 
or  Amawalk.  At  this  date  some  evidences  of  these 
early  settlers  may  be  found,  far  from  highway  or 
prosperous  farm-houses,  but  still  significantly  point- 
ing out  their  silent  history  to  the  careful  searcher 
after  antiquities.  Later  on,  the  people  scattered  in 
families  and  went  farther  from  the  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  out  into  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Somers.  They  were  met  by  enterprising 
eastern  people,  who  came  from  the  salt  waters  of  the 
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Sound,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers'  home 
until,  at  last,  a  settlement  of  sturdy,  honest,  intelli- 
gent yeomanry  was  founded  and  maintained  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  which  extended  from  the 
Connecticut  River  on  the  east  to  Hudson's  River  on 
the  west.  Both  men  and  women  were  of  that  hardy 
class  of  pioneers  who  feared  no  toil,  no  hardship,  no 
danger,  worshipped  truth  and  made  a  home  which  in 
part  their  descendants  enjoy  to-day. 

On  April  Gth,  1736,  the  south  part  of  Great  Lot, 
No.  6,  which  was  allotted  to  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt, 
was  surveyed  by  Philip  Verplanck,  and  divided  into 
twenty-two  lots.  A  map  of  this  tract  made  at  the 
time  shows  that  on  lots  11,  12  and  22  there  were 
houses.  Lot  22  was  at  the  junction  of  Plum  Brook 
with  "Grootan," — Croton  River, — the  lots  10  and  11, 
were  west  of  the  former,  bordering  on  Great  Lot 
No.  5. 

A  later  map,  date  unknown,  shows  the  lots  in  pos- 
session of  the  following  persons: 

No.  1,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Great  Lot  border- 
ing on  Croton  River  and  Great  Lot  5,  Joseph  Morten, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres.  No.  2,  north  of 
No.  1,  William  Williams,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  acres.  No.  3,  a  triangular  tract,  bounded  west 
by  1  and  2,  south  by  Croton  River,  Joseph  Morten, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres.  No.  4,  north  of 
No.  2,  Henry  Sommers,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  acres.  This  lot  on  the  old  map  is  marked  No. 
6.  Nos.  4  and  5  on  the  old  map  are  marked  in  the 
later  map  as  >a>.  5,  Pelah  Mead,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  acres.  Nos.  4,  5  and  6  extend  north  to 
the  Muscoot  River.  Nos.  7  and  8,  north  of  4,  5  and 
6  and  the  Muscoot  River,  are  marked  respectively  to 
Abijah  Crossey,  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and 
Obadiah  Purdy,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres. 
No.  9,  north  of  8,  John  Brown,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres.  Daniel  Durgee  is  marked  as  in  pos- 
session of  lot  No.  10,  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
which  borders  east  on  Croton  River,  below  the  mouth 
of  Plum  Brook.  No.  6  (on  the  old  map  No.  17)  is 
marked  to  Joseph  Griffin,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  acres,  on  which  was  a  house.  This  tract  borders 
east  on  the  Croton  River,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muscoot.  These  persons  were  doubtless  lessees 
under  Van  Cortlandt,  and  later,  perhaps,  became  pur- 
chasers. 

On  March  20,  1762,  Andrew  Johnson  leased  to 
John  Hempstead  a  certain  lot  of  land,  lying  and 
being  at  Plum  Brook,  in  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt, 
which  was  then  known  as  farm  No.  4,  west  range, 
and  a  part  of  Great  Lot  No.  7.  This  was  again  leased 
to  the  same  by  the  heirs  of  Johnson,  after  the  latter's 
death.  The  lease  is  dated  June  24, 1772.  John  Hemp- 
stead was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  under 
the  Van  Cortlandt  heirs,  and  the  site  of  his  house, 
though  nearly  obliterated,  can  yet  be  discerned  on  the 
central  ridge  of  the  town.  His  descendants  still  live 
in  the  town  in  the  persons  of  his  great-great-grand- 


children, Mrs.  C.  E.  Culver,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Perry,  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Light,  while  of  his  great-grandchildren  three 
only  survive — Hiram  Hitt,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
Phebe  Darby,  of  Syracuse  ;  and  Mrs.  Jerusha  Corsa,  of 
Somers,  all  of  them  over  seventy  years  of  age.  John 
Hempstead's  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  the  burial-ground 
on  Somers'  Plain,  with  this  inscription  : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory 
of 

Johu  Hempstead, 
who  departed  this  life 
the  2Gth  of  April,  1801, 
Aged  107  years,  5  mos.  &  21  ds. 

ilow  few  can  reach  those  years  of  time, 
Which  here  are  numbered  to  our  view, 

Since  death  calls  most  while  in  their  prime, 
And  leaves  behind  so  aged  few." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
same  John  Hempstead  was,  by  trade,  a  builder,  and 
erected  the  first  house  in  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
owning  and  occupying  the  same  for  some  years. 
Afterwards  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  Stephen  Van 
Cortlandt  sub-divided  and  disposed  of  their  various 
tracts  of  land  to  parties  whose  descendants  still  oc- 
cupy the  same.  Out  of  the  immense  tract  comprising 
the  present  four  towns  of  the  northern  tier,  which 
comprised  the  Van  Cortlandt  manor  and  for  which 
a  quit  rental  of  forty  shillings  per  annum  was  paid, 
about  eleven  hundred  acres  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  This  land  is  situated 
in  the  southern  central  part  of  the  town  of  Somers 
and  has  been  leased  to  resident  farmers  for  the  past 
seventy  years. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1760,  Samuel  Bayard  grante  d 
to  Hachaliah  Brown,  of  Rye,  "all  that  tract  of  land 
being  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Mattor  of  Cort- 
landt, bounded  North  by  the  dividing  line  of  Dutch- 
ess and  Westchester,  to  the  line  of  Phillips'  upper 
patent.  West  by  lot  of  Andrew  Johnston,  South  by 
bounds  of  Samuel  Brown,  and  East  by  Croton 
river."  In  the  year  1762  Andrew  Johnson  again 
conveyed  to  Hachaliah  Brown  "  all  that  lot  of  land 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  lot  No.  6,  East  range,  and 
being  part  of  North  lot  No.  7  at  Plum  Brook,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Hachaliah  Brown  became,  next  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Van  Cortlandts,  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  the  town.  His  original  grant  included 
the  water  privileges  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
town,  on  the  Kitchewan  or  Croton  River,  near  the 
present  village  of  Croton  Falls.  The  descendants  of 
these  first  owners  still  occupy  a  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal lands.  In  1772,  on  the  3d  of  December,  the 
devisees  of  Andrew  Johnston  conveyed  to  Lewis 
Bailey  farm  No.  9  in  west  range  of  lot  No.  7.  In 
1775  the  executors  and  heirs  of  Johnston  conveyed 
to  Abraham  Theale  certain  lands  situated  on  this 
same  stream,  Plum  Brook.  Again,  in  1793,  we  find 
John  Johnson,  executor  of  Andrew  Johnson,  deed- 
ing to  Benjamin  Green,  of  Stepheutown,  a  farm  in 
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the  northeast  corner  of  lot  No.  4,  west  range,  being 
part  of  Andrew  Johnson's  Great  Lot  No.  7.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  lots  were  subdivided  and  re- 
subdivided  by  the  successive  heirs  of  the  original 
families.  Among  the  families  to  whom  these  lands 
were  conveyed  we  find  the  names  of  the  Browns, 
Baileys,  Teeds,  Greens,  Travises,  Carpenters,  Owens 
and  Mortons. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  purchase  of  land  from 
the  Indians  by  Stephanus  Van  Cortland t  in  1699  was 
within  the  limits  of  Somers,  but  the  deed  distinctly 
says,  "  beginning  on  the  south  side  of  Kightawonck 
river,  and  so  along  said  river."  The  location  of  this 
tract  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain 
it  is  not  within  the  present  limits  of  Somers. 

Evidence  is  plentiful  that  this  territory  was  used 
largely  as  a  hunting-ground  by  the  various  branches 
of  Indian  tribes  that  visited  and  crossed  its  ridges  and 
vales.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  on  the  westerly 
ridges  and  high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Amawalk 
Mountain.  In  this  section  arrow  heads  of  different 
sizes  are  yearly  turned  up  by  the  plow,  while  smooth, 
round  stones  of  flinty  composition  are  to  be  met  with 
frequently.  On  the  top  of  this  elevation  of  land  is  a 
smooth  plateau  where  a  number  of  Indian  graves  were 
found,  this  evidently  having  been  selected  by  them 
for  a  burial  place.  Near  this  plateau  is  a  large  never- 
failing  spring  of  the  purest  cold  water.  From  this  point 
one  of  the  grandest  views  in  this  region  maybe  ob- 
tained. To  the  west,  the  line  of  blue  hills  beyond 
the  Hudson  stand  boldly  outlined  ;  to  the  south,  the 
bluffy  margin  of  Long  Island  Sound  appears  ;  to  the 
east,  the  undulating  surface  of  Eastern  Connecticut, 
while  away  over  the  hills  of  Putnam  County  lie  scat- 
tered the  thrifty  farms  and  hamlets  nearly  to  its 
northern  line.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  lighted 
signal  fires  of  the  original  owners  of  this  soil  as  they 
flashed  from  ridge  to  ridge  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Connecticut  Rivers,  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  foe,  or  calling  distant  sachems  to  the  council  fire. 
Just  south  of  this  spot  and  on  the  farm  of  Stephen 
Reynolds  is  a  large  boulder,  some  seven  feet  by  fivej 
and  four  feet  in  height,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  an  open  space  between  pieces  of  woodland. 
Near  one  end  is  a  perfectly  smooth,  circular,  bowl- 
shaped  hollow,  holding  perhaps  twelve  quarts,  which 
has  evidently  been  used  as  an  Indian  mill.  Arrow- 
heads of  black  flint  have  also  been  found  embedded 
in  oak  and  other  species  of  trees  in  the  woodlands 
bordering  this  vicinity. 

Amawalk  was  an  Indian  village  in  1(509,  and  still 
retains  its  original  name.  Other  evidences  of  a  like 
nature  as  those  recorded  above  have  been  found  on 
the  eastern  ridges  of  the  town,  but  they  are  mostly 
confined  to  a  territory  extending  from  southeast  to 
northwest  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width, 
(bime  abounded  in  these  forests,  and  fish  were  plenti- 
ful in  the  numerous  streams.  Even  to  the  present 
dav  the  smaller  brooks  are  eagerly  visited  in  the 


season  by  the  angler  for  the  trout  which  breed  in  the 
clear,  cold  spring  water  that  flows  swiftly  over  their 
stony  beds.  Deer  were  numerous  here  as  recently  as 
1780,  and  some  were  shot  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  This  was  the  probable  attrac- 
tion of  these  regions  for  the  red  men. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  town  are  unsur- 
passed in  the  county.  The  numerous  intersecting 
streams,  the  rich  intervales  and  plains,  the  fine  pas- 
turage of  the  uplands,  all  combine  to  make  Somers  a 
favored  territory  in  this  respect.  Along  the  valleys 
of  the  Croton  and  Muscoot  Rivers  the  soil  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  any  kind  of  grain  in  abundance, 
w  hile  the  higher  lands  are  eminently  fitted  for  graz- 
ing. In  the  early  days  of  its  history  the  attention  of 
its  people  was  mainly  directed  to  the  fattening  of  cat- 
tle for  the  markets  of  the  cities.  Its  near  contiguity 
to  New  York,  and  the  excellent  facilities  afforded  by 
the  turnpike  road  running  directly  through  the  town 
to  that  metropolis,  rendered  the  transportation  of 
large  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  Hence  the  early  farmers  engaged  extensive- 
ly in  this  trade  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  far- 
mer who  was  not  also  a  drover.  The  practice  was  to 
go  to  some  of  the  western  and  northern  counties  and 
purchase  large  herds  of  cattle,  bring  them  here  and 
fatten  them  on  the  farm,  then  drive  them  to  New 
Y'ork  or  Boston  markets.  It  was  in  this  way  that  many 
of  the  residents  of  the  town  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
large  property.  The  New  York  Gazetteer,  of  an  early 
date,  says  of  this  traffic :  "  The  village  of  Somers'  Plain 
is  the  principal  market  of  lean  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  brought  hither  from  various  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  supply  the  wants  occasioned  by  the 
sales  of  fattened  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  butchers  of 
New  Yrork.  The  farmers  of  this  county  carry  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  this  way,  and  droves  are  annu- 
ally and  almost  constantly  arriving  from  the  inland 
regions,  some  from  one  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  miles,  to  replace  the  consumption." 
From  1825  to  1850  there  was  an  average  of  five  thou- 
sand head  of  horned  cattle  annually  fattened  in  this 
district  for  the  New  Y'ork  markets.  There  were  also 
kept  at  this  period  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  wool 
crop  was  no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
farmer.  There  are  no  certain  means  of  arriving  at 
the  values  of  these  productions  in  this  early  time,  but 
one  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  a  slight  in- 
dication. TheCroton  turnpike  was  organized  in  1807, 
running  from  southeast  directly  through  Somers  to 
Sing  Sing.  It  was  the  main  highway  to  the  markets 
of  New  Y'ork.  Through  the  gates  of  this  turnpike 
sheep  were  passed  free  of  toll  and  cattle  at  twenty-live 
per  cent,  discount.  These  latter  were  charged  by  the 
score.  At  one  of  the  gates  on  this  high  road  two  drov- 
ers alone  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the 
year  1839,  while  the  total  receipts,  over  one-half  of 
which  were  for  cattle,  from  this  one  gate,  for  the  same 
year,  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  thus 
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showing  partially  the  extent  of  this  business.  With 
the  advent  of  railroads  and  the  increased  demands  of 
the  larger  population  of  the  city,  there  came  a  change 
to  the  agriculturists  of  the  town,  and  the  production 
of  milk  became  the  leading  industry  of  the  farm.  At 
remunerative  prices  this  was  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come, and  for  many  years  great  and  small  farms  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  until  at  present  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  farmer  who  is  not  a  milk  producer.  Yards  of 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  cows  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  supply  of  milk  ranges  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  three  thousand  quarts  per  day  shipped  to 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis,  while  the  production 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 
the  farmer  purchasing  his  supplies  in  the  market  and 
devoting  the  resources  of  his  farm  to  the  production 
of  milk  exclusively.  The  farms  of  Somers  range  in 
extent  from  seventy-five  to  three  hundred  acres  each, 
and  in  many  instances  much  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  a  matter 
which  was  greatly  neglected  in  the  earlier  days. 
Thousands  of  trees  of  choice  fruit  dot  the  hillsides 
and  northern  slopes  of  the  town  and  are  sought  by  the 
shippers  to  foreign  markets,  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  ten  thousand  barrels  of  first-class 
apples  are  annually  produced  in  the  town,  some 
seasons  exceeding  this  amount.  The  average 
price  paid  at  the  farm  is  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  barrel.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
the  town  in  1877  was  $1,455,455;  1880,  $1,170,9(56; 
1884,  $1,078,941— showing  a  slight  decrease.  The 
rude  farm-houses  of  the  past  have  been  replaced  with 
elegant  dwellings  and  the  various  appointments  of 
the  farm  buildings  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
age.  Many  of  our  townsmen  sit  in  their  cosy  libra- 
ries or  elegantly  furnished  parlors,  surrounded  with 
the  luxurious  improvements  of  the  age,  on  the  very 
site  where  stood  the  two-roomed  log  house  of  their 
grandsires,  with  its  rude  furniture  and  its  walls  pierced 
with  loop-holes,  to  defend  it  from  the  approaching 
foe.  The  change  has  been  complete  and  the  days  of 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  hardy  pioneers  have  gone, 
so  that,  while  there  is  an  undoubted  increase  of  intel- 
lectuality, the  physique  of  the  population  has  deteri- 
orated and  the  bodily  strength  and  vigor  of  the  early 
settlers  have  become  comparatively  rare. 

The  principal  manufacturing  interest  of  the  town 
was  for  a  time  conducted  at  the  place  and  in  the  build- 
ings described  further  on  as  St.  Joseph's  College.  Pre- 
vious to  1860  there  were  located  at  this  place  a  fulling- 
mill  and  grist-mill  and  at  one  time  a  foundry,  but  the 
trade  was  simply  a  local  one  and  no  large  amount  of 
capital  was  invested  ;  the  most  extensive  was.  perhaps, 
the  cloth-dressing  establishment  of  Reuben  C.  Var- 
nall  in  this  vicinity.  Just  northwest  of  this  place,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Muscoot,  called  Mill  Brook,  were,  in 
1800,  located  the  paper-mills  and  woolen-mills  of 
Wallace  &  Miller.  During  the  War  of  1812  Daniel, 
Abram  and  Charles  Miller  were  in  partnership  in  the 
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woolen-mills  on  this  stream  and  filled  a  large  govern- 
ment contract  for  cloths  and  cassimeres  for  the  army. 
After  the  war  closed  the  firm  dissolved  and  the  cloth- 
mills  became  paper-mills.  These,  in  turn,  were  aban- 
doned some  forty  years  ago.  In  the  year  1804-65  the 
property  now  owned  by  the  Christian  Brothers  was 
purchased  by  George  Juengst,  who  was  a  German  and 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  sewing  machines.  He 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  place,  remodeled 
some  of  the  old  mill  buildings  and  erected  a  large 
factory  and  other  buildings.  He  also  erected  a  dam 
across  the  Muscoot  River,  at  the  west  side  of  the  cir- 
cular plateau)  upon  which  his  factory  and  foundries  - 
were  located,  thus  giving  him  the  best  water-power  in 
the  county.  The  dam  was  constructed  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, bolted  and  cemented  together,  dressed  stones 
of  from  two  to  four  tons  in  weight  being  used  and 
lined  with  brick  work.  The  bed  of  the  stream  in  this 
narrow  gorge  is  solid  rock,  which,  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  has  been  worn  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes, 
presenting,  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  water  is  low  be- 
low the  dam,  a  weird  appearance,  inclosed  as  it  is  by 
perpendicular  hills,  covered  with,  forest  trees  and 
creeping  vines. 

After  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  in  1866,  a 
stock  company  was  formed  by  Mr.  Juengst  to  manu- 
facture the  Empire  Sewing-Machine,  which  was  cov- 
ored  with  his  patents,  and  business  was  begun  at  once. 
The  place  then  took  the  name  of  Empireville.  Here 
for  a  few  years  was  a  busy  community.  From  seventy 
to  one  hundred  hands  were  constantly  employed,  be- 
sides the  work  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  at  times  of  greater  activity.  The  raw  mate- 
rial, for  use  at  the  works,  was  transported  from  Ka- 
tonah,  on  the  Harlem  railroad,  three  mi  es  distant, 
and  the  finished  machines  were  shipped  from  that 
station.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  machines  per 
week  were  finished  and  shipped. 

Thus  matters  progressed  for  some  five  years,  when, 
the  city  of  New  York  having  purchased  the  water  at 
Lake  Mahopac,  the  outlet  of  which  is  the  Muscoot 
River,  and  having,  by  the  terms  of  this  purchase,  ob- 
tained the  power  to  confine  the  waters  in  the  lake 
basin  during  the  summer  season,  destroyed  the  value 
of  the  immense  water-power  at  Empireville.  and  the 
gigantic  wheel,  which,  with  its  systems  of  cogs  and 
belts,  gave  the  hum  of  busy  trade  to  the  numerous 
lathes  and  spindles  in  the  great  factory,  ceased  its 
revolutions.  The  property  was  sold  to  the  Reming- 
tons, of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Empire  merged  into  the 
Remington  Sewing-Machine  in  1871,  thus  closing  up 
the  prosperous  manufacturing  interest  of  Somers.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  up  to  about  forty 
years  ago,  a  paper-mill,  clothier's  works  and  grist-mill 
were  located  at  Owensville  (now  Croton  Falls),  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town.  They  were  owned  and 
operated  by  John  Owen,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist.  The  water  privileges  of  Somers  are  excellent 
and  the  hydraulic  power  unsurpassed  at  points  on 
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either  branch  of  the  Croton  River,  the  Muscoot  River, 
and  Plum  Brook,  but  the  purchase  of  the  water  before 
alluded  to  by  the  city  of  New  York,  has  effectually 
Battled  the  question  of  any  extensive  manufacturing 
interests  being  located  on  any  of  these  streams. 

In  183.)  the  population  of  the  town  was  1900  ;  in 
1840,  2082;  in  1850,1782;  in  1360,2012;  in  1875, 
1631  ;  in  1880, 1630. 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  thirty 
years  ago,  or  in  1855,  was  81,366,533.  Now  it  is  81,- 
278,635.  In  1855,  which  was  previous  to  the  active 
production  of  milk,  which  has  since  supplanted 
all  other  industries,  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
in  the  town  was  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds ;  of  cheese  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  ;  Somers  being  the 
third  town  in  the  county  in  these  products;  at  present 
not  one-fortieth  of  that  amount  of  butter  is  produced 
and  no  cheese  is  manufactured  for  market,  The  land 
area  of  the  town  is  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  acres,  nine-tenths  of>  which  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  milk.  The  forest  trees  are  being 
felled  and  are  rapidly  vanishing  from  the  view  to  give 
more  pasturage  facilities,  while  at  every  station  on 
the  railroads  leading  to  this  vicinity  are  cars  loaded 
with  brewers'  grains,  or  the  refuse  of  the  starch  facto- 
ries, which  are  purchased  in  the  cities  and  fed  to  the 
cows  in  the  country  to  make,  in  return,  milk  for  the 
cities. 

Political  History  — In  the  old  town-books  ap- 
pear the  following  "  Records  of  the  proceedings 
from  the  first  town-meeting  of  the  people  of  Steph- 
eutown,  being  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-eight,  whereof 
William  Horton,  Esq.,  was  chosen  town  clerk.  The 
first  Tuesday  in  April  in  the  above  year  written,  the 
people  of  Stephentown  met  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Green  for  choosing  town  officers  and  other  necessary 
business  of  the  town  for  the  ensuing  year.'' 

William  Horton,  Esq.,  town  clerk. 
Hachaliah  Brawn,  supervisor. 

Obadiah  Punly,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Herman  Hilliker,  Samuel  Green, 
assessors. 

John  Stedwell,  Jacob  Lent,  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Benjamin  Green,  constalile  and  collector.    Jacob  Lent,  security. 

Marv  P-inckncy,  Murtba  Osburn,  Benjamin  Green,  pound  masters. 

David  Montross,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Reuben  Wright,  Thomas  Sea" 
niour,  Nathan  Brown,  Abram  Hrown,  Joseph  Griffin,  Archer  Heed, 
Win.  Powell,  John  o.  Bryant,  fence  and  damage  viewers. 

Thadileus  Mead,  William  Teed,  Jr.,  John  Uallock,  Joseph  Horton, 
Joseph  Gritton,  David  Montross,  John  Montross,  William  lleadle,  William 
Horton,  William  l'owell,  Levi  Parent,  Moses  Tompkins,  Joseph  Iladen, 
Abram  I  nderhill,  Jonathan  Travis,  overseers  of  highways. 

"  Yoted  at  the  above  meeting,  that  no  person  is  to 
block  Croton  River  untill  the  15th  day  of  May  next 
in  the  forfeiture  of  Ten  Pounds." 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  practice  to  place 
logs  of  wood  or  walls  of  stone  in  the  streams,  nearly 
"blocking"  them,  and  in  the  narrow  aperture  thus 
produced  for  the  waters  to  flow  through,  to  cause 
nets  or  huge  wicker-baskets  to  be  placed  to  catch 


the  fish.  Thus  we  find  that  one  of  the  first  town  or- 
dinances related  to  fisheries.  Even  then  protection 
had  extended  to  fish.  Again  :  Yoted  also,  that  no  j 
rams  are  to  run  at  large  from  the  20th  day  of  August 
untill  the  5th  day  of  November  following.  Also 
voted,  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Green,  Innkeeper,  in  Stephentown."  This 
record  of  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  town  is  con- 
tained in  a  ledger  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  is  in 
clear,  careful,  old  style  handwriting  and  concise  in 
expression.  It  was  not  the  first  time  Hachaliah 
Brown  had  occupied  the  supervisor's  position,  as  he 
had  held  the  same  office  in  Upper  Salem  two  years 
previously.  William  Horton,  the  town  clerk,  was  a 
farmer  and  merchant,  residing  on  the  estate  now  be- 
longing to  Charles  G.  Teed,  his  grandson.  The 
country  store  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Lovell 
Street  and  the  Peekskill  road,  and  for  many  years 
was  called  "  Teed's  Corner,"  as,  in  after-years,  Charles 
and  William  Teed  continued  the  mercantile  business 
here.  It  was  a  central  part  of  the  town,  on  a  line 
from  east  to  west.  A  few  rods  from  this  corner  was 
the  inn  of  Benjamin  Green,  where  the  town-meetings 
were  held.  The  house — a  large  two-story  building, 
plain  and  substantial — is  still  in  good  condition  and 
is  owned,  together  with  the  farm,  by  Randolph  Aus- 
tin, who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Somers.  At  this  time  the  hills  of  the  town  were 
thickly  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak,  hickory,  ash 
and  chestnut,  and  the  farms  were,  in  many  instances, 
but  clearings  on  the  upland  and  meadow  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  streams.  As  this  date  was  directly  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  money  was  scarce  in  the 
town  and  exchange  was  the  mercantile  method 
adopted.  Farms  were  purchased  from  the  Yan 
Cortlandt  family  and  paid  for  in  wheat  and  money.  It 
seems,  however,  that  some  property  was  vested  in  the 
cause  of  the  later  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  we  find 
records  in  1789,  the  next  year  after  the  erection  of  the 
township,  of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  as  follows:  ' 

"We,  the  subscribers,  being  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Stephen 
Town,  in  the  County  of  Westchester  and  two  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  said  County,  upon  the  application  of  Reuben  Wright  Respecting  the 
Manumitting  his  Slaves,  one  named  Dinah,  aged  Twenty-one  year.-,  and 
one  named  Sib,  aged  Nineteen  years.  We  having  examined  into  said 
Business  agreeable  to  the  form  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  Concerning 
Slate*,  |  asscd  ili.  '  day  February .  ITSs.  do  Certify  that  the  said 
slaves  are  under  Fifty  years  of  age  and  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide 
for  themselves,  anil  do  allow  the  same  to  be  recorded.  Given  under  our 
hands  this  IS*  day  of  Aug.,  1789. 

"  Filtered  and  recorded  2.r>,h  Sep.,  1789. 

"Abram  Brows,  Thomas  1  sof.iiiiii  i,  Ortrteert  nf  the  Poor. 

"  Will  I  AM    HoRTOS,  BKS.ItMIX  STEVKSSOS,  .'»•',  ... 

"William  Hortos,  T^irti  Clerk," 

Then  follow  similar  records  regarding  the  manu- 
mission of  one  "Prince"  by  Hachaliah  Brown,  in 
1792,  and  "  Richard  "  by  the  same,  in  1807.  The  last 
entry  is  the  manumission  of  two  slaves,  named 
"  Lewis  "  and  "  Mathias,"  by  Lewis  Brown,  in  1823. 

They  bad  an  excise  board  in  these  days,  it  seems, 
for,  on  date  of  March  2,  171H),  we  find  : 
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"  Excise  sold  this  year:                                                £  »• 

Benjamin  Haight  3  10  0 

Benjamin  Green  2  10  0 

William  Martin  2  0  0 

Micajah  Wright                                                    2  0  0." 

At  a  later  date  is  the  following  record  of  the  first 
regular  license  granted  in  the  town  : 

"Westchester  County.  We,  Abraham  Brown,  Robert  Graham  and 
Daniel  Quick  (Commissionors  for  Granting  Excisp  for  the  town  of 
Stephen  Town,  iu  said  County,  for  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Two),  do  hereby  resolve  that  O/.ias  Osburu,  William  Green, 
Benjamin  Green,  John  Hubard,  Hacaliah  Bailey  shall  be  Licensed  and 
permuted  to  keep  an  Inn  or  Tavern,  and  to  Retail  Strong  or  Spiritous 
Li'iuors  under  Five  Gallons  to  be  Drunken  in  their  Respective  Dwelling- 
houses  and  Stores,  Each  of  them  Seperately  untill  the  First  Tuesday  of 
May  next,  etc.    Given  over  our  hand  the  fourth  Day  of  May,  1802. 

11  Abraham  Brown,  ") 

"  RoitEiiT  Graham,  0»mmUsioners. 

"Daniel  Qiiok."  I 

At  the  town-meeting  held  in  1790,  it  was  "  Voted 
for  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Croton  River,  at  or 
m  ar  the  spot  where  the  old  bridge  formerly  stood,  by 
the  name  of  Golding's  Bridge."  A  very  neat  iron 
structure  now  spans  the  river  at  this  point,  erected 
by  the  King  Iron  Bridge  Company.,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
under  the  supervision  of  James  P.  Teed  and  John  C. 
Holmes,  supervisors  of  Somers  and  Lewisboro'. 
The  name  has  been  corrupted  from  Golding's  to 
Gulden's  Bridge,  the  place  having  received  its  name 
from  Abraham  Golding,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity 
and  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town.  He, 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  are  buried  in  the 
grave-yard  of  Mount  Zion  Church,  of  which  society 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers. 

The  jury  list  for  the  town  in  1819  included  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  names.  On  July  1,  1830,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  names  recorded.  The 
present  number  is  eighty-six.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  town,  fences  were  scarce  and  the  timber  was  in 
many  places  dense  in  growth ;  it  was,  therefore,  not 
uncommon  for  stock  to  wander  away  from  its  owners. 
Hence  we  find  recorded  a  list  or,  as  it  is  termed  "A 
Record  of  Marks  "  by  which  this  stock  was  to  be 
identified.  There  was  also  a  law  that  any  stock, 
horses,  sheep,  or  cattle  that  had  strayed  into  the  in- 
elosure  of  a  person  should  be  described  and  recorded 
at  once  on  the  town  records.  We  find  "  William 
Horton's  Ear  mark  is  a  half  penny  the  under  side  of 
the  Near  Ear  and  a  half-penny  the  upper  side  of  the 
Ear."  "  Hachaliah  Brown's  Ear  mark  is  two  slits  on 
the  Near  Ear,  otherwise  called  a  Fleur-de-lis  and  a 
nick  the  under  side  of  the  Off  Ear."  "Samuel 
Green's  mark,  a  swallow  fork  on  the  Near  Ear, 
and  a  half-penny  under  the  Off  Ear,"  etc.,  etc., 
thus  making  the  matter  of  identification  a  com- 
paratively easy  task.  The  town-meetings  were  usually 
held  at  the  house  of  Benjami'i  Green  or  at  the  store 
of  C.  G.  &  W.  E.  Teed  with  an  occasional  variation 
to  the  house  of  Uel  Todd,  which  was  situated  about 
three  miles  south  of  Benjamin  Green's  and  more  cen- 
tral in  location  north  and  south.  In  1840  a  portion 
of  the  town,  including  Pine's  Bridge,  was  annexed  to 


New  Castle,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  residents 
of  the  southern  corner  of  Somers  to  travel  some  miles 
around  Croton  Lake  to  attend  a  town-meeting.  After 
this  the  town  elections  were  held  at  Teed's  corner 
until  they  were  called  at  Somerstown  Plain,  where 
they  are  now  held.  In  1820  a  bounty  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  was  voted  for  every  fox  killed  in  the 
town.  In  1885  a  bounty  of  one  and  one-half  cents 
was  voted  for  the  same.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
supervisors  and  town-clerks  of  the  town. 


SUPERVISORS. 


1788-91  .  . 

.  Hachaliah  Brown. 

1851-53  . 

.  Silas  Gregory. 

1791-1807  . 

.  Abram  Brown. 

1853-54  . 

.  Israel  Green. 

1807-15  .  . 

.  Joseph  Owen. 

1854-56  . 

.  Wm.  Marshall,  Jr. 

1817-18  .  . 

.  Joseph  Owen. 

1856-57  . 

.  Joseph  Reynolds. 

1818-33  .  . 

.  Stephen  Brow  n,  Jr. 

1857-58  . 

.  Silas  Gregory. 

1833-37-  . 

.  Gerard  Crane. 

1858-62  . 

.  Wm.  Marshall,  Jr. 

1837-41  .  . 

.  Win.  Marshall. 

1862-67  . 

.  Wm.  E.  Teed. 

1841-44  .  . 

.  Israel  Green. 

1844-45  .  . 

.  Stephen  Brown,  Jr. 

1869.  .  . 

1845-46  .  . 

.  Israel  Green. 

1870-71  . 

.  Wm.  E.  Teed. 

1846-48  .  . 

.  Silas  Gregory. 

1872.  .  . 

1848-49  .  . 

.  Jesse  Horton. 

1873-74  . 

.Jesse  G.  Carpenter. 

1849-50  .  . 

.  Wm.  E.  Teed. 

1875-79  . 

.  Thaddeus  Crane. 

1850-51  .  . 

.  Joseph  Griffin. 

1880.  .  . 

James  P.  Teed.i 

TOWN 

CLERKS. 

1788-94  .  . 

.  Wm.  Horton. 

1845-49  . 

.  .  Wm.  E.  Tweed. 

1794-1815  . 

.  Samuel  Green. 

1850-51  . 

.  .  Israel  Green. 

1815-35  .  . 

.  Fred.  J.  Coffin. 

1852.  .  . 

.  .  Wm.  Turk. 

1835-41  .  . 

.  Israel  Green. 

1853-61  . 

.  .  Win.  Gerritsen. 

1842.  .  .  . 

.  John  Green. 

1862 

1843.  .  .  . 

.  Wm.  E.  Teed. 

1863-74  . 

.  .  Wm.  Gerritsen. 

1844.  .  .  . 

.  Fred.  I.  Coffin. 

1875  .  .  . 

.  Jacob  W.  Tompkins.'-' 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  alternate 
the  choice  for  supervisor  between  the  two  political 
parties,  giving  no  opposition  to  the  candidate  who 
would  best  conserve  the  interests  of  the  tax -payers. 
In  1884  the  total  vote  of  Somers  was  four  hundred 
and  eleven,  being  for  judges  of  appeals,  .'he  Presi- 
dential vote  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-one.  In 
1880  it  was  four  hundred  and  four.  The  average  vote 
of  the  town  for  many  years  has  been  some  three 
hundred  and  forty.  In  the  election  of  1800,  when 
Jefferson  ran  for  President,  ten  votes  were  cast  for 
him  in  this  town,  one  of  the  ten  voters  being  Ebene- 
zer  Frost,  the  father  of  Munson  E.  Frost,  of  West 
Somers.  Eobert  Graham,  whose  name  frequently  ap- 
pears on  the  town  records,  was  one  of  the  deputies 
from  the  county  to  attend  the  Provincial  Convention 
on  April  20,  1775,  at  New  York,  to  choose  delegates 
to  represent  the  colony  at  the  Continental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  second  Provincial 
Congresses.  Frederick  J.  Coffin,  the  surrogate  of  the 
county  in  1846,  was  also  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Somers.  In  1812  Captain  Lewis  Brown  reported,  as 
one  of  the  officers  to  collect  military  taxables,  five 
Quakers  in  the  town  whose  taxes  were  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  four  dollars  each,  making 
twenty  dollars,  for  which  warrants  were  issued  for 
collection. 


1  Present  incumbent  of  the  office. 

-  fhesent  InrniiilioiK. 
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Tlie  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
Somen  in  1808  was  $3317.57.  In  1815  it  was 
$5,773.70,  and  in  1885  it  is  $1,278,635".  In  1883  it 
was  "  voted  to  raise  by  tax  $750  to  build  a  bridge 
over  Muscoot  River,  near  the  mill  of  Win.  and 
George  Nelson,  provided  the  Legislature  of  that  year 
did  not  pass  a  bill  which  would  cause  the  said  bridge 
to  be  overflowed."  The  Aqueduct  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  hence  the  action  of  the  town  was 
void.  This  bill,  which  provides  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  or  dams  across  the  Croton  River  in  order  to 
secure  an  increased  water  supply  in  New  York,  will 
submerge  much  of  the  valuable  landed  property  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  together  with  a  large 
extent  of  the  existing  highways. 

Military  History. — During  the  Revolutionary 
period  the  town  was  known  as  Hanover.  This  sec- 
tion was  overrun  by  marauding  bands  of  "  Cowboys  " 
and  "Skinners."  Back  and  forth  over  this  section 
swept  these  bands  of  plunderers,  robbing,  burning 
and  killing  indiscriminately.  The  cattle  of  the  set- 
tlers were  driven  into  the  British  camp  and  the  goods  ! 
were  divided  among  the  captors.  Some  names  have 
been  preserved,  as  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  ser- 
vice during  this  period.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  an 
ensign.  Of  the  private  soldiers  little  or  nothing  is 
known  definitely.  During  the  war,  at  different  times, 
many  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county,  fled  to  this  section  and 
became  settlers  of  the  town.  In  this  way  William 
Horton  and  wife  came  from  White  Plains  on  horse- 
back, bringing  with  them  all  they  had  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  their  property,  inclosed  in  a  sack  and  placed 
across  the  horse's  back.  They  settled  at  the  point 
afterward  known  as  Teed's  Corners.  Mr.  Horton  was 
the  first  town  clerk  of  Somers.  It  was  also  in  this 
vicinity  that  Enoch  Crosby  and  Luther  Kinnicutt  both 
began  their  careers  as  the  the  secret  agents  of  the 
American  army.  Within  the  borders  of  the  town  the 
wives  of  these  men  are  interred.  Cooper,  in  his 
"  Spy,"  has  made  memorable  the  acts  of  these  active 
agents  of  the  patriots,  as  also  the  valley  of  the  Croton, 
which  was  the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploits.  Enoch 
Crosby's  descendants  resided  for  many  years  near 
Croton  Falls.  Luther  Kinnicutt  was  the  compeer  of 
Crosby  in  his  dangerous  work,  and  although  it  is  not 
known  that  they  worked  together,  the  character  of  the 
novelist  was  evidently  drawn  from  both  these  men.  ' 
Kinnicutt  frequented  the  town  after  the  close  of  the 
war  and  is  remembered  by  some  of  our  old  residents 
a9  a  tall,  straight,  spare  man,  of  dark  complexion, 
keen  gray  eyes,  solemn  visage,  sharp-witted  and 
eccentric. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  Kinnicutt.  He  used 
to  frequent  the  British  camp  as  a  peddler  of  small 
notions,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that  his  information, 
in  some  cases,  as  well  as  his  wares,  was  for  sale.  At 
one  time,  as  he  was  passing  a  church  on  Sunday,  he 
looked  in  and  saw  the  congregation  assembled,  but  the 


minister  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  coolly  walked  up 
the  aisle  to  the  high  pulpit  and  took  his  seat.  After 
a  time  the  preacher  appeared, and  Kinnicutt  rose  from 
his  seat  and  descended  the  steps,  remarking,  "  I  found 
the  sheep  without  a  shepherd  and  kept  them  till  you 
came,"  and  strode  out  of  the  building.  At  another 
time  he  was  arrested  for  cutting  down  a  gate  on  the 
Southeast  and  Croton  turnpike,  near  Croton  Falls. 
When  called  to  answer  the  indictment  he  refused 
counsel,  saying  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  law  or  ' 
lawyers.  He  then  denied  the  charge  and  evidence 
was  taken  in  the  case.  The  w  itnesses  swore  positively 
that  Kinnicutt  was  seen  to  cut  down  the  gate.  It  was 
a  grave  offense  in  those  days.  After  the  evidence 
wasall  in  for  the  prosecution,  Kinnicutt  arose,  saying, 
"  You  have  sworn  I  cut  down  the  gate  ;  now  I  didn't 
do  any  such  thing,  I  only  sawed  down  the  post  the 
gate  hung  on!"  and  coolly  walked  out  of  court 
amid  the  unrepressed  laughter  of  cofcrt  and  audience. 
He  was  at  one  time  in  his  career  confronted  by  Monroe 
Edwards,  one  of  the  most  noted  criminal  lawyers  of] 
the  State.  Edwards,  previous  to  this,  had  some  family 
difficulties, which,  however,  were  not  generally  known, 
but  through  him  one  member  of  his  family  had  suf- 
ferred  imprisonment.  Kinnicutt  was  a  witness  and 
under  the  cross-examination  of  Edwards.  Pausing  a 
moment,  the  noted  lawyer  asked,  "  What  makes  your 
face  so  black?"  Kinnicutt  looked  him  squarely  in  the 
eye,  replying:  "  My  face  is  not  as  black  as  your  char- 
acter, for  you  put  your  sister  in  State  Prison !  "  It  was 
a  thunderbolt  and  resulted  in  the  complete  confusion 
of  the  lawyer. 

On  the  estate  of  the  late  William  J.  Horton,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  town,  may  still  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  road,  skirting  the  hillside,  which  was 
constructed  by  Washington's  troops  on  their  memora- 
ble march  to  Newburgh.  It  was  made  for  the  trans- 
portation of  artillery,  and  crosses  in  a  northeast 
direction.  Walter  Carpenter,  who  was  a  boy  during 
the  Revolution,  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween two  parties  of  the  different  armies.  The  red- 
coats were  occupying  a  house  near  the  present  York- 
town  line,  when  the  Americans  came  up  to  the  house 
and  quietly  surrounded  it.  A  musket  was  then  dis- 
charged, when  the  British  rushed  out  and  were  cap- 
tured. On  another  occasion  and  in  the  same  vicinity 
the  boy  Carpenter  saw  s  British  horseman  galloping 
rapidly  through  the  fields,  as  if  pursued.  He  dropped 
his  pistol  and  Carpenter  secured  it  and  shot  the  man. 
I'pon  examination  it  was  found  the  buttons  on  his 
coat  were  gold  pieces  covered  over  with  gilt  lace.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  refugee  patriots  moving 
northward  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  the 
winters  of  1777  and  1778,  to  hollow  out  the  runners 
of  their  wood  shod  sleds  and  conceal  in  the  aperture 
their  specie,  if  they  chanced  to  possess  anything  of 
the  kind.  One  gentleman  relates  that  his  grand- 
father, who  owned  a  farm  near  the  present  site  of  Mt. 
1  Ziop  Church,  used  to  tell  of  driving  his  cattle  to  an 
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»|  '  inclosure  in  a  swamp  on  the  rear  of  the  estate  and 
tiei  |  there  keeping  them  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
"«  dreaded  "Cowboys"  who  infested  this  region.  At 
mi  last  came  the  end,  and  peace  permitted  the  veterans 
i v  I  to  return  to  their  neglected  and  in  many  cases  devas- 
k  tated  homes.  In  1812  again  the  alarm  of  war  was 
it  I  sounded  and  Somers  was  represented  in  that  conflict) 
k  although  the  scene  of  hostilities  was  further  removed 
*  :  than  in  the  war  of  independence.  Wilhelmus  Ger- 
ii!  ritsen,  whose  patrimonial  estate  lay  near  Croton  Dam, 
in  and  who  afterward  married  Letty,  sister  of  Samuel 
Vii  Teed,  was  a  captain  and  served  during  the  war.  The 
u  J  names  also  of  James  Ganong  and  Nathan  Brown 
d«  appear  from  this  town.  The  grandson  of  the  latter 
e;  :  gentleman,  Stephen  Brown,  served  throughout  the  War 
It  of  Secession.  It  appears  that  these  gentlemen  were 
Hi     commissioned  officers. 

Of  the  private  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  this 
it!     war  no  record  can  be  found,  although  members  of  the 
ii    |  families  of  Brown,  Travis,  Horton,  Mead  and  Green 
•!  |  were  among  the  soldiery  at  this  period.     In  the 
is  :  Mexican  War  the  town  was  ably  represented  by  Cap- 
in     tain  Hachaliah  Brown,  whose  monument  is  men- 
m     tioned  elsewhere,  and  who  participated  in  the  battles 
ua:     of  the  campaign  ending  with  the  capture  of  the  capi- 
ci     tal.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  the 
■'t     people  of  the  town  were  aroused  to  a  degree  of  en- 
tt  1  thusiasm  rarely  witnessed  even  during  the  exciting 
b   i  times  of  those  days,  and  Somers  was  early  at  the 
i.     front  both  with  commissions  and  in  the  ranks.  The 
i    young  men  who  enlisted  from  the  town  were  the 
flower  of  its  manhood.  They  were  the  representatives 
:j      of  its  leading  families,  and  in  their  toilsome  marches 
and  battle-marked  campaigns  they  were  nobly  sus- 
i,:.      tained  by  their  townsmen  at  home  who  remained  to 
I     furnish  the  "sinews  of  war."  Money  was  freely  voted 
by  the  town  and  substantial  aid  was  constantly  given 
by  the  people  of  Somers  to  the  boys  in  the  field  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
while  now  and  then  an  aged  father  and  mother  would 
hastily  travel  to  one  of  the  many  hospitals,  in  time, 
perhaps,  to  tenderly  close  the  eyes  of  a  brave  young 
son.    One  of  the  first  regiments  in  which  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town  was  the  Thirty-eighth  New 
York  Volunteers  (Second  Scott  Life  Guard).  Again 
the  name  of  Brown  appears,  Gerard  C.  Brown  having 
been  a  member  of  this  regiment,  together  with  Isaac 
Teed,  George  Kniften  and  William  Brown.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years'  term  of  service  of  the  regi- 
ment George  Kniften  took  a  commission  in  a  New 
Jersey  cavalry  regiment  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.    He  was  a  native  of  Somers,  as  was  also 
his  brother,  William  E.  Kniften,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Fourth  Artillery  in  1861.    He  was  killed  in  battle  at 
Ream's  Station,  Va.,  August  23,  1864,  and  is  buried  in 
Mt.  Zion  grave-yard.    Early  in  1862,  and  under  the 
call  for  volunteers,  Edward  Jones,  the  son  of  Jabez 
Jones,  residing  near  Somers  village,  responded  and 
began  soliciting  names  in  this  vicinity  to  form  a  com- 


pany. His  efforts  were  successful  and  the  young  men 
of  Somers,  North  Salem,  Lewisboro'  and  Bedford  en- 
rolled their  names  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  afterwards  and  during  the 
war  the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  Edward 
Jones  was  elected  captain  of  his  company,  which  was 
D,  and  received  his  commission  September  10,  1862. 
He  was  afterward  promoted  to  major,  and  died  from 
wounds  received  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.  His  body  was 
brought  home  and  is  interred  in  Ivandell  Cemetery. 
A  neat  monument  marks  his  grave,  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed, on  the  face, — 

Edward  Jones, 
major, 
6th  N.  Y.  Heavy 
;Art'y  Vol. 

On  a  shield  is  "  Cedar  Creek."  Below  the  shield 
are  two  crossed  cannons  and  the  flag  is  draped  over 
the  top  of  the  monument  with  a  sword  and  belt  de- 
pending from  under  its  folds.    On  the  side  is, — 

Edward  Jones, 
wounded  at 
Cedar  Creek  Oct.  19. 
Died  at  Winchester,  Va., 
Oct.  30"',  1864, 
aged  25  years,  3  mo. 
&  14  days. 

Early  in  the  war  the  ladies  of  the  town  organized  a 
Soldier's  Aid  Society,  which  was  continued  through- 
out the  entire  conflict  and  proved  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  objects  of  its  solicitude.  It  was  under 
the  management  of  the  leading  ladies  of  Somers,  and 
by  means  of  private  contributions,  fairs,  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  large  sums  of  money  were  realized  and 
valuable  aid  given  to  the  Union  cause.  In  the  Union 
Burying  Ground,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
church  and  a  few  steps  from  the  village  street,  stands, 
surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  railing,  a  plain  shaft  of 
granite,  some  fifteen  feet  high,  resting  on  a  double 
base,  which  is  placed  on  a  neat  mound.  On  the  face 
is  the  inscription  in  plain  Roman  letters, — 

In  memoriara 
of  the  hrave  men 
from  this  vicinity 
who  fell  in  the  great 

Rebellion. 
Erected  by  the  Ladies' 
Soldier's  Aid  Society 
of  Somers! 
1865. 

On  the  reverse, — 

59th  N.  T.  V. 
George  Powers. 

101st  N.'Y.  V. 
Stephen  Bowles. 

1st  N.  Y.".C. 
William  Tryon. 

29th  Conn.  V. 
William  Graham,  Col1. 
James  Butler,  Col*. 
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On  the  south  side, — 

cth  K.  Y.  II.  A. 
Maj.  Edward  Jones. 
Sergt.  James  B.  Fanning. 
Con'.  Thomas  J.  Austin. 

George  Carrington. 

James  Moriarty. 

Andrew  Quick. 

Ezra  Miller. 

James  Quick. 

Cornelius  Van  Scoy. 

On  the  north  side, — 

4th  N.  Y.  EL  A. 
Capt.  James  McKeel. 
Sergt.  Theodore  Quick. 
Sergt.  William  K.  Kniffen. 

William  Donnell. 

Chauncey  W.  Totten. 

John  Jones. 

Freeman  Light. 

Charles  Clark. 

Norman  It.  Pnrdy. 

Alvin  Gregory. 

Ch".  Vredoiiburgh. 

Thus  were  the  liiimes  of  the  fallen  placed  on  record 
and  their  memories  preserved  by  the  ladies  of  the 
town.  Every  burial-place  in  the  town  contains  the 
head-stones  of  some  of  our  soldiers  and  every  Me- 
morial Day  witnesses  the  strewing  of  flowers  on  their 
graves.  Almost  every  family  carries  on  its  records 
the  names  of  one  or  more  who  became  a  sacrifice  to 
the  fierce  war  of  secession.  Among  the  natives  and 
residents  of  the  town  who  participated  in  this  strug- 
gle may  be  mentioned,  besides  those  already  re- 
corded, .Stephen  Brown,  Lieut.  Samuel  S.  Austin, 
Charles  Fisher,  Abel  Smith,  John  J.  Austin,  P.  Rob- 
ertson, Elias  Austin,  William  Brown,  Sr.,  John  T. 
Brown,  James  Bowles,  George  Brown,  Benjamin  Day- 
ton, James  Satterlee,  Thomas  Bennett,  Ezra  Griffen, 
Herman  Camp.  During  the  draft  several  of  our 
townsmen  drew  prizes,  and  at  once,  if  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  go  personally,  furnished  substitutes. 
Some  of  the  young  men,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
enlisted  from  other  States,  and  therefore  no  authentic 
record  can  be  found  of  such  enlistment  in  this 
town. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  25th  of  May,  18G4, 
it  was  unanimously  voted, — 

"That  the  Sum  of  1800  he  paid  as  a  Bounty  or  to  procure  a  Volunteer 
in  his  stead  to  every  pcrson'who  shall  ho  drafted  into  the  military  service 
of  the  t'nited  States  from  the  Town  of  Somers,  who  shall  have  heen  ex- 
amined and  huld  to  service,  and  who  shall  have  paid  the  sum  of  |2fi  to 
the  Committee  hereinafter  appointed  previous  to  the  time  of  such  draft. 
Each  person  who  has  already  paid  the  sum  shall  he  deemed  to  have  com- 
plied with  this  Resolution. 

"Supervisor,  Wm.  E.  Teeo  (ex  officio), 
"James  Pahent, 
"Mi  nson  E.  Frost, 
"Jes.se  G.  Carpenter, 
'•  Wm.  Ti'rk, 

"CoHiminVe.'' 

A  year  previous  to  this,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863, 
at  a  special  town-meeting  "it  was  voted,  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote,  to  request  the  Legislature  to  pass  an 
act  legalizing  an  assessment  apportioned  on  the  town 


of  Somers  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
paid  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  as  a  bounty  to 
volunteers."  This  money  had  already  been  paid  out 
of  personal  funds  to  the  men  who  had  volunteered 
from  the  town.  The  tax  was  collected  at  once,  and 
although  under  the  act  of  1864  many  of  our  towns- 
men were  drafted,  and  the  thrcse  hundred  dollars  was 
paid  by  the  committee  above  mentioned,  this  town 
was  among  the  first  to  be  reported  as  "out  of  debt." 
The  war  indebtedness  was  paid  fully  and  promptly 
and  taxes  assumed  their  normal  proportions.  The 
town  has  no  military  organization  at  present.  The 
surviving  veterans  of  the  war  are  generally  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  organization,  but  there  is  not  a 
Post  in  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers  who  were  mus- 
tered into  service  and  were  residents  of  Somers.  with 
date  of  muster,  as  taken  from  an  official  record  pre- 
pared by  the  town  clerk,  on  file  at  White  Plains  : 

George  W.  Kniffin,  orderly  sergeant.  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  Company^ 
B,  June  .1, 1861. 

William  E.  Kniffin,  corporal.  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  A.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1861. 

Stephen  Brown,  Jr.,  sergeant,  First  Cavalry,  Company  P.,  August  1, 
1861. 

Edward  Jones,  major,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D.  August  27.  1862. 
Samuel  S.  AiiBtin,  lieutenant,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  September  2, 

1862. 

John  James  Austin,  orderly  sergeant,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D.  Sep- 
tember 2,  1862. 

Thomas  J.  Austin,  private.  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  September  2/ 

1862. 

Abel  Smith,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  September  2,  1862. 
Peter  J.  Weavar,  private.  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  M,  Deoeinlier  4,' 
1862. 

Thomas  M.  Bennett,  orderly  sergeant.  Sixth  Artillery,  Com|>any  A,  De- 
cember 4,  1862. 

Jacob  Tilford,  Jr..  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  P,  September  2, 

1862. 

Peter  Robinson,  private.  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Infantry, 

Company  M.  December  4,  1862. 
Henry  W.  Totten,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Com|>any  A,  December  13, 

1861. 

John  Jones,  private.  Fourth  Artillery.  Company  A,  ,  1864. 

William  Donell,  p  ivate,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  December  5. 

1861. 

John  C.  Halstead,  sergeant,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  2, 
1862. 

William  H.  Halstead,  private.  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  2, 

1862. 

Stephen  Bowls,  private,  Tenth  Infantry,  Company  A,  September,  1861. 
James  I,.  Bowls,  private,  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry,  Company  A, 

September,  1861. 

Charles   Clark,  private.    Fourth    Artillery,  Company  F,  August  26, 

1862 

John  fi.  L.  Thorn,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  December  30, 

1863. 

Thomas  Donell,  corporal,  Fifty-seventh  Infantry,  Company  A,  Auguit 

29,  1861. 

Horace  Marshall,  private.  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  2, 

1862. 

Henry  V.  Totten,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  13, 

1862. 

Warren  Totten,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  1.1.  1862. 
Sutton  Reynolds,  private.  Twelfth  Militia  Guard,  Company  E,  May  31, 

1862. 

Asbury  Snillin,  private,  Second  Cavalry,  Coni|»any  M,  September  1,  1861. 

Sylvester  Sniffln.  private,  Third  M.  G.,  September  2,  1862. 

Gcoree  Goodwin,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  December  tt, 

1863. 
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Elbert  S.  Hywood,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  October  5, 
1861. 

Charles  Gray,  private,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1862. 

Charles  McDonald,  private,  Thirty-eighth  Infantry,  Company  G,  June  1, 
1861. 

Daniel  D.  Miller,  private,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  Com- 
pany I,  September  2,  1862. 

Isaac  N.  Teed,  sergeant,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  October  14, 
1861. 

Lewis  G.  Croe,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  September  1,  1861. 

Freeman  Light,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  February  1,  1864. 

Charles  H.  Vredenburgh,  private.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infan- 
try, Company  I),  September  2,  1862. 

Lewis  Dixon,  corporal,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  November  25, 
1861. 

James  B.  Fanning,  sergeant,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  M,  September 
12,  1862. 

John  H.  Caragan,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  December  6, 
1862. 

George  B.  Caragan,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  J,  November  10, 
1862. 

Charles  Fisher,  second  lieutenant,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infan- 
try, Company  D,  September  2,  1862. 

Daniel  Barrett,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  January  6,  1864. 

William  II.  Barrett,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  January  25, 
1864. 

Joseph  H.  Turk,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  November  25, 
.  1861. 

Samuel  Harris,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  December  26, 
1863. 

panes  Moriarty,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  2, 
1862. 

William  Corminck,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  August  25, 
1862. 

Alpheus  D.  Freer,  private,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  Com- 
pany D,  September  2,  1862. 
David  Daniels,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  20,  1862. 
Thomas  J.  O'Connor,  navy,  August  24,  1862. 

Warren  Spencer,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  D,  September  2, 
1862. 

John  Johnson,  private,  Stanton  Legion,  September  2,  1862. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  corporal,  First  New  York  Lincoln  Cavalry, 

March,  1864. 
James  Butler,  killed  in  First  Bull  Run  battle. 

Turner  E.  Weeks,  private,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Company  F,  May  21, 
1861. 

William  J.  Brown,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  August  27,  1862. 
Philip  Dexter,  private,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  Company 
G,  August,  1862. 

Nathan  Austin,  private,  Sixth  Infantry,  Company  K,  January,  1865. 
Wright  Hawkins,  private,  Forty-seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  Com- 
pany G,  October,  1863. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  enlisted  twenty- 
three  substitutes  and  twenty-five  others  were  enlisted 
from  other  places  for  the  town. 

Early  Settlers  and  Notable  Men. — Somers 
has  long  been  considered  exceptionally  healthful. 
Its  air  is  pure  and  wholesome ;  its  water  is  clear  and 
cold  and  limpid ;  its  hills  are  kissed  by  the  life-giv- 
ing breezes  that  carry  the  promise  of  health  into  val- 
leys and  over  its  plains.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  town,  John  Hempstead,  died,  as  heretofore 
stated,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 
Three  of  his  great-grandchildren  are  living,  all  of 
them  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  all  born  in  the 
town.  The  Browns,  Baileys,  Wrights,  Teeds,  Frosts, 
Greens,  Meads  and  Todds,  all  old  families,  exhibit  liv- 
ing examples  of  a  longevity  which  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  town.  Hachaliah  Brown  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  earliest  residents  of  the  present  town.    He  oc- 
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cupied  a  residence  and  land  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter and  near  the  present  Oroton  Falls.  The  house  on 
the  place  is  still  standing,  a  long,  low-rambling  farm 
house  with  sloping  roof  and  verandah  along  the  front, 
which  faces  to  the  south.  It  is  situated  on  a  little 
rise  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Lake  Mahopac,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  for- 
est trees.  The  view  from  the  house  is  southward, 
over  rich  meadows  lying  in  the  Croton  Valley.  In 
1760  this  land  was  conveyed  to  Hachaliah  Brown,  of 
Eye,  who,  in  turn,  conveyed  it  to  Hachaliah  Brown, 
Jr.,  who  took  possession.  He  married  Abby  Halstead 
and  died  May  22,  1813.  He  is  buried  in  the  Union 
burying-gr'iund.  His  daughter  Ann,  married  James 
Bailey.  Another  daughter,  Auer,  married  a  member 
of  the  Crane  family.  His  sons  were  Nathan,  Stephen 
and  Lewis.  The  second  son  of  Hachaliah,  Sr., 
was  Christopher,  whose  residence  is  still  standing  on 
the  highway  leading  from  Somers  to  Croton  Falls. 
It  is  a  roomy,  one-and-a-half-story  building,  fronting 
the  south,  and  bearing  all  the  evidences  of  early  con- 
struction,—the  plain  close  shutters,  low  roof,  small 
windows,  etc.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by  Isaac, 
son  of  Christopher.  The  Hachaliah  Brown  place 
has  passed  out  of  the  family.  Hachaliah  Brown  was 
prominent  among  the  early  leaders  of  the  town, 
being  the  first  supervisor  elected  in  1788.  The  present 
Stephen  Brown  is  the  son  of  Lewis,  and  grandson  of 
Nathan.  His  residence  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Peekskill  road,  near  the  village  of  Somers,  and  is  a 
large  roomy  farm  house,  having  been  somewhat  re- 
modeled a  few  years  since,  and  now  presenting  a  semi- 
Gothic  appearance  with  its  sharp  gables.  The  first 
Christopher  left  Isaac,  Aaron,  Frederick  and  Phebe. 
His  homestead  is  a  low,  comfortable  residence,  one- 
and-a-half-stories  high,  with  sloping  roof,  situated  on 
the  Croton  Falls  road,  and  is  occupied  by  his  great- 
grandson  Isaac.  Benjamin,  a  brother  of  Christopher, 
resided  in  Putnam  County.  His  daughter  Amy  mar- 
ried William  J.  Horton,  of  Western  Somers,  and  sur- 
vives him,  living  on  the  Horton  homestead,  near  Am- 
awalk.  This  farm  was  originally  owned  by  Levi 
Parent,  who  finally  relinquished  it  to  the  Van  Cort- 
landts,  who  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  Jesse  Horton,  and 
it  has  since  remained  in  the  Horton  family.  Of 
Christopher  Brown's  family,  was  Jonathan,  whose  son 
Charles  was  a  resident  of  the  town,  and  for  many 
years  postmaster  in  the  village.  His  widow  and 
daughter  Amy  still  reside  here. 

Wm.  Bailey  resides  in  a  handsome  square,  two-story 
and  French-roofed  mansion,  fronting  the  green  in 
Somers  village.  He  is  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  although  not  born  in  the  town,  he  has  resided 
here  since  early  childhood  and  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  township.  The 
Baileys  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families 
in  this  region.  Wm.  Bailey  is  and  has  been  for  years 
president  of  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  National  Bank 
of  this  place  and  is  the  principal  stockholder  therein. 
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He  also  owns  a  large  landed  property  here  and  a  num- 
ber of  dwellings,  a  store  building  and  large  hotel  in 
the  village.  Levi  Bailey  was  living  in  17!>">.  He  had 
eleven  children.  James,  of  Somers,  and  De  Voe,  of 
Putnam  County,  were  the  two  in  whom  we  are  more 
particularly  interested.  James  married  Ann  Brown, 
daughter  of  Hachaliah,  and  had -eight  children.  He 
owned  and  occupied  a  large  farm  lyingone  mile  south 
of  the  village,  uow  owned  by  Win.  H.  Wright.  The 
residence,  although  much  changed,  still  represents  the 
comfortable  old  farm-house,  built  in  the  prevailing 
fashion ;  large  rooms,  low  ceilings,  very  much  on  the 
plan  of  the  old  English  farm-houses.    It  stands  on 

the  north  side  of  the 
highway  leading  to  Gol- 
• \;  den's  Bridge,  in  a  curve 

of  the  road.  The  ample 
yard  and  lawn  are  cov- 
ered with  shade-trees  of 
noble  growth.  Hacha- 
liah, the  second  son  of 
James,  was  a  man  of 
enterprise,  a  large  prop- 
erty owner,  and  the 
originator  of  the  menag- 
erie business  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  slated  that  Som- 
erstown  was  the  birth- 
place of  this  branch  of 
the  "show"  business, 
which  has  since  as- 
sumed such  vast  propor- 
tions, and  Hachaliah 
Bailey  was  its  "  father." 
About  the  year  181S  he 
imported  the  first  ele- 
phant into  this  country. 

This  was  the  celebrated 
"  Old  Bet,"  and  for  a 
long  time  she  consti- 
tuted the  sole  "  show." 
At  the  present  time  may 
THE  ki.ki'iiaxt  monument,  be  seen,  on  the  triangu- 
lar space  of  greensward 
in  the  village,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  Ele- 
phant Hotel,  a  single  shaft  of  dressed  granite  some 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a  double  base,  to 
which  it  is  securely  fastened  by  bolts  and  cement.  It 
is  some  sixteen  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  tapering 
to  about  twelve  inches  at  the  top,  where  it  supports  a 
scroll-work  of  wrought-iron  about  three  feet  high, 
upon  which  stands  a  wooden  image  of  an  elephant. 
This  image  is  some  three  feet  high  by  four  in  length 
and  is  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  an  elephant.  It  was 
erected  about  1827,  and  the  miniature  "  Bet "  was 
gilded.  At  present,  however,  it  presents  a  more  na- 
tural appearance,  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  mouse- 
colored  paint.    The  image  is  composed  of  solid  blocks 


of  wood  carved  into  proper  shape.  It  was  erected  by 
Hachaliah  Bailey  in  commemoration  of  the  first  ele- 
phant and  as  an  appropriate  sign  for  his  large  brick 
hotel.  He  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
having  been  fatally  kicked  by  a  vicious  horse.  His 
monument,  a  tall,  plain,  granite  shaft,  stands  in  the 
rear  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  inscribed  : 

"  Hachaliah  Bailey, 
Died  Sept  2  1845 
Aged  TO  years. 


Enterprise 
Perseverance 
Integrity  " 


De  Voe  Bailey  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  left 
eleven  children,  the  sixth  son,  Horace,  removing  from 
Putnam  County  to  Somers.  He  married  Sally  Hull, 
of  Connecticut,  and  had  William,  James,  Elizabeth 
and  Sarah.  He  married,  for  a  second  wife,  Fanny 
Crane,  of  Vermont,  and  had  Clarinda,  now  the  wife  of 
Thaddeus  Crane.  In  1818,  Horace  Bailey  purchased 
the  Joseph  Owen  property,  on  Somerstown  Plain,  and 
opened  a  store  and  hotel.  Previous  to  this,  in  1S15, 
he  had  a  store  at  the  "corners,"  afterwards  Teed's 
Corners.  While  still  owning  the  farm  in  Putnam 
County  he  kept  his  store  in  operation  at  Somers  and 
started  a  mail-coach  line  to  New  York  from  Somers- 
town. He  bought  the  Elephant  Hotel  and  farm  be- 
longing to  it  in  1837.  Hachaliah  had  previously  sold 
the  property,  which  now  became  the  property  of 
Horace.  William  Bailey  was  an  infant  when  his 
father  removed  to  this  place  and  has  ever  since  been 
a  resident  of  the  town.  At  an  early  age  he  developed 
a  taste  for  the  prevailing  pursuit  of  verv  many  of  our 
townsmen  at  that  time— dealing  in  horses  and  cattle. 
He  went  into  in  the  business  and  has  traveled  exten- 
sively over  not  only  his  own  but  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, engaged  in  this  and  other  business,  and  there- 
by becoming  the  possessor  of  a  large  and  varied  fund 
of  valuable  information.  His  keenness  of  perception 
and  remarkably  retentive  memory  haveserved  to  make 
him,  in  many  respects,  an  exceptional  man.  He  has 
been  closely  associated  in  various  capacities  with  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  times,  and  his  acquaintance 
is  large  and  valuable;  a  man  of  strict  integrity  in 
business,  he  has  become  possessed  of  a  handsome 
fortune  through  his  own  business  efforts.  He  has 
identified  himself  with  every  beneficial  enterprise  of 
the  town  of  Somers.  His  father  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Bank  of  Somers, 
and  he  is  its  present  presiding  officer.  His  residence 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  dwellings  in  the  town. 
His  sister  Elizabeth  married  Alfred  B.  Mead,  of  North 
Salem,  an  old  and  prominent  farmer  and  stock  dealer 
there.  The  other  sister,  Sarah,  married  Alonzo  B. 
Thacker,  the  present  cashier  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Bank,  himself  a  native  of  the  town  and  son 
of  Solomon  Thacker,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of 
the  principal  business  men  of  Somers  Plains.  The 
brother  James  is  dead.    Mr.  Bailey  has  four  children, 
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— Carrie,  Sallie,  James  and  William.  His  wife  was 
Mary  A.  Morrison,  a  niece  of  James  Libby,  of  New 
York. 

Thaddeus  Barlow  came  from  Vermont  to  the 
town,  a  young  man,  about  1825.  He  was  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  carried  on  the 
business  in  this  place.  Among  the  first  of  his 
works  was  the  shaping  of  the  iron-work  that  holds 
the  miniature  elephant.  This  was  in  April,  1827. 
Since  that  date  "  Barlow's  Shop  "  has  never  been  per- 
manently closed.  Mr.  Barlow  owns  a  handsome  old- 
style  residence  on  the  main  street  of  the  village  and 
has  retired  from  active  life.  His  son  Stephen  contin- 
ues the  business  at  the  forge.  The  Barlow  residence 
was  once  owned  by  Micajah  Wright,  who  kept  an  inn 
there  in  1802.  Mr.  Barlow  was  one  of  the  first  vestry- 
men of  St.  Luke's  Church  and  is  still  one  of  the  war- 
dens of  that  church.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Quick,  of  North  Salem,  and  has  four  living 
children. — Joseph,  Edgar,  Stephen  and  John. 

James  W.  Bedell  owns  a  large  farm  and  handsome 
residence  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Muscoot,  His  house  is  a  large,  sub- 
stantial, partly  Gothic  building,  the  diamond-shaped 
window-panes  giving  it  more  of  the  Gothic  character 
than  do  the  actual  proportions  of  the  building.  A 
beautiful  lawn  extends  in  front  to  the  highway,  down  a 
gentle  descent.  Inside,  the  appliances  of  taste  and 
cultivation  are  everywhere  apparent.  Mr.  Bedell 
comes  from  Yorktown.  His  great-grandfather,  Eph- 
raim  Beadle  (as  the  name  was  then  called),  settled 
there,  on  the  shore  of  Mohansic  Lake,  in  1750.  After 
the  Revolution,  David  Bedell  and  his  brother  William 
came  across  the  Muscoot  River  and  purchased  the 
present  farm  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  for  $6.25  per 
acre.  Together  they  built  a  log  house,  in  a  lot  just 
southwest  of  the  present  residence,  and  felled  the 
forest  trees  and  fenced  the  land.  David  was  the  grand- 
father of  James,  and  from  him  the  present  owner  in- 
herited the  property,  the  father  of  James  having  died 
before  the  grandfather  and  both  being  only  children. 
James  Bedell  has  been  prominent  in  town  affairs,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  supervisor  of  the  town,  and, 
during  the  war,  a  military  position  under  the  enroll- 
ment department.  He  was  also  active  in  furnishing 
the  quota  of  troops  from  here  under  the  various  calls 
of  the  government.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Eben- 
ezer  White,  M.D.,  and  has  one  son  and  five  daughters 
living.  Mr.  Bedell  was  the  originator  of  Ivandell 
Cemetery,  and  carried  the  idea  through  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  association,  in  186(3.  He  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association  at  present. 

Thaddeus  Crane  resides  in  a  pleasant,  old-style 
farm-house,  roomy  and  substantial,  with  low,  sloping 
roof  and  broad  verandah,  built  very  much  like  all  the 
farm  houses  of  a  century  ago;  situated  just  west  of 
the  village,  on  the  Peekskill  road.  The  property  was 
formerly  owned  by  Nathan  Brown,  father  of  Lewis 
and  Stephen  Brown.     After  the  death  of  Nathan 


Brown  it  was  left  to  Stephen  and  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Crane.  Thaddeus  Crane  is  the  eldest  son  of  Ger- 
ard Crane  and  grandson  of  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Crane, 
who  was  a  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Member  of  Assembly  in  1777-79  and 
1788-89.  Colonel  Crane  is  buried  in  North  Salem, 
where  Girard,  the  father  of  Thaddeus,  was  born,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1791. 

He  and  his  brother  Thaddeus  removed  to  Somers 
in  1827,  and  purchased  a  large  property  of  the  Brown 
estate.  The  mansion  of  Thaddeus  is  standing  on  the 
old  road  to  Dean's  Bridge,  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Dickinson,  - 
who  married  Lydia,  a  sister  of  Thaddeus  and  Gerard 
Crane.  The  latter  erected  a  fine  large  mansion  of  cut 
stone  by  the  side  of  the.  turnpike,  one  mile  north  of 
the  village.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  basement  be- 
neath, and  is  a  square  structure  covered  with  a  deck 
roof.  The  building  is  finished  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  both  out  and  inside,  and  presents  an  impos- 
ing appearance.  The  approach  is  by  a  flagged  walk 
through  a  yard  inclosed  with  an  ornamental  iron  pal- 
ing fence,  up  several  wide  stone  steps,  with  iron  rail- 
ings on  either  side,  to  a  handsomely-carved  door, 
which  opens  from  a  broad  portico  whose  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  two  fluted  stone  columns.  The  windows 
are  large,  the  ceilings  high  and  ornamented  with 
mouldings  and  casts  in  plaster.  It  is  a  dwelling  that 
would  be  attractive  in  any  city  in  the  world,  and  is 
doubly  so  in  the  country.  Near  the  house  is  a  long, 
hipped-roofed  building,  that  is  now  a  barn,  but  was 
built  for,  and  used  as,  an  animal  house  during  the 
winter  seasons.  Mr.  Crane  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  a  large  menagerie.  The 
property  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  William  ><". 
Todd,  who  purchased  it  of  the  Crane  estate.  Gerard 
Crane  was  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  town,  hold- 
ing that  office  in  1833-37.  He  died  in  1872,  aged 
eighty-one  years. 

Thaddeus  Crane  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  all  his  life.  He 
married  Clarinda  (daughter  of  Horace)  Bailey,  and 
has  occupied  prominent  positions  in  local  and  politi- 
cal affairs.  He  held  the  office  of  supervisor  from  1875 
to  1879.  Thaddeus  and  Gerard  Crane  were  associated 
in  the  show  business  for  a  number  of  years  when  this 
business  was  in  its  infancy.  Many  of  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Somers  were  at  times  identified  with  this  pe- 
culiar calling  with  various  success.  As  showing,  to  a 
small  extent,  the  capital  invested  in  animals,  we  ap- 
pend an  extract  from  a  bill  of  sale, — 

"State  of  Virginia,  Lunenburg  Co.,  Know  all  men  by  these  presents 
that  I,  John  Miller,  of  Northampton  County  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
do  this  day  Bargain,  Sell  and  Deliver  unto  Thaddeus  &  Uerard  Crane,  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  a  Brazilian  Tiger  and  Tigress,  an  Afri- 
can Leopard  and  Leopardess,  two  English  Organs,  a  Bass  Drum,  an 
Italian  Symbol,  two  Monkeys,  the  Ootamunda,  two  Wagons  and  five 
Horses,  with  Harness,  together  with  the  Signs,  Cuts  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus that  belongs  to  said  Exhibition  of  Animals  for  the  Consideration 
of  Three  Thousand  five  Hundred  Dollars,  etc.,  etc.,  and  do  defend  the 
right  and  title  to  the  same,  and  I  do  warrant  the  Leopards  to  be  living 
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on  the  Seventh  day  of  the  present  Instant.  Witness  my  hud  Mid  Soul 
this  Hth  of  February,  1821. 

"  John  Millf.k,  j  seal.  J 
"  In  presence  of  r— ' 
"  Thomas  Biiooks." 

Again,  a  bill  of  sale  from  Marcus  Sloat,  of  Carinel, 
dated  the  15th  of  March,  1825,  conveys  to, — 

"  T.  &  (!.  Crane,  of  Somers,  Westchester  County,  the  one  Equal  and 
undivided  third  part  of  a  female  Elephant,  called  Pet  (formerly  I'crry), 
for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  to  nie  in 
hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  etc.,  etc.  Signed 
in  presence  of 

"  lit  i.dah  Qcick.  *'  Marcus  Sloat." 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  invested  in  these  enter- 
prises, and  in  many  instances  very  profitable  returns 
were  realized.  The  Wright  family  are  also  of  the 
early  residents.  Daniel  Wright,  previous  to  the  Rev- 
olution, owned  an  estate  on  Primrose  Street,  directly 
opposite  the  present  Mount  Zion  Church.  At  the 
rear  of  the  farm  is  a  large  swamp  to  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  those  perilous  times  to  drive  the  cattle 
during  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  they  would  be 
driven  back  to  the  house  and  fastened  in  a  log  in- 
closure  to  secure  them  from  the  "  Cowboys."  Here 
Micajah  Wright  attained  his  manhood,  and  succeeded 
to  his  patrimony.  He  was  the  builder  of  Mount  Zion 
Church,  and  also  of  the  house  now  standing  on  the 
farm.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  Somers  Plain  and 
kept  an  inn  in  the  building  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low. In  this  house  Charles  Wright  grew  to  man's  es- 
tate, and  from  here  he  entered  into  the  active  life  of 
the  world.  Micajah  Wright,  the  father  of  Charles, 
died  November  4,  1811,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
Charles  traveled  extensively  during  his  younger 
days,  having  been  connected  with  the  prevailing 
"show  "  business,  which  at  this  time  seemed  to  engross 
general  attention.  He  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of 
North  Castle,  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Lewisboro, 
where  his  children  at  present  living  were  born.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Somers,  bought  the  James  Bailey 
estate  before  described,  and  there  resided  until  his 
death,  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  nine 
days.  He  left  five  sons — James,  William  H.,  John, 
Isaac  C.  and  Samuel  P.  William  owns  the  homestead, 
and  is  well  known  in  political  circles,  having  been  a 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee,  and 
always  active  in  political  campaigns.  He  has  often 
been  offered,  but  invariably  refused,  political  office, 
both  in  the  town  and  district.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  the  construction  of  the  Mutual  Union  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  lines,  whose  wires 
traverse  the  town  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
extremities.  James  is  a  resident  of  the  South,  and 
Isaac  re-sides  in  Chicago.  John  has  retired  from 
active  business,  and  Samuel  owns  a  fine  farm  and  res- 
idence on  Primrose  Street,  near  Mount  Zion  Church, 
a  property  that  was  formerly  owned  by  his  grand- 
father, but  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Marshall  fam- 
ily, from  whom  it  again  came  into  the  Wright  fam- 


ily.    On  the  road  leading  to  Peekskill,  and  a  mile  ' 
east  of  West  Somers  depot,  on  an  elevation  that  over-  ( 
looks  much  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Muscoot,  stands  i 
a  neat  and  attractive  home.    With  its  sloping  lawn,  < 
its  sightly  location,  its  thrifty  surroundings,  it  forms  < 
a  pleasing  picture.    The  house  is  new,  and  of  mod-  ! 
em  construction  and  improvements.    The  old  house  i 
stood  a  few  rods  west  of  the  present  building  and  i 
under  the  hill  at   the  intersection  of  Tomahawk  i 
Street  and  the  West  road.    This  has  been  torn  down 
and  removed.    This  residence  is  the  home  of  Muuson 
E.  Frost,  whose  father  was  Ebenezer  Frost,  a  son  of 
John   Frost,  whose    father  came    from    England  1 
some    time    in    1700,     and    settled    in     Massa-  1 
chusetts.    John  Frost  married  a  Miss  Munsou,  of 
Connecticut,  and  came  to  New  York  State,  buying  i 
land  of  the  Brown  family  and  settling  just  over  the  : 
present  line  of  Putnam  County,  near  Croton  Falls.  i 
Here  Ebenezer  was  born  July  8,  177t>.    He  removed 
to  Somers  village  in  early  life  with  his  brother  Joel, 
who  subsequently    became  the  judge  of  Putnam  i 
County  Court,  member  of  the  Legislature  and  repre-  I 
sentative  in  Congress.    Ebenezer  entered  into  mer-   |  ! 
cantile  business  in  Somers  village,  where  he  remained 
some  time,   and  then  removed  to    West   Somers.    !  i 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  voters  in  the  town  who 
cast  a  ballot  for  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800,  postmaster 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  captain  of  the  State 
Militia,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Westchester 
County  Bank,  and  a  director  thereof  from  its  organ- 
ization to  the  day  of  his  death.    He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Green,  and  had  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Calvin.  Munson  E.  and  Samuel.  Munsou  E.  has  held 
the  office  of  justice  in  Somers  for  many  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  prominent  residents  of  the  town.  His 
brother,  the  Hon.  Calvin  Frost,  of  Peekskill,  is  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Es- 
quire Frost  has  always  been  active  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  Somers,  and  is  an  energetic  yet  careful 
expounder  of  the  laws  to  evil-doers.    He  owns  a 
handsome  estate  and  is  surrounded  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.    At  the  eastern  end  of  Somers  village, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Purdy's  Station  and  Croton 
Falls  roads,  stands  a  large  two-story  frame  building 
with  a  one-and-a-half-story  extension  to  the  south. 

It  is  built  in  good,  substantial  style,  and  stands  a 
little  back  from  the  street,  in  a  large  yard,  well  filled 
with  tall  shade-trees  of  oak  and  locust,  forming  a 
small  grove.  Directly  in  front  of  the  residence,  but 
across  the  street,  arc  two  aged,  wide-spreading  oaks 
that  completely  overshadow  the  highway  with  their 
long,  leafy  branches.  Attached  to  the  dwelling  is  a 
small,  well-cultivated  farm.  This  is  the  home  of  Samuel 
White,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  White,  M.D.,  who  re- 
moved here  from  Yorktown  in  1800.  The  White 
family  came  originally  from  Long  Island.  In  1800 
Samuel's  father  removed  from  Yorktown  to  Somers. 
and  resided  here  until  his  death,  in  1S<;.">,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-live  years,  nine  months  and  seven  days.  Dr. 
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White  was  a  practicing  physician  of  wide  repute. 
One  of  his  sons  followed  him  in  the  profession,  Dr. 
Oliver  White,  of  New  York  City,  who  also  attained 
eminence  in  his  chosen  calling.  Dr.  Ebenezer  White 
was  also  a  prominent  member  and  officer  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  married  the  sister  of  Esquire 
Frost's  mother,  and  had  eight  children.  Samuel  owns 
and  remains  on  the  homestead,  leading  the  easy  life  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer.  He  has  always  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  interested  in  any  measures  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  his  native  town. 

Just  west  of  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
Peekskill  road,  are  the  estates  of  the  members  of  the 
Green  family.  A  long,  two-story,  well-proportioned 
dwelling,  standing  some  rods  back  from  the  highway, 
with  a  tree-bordered  drive  leading  to  the  door,  and  an 
upper  and  lower  veranda  extending  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  building,  is  the  residence  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Israel  Green  branch  of  the  family. 
Israel  Green  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  who  owned 
a  large  property,  including  the  estate  now  occupied 
by  his  descendants,  in  the  western  central  part  of 
Somers.  He  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
three  months  and  five  days,  as  is  recorded  on  his 
head-stone,  which  stands  in  the  family  burial-ground, 
on  the  farm  nearly  opposite  the  residence.  From  him 
the  Greens  are  descended,  and  just  west  of  the  home- 
stead property  lie  the  farms  of  the  late  Caleb  and 
Stephen  Green,  one  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  with 
large,  tasteful  residences,  surrounded  with  all  the  evi- 
dences of  thrift.  The  older  male  members  of  the 
family  in  Somers  are  all  dead.  Israel  Green  was  the 
supervisor  of  Somers  in  1841—44,  and  again  in  1845. 
He  was  also  town  clerk  in  1835-41,  and  again  in  1850, 
and  supervisor  in  1854.  His  surviving  son,  James, 
married  Ophelia,  only  daughter  and  child  of  Oliver  U. 
Todd,  and  they  reside  on  the  Todd  estate,  near  White- 
hall Corner.  John  Green,  brother  of  Israel,  was  also 
town  clerk  in  1841.  His  farm  lay  near  Somers  vil- 
lage. His  daughter  Helen  married  James  Hyatt,  who 
is  one  of  the  justices  of  the  town,  and  resides  in  the 
roomy  old  farm-house  and  cultivates  the  farm,  as 
well  as  discharges  impartially  and  satisfactorily  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Esquire  Hyatt  is  also  one  of  the 
wardens  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  and  a  widely-known 
and  highly-respected  man.  Adjoining  the  farm  of 
Samuel  Green  was  the  land  of  William  Horton,  the 
first  town  clerk  of  Somers  in  1788.  When  the  British 
captured  White  Plains  the  Hortons  escaped  with  the 
small  amount  of  property  that  could  be  carried  in  a 
pillow-sack  laid  across  the  back  of  a  horse.  On  horse- 
back they  journeyed  to  this  section,  and  here  settled. 
They  had  originally  come  from  Rye,  and  the  father  of 
William  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  White  Plains. 
William  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  G.  Teed.  For  many  years  he  was  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  the  town,  and  pursued  the 
occupations  of  farmer  and  store-keeper.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  town  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence 


as  a  township.  He  also  became  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty afterward  owned  by  Harvey  M.  Todd.  William 
Horton's  daughter  Mary  was  born  here,  and  married 
Samuel  Teed.  This  branch  of  the  Horton  family 
afterwards  removed  to  North  Salem,  where  they  still 
reside.  Charles  G.  Teed  now  owns  the  estate.  It  is 
a  large  and  valuable  property.  The  location  was  for 
many  years  known  as  Teed's  Corners.  It  is  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Lovell  Street  with  the  Peekskill  road, 
two  miles  from  Somers  village  and  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Somers  Centre  depot.  The  residence 
is  a  fine,  large,  square,  two-story  and  attic  dwelling,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  broad  verandah,  situated- 
in  the  centre  of  an  ample,  well-shaded  lawn,  and  kept 
constantly  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  farm 
is  a  most  excellent  one  and  is  highly  cultivated.  For 
many  years  a  store  and  blacksmith  and  wheelwright 
shops  were  located  here,  but  these  have  all  passed  away. 
The  view  from  the  piazza  of  the  residence  is  beautiful, 
embracing  the  Plum  Brook  Valley,  the  village  of 
Somers,  two  miles  away,  and  the  North  Salem  hills 
in  the  eastern  distance.  Charles  Teed  is  the  son  of 
Samuel,  whose  estate  is  located  nearly  a  mile  farther 
south,  on  Primrose  Street,  now  occupied  by  James  P., 
the  present  supervisor  of  the  town.  Samuel  Teed  was 
the  father  of  fifteen  children,  who,  with  three  excep- 
tions, are  living.  He  married  Mary  Horton  and 
brought  her  to  the  Teed  homestead,  where  their 
children  were  born  and  brought  up,  and  where  the 
parents  died— Samuel  in  1857,  aged  seventy -two  years, 
ten  months  and  seven  days. 

His  wife  survived  him  about  a  year.  Their  chil- 
dren were  all  living  at  the  death  of  the  parents. 
There  were  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The 
residence  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  ast  side  of 
Primrose  Street,  fronting  south,  and  although 
materially  changed  in  appearance  within  twenty 
years,  the  west  end  of  the  house  is  the  same  frame, 
etc.,  as  was  erected  by  the  father  of  Samuel  some  time 
early  in  1700.  As  the  residence  now  appears,  it  is  a 
very  attractive  home.  The  low  roof  has  been  raised 
and  gabled  with  dormer  windows,  in  the  English 
style.  It  is  a  large,  commodious  structure  and  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wide,  pleasant 
veranda.  The  view  to  the  west  is  fine.  The 
large  farm  is  highly  cultivated  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  county.  Charles  Teed,  the  father  of 
Samuel  and  grandfather  of  James,  the  present  owner 
of  the  estate,  was  n  blacksmith  and  farmer  and  built 
the  original  house,  making  all  the  nails  therefor  on 
his  forge,  which  stood  a  few  feet  from  the  site  of  the 
present  residence.  This  was  some  time  before  the 
Revolution.  He  married  a  Gregory  and  had  ten 
children.  Samuel  was  the  oldest  son.  There  were 
five  daughters  older.  Charles'  father  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  town  and  from  him  sprang  the 
family  in  all  its  branches.  Charles  Teed  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nineteenth  session  of  the  Assembly  in 
179G  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until  and 
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including  1800.  Samuel  directed  bis  attention  to 
his  farm  and  was  also  interested  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. At  one  time,  about  1830,  he,  in  connection 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Horton,  became  a 
proprietor  of  a  "  show,"  but  did  not  continue  in  the 
business  long.  William  E.  Teed,  one  of  the  sons, 
held  the  office  of  supervisor  in  1841)  to  1850  and  also 
from  1862  to  1868  and  1870  to  1871.  He  was  also 
clerk  of  the  town  five  years.  James  P.  is  the  present 
supervisor,  which  office  he  has  held  since  1880. 

An  old  family,  one  of  the  first,  is  the  Parent  family. 
The  homestead  house  and  farm  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  the  farm  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muscoot  River,  directly  opposite  the  James  W. 
Bedell  estate.  It  is  a  rich  and  productive  estate. 
The  house  is  built  after  the  prevailing  farm-house 
style.  It  is  owned  by  the  family,  but  is  not  occupied 
by  them  at  present.  Levi  Parent  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  of  the  Van  Cortlandts  at  an  early  day, 
but  was  unable  to  keep  the  entire  tract,  retaining  at 
last  this  portion,  which  descended  to  Isaiah,  his  grand- 
son, who,  in  turn,  left  it  to  James.  James  held  the  office 
of  justice  in  the  town  for  forty  years.  He  removed 
from  the  family  estate  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
and  kept  a  store  near  Whitehall  Corner,  leasing  a 
large  farming  property  from  the  Van  Cortlandts. 
This  farm  property  has  since  been  leased  by  his 
son  James,  who  has  had  charge  of  it  since  his 
father's  death,  in  1880,  aged  seventy-eight  years, 
seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days.  During  the 
long  term  of  office  held  by  Esquire  Parent  none  of 
the  many  decisions  rendered  by  him  were  reversed 
in  a  higher  court.  He  was  a  well-known  and  ac- 
tive member  of  town  political  circles,  as  well  as  a 
successful  farmer.  His  only  surviving  son,  James, 
is  the  owner  of  and  resides  on  a  fine  farming  prop- 
erty, formerly  owned  by  the  Beadle  family  and  lying 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  highway  leading 
from  the  Katonah  to  Amawalk,  about  one  mile  west 
of  Whitehall  Corner.  The  dwelling  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned, sloping-roofed  farm-house,  ample  in  dimen- 
sions and  surrounded  by  large  trees  and  a  shady  yard. 
This  gentleman  also  has  the  charge  of  and  cultivates 
the  two  remaining  farms  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  prop- 
erty, which  adjoins  his  own  estate.  He  married 
Rosalie  Hanks,  of  Lewisboro',  and  has  two  children — 
Isaiah  and  Mary. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
neatly-kept  and  commodious  residence  of  James 
Owen.  It  formed,  originally,  a  part  of  the  Brown 
purchase,  but  was  sold  to  the  Owen  family,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Owensville  to  the  hamlet  that  gathered 
around  the  vicinity  of  the  excellent  water-power  of 
the  Croton  River  at  this  point,  which  was  utilized  by 
the  erection  of  a  paper-mill,  clothier's  works,  etc., 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Owens.  The  names  of 
Joseph  Owen  and  John  Owen  appear  prominently 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Presby- 
terian (  hurches  of  the  town,  and  also  in  the  records 


of  the  Croton  turnpike.  In  1810  John  Owen  was 
I  conducting  a  mercantile  business  in  Soniers  village, 
and  Fred.  J.  Coffin  had  his  office  in  the  house  of  fj 
Joseph  Owen,  Jr.,  in  the  same  place.  Joseph  Owen 
was  a  supervisor  of  the  town  in  1807-15,  also  in  1817- 
18.  The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly 
respected  in  the  town.  The  present  Mr.  Owen  is  a 
plain,  unassuming  gentleman  of  leisure,  is  social  and 
intellectual  in  his  tastes,  and  leads,  in  the  home  of 
his  father,  a  bachelor  life  of  unostentation.  The  resi- 
dence is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  corner  of  a 
broad,  shady  street,  and  the  grounds  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously neat  and  attractive.  The  property  adjoins 
that  formerly  owned  by  Thomas  R.  Lee,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  whose  handsome  estate  has  passed  into  the  • 
ownership  of  Mr.  Ettinger.  a  New  York  business  man, 
who  makes  it  his  summer  residence. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Purdy's  and  Dean's  Bridge 
road,  and  near  Somers  village,  is  the  residence  form- 
erly owned  by  John  Titus,  one  of  the  old  residents, 
and  prominent  in  the  exhibition  business,  under  the 
firm-name  of  June,  Titus  &  Angewine,  in  1827  or 
thereabouts.  John  Titus  was  a  wealthy  farmer  and 
speculator,  and  descended  from  Edmund  Titus,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1(530,  and  moved  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Long  Island  in  165<).  From  Long  Island 
the  family  came  to  Westchester  County.  The  resi- 
dence is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
lawn,  and  is  a  neat,  roomy  mansion,  well-filled 
with  valuable  artistic  objects.  It  is  the  home  of 
Ray  Tompkins,  who  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Titus.  Mr.  Tompkins  is  a  son  of  New  York's  noted 
Governor,  Hon.  D.  D.  Tompkins.  The  Tompkins 
family  were  from  Scarsdale,  where  Hon.  Daniel  I). 
was  born  in  1774.  Ray  Tompkins  moved  to  Somers 
and  purchased  the  Ammi  Pennoyer  place  on  Primrose 
Street,  adjoining  the  property  of  Samuel  Teed.  Here 
he  resided  for  some  years,  eventually  removing  to 
Somers  village.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
polities  of  New  York  City  for  many  years,  holding 
i  one  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  Tammany  Society,  with 
Elijah  F.  Purdy  and  others.  At  this  time  he  resided 
at  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  after  which  he  re- 
|  moved  a  second  time  to  Somers.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Croton  Turnpike  Company,  and  was 
a  prominent  man  in  the  councils  of  the  town.  He 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  affluence,  and  leads  a  quiet 
life,  possessing  a  fund  of  recollections  of  early  politi- 
cal and  social  events.  His  only  living  son,  Min- 
thorne,  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  promi- 
nent bank  official  in  that  city. 

The  Gerritsens  removed  from  L^ng  Island  some 
time  in  170;),  and  settled  near  Croton  Dam.  Captain 
Wilhelmus  Gcrritsen  married  Letty,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Charles  Teed,  and  settled  near  Somers 
Centre,  as  it  is  now  called.  Here  he  purchased  a 
farm  and  here  his  children  were  born.  He  was  an 
otlieer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  always  known  as 
Captain  Gerritsen.     The  estate  is  now  owned  by 
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Charles  G.  Teed,  while  his  son  Samuel  resides  on  a 
form  one  mile  farther  north,  on  Lovell  Street,  not  far 
from  the  line  of  Putnam  County.  His  son  William 
was  the  clerk  of  the  town  from  1853  to  18G1  and  from 
1862  to  1875,  when  he  died.  He  married  Mary  Hal- 
lock  and  left  no  children.  Captain  Gerritsen  was  a 
quiet  farmer  and  took  no  active  part  in  town  affairs. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  and  is  huried  at  Mount  Zion. 
On  the  turnpike  road,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
I  Somers  village,  on  a  high  elevation  of  ground  some 
I  distance  west  of  the  highway,  is  an  imposing  resi- 
dence, built  of  wood  and  consisting  of  various  apart- 
ments and  buildings,  seemingly  joined  together  ir- 
regularly, with  a  square  tower  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner. It  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  occupies  a 
sightly  location,  from  whence  a  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Plum  Brook  Valley,  the  undulating  farms  of  east- 
ern Somers  and  the  distant  hills  of  Connecticut. 
Surrounding  the  mansion  is  an  ample  lawn,  and  the 
cultivated  fields  of  a  rich  and  extensive  farm.  Just 
a  few  rods  to  the  southeast  is  the  old  house,  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  which  is  used 
as  a  tenement  for  the  farm  hands.  This  is  the 
property  of  the  late  Harvey  M.  Todd,  the  brother  of 
Oliver  Uel  Todd. 

Prominent  among  the  names  of  successful  men, 
who,  by  indomitable  industry,  have  made  Somers  a 
town  of  model  farms,  stands  that  of  Oliver  Uel  Todd. 
Early  in  life  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  in  a 
large  degree,  he  developed  those  traits  which  com- 
mand success  in  the  face  of  discouragements,  and 
maintained  through  a  long  life  a  good  name,  and  de- 
parting, left  naught  but  pleasant  memories. 

His  lineage  may  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line 
back  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  family  emi- 
grated from  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Pontefact,  York- 
shire, England,  the  name  at  that  time  being  spelled 
Tod,  and  bearing  the  signification  "  a  fox,"  the  family 
crest  having  as  a  part  of  its  design  a  picture  of  this 
wary  animal. 

In  1(538  among  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  Christopher  Todd  and  his  wife,  Grace 
Middlebrook,  they  being  thefirst  of  the  name  settling 
upon  New  England  soil. 

Samuel  Todd,  the  second  child  of  Christopher, 
married  Mary  Bradley,  one  of  the  pioneer  women  of 
the  young  colony.  A  numerous  family  grew  up 
around  their  hearth-stone.  Jonah,  the  seventh  child, 
married  Hannah  Clark,  and  an  only  son  blessed  the 
union, — Abraham,  born  February  18,  1710.  As  he 
grew  to  maturity  he  was  fitted  for  the  ministry,  and 
settled  over  the  West  Congregational  Church  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  for  about  forty  years.  November  30, 1727, 
he  married  Hannah  Dickinson,  and  reared  a  family  of 
eight  children.  He  died  in  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the 
old  church-yard  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  life-work. 

Tradition  says  that  during  the  British  occupancy 
of  New  York  and  vicinity  the  family  was  driven  from 
their  home  in  Greenwich,  and  two  sons,  Abraham 


and  Oliver,  took  up  their  abode  some  fifty  miles  north, 
in  the  town  of  South  Salem,  when  they  occupied  ad- 
join g  farms. 

Oliver  was  the  father  of  four  children, — Ira,  Uel, 
Eannie'and  Huldah, — and  living  to  sixty-six  year* 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  remains,  together 
with  those  of  his  wife,  Lydia,  who  survived  him  eleven 
years,  lie  buried  in  the  family  plot  near  the  Martin 
Todd  homestead.  His  second  son,  Uel,  father  of 
Oliver  Uel,  remained  upon  the  farm  at  South  Salem, 
and  married  Laura  Mead,  by  whom  seven  children 
were  born,  Oliver  Uel  Todd  being  the  second 
son,  and  born  October  5,  1805.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  moved  to 
Somers,  and  settled  upon  the  farm  which  afterward 
became  his  possession  and  home  for  life. 

Educational  advantages  at  that  time  were  extreme- 
ly limited,  and  the  youthful  Oliver  made  the  most  of 
the  few  winter  months  of  tuition  at  the  district 
school,  and  acquired  a  fair  general  education ;  but 
his  life-work  was  to  be  more  manual  than  mental,  and 
his  education  was  most  thoroughly  practical,  instilled 
by  the  hardy  experiences  of  the  old  days  of  farming, 
long  ere  labor-saving  machinery  had  commenced  its 
revolutionizing  era.  Close  application  and  untiring 
industry,  naturally  resulted  in  developing  a  model 
farm,  comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with  a 
good  house  and  farm  buildings. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  a  lady 
from  one  of  the  old  and  respected  Somers  families, 
Hester  Jane  Green,  who  brought  to  the  home  he  had 
prepared,  an  experience  in  the  duties  pertaining  to  a 
farmer's  life,  and  a  genial,  happy  disposition,  well 
calculated  to  enhance  its  prosperity. 

Before  the  iron  rail  connected  the  grer  west  with 
New  York,  immense  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep 
might  be  seen  slowly  wending  their  way  along  the 
main  thoroughfare  toward  the  city,  many  days  and 
nights  being  occupied  by  the  journey.  Conveniently 
situated  upon  the  direct  "  turnpike  "  road,  the  drov- 
ers found  such  ample  accommodation  at  the  Todd 
farm  that  for  many  years  it  became  a  noted  hostelry 
for  such  itinerants  frequently  droves  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  length,  finding  here 
rest  and  forage,  and  the  way-worn  and  hungry  drovers 
the  best  of  refreshment. 

Busy  nights  were  those,  when  a  mounted  courier 
had  announced  the  approach  of  a  drove  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  head  of  stock  to  be  corraled  and  fed,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  men  tired,  and  hungry,  to  be  fed  and 
lodged.  Great  roasts  of  beef,  and  the  fattest  of  tur- 
keys have  issued  from  those  ample  brick  ovens, 
teeming  with  savory  odors.  But  these  scenes  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  enacted,  and  the  actors  have 
passed  along  into  the  great  silent  majority.  Many 
dollars  were  added  to  the  accumulating  possession* 
by  these  experiences  often  repeated,  until  this  traffic 
was  quite  diverted  away  from  the  old  turnpike,  and 
the  railroads  ushered  in  a  new  regime. 
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Being  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Todd  | 
almost  entirely  eschewed  politics,  save  to  exercise  his  1 
franchise  as  a  citizen,  in  which  he  uniformly  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  became 
identified  upon  its  organization 

Likewise  in  religious  matters  he  took  no  very  active 
part,  but  was  an  attendant  upon  divine  services  when 
occasion  offered,  occasionally  attending  services  at  j 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Mount  Zion,  and 
contributing  to  several  different  societies  of  his  abun- 
dance. 

A  full  half-century  of  activity  resulting  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  an  ample  fortune,  the  last  decade  of  his 
life  was  rendered  inactive  by  an  insidious  nerve  dis- 
ease, which  though  incapacitating  him  for  any  physi- 
cal exertion,  left  his  mind  unclouded  to  the  end. 

He  died  October  5,  1880,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, leaving  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife  and  an  only 
daughter,  Ophelia,  wife  of  James  T.  Green,  to  mourn 
his  loss,  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  joining 
in  sincere  expressions  of  bereavement. 

His  obsequies  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  friends  from  all  the  neighboring  country,  compris- 
ing many  whose  locks  had  been  silvered  by  the 
flight  of  years  even  as  had  his. 

In  the  family  burying  ground,  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  homestead,  his  remains  are  interred,  a  beautiful 
granite  monument,  of  chaste  design,  marking  their 
last  resting-place  ;  and  a  well-kept  sward  is  spread  like 
emerald  tapestry  over  and  around  the  ever-increasing 
mounds,  as  the  generations  follow  each  other  to 
"  That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn  no 
traveler  returns." 

Harvey  Mead  Todd,  the  brother  of  Oliver  Uel  Todd, 
was  born  in  Lewisboro,  June  2, 1803.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  district  school  of  Somers,  to  which 
town  the  family  removed  shortly  after  his  birth.  He 
left  school  for  the  farm  at  an  early  age,  and  remained 
actively  engaged  in  farming  till  his  death,  December 
21,  1881.  He  was  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  up- 
right and  straightforward  in  every  transaction,  and 
thoroughly  above  the  low  methods  of  modern  busi- 
ness. He  won  by  his  steady  industry  a  large  fortune, 
and  obtained  for  himself  a  representative  place  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived. 

He  Wits  an  attendant  of  the  Mount  Zion  Methodist 
Church  of  Somers,  and  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  sup- 
porters. He  was  a  director  of  the  Fanners'  and  Drov- 
ers' Bank  at  Somers. 

He  married  Miss  Esther  W.,  daughter  of  William 
Nelson,  of  Somers.  There  were  four  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy.  The  two  surviving  are 
William  N.  Todd,  who  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Wilson, 
of  Somers,  and  Laura  Josephine,  who  married  Willis 
R.  Smith,  of  North  Salem.  Mrs.  Smith  now  occupies 
the  homestead  at  Somers. 

William  N.  Todd,  the  son  of  Harvey,  resides  on  the 
Crane  estate  before  described,  having  purchased  that 
property  a  few  years  since.    In  addition  to  this,  he 


owns  the  productive  farm  adjoining  his  father's  es- 
tate, known  as  the  Wilson  farm.  William  married 
Jane  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilson,  and  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  his  father-in-law's  heirs. 

The  Todd  family  have  not  been  active  in  public 
aliairs  but  have  been  earnest,  industrious,  careful  and 
intelligent  farmers,  and  thus  ha\ e  accumulated  a  com- 
petence. William  N.  has  been,  and  is,  a  town  officer, 
and  is  a  representative  resident  of  Somers. 

A  short  distance  west  from  the  Todd  estate,  and  on 
Primrose  Street,  is  situated  the  large  square  frame 
dwelling  belonging  to  Augustus  Turner, whose  father, 
Isaac,  was  a  life-long  resident  of  the  town;  his  father, 
Joshua,  having  built  the  house  and  owned  the  farm  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  residence  now  owned 
by  Augustus.  The  present  residence  is  of  recent  con- 
struction, the  original  farm-house  having  been  torn 
down  some  years  ago.  It  is  pleasantly  located,  having 
a  fine  southern  view,  and  has  a  large  and  valuable 
farm  attached.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  representative  farmer,, 
as  well  as  a  successful  one.  His  farms  command  all 
his  attention  and  he  cultivates  them  intelligently. 
Adjoining  his  property  on  the  north  is  the  farm  and 
dwelling  formerly  owned  by  Daniel  Wright,  the  lather 
of  Micajah.  The  old  frame  of  the  house  is  still 
standing,  although  its  outward  appearance  has  been 
modernized.  It  is  built  in  the  dominant  style  of 
sloping  roof,  low  ceilings  and  heavy  timbers.  It  is 
now  an  attractive  home,  and  is  owned  by  Asa  Adams. 
It  was  purchased  from  Micajah  Wright  about  18' HI  by 
Joshua  Culver,  who  removed  from  New  York  to  this 
place.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  his  father, 
William,  having  come  from  New  London.  Joshua 
married  Susan  Story  and  afterwards  purchased  this 
farm,  retiring  from  business  in  New  York.  Here  his 
nine  children  were  born,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oldest,  are  dead. 

He  sold  the  property  to  Ray  Tompkins  in  lS4t>,  and 
removed  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  18(54, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Just  north  on  the 
same  street  is  theproperty  formerly  owned  by  William 
Marshall,  who  at  an  early  date  removed  to  Somersl 
from  New  York  and  purchased  this  farm,  where  he  re- 
sided for  many  years,  finally  tearing  down  the  old 
building  and  erecting  a  spacious  and  attractive  resi- 
dence a  short  distance  north  of  the  original  site.  He 
died  in  1862  at  eighty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  an 
active  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  was  super- 
visor in  18.37-41. 

The  estate  is  now  owned  by  Samuel  1*.  Wright. 
His  son,  Win.  Marshall,  Jr.,  purchased  the  place 
formerly  owned  by  Ray  Tompkins,  north  of  the 
Wright  property,  and  entered  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Somers  village.  He  was  also  active  in  public 
affairs  and  was  three  times  elected  supervisor,  serving 
in  18of>-o<>,  18t>0,  18(32  and  in  1869. 

The  Hallocks  arc  an  old  and  prominent  family  of 
the  town.  They  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  consequently  have  ever  been  averse  to 
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mingling  in  the  active  affairs  of  the  town.  Robert 
Hallock  owned  a  large  farm  and  a  fine  water-power 
on  Plum  Brook,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Somers  vil- 
lage. Here,  surrounded  with  all  the  elements  of 
prosperity,  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  life  and  be- 
came the  head  of  a  family.  He  was  an  early  settler 
of  the  town  and  his  mill  was  known  for  miles  around 
in  every  direction.  The  mill  is  still  in  operation  and 
the  old  house  is  still  an  evidence  of  the  substantial 
construction  of  the  early  days.  It  is  approached 
through  a  lane  leading  from  the  highway,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Harvey  Varis,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Van  Vares  of  New  York  and  New  Amsterdam.  On 
the  east  side  of  this  lane  is  the  family  burying-ground, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  the  members  of  the  family — 
not  all  of  them,  however,  as  some  are  buried  in  the 
Friends'  burying-ground  at  Amawalk. 

Robert  died  in  1853,  at  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife,  in  1863  at  eighty-eight  years.  They  left 
a  large  family,  James,  Edmund  and  Robert  remain- 
ing settled  in  the  town.  Robert  occupied  the  home- 
stead and  had  sons — Elbert  and  William  S.  James 
owned  a  handsome  residence,  a  fine  farm  and  a  saw 
and  grist-mill  a  mile  west  of  the  old  home,  on  Plum 
Brook,  which  are  owned  at  present  by  Halstead  B., 
his  son.  Edmund  owns  a  farm  adjoining  the  home 
property  and  his  tasteful  residence  overlooks  the  farm 
of  his  father.  They  are  among  the  most  reliable  and 
highly  respected  residents  of  the  town. 

On  the  south  part  of  the  turnpike  road,  and  front- 
ing the  north  extremity  of  Croton  Lake,  is  a  substan- 
tial farm-house,  which  was  evidently  built  in  the  best 
possible  manner  in  the  days  of  its  erection.  Large, 
commodious  and  possessing  some  degree  of  ornamen- 
tation, its  appearance  betokens  the  liberal  means  of 
its  owner.  It  is  the  homestead  of  the  Nelson  family. 
It  has,  however,  long  since  been  given  up  by  the 
members  of  the  family  as  a  residence  and  their  home 
is  over  a  mile  farther  north,  in  a  residence  equally 
substantial  and  commodious  and  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  their  estates.  Absalom  Nelson  came 
to  this  section  at  an  early  day  and  purchased  proper- 
ty. His  son  William  continued  the  life  of  a  farmer* 
gradually  amassing  wealth,  sometimes  by  speculation, 
but  always  by  cultivation  of  the  soil.  William  was 
also  an  active  man  in  public  affairs,  and  we  find  him 
in  the  Assembly  in  1820-21.  His  son  Henry  succeed- 
ed to  the  property  and  increased  the  value  of  the  es- 
tate by  adding  thereto,  by  purchase,  several  farms  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  died  in  1860,  at  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  leaving  William  and  George,  who  now 
own  the  various  estates  and  carry  on  the  most  exten- 
sive milk  producing  business  in  the  town,  if  not  in 
the  county.  They  are  the  owners  of  some  five  or  six 
farms,  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
milk.  One  of  the  brothers  remains  in  New  York  City 
to  sell  the  milk  produced  upon  their  estates  at  home. 

They  employ  many  farm-laborers,  generally  foreign- 
ers, and  conduct  an  extensive  business.   Fronting  on 


the  Croton  Lake  is  an  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
which  has  witnessed  the  flight  of  many  years.  Ex- 
tending back  to  the  northwest  and  north  is  a  fertile 
farm.  Its  owner  is  Silas  Gregory,  a  prominent  and 
old  resident  of  Somers.  He  does  not  at  present  occu- 
py his  farm,  leasing  it  to  other  parties  and  residing 
with  his  son-in-law  in  Yorktown.  He  has  been  close- 
ly identified  with  the  town  for  sixty  years.  He  was 
supervisor  in  1847-52  and  1857,  and  has  held  some 
town  office  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  first  iron  mould-board  plow,  and  had 
he  obtained  a  patent  thereon,  would  have  been  im- 
mensely weajthy.  As  it  is,  however,  he  is  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  and  leads  a  quiet  life,  surround- 
ed by  all  that  makes  life  enjoyable  and  possessing  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

In  a  curve  of  the  road  north  of  the  Gregory  place, 
and  nearer  Whitehall  Corner,  is  a  neat,  square,  two- 
story  farm-house,  which  is  used  as  the  polling-place 
for  the  Second  Election  District  of  Somers.  It  is  of  re- 
cent construction,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
building  which  for  so  many  years  used  to  be  a  noted 
watering-station  for  market-men  and  farmers  driving 
to  Sing  Sing  with  produce  for  the  boats.  It  is  the 
home  of  Lewis  Ferris,  another  representative  farmer 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Ferris  came  from  Lewisboro'  at  an 
early  date,  and  purchasing  this  place,  began  to  raise 
potatoes.  He  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  from  his 
potato-fields  has  come  his  competence.  He  is  an  old 
man,  widely-known  and  highly-esteemed,  and  lives 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  prosperity.  His 
son  Anthony  resides  on  the  Nelson  Teed  property, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Somers  village  south,  and  is 
also  a  practical  farmer. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  residences  a  the  town 
is  owned  by  Aaron  B.  Whitlock,  and  is  located  in  the 
centre  of  fine  grounds,  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads 
nearGolden's  Bridge,  on  the  east  line  of  Somers.  The 
mansion  is  large,  in  the  modern  style,  with  French 
roof,  wide  verandas,  side  porticoes,  etc.,  and  surround- 
ed by  well-kept  grounds.  There  is  also  a  fine  farm 
connected  with  the  estate.  The  dwelling  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  Harvey  Mead  place,  which  forty  years 
ago  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Harvey  Mead,  a  far- 
mer and  cattle  speculator,  and  one  of  the  first  freight- 
ers on  the  Harlem  Kailroad.  Mr.  Whitlock  is  from 
Lewisboro',  and  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  mercantile 
business  at  Croton  Falls.  North  of  and  adjoining  his 
estate  is  that  of  George  A.  Teed,  now  owned  by  his  son 
Allen.  The  house  is  new,  having  replaced  one  that 
was  burned  a  few  years  since.  The  farm  is  a  product- 
ive one.  Allen  and  his  brother  George,  who  resides 
in  a  handsome  brick  house  just  west,  on  the  cross-road 
leading  to  Primrose  Street,  are  the  only  sons  of  George 
A.  Teed.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  family  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  both  of  the  young  men  (they  are  the  only 
male  survivors)  are  energetic,  earnest,  careful  and 
prosperous  farmers,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  buildings 
and  the  condition  of  their  farms. 
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Ti  kxpikks  axd  RAILBOADS. — It  was  important  in  | 
the  early  clays  to  secure  easy  transportation  of  goods 
and  passengers  to  large  markets  and  cities,  and  hence 
turnpikes  were  made  through  different  sections,  con- 
necting different  important  points  of  business.  The 
Croton  turnpike  was  the  name  bestowed  on  the  high 
road  running  through  the  town  in,  a  north  and  south 
direction,  traversing  its  entire  length,  with  toll-gates 
at  certain  points  along  the  route.  These  turnpike 
roads  were  kept  in  the  best  possible  order,  owned  and 
controlled  by  stock  companies  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature.  The  expenses  of  repairs,  etc.,  and 
dividends,  if  any,  were  provided  for  by  the  receipts 
of  certain  sums  levied  on  passers  through  the  differ- 
ent gates,  either  on  foot,  in  one  or  two-horse  vehicles 
or  on  horse-back,  and  also  on  droves  of  cattle  or  i 
sheep.  Cattle  were  thus  taxed  by  the  score,  instead  [ 
of  the  single  head,  and  parties  were  also  allowed  to 
commute  by  the  quarter  or  yearly.  Mail-stages  also 
passed  over  the  turnpike  to  and  from  New  York  via 
Sing  Sing.  The  Croton  turnpike  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Southeast  turnpike,  which  had  its  north- 
eastern terminus  in  Danbury,  where  it  connected 
with  the  Boston  road.  The  Croton  road  had  its  southern 
terminus  in  Sing  Sing,  where  it  connected  with  New 
York  by  turnpike.  Thus  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  travel  passing  through  this  town,  especially  through 
the  village.  At  this  point  a  road  branched  off  to  the 
west,  passing  through  Yorktown  to  Peekskill,  which 
was  also  a  much  traveled  route,  especially  for  drovers 
with  cattle.  Along  this  route  the  old  mile-stones  are 
still  to  be  seen,  brown,  moss-covered,  but  plainly 
showing  the  legend  "twelve  miles  to  Peekskill,'' 
"  fourteen  miles  to  Peekskill,"  etc.  Along  this 
western  road  are  scattered  the  prosperous,  highly 
cultivated  farms  and  handsome  residences  of  the 
Hallocks,  Charles  G.  Teed,  the  Greens,  Munson  E. 
Frost  and  Joseph  Perry,  whose  picturesque  old  mill 
stands  on  the  Muscoot,  near  the  road,  surrounded 
by  the  tall  elms  of  nearly  a  century's  growth.  The 
first  records  of  the  Croton  turnpike  are  found  in 
a  book  in  which  they  were  entered  under  date  of 
September  25,  1807,  at  which  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers, held  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  \Y.  Marvin,  in 
Southeast,  the  following  directors  were  elected: 
Darius  Crosby,  Enoch  Crosby,  Joshua  Purdy,  Joseph 
Owen,  Joseph  C.  Field,  David  Baldwin,  Daniel 
Howes,  Nathaniel  W.  Marvin,  Russell  I.  Minor,  Peter 
Crosby;  Joshua  Purdy,  president ;  Russell  I.  Minor, 
clerk. 

It  was  here  "  itetoived  that  Joshua  Purdy,  Esq.,  | 
wait  on  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  request 
him  to  appoint  the  commission  to  lay  out  the  said 
turnpike  road  mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  Act 
relative  to  the  Croton  Turnpike  Road."  In  October,  j 
1809,  a  gate  was  ordered  to  be  "  erected  on  and 
across  the  said  road  on  Somers  Town  Plane,  near  the 
house  of  Hachaliah  Bailey."  On  May  22,  1813,  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  offered  "for  the 


apprehension  of  the  persons  who  set  fire  to  a  house 
intended  for  a  toll-house,  and  have  made  threat* 
against  the  property  of  the  company."  In  1829, 
Hachaliah  Bailey  was  elected  secretary  and  John 
( hvens,  president,  and  the  following  toll  gatherers 
or  gate-keepers  appointed:  No.  1,  Medad  Palmer; 
No.  2,  Thomas  Betties;  No.  3,  David  Adams.  The 
numbers  refer  to  the  gates.  November  8,  1833,  John 
Reed  was  appointed  toll-gatherer  at  the  gate  erected 
at  Owensville.  During  the  year  1839  there  was  re- 
ceived for  tolls  at  Gate  No.  1,  §586 ;  No.  2,  $519;  No. 
3,  $274.  At  this  time  there  were  two  thousand  shares 
of  the  stock  held  and  a  dividend  of  forty  cents  per 
share  was  paid.  At  the  incorporation,  in  1807,  the 
original  number  of  shares  was  five  hundred,  at  twenty 
dollars  per  share.  The  annual  dividends  paid 
amounted  to  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  per  share. 
The  last  dividend  was  paid  in  1849,  and  the  stock  of 
the  Croton  Turnpike  Company  was  transferred  to  a 
non-resident,  the  gates  removed  and  it  became  a  free 
road,  although  still  known  as  the  "Turnpike."  The 
last  board  oV  directors  were  Thaddeus  Crane,  Ray 
Tompkins,  John  Titus,  John  J.  June,  Edwin  Crosby, 
Jabez  Jones,  Silas  Finch,  Gerard  Crane,  Caleb  S. 
Angevine ;  John  Titus,  president ;  Jabez  Jones,  secre- 
tary. 

The  railroads  touching  the  town  are  but  two.  A 
branch  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem,  running  from 
Golden's  Bridge,  a  distance  ofseven  miles  in  a  north- 
erly course,  to  Lake  Mahopac,  is  the  first  railroad  that 
ever  1y>uched  this  latter  point.  Nearly  its  whole 
length  is  within  the  borders  of  the  town.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  really  new  road  complete  ever 
constructed  by  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  Pre- 
vious to  its  construction,  parties  seeking  Mahopac 
as  a  summer  resort  were  carried  by  stages  from 
Croton  Falls.  A  railroad  project  was  broached  for 
the  western  part  of  the  town  by  which  communica- 
tion could  be  established  between  New  York,  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Hudson  and  the  New  England 
States.  This  scheme  was  unfolded  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Harlem  road  and  a  plan  was  at  once  formed  to 
run  a  branch  road  from  the  Harlem  at  Golden's 
Bridge,  direct  through  Somers  Centre  to  the  L:ike. 
Before  the  first-mentioned  scheme  was  put  iu  opera- 
tion, ground  was  broken  and  the  construction  of  the 
Lake  Branch  began  under  the  direction  of  George  F. 
Avery,  engineer,  and  was  carried  forward  briskly  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1871,  the  first  train  of  cars,  bearing  an  excursion  paft 
ty,  passed  over  the  road  t"  Lake  Mahopac.  It  was 
not  until  1872  that  freight  and  passenger  trains  were 
run  regularly  on  schedule  time.  For  a  time  the  travel 
and  freight  traffic  promised  favorably,  but  it  has  nev- 
er been  as  great  as  was  anticipated,  and  of  late  years, 
since  the  completion  of  another  line,  it  has  barely 
paid  expenses.  Somers  Centre  is  the  only  station  on 
the  line  in  the  town,  from  which  is  shipped  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
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There  is  a  switch  on  the  road  at  Plum  Brook  Crossing, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  the  Centre,  at  which 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  are  received. 

The  other  road  is  called  the  New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad,  and  runs  north  through  the  ex- 
treme western  edge  of  the  town,  touching  at  two  sta- 
tions— Amawalk  and  West  Somers.  This  line  con- 
nects at  Brewster's,  in  Putnam  County,  with  the  New 
England,  for  points  east  to  Boston.  The  principal 
business  of  this  road,  so  far  as  this  section  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  shipment  of  milk  for  the  New  York 
market.  Owing  to  a  lower  freight  tariff',  its  business 
is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Harlem  Branch  in  this 
particular  product,  while  in  passenger  and  freight 
transportation  it  is  more  than  double.  The  road, 
however,  has  met  with  many  changes  of  proprietor- 
ship and  administration  since  its  inception,  and  it 
has  been  in  operation  only  since  1879.    In  the  first 

:  instance  it  was  bonded,  and  subscriptions  were  freely 

i  taken  by  residents  along  its  proposed  line,  but  after 
reverses  and  fluctuations  it  became  nearly  or  quite 
bankrupt,  and  the  original  investors  were  heavy  los- 
ers. At  present  its  business  is  steadily  increasing, 
although  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Both 
of  these  roads  are  very  dilatory  in  the  payment  of 
their  annual  taxes  to  the  town,  and  a  section  of  the 
Northern  has  been  sold  for  the  same.    West  Somers 

'  Post-Office  and  station,  on  this  road,  is  a  small  collec- 
tion of  houses  situated  at  the  foot  of  Slop  Street,  more 
euphoniously  known  as  Mahopac  Avenue.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  principal  streets  running  north  and  south, 
and  is  bordered  by  fine  farms  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. At  West  Somers  is  a  store,  blacksmith-shop  and 
passenger-depot,  while  several  neat  cottages  indicate 

'  enterprise.  At  Amawalk  the  store  and  shop  constitute 
the  village  exclusive  of  the  farm  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Near  this  station  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Indian  village,  and  also  a  short  distance  away  is  the 
Friends'  burial-place,  which,  at  an  early  date,  was  the 

'  only  burial-ground  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  related  by  a 
member  of  an  old  family  that  sometime  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  a  person  was  to  be  buried  there, 
and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  society  was 
asked  for  the  requisite  permission.  "  What's  the  color 
of  the  coffin?"  asked  the  sturdy  Friend.  "Black," 
was  the  answer  (the  coffin  was  of  pine  stained).  "So 
is  the  devil!  "  was  the  curt  reply,  and  the  official  rode 
away  without  vouchsafing  another  word.  A  member 
of  the  Green  family  buried  two  children  in  the  ground 
and  was  refused  permission  to  place  even  two  field- 
stones  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  to  mark  them.  To- 
day caskets  and  monuments  are  in  vogue,  and  no 
protest  is  uttered. 

Villages  of  the  Town. — The  village  of  Somers 
is  beautifully  located  on  a  level  plain  nearly  a  mile 
in  length  by  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  broad, 
level  drive  through  its  centre.  With  the  hamlets 
and  post-offices  of  Somers  Centre  and  West  Somers, 
ii. — 43 


it  comprises  the  village  population  of  the  town.  Fine 
farms  and  comfortable  residences,  many  of  the  latter 
handsome  edifices,  border  on  Lovell,  Primrose,  Toma- 
hawk and  Slop  Streets,  the  four  named  thoroughfares 
of  the  town  outside  the  turnpike.  All  along  the  ex- 
tent of  the  latter,  handsome  farm-houses  and  well- 
cultivated  farms  greet  the  eye  and  a  general  sense  of 
substantial  prosperity  is  conveyed  to  the  traveler. 

The  village  of  Somers,  or,  as  it  is  generally  known, 
Somerstown  Plain,  is  the  principal  collection  of  houses 
in  the  township.  In  early  days  it  was  an  important 
point  and  was  much  larger  numerically  than  at  pres- 
ent, the  advent  of  the  railroad  having  drawn  the  pop- 
ulation and  business  to  the  stations.  The  first  survey 
of  the  Harlem  Railroad  was  made  directly  through 
the  village,  but  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  wealthiest 
residents  and  hence  it  was  carried  to  Purdy's  Station. 
Soon  after  it  began  running  regularly  several  build- 
ings were  bought  and  removed  to  the  station,  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from  the  Plain.  In  early  days 
the  village  contained  hat-factories,  carriage-factories, 
furniture-shop,  blacksmith-shop,  three  hotels,  two 
stores,  harness-shop,  etc.  In  1810  there  was  a  news- 
paper published  here,  of  which  further  mention  will 
be  made.  This  was  also  a  prominent  stopping-place 
for  the  stages  of  the  "  Red  Bird  "  and  "  Eagle  "  lines, 
which  passed  through  here  for  New  York,  connecting 
at  Danbury  with  the  Boston  Line.  At  present  it  is  a 
collection  of  some  thirty-five  dwellings,  two  churches, 
two  store  buildings,  a  village  court-room,  which  is  also 
the  polling  place,  a  hotel  and  bank.  The  Farmers' 
and  Drovers'  National  Bank  of  Somers  was  organized 
in  1839  as  an  associated  free  bank  under  the  State 
laws.  The  incorporation  and  beginning  of  business 
took  place  March  16,  1839.  Its  securities  were  stocks 
and  real  estate  and  its  capital  was  one  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
following  were  its  first  directors :  Horace  Bailey, 
Leonard  Clift,  John  Titus,  Benjamin  Doane,  Stephen 
Brown,  Jr.,  Epenetus  Howe,  Benjamin  Lent,  Edward 
Finch,  Monson  Perry,  Isaac  H.  Purdy,  Gerard  Crane, 
Edwin  Crosby, Charles  Wright;  Horace  Bailey,  presi- 
dent ;  Egbert  Howland,  cashier. 

The  bank  transacted  business  under  the  State  laws 
twenty-six  years,  or  until  18t>5,  when  it  became  a  na- 
tional bank  in  conformity  with  the  National 
Banking  Law.  In  March,  1885,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  it  was  voted  to  continue  its  corpo- 
rate existence  another  twenty  years  from  June  9, 
1885,  or  until  June,  1905.  The  bank  is  pleasantly 
located  in  the  corner,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  large 
square  brick  building,  fronting  the  green  in  the  village. 
Its  profits  have  always  been  moderate,  but  steady. 
Its  bills  have  always  been  at  or  above  par.  Its  divi- 
dends have  always  been  regularly  declared  and  paid. 
During  its  existence  two  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rob  it,  the  last  one  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
when  powder  was  used  to  blow  open  the  safe,  which 
was  an  old  one.    The  only  result,  however,  was  a 
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partial  opening  of  the  outer  door  of  the  safe,  at  which 
stage  the  rohhers  left.  A  new  and  improved  safe  was 
then  put  in  the  bask.  This  institution  has  a  large 
clientage  among  farmers  and  merchants  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  president  is  William  Bailey,  of  whom  a 
sketch  lias  been  given.  Alonzo  B.  Thacker,  the  pres- 
ent cashier,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  his  father 
removed  to  Somers  when  he  was  a  child,  and  Mr. 
Thacker  has  resided  in  Somers  nearly  all  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  farming  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  a  short  time  in  New 
Jersey.  He  is  a  little  past  middle  age,  and  is  a  vigi-  ] 
lant,  trusty,  hard-working  banking  officer.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daughter  of  Horace  Bailey,  and  has  three 
children,  his  son,  Horace  B.,  holding  the  office  of 
assistant  cashier  and  director  in  the  bank.  The  entire 
time  of  both  these  gentlemen  is  fully  occupied  by 
this  business,  as  is  also  that  of  a  clerk,  William  Moore, 
of  Purdy's.  The  present  board  of  directors  are  Wil- 
liam Bailey,  T.  H.  Theall,  Cornelius  Dean,  William 
H.  Wright,  H.  Hobart  Keeler,  Thomas  L.  Purdj^ 
Odle  Close,  I.  H.  Purdy,  William  N.  Todd,  A.  b! 
Thacker,  H.  B.  Thacker;  William  Bailey,  president; 
A.  B.  Thacker,  cashier ;  H.  B.  Thacker,  assistant  | 
cashier. 

Inns. — Of  inns  or  hotels  Somers  has  but  one  at  the 
present  time, alt  hough  there  are  six  dwellings  with  in  the 
borders,  now  occupied  as  residences,  that  were  taverns 
in  the  early  days,  some  of  them  as  late  as  the  '40s.  In 
1802  there  were  five  prominent  taverns — one  near  West 
Somers;  one  near  the  Centre,  and  where  the  town-meet- 
ings were  held  ;  one  in  the  southern  part,  at  Whitehall 
Corner,  on  the  Mail  turnpike,  a  large  whitewashed 
building,  which  gave  the  corners  of  the  roads  a  name ; 
and  two  on  the  "Plain."  Afterwards  "Thorn's  tav- 
ern," in  the  western  portion,  now  a  handsome  resi- 
dence, owned  by  John  Purdy,  was  a  prominent  stop- 
ping-place for  drovers  and  others  traveling  the  Peeks- 
kill  road,  and  a  great  resort  for  parties  of  young 
people  during  the  winter.  The  most  prominent, 
however,  of  any  of  these  houses  was  the  "  Elephant 
Hotel,"  owned  and  kept  by  Hachaliah  Bailey,  who 
had  the  building  erected  in  1825.  It  is  made  of  brick, 
which  was  manufactured  on  the  farm,  a  few  rods  from 
the  site  of  the  hotel.  The  building  is  about  sixty  feet 
square,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  brick  two-story 
addition  in  the  rear,  used  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  second 
story  as  sleeping-rooms.  It  has  an  entrance  on  the 
south,  consisting  of  stone,  iron-railed  steps,  and  a 
stone-floored  portico,  leading  into  a  broad,  high-ceil- 
inged  hall,  which  extends  the  length  of  the  building. 
To  the  right  of  the  main  hall  is  a  short  side  hall, 
leading  to  a  frame  addition  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  which  contains  three  rooms  below  and 
sleeping  apartments  above.  At  this  side  also  is  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  second  story.  The  house 
contains  twenty-six  rooms  and  is  connected  by  a  hall- 
way on  the  second  floor  with  a  fine,  large  ball-room, 
which  has  held  the  social  gatherings  of  several  gene- 


rations. The  inside  partition  walls  are  of  brick, 
being  carried  up  with  the  building.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  deck  roof,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
level  space,  railed  in  with  an  ornamental  wooden 
railing,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained.  This  hotel  has  provided 
shelter  and  abundant  accommodations  to  many  well- 
known  and  prominent  personages  of  the  State  and 
nation.  The  room  is  still  shown  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Aaron  Burr  on  one  occasion,  and  Munroe 
Edwards  and  other  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen  and 
politicians  have  enjoyed  the  noted  hospitality  of  the 
"  Elephant  Hotel."  This  is  the  first  and  only  name 
it  has  known  in  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence.  It  is 
owned  by  William  Bailey,  and  is  occupied  and  man- 
aged by  Ward  Bronson. 

Newspapers. — As  early  as  1809  a  weekly  newspaper 
was  established  here  and  published  regularly.  It  was 
a  sixtecn-column  folio,  of  moderate  size  and  neatly 
printed.  The  copy  before  us  has  the  following  in 
print : 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1810. 

SOMERS  MUSEUM 

AND 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ADVERTISER. 


Vol.  I.       Printed  and  Pi/bushed  ft  Milton  F.  Cubhixo.        No.  37 


First  column, — 

"Original  Essay 
For  the  Isomers  Museum, 
Essay  No.  5. 
Education  of  Youth.'" 

Then  follows  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
columns  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  Lord  Erskine.  Albert  Gallatin's  name  ap- 
pears as  the  writer  of  a  paper  on  the  correspond- 
ence. On  the  third  page  is  intelligence  from 
the  Baltic,  dated  June  24th,  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  requesting  him  to  officiate  as  proxy  at  the 
former's  marriage  to  the  Princess  Louise.  It  also  an- 
nounces :  "  The  '  frigate  Constitution,'  of  forty-four 
guns,  Commodore  Hull,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Nor- 
folk on  Friday  last,  where,  it  is  said,  the  whole  of  our 
little  navy  are  to  assemble." 

A  special  is  given  : 

"  Washington  Citt,  July  18. 
"  We  are  informed  that  the  sloop-of-wnr  '  Hornet,'  will  sail  for  New 
York  between  the  J.Mh  anil  last  of  this  month,  for  France  and  England, 
and  that  her  commander  will  take  charge  of  mercantile  aud  other  let- 
ters for  Europe.  The  Secretary  of  War  also  left  this  city  yesterday  on 
a  visit  to  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  prospectus  reads, — 

"  The  Museum  is  printed  and  published  at  Somers,  Westchester  County, 
every  Tuesday  by  Milton  F.  dishing,  Dext  door  west  of  Joseph  Owen 
Jr.'s  Inn. 

"Conditions:  To  be  printed  on  good  paper,  with  now  type,  at  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  pel  milium,  |«yalile  quarterly  ;  or  two  dol- 
lars, if  not  paid  w  ithin  a  year.  To  companies  of  thirteen  or  more  who 
take  their  papers  from  the  office,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  .  cuts,  paya- 
ble on  delivery.    To  those  subscrilKi-s  who  receive  their  |ia|n  rs  by  mail, 
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one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  payable  in  advance.  Advertisements 
Inserted  conspicuously  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Those  from  out  of  town 
must  lie  paid  for  before  they  are  inserted.  No  papers  discontinued  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid." 

Among  the  advertisements  appears: 
"  Removal. 
"  FROST  &  GREEN 
"  Have  removed  their  store  of  goods  a  few  doors  east  of  Micajah  Wright's 
Inn,  in  Somers  Village,  where  they  have  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
Dry  Goods  and  Groceries,  which  they  offer  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms 
for  cash  or  produce." 

Also, — 

"  The  subscriber  has  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  the  town  of 
Somers,  Westchester  County.  His  office  is  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Owen, 
Jr.    Business  in  the  professional  line  attended  to  with  fidelity. 

"Frederick  J.  Coffin. 

"Somen,  June  12,  1810." 

Mr.  Coffin  was,  after  this,  postmaster  for  many 
years,  master  in  chancery  and  one  of  the  surrogates 
of  the  county.  The  paper  was  continued  some  time, 
and  gives  evidence  of  considerable  journalistic  abil- 
ity. At  present  there  is  no  publication  conducted 
in  the  town. 

Churches. — There  are  four  churches  and  one 
chapel  in  the  town.  Two  of  them  are  Methodist 
Episcopal — the  church  and  chapel — one  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  two  Presbyterian.  Three  have  ceased 
to  exist.  One  of  these  is  the  Christian  Church,  a  large, 
barn-like  structure  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
which  was  used  by  this  denomination  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  erected  sixty  years  ago,  near  Thorn's 
tavern,  in  West  Somers,  and  the  congregation  ac- 
quired two  acres  of  land.  After  services  had  been  held 
in  it  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  used  by  other  de- 
nominations at  intervals,  but  was  finally  abandoned 
and  now  forms  part  of  a  barn  near  the  place  upon 
which  it  was  erected.  About  the  same  date  the 
Methodist  Protestants  erected  a  small  church  in  Tom- 
ahawk Street,  and  occupied  it  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  when,  by  the  decrease  of  the  society  by  death 
and  removal,  it  was  given  up  to  the  occasional  use  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  Cortlaudt  Circuit. 
This  society  abandoned  it  in  1877.  In  1829  a  Method- 
ist brick  church  was  erected.  Its  location  was 
a  few  rods  north  of  Somers  Plain,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Lake  Mahopac.  It  was  a  small  structure,  un- 
pretending in  appearance,  yet  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  society  resident  in  its  vicinity,  the  aver- 
age number  of  which  was  fifty.  It  became  a  part  of 
Cortlandt  Circuit  and  was  supplied  with  stated  preach- 
ing by  the  regular  ministers  of  that  circuit,  whose 
names  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Mt.  Zion 
Church. 

Owing  to  the  removal,  death  and  dismissal  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  organization  of  churches  in  adjacent 
neighborhoods,  it  was  decided,  in  1850,  to  disband. 
At  this  time  the  "  Millerite  Excitement "  had  reached 
this  town,  and  the  adherents  of  Joe  Miller  made  over- 
tures for  the  purchase  of  the  church  property.  The 
board  of  trustees  at  this  time  consisted  of  Martin 


Fanning,  James  Sloat  and  David  Adams.  Mr.  Fan- 
ning strongly  opposed  the  proposition  of  the  Miller- 
ites,  while  the  other  members  of  the  board  favored  it. 
At  last  his  advice  prevailed,  and  in  this  year  (1850) 
he  sold  the  property  to  Harrison  Wright  and  turned 
the  proceeds  over  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society 
at  Purdy's  Station. 

What  is  now  called  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Somers  is  a  plain,  substantial,  wood  edifice,  located 
centrally  on  Somers  Plain,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
broad,  level  drive,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  old 
Union  Burying-Ground  and  to  the  north  by  Ivandell 
Cemetery.  A-  few  rods  in  the  rear  rises  Prospect  Hill, " 
or  Brown's  Mountain.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place 
of  regular  church  service,  but  is  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair, and  occasional  services  are  held  therein.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  1806,  it  was  called  the  "Union 
Meeting-House,"  and  was  owned  and  attended  by  the 
Christian  people  of  various  denominations  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  The  building  was  erected  some 
time  in  1799.  On  the  date  above  mentioned  (Septem- 
ber 7,  1806),  according  to  the  church  records,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  met  and  organized  a  society :  Male — 
Deacon  Elijah  Dean,  Assistant  Deacon  Darius  Crosby, 
David  Crawford,  Uel.  Todd,  Shadrach  Richards, 
Henry  Slawson  ;  Females — Sally  Brown,  Tirzah 
Crosby,  Delilah  Pugsley,  Clarissa  Haight,  Phoebe 
Richards. 

An  entry  under  date  of  1808  reads  thus :  "  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1808,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  having  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
from  Stephentown  to  Somers,  the  title  of  the  church 
became  The  Congregational  Church  of  Somers."  In 
1810  there  were  twenty-seven  members,  and  the 
church  met  at  the  Union  Meeting-House  under  the 
ministrations  of  Rev.  Silas  Constant,  who  was  the 
first  pastor.  He  was  followed  by  the  subjoined  min- 
isters : 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Haight,  installed  1811,  resigned. 
Rev.  Allen  Blair,  installed  1813,  resigned. 
Rev.  Ezra  Day,  installed  1818,  resigned. 
Rev.  Abraham  Purdy,  installed  1824,  died. 
Rev.  Griffith  H.  Griffiths,  installed  182.5,  resigned. 
Rev.  Joseph  Nimino,  installed  1832,  resigned. 

On  May  2,  1833,  is  an  entry  as  follows:  "The 
Congregational  Church  of  Somers  was  this  day  or- 
ganized into  a  Presbyterian  Church  by  a  committee 
of  the  Bedford  Presbytery."  Under  this  dispensa- 
tion the  pastors  were, — 1835,  Rev.  Henry  Benedict, 
resigned  ;  1836,  Rev.  Alexander  Leadbither,  resigned. 
Then  came  a  division  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  hence  a  division  of  this 
society,  in  May,  1838.  The  Old  School  portion  of  the 
society,  it  seems  by  the  records,  took  possession  of 
the  meetingdiouse  and  parsonage,  and  the  New  School 
people  held  worship  in  the  Methodist  Church.  They 
were  not  idle,  however,  and  "  a  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  Constitutional  Presbyterians  for  possession  of  the 
church  property.  The  cause  was  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Westchester  County ,  Judge  Ruggles 
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presiding.  The  jury,  without  leaving  their  seats, 
gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plaintiffs." — (Ch.  Rec.) 
Then  follows  a  list  of  twenty  members  who  withdrew 
and  constituted  the  church  of  Croton  Falls.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  the  transfer  was  made  from  the  Bedford  Pres- 
bytery to  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  of  the 
"  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Somers."  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  pastors : 

Rev.  George  Monilaws,  installed  1839,  died. 

Rev.  D.  1).  T.  McLaughlin,  installed  184G,  resigned. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Piatt,  installed  1857,  resigned. 

Rev.  J.  Collins,  installed  1804,  resigned. 

Rev.  P,  H.  Durghardt,  installed  1866,  resigned. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Whitcouib,  installed  18G9,  resigned. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Dye,  installed  1871,  reaigned. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beers,  installed  1872,  resigned. 

The  first  statistical  report  appears  on  the  records 
December  3,  1848,  when  there  were  forty-three  com- 
municants; in  1850,  forty-five;  1852,  fifty-five;  1854, 
fifty-three;  1855,  forty-nine;  1859,  seven. 

In  1872  the  church  was  discontinued  as  a  regular 
preaching-point,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  society, 
bec  ause  of  deaths  or  other  causes  and  the  nearness  of 
other  churches,  together  with  internecine  differences. 
The  Union  Burying-Ground,  immediately  surrounding 
the  church  building,  is  cne  of  the  oldest  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  one  interment,  the  name  of  which  is 
undecipherable,  bearing  date  1720.  Here,  also,  is 
buried  one  of  the  former  pastors  of  the  church,  who 
died  among  his  people,  and  over  whose  grave  is 
erected  a  neat  monument  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"In 
Memory  of  the 
Rev.  George 
Monilaws, 
Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church 

in  Somers, 

who  died 
April  6,  1848, 
Aged  34  years. 

Estimable  as  a  man, 
Earn  est  as  a  Preacher, 
Faithful  as  a  Pastor, 
He  being  dead  yet  speakcth. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Here,  also,  is  buried  one  of  the  original  deacons 
of  this  church  and  prominent  residents  of  this  vicin- 
ity.    Inscribed  on  the  plain  slab  is  the  following: 
"In 
Memory  of 
Darius  Crosby,  who  died 
Nov.  18,  1818,  aged  50  years." 

One  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  clerk  of  the 
society  from  1833  to  1865,  also  lies  here,  with  the 
plain  inscription, — 

"  Ebene/.er 
White,  M.D. 


Died 

March  BO,  1865, 
V  v.  V  r- M  o* 
and  7  D's." 


Dr.  White  came  from  Yorktown  to  Somers  Plain 
in  1800,  and  resided  here  until  his  death.  His  son, 
Samuel  White,  now  occupies  the  family  mansion,  at  the 
"  head  of  the  Plain,"  and  part  of  the  original  (arm 
was  incorporated  as  Ivandell  Cemetery.  In  this  old 
ground  may  also  be  found  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  large  landed  tracts  granted  by 
Andrew  Johnson, — 

"To  the  Memory  of 
Hacbaliah  Brown, 
Born  Aug.  27, 1727, 
Died  May  22, 1813." 

He  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  Brow  n,  of  Rye.  A  great- 
grandson  is  also  buried  here.  A  fine  monument, 
upon  whose  face  is  carved  two  crossed  cannon,  a 
sword  and  belt,  with  the  letters  "  U.  S.,"  marks  his 
resting-place.    Upon  the  obverse  side  is, — 

"  Hachaliah  Brown, 
Brevet-Capt.  U.  S.  Army, 
Born 
February  26,  1822, 
Died 
August  22,  1853. 

As  the  tree  falleth  so  it  lieth." 


Upon  the  right  side  is  inscribed, — 

"  Medelen 
Cerro  Gordo, 
Garita  Belen, 
Mexico." 

Upon  the  left,— 

"A  Tribute  of  Affection 
To  the  Brave  and  Good 
by  Regimental 
and 

Private  friends." 

Here,  also,  lie  the  remains  of  the  wife  of  the  noted 
Revolutionary  spy,  Luther  Kinuieutt,— 

"  In  Memory  of 
Mary,  wife  of 
Luther  Kinuieutt, 
who  depaited  this  life 
November  the  13th,  1811, 
aged  50  years,  6  months 
and  10  days." 

Many  memorials  of  the  early  settlers'  families  are 
to  be  found  here  and  in  the  adjoining  cemetery,  to 
which  they  have  been  removed.  The  Baileys,  Cranes, 
Wrights,  Owens,  Joneses,  Crosbys,  Finches  and 
Whites  occupy  much  space  in  this  village  of  the 
dead.  Ivandell  Cemetery  adjoins  the  old  ground 
and  is  laid  out  in  circular  drives  and  walks  and  is 
planted  with  ornamental  shrubbery.  It  consists  of 
seven  acres  and  was  pari  of  the  farm  of  Dr.  Ebenezer 
White. 

James  W.  Bedell,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  White,  pur- 
chased the  land  of  Samuel  White  and  laid  out  a  ceme- 
tery. The  entrance  is  formed  of  heavy  iron  gates, 
attached  to  high,  square,  capped  granite  posts.  These 
gates  open  on  the  main  driveway,  w  htch  winds  around 
various  knolls  and  through  miniature  dells  until  it 
reaches  a  receiving  vault  excavated  in  the  hillside 
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and  formed  of  solid  masonry.  After  the  purchase  and 
completion  of  the  grounds,  measures  were  taken  to 
incorporate  the  cemetery  by  the  following  association 
of  gentlemen,  who  met  at  the  court-room  in  Somers 
village,  November  10,  1866 :  Isaac  H.  Purdy,  Aaron 
B.  Whitlock,  Odle  Close,  Joseph  L.  Sutton,  William 
Marshall,  Samuel  White,  Jackson  O.  Brown,  James 
W.  Bedell,  Samuel  S.  Furgeson,  William  Turk,  San- 
ford  K.  Teed,  William  Parker,  William  E.  Teed, 
George  W.  Gregory,  Eli  Reynolds,  William  N.  Be- 
dell. 

After  the  association  had  been  permanently  organ- 
ized the  following  board  of  trustees  were  elected  :  I. 
H.  Purdy,  A.  B.  Whitlock,  O.  Close,  Wm.  Marshall, 
J.  0.  Brown,  J.  L.  Sutton,  William  Gerritsen,  Benj. 
F.  Camp,  S.  White,  W.  Turk,  S.  S.  Furgeson,  J.  W. 
Bedell;  J.  W.  Bedell,  president;  W.  Marshall,  vice- 
president;  William  Turk,  secretary ;  Samuel  White, 
treasurer;  William  D.  Parker,  sexton. 

In  1868  the  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  and 
Ivandell  became  a  recognized  burial-place.  Several 
bodies  were  removed  from  the  old  burial-ground  to 
the  cemetery  and  plots  were  rapidly  disposed  of.  Some 
handsome  monuments  have  been  erected  in  the 
grounds  and  some  have  been  removed  to  Ivandell 
from  other  cemeteries.  The  present  board  of  trustees 
and  officers  are:  A.  B.  Thacker,  William  Bailey,  Odle 
Close,  James  Hyatt,  J.  W.  Bedell,  A.  B.  Whitlock,  S- 
White,  Charles  G.  Teed,  I.  H.  Purdy,  T.  Crane,  W. 
N.  Todd,  W.  H.Wright;  President,  J.  W.  Bedell; 
Treasurer,  S.  White ;  Secretary,  James  Hyatt ;  Super- 
intendent of  Interments,  David  C.  Light. 

In  1880,  Dr.  Oliver  White,  of  New  York  City,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Ebenezer  White,  left  a  legacy  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  cemetery  association,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  keeping  in  order  of  the 
grounds. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Croton  Falls  is  a 
plain,  neat  structure,  surmounted  with  a  low,  square 
belfry,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  Croton  River,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  town,  in  what  was,  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad, 
denominated  Owensville.  Here,  fronting  on  a  wide, 
tree-bordered,  well-kept  street,  is  the  spiritual  home 
of  the  congregation  that  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Somers.  As  noted  be- 
fore, in  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1838,  dissensions  crept  into 
the  old  church,  which  resulted  iu  atrial  before  Judge 
Ruggles,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership, who  organized  the  Croton  Falls  Church. 
This  church  continued  its  connection  with  the  Bed- 
ford Presbytery  and  received  as  its  stated  supply, 
in  1841,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nimmo.  The  first  members 
of  the  session  of  this  church  appear  on  the  records 
as  Benjamin  Mead,  Horace  Jones  and  John  Owen, 
elders,  with  John  Owen,  clerk,  which  position  was 
filled  by  him  until  1843.    On  January  20,  1846,  a 


meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  society  was  held 
at  their  place  of  worship,  and  a  reorganization  of  the 
body  took  place.  "  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  corporate  name  of  the  church  should  be  '  The 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Croton  Falls.'  "  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1847,  it  is  recorded  that  "  Benjamin  Mead, 
ruling  elder  of  the  church,  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality."  He  was  one  of  the  original 
elders  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Thomas  R.  Lee,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Hon.  Elijah  Lee,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Croton  Falls.  The  church  building  was 
erected  in  1847,  and  has  been  continuously  occupied 
for  worship,since  that  time,  with  but  few  exception*, 
as  in  the  case  of  illness  or  resignation  of  pastors.  In 
October,  1870,  measures  were  taken  to  unite  this  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Somers,  under  one 
pastoral  charge,  alternating  the  public  services.  This 
was  accomplished  in  1872,  and  a  comn,ittee  of  four 
from  each  society  was  appointed,  as  follows  : 

Somers  Committee — Jacob  Ruxer,  G.  B.  Sarles,  B.  H. 
Merritt  and  Stephen  Green. 

Croton  Falls  Committee — George  W.  Abrams,  Dr.  C. 
E-  Lee,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wood  and  Albert  Chamberlain. 

These  united  services  was  continued  until  the  dis- 
continuance of  services  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Somers.  There  is  no  regular  burial-place 
connected  with  this  church,  many  of  its  members  be- 
ing plot-owners  in  Ivandell  Cemetery.  The  records 
show  a  membership,  at  its  organization,  of  seventeen; 
its  first  statistical  report  is  dated  April  4,  1869,  to 
April  4,  1870.  Whole  number  of  communicants  in 
1870,  forty-nine ;  in  1871,  fifty-five.  In  1885  it  was 
forty-nine. 

The  pastors  have  been  : 

1847-48. — Rev.  Joseph  Nimmo   .  Resigned. 

1849-50.— Rev.  David  Irving   " 

1851-02. — Rev.  James  B.  Ramsey   " 

1853-57.— Rev.  T.  S.  Bradner   " 

1858-59.— Rev.  A.  B.  Bullion   " 

I860.— Rev.  Andrew  Shiland   " 

1861-62.— Rev.  A.  H.  Seeley   " 

1863. — Rev.  James  Sinclair   " 

1864-65.— J.  B.  Stoddard   " 

1866-68.— Rev.  H.  W.  Smuller   " 

1868-71.— Rev.  W.  J.  Thompson   " 

1872-73  —Rev.  Joseph  Beers   " 

1874-79.— Rev.  R.  A.  Blackford  

1881-84.— Rev.  R.  B.  Mattice   " 

1884-85.  —Rev.  R.  Gibson   " 

The  church  is  in  a  prosperous  state  and  bids  fair  to 
continue  thus  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  circuits  were  the  adopted  form  of 
regular  pastoral  visitations  to  preaching-points,  some 
being  termed  "six  weeks'  circuits,"  some  "four  weeks 
circuits,"  this  being  the  length  of  time  required  by 
the  preacher  to  fill  his  various  preaching  appoint- 
ments on  the  circuit  and  reach  his  starting-point 
again.  Of  this  class  was  Cortlandt  Circuit,  so 
named  in  honor  of  the  original  owners  of  this  part  of 
the  county.  Cortlandt  Circuit  first  comprised  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  churches 
of  this  denomination  in  Somers,  Lewisboro'  and 
North  Salem  were  thus  designated  as  late  as  1850. 
As  the  population  increased  in  numbers  and  ability 
to  maintain  distinct  church  societies,  the  different 
churhes  became  detached  and  the  circuit  system,  as 
originally  devised  and  operated,  was  abandoned. 
Jit.  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  belonged  to 
this  circuit  system  and  was  one  of  the  important 
points  on  old  Cortlandt  Circuit.  There  are  but 
meagre  records  of  the  early  history  of  this  church, 
the  original  books  having  been  mislaid  or  lost 
through  some  oversight  or  carelessness  of  those  hav- 
ing them  in  charge.  The  society,  however,  was 
organized  May  10,  1794,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  who  was  a  presiding 
elder  in  the  Methodist  connection  and  one  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Bishop  Asbury.  The  church 
building  was  erected  in  the  same  year  (1794),  six 
years  after  the  organization  of  Stephentown  as  a 
separate  township.  Joseph  lladden,  Thomas  Bailey, 
John  Stedwell,  Abraham  Gokling.  Samuel  Wilson,  Jr., 
and  Benjamin  Huestis  were  elected  the  first  board  of 
trustees.  The  present  board  consists  of  James  P. 
Teed,  Asa  Adams,  Daniel  Kennard,  Augustus  B. 
Quick,  Harvey  Varis,  Clark  J.  Tompkins,  Edward 
Ward  and  Jacob  C-  Tompkins. 

The  building  was  erected  in  the  style  so  generally 
appoved  by  Methodism  at  that  early  date.  It  was 
thirty  feet  wide,  forty  feet  in  length  and  one  story 
in  height,  which  was  some  years  later  increased  to 
two  and  one-half  stories.  On  three  sides  was  a  gallery 
which  would  accommodateas  many  persons  as  the  body 
of  the  church.  At  the  north  end  of  the  room  was  a  high, 
narrow,  inclosed  pulpit,  which  has  given  way  to  the 
more  modern  and  lower  platform.  The  seats  were 
plain,  narrow,  high  and  straight-backed.  These  have 
also  been  changed.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Micajah  Wright,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  farmer,  and 
resided  immediately  across  the  highway  west  of  the 
church.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Somers  village, 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  where,  in  1S10,  he 
kepi  an  "inn,"  and  in  which  place  he  died  November 
4,  1811,  aged  forty-eight  years.  He  is  buried  in 
the  Union  Burying-(  Iround  in  the  village. 

When  this  church  was  organized  Somerstown  Plain 
was  the  most  important  point  in  this  section  of  the 
county.  For  this  reason  the  society  located  their 
house  of  worship  but  a  short  distance  from  this  point, 
and  near  the  high  road  to  l'eekskill,  which  passed 
through  w  hat  was  afterwards  known  as  Tecd's  Corner 
and  now  as  Somers  Centre.  The  building  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  beautifully  located  on  the  point  of 
one  of  the  ridges  of  the  town,  fronting  the  south  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  southward  and  east- 
ward over  the  cultivated  farms  and  wooded  hills  of 
Bedford  and  Lewisboro',  the  adjoining  towns.  Im- 
mediately in  front  and  on  either  side  is  inclosed  the 
burying-ground  attached  to  the  church.    About  two 


acres  of  ground  are  thus  occupied  by  thickly-placed 
graves,  the  inscriptions  on  the  headstones  covering  a 
period  from  1797  to  the  present  time,  the  ground  hav-' 
ing  been  eidarged  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  burial-place. 
Regular  services  have  been  held  in  this  church  and 
regular  pastors  have  been  in  charge  since  its  organi- 
zation, in  1794.  The  oldest  decipherable  headstone 
in  the  church-yard  is  that  of 

"  Anna  Teed. 

daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Teed,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1703,  Nov-',  and  dei^r"1  this  Life 
June  the  4",  1797." 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Cortlandt  Circuit,  as 
such,  was  broken  up  and  Mt.  Zion  became  a  sepa- 
rate charge,  as  did  the  other  remaining  churches  com- 
prising the  circuit.  The  membership  of  this  church 
has  averaged  some  sixty  names,  while  the  number  of 
families  in  the  charge  is  as  many  more.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  system  of  the  itinerancy  of  the  Methodist 
ministry,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  dates  ot 
ministry  of  the  different  pastors  who  have  regularly 
occupied  this  pulpit,  Among  the  earliest,  however, 
we  find  the  historic  names  of  Revs.  Elijah  Woolsey, 
Stephen  Remington,  Barney  Mathias,  Cyrus  Foss, 
Samuel  Weeks,  Elbert  Osborn,  John  Reynolds,  Jesse 
Hunt,  Henry  Hatfield,  Alonzo  Selleck,  Horace  Bart- 
lett,  U.  Stoughton,  Nicholas  White,  W.  McKendree 
Bangs,  Joseph  Bangs,  Thomas  Edwards,  E.  Andrews 
(drowned  in  Hudson  River)  and  Bradley  Selleck. 

In  later  years  we  find  some  of  the  dates  of  ministra- 
tion, as  follows : 


1836-86  .'  .  .  .  Rev.  S.  Vandusen. 

1834,  '46-4G  Kev.  A.  F.  Selleck. 

1841-42   Rev.  Denton  Keeler. 

1848-49   Rev.  A.  N.  Molyneaux. 

1849   Rev.  6.  W.  Knapp. 

1849   Rev.  Elbert  Osborn. 

1860,  '63  Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck. 

1851-52  Rev.  C.  F.  Pelton. 

1853   Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford. 

1853-54  Rev.  W.  Stevens. 

1853-54  Rev.  James  Rusk. 

1854,  '59-60   Rev.  H.  B.  Mead. 

1855-56   Rev.  G.  D.  Townsend. 

1857   Rev.  C.  Fuller. 

1850-51   Rev.  51.  M.  Curtis. 

1853-54   Rev.  Richard  Keeler. 

1858-59   Rev.  J.  H.  Lent 

1855   Rev.  I).  Gibson. 

1861-62   Rev.  H.  C.  Humphrey. 

1803-64   Rev.  W.  E.  Ketcham. 

1865-66    

1867-68    

1870-72   Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lent 

1873   Rev.  C.  R.  North. 

1874-76   Rev.  N.  0.  Lent 

1877  Rev.  E.  Ashton. 

1878-79   Rev.  V.  Symonds. 

1881-83  Rev.  T.  S.  Lent 

1884-85   B«T,  It.  L.  Shurter. 


The  various  pastors  have  held  services  at  different 
points  in  the  town  in  school-houses,  and  thus  formed 
a  nucleus  for  churches  of  the  future. 

At  one  of  these  points,  Yorktown  Station,  on  the 
New  York  City  and  Northern  Hail  road,  a  church  hits 
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already  been  formed,  through  the  efforts  of  Mt.  Zion 
Society,  and  in  the  year  1885  a  church  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated,  at  which  regular  ser- 
vices are  held  by  the  pastor  in  charge  of  Mt.  Zion. 
At  another  point,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
old  church  at  Somers  Centre,  a  station  on  the  Ma- 
hopac  Branch  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad, 
a  chapel  was  erected  in  1882  which  is  also  auxiliary  to 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mt.  Zion  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  the  old  grave-yard  at  the  church  are 
to  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  the  old  families  of 
Somers.  About  sixty  feet  south  of  the  church  en- 
trance is  a  plain  headstone,  upon  which  is  inscribed, — 

"  Sacred 
to 

the  Memory  of 
Abraham  Golding, 
who  departed  this  life 
the  IS*  of  Dec.,  1810, 
aged  09  years  and  1  day." 

Mr.  Golding  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
church,  after  whom  was  named  the  station  of  Gol- 
den's  Bridge  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Lewisboro.' 
Another  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  is  buried  in 
a  family  ground  on  the  Oliver  Todd  estate,  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  church,  whose  head- 
stone bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"In 
Memory  of 
John  Stedwell, 
Who  Died 
June  3,  1822, 
Aged  84  Years,  4  months  cfc  4  days." 

Near  the  grave  of  Abraham  Golding  is  that  of  the 
second  wife  of  Enoch  Crosby,  who  was  the  well- 
known  "  Spy  "  of  Cooper's  novel, — 

"Margaret, 
wife  of 
Enoch  Crosby,  Esq., 
formerly  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Green,  deceased. 
Died  March  22,  1825, 
Aged  04  years,  3  months 
and  20  days." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  church  and  near  the  build- 
ing itself  is,— 

"  The  Grave  of 
John  Tyack, 
Born  in  New  London, 
Connecticut, 
March  3,  1788. 
Died  in  the  City  of 
New  York, 
June  15, 1841, 
Aged  53  years." 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  importers  of 
mill-stones  into  America.  He  was  a  half-brother  of 
Joshua  Culver,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  farm  ad- 
joining the  church  property  on  the  west,  which  he 
purchased  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  grounds  and  inclosed  with  a 
neat  iron  fence,  is  a  large  plot  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Samuel  Teed,  whose  monument  occupies  a  central 


position  in  the  burial-plot.  Upon  its  sides  is  in- 
scribed,— 

"  Samuel  Teed,  died 

Sept.  7th,  1857, 
Aged  72  years,  10  mos. 
and  7  days. 


Mary, 

Wife  of  Samuel  Teed,  died 
Doc.  15,  1858, 
Aged  71  years,  3  mos. 
and  8  days." 

These  were  among  the  early  residents  of  the  town, 
having  been  born  within  its  limits,  and  continued  to 
reside  on  a  Jarge  farm  half  a  mile  north  of  the  church 
until  their  death.  At  the  death  of  the  parents  an 
unbroken  family  of  fifteen  children  attended  the 
funerals,  and  at  the  present  time  but  three  of  the 
children  are  deceased.  One  of  the  sons,  James  P.,  is 
the  present  supervisor  of  the  town,  a  position  held  by 
his  brother,  Win.  E.  Teed  (deceased),  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  father  of  Mary  Teed,  wife  of  Samuel 
Teed,  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  the  town.  Memorials 
oftheTeeds,  Varisis,  Reynoldses,  Weekses,  Turners, 
Kniffens  and  Nelsons  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  as  we 
pass  through  this  old  burial-place. 

The  congregation  which  now  comprises  the  mem- 
bership of  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Somers  formerly  united  in  the  services  held  by  differ- 
ent denominations  at  the  Union  Meeting-House,  hav- 
]  ing,  in  common  with  other  branches  of  Christian  people 
I  in  the  town,  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  church  build- 
ing. Occasionally  the  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  conducted  by  ministers  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  the  old  meeting-house ;  but,  about  1835,  a 
separate  organization  was  agitated,  and  in  that  year 
the  present  parish  was  formed,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser.  Steps  were 
now  taken  to  dispose  of  the  Episcopalian  interest  in 
the  old  church  building  and  property,  and  to  secure 
a  site  and  erect  a  house  of  worship  for  themselves. 
In  this  undertaking  the  members  of  the  society 
were  ably  seconded  by  many  of  the  residents  of 
the  town  who  had  no  particular  affiliation  with 
any  body  of  Christians.  The  incorporation  of 
the  parish  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1835,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1842, 
the  consecration  services  being  conducted  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Trcdwell  Onderdonk,  on 
the  19th  of  January  of  that  year,  with  Isaac  Purdy 
and  Fred.  J.  Coffin  as  church  wardens,  and  Thad- 
deus  Barlow,  Aaron  Brown,  William  Marshall,  Gerard 
Crane,  Edwin  Finch,  Charles  Wright,  William  Clock 
and  Ray  Tompkins  as  vestrymen.  The  church 
building  is  a  plain,  substantial  edifice  of  wood,  stand- 
ing on  a  basement  of  dressed  stone,  located  centrally 
in  one  acre  of  ground,  which  was  purchased  of 
Horace  Bailey.  Its  location  is  near  the  junction  of 
the  West  or  Peekskill  road  with  the  Croton  turn- 
pike or  Sing  Sing  road.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing presents  a  fine  portico,  with  dressed  stone  floor 
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and  steps,  and  roof  supported  by  four  lofty  Ionic 
columns.  Upon  the  top  is  a  square  belfry.  The  in- 
terior is  neatly  frescoed  and  ornamented  with  appro- 
priate Scriptural  texts.  The  chancel  window  is  of 
stained  glass,  rich  and  chaste,  and  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vail,  of  Purdy's  Sta- 
tion, a  daughter  of  Isaac  Hart'  Purdy,  of  North 
Salem.  The  chancel  is  beautifully  decorated  in  blue 
and  gold  and  contains  two  memorial  tablets,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  window,  on  one  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  Lord's  Prayer,  on  the  other  a  portion  of 
the  Decalogue.  The  decoration  and  tablets  were  a 
gift  to  the  church  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Selleck,  of  Nor- 
walk,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  princi- 
pal of  a  private  school  for  boys  and  young  men  at 
the  latter  place. 

The  gift  was  in  commemoration  of  Willie  Crane,  a 
son  of  Thaddeus  Crane,  who,  whilea  lad  and  attending 
Mr.  Selleck's  school,  was  accidentally  drowned.  The 
church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  names  of  Somers,  North  Salem  and  Lewis- 
boro.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  late  war,  the  rector, 
Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  refused  to  read  a  special  prayer 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  those  who  had 
friends  in  the  army,  which  prayer  was  ordered  by  the 
church.  For  a  short  time  there  was  considerable  agi- 
tation, but  the  matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  who  at  once  removed  the  cause 
of  complaint  by  removing  the  rector.  The  present 
rector,  Rev.  R.  C.  Russell,  has  officiated  during  the 
past  sixteen  years.  He  resides  in  North  Salem,  the 
two  parishes  being  under  one  pastorate,  but  distinct 
in  other  matters.  There  is  no  regular  burial-place 
connected  with  the  parish,  the  members  mainly 
being  plot-owners  in  Ivandell  Cemetery,  and  the  vari- 
ous interments  take  place  therein.  Of  the  original 
vestrymen  all  are  deceased  save  two — Thaddeus  Bar- 
low and  Ray  Tompkins.  Mr.  Barlow  is  still  an  officer 
of  the  church  (being  one  of  the  wardens).  He  came 
into  the  town  from  Vermont  in  1828,  and  has 
resided  here  since.  He  is  the  oldest  living  ves- 
tryman, being  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Mr.  Tompkins 
is  still  a  resident  of  the  town,  although  not  connected 
with  the  congregation.  His  family  are  active  members 
and  strong  supporters  of  the  church.  The  present 
board  of  officers  are  Thaddeus  Barlow,  James  Hyatt, 
wardens;  Isaac  Hart  Purdy,  Thaddeus  Crane,  William 
N.  Todd,  Isaac  Purdy,  William  R.  Strong,  Thomas  R. 


1  Present  incumbent. 


The  number  of  communicants  in  1842  was  13; 
present  number,  61. 

Schools. — The  educational  system  of  the  town  is 
conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  in  all  the  country 
towns  of  the  State.  There  is  no  especial  school  fund 
save  that  which  is  levied  and  collected  as  a  tax. 
There  are  six  full  districts  witnin  the  limits  of  the 
town,  each  having  its  school  building,  while  four  par- 
tial districts  are  to  be  found,  the  school  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  being  located  in  adjoining  towns. 
These  buildings  are  of  the  usual  order  of  country 
school  architecture,  as  a  rule, — plain,  unpainted  struc- 
tures, generally  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  highway, 
with  but  small  or  no  grounds  for  recreation,  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  tasteful  or  convenient  arrange- 
ments. 

The  attendance  is  not  large  on  the  average  at  these 
schools,  as  the  population  of  the  town  of  school  age 
is  limited.  From  time  to  time  districts  have  been 
consolidated,  so  that  in  some  instances  a  large  terri- 
tory of  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  in  width 
is  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  a  district. 
One  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  of 
these  districts  includes  the  territory  adjacent  to  and 
occupied  by  Somers  Village  or  Plain.  There  was  a 
school  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  house  in 
1800.  Previous  to  this  the  school-house  was  situated 
half  a  mile  farther  northeast,  as  is  mentioned  in  an 
old  deed  given  by  Andrew  Brown  to  Benjamin  Jessop 
on  the  loth  day  of  April,  180'?.  But  few  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  district  have  been  preserved,  but  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  new 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
school,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The  present 
house  is  located  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  is  a  neat,  two-story  edifice  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  bell.  There  are  two  class- 
rooms and  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils;  but  one  of  the  rooms,  however,  is  in  use,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  forty-rive  pupils.  The 
building  is  located  some  rods  back  from  the  street, 
with  a  large  play  ground,  inclosed  by  a  neat  fence,  in 
front.  The  interior  of  the  school-house  is  completely 
furnished  with  the  educational  requisites  of  the  age. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  entire  refurnishing  of  this 
building  took  place,  and  the  olden  style  forms  gave 
place  to  desks  and  seats  of  modern  construction. 
Haifa  century  ago  the  attendance  at  this  school  was 
much  larger  than  at  present  and  it  then  partook  more 
of  the  character  of  an  academy.  Both  upper  and 
lower  class-rooms  were  in  use  and  the  usual  academic 
studies  of  those  days  were  conducted.  At  present 
but  little  more  than  the  rudiments  are  taught,  the 
education  being  completed  at  some  of  the  many  sem- 
inaries and  colleges  of  the  country.  The  present 
teacher  is  Miss  Amy  Brown,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  Hachaliah  Brown. 

St.  Joseph's  Normal  College  is  also  located  in  the 
town  of  Somers,  in  a  basin  or  bend  of  the  Muscoot 


Lane,  Richard  Crilly,  Isaac  Brown,  vestrymen. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors: 


1842-44   Rev.  David  H.  Short. 

1844-40   Rev.  Samuel  C.  Davis. 

1847-50   Rev.  Alfred  H.  l'ortridgo. 

1851-54  Rev.  John  W.  Moore. 

1855-60  Rev.  Bcnj.  Webb. 

18(11-02  Rev.  (  hiu>.  DouglaM. 

1868-64  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy. 

1808-09   Rev.  Jiicob  Moore. 

1809   Rev.  R.  Gondii  Russell. I 
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Eiver,  at  a  point  formerly  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  Empire  .Sewing-Machines  and  denominated 
Empireville.  It  is  in  the  southern  central  part  of  the 
town,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Muscoot  River.  Here,  in  an  inclesed  valley,  with 
hut  a  narrow  opening  to  the  southeast,  through  which 
flows  the  rapid  Muscoot,  are  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  this  institution.  The  farm  consists  of 
three  hundred  acres.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and 
were  used  by  the  sewing-machine  company  as  factor- 
ies, foundries  and  tenements.  In  March,  1882,  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Society,  known  as  "The 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  purchased  this 
property  and  at  once  began  to  remodel  and  improve 
it.  The  main  building  received  the  addition  of  one 
story  (making  it  three  stories  in  height)  and  a  Man- 
sard roof.  This  building  fronts  a  beautiful  lawn  on 
the  south  and  a  high  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
denotes  the  principal  entrance.  The  building  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  with  an  L  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.  The  interior  is  divided  into  rooms  for 
study,  private  rooms  for  the  heads  of  the  institute,  and 
dormitories.  At  the  east  end  of  this  building  is  the 
chapel,  covering  the  entire  width  of  the  building  and 
extending  from  the  third  floor  to  the  roof.  The  ceil- 
ing is  gracefully  arched.  The  whole  house  is  plain, 
simple  and  durable.  To  the  west  of  this  building 
were  formerly  standing  six  two-story  brick  cottages, 
which  were  the  homes  of  the  employees  of  the  sewing- 
machine  company.  The  houses  were  some  twenty- 
five  feet  apart  and  formed  a  short  street.  These  have 
been  joined  together  into  one  long  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  broad  veranda  and  used  as  one  de- 
partment of  the  college.  A  large,  square,  three-story 
and  basement  edifice,  built  of  wood,  and  formerly 
used  as  a  hotel,  has  also  been  converted  into  a  de- 
partment of  the  institute.  All  these  buildings  are  of 
the  most  substantial  character  and  are  heated  by  a 
system  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  river  at  this  place 
has  a  fall  of  some  seventy  feet  in  one-eighth  of  a 
mile,  and  describes  a  half-circle  around  the  plateau 
on  which  these  buildings  are  located,  thus  furnish- 
ing abundance  of  water  and  power  for  all  the  purposes 
required.  The  society  operating  this  college  was  es- 
tablished in  France  over  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Its  object  is  the  education  of  youth,  and  to 
this  the  members  give  their  undivided  attention. 
They  live  in  community  and  lead  lives  of  celibacy. 
The  members  number  nearly  fourteen  thousand  and 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
They  conduct  institutions  of  learning  in  almost  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  New  Orleans,  in  1884-85,  they 
received  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor,  the  highest 
award  for  school  work.  The  college  at  Empireville 
received  from  the  Exposition  the  Diploma  of  Honor 
for  Normal  Manuals,  Appliances,  Free-hand  Draw- 
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ings,  Linear  and  Architectural  Maps  and  Studies 
from  Nature.  Brother  .lunian  Peter,  professor  of 
botany  at  this  college,  received  a  Diploma  for  Collec- 
tions of  Plants  and  Woods,  formed  by  him  and  his 
students  for  the  museum. 

The  society  is  republican  in  form,  the  superior-gen- 
eral and  his  assistant  being  elected  by  the  members. 
The  general  resides  in  Paris  and  the  vice-general  in 
Rome.  St.  Joseph's  College  includes  three  depart- 
ments, viz.:  the  preparatory  novitiate,  the  novitiate 
and  the  scholastic.  In  the  first  are  boys  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  of 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training.  Two 
years  in  this  department  qualifies  them  for  the  second 
or  novitiate,  where  the  studies  are  mainly  religious,  a 
special  study  of  the  rules,  etc.,  of  this  society  being 
made  prominent.  After  passing  a  full  year  in  this 
department  they  are  admitted  to  the  scholastic  or 
final  department.  Here  the  attention  of  the  student 
is  directed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
The  students  give  lessons  in  turn  and  are  then  criti- 
cized by  both  professors  and  their  fellow-students. 
They  are  retained  in  this  department  until  they  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach,  after  which 
they  are  employed  in  teaching  the  primary  classes  in 
schools  directed  by  members  of  the  society.  The  pre- 
paratory novitiate  occupies  the  long  building  formerly 
used  as  tenement-houses;  the  novitiate,  the  main 
building  before  described ;  and  the  scholastic  depart- 
ment, the  frame  building  formerly  used  as  the  hotel. 
The  total  number  of  pupils,  including  the  three  de- 
partments, in  the  St.  Joseph's  Normal  College  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

The  habit  of  the  society  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  ecclesiastics,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  long,  black 
cassock,  with  a  cloak  over  it,  fastened  by  iron  clasps, 
a  falling  collar  and  a  black  hat  with  wide  brim  ;  but 
they  are  not  clergymen,  their  sole  object  being  in- 
struction. The  institution  is  under  the  directorship 
of  Brother  Edward,  a  slightly-built,  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman of  pleasing  address,  evidently  of  French  ex- 
traction and  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  His 
manner  is  frank  and  pleasing  and  he  has  evidently 
been  appointed  to  the  office  he  so  ably  fills  on  account 
of  his  exceptional  qualifications. 

The  town  received  the  following  sums  of  money  from 
the  apportionment  allotted  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes:  1813,  $114.40;  1814-15,  $97.42;  1816-18, 
$109.47;  1819-21,  $144.89;  1822-26,  $112.90 ;  1827-31, 
$123.67;  1832-34,  $109.51;  1835,  $203.15;  1836-37, 
$101.22;  1838-39,  $253.09;  1840,  $262.25;  18 U, $248.10. 

In  1855  the  town  contained  eight  school  districts, 
with  a  population  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  and  received  in  that  year  $659.78;  in  1865, 
$1169.78;  in  1875,  $1642.50;  and  in  1885,  $1304.51. 
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FKRDIXA.NI>  T.  HOPKINS. 

Ferdinand  T.  Hopkins  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Westchester  County,  the  gen- 
ealogy of  which  we  append.1  His  great-grandmother 
was  a  sister  of  Enoch  Crosby,  the  spy,  famous  as  the 
"Harvey  Birch"  of  Cooper's  story. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  at  Lake  Mahopae,  Putnam 
County,  January  19,  1834,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
that  county  till  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  City.  He  has  since  followed  a  success- 
ful mercantile  life,  in  connection  with  which  he  has 
been  largely  interested  in  real  estate  transactions.  His 
early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
received  a  practical  education,  combined  with  a  very 
thorough  Christian  training,  which  he  has  never  for- 
gotten and  the  principles  of  which  he  has  not  forsaken 
amid  the  sterner  duties  of  his  business  career. 

Mr.  Hopkins  first  engaged  in  public  affairs  at  the 


1  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  London,  England,  came  to  this  country  on  the 
'*  Mayflower,"  in  1620,  and  settled  In  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  brought 
with  him,  to  his  new  home,  hig  second  wife,  several  childi en  (includ- 
ing Oceanns,  who  was  horn  on  the  voyage)  and  two  servants.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  pedigree; 

1st.  Stephen,  of  London,  anil  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  horn  in  15 —  ;  married, 

first,     ,who  died  in  England.    By  her  he  had  Giles  and 

Constance.     He  married,  second,  Elizabeth   ,  in  England.  By 

her  he  had  Damans,  Oceanns,  Deborah,  Caleb,  Ruth  and  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins  died  at  Plymouth  in  1644. 

2d.  Giles.,  born  ;  married  Catharine  Whelden,  of  Yarmouth, 

October,  1639.  He  was  born  in  England  and  was  a  little  boy  when  he 
came  to  America,  w  ith  his  father.  He  lived,  for  a  time,  in  Yarmouth. 
Mass. ,  and  then  removed  to  Kartham  (Cape  CodJ,  where  he  died  in 
1690.  Children  :  Mary,  Stephen,  John,  Abigail,  Deborah,  Caleb,  Ruth. 
Joshua,  William,  Elizabeth. 

3d.  Stephen,  born  in  Yarmouth,  September,  1042  ;  married,  first,  Mary 
Myrick,  of  Eartham,  May  23,  1067.  She  died  and  he  married,  second, 
Bethia  Atkins,  in  1701.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  removed  to 
Harwich,  Cape  Cod,  where  he  died  October  10,  1718  or  1719.  His  chil- 
dren (all  by  his  first  wife)  were  Elizabeth,  Stephen,  Kuth,  Judah. 
Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Benjamin  and  Mary. 

4th.  Joseph,  born  1088,  in  Harwich  ;  married  Mary  Mayo,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  John  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Mayo,  of 
Eartham,  April  17,  1712.  He  lived  in  Harwich  all  his  life  anil  di-d 
there  April  24,  1771.  She  died  January  15,  1771,  aged  seventy  six  years. 
Their  tombstones  are  still  standing  in  the  old  (now)  Brewster  Church- 
yard. Children :  Isaac,  loseph,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Hannah,  Nathan. 
Prince  (1st),  Elizabeth,  Prince  (2d),  Nathan  (2d),  Elizabeth,  Solomon.* 

5th.  Joseph,  born  in  Harwich  May  Id,  1715,  married  Mary  (or  Mercy  s 
Berry,  September  10,  1730.  They  both  joined  the  church  August  20, 
1742.  They  were  dismissed  to  the  church  in  "the  Oblong"  (now  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.),  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1749,  They  probably  removed  some  years  previous,  unite 
likely  as  early  as  1745  or  1740.  He  died  January,  1702.  She  died  De- 
cember, 1 70S.  Children  :  Solomon,  Isaiah.  Edward,  Berry,  Joseph,  Jr  . 
Mary,  Freeman,  Hannah,  Eli.  The  first  three  named  were  born  on  the 
Cape,  the  others  in  Putnam  County. 

0th.  Solomon,  born  in  Harwich,  May  31,  1739;  married  Elizabeth 
Crosby.  She  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  sister  of  Enoch  Crosby,  the  Har- 
vey Birch  of  Cooper's  "  The  Spy."  .Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  became  an  extensive 
purchaser  of  confiscated  lands.  He  died  September  22,  17(cJ.  She  died 
January  5,  1K04.  Their  tombstones  are  1Mb  standing  in  the  old  Gilcad 
Cemetery  in  Carniel.  Children :  Jeremiah,  Bethia,  Reuben,  Sarah. 
M  u\,  Kli/ahcth. 

7th.  Jenmioh,  Iwrn  in  Carniel,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1702;  married 
Thankful  St. on-  about  I7»3.  He  was  a  major  of  militia  and  was  alwa\» 
known  by  that  title.  He  died  October  17,  1820.  She  died  April  l!>, 
1h:I3,  aged  seventy.  Both  buried  in  the  old  (iilead  Cemetery.  Children 
(probably  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  birth)  Joseph.  Solomon,  Enos, 
Naoma,  Hannah,  Abiuham,  Mirah,  Nathaniel,  Jeremiah,  Reuben, 
Thomas. 

Hth.  iVnMiuM,  born  January  20,  1797  ;  married  Theresa  Travis,  about 
1821  .2  lie  died  April  26,  1800.  She  died  April  29,  1878.  Children  : 
Phebe  Ann,  born  Nov.  2,  1822;  Mary  Jane,  lK>rn  Sept.  2,1824  ;  Char: 
otte,  bom  Aug.  22,  1831  ;  Ferdiuand  T  ,  born  Jan  10,  1834. 


time  of  the  crusade  against  Tweed.  The  part  which 
he  then  performed  was  important,  involving  great 
secrecy  and  obliging  him  often  to  remain  awake  nights 
in  order  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  conspirators  who 
relieved  the  city's  treasury  of  so  many  millions.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Hopkins  also  drew  his  check  to  defray 
half  of  the  expense  of  the  campaign  in  his  district, 
which  amount  was  partially  refunded  at  a  later  date. 

He  was  afterward  appointed  by  Mayor  Haveraeyer 
an  officer  of  the  public  schools,  which  position  he 
held  for  six  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  both  the 
District  and  (Jeneral  Republican  Committees  foralong 
period.  Business  duties  for  the  last  eight  years  finally 
caused  him  to  withdraw  from  political  life. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  prominent  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  the  Disciples,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  George  H.  Hepworth,  in  187<>,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  about  six  months  after  the  doctor 
resigned,  when  he  also  sent  in  his  resignation  as 
trustee.  Some  eighteen  months  after  Dr.  Newman 
accepted  the  call  to  said  church  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
again  elected  a  trustee  by  the  Anti-Newman  party, 
who  believed  that  a  Congregational  Church  should 
have  a  Congregational  minister  and  be  installed  as 
such,  thereby  becoming  a  member  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Hopkins  entered  the  board  of  trustees  single- 
handed,  with  a  majority  of  eight  against  him,  and, 
with  his  associate  members  of  the  church,  called  a 
council  of  some  thirty  of  the  leading  ministers  and 
laymen  from  the  different  States  to  decide  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  question  in  dispute,  and  the  fact 
whether  the  Congregational  Church  had  rights  and 
rules  that  must  and  should  rule  her  and  be  obeyed. 
Dr.  Dexter  was  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  and 
such  lights  on  Congregationalism  as  Dexter,  Storrs, 
Taylor  and  many  others  spent  three  days  in  going 
over  the  facts,  and  the  vote,  with  one  or  two  dissent- 
ing, was  that  Dr.  Newman  must  become  a  member, 
and  be  installed,  or  leave.  Dr.  Newman  still  insisted 
on  staying,  when  Mr.  Hopkins  reluctantly  became 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  the  New  York  courts  to  compel 
a  compliance  with  the  church  rules.  Obtaining  an 
injunction  from  Judge  Sedgwick,  he  compelled  a  fair 
count  of  votes  to  be  taken,  which  resulted  in  electing 
a  majority  in  both  boards  of  officers  in  the  church. 
Then  the  larger  and  longer  suit  of  the  contest  was 
dropped  by  consent  and  Dr.  Newman  resigned.  In 
all  this  matter  Mr.  Hopkins  wishes  it  understood, 
that  it  was  nothing  personal  against  Dr.  Newman, 
but  he  entered  into  it  to  prove  whether  or  not  the 
Congregational  Church  had  rights  that  ought  to  be 
respected. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  domestic  in  his  habit*.  He  spends 
five  months  of  the  year  on  his  place  in  Westchester 
County,  upon  which  he  has  spent  much  money  and 
time  in  improving.  His  residence,  of  which  we  furnish 
a  cut,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  locality.  Mr.  Hopkins 
is  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  a  thorough  man  of  affairs 
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CHAPTER  Vlir.' 

NORTH  SALEM. 
BY  CHARLES  E.  CULVER, 
Of  Somen, 

North  Salem  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Westchester  County,  and  is  situated  about  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  twenty-five  from  White  Plains  and 
one  hundred  from  Albany.  It  is  nearly  square  in 
shape,  being  some  five  and  a  half  miles  east  and  west 
and  four  miles  north  and  south.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Connecticut  State  line,  on  the  west  by 
Somers  (the  Croton  River  forming  the  dividing  line 
between  the  towns),  on  the  north  by  Putnam  County 
and  south  by  Lewisboro'.  Its  principal  stream  is  the 
Mughtiticoos,  as  its  aboriginal  owners  styled  it,  now- 
called  Tiiicus  River,  which  traverses  the  town  from 
east  to  west,  very  near  the  centre,  and  empties  into 
the  Croton  at  Purdy's  Station,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad.  This  stream  furnishes  abundance 
of  water-power,  is  of  rapid  current,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied by  springs  along  its  entire  river  bed.  It  flows 
through  a  narrow  valley,  bordered  by  rising  ground 
on  either  side.  At  certain  points  the  hills  seem 
almost  to  crowd  the  rushing  rapids  of  the  river  into 
an  exceptionally  narrow  gorge  between  rocky  and 
wooded  banks.  The  hills  on  either  side  of  this  val- 
ley rise  to  one  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  and 
present  a  rugged,  forest-covered  country,  with  here 
and  there  glimpses  of  fine  fertile  tracts  of  meadow 
and  upland,  cultivated  farms  and  handsome  resi- 
dences. The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
cultivation  for  root  crops,  except  in  the  valley,  where 
it  is  suited  to  any  form  of  agriculture.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town  is  rough  and  stony.  In  the 
southeastern  corner  rises  Long  Pond  Mountain,  at 
whose  foot,  across  the  line,  in  Lewisboro',  lies  the 
beautiful  lake  Waccabuc.  Just  on  the  northern 
boundary,  between  Putnam  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties, is  Lake  Pehquennakonck,  covering  some  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  noted  resort  for  fishing 
and  picnic  parties.  The  eastern  part  of  North  Salem 
includes  a  part  of  the  tract  of  land  called  the 
"Oblong,"  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  town  still 
retaining  its  shape.  This  tract,  containing  sixty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  lying 
along  the  north  part  of  the  west  line  of  Connecticut, 
was  surrendered  to  New  York  State  in  1731.  The 
exact  line  between  the  States  has,  however,  been  a 
Bubject  of  much  contention,  and  in  1856  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  each  State  met  to  settle  the 

•The  author  of  this  chapter  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Rev.  R.  Condit  Russell,  Rev.  T.  S.  Lathrop,  Rev.  V.  W.  Benedict 
and  Rev.  R.  F.  White  for  various  items  of  church  history  kindly  given 
by  them  ;  also  to  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Clark,  the  gentlemanly  town  clerk,  for 
the  free  access  to  the  records,  etc.,  afforded  by  him,  and  to  all  who  have 
in  any  manner  assisted  to  lighten  the  labor  attached  to  the  compilation 
of  a  condensed  history  of  the  town  of  North  Salem. 
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boundary,  but  without  success.  At  present  the  stone 
posts  or  monuments  are  to  be  found  just  ea;t  of  the 
Titus  property  and  on  the  Hunt  farm,  on  a  line  run- 
ning due  southwest  to  and  through  the  spur  of  Long 
Pond  Mountain.  Near  the  village  of  North  Salem 
is  a  genuine  natural  curiosity — the  big  rock.  It  is  a 
granite  boulder,  resting  on  five  small  stones  at  a 
present  elevation  of  some  four  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  hillside  where  it  is  located.  The  immense 
rock  is  estimated,  by  measurement,  to  weigh  sixty 
tons  or  upward.  No  granite  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  especially  no  traces  of  the  blue, 
granite,  of  which  this  boulder  is  composed.  It  may 
have  been  a  passenger  from  northern  climes  in  the 
glacial  period,  or  it  may  have  been  removed  from  its 
stratified  bed  by  some  general  moving  power  which 
existed  after  the  rocks  were  lifted  from  their  origi- 
nal beds,  and  ages  before  the  present  order  of  tilings. 
It  evidently  came  to  its  present  location  by  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  great  geologic  drifts  in  past 
ages.  No  doubt,  with  the  reverence  for  the  super- 
natural that  is  inherent  in  the  aborigine,  the  medi- 
cine men  of  forgotten  tribes  have  oracularly  spoken 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  assembled  councils  of  the 
braves.  Residents  of  the  town  remember  when  it 
was  much  nearer  the  surface  than  now,  although 
still  resting  on  the  smaller  limestone  rocks.  The 
action  of  the  elements,  however,  and  the  natural 
wash  of  rains  have  carried  away  the  soil  until  it 
seems  elevated  in  the  air.  A  short  distance  from  it 
exists  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose  waters  were  con- 
sidered at  one  time  to  be  of  medicinal  value.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  boul- 
der and  looking  southward  and  eastedy,  through 
the  Titicus  Valley,  the  Indian  tribes  approaching  to 
consult  the  oracle  as  to  impending  war  among  the 
red  men  or  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  indefatigable 
white  settler. 

The  Indian  history  of  the  town  is  not  at  all  remark- 
able or  voluminous.  This  territory  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Mohegans  firstly,  and  more  directly  of 
the  Kitchawonks,  who  claimed  all  the  lands  border- 
ing the  Kitchewan  or  Croton  River.  It  does  not  appear 
thai,  the  territory  comprising  the  town  was  considered 
of  great  value  aside  from  a  hunting-ground  by  its  orig- 
inal owners,  and  that  it  was  valuable  in  this  respect 
is  attested  by  the  quantity  of  spear  and  arrow-heads 
that  have  been  and  are  still  unearthed,  especially  on 
the  hilly  lands  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  town.  There  are  evidences  also  of  minor  Indian 
villages  that  at  one  time  existed  in  the  southeast  and 
northwestern  parts.  The  remains  of  an  Indian  burial- 
place  are  to  be  seen  near  the  former  residence  of  Hon. 
Isaac  Purdy.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, these  hills  and  valleys  abounded  in  game  more 
plentifully  than  did  the  lands  of  the  Sound  terri- 
tory, and  visiting  tribes  came  here  to  find  their  sup- 
plies of  food.  The  Mughtiticoos  and  Kitchewan  also 
furnished  a  supply  of  fish,  these  streams  being  well 
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stocked  with  various  species  of  the  finny  tribes  to  this 
day.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town  shad  were  taken 
from  the  Croton  River,  near  the  junction  of  the  Titi- 
cus,  and  to  this  day  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  there 
is  a  depth  of  some  feet,  is  known  as  the  "  Shad  Hole." 
Some  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil  have  resided  in  the  town  within  a  few  years 
past,  noiably  the  descendants  of  Absalom  Money, 
who  was  the  son  of  Philip  Money,  an  Indian  and  resi- 
dent here  in  1784. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Salem  were,  at  the  earliest  moment,  arrayed  on 
the  patriot  side  of  the  conflict,  and  in  that  struggle 
no  North  Salem  man  proved  false  to  his  country. 
What  is  now  known  as  Bogtown  was  then  Yerks' 
Corners,  and  a  young  man  who  belonged  to  the  West- 
chester County  brigade  had  recently  escaped  from  a 
British  prison  in  New  York  and  made  his  way  over 
the  lines  to  his  own  company,  then  encamped  at  this 
place.  At  that  time  the  Cowboys  were  ravaging  this 
section  and  this  young  soldier  proposed  to  two  of  his 
companions  that  they  take  the  road  and  capture  some- 
thing. After  deliberation  and  the  addition  of  four 
more  to  their  number  they  started  on  the  road.  John 
Yerks,  who  at  this  time  kept  a  small  country  store  at 
these  corners,  proposed  to  John  Paulding  to  form  an 
expedition  to  go  to  the  north  line  of  the  British  army, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  prevent  the  Cow- 
hoys  from  driving  in  the  cattle  of  the  farmers.  Paul- 
ding acquiesced  and  with  his  companion's  started  on 
the  road  to  Lower  Salem.  From  thence  the  party 
went  to  Pleasantville  and  then  followed  the  Saw-Mill 
River  Valley  to  the  house  of  Jacob  Romer,  where 
they  had  breakfast.  They  then  went  to  a  hill  just 
above  Tarrytown,  where  the  band  of  seven  divided; 
Paulding,  the  master-spirit  under  Yerks,  of  the  enter- 
prise, Van  Wart  and  Williams  watching  the  lower 
road,  while  the  remainder  of  the  company  went 
above.  It  was  here,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1780, 
that  this  band  of  patriots  captured  Major  John  An- 
dre, adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and  while 
incidentally  saving  West  Point  and  the  Continental 
army,  stamped  the  brand  of  "traitor"  on  Arnold's 
brow.  The  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  originated  in 
North  Salem,  and  from  North  Salem  the  patriotic 
leader,  Paulding,  went.  North  Salem  also  furnished 
Col.  Thaddeus  Crane,  Capt.  Gilbert  Budd,  First  Lieu- 
tenant Jesse  Truesdale,  Second  Lieutenant  John  Van 
Wart  and  Capts.  Solomon  Close,  Titus  Reynolds  and 
Kbenezer  Slawson.  In  177*  Jonathan  Horton  was 
major  commanding  the  North  Battalion  of  West- 
chester  County.  Two  (  panics  having  been  con- 
solidated May  28,  1778,  with  the  Lower  Brigade,  Col. 
Thaddeus  Crane  was  first  major,  then  lieutenant  col- 
onel. At  the  fight  of  Ridgetield,  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Crane,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  was  shot  through  the  lung*. 

POLITICAL. — The  territory  now  North  Salem  was 
embraced  politically  in  Cortlandt  Manor.    In  17f>l,  at 


a  meeting  held  at  Salem  on  April  2d  in  that  year, 
town  officers  were  chosen,  of  whom  Jacob  Wall  was 
supervisor  and  Nathaniel  Wyatt  was  clerk.  The 
town,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  William  Smith 
in  his  list  of  the  towns  of  Westchester  County  in 
1756.  On  January  10,  1763,  mention  is  made  of  a 
"  town-meeting  at  Salem."  In  1760  North  Salem  is 
mentioned  in  records  and  letters  as  "The  Upper  Dis- 
trict of  Salem."  • 
The  supervisors  records  of  the  county,  as  printed, 
begin  in  October,  1772.  In  that  year,  and  up  to  the 
meeting  of  the  supervisors  on  the  31st  of  May,  1784, 
Abijah  Gilbert  represented  the  town  of  Salem  as 
supervisor.  At  this  meeting  Thaddeus  Crane  ap- 
peared as  supervisor  of"  The  Town  of  Upper  Salem" 
1  and  Abijah  Gilbert  of  Lower  Salem.  The  towns  were 
taxed  separately  from  that  time.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1788,  when  the  county  was  formed  into  towns 
under  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  town  of  Up- 
per Salem  became  North  Salem,  and  Ebenezer  Purdy 
represented  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, held  May  6,  1788. 

In  1782,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  county  met  at  the  house  of  Solomon 
Close,  in  North  Salem.  In  1784  and  '85  Colonel 
Thaddeus  Crane  was  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and 
in  this  year  "  Ephraim  Grummin,  Constable,  was 
paid  16  shillings  for  numbering  the  people  of  the 
town,"  in  order  to  furnish  a  basis  for  military  taxa- 
I  tion.  Seven  Quakers  were  reported  as  refusing  to 
'  pay  military  taxes.  In  1786  Hachaliah  Brown  was 
the  supervisor,  and  in  1788  Ebenezer  Purdy  was 
chosen.  This  latter  gentleman  was  afterwards,  in 
1797,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
1'leas.  He  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town,  his 
grand-daughter  now  residing  there.  In  1779  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  and  held  this  office  until 
1785.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  same  body  in 
1787,  '91,  '92  and  "95,  and  was  a  State  Senator  from 
1801  to  1806. 

George  C.  Finch,  M.D.,  also  a  native  of  the  town, 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1S53.  Joshua  Purdy, 
of  this  town,  was  also  one  of  the  early  associate 
judges  of  the  county.  He  was  the  brother  of  Isaac 
Purdy  and  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Isaac  Hart  Purdy,  and  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  St.  James'  Church  in  1786. 

It  is  recorded  that  on — 

"This  Sixth  day  of  April,  1790,  a  Town  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  house  in  North  Salem,  and  that  John  Qui.k,  Ksq.,  was  chum 
Moderator,  titer  which  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  Said  Towd 
proceeded  on  to  chiming  Tow  n  Officers  and  doing  all  oilier  business  which 
I  concerned  Said  Tow  n,  and  Daniel  Delevau  was  chosen  Town  riark  ; 
John  Ijuick,  supervisor ;  Thos.  Smith,  Caleb  Smith,  Daniel  Purdy,  as- 
sensors;  Thus.  Veal,  Timothy  Van  Scoy,  overseers  of  the  poor;  John 
Delevan,  Jonathan  Hallett,  t'riah  Wallace,  conimissionersof  roads  ;  Thus. 
Veal,  Timothy  Van  Scoy,  Meuajah  Star,  Stephen  linker,  Mua.iali  Fuller, 
,  trustees  to  provide  a  plan  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 
"  Voted,  that  t'.H)  lie  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
"  Iteiijaiuin  Close,  Jacob  Wallace,  D.itid  liavtor,  Uui  he.  lei.  Reuben 
I  Jump.  Solomon  Close,  David  Smith,  Klwiie/er  Purdy,  Hobert  Bloomer, 
Frederick  Knox,  Thus.  Williams,  John  Finch,  Abraham  Knox.  Micajah 
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Fuller,  Abraham  Van  Sony,  Jonathan  Brown,  path-masters  ;  Thus.  Bax- 
ter, Stephen  Baker,  John  Knox,  Abraham  Purely,  John  Quick,  Jr.,  Gil- 
bert Bayley,  fence-viewers  and  damage  assessors ;  Daniel  Delevan, 
Bounder;  William  Rogers,  constable ;  Solomon  Close,  collector." 

It  was  voted  at  this  first  town  meeting  ;  "  That  all 
Hoggs  above  three  months  old  shall  be  Liable  to  be 
taken  in  in  the  Streat  and  Ring'1,  and  the  person 
that  Rings  said  Hoggs,  Shall  recover  one  Shilling 
from  the  Owner  of  said  Hoggs,  for  every  Hogg  so 
fling4  with  wire."  "  Voted,  that  the  Town  Clark 
Provide  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  Town,  that  shall 
cost  not  to  exceed  Sixteen  Shillings." 

In  the  year  1794  there  are  an  account  of  the  ex- 
cise monies  received,  as  follows: 

£   s.  d. 

Caleb  Smith,  Jr  2   10  0 

Robert  Brush  2   10  0 

Joel  Keeler   2   10  0 

Uriah  Wallace  2   10  0 

Jobe  Smith  2     0  0 

James  Wallace,  Jr  2     0  0 

Gilbert  Bayley  2     0  0 

Abraham  Lockwood  2    15  0 

Total  £18   5  0. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  the  4th  of  April  1826,  it 
was  "  Voted,  that  the  Paupers  of  this  Town  be  dis- 
posed of  on  Tuesday  the  11th  day  of  the  present 
April."  This  was  done  by  auction  and  the  parties 
bidding  the  lowest  price  for  boarding  the  paupers, 
secured  them.  It  was  an  old  statute  under  which 
many  abuses  were  hidden.  Under  this  law  each  town 
cared  for  its  own  poor.  In  1832,  at  a  canvass  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  general  election  on  "  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  days  of  November,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  votes  were  given  for  Governor."  In  six 
years  afterward,  or  on  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh, 
of  November  1838,  the  canvass  shows  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  votes  cast  for  the  same  office.  In 
1884,  at  a  general  election,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  votes  cast,  which  is  the  full 
vote  of  the  town.  The  town-meetings  were  origin- 
ally held  at  the  academy,  but  latterly  have  been 
held  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Lobdell,  iu  Salem  Centre. 
After  the  completion  of  the  transfer  of  the  academy 
building  to  the  town,  as  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture, this  will  in  future  be  the  place  of  such  meet- 
ings. The  town  records  also  contain  the  account  of 
the  laying  of  a  road  in  1846,  and  the  following  doc- 
ument iu  relation  thereto: 

"AReleace:  I  do  hereby  releace  to  the  Town  of  North  Salem  all 
claims  to  damages  by  reason  of  the  laying  out  of  a  Highway  through  my 
lauds,  occupied  by  Amzi  Close,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways, dated  the  28th  day  of  October,  1846. 

"  In  w  itness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  22d  day 
of  February,  1848. 

"Martha  A.  DeLancey." 
■f  seal.  |  , 

In    common    with  other   towns  of  the  county, 
the  papers  of  manumission  of  slaves  appear  on  rec- 
ords, the  last  slave  manumitted,  appearing  to  be  one 
"  Prince,"  owned  by  Nathan  Keeler.     This  slave 
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remained  in  the  service  of  his  master  until  his  death 
at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  supervisors  and  town 
clerks  : 

SUPERVISORS. 


1790. 
1793. 
1799. 
1801. 
1804. 
1805. 
1811. 
1813. 
1817. 
1823. 
1824. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1834. 


1790. 
1793. 
1800. 
1810. 
ISM. 
1816. 
1823. 
1826. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 


John  Quirk. 
Daniel  Delevan. 
Kbene/.er  Purdy. 
John  Quick. 
Epenetus  Wallace. 
Zabud  June. 
Charles  Ambler. 
Epenetus  Wallace. 
Ebenezer  Purdy. 
Isaac  Purdy. 
Jesse  Smitlf. 
Isaac  Purdy. 
Zabud  June. 
Samuel  Field. 
Epenetus  llowe. 


Daniel  Delevan. 
Uriah  Wallace. 
Ebenezer  Purdy,  Jr. 
rcpeiM'tus  Wallace. 
Isaac  Smith. 
Jesse  Smith. 
Daniel  Lobdell. 
Epenetus  Howe. 
William  Vail. 
Floyd  Quick. 
Daniel  0.  Baxter. 


18*5. 
•  1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1840. 
1842. 
1844. 
1846. 
1850. 
1856. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1868. 


James  Mills. 
Epenetus  Howe. 
John  J.  June. 
Nehemiah  Wilson. 
Epenetus  Howe. 
Nehemiah  Wilson. 
Epenetus  Howe. 
Isaac  II.  Purdy. 
George  C.  Finch. 
Isaac  H.  Purdy. 
Joseph  L.  Sutton. 
Gilbert  F.  Bailey. 
Joseph  L.  Sutton. 
Odle  Close.l 


CLERKS. 

1834.  Nehemiah  Wilson. 

1836.  Daniel  C.  Baxter. 

1837.  Epenetus  Howe. 

1838.  Epenetus  Wallace. 

1839.  Samuel  H.  Smith. 
1842.  Knapp  Remington*! 

1849.  John  Close. 

1850.  Ebenezer  L.  Close. 

1851.  George  N.  Webb. 
1855.  Samuel  B.  Clark.' 


The  following  is  ;i  list  of  owners  of  farm  lands  in 
1846,  as  shown  on  the  map  made  by  John  F.  Jenkins 
in  that  year : 

Silas  Finch,  Edwin  Crosby,  Kev.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Joseph  Adams,  Major 
Bailey,  William  Purdy,  Anson  Field,  Abijah  Pedrick,  Solomon  Bailey, 
Nathan  Ganun,  Edward  Gamin,  Benjamin  Angeviue,  Isaac  Ferguson, 
Joseph  Bailey,  Harrison  Byington,  Thomas  Knox,  Frederick  Knox, 
Gilbert  Head)  Stephen  Knoch,  Joseph  Cable,  John  Hanford,  Harrison 
Bailey,  David  Bloomer,  Charles  Bloomer,  William  Blooj  r,  Isaac  Town- 
send,  David  Vail,  Benjamin  Raymond,  Ezra  Bundle,  Ann  Drew,  Charles 
Paddock,  Ebenezer  Palmer,  Samuel  Hunt,  Widow  Vail,  William  N  ail, 
John  Cable,  C.  Shoy,  James  Smith,  Elias  Smith,  Benjamin  Badeau, 
Reuben  French,  Melancthon  Norton,  L.  Titus,  Abram  Smith,  James 
Jarvis,  John  Smith,  Widow  Smith,  William  Smith,  S.  P.  Quick,  J.  Wal- 
lace, J.  Burchard,  G.  Bailey  (store  and  hotel),  Reuben  Lockwood,  L. 
Hunt,  D.  Bailey  (store)  Clark  Scott,  Ira  Smith,  John  Baxter,  Joel  Bax- 
ter, Henry  Smith,  I.  S.  Beers,  W.  P.  Baxter,  Tillotson  Stephen  Bloomer, 
D.  Hunt  (store,  saw  and  grist-mill),  B.  B.  Gray,  T.  C.  Quick,  Epenetus 
Howe  (paper-mill),  Charles  Cable,  Dr.  J.  Hess,  Alfred  B.  Mead,  J.  B. 
Keeler,  Josiah  Keeler,  Nathan  Keeler,  Floyd  Keeler,  H.  Osborn,  Dr.  E. 
Wallace,  J.  Wallace,  A.  and  J.  Close  (hotel),  S.  Shenvood,  John  J.  June, 
J.  P.  Lobdell,  Morgan  Miller,  L.  Hanford,  Nathan  Lobdell,  Jacob  Lob- 
dell, Joseph  Eggleston,  Knapp  Remington,  S.  II.  Smith,  I'ndril)  W. 
Smith,  Ezra  French  (saw anil  grist-mill),  C.  Stevens  (store),  A.  Lobdell, 
(hotel),  A.  Von  Scoy  (store),  Lewis  Smith,  Widow  Quick,  Ephraim  Baker, 
James  Hall,  Samuel  Reynolds,  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Elliott  Smith,  Ira 
Wheeler  (factory),  A.  Reynolds,  T.  Bailey,  Henry  Slosson,  Augustus 
Slosson,  C.  Lobdell,  Thomas  Brown,  J.  Stockham,  II.  Ferguson,  I.  H. 
Purdy  (saw  and  grist-mill),  Isaac  Quick,  J.  S.  Frost,  S.  Ferguson,  Wil- 
liam Purdy,  Norman  Mead,  David  Horton,  Thomas  Purdy,  B.  Knapp, 
Edward  Wright,  D.  Quick,  Stephen  Quick,  William  Green,  E.  Quick, 
( )n  in  Quick,  John  Quick,  Joseph  Sarles,  T.  Baker,  J.  Smith,  Timothy 
Von  Scoy  (first),  Timothy  Von  Scoy  (second),  Cornelius  Von  Scoy,  Rich- 
ard Way,  E.  Wilson,  Widow  Delevan,  Joseph  Worden,  Bailey  Allen,  Clark 
Fuller  (saw-mill),  A.  Allen,  Nehemiah  Wilson,  Isaac  D.  Smith,  Edward 

1  He  has  held  the  office  ever  since,  and  is  the  present  supervisor. 

2  He  died  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1846,  after  his  re  election  on  the  4th 
of  that  month.    On  the  9th  of  May,  1816,  D.  C.  Smith  was  appointed. 

3  Mr.  Clark  has  held  the  position  ever  since,  and  is  the  present  clerk. 
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Smith,  Widow  Hoyt,  Ephraim  Grninmon,  William  C.  Baxter,  1  - 

Howe,  SylvaiiiiH  Townsend,  John  BndflD,  Samuel  Townsend,  Alfred 
Hawley,  J.  Sarles,  George  Bailey,  Sarah  Bishop's  Kock.1 

Previous  to  its  division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Salem, 
this  was  one  of  the  thickly-settled  towns  of  the 
county.  Its  early  inhabitants  were  from  Connecticut 
and  the  New  England  States,  and  brought  with  them 
to  this  new  settlement  in  the  forest  the  thrift  and 
energy  that  characterized  the  early  pioneers.  In 
the  separate  organization  of  the  town,  North  Salem 
proper  contained  about  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
scattered  over  its  entire  territory.  In  1840  it  con- 
tained 1161;  in  1845,  1228;  185o[  1335;  I860,  1497; 
1865,  1527,  which  figure  has  changed  but  a  trifle 
since  that  date.  The  town  embraces  about  thirteen 
thousand  acres  of  land,  improved  and  unimproved, 
the  valuation  of  which  in  1884  was  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  dollars.  In  18(50  its  production  of  butter  was 
over  77,000  pounds,  while  to-day  it  is  not  one  per 
cent,  of  that  amount.  In  that  year  there  were  about 
1100  cows  kept  in  the  town  ;  now  2500  is  nearer  the 
figures,  some  farmers  keeping  a  yard  of  100,  while 
many  show  from  40  to  60  milch  cattle.  At  Croton 
Falls  the  receipts  of  milk  by  the  railroad  are  from 
1600  to  20C0  quarts  per  day.  At  Purdy's  it  will  reach 
3000,  while  the  factory  uses  from  6000  to  10,000 
quarts  per  day.  Besides  this,  there  are  large  milk  pro- 
ducers in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  who  deliver 
their  product  to  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany, at  Brewster,  Putnam  County.  The  farmers  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  town  deliver  the  milk  at 
Golden's  Bridge,  a  station  of  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  Lewisboro'.  The  lum- 
ber and  coal-yards,  of  Messrs.  Teed  &  Hunt,  at  Pur- 
dy's, and  A.  B.  Whitlock  at  Croton  Falls,  also  do  a 
very  extensive  business,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum,  supplying  the  entire 
surrounding  country  with  building  materials  and  fuel. 

North  Salem  contributed  her  quota  of  soldiers  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  late  Rebellion 
and  also  paid  liberal  bounties  to  those  who  volun- 
teered. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  enlisted,  in 
New  Y  oik  regiments,  and  were  residents  of  North 
Salem,  with  the  date  of  enlistment,  compiled  from  an 
official  record  prepared  by  the  town  clerk,  and  on  file 
at  White  Plains: 

Daniel  Muiiuhan,  private,  Ninety-fifth  Infantry,  Company  H,  June  3, 
1862. 

Jacob  Bosky,  private,  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  L,  Maivh  :!, 
1S64. 

Solomon    Mill*,   private,   Sixty  fifth  Infantry,  Company  C,  May  14, 
1864. 

Eli  It.  L.  Kent,  private,  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  28, 

1802. 

1  Many  year*  ago  a  young  woman,  by  name  Sarah  Bishop,  having  l>ecn 
di*ap]Htinteil  in  life,  came  to  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  town 
and  took  up  her  abode  under  a  large,  overhanging  rock,  occnsionnlty 
going  down  to  Kidgetleld  with  a  few  articles  she  had  for  sale.  She  re- 
Bided  here  many  years,  and  from  this  fact  the  place  derived  its  name. 


Charles  E.  White,  private,  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  A,  August 

30,  1862. 

George  Reynolds,  private,  Sixth  Heavy  Artillery,  Company  D,  August 

22,  1862. 

George  W.  Baxter,  private.  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Infantry,  Com- 
pany A,  March  30,  1865. 
Francis  W.  Cree,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  13, 

1862. 

Clark  E.  Smith,  corporal,  Fourth  Artilbcy,  Company  A,  August  29, 

1862. 

Charles  Bailey,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  29,  1862. 
Benjamin  A.  Dickens,  second  lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A, 

September  2f,  1861. 
James  II.  Russell,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  August  I, 

1862. 

William  Russell,  private,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infantry,  Com- 
pany F,  N  oveniber  1  , 1 862. 

John  W.  Knapp,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  September  25, 1861. 

Ami*  P.  Quick,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  March  3,  1864. 

Ira  F.  E.  Bush,  private.  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  March,  1864. 

James  Quick,  private,  Thirty -eighth  Infantry,  Company  G,  June  3,1861. 

Andrew  J.  Sarles,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  S,  June  26,  1864. 

Nelson  Cree,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  I,  January  2rt,  1864. 

Theodore  Quick,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  25, 
1861. 

George  S.  Robinson,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September 
19,  1861. 

James  M.  Mi  Kuel,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Coinpaii\  A  N-pt-mU-r  25, 
1861. 

Edward  II.  Dibble,  corporal,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  1),  August  23, 

1862. 

Isaac  S.  Wallace,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  September  25, 
1861. 

Stephen  V.  Merritt,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  August  20, 

1862. 

Edwin  Rockwell,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A,  October  7,  1861. 
Ezra  Mill  cr,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  August  1,  18Q& 
Thomas  Hartigan,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  F,  August  30, 

1862. 

Anthony  M.  Sutton,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  L,  January  6, 
1864. 

John  N.  Cree,  corporal,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  D,  August  8, 1862. 
Napoleon  B.  Lynes,  first  lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  A, 

August  28,  1862. 

Eugene  Johnson,  corporal,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  F,  August  28, 

1862. 

Abram  S.  Knapp,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  January  26,  1864. 

George  Turner,  private,  Sixth  Artillery,  Company  J,  February  1,  1861. 

Lyman  Ferguson,  private,  Fourth  Artillery,  Company  J,  February  1, 

1864. 

Of  these,  Charles  White,  George  Reynolds,  Ira 
Bush,  A.  J.  Sarles,  Nelson  Cree,  Stephen  Merritt, 
N.  B.  Lynes  and  Abram  Knapp  were  at  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  army.  Charles 
Bailey  was  wounded  at  Petersburg,  and  died  June 
30,  1*64.  James  H.  Russell  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Ream's  Station,  about  the  25th  of 
August,  1864,  and  confined  at  Salisbury  Prison,  where 
he  died  about  February  8, 1865. 

J.  Wesley  Knapp  was  taken  prisoner  at  Roam's 
Station,  confined  in  Salisbury  Prison,  paroled  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1865,  and  died  at  homo  March  30th  following. 
James  Quick,  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, December  12,  1862,  died  January  5, 
1863,  at  Eckington  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  M.  McKeel  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ream's 
Station  August  25,  1864.  Eugene  Johnston,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ream's  Station,  was  conlined 
in  Salisbury  Prison  six  months. 

Kaki.y  Roads  and  Railroads. — An  act  of  Leg- 
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islature  was  passed  in  1790  authorizing  the  survey  of 
the  towns  of  Westchester  County.  In  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  the  town  of  North  Salem  was  sur- 
veyed January  14,  1798,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Daniel  Delavan,  then  supervisor,  of  the  town.  From 
this  survey,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  inserted,  it  will 
he  noticed  that  a  post  road  passes  through  the  town 
from  the  north  between  Lake  Pehquennakonck  and 
the  Connecticut  line  and  on  the  west  side  of  Long 
Pond  or  Lake  Wepuc.  It  was  the  post  road  from 
Vermont  to  New  York. 

Highways  were  laid  out  as  early  as  1769,  across  the 
town  from  east  to  west,  one  following  the  course  of 
the  Titicus  River  to  Croton  River,  the  other  from  the 
post  road,  below  Lake  Pehquennakonck,  to  Croton 
River,  and  from  this  point  along  its  eastern  bank  into 
Lewisboro'.  Between  Croton  Falls  and  Purdy's 
Station  a  road  crossed  the  Croton  River  into  Stephen- 
town  (now  Somers).  The  bridge  at  this  place  was 
built  before  the  Revolution,  as  in  April,  1777,  the 
British  army,  under  General  Tryon,  crossed  when 
Danbury  was  burned.  A  bridge  was  rebuilt  at  the 
place  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of  £100,  under  the  charge 
ofHachaliah  Brown,  Other  roads  intersected  these 
named  and  ran  north  and  south. 

Railroads. — There  is  at  the  present  time  but  one 
railroad  that  runs  through  or  touches  the  town,  viz. : 
the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  which  passes 
through  the  west  end  of  the  town  its  entire  width 
from  north  to  south.  Some  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  projected  road  between  New  York  and  Dan- 
bury,  which  would  cross  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  town,  and  for  a  time  much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
enterprise.  A  survey  was  made  and  the  proposed  line 
ran  directly  through  the  village  of  North  Salem.  A  few 
years  afterward  the  expectations  of  the  citizens  were 
stimulated  to  an  extent  that  led  them  to  engage  in 
building  and  other  preparations  for  the  location  of  a 
railroad  station,  but  the  project  was  abandoned,  and 
with  it  the  transient  business  activity  ceased.  The 
New  York  and  Harlem  road  reached  Croton  Falls  in 
1846-47.  Isaac  Hart  Purdy,  whose  farm  covered  the 
present  site  of  Purdy's,  and  in  whose  honor  the  place 
was  named,  proposed  to  the  railroad  company  to  give 
a  certain  portion  of  land  for  their  use  in  the  erection 
of  suitable  depot  buildings,  cattle-yards,  etc.,  pro- 
vided they  would  locate  a  station  here.  This  location 
was  to  belong  to  the  railroad  company  so  long  as  it 
was  used  as  a  depot  or  station.  If  it  was  ever  aban- 
doned, the  land  was  to  revert  to  the  owner  or  his 
heirs.  The  company  accepted  the  proposal  and  exe- 
cuted the  necessary  writings.  Croton  Falls  was  for 
some  time  the  northern  terminus  of  the  road,  so  far 
iis  the  running  of  regular  trains  was  concerned.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  decision  of  the  railroad  author- 
ities to  locate  a  depot  at  Purdy's,  Mr.  Purdy  began 
the  erection  of  a  hotel.  The  company  notified  him  of 
their  decision  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  -1th  of 
July  following  the  frame  of  the  large  hotel  now 


owned  and  occupied  by  Eli  Reynolds  was  raised. 
Previous  to  this  there  were  but  three  buildings  in  the 
place,  but  dwellings  now  went  up  rapidly  and  settlers 
moved  into  the  place.  Stores,  lumber-yard,  factories, 
shops,  etc.,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Some  of  the 
people  of  North  Salem  were  interested  with  Somers 
people  in  the  then  profitable  'show''  business,  the 
Junes,  Tituses,  Angevines  and  Quicks  being  prom- 
inent owners  of  the  shows  that  traveled  through  the 
country  during  the  summer  season.  After  the  coining 
of  the  railroad  huge  buildings  for  animals  were  erected 
at  Purdy's,  where  these  shows  then  wintered,  which,  of 
course,  gave  an  air  of  prosperity  to  the  place.  Some 
of  these  buildings  still  exist,  but  have  been  separated 
into  different  sections  and  utilized  as  barns,  stables, 
etc.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  railroad,  milk  and 
farm  produce  of  various  kinds  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal carrying  trade,  and  carloads  of  these  products 
were  shipped  twice  each  week  (on  market  days)  to 
New  York  City.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  principal 
shipment  is  milk,  either  in  the  crude  state  or  after 
having  passed  through  the  manipulations  of  the  con- 
densing factory. 

At  Croton  Falls,  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  Mahopac  Branch  of  this  road  through  Somers,  all 
of  the  passenger  traffic  from  Lake  Mahopac  was  re- 
ceived, which  during  the  summer  months  was  im- 
mense, as  the  latter  is  a  well-known  summer  resort 
for  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  At 
both  these  stations  in  the  town  of  North  Salem  are 
also  received  from  the  western  counties  large  num- 
bers of  cows  constantly  brought  to  this  market  by 
cattle  dealers  to  furnish  the  milk  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion a  source  from  which  to  keep  their  yards  supplied 
with  fresh  stock.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  towns 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Westchester  County  have 
been  and  are  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  and  it  is  from 
this  section  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  this  railroad  has  been  ex- 
tracted. In  the  earlier  days  of  the  road  its  stock  was 
not  easily  disposed  of  in  the  market  for  from  seven 
to  thirteen  dollars,  while  at  the  present  it  is  held  for 
from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Kahly  Settlements. — Stephanus  Yan  Cortlaudt, 
by  will  dated  April  14,  1700,  devised  Cortlaudt 
Manor  to  his  eleven  children.  In  1734  a  partition 
deed  was  executed,  and  in  this  division  lot  No.  8, 
embracing  part  of  North  Salem,  Somers  and  Lewis 
boro',  fell  to  Andrew  Miller;  lot  No.  9,  lying  to  the 
east,  to  Colonel  John  Schuyler,  and  later  to  Stephen 
De  Lancey;  lot  No.  10,  still  farther  east,  to  Stephen 
De  Lancey,  who  married  Anne  Yan  Cortlandt,  a 
daughter  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlaudt.  By  will  Ste- 
phen De  Lancey  devised  all  his  estate  in  the  town 
(now  North  Salem)  to  his  eldest  son,  James,  who,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1744,  conveyed  lots  9  and  10 
to  his  second  son,  Stephen.  These  two  great  lots 
were  divided  into  thirty-six  lots,  which  were  leased 
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to  settlers  who  began  to  emigrate  to  this  region  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  De  Lancey  resided  at  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  academy,  and  which  location  is 
mentioned  by  him  in  deeds  as  De  Lancey  Town.  No 
title  was  passed  from  him  to  the  settlers  until  1769,  in 
which  year  he  began  the  sale  of  lands  to  the  tenants, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  in  possession.  Mention 
is  made  in  all  deeds  of  the  land  as  being  in  actual 
possession  of  parties  purchasing.  The  deeds  were 
made  "  by  force  of'  the  statute  for  transferring  uses 
into  possession."  A  part  of  the  "  Oblong  "  also  came 
into  his  possession.  In  the  deeds  to  part  of  the 
property  conveyed,  James  De  Lancey,  a  brother,  and 
Judge  Thomas  Jones,  a  brother-in-law,  united  with 
him  in  conveying  title.  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to 
determine  at  what  time  the  land  was  first  leased  to 
tenants,  but  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Diblee  says  that  in 
17G3  he  had  preached  in  the  upper  district  of  Salem 
for  about  fifteen  years,  which  would  signify  that  set- 
tlers were  quite  numerous.  The  Episcopal  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  17G3.  The  first  deed  on  record 
of  property  conveyed  by  the  De  Lanceys  was  to  the 
Rev.  Epenetus  Townsend,  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  afterwards  "  St.  James'."  It  was  for  sixty 
acres  in  lot  10,  adjoining  the  church  property.  He 
built  upon  it  a  large  house  and  resided  there  until 
his  removal,  in  1777.  The  property  some  years  later 
passed  to  Dr.  Epenetus  Wallace. 

Dr.  Wallace  was  the  father  of  the  present  Charles 
Wallace,  and  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the 
earlier  times.  He  several  times  held  the  position 
of  supervisor  of  the  town,  and  also  town  clerk,  and 
was  one  of  the  prominent  and  early  patrons  of  the 
North  Salem  Academy.  In  1827  he  was  clerk  of  the 
academy  board.  He  was  also  one  of  the  early  ves- 
trymen of  St.  James'  Church,  the  church  building, 
which  was  erected  in  1763,  being  located  on  his 
property.  He  exchanged  the  present  site  of  the 
church  for  its  former  location.  The  old  "  Wallace 
House,"  a  strong,  durable,  roomy  building,  still 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway  leading 
from  Salem  Centre  to  North  Salem.  It  was  erected 
by  the  Rev.  Epenetus  Townsend  and  purchased,  to- 
gether with  the  sixty  acres  of  land  connected  with 
it,  by  Dr.  Wallace.  Charles  Wallace  was  born  Sep- 
tember 17,  1796,  and,  although  of  such  advanced 
age,  is  still  an  active  man,  often  walking  from  four 
to  six  miles  a  day  without  fatigue.  His  faculties 
are  clear,  and  he  recounts  with  pleasure  and  ani- 
mation the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  and  describes 
the  scenes  of  the  days  of  his  student  experience  at 
the  old  North  Salem  Academy  with  life-like  fidelity. 
He  is  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Mr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  natives 
of  the  town,  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  early  families.  The  family  are  of  Scotch 
descent,  James  Wallace  having  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land to  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  about  1676,  and  from  there 
to  North  Salem,  where  he  died  in  1762,  aged  eighty- 
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seven  years.  His  son,  Captain  James,  whose  tomb  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  was  an  olliccr  of  prominence  'lur- 
ing the  Revolution.  His  oldest  sou,  John,  was  the 
father  of  Epenetus,  M.D.,  who  married  1'hcebe,  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Solomon  Close. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1769,  Denton  Smith  received 
a  deed  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  on 
farm  16,  of  the  division  of  lot  No.  10.  He  lived 
upon  the  property  until  his  death,  in  1808.  By  his 
will,  dated  October  20th  in  that  year,  he  left  his  prop- 
erty to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  children, — sons,  Daniel 
Denton,  Nathaniel  ;  daughters,  .Minee,  Loretta,  Sally 
(Halsted)  IJebecca  (Howley)  and  Hannah  (Steven- 
son). 

Levi  Baily,  on  the  26th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  (1769),  bought  tw,o  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  on  farm  5,  on  lot  9,  bordering  on  the  highway. 
It  is  from  him  the  family  in  the  town  descended. 

Nathaniel  Delavan,  November  25,  1769,  purchased 
sixty  acres  of  farm  12,  lot  10,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1774,  he  purchased  two  tracts  of  forty-six  and 
thirty-three  acres  adjoining  lands  of  Denton  .Smith, 
Ebenezer  Lobdell,  the  Oblong  line  and  Titicus  River, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  1775,  leased  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  acres  for  ninety-nine  years,  and 
on  September  3,  1778,  assigned  it  to  John  Knox,  by 
whom  it  was  held  for  many  years.  Before  1846  it 
was  in  possession  under  the  lease  of  Harrison  Bying- 
ton,  who,  on  March  17,  1775,  became  the  owner  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres.  Nathaniel  Dela- 
van also  bought  twelve  acres  of  land  in  1769,  on  lot 
10,  between  the  farms  of  Sylvanus  Townsend  and  one 
formerly  occupied  by  Captain  Joshua  Lobdell,  de- 
ceased. 

Sylvanus  Townsend,  who  is  mention.  I  in  1769  as 
living  on  land  adjoining  the  farm  of  Nathaniel  Dela- 
van and  Denton  Smith,  died  in  1799,  and  left  his 
property  to  his  sons,  William,  Sylvanus,  Justus  and 
Samuel,  and  one  daughter,  Esther. 

John  Delavan,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1770,  pur- 
chased thirty  acres  "at  Delancey  Town,"  north  of  the 
highway  that  leads  from  Croton  River  to  the  Oblong. 
Captain  Joshua  Lobdell  lived  adjoining  the  land  of 
Nathaniel  Delavan,  but  the  family  still  remained. 

On  May  27,  1773,  Daniel  Lobdell  bought  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  acres  of  land,  on  which  he 
then  lived  and  which  he  had  agreed  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  deed  to  convey  to  Gershom  Han  ford,  but 
he  did  not  convey  it  until  May  3,  1774,  at  which  time 
Gershom  Hanford  resided  upon  the  farm.  Daniel 
Lobdell  was  in  possession  of  other  lands  adjacent. 
Ebenezer  and  John  Lobdell  were  also  in  possession 
of  lands  in  the  vicinity.  John  bought,  May  27, 
1773,  fifty-two  acres,  and  one  hundred  andsixty  acres, 
August  15, 1774,  on  the  manor  tract  and  on  the  weal 
Oblong  line.  The  deeds  state  that  on  it  "was  bog 
meadow  known  by  the  name  of  Sunken  bogs."  The 
land  lies  north  of  the  Titicus  River,  at  the  head  of 
the  stream  that  joins  the  river  near  or  at  the  old  Hey- 
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nolds  farm.  The  "Sunken  bogs"  are  laid  down  in 
the  town  map  of  1798.  Near  this  land,  and  adjoining, 
was  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  that 
had  long  been  in  possession  of  Ebenezer  Lobdell, 
probably  as  a  tenant.  Owing  to  financial  trouble 
it  was  seized  by  the  sheriff-  of  Westchester  County 
as  the  property  of  Stephen  De  Lancey,  and  sold  at 
public  sale  September  0,  1788,  Samuel  Lyon  being 
the  purchaser.  He  conveyed  it,  October  2d  the  same 
year,  to  Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Jacob  Lobdell  and  Ebe- 
nezer Lobdell,  Jr. 

Abraham  Oelevan,on  the  27th  of  May,  1773,  bought 
twenty-tbree  acres,  on  which  he  was  living,  and  rented 
other  lands,  as  the  De  Lancey  rent-rolls  show.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1774,  there  was  due  four  pounds  from 
Hannah,  his  wife,  for  the  rent  of  No.  12,  "Crow 
Hill." 

Timothy  Van  Scoy,  a  tenant,  was  paying  rent  on 
farm  25,  lot  9,  January  1,  1773,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  in  that  year,  he  bought  fifty-nine  acres,  and  sub- 
sequently added  to  it.  Abraham  Van  Scoy  the  same 
day  received  a  deed  for  forty-three  acres  adjoining 
Timothy,  and  on  which  he  resided.  Halsey  Wood, 
also  a  tenant,  bought  seventy-three  acres  adjoining 
Ebenezer  Purdy's  land,  May  27, 177"),  which  adjoined 
the  land  of  David  Brown.  The  latter  owned  twenty 
acres,  which  he  sold,  June  14,  1774,  to  Nathaniel  De- 
levan. 

David  Nash  bought  eighty-six  acres  adjoining  the 
above,  January  26,  1774,  and  on  August  18th,  the  same 
year,  conveyed  it  to  Nathaniel  Delevan. 

John  Patrick  (Pedrick),  May  27,  1773,  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  on  which  he  resided. 

Matthew  Delevan,  May  27,  1773,  purchased  the 
tract  of  eighty-nine  acres  on  which  he  lived.  He  also 
bought,  April  1,  1775,  the  twenty  acres  of  Nathaniel 
Delevan,  which  formerly  belonged  to  David  Brown, 
and  in  1783  purchased  eighty-seven  acres  of  Nathan 
Delevan,  adjoining  land  of  Titus  Reynolds.  On 
April  24th,  of  the  same  year,  he  bought  other  land  of 
Nathan  Delevan,  adjoining  Halsey  Wood,  Titus  Rey- 
nolds and  Nathan  Delevan's  other  land.  Titus  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  a  tenant,  bought,  May  10, 1786  seventy 
acres  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to  Croton 
River,  and  adjoining  land  of  Stephen  Baker  and  N. 
Delevan.  His  will  bears  date  November  8, 1808,  and 
the  property  was  left  to  his  sons,  Benjamin  and 
Samuel,  and  daughters,  Sarah  and  Mary,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Horace  B.  Reynolds,  son  of  Samuel. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1771,  Samuel  Scribner  pur- 
chased three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Delan- 
ceytown,  between  the  lots  of  Delancy  and  Jacob  Mead. 
Cornelius  Steenrod,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1773,  bought 
at  Delanceytown  five  and  a  half  acres,  and, January 
5,  1777,  one  hundred  and  eight  acres,  with  a  large 
dwelling-house  and  barn,  adjoining  lands  of  Isaac 
Norton,  Isaac  Keeler,  Abraham  Delevan,  Ebenezer 
Lobdell  and  Nathaniel  Delevan.  This  locality  be- 
came what  is  now  North  Salem  village,  and  Steenrod  ' 


built  mills  there  which  passed  to  Jesse  Brush  and 
later  to  Epenetus  Howe  and  others.  The  mill  prop- 
erty is  now  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Keelers 
heirs. 

Caleb  Smith,  June  21,  1773,  purchased  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  and  a  half  acres  of  a  north  farm 
in  lot  9,  on  which  he  was  living  at  the  time. 
Epenetus  Weed,  a  previous  purchaser  of  land  on  the 
manor,  sold  ten  acres  to  Ebenezer  Lobdell,  April  15, 
1771.  It  was  "near  the  house  Jacob  Lobdell  for- 
merly lived  in." 

The  Ebenezer  Lobdell  farms  were  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Ebenezer  and  Jacob.  Henry  Lobdell, 
the  present  owner  of  part  of  the  estate,  is  a  son  of 
Nathan  and  grandson  of  Jacob.  Abraham  Knox,  also 
a  tenant  on  the  manor  lands,  on  the  ltitb  of  August, 
1784,  purchased  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  part  of 
lot  10,  adjoining  lands  of  Ebenezer  Purdy,  William 
Bloomer,  Gershom  Hanford  and  the  school-house 
lot,  and  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Daniel  Purdy's. 

Micajah  Fuller  purchased,  December  24,  1793,  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  adjoining  Michael  Hal- 
stead's  land.  Samuel  Theale,  on  January  14,  1795, 
became  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
acres  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Dean's  Bridge,  ad- 
joining lands  of  Gilbert  Bailey,  Ebenezer  Theale  and 
John  Finch.  The  land  of  the  latter  at  that  time 
was  occupied  by  Abraham  Knox.  Stephen  Field  re- 
sided, in  1795,  on  twenty  acres,  adjoining  the  land  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Belden,  which  Jacob  Keeler  purchased 
January  19th  in  that  year. 

Colonel  Thaddeus  Crane,  a  resident  of  the  town 
long  before  the  Revolution,  went  out  in  the  Continen- 
tal army  as  major  and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  town  from  1784 
to  1788,  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1777-78-79 
and  a  member  of  the  convention  to  deliberate  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  voted  in  favor  of 
it.  He  sold  land,  July  3,  1795,  to  John  Lobdell.  His 
will  on  record  is  dated  July  2,  1803.  He  left  a  wife, 
Lydia,  and  sons,  Peter  and  .lames,  and  daughters,  Mary 
(.Mis.  Nathaniel  Paddock),  Sarah  (Mrs.  Abraham 
Smith),  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  Smith),  Ruth 
I  Mrs.  Jotham  Smith),  Abigail,  Fanny,  Lydia,  Theda, 
YVeltham  and  Sally. 

There  were  other  families  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  that  were  also  tenants  and  purchasers  of  the 
De  Lancy  lands,  notably  the  Bakers,  Howes,  Nortons 
and  Benedicts.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  unsold 
by  Stephen  De  Lancy  were  devised  by  him  to  his 
brother,  John  i  eter  De  Lancy,  of  Mamaroneck,  Janu- 
ary 1, 1795.  They  were  left  by  him,  January  28,  1*23, 
to  his  three  daughters,  by  whom  they  have  in  part 
been  sold  from  time  to  time. 

That  portion  of  the  town  known  as  the  Oblong  or 
Equivalent  Lands  was  not  embraced  in  the  original 
Cortlandt  Manor.  It  was  a  tract  of  sixty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  wide  by 
about  sixty-two  miles  long,  set  oil'  by  Connecticut  to 
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New  York  in  May,  1731.  On  the  8th  of  June  in  that 
year  fifty  thousand  acres  were  granted  by  John 
Montgomerie,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hawley  and  twenty-three  other*.  James 
Brown,  one  of  the  number,  retained  a  portion  and  the 
rest  was  divided  among  others,  of  whom  Jonah 
Keeler  received  a  part  March  10,  1732,  on  which  he 
then  resided.  James  Brown's  land  was  west,  Joseph 
Keeler's  and  David  Sherwood's  on  the  north,  and 
Thomas  Smith's  and  Ensign  Benedict's  on  the  east. 
Jonah  Keeler  left  the  land  to  his  son  Jeremiah,  who 
had  three  sons.  The  property  is  still  in  the  family. 
The  Keeler  lands  extended  into  Connecticut.  James 
Brown,  on  June  8,  1749,  sold  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  acres  of  the  land  mentioned  above  to 
Solomon  Close,  it  being  on  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Oblong  Tract.  Daniel  Sherwood's  land  was  on 
the  north  and  Jonah  Keeler's  on  the  east.  Solomon 
Close  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas,  who  came  to  Green- 
wich from  England  in  16G5.  His  father  was  Joseph, 
who  moved  to  the  Oblong  soon  after  the  purchase 
and  died  there  in  1700,  aged  eighty  six  years.  Solo- 
mon died  in  1778,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  left 
ten  children,  of  whom  Phcebe  married  Dr.  Epenetus 
Wallace  and  Nathaniel,  settled  on  the  homestead  and 
to  whom  his  father  conveyed  eighteen  and  one-half 
acres  April  16,  1759,  on  the  Titicus  River  and  along 
the  Oblong  line  to  the  land  of  Stephen  Brush.  On 
March  29,  1770,  he  conveyed  fifty-four  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  other  and  above  it.  Of  other  children,  John 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College.  David  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College.  They,  with  their  brother, 
Tompkins,  became  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Jesse,  another  son,  was  in  the  colonial 
military  service,  and  died  at  Half-Moon  Point  in 
1758.  John  Close,  a  descendant  of  Solomon,  resides 
in  the  town,  in  a  comfortable  home,  thickly  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  shrubbery,  near  the  Episcopal 
Church.  At  one  time  he,  with  his  brother,  conducted 
a  hotel  here,  but  of  late  years  he  has  not  engaged  in 
active  business  life. 

Odle  Close,  of  Croton  Falls,  the  present  supervisor 
of  the  town,  is  a  member  of  another  branch  of  the 
Close  family,  always  resident  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.  Close  resides  at  Croton  Falls  in  a  handsome  res- 
idence beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau 
just  east  of  the  depot,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  residence  is 
built  of  wood,  in  the  modern  style  of  architecture, 
with  irregularly  arranged  angles  and  a  finely  propor- 
tioned tower.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  dwelling 
are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  attractive  and  are 
well  filled  with  shrubbery.  Here  Mr.  Close  enjoys 
the  privacy  of  an  elegant  home,  surrounded  by  all  the 
accessories  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  the  refinements 
of  an  educated  mind.  His  private  law-office  is  lo- 
cated in  the  village,  and  near  his  home,  but  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  White  Plains,  in  the  general 
office  of  Close  &  Robertson.    He  is  widely  known  as 


a  talented  and  most  efficient  member  of  the  bar.  He 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1842.  He  studied  law  in  Bedford, 
and  was,  while  pursuing  bis  studies  there,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  old  Bedford  Academy  for  three  years.  His 
college  classmates  are  many  of  them  eminent  men  of 
the  age.  Chief  Justice  J.  A.  Peters,  of  Maine  ;  Chan- 
cellor Runyon,  of  New  Jersey ;  Judge  Douglas  Board- 
man,  of  New  York  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn  ;  and 
Hon.  Calvin  Frost,  of  Peekskill,  were  among  them. 
He  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  William 
H.  Robertson,  and  they  opened  an  office  first  in  Mott 
Haven,  removing  to  White  Plains  in  1865.  Mr.  Close- 
came  to  Croton  Falls  to  reside  in  1854.  He  married 
Miss  Samantha  B.  Numan,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846,  and  had  three  children — one  son  and  two  daugfa 
ters.  One  daughter  only  survives.  His  reputation 
for  integrity  and  professional  probity  is  second  to  none 
in  the  State.  In  1868  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  North 
Salem,  which  position  he  has  filled  in  such  an  accept- 
able and  honorable  manner  that  he  has  held  it  succes- 
sively ever  since  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  local  honors,  he  held  the  office  of  register 
in  bankruptcy  in  1867,  and  for  some  twelve  years  there- 
after, and  was  appointed  by  Governor  John  T.  Hoff- 
man, in  1873,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  draft 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  .Mr. 
Close  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  is  ever  jealously 
watchful  of  its  financial,  political  and  material  inter- 
ests. 

Ezekiel  Hawdey,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hawley,  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
Oblong.  His  father  was  Joseph,  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas,  and  succeeded  his  fathi  ■•  in  the  pro- 
prietorship in  1753 ,  wasalso  an  officer  in  the  Continen- 
tal service  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Ezekiel  set- 
tled on  part  of  the  Oblong  that  came  to  his  father, 
Joseph,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town,  near 
Lewisboro'.  He  died  in  1788,  leaving  four  sons — Eze- 
kiel, Peter,  Joel  and  David — and  five  daughters. 
The  estate  in  North  Salem  wras  divided  as  follows  un- 
der a  will  dated  June  2,  1786  :  The  half  of  the  real 
estate  to  Peter  and  Joel,  and  the  other  half  equally 
among  the  five  daughters.  The  Hawley  homestead  is 
now  owned  by  Joel  Hawley,  son  of  Alfred  S.  and 
grandson  of  Joel. 

The  Baxters  were  early  purchasers  on  the  Oblong, 
of  whom  were  Thomas,  Daniel  and  Pettit.  The  lat- 
ter died  in  1807  and  left  three  sons, — David,  John 
and  Richard,  —  and  daughters,  —  Rhoda,  Mary 
(Keeler),  Joanna  (Close)  and  Phcebe  (Hunt). 

The  Palmers  settled  at  the  south  of  Lake  Pehquen- 
nakonck,  where  David  died  in  1795,  leaving  his  real 
estate,  adjoining  John  Baxter's  land,  to  his  sons, — 
John,  Daniel,  Sylvanus,  David  and  Elias, — where  the 
family  still  reside. 

The  family  of  Vail  were  also  purchasers  on  the 
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Oblong,  southeast  of  the  Palmers,  and  Thomas  Vail 
was  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1790.  In  1812  Sarah 
Vail,  his  widow,  devised  her  real  estate  to  her  two 
sons,  William  and  John,  and  other  property  to 
daughters — Martha  (Mrs.  Seneca  Ferris)  and  Pho'be 
(Mrs.  Edward  Brundage).  The  estate  is  still  in  the 
family. 

Ephraim  Baker,  a  Friend,  was  an  early  resident 
and  a  public  speaker. 

Stephen  Baker  lived  at  the  same  place  and  was  a 
trustee  of  the  town  in  1790.  The  family  in  the  town 
have  descended  from  him. 

The  family  of  Brown,  who  have  been  numerous  in 
the  town  from  its  beginning,  have  derived  their  land 
from  James  Brown,  who  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  Oblong.  He  resided  in  Lower  Salem 
for  several  years,  and  died  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in 
1769. 

On  the  line  of  the  highway,  running  north  from 
Close's  Corners,  near  Salem  Centre  and  near  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  is  the  handsome  June  homestead,  a 
large,  substantial  frame  dwelling,  and  a  fine  tract  of 
fanning  land.  The  Junes  were  of  the  oldest  families, 
having  descended  from  Zabud  June,  who  was  prom- 
inent in  the  early  history  of  North  Salem.  This  fam- 
ily were  intimately  associated  with  the  show  busi- 
ness, that  flourished  so  largely  in  this  section.  In 
connection  with  another  family  of  the  town,  whose 
extensive  property  and  fine  residence  was  located  a 
short  distance  southeast  of  the  Centre  (the  Titus  fam- 
ily), they  were  heavily  interested  in  the  organization 
and  ownership  of  these  exhibitions.  There  were  other 
residents  who  were  more  or  less  intimately  associated 
with  them,  but  the  Junes  and  Tituses  were  the  prin- 
cipal resident  owners.  Somers  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  business,  and  Hachaliah  Bailey  the  originator. 
The  town  of  North  Salem  followed  at  once.  In  those 
days  it  required  more  brains  and  skill  to  manage  one 
of  these  shows  than  it  does  in  these  days  of  railroad 
facilities  and  easy  transportation.  June,  Titus  & 
Angevine's  menagerie  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  these  early  exhibitions.  The  cir- 
cus business  was  separately  conducted  at  this  time, 
and  Aaron  Turner,  of  North  Salem,  was  the  origin- 
ator of  this  branch.  lie  afterwards  moved  to  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  shape  of  the  large  brick  hotel  known  as  the 
Turner  House.  June,  Titus  it  Angevine  brought 
over  and  exhibited  the  first  hippopotamus  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  Lewis  June,  John  J.  June,  James 
June,  Lewis  Titus  and  Stephen  Angevine  were  the 
proprietors.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Angevincs  of  New  Roehelle,  who  came  from 
France.  For  many  years  these  families  were  engaged 
actively  in  this  business  and  amassed  a  fortune, 
whose  comforts  they  enjoyed  fully  during  the  declin- 
ing years  of  their  lives.  They  have  passed  away, 
but  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  their  de- 
scendants. 


Stebbins  B.  Quick,  born  in  North  Salem,  October 
19,  1829,  is  of  English  descent.  His  father,  Fladius 
C.  Quick,  was  a  well-known  showman  of  the  olden 
time,  as  was  also  his  uncle,  whose  namesake  he  was. 

In  his  youth  he  attended  the  district  school  in 
North  Salem,  after  leaving  which  he  entered  the 
North  Salem  Academy,  an  excellent  institution  in 
which  he  retains  a  lively  interest  to  this  day.  Here 
he  remained  till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  went 
to  New  York  City  and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Davis  Collamore,  who  was  heavily  interested  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  glass-ware  and  crockery. 

After  five  years  of  faithful  service  as  a  clerk  he 
was  admitted  to  the  firm  as  a  partner,  the  house  being 
known  as  Davis  Collamore  &  Co.  He  remained  with 
the  firm  as  a  partner  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  became  widely  known  throughout 
the  trade  and  in  New  York  business  circles  generally 
as  a  safe  and  desirable  customer,  and  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  honorable  man  of  affairs.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  this  firm  Mr.  Quick  was  also  a  director  in  the 
Bank  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  his  twentieth  year  of  partnership 
he  retired  from  active  life,  and  returning  to  North 
Salem,  he  purchased  as  his  future  residence  the  old 
homestead.  At  a  large  expense  he  reconstructed  the 
buildings,  and  prepared  for  himself  a  comfortable 
home,  in  which  he  resides  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  gentleman  living  in  North  Salem  better 
known  to  its  people.  Born  and  brought  up  inthetown, 
he  absented  himself  from  it  during  only  such  time  as 
was  necessary  to  accumulate  the  competency  of  which 
every  man  feels  the  need.  Returning,  he  settled  down 
in  the  home  which  had  been  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
family  for  many  generations,  and  immediately  inter- 
ested himself  in  those  institutions  and  in  people  which 
had  been  the  familiar  companions  and  friends  of  his 
childhood.  The  district  school  and  the  academy, 
which  were  partners  in  his  education,  are  now  the  ob- 
jects of  his  special  attention,  as  is  also  the  Methodist 
Church  at  North  Salem,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
treasurer,  as  well  as  a  lib'eral  supporter.  He  has  in- 
terested himself  in  local  politics,  and  though  he  is  by 
no  means  a  politician,  he  has  held,  under  the  Repub- 
lican party,  the  office  of  town  auditor. 

In  1869  he  married  Alice  A.  Read,  whose  sad  death 
in  1874  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. He  has  one  child,  a  daughter,  Florence  A.f 
who  resides  with  him  at  North  Salem. 

Stephen  Butler,  who  owns  a  valuable  residence  and 
property  at  Purdy's,  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  showmen 
living.  He  was  born  July  10,  1801,  in  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.,  and  distinctly  remembers  when  the  city  of 
Syracuse  was  nothing  but  a  black  ash  swamp.  He  is 
a  hale  and  well-preserved  man,  full  of  activity  and 
vigorous  health,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  the  ex- 
posures of  his  early  life  in  the  exhibition  business. 
He  entered  the  business  in  1827  with  Horace  and 
Eben  Crosby,  and  afterward  united  his  interests  with 
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Horton,  Teed  &  Company.  He  retired  from  the  bus- 
iness in  1835.  The  Hortons  in  this  firm  were 
Lewis  and  David  Horton,  brothers,  and  sons  of  Wil- 
liam Horton,  of  Somers.  Charles  Teed,  of  Somers, 
was  a  brother-in-law  and  partner  in  bhe  concern.  The 
Horton  residence  is  located  near  the  south  line  of  the 
town,  on  the  highway  leading  from  Purdy's  to  Gold- 
en's  Bridge.  The  old  house  has  been  removed,  and  a 
large,  square,  two-story  modern  residence  erected  in 
its  place.  Upon  the  farm  is  a  valuable  granite  quar- 
ry which  has  been  worked  considerably  in  later  years, 
but  mainly  for  local  purposes.  The  property  is 
owned  by  the  family  of  David  Horton,  one  of  the 
sons;  Lewis,  and  his  sister  Clarissa,  both  unmarried, 
residing  on  the  homestead  and  conducting  the  farm. 
Lewis  was  one  of  the  engineers  of  Central  Park,  New 
York  ;  but  constant  devotion  to  his  profession  injured 
his  eyes  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  life 
to  the  farm,  his  home.  A  little  over  two  miles  east  of 
Purdy's,  on  the  North  Salem  road,  is  a  fine,  large 
modern  residence.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  sur- 
rounded by  wide  verandas  and  ornamented  with  va- 
rious devices  of  the  architect.  A  spacious  lawn 
stretches  out  from  the  house  in  every  direction,  inter- 
spersed with  drives  and  walks,  while  the  carriage- 
house  and  other  out-buildings  in  the  rear  carry  out 
in  style  the  general  line  of  the  main  structure.  Lamps 

1  are  also  placed  at  intervals  throughout  the  grounds, 
and  a  handsome  basin  of  ornamental  iron-work  re- 
ceives the  water  from  a  fountain-pipe  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  lawn.  On  the  east  lawn  is  an  elaborate 
summer-house  with  radiating  arbors.  On  the  west 
side  a  small  pond  has  been  raised,  the  waters  flowing 
over  a  cut-stone  dam  and  across  a  circularly  fenced 
inclosure,  under  a  bridge  on  the  highway  into  the 
Titicus  River,  which  flows  through  the  meadows  ly- 
ing opposite  the  dwelling  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road.  Nearly  opposite  the  residence,  and  also  on 
the  south  side  of  the  highway,  is  an  immense  barn,  in 
which  are  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the  feeding 
of  stock,  a  steamer  for  steaming  the  feed,  an  engine 
for  running  the  feed-cutters,  etc.  This  property  is 
the  summer  home  and  milk-farm  of  T.  W.  Decker,  a 
well-known  and  extensive  New  York  milk  dealer. 
The  property  embraces  parts  of  several  farms,  and  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  business  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. It  was  originally  owned  in  early  days  by 
Judge  Ebenezer  Purdy,  and  was  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  Delevan  farm.  The  latter  property  is  now 
owned  by  Thomas  L.  Purdy,  sou  of  I.  H.  Purdy, 

!  whose  handsome  residence  overlooks  a  long  reach  of 
rich  meadow  and  valuable  undulating  farm  land  to 
the  south  and  east,  comprising  a  large  extent  of  the 
central  Titicus  Valley.  Passing  on  east  through  the 
hamlet  of  Salem  Centre  and  crossing  the  Titicus  at 
that  point,  a  few  rods  south,  a  large,  rambling  house, 
with  huge  chimneys,  stands  before  us.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  age,  yet  suggests  old-time  prosperity,  com- 
fort and  contentment.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Under- 
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hill  W.  Smith  family.  This  place  was  formerly  owned 
by  James  Mills,  who  was  a  supervisor  of  the  town  in 
1835.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present  I).  0.  Mills,  the 
millionaire  of  California  and  New  York.  Underbill 
W.  Smith  was  a  native  of  the  town  and  son  of  Daniel 
Smith,  whose  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history.  He  was  horn  in  1797, 
and  purchased  this  place  in  1844.  The  original 
Smith  homestead  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
but  since  its  purchase  this  has  been  the  home.  Mr. 
Smith  was  an  active  townsman  and  a  prosperous  farm- 
er. He  was  one  of  the  academy  board  for  years,  and 
one  of  its  patrons.  There  are  seven  living  children, 
some  of  them  still  residing  in  the  town.  Alfred  occu- 
pies the  homestead.  Samuel  is  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business  at  Purdy's,' and  owns  a  fine  residence 
near  the  village,  while  Willis  is  an  extensive  farmer 
in  Somers. 

Families  bearing  the  name  of  Mills  came  from  the 
north  of  England  and  the  Scotch  border  before  the 
Revolution,  settling  in  Long  Island  and  on  the  adja- 
cent shores  of  Connecticut.  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  century  they  had  spread  to  New  York.  James 
Mills  settled  in  Dutchess  County,  and  married  Han- 
nah Ogden.  Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  North 
Salem,  Westchester  County,  where  he  reared  a  family 
of  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  these,  the  fifth 
son,  Darius  Ogden  Mills,  was  born  on  September  5, 
1825. 

James  Mills  was  for  many  years  a  leading  man  in 
the  community,  a  considerable  landholder,  postmas- 
ter, justice  of  the  peace,  and  engaged  in  various  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  finally  bought  a  hotel  and  dock 
property  in  Sing  Sing,  and  dieil  there  i'i  1841 — his 
widow  surviving  him  nine  years.  His  Sing  Sing  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  some  others  in  his  later  life,  did 
not  turn  out  fortunately ;  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, D.  O.  Mills  was  left  without  any  prospects 
in  life,  save  what  he  could  make  for  himself. 

He  had,  however,  been  carefully  educated  for  a 
business  career  by  his  father,  being  sent  to  the  best 
schools  then  attainable — first  to  the  North  Salem 
Academy,  then  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  at 
Sing  Sing,  which  at  that  time  ranked  high  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State.  At  seventeen 
he  left  the  academy  and  set  about  supporting  himself 
and  making  his  way  in  the  world. 

He  secured  a  clerkship  in  New  York.  Here  and 
in  some  work  connected  with  the  settlement  of  his 
father's  small  remaining  estate  he  was  occupied  for 
the  next  few  years.  Finally  his  cousin,  E.  J.  Town- 
send,  invited  him  to  Buffalo  to  serve  as  cashier  in  the 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Erie  County,  with  a  partnership. 
In  1847,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  removed  to 
Buffalo  under  this  arrangement.  The  bank  was  one 
of  deposit  and  issue,  under  a  special  charter.  The 
new  cashier  made  friends,  and  the  bank  had  what 
was  for  those  times  a  good  and  increasingly  profitable 
business. 
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In  the  Blimmei  of  1848  gold  was  discovered  in 
California,  and  by  the  autumn  the  gold  lever  was 
visibly  atl'eeting  the  Bnllalo  community.  It  struck 
the  members  of  the  Mills  family  in  New  York,  and 
two  of  the  brothers,  James  and  Edgar,  started  in  a 
sailing-vessel  around  the  Horn  for  California,  taking 
with  them  quite  a  stock  of  goods,  with  which  they 
proposed  beginning  business  on  the  Pacific.  1>.  O. 
Mills  was  not  much  impressed,  being  of  a  con- 
servative tendency  and  satisfied  with  his  present  pros- 
pects. In  the  early  winter,  the  news  from  California 
became  still  more  alluring.  Two  of  his  Buffalo 
friends  proposed  to  go  to  California  with  him  and 
start  in  business  together. 

Mr.  Mills  illustrated  then  the  rapidity  of  decision 
which  afterward  became  an  important  element  in  his 
business  career.  He  decided  at  once  to  go,  and  said 
he  would  be  ready  to  start  in  ten  days.  II is  two  asso- 
ciates found  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  out 
their  plan;  but,  having  made  up  his  mind,  Mr.  Mills 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  venture,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  friends  and  relatives,  he  did  start 
within  the  ten  days.  His  cousin  and  partner  raised 
no  objections,  agreed  to  maintain  the  same  relative 
interests  in  any  business  Mr.  Mills  might  undertake 
in  California  that  they  had  in  the  bank,  and  to  protect 
all  drafts  Mr.  Mills  might  make. 

He  started  in  the  last  of  December,  1848,  with  a 
through  ticket  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  calling  for 
passage  up  on  the  Pacific  side  on  the  first  trip  of  the 
new  steamer  "California."  At  Panama  he  found 
some  three  thousand  people  waiting  for  steamers,  or 
for  any  other  craft  that  would  take  them  to  San 
Francisco.  The  reports  were,  that  every  ship  enter- 
ing the  (iolden  (late  was  instantly  deserted  by  its 
crew  for  the  gold-diggings,  and  that  thus  vessels 
found  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  again. 
Seeing  no  chance  for  passage  direct  to  San  Francisco, 
he  determined  to  try  a  longer  route  that  promised  to  be 
shorter  in  the  end  ;  and,  enlisting  a  friend  in  his 
scheme,  he  started  for  Callao,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
either  there  or  at  some  intervening  port  suitable  ships 
to  charter  for  San  Francisco.  A  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Panama  had,  however, 
preceded  him  by  about  ten  days  and  chartered  the 
available  sailing-vessels.  At  Callao  they  found  the 
bark  "  Massachusetts,"  and,  after  considerable  bar- 
gaining about  the  supplies  anil  accommodations,  en- 
gaged her  to  take  a  party  of  one  hundred  to  San 
Francisco  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  After  some  de- 
lays and  a  tedious  and  uncomfortable  voyage  of  sixty 
days,  they  finally  arrived  oil'  the  Heads  atSan  Fran- 
cisoo  on  June  8,  181!).  The  ship  being  delayed,  un- 
usually, as  he  thought,  by  the  captain,  Mr.  Mills  se- 
cured a  small-boat  from  the  ship,  and,  with  six 
others,  took  the  chances  of  rowing  into  an  unknown 
harbor,  from  a  point  some  miles  outside  the  Heads. 
A  tlood-tide  favored  them,  and  so  Mr.  Mills  finally 
landed  on  the  sandy  water-front  of  San  Francisco, 


not  from  the  deck  of  the  new  steamer  "California," 
but  from  a  little  row-boat. 

By  the  time  the  ship  got  up  he  had  found  some  ac- 
quaintances, heard  the  latest  news  from  the  diggings, 
looked  over  the  place,  abandoned  any  idea  of  wash- 
ing gold,  and  laid  his  plans  for  a  trading  expedition 
to  Stockton,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  then  the 
headquarters  for  the  business  of  the  southern  mines. 
He  took  as  partner  a  fellow-voyager,  who  was  well 
recommended,  bought  a  sailing  craft  and  stocked  it 
with  goods,  buying  in  part  for  cash  and  getting  the 
rest  on  consignments  from  a  ship-owner  who  had  met 
him  on  the  journey  out  ami  was  influenced  in  open- 
ing such  relations  with  him  about  equally,  as  it 
seemed,  by  his  personal  bearing  ami  his  credits.  At 
Stockton  the  cargo  of  the  little  craft  was  sold  at  prices 
that  should  have  shown  a  handsome  profit.  Not  lik- 
ing his  partner's  business  methods,  however,  he  sold 
out  the  vessel  on  his  return  and  closed  the  venture  at 
a  small  loss.  He  had  now  found  out  that  Sacramento, 
as  a  base  of  supplies  for  and  trading  with  the  mines, 
was  a  more  attractive  field ;  and  his  experience  at 
Stockton  had  taught  him  what  kinds  of  goods  to  take. 
In  connection  with  two  old  acquaintances,  he  laid  out 
every  dollar  he  had  left,  excepting  a  trifle  tor  personal 
expenses,  and  bought  on  credit  or  secured  on  special 
consignments  enough  to  furnish  nearly  the  entire 
cargo  for  a  schooner  about  to  sail  for  Sacramento. 
The  freight  bill  was  over  five  thousand  dollars.  At 
the  time  of  arrival  he  had  forty  dollars  left  in  his 
pocket.  Reaching  Sacramento,  he  ordered  his  goods 
discharged  and  asked  the  captain  to  make  out  his 
bill.  Meantime,  he  began  selling  good  at  the  land- 
ing, as  they  were  brought  off,  and  before  the  bill  was 
presented  he  had  taken  in  gold  dust  enough  to  pay  it. 

This  venture  proving  highly  profitable,  Mr.  Mills 
at  once  began  a  regular  business  in  Sacramento,  sell- 
ing general  merchandise,  buying  gold  dust,  and  deal- 
ing in  exchange  on  New  York.  In  accordance  w  ith 
the  arrangements  made  with  his  cousin  and  partner 
in  Buffalo,  he  closed  out  his  Sacramento  business  in 
November,  184'J,  and  started  back  to  Buffalo  with 
about  forty  thousand  dollars  as  the  net  proceeds  of 
his  season's  work.  He  was  so  pleased  with  his  expe- 
rience, however,  and  so  satisfied  with  the  country,  its 
resources  and  prospects,  that  he  was  already  resolved 
to  make  California  his  home.  He  reached  Buffalo  in 
December,  having  been  absent  just  about  a  year,  and 
proceeded  to  close  out  his  interest  in  the  bank,  lie 
busied  himself  during  the  winter  in  loading  a  bark 
and  part  of  a  ship  with  goods  bought  for  the  Sacra- 
mento trade.  These  were  despatched  around  the 
Horn  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  the  spring  he  started 
back  via  the  Isthmus.  Arrived  at  Sacramento  he 
again  began  dealing  in  general  merchandise,  gold 
dust  and  exchange.  l'.\  the  autumn  of  I8">tl  he  had 
disposed  of  his  various  cargoes  of  merchandise,  and 
had  so  enlarged  the  other  branches  of  his  business 
that  they  required  all  his  attention. 
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Thus  began  the  bank  of  D.  0.  Mills  &  Co.,  which 
at  once  became,  and  to  this  day,  under  the  same  title, 
remains,  the  leading  bank  of  Sacramento  or  the  inte- 
rior of  California.  It  is  the  oldest  bank  that  has 
always  maintained  full  credit  in  the  State.  After 
two  years  his  cousin,  Mr.  Townscnd,  retired,  Mr. 
.Mills  then  taking  the  entire  business  and  conducting 
it  without  a  partner  until  L862.  He  had,  however,  a 
branch  bank  and  agency  at  Columbia,  which  his 
brothers  James  and  Edgar  conducted,  and  in  which 
they  were  partners  with  him. 

He  was  continuously  and  largely  successful,  and 
became  known  as  the  leading  banker  of  the  State, 
and.  as  the  saying  went,  "  the  luckiest."  "  The  luck 
of  D.O.Mills"  was  almost  a  proverb,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  reputation  for  judgment,  rapid 
decision,  boldness  and  absolute  integrity.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  questionable  schemes,  and 
his  word  was  universally  known  to  be  as  good  as  his 
I  bond. 

In  1857  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  over- 
work, and  the  physicians  advised  a  trip  overland. 
He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  train  and  drove  from 
Sacramento  to  the  Missouri.  This  was  the  year  of 
the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre.  When  he  passed 
through  Salt  Lake  the  temper  of  the  Mormons  was 
already  ugly,  and  farther  on  the  Indians  were  on  the 
war-path.  He  came  through,  however,  without  inter- 
ruption, although  it  was  reported  for  a  time  that  his 
party  had  been  among  those  lost  in  an  outbreak  by  a 
hitherto  peaceful  tribe.  He  derived  great  benefit 
from  this  overland  trip,  and  the  next  year  he  supple- 
mented it  with  a  three  months'  journey  in  Europe. 
By  L862  he  began  to  think  of  retiring  from  business 
or  at  least  of  securing  more  leisure  and  re-visiting 
Europe  w  ith  his  growing  family.  With  this  in  mind, 
he  re-organised  his  bank,  taking  in  his  brother 
Edgar  and  his  cashier,  Henry  Miller,  as  partners. 
In  1885  the  one  and  the  son  of  the  other  were  part- 
ners still. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  the  banking  business  was 
still  mainly  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers,  there 
had  in  1863  begun  to  be  felt  the  need  of  a  bank  with 
such  capital  and  organization  as  to  secure  the  amplest 
credit  in  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in  China, 
Japan  and  other  sources  of  trade  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mr.  Mills  was  naturally  turned  to  as  the 
man  of  the  highest  standing  and  credit  to  take  the 
presidency.  He  was  at  first  reluctant,  but  at  last  the 
challenge  of  greater  responsibilities  affected  him,  as 
it  is  apt  to  affect  men  of  capacity  and  purpose,  and 
he  agreed  to  unite  in  the  enterprise.  His  intention 
was  to  serve  for  only  three  or  lour  years,  when  he 
hoped  to  retire  finally  from  all  business,  save  the  care 
of  his  own  property.  By  July,  L864,  the  capital  of 
two  million  dollars  was  made  up,  Mr.  Mills  was 
elected  president  and  the  Bank  of  California  began 
business. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  times  and  the  confidence 
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inspired  by  the  management,  the  business  was  soon  so 
developed  that  the  capital  had  to  be  raised  to  five 
million  dollars.  The  bank  became  one  of  the  best 
known  financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Its 
credit  was  of  the  highest,  alike  in  London,  Yokohama, 
Canton,  Shanghai,  Honolulu  and  throughout  South 
America.  It  proved  of  immense  service  in  aiding 
the  development  of  the  country,  furnishing  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  manufactures  on  the  coast 
and  for  building  up  the  foreign  commerce  of  San 
Francisco.  It  was  an  institution  in  which  the  com- 
munity took  a  pride,  and  it  rewarded  its  stockholders 
well,  giving,  them  a  one  per  cent,  monthly  dividend, 
while  also  accumulating  a  surplus. 

The  three  or  four  years  Mr.  Mills  meant  to  serve 
when  he  took  the  presidency  stretched  out  to  nine  ; 
but  at  last  he  insisted  on  carrying  out  his  plan  of 
retiring  from  active  business,  and  on  the  loth  of 
July,  1873,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  bank. 
He  left  it  in  splendid  condition,  with  capital  seen  re, 
a  large  surplus,  highly  profitable  business,  first-rate 
organization  and  unlimited  credit.  Two  years  later 
he  was  summoned  back  to  help  rescue  it  from  utter 
wreck,  and  found  it  with  liabilities  of  thirteen  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  its  capital 
and  surplus,  with  only  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
cash  in  its  vaults,  and  with  many  doubtful  assets. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  bank  William  ('. 
Ralston  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Mills  as  cashier, 
and  had  displayed  business  capacity  of  an  order  ap- 
proaching financial  genius.  He  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  private  banking  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  Mills  had  then  loaned  him  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  employed.  This  business  relation  had  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Ralston  prospered  and  ac- 
quired both  reputation  as  a  banker  and  great  personal 
popularity  among  business  men,  whom  he  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  to  the  verge  of  prudence.  In  the 
Bank  of  California  he  displayed  the  same  traits  and 
added  to  his  popularity,  so  that  on  Mr.  .Mills'  resig- 
nation the  cashier  had  been  naturally  promoted  to 
the  presidency. 

Mr.  Mills  had  resigned  from  the  directory  also;  but 
the  new  president  begged  him  not  to  insist  on  this. 
As  Mr.  Mills  had  always  attended  to  the  foreign  busi- 
ness and  was  the  one  officer  of  the  institution  whom 
foreign  bankers  knew,  there  seemed  a  reason  for  this, 
and  so  he  consented  that  his  name  should  remain  on 
the  board  until  the  next  regular  election.  But  he 
was  now  preparing  to  go  abroad  and  found  his  own 
business  so  burdensome  that  he  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  any  more,  and  so  insisted  per- 
emptorily that  at  the  next  election  his  name  must  be 
dropped.  When  this  election  came  around,  Mr. 
Mills  was  out  of  the  Slate.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  Mr.  Ralston  had  again  placed  him  on  the  board. 
He  at  once  remonstrated,  but  Mr.  Ralston  pressed  the 
need  of  still  having  his  name  so  pertinaciously,  that 
Mr.  Mills  saw  no  way  of  escape  without  forcing  an 
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actual  breac  h  with  his  old  associate.  But  he  resolved 
to  secure  his  point  at  the  next  election.  The  owner- 
ship of  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  the  stock  was 
necessary  to  make  a  man  eligible  for  the  directorship. 
He  ordered  all  his  stock  sold,  and  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject from  his  mind.  When  the  next  election  came 
around  he  was  again  absent.  Returning,  he  learned 
to  his  amazement  that  his  name  still  appeared  as  di- 
rector. Mr.  Ralston  had  bought  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shares  of  his  stock  and,  instead  of  transferring 
it,  had  kept  it  standing  in  Mr.  Mills'  name. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  the  management  had 
affected  the  credit  of  the  bank  and  its  standing.  Four 
or  five  days  before  its  condition  became  known,  Wil- 
liam Sharon  went  to  Mr.  Mills  with  an  appeal  for 
help  to  save  Mr.  Ralston  from  failure  in  his  personal 
speculations.  He  said  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  carry  him  through.  Mr.  Mills  could  not  forget 
their  years  of  association  and  the  constant  considera- 
tion and  courtesy  which,  since  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Ralston  had  always  shown  him  in  everything  except 
the  matter  of  the  directorship  and  be  at  once  agreed 
to  help.  Within  an  hour  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ralston 
and  had  arranged  to  let  him  have  about  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  day  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  more  in  the  next  two  or  three 
days.  The  rest  he  had  no  doubt  Ralston  would  be 
able  to  get  elsewhere.  It  was  subsequently  learned 
that  there  had  been  an  over-issue  of  about  twelve 
thousand  shares  of  the  bank's  stock.  This  stock  was 
taken  in  and  retired  just  before  the  failure,  by  Ralston 
and  Sharon,  and  that  was  where  Mr.  Mills'  money 
went. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Sharon  went  to  Mr.  Mills  again 
with  the  news  that  the  bank  itself  was  in  trouble. 
From  the  day  of  his  resignation  Mr.  Mills  had  never 
met  with  the  directors  nor  assumed  the  slightest  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  not  a  director  by  his  own  op- 
tion, or  except  by  the  device  above  stated.  Rut  his 
name  had  continued  to  be  used  as  if  he  were  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  management  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  had  long  been  the  head, and  he  had  made 
no  public  protest.  He  now  felt  that  he  should  stand 
in  a  false  position  before  the  public  if  he  did  not  give 
all  his  energies  to  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  disaster. 
He  at  once  went  into  the  bank,  requested  Mr.  Ralston 
to  call  the  directors  together,  and  attended  their 
meeting. 

On  the  2tith  of  August,  1  S7">,  the  bank  closed  its 
doors.  On  the  27th,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors, 
William  Sharon  offered  a  resolution  requesting  Mr. 
Ralston's  resignation  as  president  of  the  bank,  which 
was  unanimously  passed.  Mr.  Sharon  then  moved 
that  Mr.  Ralston's  predecessor,  Mr.  Mills,  be  instruct- 
ed to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  from  the  board  to  pre 
sent  the  resolution  to  Mr.  Ralston,  and  this  motion 
was  unanimously  passed.  Mr.  Mills  went  into  the 
adjoining  room  and  gave  the  resolution  to  Mr.  Ral- 
ston, with  the  simple  remark  that  he  was  instructed 


by  the  board  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ralston,  who  was  also  a 
man  of  few  words  in  an  emergency,  read  it  over  care- 
fully, said  "Yes,"  and  taking  up  his  pen  wrote  his 
resignation  as  president  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  This,  with  a  pleasant  phrase  or  two,  he 
handed  to  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  two  men  parted.  Mr. 
Mills  went  back  to  the  board  meeting,  and,  before  they 
adjourned,  the  body  of  Mr.  Ralston  had  been  found 
floating  in  the  bay.  There  had  not  been  an  unpleas- 
ant word,  nor  was  there  the  remotest  sign  of  any  pur- 
pose of  self-destruction. 

There  followed  a  period  of  intense  popular  excite- 
ment. The  dead  man  had  befriended  thousands,  and 
his  lavish  expenditures  made  him  almost  the  idol  of 
the  people.  He  received  such  a  funeral  as  a  great 
statesman  or  soldier  might  envy;  and  in  the  chorus 
of  eulogy  that  followed,  the  good  he  hail  done  was  all 
remembered,  while  the  evil  was  interred  with  his 
bones. 

Mr.  Mills  had  been  summoned  back  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  the  presidency,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  accept ;  but  without  any  compensation,  save  what 
he  might  find  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  public  in 
the  very  grave  financial  crisis  that  was  threatened. 
It  was  found  that  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  the 
hank's  liabilities  were  $19,5S5,000,  including  $5,000,-  \ 
000  capital  stock  and  $1,000,000  reserve,  while  it  had 
on  hand  about  $100,000  in  cash,  in  addition  to  its 
doubtful  assets.  Mr.  Ralston's  personal  indebtedness 
to  the  bank  was  finally  fixed  at  about  $4,500,000 A 
and  this  claim  was  sold  to  Frank  J.  Newlands  for  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Sharon  for  $1,500,000,  with  an  addi- 
tional $500,000,  payment  of  which  was  to  be  contin- 
gent upon  a  final  settlement  of  Ralston's  estate. 
Next,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1875,  there  was 
formed  an  agreement  between  the  stockholders  on 
the  one  side  and  D.  O.  Mills,  William  Sharon, 
Thomas  Rell  and  their  associates  on  the  other  side, 
for  creating  a  fund  of  not  less  than  $">.OO0,000  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  bank.  Fnder  this  agree- 
ment, a  subscribed  fund  of  $7,895,000  was  raised,  D. 
O.  Mills  starting  the  list  with  a  subscription  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Oriental  Bank  corporation  of  Lon- 
don now  consented  to  protect  the  outstanding  drafts 
and  credits  of  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  $1,2~>0,000, 
on  condition  that  D.  O.  Mills,  William  Sharon  and 
Thomas  Rell  would  guarantee  the  due  payment  of 
the  same;  and  these  gentlemen  gave  their  guarantees 
to  that  effect.  Then,  on  September  30th,  just  one 
month  and  five  days  after  the  suspension,  the  board 
authorized  the  resumption  of  business  on  the  2d 
day  of  October. 

As  the  iron  doors  of  the  bank  were  thrown  open 
again,  the  bells  of  the  city  rang,  and  great  crowds  in 
the  streets  sent  up  cheer  after  cheer.  Mr.  Mills  had 
expected  a  run.  and  had  prepared  for  it.  Rut  at  one 
o'clock  he  was  able  to  announce  to  his  board  that 
deposits  were  largely  in  excess  of  drawings.  A  gen- 
eral financial  crash  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  averted. 
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The  crowds  on  the  street,  as  they  learned  the  satisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs  inside,  cheered  and  called  for  Mr. 
Mills,  till  he,  who  hated  public  appearances  and  had 
no  gift  of  speech-making,  was  forced  out  again  and 
again  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

For  some  time  his  duties  continued  of  the  most 
onerous,  perplexing  and  delicate  character.  But  lie 
stuck  to  his  post  till  he  saw  the  bank  again  thor- 
oughly established  and  in  the  best  condition.  Then 
he  once  more  tendered  his  resignation  on  March  12, 
1878,  to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  not 
later  than  the  1st  of  May ;  and  so  at  last  regained 
his  liberty,  with  the  firm  purpose  never  again  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  any  business  but  his  own. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Mills'  life  have  accordingly 
been  quieter  and  less  eventful.  He  gradually  made 
heavy  investments  in  the  East  and  finally  constructed 
the  largest  business  building  in  New  York,  on  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets  and  Exchange  Place.  Business 
interests,  as  well  as  the  recollections  and  friendships 
of  his  youth,  thus  tended  to  draw  him  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  birth-place,  until  now  he  makes  New  York 
rather  than  San  Francisco  his  home.  He  retains,  how- 
ever, his  interests  in  California,  and  keeps  up  his  place 
at  Millbrae,  seventeen  miles  south  of  San  Francisco, 
which  still  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  long  had  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  homes  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mills  has  none  of  the  ostentation  or  other  foibles 
so  often  characteristic  of  self-made  men.  He  is  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  has  cultivated  a  dis- 
criminating taste,  which  finds  ample  expression  in 
the  choice  collections  both  of  Millbrae  and  of  his 
home  in  New  York.  He  is  fond  of  the  society  of 
people  whose  experience  and  culture  have  run  in 
different  channels  from  his  own,  and  is  thus,  in  an 
unusual  sense,  a  quiet,  discriminating  and  broad- 
minded  man  of  the  world.  Living  always  in  sub- 
stantial elegance,  he  never  creates  the  impression  of 
doing  things  for  show.  He  is  mindful  of  the  char- 
ities of  human  life,  but  avoids  the  reputation  of  it, 
and  gives  wisely  and  silently. 

On  finally  transferring  his  residence  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  to  his  native  State,  he  resigned  his 
post  as  regent  and  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  accompanied  his  resignation  with  a  gift 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  professor- 
ship of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  steps  to  present  to  the  State  the 
marble  group,  by  Larkin  G.  Meade,  of  "Colum- 
bus before  Queen  Isabella,"  which  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  rotunda  at  the  State-House. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married,  on  September  5,  1854,  to 
Jane  T.,  daughter  of  James  Cunningham,  of  New 
York,  and  has  two  grown  children,  both  married  and 
living  near  him.  Till  near  the  date  of  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Mills  remained  a  conservative  Democrat,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  supported  the  Republican  candidates  and 
has  generally  done  so  since. 
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To  the  east  of  the  old  Mills'  homestead  in 
North  Salem,  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
Close's  Corners,  we  find  probably  the  most  noted 
residence  in  the  town.  It  includes  a  large  and 
valuable  farm  property,  beautifully  divided  into 
hill  and  dale,  grazing  and  arable  lands,  and  from  the 
residence  a  magnificent  sweep  of  the  Titicus  valley, 
with  its  bordering  bills  and  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance  may  be  comprehended  in  the  range  of 
vision.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  James 
Howe,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Howes  who  were 
prominent  early  residents  of  Salem. 

It  was  purchased  early  in  1853  by  James  S.  Libby, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  New  York,  who,  after 
the  purchase,  decided  to  erect  a  suitable  mansion  in 
place  of  the  old-style  farm-house  then  on  the  premises. 
Accordingly  plans  were  drawn  and  accepted,  and  the 
work  began  which  produced,  when  completed,  a  mas- 
sive stone  edifice  unequaled  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  main  building  is  square,  two  stories 
and  attic,  fiat  roof,  surmounted  with  an  observatory, 
and  surrounded  with  a  broad  piazza.  Attached  to  the 
rear  is  an  angular  one-story  and  attic  addition,  with 
basement  story  complete.  The  house  is  finely  pro- 
portioned, and  conveniently  divided  into  the  various 
reception,  drawing,  dining-rooms,  library,  parlor  and 
sleeping-rooms.  The  whole  presents  a  picture  of 
solidity  and  luxurious  ease.  The  house  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation  overlooking  a  fine  lawn,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  winding  drive-ways  and  walks.  It  was 
christened  "  Inland  Vale,"  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Libby  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  his  ample  home. 
He,  however,  a  few  years  since  decided  to  sell,  and 
found  a  purchaser  in  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  who  im- 
mediately took  possession  and  now  resides  here. 
General  Grant,  previous  to  his  last  illness,  frequently 
visited  his  son  at  this  beautiful  home,  and  some  of 
his  blooded  stock  found  quarters  here.  Since  the 
general's  death,  Mrs.  Grant  has  been  much  of  the 
time  an  honored  guest  here.  In  the  near  vicinity  is 
the  residence  of  Alfred  B.  Mead,  a  member  of  the 
Mead  family  of  Greenwich  and  Lewisboro'.  His 
residence  is  a  fine,  commodious  farm-house,  situated  on 
a  slight  elevation  which  slopes  to  the  bank  of  the 
Titicus  River,  a  few  rods  from  the  residence.  It  is  a 
romantic  and  beautiful  location.  Mr.  Mead  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  and  largely  in- 
terested in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town.  His 
business  and  social  connections  were  extensive  and 
of  the  highest  character.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders  in  the  American  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany, and  was  a  thorough-going,  upright  townsman. 
He  died,  January  23,  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  His  daughter  is  the  wife  of  William  I.  H. 
Howe,  the  president  of  the  Milk  Company,  and  son 
of  Epenetus  Howe,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  early 
days.  Mr.  Howe  owns  a  fine  property  in  the  village 
of  North  Salem,  and  his  beautiful  residence  there  is 
an  indication  of  a  cultivated  taste  combined  with 
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business  enterprise  and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
He  was  the  main  organizer  of  the  Milk  Company, 
and  by  earnest  and  persevering  attention  he  has  built 
up  in  the  town  a  permanent  and  lucrative  industry. 
The  company  have  a  large  condensing  factory  also  at 
llawhvville,  Conn.,  where  they  manufacture  plain 
condensed  milk.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  town.  His  father  held  offices  in  the  town 
for  many  years,  as  did  also  other  members  of  the 
Howe  family.  In  the  vic  inity  of  this  village  are  also 
the  residences  of  the  Keeler  family,  together  with 
their  farms.  Jonah  Keeler  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town,  and  Nathan  Keeler  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  resident  of  North  Salem.  Floyd 
Keeler  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  his 
son,  II.  Hobart,  now  the  owner  of  the  valuable  property 
left  by  Floyd,  is  also  one  of  the  excellent  business 
men  and  principal  townsmen  of  North  Salem.  Walter 
Keeler  did  much  to  encourage  business  enterprise  in 
the  town,  and  many  dwellings,  stores,  business  places, 
etc.,  attest  his  unwearied  industry  in  this  direction. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Storrs,  is  the  only  descendant. 
Farther  to  the  east  and  north  are  the  comfortable, 
and,  in  many  instances,  elegant  houses  and  valuable 
property  of  the  Vails,. Thealls,  Nortons,  Hunts  and 
Finches.  ( >f  the  latter  family,  James  was  a  native  of 
Somers,  his  father  having  erected  a  large,  square  brick 
mansion  just  south  of  Somers  village,  where  he  re- 
sided. 

The  place  was  sold  and  the  family  removed  to  North 
Salem,  where  Mr.  Finch  owns  a  valuable  farm  and 
elegant  residence.  He  has  held  various  offices  of 
trust  in  the  town  and  is  a  prominent  and  public-spir- 
ited citizen.  Erastus  and  Edward  Finch  are  sons  of 
Ezra  Finch  and  reside  in  Salem  Centre.  They  are 
noted  business  men,  conducting  the  mills  that  their 
father  owned  and  which  have  a  reputation  through- 
out the  section.  They  are  also  distillers  of  cider 
whiskey.  Erastus  is  one  of  the  academy  board  and 
a  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  their  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  town  and  has  always  been  closely 
identified  with  the  town's  prosperity.  South  of  the 
Centre  resides  Nelson  (irummon,  a  member  of  tin' 

family  of  which  was  Bphraim  Grummon,  who  was 
paid  "sixteen  shillings  for  numbering  the  people  by  a 
war  rani  from  the  sheriff,"  in  17N2.  This  family  have 
always  resided  here.  Nelson  has  occupied  various 
offices  of  trust  in  the  town,  is  one  of  its  justices  and 
excise  commissioner  at  the  present  time  and  one  of 
its  leading  citizens. 

Samuel  I!.  ('lark,  the  present  town  clerk,  has  held 
the  office  of  town  clerk  since  18.r>f>.  He  resides  in  a 
modest  village  residence  just  below  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  sex- 
ton. .Mr.  ('lark's  father,  Jesse  Clark,  was  a  familiar 
figure  to  the  early  residents  of  the  town  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  as  tw  ice  each  week  his  market  - 
wagon  gathered  up  the  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc..  at 
the  highest  prices  and  conveyed  them  to  Sing  Sing. 


Mr.  Clark  was  formerly  engaged  in  teaching  in  South 
Salem  and  has  often  slept  in  the  room  where  Andre 
was  confined.  He  has  now,  however,  retired  from 
active  life,  save  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  he  discharges  in  a  most  excellent  and  faithful 
manner.  In  a  small,  neat  dwelling  in  Salem  Centre 
resides  one  of  the  oldest  residents  and  officials  of  the 
town,  Jonathan  VanScoy.  At  the  first  town-meeting 
Timothy  Van  Scoy  was  elected  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  trustee  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor.  He  was  the  father  of  Jonathan,  who  seems  to 
have  inherited  the  office  from  his  father.  Now  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  has  held  office  in  the  town 
nearly  continuously  since  he  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  has  always  been  a  faithful  officer  and  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity.  His  declining  years  are  passing 
peacefully  on  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  younger  and 
more  active  life.  Mr.  John  Smith,  also  an  old  resi- 
dent, owns  and  occupies  an  old-fashioned  farm  house 
just  west  of  the  Centre.  The  building  is  a  long,  low, 
sloping-roofed  story-and-a-half  frame  house,  standing 
with  its  long  porch  across  the  side  facing  the  road. 
Its  old  well-sweep  at  the  west  end  of  the  house,  the 
low  double  doors,  the small-paned  windows,  the  huge 
chimney  all  speak  of  the  times  when  itself  was  young, 
bright  with  its  coat  of  red  paint,  and  the  very  aristo 
crat  of  its  neighboring  cabins,  while  history  was  be- 
ing made.  Mr.  Smith  prefers  its  comforts  to  any  of 
the  modern  houses  to-day.  At  Rurdy's.  just  as  the 
main  road  turns  into  River  or  First  Street,  stand  on 
opposite  corners  two  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  place 
and  yet  they  are  so  modernized  by  their  owners  as  to 
present  to  the  view  two  of  the  handsomest  residences 
here;  they  are  the  homes  of  M.  C.  Teed,  of  the  firm  of 
Teed  &  Hunt,  lumber  and  coal  merchants,  and  D.  L. 
Casselman,  M.D.  Roth  of  these  houses  are  of  a  unique 
style  of  architecture,  with  angles  and  gables  and 
hoods  and  hints  of  towers,  partly  ( iothic  and  partly 
Queen  Anne,  both  surrounded  with  pleasant,  neatly- 
kept  grounds,  and  the  whole  forming,  in  both  in- 
stances, a  neat  and  artistically  arranged  home. 

Mr.  Teed  is  from  the  Somers  family  of  that  name, 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  Rurdvs'  a  number  of  years, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  the  place,  and  large 
property  owner  here.  Dr.  Casselman  is  a  native  of 
Western  New  York  and  a  highly  educated  practicing 
physician,  with  a  very  extensive  practice  throughout 
this  and  adjacent  towns.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  A.  R.  Thacker,  of  Somers,  cashier  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Drovers'  National  Rank,  and  settled  here,  pur- 
chasing t  lie  residence  and  former  practice  of  Dr.  C 
E.  Lee  in  January,  1880,  since  which  lime  he  ha> 
entirely  remodeled  the  dwelling,  making  it  one  ol  (In- 
most attractive  and  beautiful  of  the  many  fine  resi- 
dences of  the  town.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  in 
this  place  comes  of  the  Reynolds  ami  Raker  families, 
both  of  them  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  North 
Salem.  Reynolds  Corners,  as  it  was  formerly  known, 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeler's  mill,  on  the  line  ol  the 
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North  Salem  highway.  Eli  Reynolds  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Reynolds,  who  owned  a  farm  in  this  vicinity. 
Several  members  of  the  family  now  reside  here  in 
plain,  commodious,  substantial  residences.  His 
mother  was  a  Baker.  The  first  Ephraim  Baker 
owned  a  tract  of  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Bailey, 
the  widow  of  Todd  Bailey,  in  1770,  and  was  a 
Quaker  speaker.  The  farm  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  1836.  During  part  of  the  Revolution  Stephen 
Baker  resided  here,  and  Stephen  Ue  Lancey  boarded 
with  him.  Thomas  Baker,  the  son  of  Stephen  and 
grandson  of  Ephraim,  married  a  sister  of  Ezekiel 
Halstead,  of  Lewisboro'.  also  widely  known  as  a 
Quaker  speaker.  Samuel  Reynolds  married  the  sis- 
ter of  Ephraim  Baker  (2nd).  They  were  the  father 
and  mother  of  Eli  Reynolds.  The  families  are  the 
oldest  and  most  substantial  in  the  town.  On  the 
Todd  Bailey  estate,  situated  in  a  grove  of  locust  trees, 
is  a  plain  story  and  attic  building,  small,  rough  in 
appearance,  the  patches  of  faded  red  on  the  clap- 
boards showing  its  color  in  the  years  gone  by.  The 
plain  entrance,  without  stoop,  is  in  the  side  facing 
and  but  a  few  steps  from  the  highway.  Though  in- 
significant as  a  dwelling,  and  now  used  as  a  farm 
tenement,  yet  the  magnilicent  view  down  and  across 
the  Titicus  Valley,  over  the  undulating  lands,  away 
to  the  blue  mountains  in  the  southeast,  more  than 
compensates  for  the  scanty  accommodations  of  the 
dwelling.  But  the  place  has  an  association  that  is 
exceptionally  pleasant.  Here,  during  the  summer  of 
1850,  lived,  with  his  family,  the  man  who  built  up 
the  most  potent  newspaper  of  its  day,  a  power  that 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  moving  spirit, 
in  one  sense,  of  the  great  War  of  Secession,  the  can- 
didate for  the  highest  office  in  the  republic, 
the  editor,  the  philosopher,  the  political  economist, 
the  generous  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. Here  he  drew  the  inspirations  of  nature  fresh 
from  field  and  grove,  from  vale  and  rugged  headland, 
and  carried  the  fresh  air  of  country  life  to  his  busy 
sanctum  in  the  city.  An  elegant  villa  is  seen  in  the 
near  distance.  It  is  the  home  of  Niles  Smith,  the 
son  of  Harvey  Smith,  of  North  Salem,  a  native  of 
the  town  and  a  New  York  business  man.  Harvey 
Smith  was  one  of  the  early  freighters  on  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  and  for  many  years  sold  the  country  produce 
at  the  Forty-second  Street  Market,  in  New  York.  His 
son  Niles  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  show  business, 
eventually  embarking  in  the  hotel  business  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  still  continues.  He  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  about  one  mile  from  Purdy's,  and  erect- 
ed this  handsome  villa-like  dwelling, — a  large,  two- 
story  square  structure,  surrounded  with  broad  piaz- 
zas, and  standing  on  an  elevation  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
beautiful  lawn  slopes  gently  to  the  highway,  which 
passes  several  rods  from  the  residence,  and  the  whole 
place  is  conspicuously  attractive.  Upon  the  north 
side  of  the  highway  leading  east  from  Purdy's,  and 
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little  less  than  a  mile  therefrom,  is  the  Brown  home- 
stead, now  owned  by  V.  1>.  Brown,  a  prominent 
fanner  and  ollicial  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ( 'hurch. 
His  present  residence  is  a  rather  unique-looking,  but 
exceedingly  home-like  and  comfortable,  mansion.  It 
is  much  longer  than  wide,  a  story  and  a  half  in 
height,  with  pointed  dormer  windows  in  the  roof, 
standing  with  the  side  to  the  street.  An  entrance 
midway  in  the  front  side  is  an  alcove  instead  of  a 
projection,  while  there  are  other  entrances  on  either 
end,  covered  with  the  piazza  roofs.  It  has  a  some- 
what English  cottage  air,  and  is  withal  a  mosl  con- 
venient and  handsome  residence.  .Mr.  Brown  is 
native  of  the  town,  the  generations  of  his  family 
being  noted  elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions  recorded  on 
grave-stones.  Nathan-  Brown  was  his  grandfather, 
whose  son  Thomas  lived  on  the  farm  now  adjoining 
the  one  owned  by  the  son,  Fraucis  1)..  The  old  place, 
thoroughly  modernized  in  appearance,  is  occupied  by 
Charles  Bloomer,  whose  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  sister  of  Francis  D.  Brown. 

The  western  portion  of  the  town  is  laid  down  on 
Cortlandt  Manor  as  being  Great  Lot  No.  8,  and  in  the 
division  in  17.'i4  was  laid  oft'  to  Andrew  Miller.  Of 
the  settlers  who  located  on  this  lot  were  the  families 
of  Purdy.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  family 
occupying  lands  in  this  strip.  The  first  settlers  of 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  were  of  this  family.  The  first 
was  Francis  Purdy,  who  died  at  Fairfield  in  1658. 
From  him  came  the  family  of  Rye.  Joseph  was  one 
of  the  original  purchasers  of  White  Plains  ;  Samuel 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Francis,  and  from  him  came 
the  families  of  this  town.  At  what  time  one  of  the 
family  purchased  on  lot  No.  8  is  not  known,  or  which 
one,  but  purchase  was  made  of  a  large  tr..ct  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Croton  River,  and  up  Titicus  River. 
The  land  was  left  by  will  to  two  sons,  Hachaliah  and 
Joshua.  The  latter  resided  in  Rye  township,  and  his 
eldest  son  Joseph,  settled  upon  his  father's  portion 
and  purchased  other  lands  ad  jacent, — on  June  2,  1786, 
sixty  acres  of  Gilbert  Theale,  asonof  Ebenezer,  and 
June  12,  171).'5,  part  of  the  undivided  lands  of  Hacha- 
liah and  Joshua. 

He  was  eminent  in  the  early  councils  of  the  set- 
tlers of  the  town.  He  married  Letitia  Ginon,  and 
had  three  sons.  His  first  son  was  Isaac,  of  North 
Salem,  who  married  Miss  Hart,  Their  son,  Isaac 
Hart,  resides  in  the  old  family  mansion  at  Purdy's,  a 
few  rods  from  the  depot.  This  house  is  most  pleas- 
antly located  at  the  junction  of  the  highways  lead- 
ing to  North  Salem  on  the  east  and  Croton  Falls  on 
the  north.  It  is  a  plain,  large,  substantial-looking 
dwelling,  of  two  stories,  projecting  roof,  shingle  sides, 
fronting  south,  and  commanding  a  tine  view  of  the 
level  meadow  lands  lying  along  the  Croton  and  Tit- 
icus Rivers,  and  the  wood-crowned  hills  on  tin- 
east,  west  and  south.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  lawn, 
inclosed  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence  and  faced 
granite  wall.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  residence, 
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and  by  the  roadside,  are  two  noble  oaks,  which  have 
witnessed  the  scenes  of  over  a  century's  experience. 
In  the  rear  rises  abruptly  a  hill  of  some  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  which  was  covered  with  forest  when 
the  dwelling  was  young  ;  now  this  hillside  is  a  tine 
orchard  tract.  The  house  itself  was  built  by  Joseph 
Purdy  more  than  a  hundred  and' twenty  years  ago, 
and  lias,  with  its  fine  fanning  lands,  always  remained 
in  the  family. 

During  the  Revolution  this  part  of  the  country 
was  infested  with  the  Cowboys,  whose  depredations 
were  frequent  and  extensive.  When  the  British  lines 
had  been  extended  northward  after  the  battle  of 
AVhite  Plains,  many  of  the  residents  of  the  towns  of 
Salem  and  Somers  were  robbed  of  their  stock  in  the 
night,  until  at  last  Joseph  Purdy  collected  some  of  his 
neighbors  and  they  determined  to  watch  for  and,  if 
possible  capture  the  marauders.  Accordingly,  one 
night  several  of  these  determined  men  met  at  Mr. 
Purdy's  house  and  gathered  in  what  is  now  the  sit- 
ting-room, in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building. 
All  lights  were  extinguished  and  in  the  darkness 
these  tanners  waited  and  watched.  The  sound  of 
horses'  feet  was  heard  coming  down  the  hill  a  few 
rods  northwest  of  the  house,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Somers  over  Dean's  Bridge.  Silently  some  of  the 
party  left  the  house  by  the  rear  entrance  and  passed 
around  the  corner  of  the  building  to  the  road  in 
front. 

There  were  two  horsemen  approaching,  and  through 
some  noise  made  by  the  party  on  foot,  they  discov- 
ered their  danger  and  turned  to  Hee.  One  of  them 
jumped  from  his  horse  and  took  to  the  wooded  ridge 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  ;  the  other  kept  on  up  the 
hill  the  way  he  had  conic  The  pursuing  party  fol- 
lowed closely,  ordering  the  horsemen  to  halt,  but 
without  avail.  They  thereupon  divided,  one  part  of 
them  following  the  single  horseman,  while  the  other 
party  turned  their  attention  to  the  man  on  foot,  whom, 
after  a  Bharp  chase,  they  captured,  returning  with  him 
to  the  house.  The  lights  were  then  brought  in  and 
the  man  was  recognized  as  a  Tory  sympathizer,  well- 
to-do  and  well  known.  He  was  asked  to  give  the 
name  of  his  companion,  but  refused,  whereupon  he 
was  informed  that  if  he  would  do  so  he  would  be  re- 
leased, but  if  not  he  should  be  at  once  hanged  on 
one  of  the  oak-trees  standing  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  still  refused  and  a  rope  was  produced.  He  was 
taken  out  to  the  tree  and  here  he  was  given  another 
chance,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  rope  was  put 
around  his  neck,  the  end  thrown  over  a  projecting 
limb  and  sturdy  arms  soon  swung  his  feet  clear  from 
the  ground.  After  a  short  time  he  was  let  down  and 
immediately  sank  to  the  ground  unconscious.  He 
soon  revived,  however,  but  still  refused  to  divulge  his 
comrade's  name.  Again  he  was  drawn  up,  and  some 
of  the  party  were  strongly  in  favor  of  ending  the 
matter  and  leaving  him  hanging,  but  wiser  counsels 
prevailed  and  after  a  third  hanging,  with  the  same 


result  as  before,  the  man  was  released  in  a  terribly 
weakened  condition  and  with  an  admonition  to  leave 
the  country.  The  other  party  in  the  mean  time  had 
traced  the  horseman  to  Somers,  as  it  is  now  known, 
where  he  left  his  horse  and,  procuring  a  pair  of 
women's  shoes  in  place  of  his  own,  proceeded  toward 
the  west  on  foot.  He  was  tracked  to  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  running  through  the  lands  of  Stephen 
Brown  at  present,  where  he  eluded  the  search  by  wad- 
ing a  long  distance  in  the  water.  Not  long  after 
this  some  of  the  noted  Tories  left  this  section.  Hon. 
Joshua  Purdy,  later  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
county,  son  of  Joseph  and  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Isaac  H.  l'urdy,  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  incident, 
he  being  a  boy  at  the  time  and  residing  at  home  w  ith 
his  parents.  He  afterwards  came  into  possession  of 
the  property  by  inheritance,  and  died  in  this  house. 
Isaac  l'urdy  then  owned  the  property  and  the  proent 
[iroprietor  was  born  here.  I.  Hart  Purdy  was  the 
originator  of  Purdy 's  Station,  and  his  family  are  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  town.  He  has 
occupied  positions  of  trust  and  eminence  in  the  town 
for  many  years  and  lives  in  quiet,  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  He  and  his  sons, 
Isaac  and  Thomas  L.,  are  large  property  owners  in 
North  Salem,  and  are  prominent  in  social  and  polit- 
ical circles.  On  his  grandmother's  side.  Philcna  firif- 
fen  married  James  Hart  in  17t>4.  Their  daughter, 
Anna  Hart,  married  Isaac  l'urdy.  From  this  family 
Mr.  Purdy  receives  the  name  of  Hart.  He  is  also 
poonecwd  bv  marriage  with  the  families  of  Howe, 
Perry  and  Keeler,  of  Salem,  and  Brown  and  Crane,  of 
Somers.  A  sister  of  Isaac  l'urdy  married  Daniel 
Quick  and  the  Quick  estate  joins  the  l'urdy  home- 
stead on  the  north.  The  house  is  a  tine,  large,  old' 
fashioned  farm-house,  with  an  air  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  standing  in  a  large  yard  and  surrounded 
by  tall  locust  and  other  trees.  Attached  to  the  Quick 
homestead  is  a  large  farm  extending  across  the  ('ni- 
ton River  and  into  Somers.  The  Harlem  Railroad 
also  passes  through  this  farm,  tinder  the  hill  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  house.  Isaac  Quick,  the  son  of 
Daniel, succeeded  to  his  father's  estate.  The  names  of 
both  father  and  son  are  prominent  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  town.  After  the  death  of  Isaac  the  •■state 
passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  theSlawson  brothers, 
business  men  of  New  York,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  North,  on  the  same  highway,  and 
near  Croton  Palls,  is  an  old  house  standing  at  the 
junction  of  the  highway,  and  directly  opposite  a  small 
mill-pond.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a  tenement  for 
farm  laborers.  It  is  a  one-story  and  basement  hoii>e. 
with  sloping  roof  and  low  ceilings,  and  a  long  piazza 
in  front.  In  this  house  was  born,  eighty  years  ago, 
another  member  of  the  Purdy  family.  This  place 
was  owned  by  William  Purdy,  who  w;is  the  son  of 
Daniel,  son  of  Hachaliah.  In  this  house  was  bom,  in 
L807,  Joel  Purdy,  who  inherited  his  fat  her  ( William's) 
property,  and  whose  handsome  residence,  command- 
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ing  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Croton  Valley  to  the  south 
and  west,  is  located  but  a  few  rods  from  the  old 
house.  Joel  Purdy  was  engaged  in  business  in 
New  York  for  many  years  and  amassed  a  competence, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
erected  the  fine  residence  above  mentioned;  also  fac- 
tory and  store  buildings  at  Croton  Falls,  where  his 
son  is  engaged  iu  mercantile  life.  He  has  been  and  is 
an  active  man  in  the  community,  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal organizers  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  occupies  a 
prominent  official  position  therein.  He  is  also  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity-  There  was  an- 
other Purdy  family  in  early  Salem — that  of  Judge 
Ebenezer  Purdy,  prominently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  town  and  academical  interests.  This  was  a 
separate  and  distinct  family,  having  no  connection,  so 
far  as  is  known,  with  the  same-named  branches  men- 
tioned. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Harvey  Birch,  the 
hero  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novel  of  "  The  Spy,"  was 


a  real  personage,  and  that  his  true  name  was  Enoch 
Crosby,  and  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  man 
and  his  exploits  was  made  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Westchester  County  Historical  Society,  at 
Peekskill,  on  January  21,  1879,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
rett, who  confirmed  his  place  in  history.  The  facts 
were  mainly  derived  from  ex-Chief  Justice  John  Jay, 
to  whom  Cooper  was  also  indebted  for  the  sketch 
which  he  developed  into  the  romantic  figure  of  "  The 

Spy." 

Following  Mr.  Barrett,  however,  we  find  that  Judge 
Jay  erred  in  his  notion  that  Crosby's  operations  ever 
took  him  into  New  York  City  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  confined  entirely  to  the  country  districts  along 
the  Hudson. 

Crosby  was  born  in  Harwich,  Barnstable  County, 
Mass.,  January  4,  1750,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  was  a  shoemaker  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
He  had  previously  been  a  tanner  and  currier.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  enlisted  before  the  battle 
of  Lexington  in  Benedict's  company,  of  Waterbury's  ' 
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regiment,  which  was  attached  to  that  branch  of  the 
Canada  expedition  of  August,  1775,  commanded  first 
by  Schuyler  and  then  by  Montgomery.  His  term  of 
enlistment  expiring,  he  returned  to  Danbury  after 
the  occupation  of  Montreal,  and  then  traveled  over 
Dutchess  and  Westchester  Counties  as  a  peripatetic 
shoemaker.  Thus  he  not  only  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  that  was  to  prove  so  valua- 
ble to  the  American  cause,  but  also  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  bummers, 
raiders,  Cowboys  and  Skinners  who  infested  the  neu- 
tral ground  between  the  lines  of  the  opposing  armies. 

His  first  work  as  a  spy  was  accidental.  Determin- 
ing to  re-enlist,  he  tramped  southward  toward  the 
American  forces,  through  Westchester  County,  in 
September,  1776,  and  on  the  way  met  a  Tory,  who  fell 
into  the  belief  that  Crosby  was  one  of  his  own  stamp. 
Crosby  did  not  undeceive  him,  and,  as  the  stranger 
had  a  loose  tongue,  the  young  American  was  soon  put 
in  information  of  all  the  Tory  secrets  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Having  learned  so  much,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  as  well  prosecute  the  adventure 
which  fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands,  and  asked  to 
be  taken  to  a  meeting  of  Tories,  which  his  compan- 
ion had  told  him  was  to  be  held  near  by,  to  raise  a 
company  for  the  King's  service.  He  must  have 
played  his  part  admirably,  for  he  gained  audience 
with  all  the  important  royal  sympathizers  of  the 
neighborhood,  including  the  secret  enemies  of  the 
patriots,  and  laid  a  most  admirable  plot  for  their  dis- 
comfiture. 

Learning  that  a  meeting  of  the  Tory  band  was  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  night,  he  slipped  away  on  the  pre- 
vious morning  and  by  a  forced  march  across  the 
country  reached  at  midnight  the  ho..se  of  a  Mr. 
Young,  eight  miles  from  White  Plains,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  true  American.  Prevailing  on  this  man  to 
accompany  him,  the\r  aroused  Messrs.  Jay,  Duer,  Sack- 
ettand  Piatt,  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  White  Plains, 
and  Crosby  gave  them  the  news  which  he  had  gath- 
ered with  so  much  daring  and  adroitness.  They  or- 
dered out  Captain  Townsend's  company  of  mounted 
rangers,  who  swept  across  the  country  under  Crosby's 
lead,  surprised  the  assembled  Tories,  and  ere  daylight 
dawned  had  every  man  of  them  prisoners  and  on  their 
way  to  White  Plains. 

The  fame  of  this  exploit  went  everywhere  through 
the  American  lines.  Crosby,  then  a  strapping  fellow 
of  twenty-seven  years,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  broad  and 
muscular,  talked  to  Mr.  Jay  about  re-enlisting,  but 
that  sagacious  gentleman  represented  to  him  that  in 
no  way  could  he  do  so  much  for  his  country  as  by 
continuing  in  that  line  of  duty  for  which  this  one 
achievement  seemed  to  mark  him  as  specially  fitted. 
"Our  greatest  danger,"  said  Mr.  Jay  to  him,  "  is  our 
secret  foes.  AVe  know  how  to  guard  against  our  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  but  we  have  no  defense  against  se- 
cret enemies,  who  profess  to  be  friendly  to  us  and  plot 
I  their  treason  in  midnight  cabals.  One  who  can  coun- 
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teract  these  influences  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
he  who  fights  in  the  ranks."  Crosby  demurred  at 
first,  but  finally  accepted  the  employment  of  a  spy  on 
the  condition  that  if  he  should  die  in  their  service,  the 
committee  would  see  that  his  name  was  vindicated. 
With  much  feeling  Mr.  Jay  and  his  associates  gave 
him  this  solemn  assurance,  and  Oosby  consecrated 
himself  to  his  dangerous  and  arduous  task. 

Carrying  a  pass  from  the  committee,  which  was  to 
be  used  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  dis- 
guised as  a  traveling  cobbler,  he  set  out  on  his  secret 
mission  to  discover  and  entrap  the  bands  of  Tories 
forming  under  cover.  This  was  in  the  late  fall  of 
177(1.  Very  shortly  he  applied  for  a  shoemaker's  job 
at  a  farm-house,  and  discovering  that  a  Royalist  com- 
pany was  being  enlisted  in  the  vicinage,  professed  a 
desire  to  enlist,  but  declined  to  give  his  name  because 
the  roll  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Tory  leaders  so  complete- 
ly that  he  was  allowed  to  examine  the  roll,  and  was 
shown  an  immense  haystack  in  a  meadow  near  the 
captain's  house,  which  proved  to  be  a  framework  cov- 
ered with  hay  and  capable  of  concealing  forty  or  fifty 
men.  A  meeting  of  the  company  having  been  arranged 
for  the  next  evening,  he  left  his  bed  in  the  captain's 
house  during  the  night  previous,  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee at  White  Plains,  and  was  back  in  his  bed  be- 
fore the  family  were  stirring.  The  band  was  duly 
surrounded  and  captured,  Crosby  among  them,  by 
Townsend's  rangers,  and  marched  to  confinement  in 
the  old  Dutch  Church  at  Fishkill,  where  they  were 
examined  by  the  committee.  By  collusion,  Crosby 
escaped  from  the  church,  but  was  compelled  to  rush 
past  the  sentinels  in  the  dark.  They  fired  at  him, 
but  he  escaped  unhurt. 

By  agreement  with  the  committee  he  was  known  as 
John  Smith.  Twelve  miles  northwest  of  Marlbor- 
ough he  wormed  out  of  a  Tory  farmer  the  information 
that  an  English  captain  was  hiding  in  a  cave  near 
by,  and  trying  to  recruit  a  company.  Repeating  his 
ruse  of  a  desire  to  enlist,  the  spy  discovered  that  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  5, 
177G,  at  a  barn  on  Butter  Hill.  Suggesting  to  the 
captain  that  they  had  best  leave  the  cave  separately, 
he  departed  and  sent  word  to  the  committee.  Crosby 
arrived  at  the  barn  in  due  time  with  the  Tories  and  laid 
down  with  them  in  the  hay.  Presently  he  heard  a  cough 
outside,  the  signal  agreed  upon!  which  he  answered, 
and  the  barn  was  quickly  filled  with  the  rangers. 
Colonel  Duer,  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  had 
come  with  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Crosby,  and,  indeed,  had  given  the  signal. 
The  English  captain  was  ordered  to  call  his  roll,  but 
Crosby  did  not  respond  to  his  name.  Townsend,  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  prodded  him  out  with  a 
bayonet  from  the  hay,  and,  recognizing  the  man  who 
had  escaped  him  at  Fishkill,  promised  to  load  him 
with  irons.  He  shackled  the  spy,  took  him  to  his 
own  quarters  and  confined  him  in  an  upper  room. 


But  when  Townsend  had  drunk  after  dinner  plenti- 
fully of  wine  which  the  maid,  instructed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  had  enriched  with  a  gentle  opiate, 
and  was  sleeping  soundly,  she  unlocked  the  door 
with  the  key  which  she  took  from  Townsend's  pocket 
and  led  Crosby  forth  to  freedom. 

By  such  methods  Crosby  was  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  many  Tory  bands.  He  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  family  of  a  Dutchman,  near  Fishkill,  where 
he  was  known  as  Jacob  Brown.  He  had  numer- 
ous fictitious  names,  of  which  Harvey  Birch  was 
one.  In  December,  177*5,  he  was  sent  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  by  orders  of  the  committee.  The  object  of 
his  journey  was  accomplished,  for,  besides  apprehend- 
ing a  number  of  secret  enemies  of  the  country  in 
that  region,  he  obtained  such  information  as  enabled 
him  to  surprise  a  company  of  them  much  nearer 
home-  This  was  at  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  and, 
fearing  to  trust  himself  again  to  the  vengeance  of 
Captain  Townsend,  he  arranged  with  Colonel  More- 
house, a  Whig  of  the  neighborhood,  to  raise  a  body 
of  volunteers  and  capture  them.  When  their  ren- 
dezvous was  surrounded,  Crosby,  he  having  again 
made  a  false  enlistment,  was  dragged  out  from  under 
a  bed,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  complained 
that  his  leg  was  so  much  injured  that  he  could  not 
walk.  The  accommodating  colonel  took  him  on  his 
horse,  and,  of  course,  he  soon  got  away. 

For  three  years  Crosby  continued  in  the  employ  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  but  at  last  the  Tories,  marvel- 
ing much  at  the  detection  of  their  covert  undertak- 
ings, fixed  suspicion  upon  him.  A  band  traced  him 
to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law  in  the'Highlands, 
and  beat  him  until  they  left  him  for  dead.  They 
were  followed  by  a  company  of  Whigs,  who  pursued 
them  to  the  Croton  River,  where  some  were  killed 
and  others  driven  into  the  stream.  It  was  months 
before  Crosby  recovered,  and  it  was  then  plain  that 
his  days  of  usefulness  as  a  spy  were  past.  He  joined 
Captain  Philip  Van  Cortlaudt's  company,  and  was 
appointed  a  subordinate  officer.  While  on  duty  at 
Teller's  Point,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  he  decoyed  a 
boat's  crew  from  a  British  ship  in  the  stream  to  the 
shore  by  parading  on  the  beach  a  soldier  dressed  in 
Lafayette's  uniform.  He  had  his  ambuscade  set  for 
them  and  captured  them  all.  In  the  following  full 
his  enlistment  expired  and  he  retired  to  private  life. 
His  whole  pay  from  the  government  was  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  so  that  any  remuneration 
he  received  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  must  have 
been  very  little.  In  October,  1781,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Benjamin,  he  bought  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  acres  of  the  forfeited  Roger  Morris 
estate,  near  Hrewster's.  A  part  of  this  tract  is  now 
covered  by  the  Croton  Reservoir.  He  erected  a  frame 
house  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Croton  River,  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  upper  iron  bridge  at  Croton  Falls, 
where  he  lived  a  quiet  life  many  years.  The  proper- 
ty is  now  owned  by  Joel  B.  Purdy.    Later,  Crosby 
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built  the  house  now  owned  by  his  grand-daughter,  j 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Mead,  ofGolden's  Bridge.  It  stands  north 
of  the  old  house.  In  this  house  Crosby  passed  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  and  died  June  25,  1835.  He 
was  interred  in  the  old  Gilead  burying-ground,  near 
Carniel,  Putnam  County.  He  married  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Green.  Colonel  Green  was  also  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
war  settled  near  the  present  Somers  Centre  depot. 
After  the  colonel's  death  his  widow  remained  in  the 
house  until  her  marriage  with  Crosby,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  White.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  on  one  occasion,  Crosby  asked  the 
doctor  if  he  would  not  find  a  wife  for  him.  The  doc- 
tor promised  to  try  and  do  so.  He  finally  bethought 
him  of  the  Widow  Green  in  her  lonely  state.  The 
widow  was  apparently  pleased  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend  Crosby,  as  set  forth  by  the  doctor, 
and  an  introduction  took  place,  followed  shortly  af- 
terwards by  marriage. 

He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  nearly  thirty  years. 
His  exploits  became  known  to  the  public  through  the 
Astor  trials  and  the  publication  and  dramatization  of 
Cooper's  novel.  When  it  was  produced  at  the  Lafayette 
Theatre,  Laurens  Street,  N.  Y.,  he  was  induced  to  sit 
in  a  stage  box.  The  crowd  rose  and  cheered  him 
with  great  enthusiasm,  to  which  he  responded  with  a 
bow.  He  was  so  modest  that  the  world  would  never 
have  known  from  him  of  his  services  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Near  Croton  Falls,  and  about  two  miles  northeast 
of  the  village,  is  the  large,  handsome  residence  and 
productive  farm  of  Gilbert  F.  Bailey.  This  estate  has 
been  in  the  family  since  the  early  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  different  members  of  the  family  have  been 
prominent  residents  of  the  town  and  active  in  its 
councils.  The  present  owner  was  supervisor  in  1859. 
His  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  officers  elected 
at  the  first  town-meeting  in  1790.  His  father,  Solomon 
Bailey,  was  at  one  time  the  heaviest  tax-payer  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  plain,  unassuming  farmer,  about 
fifty -two  years  of  age,  warm-hearted,  generous  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  of 
the  class  of  '56,  and  numbers  among  his  class- 
mates some  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  time,  in  literary 
and  political  life.  He  is  one  of  the  earnest  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Croton  Falls  and  prominent 
in  its  councils.  With  all  his  accomplishments,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  a  genuine  poetical  taste,  Mr. 
Bailey  chooses  a  quiet,  practical  farmer's  life  and 
loves  his  comfortable  home  and  its  surroundings. 

Villages  and  Post-Offices. — The  town  has  four 
hamlets  and  post-offices,  viz. :  North  Salem,  Salem 
Centre,  Croton  Falls  and  Purdy's.  The  two  latter 
are  situated  on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary,  and 
are  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad.  The 
first  named  is  in  the  northeastern  section  and  is  a 
small  hamlet,  surrounded  by  a  farming  community. 
North  Salem  and  Salem  Centre  are  the  oldest  villages 
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j  of  the  town  They  are  contiguous  to  each  other, 
!  being  only  about  two  miles  apart  and  both  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Titicus  River.  NorthSalein  contains 
two  stores,  a  mill  and  a  number  of  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  Method- 
ist, Universalist,  St.  James'  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  Churches.  In  this  vicinity  also  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  handsome  residences  of  the 
wealthy  townsmen  and  of  strangers  who  have  come 
from  the  city  and  purchased  property  here. 

At  Salem  Centre  there  are  a  store,  mills,  some 
twenty  dwellings  and  the  old  North  Salem  Academy, 
which  was  inc orporated  in  1790,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  - 
in  the  State.  This  village  composes  the  centre  of  a 
large  farming  community  and,  so  recently  as  1850, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  town.  In 
recent  years  trade  has  tended  toward  the  railroad 
centres.  Both  these  villages  have  mail  facilities  each 
day  from  Purdy's  by  stage.  Along  the  highways 
leading  from  the  centre  in  every  direction  are  located 
the  solid,  old-fashioned  houses  of  the  farmer  or  the 
more  pretentious  dwellings  of  the  man  of  larger 
means. 

Purdy's  Station,  or  Purdy's,  as  it  is  now  called, 
came  into  existence  with  the  advent  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  Railroad  in  1845.  The  land  upon  which 
this  village  and  station  stands  was  part  of  the  farm  of 
Isaac  H.  Purdy,  after  whom  the  place  was  named,  and 
whose  large,  plain,  substantial  farm-house,  over  a  cen- 
tury old,  stands  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the  station. 
The  place  consists  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  parsonage,  the  works  of  the  American  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  saw  and  grist-mills,  lumber  and  coal 
yard  of  Teed  &  Hunt,  hotel  of  Eli  Reynolds,  a  pub- 
lic hall,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Reynolds  a  disused 
Presbyterian  Chapel,  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  a 
marble  yard  conducted  by  George  Godwin,  five  dry- 
goods  and  grocery  stores,  one  jewelry  establishment, 
two  tin  shops,  a  harness  shop,  one  wagon  and  two 
blacksmith  shops,  a  market  and  some  fifty  dwellings, 
some  of  them  large  and  comfortable  residences,  built 
in  the  modern  style.  The  Titicus  River  runs  along 
the  north  side  of  one  of  the  main  streets,  passes  under 
the  railroad  bridge  immediately  north  of  the  depot 
and  empties  into  the  Croton  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
place.  The  works  of  the  milk  company  give  this 
hamlet  an  air  of  business  importance  and  prosperity. 
Croton  Falls,  two  miles  north,  the  next  station  on  the 
railroad,  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  town  and  about  six  miles  from  North 
Salem.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Owensville  and 
was  the  seat  of  the  mills  of  John  Owen.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Croton  River, 
which  furnishes  a  fine  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  which  power,  however,  has  been  of  little  use 
to  the  progress  of  the  place,  owing  to  the  high  price 
at  which  it  has  been  held  by  its  owners,  and  the  here- 
tofore exorbitant  rates  of  transportation  charged  by 
the  railroad  company.    After  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
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road  the  name  of'Croton  Falls  was  substituted  for  the 
older  one  and  is  still  retained,  although  an  effort  was 
made  by  James  Owen  to  have  the  place  named 
Kitchewan,  alter  the  Indian  name  of  the  river.  This 
was,  however,  unsuccessful  and,  although  there  is 
nearly  a  total  absence  of  any  "  falls,"  save  short 
rapids  for  a  few  rods,  Croton  Falls  was  the  adopted 
appellation.  The  village  is  built  in  an  irregular 
form,  along  the  shores  of  the  river  by  the  side  of  the 
railroad,  and  upon  the  steep  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of 
the  track.  Some  handsome  residences  may  be  found 
here,  indicating  a  cultivated  taste  and  an  abundance 
of  means.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  home 
of  Odle  Close,  supervisor  of  the  town.  The  residence 
of  Joel  Purdy,  near  the  village,  is  also  attractive.  In 
the  village  proper  the  Baptist  Church  edifice  is  the 
most  notable. 

The  place  contains  one  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, built  for  and  once  used  as  an  auger- 
factory,  a  feed-mill,  large  lumber  and  coal  yards, 
three  general  stores,  one  grocery,  one  watch-making 
establishment,  one  hotel,  the  Croton  House,  one 
harness-shop,  a  large  drug-store,  blacksmith-shop, 
extensive  green-houses  (for  a  small  village),  a  large 
hall  and  a  Masonic  building,  together  with  various 
small  shops  and  about  eighty  dwellings.  Croton  Falls 
also  possesses  a  newspaper  office,  from  which  is  issued 
a  weekly  paper,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  its 
proper  place.  The  site  of  a  portion  of  Croton  Falls  was 
originally  a  burial-place  for  the  families  of  the 
northern  part  of  Westchester  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Putnam  Counties,  the  old  grave-yard  covering 
the  hill  on  which  are  now  placed  the  lumber  yard 
and  store  buildings  of  A.  B.  Whitlock.  The  north- 
western portion  of  the  village  was  the  seat  of  business 
activity  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and 
as  Owensville  was  known  for  its  paper-mills  and 
clothier's  works  throughout  the  entire  county.  Just 
north  of  the  place  stands  the  Crosby  mansion,  now  in 
partial  decay,  but  still  a  handsome  dwelling,  situated 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Croton,  and  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds. 
Darius  Crosby  was  its  late  owner.  Near  the  village,  to 
the  south,  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
was  erected  with  the  advent  of  the  Harlem  Railroad. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  members  are  residents  of  the 
near  vicinity. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

North  Salem  possesses  seven  churches  at  present,  in 
which  religious  services  are  regularly  held,  viz. :  St. 
James'  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  two 
Methodist  Episcopal — one  at  North  Salem,  the  other, 
with  parsonage,  at  Purdy's, — a  Universalist,  a  Baptist 
and  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  was  also  a  separate 
class  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  at 
Croton  Palls,  and,  for  a  time,  distinct  services  were 
held  in  Union  Hall,  at  that  place,  but,  after  a  few 
years,  this  was  given  up  and  the  class  organization 


merged  into  the  church  society  at  Purdy's.  The 
Presbyterians,  also,  of  Somers  and  the  vicinity  of 
Purdy's  for  a  few  years  maintained  services  in  a  build- 
ing erected  for  a  chapel  at  Purdy's,  but  it  was  found 
that  a  division  of  services  and  congregations  weaken- 
ed the  church  and  the  chapel  was  abandoned.  The 
building  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  public  school, 
but  was  finally  converted  into  a  dwelling  with  a 
small  hall  in  the  second  story,  which  is  occasionally 
used  for  social  gatherings. 

St.  James'  Protestant  Episcopal  Parish  is  the 
oldest  church  organization  in  the  town.  The  present 
church  edifice  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  built  of 
wood  and  located  on  an  elevation  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway  leading  from  Salem  Centre  to  North  Salem, 
and  about  midway  between  the  two  villages.  It  was 
commenced  in  18G8  and  finished  the  following  year, 
costing  about  six  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  third 
church  building  erected  by  this  parish. 

The  parish  of  Salem  (now  North  Salem)  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibble.  He  was  a 
native  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1712 
and  educated  in  Yale  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1734.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  from  the  Congregational,  and  in  1747 
went  to  England  for  Holy  Orders  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  October,  1748,  as  missionary  to  Stamford, 
Conn.  It  is  stated  that  about  17o0  he  began  holding 
services  in  a  private  house  in  Upper  Salem,  as  then 
called,  which  he  continued  for  many  years.  In  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Dibble  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Yenerable  Society,  dated  March  25,  1761,  he  says, — 

"  iter.  Sir  : 

"  I  preached  at  Salem,  in  the  t'pper  District,  on  Sunday,  the  2 id  of 
February  last,  to  I  very  large  congregation,  and  the  poor  jieople  scat- 
tered about  in  the  wilderness  arc,  I  am  informed,  concerting  measures  to 
lmild  a  small  church,  as  a  private  house  will  seldom  contain  the  people 
that  went  to  church  when  I  preach  among  them,  which  is  as  often  as  the 
duties  of  my  extensive  mission  will  permit.'' 

Mr.  St.  George  Talbot,  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
church,  addressed  the  secretary  of  the  society  July 
10,  1763,  in  which  communication  he  says  he  "de- 
sired Mr.  Dibble  to  accompany  me  to  Salem,  where  he 
preached  the  first  Sunday  in  Trinity  to  a  large  con- 
gregation, .  .  .  and  gave  the  communion  to 
about  thirty  persons,  who  behaved  very  decently. 
There  they  have  built  and  almost  covered  a  church.  ' 
The  lot  was  on  the  borders  of  Cortlandt  Manor  and 
known  as  lot  No.  in.  The  edifice  was  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  with  galleries  and  glazed  windows.  The  lot  on 
which  it  was  built  was  used  as  a  burying-ground. 
Soon  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Dibble's  letter  the  parish 
was  united  with  Ridgefield  and  Ridgebury,  Conn., 
and  Richard  S.  Clark,  a  lay  reader  for  that  parish, 
assumed  the  services  in  this  place,  which  he  continued 
until  1766,  when  he  went  to  England  fur  Holy  Orders. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Learning  then 
recommended  to  the  society  the  appointment  of 
Ebenezer  Townsend  as  lav  reader,  w  hich  w  as  granted, 
and  in  1767  he  accepted  leave  to  visit  London- for 
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Holy  Orders.  His  license  was  dated  December  21, 
1767.  He  was  appointed  as  missionary  to  the  parish 
of  Salem,  Eidgefield  and  Ridgebury.  He  was  in- 
ducted to  office  on  Sunday,  May  29, 1768,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dibble,  who  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  13th  of  June,  1769,  Stepheu  De  Lancey 
conveyed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  sixty  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  church,  on  which  Mr.  Townsend, 
the  next  year,  erected  a  large  dwelling-house. 

Here  he  resided  and  looked  after  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people  of  North  Salem,  Ridgebury, 
Ridiri'field  and  adjacent  parts  of  this  territory.  At 
this  time  the  mutterings  of  war  were  heard  throughout 
the  land,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  seeing  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  American  provinces  toward  the  home 
government,  began  to  preach  against  rebellion  and  to 
counsel  peace,  exerting  the  whole  of  his  influence  in 
favor  of  submission  to  the  mother-country.  This 
course  necessarily  estranged  many  of  his  people,  who 
were  entering  into  the  coming  struggle  with  heart 
and  body.  He  held  service  for  three  Sundays  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
and  then,  following  the  example  of  his  brother  clergy 
throughout  the  province,  he  discontinued  public 
services  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  performed 
under  the  protection  of  the  King.  In  a  letter  written 
to  the  Home  Society  in  1776  he  says  he  had  "  bap- 
tized thirty  infants,  buried  seven  and  married  three." 
On  the  21st  of  October,  1776,  he  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Fishkill,  where  he  was  detained  and  suffered  many 
hardships,  his  family  in  the  mean  time  remaining  in 
North  Salem  and  suffering  much  from  his  absence 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  condition.  In  March,  1777, 
he  still  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
colonies,  and  was  then  permitted  to  go  to  Long 
Island,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  His 
house  and  farm  were,  some  years  later,  sold  to  Epe- 
netus  Wallace,  M.D.  The  house  is  now  standing, 
not  tar  from  the  present  church  edifice,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Old  Wallace  House."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
send  and  family  finally  embarked  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  ship  foundered  during  the 
passage  and  all  on  board  perished.  Service  being 
thus  discontinued,  the  church  building  was  desecrated 
and  completely  ruined.  After  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  few  Episcopalians  who  remained  pulled 
down  what  was  left  of  the  building,  and  sold  the 
timbers,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  glass  and  nails  at 
public  auction.  Old  nails  would  be  a  rare  article  to 
offer  at  auction  in  these  days,  but  the  nails  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  and  contemporary  buildings 
were  all  forged  by  hand,  and  were  of  value,  even  though 
second-hand.  At  this  time  also  the  silver  chalice 
belonging  to  the  church  was  sold  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  congregation 
by  Susan  De  Lancey,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor James  De  Lancey,  and  had  been  deposited  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  before  he  sailed  from  Long  Island, 
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with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  (afterwards  Bishop)  Moore, 
together  with  the  library  and  velvet  cushion  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  In  1785  Mr.  Moore  notified  the 
church  wardens  of  the  parish  that  these  articles  were 
in  his  possession,  subject  to  their  order.  The  Rev. 
David  Perry  was  deputed  to  receive  them  for  the 
vestry,  which  he  did. 

At  this  time  the  church  was  not  incorporated,  and 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1786,  the  members  of  the 
society  met  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Purdy  and  by 
their  action  became  an  incorporated  body  under  the 
name  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Upper  Salem. 
They  also  ejected  as  trustees  Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Daniel 
Smith  and  Joseph  Purdy.  At  a  meeting  held  July 
9,  1792,  James  Bailey,  Benjamin  Close,  Gershom 
Hanford,  John  Lobdell,  Gilbert  Bailey  and  Jona- 
than Hallett  were  chosen  trustees,  and  at  the  same 
meeting  the  name  of  the  society  was  declared  to  be 
"  The  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  or  Trustees 
of  the  corporation  of  St.  James'  Church  in  the  town  of 
North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1795,  an  act  of  Legislature 
was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  State,  and  to  allow  them  to  elect 
church  wardens  and  vestrymen.  In  accordance 
therewith,  a  meeting  was  held  May  28,  1797,  and 
James  Bailey  and  Benjamin  Close  were  elected 
church  wardens  and  Epenetus  Wallace,  John 
Lobdell,  Gershom  Hanford,  Joshua  Purdy,  Gilbert 
Bailey,  Daniel  Sherwood,  Jacob  Lobdell  and  Joseph 
Knox,  vestrymen.  The  name  of  the  society  was  also 
re-affirmed. 

The  materials  composing  the  old  church  were  sold 
May  25,  1797,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  church 
had  stood,  together  with  the  six  acres  ,i  which  the 
present  rectory  stands,  were  rented  out,  the  money 
thus  secured  being  placed  at  interest.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  continued  to  hold  services 
in  this  and  neighboring  parishes  and  a  new  church 
was  earnestly  advised.  October  10, 1810,  Dr.  Epene- 
tus Wallace  exchanged  the  present  site  for  the  old 
one.  The  second  church  edifice  was  commenced  by 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1810,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Felch.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1814  and  was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God  in  1816  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  H.  Hobart, 
D.D.  It  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
sum  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  City,  gave  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  balance  being  provided  from 
the  fund  on  hand  and  the  benefactions  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  among  whom  are  prominently 
mentioned  Epenetus  Wallace,  M.D.,  and  Joseph 
Purdy. 

The  first  incorporation  of  which  any  record  re- 
mains was  on  the  3d  of  June,  1786,  under  the  title  of 
"Episcopal  Reformed  Protestant  Church  at  Upper 
Salem."  There  was  a  previous  incorporation,  but  the 
date  is  not  obtainable.  Ebenezer  Lobdell,  Daniel 
Smith  and  Joseph  Purdy  were  the  trustees.    A  third 
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incorporation  took  place  on  the  30th  of  June,  1797. 
James  Bailey  and  Benjamin  Close  were  wardens,  and 
Epenetus  Wallace,  John  Lobdell,  Gershoui  Han- 
ford,  Joshua  Purdy,  Gilbert  Bailey,  Daniel  Sher- 
wood, Jacob  Lobdell  and  Joseph  Knox,  vestrymen. 
Mr.  Stcbbins  Baxter,  a  resident  of  the  town,  died  in 
1820,  bequeathing  his  entire  property  to  St.  James' 
Parish.  After  deducting  necessary  expenses  of  set- 
tlement, etc.,  about  eleven  hundred  dollars  was 
netted  to  the  church.  Mr.  Baxter  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  just  northwest  of  the  present  church,  a 
plain  headstone  bearing  this  simple  inscription, — 
"  En 

Memory  of 
Stebbins  Baxter, 
who  died 
Feb.  28,  1820, 
aged  GG  years." 

The  wardens  and  vestrymen  erected  a  parsonage 
and  barn  in  lS42at  an  expense  of  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  money  being  raised  by  subscription. 
There  are  six  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  rec- 
tory, which  is  located  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
church  and  near  the  village  of  North  Salem.  The 
third  church  building  was  commenced  in  18t>8  and 
completed  the  following  year.  Its  location  is  on  the 
site  of  the  second  church  and  is  a  fine  one,  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  of  the  Titicus  Valley  towards  the 
southeast.  It  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  arranged  in 
modern  style,  and  includes  a  commodious  vestry.  It 
is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the  services  are  well 
and  constantly  attended.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  about  six  thousand  dollars.  In  1829  there  were 
seventeen  communicants.  In  1844  there  were  eigh- 
teen.   In  the  present  year  (1880)  there  are  forty-six. 

The  rectors  of  the  parish  have  been, — 


1750  Rev.  Ebenez.er  Dibble,  D.D. 

17G4  Rev.  Richard  S.  Clark. 

1708   Rev.  Epenetus  Townscnd. 

1790  Rev.  David  I'erry,  51. D. 

1804  Rev.  George  St  rebeck. 

1810  Rev.  Nathan  Felch. 

1816  Rev.  George  Wcller. 

1820   Rev.  Samuel  Nichols. 

1829   Rev.  Hiram  Jelliff. 

18.15  Rev.  Alexander  Eraser. 

1836  Rev.  Denjamin  Evens. 

1841  Rev.  David  H.  Short,  D.D. 

1842   Rev.  Albert  I*.  Smith. 

1847   Rev.  Nathan  W.  5(unroe. 

1848   Rev.  Orsamus  II.  Smith. 

1851  Rev.  John  Wells  Jloore. 

1855   Rev.  David  II.  Short,  D.D. 

1861  Rev.  Rnnsel  Trevett,  D.D. 

1866   Bat,  John  S.  Stone,  D.D. 

1869   Rev.  Robert  Condit  Unwell. I 


This  congregation,  one  of  the  oldest  in  northern 
Westchester,  is  vigorous  and  nourishing.  The  North 
Salem  Cemetery  is  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
St.  James'  Church  and  in  it  lie  most  of  the  founders 
of  the  parish  and  its  early  officers.    This  burial- 
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ground  was  purchased  by  the  town  officers  in  the 
year  1806.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  inter- 
ments in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the 
grounds.  On  July  22, 180(5,  Matthew  Smith  conveyed 
to  the  town  officers  one  acre  and  one  rood  of  land  for 
forty  dollars,  "  to  be  used  as  a  burial-place  forever." 
In  October,  1851,  this  was  addel  to  by  a  purchase  of 
land  from  James  Eggleston  and  wife.  There  are  now 
about  three  acres  of  ground  within  the  walls,  in 
which  space  are  buried  very  many  whose  names  were 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  and 
county.  Here  lies  one  of  the  early  vestrymen  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  the 
town, — 

"In 
Jlemory  of 
Jacob  Lolnlell, 

who  died 
Feb.  27, 1834, 
M  77  years." 

Also, — 

"  Zabud  June, 

Died 
Nov.  19,  1859, 
aged  9:1  years  k  6  mos." 

Mr.  June  was  one  of  the  prominent  showmen  of  the 
early  days,  and  the  name  is  familiar  wherever  a  show 
has  been  seen  or  known.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
early  supervisors  of  the  town,  having  served  in  that 
capacity  in  180").  Memorials  to  the  families  of  June, 
Hunt,  Purdy,  Close,  Wallace,  Lobdell,  Norton,  Han- 
ford,  Howe,  Titus  and  Delevan  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  direction  through  this  well-kept  resting-place 
of  the  dead. 

Presbyterian  Chtjrch. — On  the  north  side  of 
the  highway  leading  from  Salem  Centre  to  North 
Salem  village  stands  a  jdain,  substantial-looking  white 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  very  similar  in 
outward  appearance  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Purdy's.  This  is  the  North  Salem  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  is  located  on  a  gentle  elevation 
and  is  near  St.  James'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  the  style  severely  plain,  de- 
void of  ornamentation  and  substantial.  This  is  the 
second  building  of  its  kind  in  the  town  and  was 
erected  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  loth  of  October 
of  that  year.  The  old  church  stood  a  short  distance 
to  the  eastward  and  was  sold,  with  its  site,  to  Alfred 
B.  Mead,  December  5,  1866.  But  few  authentic 
records  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  old  church. 

The  first  authentic  information  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  vicinity  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer Townsend  to  the  secretary  of  the  Venerable 
Society,  in  London,  of  date  Salem,  March  2.3,  1771. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Salenv  and  Ridgefield  Parish, 
and  resided  in  the  old  "  Wallace  House."  He  Bays: 
"  There  are  some  church  people,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists and  (Quakers  scattered  among  them.  .  .  .  It  has 
been  proposed  by  some  of  them  to  build  a  church  or 
Presbyterian  Meeting-House,  but  nothing  is  yet  con- 
cluded."   It  appears  from  this  letter  that  an  effort 
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was  then  made  to  organize  and  to  build  a  church.  Iu 
the  year  1772  John  Blydenburgh,  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  was  authorized  to  preach  for  a  time  at  Up- 
per Salem.  In  1774  the  people  requested  of  the 
Presbytery  a  supply,  which  was  granted  for  two 
months.  It  is  evident  that  a  church  edifice  was  built 
within  a  few  years  from  that  time,  as  mention  is  made 
of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  1779.  It  also 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  an  independent  organ- 
ization, inclining  to  the  Congregational  in  its  govern- 
ment and  form  of  worship.  This  has  been  the  fact  in 
nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  church  records  are  entitled 
"Records  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Upper 
Salem,"  and  under  the  date  of  August  20,  1779,  the 
following  is  found  :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  church 
members  living  in  Upper  Salem,  Cortlandt's  Manor 
and  other  places  adjacent,  to  consult  whether  they 
were  desirous  of  uniting  for  forming  into  church 
order,  there  were  present  Peter  Benedict,  Jehiel 
Tyler,  Jonathan  Rogers,  Thaddeus  Crane,  Solomon 
Close,  Ezekiel  Hawley,  Jesse  Truesdale,  Joseph  Doo- 
little,  John  Piatt,  James  Wallace  and  Peter  Ferris." 
Peter  Benedict  was  chosen  moderator.  Five  days 
afterward  it  was  voted  to  unite  and  form  into  church 
order.  The  matter  was  taken  in  hand  at  once,  as 
the  sturdy  farmers  were  determined  to  perfect  a 
church  organization  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  was 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  delays  were  dangerous. 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  upper  end  of 
Salem,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1779,  at  the  Upper  Pres- 
byterian Meeting-House,"  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Jesse  Truesdale,  Solomon  Close  and  Nathaniel  Dele- 
van,  were  appointed  "  to  get  preaching." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1786,  the  members  of  the 
church  met  at  the  meeting-house  and  elected  trustees 
and  became  an  incorporated  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Congregationalist  Society  in  Upper  Salem." 
John  Piatt,  Benjamin  Wood,  Abraham  Lockwood, 
David  Smith,  Bonage  Starr  and  Moses  Richard  were 
the  trustees.  For  forty-six  years,  or  until  1832,  this 
organization  was  continued  in  this  form,  when  a 
second  incorporation  took  place,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  as  a  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was  then  voted  to  place  the  organization  under  the 
control  of  the  Bedford  Presbytery,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  At  this  time  John  Wallace,  Horace 
Barnum  and  Richard  H.  Lockwood  were  the  trustees. 
For  some  fourteen  years  the  congregation  worshipped 
in  the  old  church,  when  the  expediency  of  erecting  a 
new  house  of  worship  presented  itself  to  the  society, 
and  accordingly  the  old  building  and  site  were  dis- 
posed of  to  Alfred  B.  Mead,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  built.  The  society  was  served  by  the  officiating 
ministers  of  Croton  Falls  and  Purdy's  and  by  occa- 
sional supplies.  The  average  number  of  communi- 
cants has  been  twenty-two.  The  ministers  have  been, — 

1783  Rev.  Joel  Benedict. 

Rev.  John  lilindbur. 


1787  Rev.  Anizi  Lewis. 

Rev.  Abner  Benedict. 
1792  Rev.  Richard  Andrews. 

1798  Rev.  Phelps. 

1799  Rev.  John  McNiece. 

Rev.   Cornwall. 

1815  Rev.  Abraham  Purdy. 

1817  Rev.  Herman  Daggett. 

Rev.  David  Delevan. 

1835  Rev.  Alexander  Leadbither. 

1841  Rev.  Joseph  Nimmo. 

1849  Rev.  David  Irving. 

1851  Rev.  James  B.  Ramsey. 

1853  Rev.  T.  S.  Bradner. 

1858  Rev.  A.  B.  Bullion. 

1860  Rev.  A.  Shiland. 

1861  Rev.  A.  H.  Seeley. 

1863.  .  .*  Rev.  James  Sinclair. 

1864  Rev.  J.  B.  Stoddard. 

1866  Rev.  H.  W.  Smuller. 

1868  Rev.  W.  J.  Thompson. 

1872  '  Rev.  Joseph  Beers. 

1874-79  Rev.  R.  A.  Blackford. 

1882  Rev.  R.  B.  Mattice. 

1885  Rev.  T.  S.  Gibson. 


During  the  later  years  services  have  been  held  but 
semi-monthly,  save  in  cases  of  special  supplies. 
There  is  no  regular  graveyard  connected  with  the 
church  exclusively,  the  interments  taking  place  in 
the  North  Salem  Cemetery,  which  is  located  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  church,  on  a  pleasant 
gravelly  knoll.  The  grounds  are  inclosed  with  a  sub- 
stantial stone  fence,  the  front  along  the  highway 
being  of  dressed  stone,  laid  in  cement.  The  ent  rance 
is  by  a  double  iron  gateway,  and  a  broad,  smooth 
driveway  leads  directly  through  the  centre  of  the 
grounds.  At  the  side  of  the  drive,  and  near  the  gate, 
stands  a  plain  monument  of  white  marble,  resting  on 
a  double  base,  and  bearing  the  inscription, — 

Erected 
to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Abraham  Purdy,  A.M., 
who  died  at  Somers, 
on  the  7th  day  of  August 
A.D.,  1825,  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  age. 

Immediately  above  the  inscription  are  the  scpiare  and 
compass,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  symbols  of 
the  Masonic  Chapter.  Mr.  Purdy  was  one  of  the 
ministers  who  officiated  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here  and  in  Somers.  Near  this  monument  is  another, 
somewhat  similar  in  size  and  style,  upon  which  is 
recorded, — 

Beneath  this  Monument 
lie  the  remains  of 
Doctor 
Benjamin  Delevan, 
of  the 
United  States  Army, 
who  died  at  Natchitoches, 
State  of  Louisiana. 
26th  Nov.  A.D.  1827, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  hero 
the  18th  of  March,  1829. 

Dr.  Delevan  was  a  member  of  the  Delevan  family, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  under  the  De 
Lanceys.     He  was  in  the  regular  army.  Another 
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member  of  the  family  lies  near  this  monument,  with 
this  inscription, — 

Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
John  Delerau, 
who  died 
Jan.  8,  1834, 
in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age. 

John  Delevan  owned  a  large  tract  oflaud  near  the 
present  Salem  Centre  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Titicus 
River.  He  attempted  to  change,  somewhat,  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  involved  him  in  a  law- 
suit with  his  neighbor,  Judge  Ebenezer  Purdy,  who 
owned  the  adjoining  tract.  The  suit  ended  only  in 
the  death  of  the  principals.  In  this  ground  is  also 
buried  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  early  or- 
ganization of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  the 
town ;  near  the  front  of  the  cemetery,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  inscribed  on  a  plain  headstone,  kept 
in  good  preservation,  we  find, — 

In  memory 
of 

Deacon  Solomon  Close, 

who  died 
July  the  31,  1778,  in  the 
73  year  of  his  age. 

The  Close  family  were  originally  from  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  this  branch  of  the  family,  in  the  person  of 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Deacon  Solomon,  removed  to 
North  Salem  in  1749.  He  died  there  in  1760,  at 
eighty-six  years  of  age.  Associated  with  Deacon  Close 
in  the  organization  of  the  congregation,  in  1779,  was 
Jonathan  Rogers,  who  is  buried  not  far  from  his  former 
associate,  his  tombstone  bearing  this  inscription, — 

In  the  memory  of 
Jonathan  Rogers,  who 
died  July  the  12,  1788, 
aged  74  years  and  10  months. 

Ezekiel  Hawley  was  also  one  of  the  original  in- 
corporators of  the  congregation,  and  his  son  Joel  fol- 
lowed his  father's  footsteps.    In  this  cemetery,  on  a 
plain  white  headstone,  we  read, — 
in 

memory  of 
Joel  Hawley, 

who  died 
Jan.  19,  1841, 
aged  61)  years 
and  10  mo's. 

Another  of  this  band  lies  near,  who  was  also  a  sol- 
dier during  the  trying  period  in  our  American  his- 
tory. In  cleanly-cut  letters,  upon  which  no  moss 
has  encroached,  on  a  plain  blue  slate  headstone  is 
the  inscription, — 

o 

Ix  Memory  or 
Capt.  James  Wallace,  who 
Departed  this  Ion  ALt&CH 
Ye  20th  AD  1782  JE  69. 

Come  view  this  Dreary  Solemn  Shade 

>h  Lnmra  ruim  Bnrai  I  am  mud 

And  in  this  Grave  OOmfflra  to  lie 
Yet  tell  the  I.iwnc;  tiiet  mi  st  die. 


I 

One  more  of  this  early  company  of  patriots  and 
public-spirited  townsmen  must  be  mentioned,  who 
j  also  "sleeps  the  sleep"  in  this  silent  hamlet  of  the 
dead, — 

Col.  Thaddeus  Crane, 
died 
Sept.  let,  1800. 
aged  71  years,  5  ui/w. 
and  20  days. 

Colonel  Crane  was  an  active  participant  in  the  war 
for  liberty,  holding  a  commission  in  the  American 
army.  While  leading  his  command  against  a  party 
of  British,  just  over  the  present  eastern  line  of  the 
town  and  near  Ridgefield,  he  was  shot  through  the 
lungs,  and  the  large  flat  rock  is  still  to  be  seen  where 
he  was  carried  by  some  of  his  soldiers  to  have  the 
bullet  extracted,  which  was  done  by  cutting  the  skin 
just  under  the  shoulder-blade,  the  ball  having  passed 
directly  through  the  lung  and  lodged  under  the  skin 
of  the  back.  It  was  thought  impossible  for  him  to 
recover,  but  he  did  so,  and  lived  several  years  after- 
ward. The  bullet  was  preserved  for  many  years  by 
his  family,  but  was  eventually  lost.  Colonel  Crane 
was  the  father  of  Thaddeus  and  Gerard  Crane,  of 
Somers,  the  noted  showmen,  and  his  grandson,  Thad- 
deus Crane,  is  now  a  prominent  resident  of  the  latter 
town.  Thus  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  church  and  state  in  the  town,  who 
side  by  side  defended  the  liberties  of  both  during  life, 
are  now  united  in  death  and  repose  in  company. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chirches. — At  Purdy's, 
two  miles  south  of  Croton  Falls,  js  situated  one  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  parsonage  house  and  property.  Both  of 
the  Methodist  societies  are  under  the  one  pastorate, 
and  previous  to  180<)  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Cort- 
landt  Circuit,  with  Mount  Zion  in  Somers,  Hermrn 
Chapel  and  Cross  River  in  Lewisboro',  etc.  Upon  the 
division  of  this  circuit,  which,  in  the  older  days,  was 
supplied  by  three  preachers  at  one  time,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  itineracy,  Purdy's  and  North  Salem 
became  a  charge  by  itself.  The  North  Salem  Church 
is  the  older  of  the  two,  the  present  modern  edifice 
having  replaced  the  small  plain  building  that  was 
erected  in  1882  on  a  lot  bought  of  Jonah  Keeler.  June 
21st,  in  that  year,  near  the  site  of  the  present  building. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  North  Salem  was 
organized  early  in  the  century,  but  the  act  of  incor- 
poration is  dated  the  2d  of  January,  1832.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  first  church  was  built.  Its  location 
was  a  good  one,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  highway  leading  from  Danbury,  Conn.  The 
edifice  was  small,  plain  and  well  suited  to  the  simple 
habits  of  the  early  members  of  the  society.  For  many 
years  the  Methodist  people  gathered  within  its  plain 
whitwashed  walls  and  listened  to  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tion! of  the  old-time  preachers.  Jonas  Keeler,  Abel 
Smith,  William  Cable  and  Stephen  Hyder  were  its  first 
trustees.  Its  preachers  were  the  same  as  given  in  the 
Somen  history  as  having   officiated   on  Cortlandt 
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Circuit,  and  such  historic  Methodists  as  McKendree 
Bangs,  Barney  Mathias,  Samuel  Weeks,  Nicholas 
White,  Joseph  Bangs,  Cyrus  Foss  and  others  filled 

!  the  old  church  with  the  power  of  their  eloquent 
appeals  to  the  unconverted.  But  the  greater  portion 
of  the  old  generation  of  Methodists  have  passed  away 
with  the  preachers  whose  voices  are  hushed  forever, 
ami  so  also  has  the  church  building.  In  its  stead  a 
neat  modern  structure  has  been  reared  near  the  site 
of  the  original  church.  The  building  is  an  irregularly- 
shaped  edifice  of  frame,  with  one  tower  and  a  hooded 
corner,  in  each  of  which  is  an  entrance ;  steep,  slated 
roof  and  narrow,  arched,  stained-glass  windows.  It 
is  located  in  pleasant  grounds,  on  the  Main  Street  of 
the  village  of  North  Salem.    Immediately  in  the  rear 

I  of  the  church,  and  detached  therefrom,  is  a  two-story 
building,  with  outside  staircase,  which  is  used  as  a 

i  class  and  lecture-room.  Inside  the  church  is  neatly 
arranged.  It  is  an  attractive-looking  building  and 
an  ornament  to  the  village.  The  street  on  which  it 
faces  was  originally  the  main  highway  through  the 
town,  and  was  bordered  by  substantial  farm-houses 
and  well-cultivated  farms.   There  were  but  few  houses 

I  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  Walter  Keeler,  son  of 
Jonah  Keeler,  and  a  wealthy  native  of  the  town,  con- 

i  ceived  the  idea  of  making  a  large  village  and  railroad 
depot  here.  The  survey  for  the  Danbury  and  New 
York  Railroad  had  already  been  made,  and  the  line 
ran  along  the  east  side  of  the  Titicus  River  and 
through  the  place.  Accordingly,  between  the  years 
1865  and  1875,  streets  were  graded,  a  number  of 
dwellings  and  stores  were  erected,  and  the  former 
small  grist-mill,  which  had  served  the  farmers  for 

to  > 

generations,  was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  original 
proportions,  and  the  excellent  water-power  was  much 

i  improved.  Business  became  most  active,  and  me- 
chanics and  others  were  attracted  to  the  place,  and 
North  Salem  became  a  thriving  village.  But  the 
|  railroad  did  not  come,  and  the  population  was  found 
to  be  too  large  for  the  capacities  of  the  hamlet. 
About  this  time  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Society  agitated  the  question  of  a  new  church, 
which  culminated  in  1877,  when  the  present  edifice 
was  erected  by  Jeremiah  Birdsall,  a  large  contractor 
and  builder,  a  resident  of  the  village.  The  old  build- 
ing was  sold,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barn  by  Mr.  Scott, 
whose  residence  is  near  the  present  church.  The 
moving  spirit  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church  was 
Isaac  T.  Frost,  a  veteran  member  of  the  society,  who 
has  since  died.  The  audience-room  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  two  hundred,  the  seats  being 
arranged  in  semi-circular  form;  the  ceiling  is  of  cor- 
rugated iron  and  arched  to  the  centre,  where  is  placed 
an  improved  ventilator.  There  is  no  gallery,  the 
choir  being  provided  with  seats  on  the  platform  in 
the  rear  of  the  desk.  The  other  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Purdy's  is  a  plain,  substantial  structure, 

I  also  of  wood,  located  on  River  Street,  directly  oppo- 
site the  works  of  the  American  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
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pany.  The  building  is  without  ornamentation  of  any 
kind,  a  simple,  double-doored  entrance,  without  por- 
tico, opening  into  a  narrow  vestibule,  from  which  a 
door  on  either  side  leads  to  the  audience-room. 
Stairways,  also,  on  either  end  of  the  vestibule,  lead 
to  a  gallery  across  the  front  end  of  the  building.  A 
short,  square  belfry  surmounts  the  church,  in  which  is 
placed  a  mellow-toned  bell.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  building,  including  the  gallery,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  parsonage  adjoins  the  church 
lot,  and  is  a  neat  two-story  residence,  plain  and  com- 
porting in  style  with  the  church  itself.  The  congre- 
gation worshipping  here  formerly  attended  services  - 
at  the  Brick  Church  in  Somers,  but  that  churc  h  was 
sold  in  1850,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  given 
to  the  Purdy's  people.  Then  it  was  that  the  building 
of  a  church  at  the  latter  place  was  taken  into  advise- 
ment. On  the  27th  of  December,  1851,  a  building 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas 
Brown,  father  of  the  present  F.  D.  Brown,  and  S.  S. 
Furgeson,  both  of  them  representative  men  in  the 
Methodist  connection.  The  former,  at  a  ripe  age,  has 
joined  the  silent  majority  ;  the  latter  is  still  living  at 
Purdy's,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  but  very  feeble. 
The  contract  for  building  the  church  was  awarded  to 
Scott  &  Birdsall.  The  grounds  on  which  it  and  the 
parsonage  stand  were  given  to  the  society  by  Isaac 
H.  Purdy.  In  July,  1852,  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1852,  it  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Foster.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  three  thousand  dollars.  Rev.  C.  F.  Pelton 
was  the  preacher  in  charge.  After  the  church  was 
secured  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  provide  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  preachers,  in  order  that  their  home 
might  be  at  a  railroad  station.  Consecn  ntly  funds 
were  raised  during  the  intervening  six  years,  and  in 
1858,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  I.  H.  Lent,  a  com- 
fortable house  was  built  for  a  parsonage  at  a  cost  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  Previous  to,  and  at  this  date, 
these  two  points  were  included  in  Cortlandt  Circuit, 
and  the  preachers  who  officiated  at  Purdy's  and  North 
Salem  were  the  same  who  preached  at  Mount  Zion, 
etc.  About  1860,  however,  the  circuit  was  divided 
and  ceased  to  exist  under  its  former  name,  and 
Purdy's  and  North  Salem  thereafter  appear  on  the 
church  records  as  the  designated  charge.  Rev.  J.  Z. 
Nichols  appears  to  have  been  the  first  pastor,  having 
charge  of  these  points  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the 
veteran  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
having  entered  the  ministry  in  1823.  He  was  an 
active  preacher  for  fifty-eight  years,  dying  August  14, 
1881,  at  eighty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  buried  at 
Greenwood,  L.  I.  The  church  property  on  this  charge 
is  valued  at  eight  thousand  dollars  ;  parsonage,  two 
thousand  dollars — making  a  total  often  thousand  dol- 
lars. There  is  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight — Purdy's,  seventy-seven  ;  North  Salem, 
sixty-one.  The  present  board  of  trustees  are :  Purdy's 
— S"  S.  Furgeson,  F.  D.  Brown,  A.  B.  Whitlock,  C. 
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Bloomer,  I.  McKeel,  Ananias  Westcott,  Philander 
Palmer  ;  North  Salem — Henry  Barhite,  David  Han- 
ford,  J.  L.  Hanford,  Isaac  Angleman,Stebbins  Quick, 
Joshua  Fisher  and  Isaac  Merrick.  As  before  stated, 
the  preachers  whoserved  on  Cortland  Circuit  ofhciated 
at  these  points  until  the  division  of  the  circuit.  Their 
names  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Somers.  Since 
I860  the  following  pastors  have  been  appointed  here: 

1861  Rev.  J.  7..  Nichols 

1863-64  Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Van  Gaasbeck 

1865-67   Rev  II.  C.  Humphrey 

1868   Rev.  H.  H.  Dirking 

1869-70  Rev.  J.  W.  Jonee 

1871-72   Rev.  M.  R.  Lent 

1873-75   Rev.  Aaron  Coons 

1876-77   Rev.  A.  R.  Burroughs 

1878-80   Rev.  George  W.  Knapp 

1881-83   Rev.  I.  H.  Lent 

1883-85   Rev.  R.  F.  White,  present  pastor 

Of  the  above,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Burroughs  died  at  the 
parsonage,  after  a  sudden  illness  contracted  while  on 
a  business  visit  to  New  York.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  his  congregation  and  the  entire  community,  and 
had  done  good  service  in  the  society.  His  death  was  a 
shoc  k  to  the  entire  community.  It  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  new  church  at  North  Salem  was 
erected.  He  died  November  28,  1877,  aged  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  was  buried  at  Andes,  N.  Y. 

The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  its 
future  prospects  are  very  bright. 

The  Universalis-!-  Congregation*  of  North 
Salem  own  and  occupy  a  handsome  church  building, 
constructed  of  wood  and  located  on  a  small  elevation  in 
the  village  of  North  Salem,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  neat  and  attrac- 
tive building  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
valley  and  the  forest-crowned  hills  of  Connecticut  in 
the  distance.  The  churches  of  North  Salem,  in  all 
their  appointments,  are  an  honor  to  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  her  townsmen.  Especially  is  this  the 
fact  as  regards  this  society.  The  church  property  is 
in  excellent  condition  and  the  society  is  eminently 
prosperous.  There  was  occasional  preaching  of  the 
Universalist  faith  in  this  town  by  various  ministers 
of  the  denomination  from  the  year  1808  to  1824.  In 
1824 the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  King  was  engaged  to  preach 
here  one-half  of  the  time.  Other  preachers  and 
the  services  of  lay  readers  filled  up  the  remaining 
half  of  the  time  until  18152.  During  this  period  the 
question  of  a  church  and  organized  society  was 
warmly  considered  and  agitated.  Other  societies 
were  provided  with  buildings  in  which  to  worship 
and  the  townsmen  whose  affiliations  were  with  this 
faith  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  pecuniary  ability 
to  build  a  suitable  home  for  worship.  Accordingly, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  18:52,  an  organization  of  the 
"  Universalist  Society  of  North  Salem  "  was  cll'ected, 
with  Levi  Smith,  Epenetus  Howe,  William  Howe, 
Henry  Hunt,  Samuel  Hunt  and  Thomas  Smith 
trustees.     Gilbert   Hunt  was  elected  collector  and 


Jesse  Smith  treasurer.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  February  4,  1832,  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  church.  A  lot  containing  five  roods 
of  land  was  purchased  May  5,  1832,  of  Samuel  H. 
Smith.  On  the  8th  of  October  following  the  church 
was  completed  and  dedicated,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Sawyer,  D.D..  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon  to  a 
large  congregation. 

On  March  4,  1833,  a  lot,  forty-seven  feet  on  the 
highway  adjoining  the  church,  was  purchased  of  Wil- 
liam Vail,  Jr.  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker  preached  until 
May,  1833.  At  the  time  of  organization  there  were 
but  thirteen  members,  as  follows:  Samuel  Truesdell, 
Samuel  Hunt,  William  Howe,  Thomas  Smith,  Elipha- 
let  Brush,  Hezekiah  Scott,  Hoisted  Hoyt,  William 
Smith,  Pratt  Baldwin,  Harry  Hunt,  Gilbert  Hunt, 
Seth  Jennings,  John  Brush.  Again  for  a  few  months 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  preachers  from 
other  churches  of  this  connection  until  January,  1834, 
when  the  Rev.  Shaler  J.  Hillyer  began  to  preach  here. 
His  services  were  acceptable,  and  May  1,  1837,  he  be- 
came the  settled  minister.  He  held  his  charge 
with  fidelity  until  he  died,  on  September  28,  1865. 
The  society  increased  in  numbers  and  the  property  in 
value  during  his  pastorate.  On  January  3,  1840, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  a  friend  of  the  organization,  died 
and  bequeathed  to  the  society  about  three  thousand 
dollars,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  which 
has  since  been  kept  intact  for  church  uses  and  in- 
creased by  interest  income  and  subsequent  posthu- 
mous gifts.  The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lathrop  preached 
for  the  first  time  to  this  society  in  November,  186"). 

He  occupied  the  pulpit  one-half  of  the  time  until 
January,  1868,  when  he  became  the  regularly  settled 
minister  and  is  the  present  pastor.  He  was  installed 
June  7,  1870,  when  the  new  church  edifice  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  The  first  building  was  a  neat, 
plain  structure  comporting  with  the  needs  of  the  early 
members  of  the  congregation.  The  present  edifice  is 
larger  and  more  ornate.  Mr.  Hillyer's  term  of  ser- 
vice covered  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lathrop's  has 
reached  about  twenty  years  to  the  present,  thus  mak- 
ing but  two  regular  settlements  of  ministers  and  no 
dismissals.  The  church  has  always  been  a  free 
church,  no  pews  ever  being  sold  or  rented,  and  the 
expenses  lor  pastor's  salary  and  all  other  items  are 
provided  for  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  church 
and  society  are  one,  all  members  of  the  parish,  old 
and  young,  belonging  to  the  organization.  There  is 
an  average  attendance  at  the  public  services  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred,  the  number  of  families  sustain- 
ing the  connection  being  about  thirty.  Several  mem- 
bers reside  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Somers.  Some 
of  the  members  rarely  appear  at  the  Sunday  service, 
but  maintain  their  connection  with  the  society  and 
call  into  requisition  the  services  of  Pastor  Lathrop  at 
marriages  and  funerals.  The  church  property,  with 
the  stated  fund,  is  valued  at  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  entire  society  is  firmly  established  on 
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a  substantial  and  increasingly  prosperous  basis.  The 
present  membership  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  includes  some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  fami- 
lies of  this  section.    The  pastors  have  been, — 

1824  Rev.  Thomas  P.  King. 

1832  Rev.  William  Whitaker. 

ISM  Rev.  Slialer  J.  Hillyor. 

18ii5  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lathrop.1 

Baptist  Church. — On  a  high  range  of  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  called  Cat  Ridge,  is  a  portion 
of  the  ground  and  foundation  of  a  small  building 
which  was  known  as  the  Cat  Ridge  Baptist  Church. 
It  was  long  since  dissolved  as  a  religious  society,  the 
surviving  members  having  either  uuited  with  other 
denominations  or  with  other  Baptist  Churches  outside 
the  town.  The  society  was  originally  organized  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  incorporated  on  October 
13,  1833.  At  the  latter  period  Ebenezer  Whelppy, 
Edward  Ganong,  John  Wesley  Searles,  John  Braden 
and  James  Mills  were  trustees.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
an  old  burying-ground  in  which  are  interred  members 
of  families  prominent  in  the  early  organization,  as 
well  as  others. 

The  descendants  of  some  of  the  older  Baptist 
families  have  joined  the  congregation  which  wor- 
ships at  Croton  Falls.  This  society  worships  in  a 
very  attractive  church  edifice,  which  is  comparatively 
new,  and  built  of  wood,  in  the  modern  style  of  church 
architecture.  The  Baptist  Society  is  the  youngest 
regular  religious  association  in  the  town.  In  the 
winter  of  1868  and  1869  the  Rev.  10.  Edwards,  then 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Brewster,  Putnam 
County,  was  engaged  by  Deacon  Joel  B.  Purdy  and 
a  few  others  in  the  village  to  preach  for  them  on 
alternate  Sabbath  evenings.  The  meetings  were  then 
held  in  what  was  known  as  Pardee's  Hall,  a  large  room 
in  the  hotel  kept  by  Harrison  Pardee.  The  Method- 
ists also  occupied  this  room  on  the  alternating  even- 
ings. As  the  attendance  increased,  Mr.  Purdy  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  erecting  a  suitable  building,  in 
which  should  be  a  large  hall  that  could  be  used  for 
religious  services,  lectures,  etc.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Union  Hall  was  the  outcome.  The  hall  has 
a  seating  capacity  for  two  hundred,  and  is  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  large,  commodious  building,  the 
basement  and  upper  stories  of  which  are  used  as  ten- 
ements. In  May,  1870  a  meeting  was  held  in  this  hall 
to  reorganize  the  Baptist  Church  of  Croton  Falls. 
After  a  full  examination  of  the  letters  presented,  and 
the  articles  of  faith  adopted,  it  was  voted  to  recog- 
nize this  body  as  a  regular  and  independent  Baptist 
Church.  The  number  of  constituent  members  was  ten 
— four  male  and  six  female.  The  church  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Patterson,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  Until  October  of  that 
year  Rev.  E.  C.  Romine  supplied  the  pulpit.  On 
October  9,  1870,  the  following  resolution  appears  on 


1  The  present  pastor. 
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the  records  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  church  extend  a 
call  to  Rev.  V.  W.  Benedict  to  become  their  pastor ; 
that  the  salary  be  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  monthly."  Mr.  Benedict  accepted  the  call  and 
has  since  remained  the  pastor  of  this  church.  On  March 
18,  1875,  a  meeting  of  the  society  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  corporate  name  of  the  Croton  Falls  Baptist 
Church  was  adopted,  and  the  following  board  of 
trustees  elected  :  Joel  J.  Purdy,  Thatcher  H.  Theal, 
David  Adams,  Israel  Pinckney  and  Gilbert  F.  Bailej  . 
Subscriptions  were  now  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
church,  which  project  was  successful,  and  at  a  meeting, 
of  the  society  August 9,  1877,  plans  from  the  architects 
were  submitted.  The  plan  presented  by  J.  A.  Wood 
was  accepted,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  together 
with  the  pastor,  J.  C.  Purdy,  James  S.  Whitlock,  and 
W.  A.  Ferris,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  building.  Ground  was 
broken  in  September  1877,  and  the  contract  for  the 
foundation  was  awarded  to  Benjamin  McCollum  and 
James  Fagan  ;  that  for  the  carpenter  work  and  paint- 
ing and  subsequently  the  mason-work,  to  Jeremiah 
Birdsall,  of  North  Salem.  The  glass  (stained)  for 
thr  windows  was  purchased  in  Boston,  through  the 
architect.  The  services  connected  with  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  were  held  April  16,  1878,  and  the 
house  was  dedicated  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It 
is  finely  located  on  an  elevation  at  the  north  end  of 
the  village,  surrounded  by  a  sloping  lawn  and  easy  of 
approach  for  vehicles  or  on  foot.  In  the  rear  are 
commodious  sheds  for  horses.  The  building  is  rec- 
tangular, with  a  transept  across  the  west  or  rear  end, 
which  forms  a  large  lecture-room  and  communicates 
with  the  audience-room  by  means  of  sli  'ing  doors  at 
the  back  of  the  platform.  Two  towers  rise  from  the 
front  corners  of  the  building,  the  taller  one  containing 
a  fined-toned  bell,  the  gift  of  a  Mrs.  Chase.  The 
whole  structure  is  admirably  proportioned  and 
attractive  iii  appearance.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  church  proper  is  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the 
lecture-room  one  hundred.  The  cost  of  the  edifice 
was  a  little  over  nine  thousand  dollars.  On  the  cor- 
ner opposite  to  the  church  is  located  a  neat  dwelling, 
two  stories  and  attic,  with  half  French  roof,  surround- 
ed by  pleasant  grounds  and  making  an  attractive 
home.  This  is  the  parsonage  and  the  residence  of 
Rev.  V.  W.  Benedict.  Of  the  ten  constituent  mem- 
bers, four  are  dead  ;  the  remaining  six  are  still  com- 
municants of  the  church.  There  is  no  regular  burial- 
place  connected  with  the  society,  the  interments 
taking. place  mainly  in  Ivandell  Cemetery,  at  Somers, 
two  miles  distant  from  Croton  Falls.  The  present 
membership  is  ninety-five,  and  the  society  is  in  an 
eminently  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 

A  burial-ground  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Titicus  River,  and  near  the  water's  edge,  so  near, 
in  fact,  that  some  of  the  grounds  have  been  washed 
away.    It  is  located  on  a  knoll  rising  some  fifteen 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadow  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  lies  about  one  mile  northeast  of 
Pnrdy's,  on  the  farm  owned  by  Jackson  Stocum.  In- 
terments are  not  made  in  this  ground  at  present. 
There  are  some  sixty  stones  to  be  seen,  most  of  them 
the  common  gray  gneiss  of  the  county.  The  oldest  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  one  Vance,  who  died  in  1755.  The 
major  part  of  the  inscription  has  been  obliterated  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  Here  lie  members  of  the 
Purdy,  Brown,  Quick  and  Stocum  families,  earlier 
residents  of  the  town.    On  one  stone  we  read, 

HERE  LIES  THE 
BODY  OF  RACHEL  PU- 
RDY  WHO  DIED  JUNE 
THE  13  DAY  1784  AGED 
71  YEARS  OLD. 

Rachel  Purdy  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Judge 
Purdy,  who  owned  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  town, 
among  them  one  of  the  farms  now  owned  by  T.  W. 
Decker,  where  his  residence  is  located.  Two  direct 
descendants  of  Judge  Purdy  are  living — Amelia  (a 
maiden  lady  residing  in  Salein)  and  Ebeuezer  (a  resi- 
dent of  Katonah).    Another  stone  records, — 

in 

Memory  of 
Juhn  Quick, 

who  died 
Oct.  15,  1840, 
aged  8(1  years, 
0  mos.  and  ,'S  d's. 

Another, — 

In 

Memory  of 
Dauiel  Quick, 

Died 
Oct.  11,  1861, 
aged  75  years,  8  mos. 
aud  10  days. 

These  were  two  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  town, 
the  name  of  John  Quick  appearing  on  the  town  rec- 
ords as  the  first  supervisor,  as  was  also  "  Nathan 
Stokham,"  who  died  in  1822,  aged  forty-six  years,  and 
lies  buried  here.  Side  by  side  lie  four  members  of 
the  Brown  family,  one  of  whose  descendants  (F.  D. 
Brown)  lives  in  a  large,  comfortable  farm-house,  just 
across  the  river,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  grave- 
yard. "  Rebecca  Brown  "  died  March  28,  1857,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven  years ;  "  Susannah,  wife  of  Sam- 
uel Brown,"  died  February  20,  1810,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  two  years,  ten  months  and  twenty-three 
days;  "Samuel  Brown,"  the  husband  of  the  above, 
died  November  27,  1815,  at  eighty-one  years  of  age; 
and  "Nathan  Brown,"  the  son  of  Samuel,  died  Sep- 
tember, 184.3,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years — thus 
aggregating  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years  for  four  members  of  the  same  family,  all  resi- 
dents and  natives  of  the  town.  Several  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  interments  have  taken  place  in  this 
ground,  and  it  is  practically  closed  as  a  burial-place. 

FBI  ENDS'  Meeti  no-Hopse. — In  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  boundary  line, 
stands  a  plain,  unassuming  building,  modest  and  de- 


void of  any  ornamentation.  It  is  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks, and  stands  as  a  quiet  representative  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  the  Friends'  Meetiug-House,  and  is 
situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  l'ehquennakonck. 
There  are  but  few  authentic  records  of  this  meeting- 
house, although  it  is  known  to  have  been  erected  at 
a  very  early  day,  and  the  services  of  the  Friends  have 
been  conducted  therein  for  many  years.  Ephraim 
Baker  (who  settled  on  the  estate  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Bailey,  between  Purdy's  and  Salem  Centre,  about 
1750)  was  a  Quaker  speaker,  and  frequently  attended 
the  meetings  in  this  house,  which  was  probably  built 
about  that  time.  Ezekiel  Halsted  in  later  years  was 
a  public  speaker.  The  society  is  at  present  very  few 
in  numbers,  consisting  mainly  of  elderly  persons,  aud 
the  services  are  held  at  intervals,  although  the  build- 
ing is  kept  in  repair  and  not  allowed  to  be  relinquished 
entirely.  Edward  Ryder  is  an  occasional  speaker. 
In  its  near  vicinity  are  the  comfortable  residences  of 
wealthy  farmers  and  the  boarding-houses  at  and  near 
Pehquennakonck  Lake,  a  body  of  water  lying  partly 
in  this  town  and  partly  in  Putnam  County,  which 
covers  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  is  a  re- 
sort for  fishermen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Pick- 
erel, perch,  etc.,  abound  in  its  waters,  and  immense 
quantities  of  the  first-named  fish  are  taken,  especially 
during  the  winter  season,  by  local  and  visiting  sports- 
men. 

Roman  Catholic  Chcrch. — Situated  at  Croton 
Falls,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  bluff*  through  a  cut  in 
which  pass,  a  few  rods  away,  the  tracks  of  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  a  low,  unpretending,  wooden  structure 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  view  from  its  site  is  a 
peculiarly  fine  one — including  the  Croton  Valley  to 
the  south,  the  bluffy  hills  of  North  Salem  on  the  east 
and  the  gently  undulating  lands  of  Somers  on  the 
west,  while  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  north 
is  the  hamlet  and  station  of  Croton  Falls.  Its  loca- 
tion is  well  chosen,  as  many  of  its  members  use  the 
cars  as  a  means  of  reaching  it,  and  its  contiguity  to 
the  railroad  depot  renders  this  an  easy  matter.  Pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  the  railroad  very  few  parish- 
ioners were  to  be  found  in  this  immediate  vicinity; 
but,  with  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  Road,  there 
came  a  new  element  of  the  population,  bringing  with 
them  the  desire  for  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  their 
choice.  Accordingly,  a  plot  of  land,  which  had  been 
sold  by  Major  Bailey  to  Cornelius  Travis,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  latter,  and  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship  commenced.  The  church  was  finished  in 
1851  by  David  Hitchcock,  and  immediately  dedi- 
cated. The  congregation  is  large  and  flourishing,  and 
the  at  tendance  includes  a  circuit  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
A  good  dwelling  for  the  residence  of  the  officiating 
priest  was  secured  at  Purdy's.  and  is  owned  by  the  par- 
ish. The  voices  of  various  celebrated  priests  have  been 
beard  within  the  walls  of  this  church  building  during 
the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence.    Two  of  them 
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(Fathers  John  and  Keeney )  died  at  the  Purdy's  parson- 
age while  serving  the  parish.  Father  Healy,  of 
Brewster,  is  now  the  officiating  clergyman.  Many  of 
the  prominent  members  are  residents  of  the  village  of 
Croton  Falls,  where  they  settled  before  and  at  the 
time  the  church  was  built. 

Masonic  Lodge. — In  June,  1855,  a  few  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Croton  Falls  and  vicinity,  who  had  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  local  organization 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  place,  met  together  and 
talked  over  the  organization  of  a  Masonic  lodge.  Pre- 
vious to  this  there  had  been  such  an  organization  in 
existence  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  earlier  Masons  used 
to  attend  their  regular  communications  at  the  "red 
house,"  in  Salem.  But  these  older  members  of  the  or- 
der were  now  dead  and  no  organized  lodge  was  in  the 
vicinity.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1855,  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  lodge,  which  was  done.  The  body  was  called 
Croton  Lodge,  No.  368.  The  charter  members  were 
Geo.  Gregory,  Harrison  Pardee,  Thos.  Fields,  Edward 
Adams,  William  Bailey,  Hiram  Dean  and  Christopher 
Brown.  The  last-named  had  been  a  member  of  the 
older  organization,  previous  to  the  anti-Mason  excite- 
ment. These  members  visited  New  York  and  received 
their  degrees  from  Puritan  Lodge,  339.  The  first 
officers  elected  were  George  Gregory,  W.  M. ;  Harri- 
son Pardee,  J.  W. ;  Edward  Adams,  S.  W. ;  Thomas 
Fields,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

At  this  time  Edward  Adams  was  conducting  quite 
an  extensive  business  in  the  place,  and  he  erected  a 
large  brick  building  of  two  stories  on  the  corner  of 
the  Main  Street,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  Masonic  Hall.  It  was  here  the  lodge 
held  its  meetings  and  transacted  its  regular  business. 
Of  the  original  members,  George  Gregory,  the  first 
Master,  died  two  years  ago,  and  is  buried  under  a  hand- 
some marble  shaft  in  Ivandell  Cemetery,  at  Somers. 
Harrison  Pardee,  another,  was  the  popular  hotel  pro- 
prietor at  Croton  Falls,  and  died  suddenly  while  sit- 
ting in  his  chair  a  few  years  since.  Christopher 
Brown  has  also  died  and  Edward  Adams  died  in 
188<>  at  his  home  in  Danbury,  Conn.  Alexander  Har- 
rington was  the  first  Mason  made  by  this  new  lodge. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  Ma- 
sons and  others  who  wished  to  become  members  of 
the  order  residing  at  Brewster,  in  Putnam  County, 
and  the  next  station  north  on  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
the  lodge  was  removed  to  that  place  in  1875-7(i.  The 
organization  is  strong  for  a  country  lodge  whose  mem- 
bers are  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  and  is  in  a 
good  condition.  The  name  and  number  are  still  re- 
tained, although  the  place  of  meeting  has  been 
changed.    The  present  officers  are  C.  Denton,  W.  M.; 

Isaac  Armstrong,  S.  W.;    —  ,  J.  W.;  F.  Wells, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Newspapers. — During  the  summer  of  1878  Wil- 
liam H.  Miller,  the  book-keeper  for  Whitlock  Broth- 
ers, proposed  to  J.  W.  Keeler,  the  postmaster  at 
Croton  Falls,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  consid- 


erable service  in  literary  and  newspaper  work,  that 
they  enter  into  a  newspaper  enterprise.  At  first  sev- 
eral difficulties  of  more  or  less  magnitude  and  of  a 
local  character  presented  themselves,  but  were,  one 
by  one,  disposed  of,  and  the  result  was  the  issue  of 
The  Croton  Falls  News,  on  Wednesday,  August  7, 
1878.  As  the  type  and  office  properties  had  not  yet 
been  purchased,  the  first  numbers  of  the  paper  were 
printed  at  Carmel,  in  Putnam  County.  J.  W.  Keeler 
and  William  H.  Miller  were  the  editorsand  proprietors, 
and  the  paper  was  a  folio  thirteen  by  nineteen  inches, 
five  columns  to  the  page, and  presented  a  neat  appear- 
ance. It  aimedtobepurelyalocalpaperwithoutpreten-„ 
sions  as  to  political  or  county  preferences  or  patronage. 
Shortly  after  its  first  number  was  issued,  having  met 
with  unexpected  success  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  residents  of  North  Salem  and  adjacent  towns, 
an  office  was  secured,  type,  etc.,  purchased,  and  it 
was  henceforth  published  at  Croton  Falls,  its  pres- 
ent home.  Mr.  Miller,  the  original  proprietor,  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Keeler,  who  devoted  his 
attention  to  it  for  some  five  years,  increasing  its  pop- 
ularity and  subscription  list  until  it  reached  a  circu- 
lation of  some  five  hundred  copies  weekly.  At  this 
time  the  editor  was  attacked  with  a  serious  illness,  re- 
sulting from  an  accident  which  occurred  while  run- 
ning off  an  edition  of  the  paper.  For  some  months 
the  issue  was  irregular  and  much  of  its  influence  was 
lost.  Upon  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Keeler,  however,  the 
publication  was  resumed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
entire  business  was  purchased  by  De  Witt  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  who  had  been  engaged  in  educational  pursuits 
in  the  South.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  a  native  of  Carmel, 
and  had  returned  from  the  Southern  States  with  the 
view  of  locating  in  this  section.  He  ranged  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  The  Croton  Falls  Folio,  un- 
der which  title  it  is  now  published.  In  the  fall  of 
1885  Mr.  Pinckney  sold  the  paper  to  its  original 
proprietor,  William  H.  Miller,  who,  after  a  few  weeks, 
again  sold  it  to  Theodore  S.  Foster,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent editor  and  owner.  It  has  regained  nearly  all  the 
ground  that  it  had  lost,  and  circulates  extensively  in 
the  northern  part  of  Westchester  and  the  southern' 
part  of  Putnam  Counties.  It  has  been  enlarged  at 
different  times,  and  its  typographical  appearance  im- 
proved, until  it  is  now  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches, 
seven  columns  to  the  page,  folio,  and  ranks  well  with 
the  other  papers  published  in  the  county,  although 
one  of  the  younger  children. 

School. — The  first  record  of  a  school-house  in  the 
town  is  found  in  a  deed  made  in  1784,  when  a  prop- 
erty is  described  as  on  a  road  "  leading  past  the 
school-house  "  and  land  of  Abraham  Knox,  William 
Bloomer  and  Gershom  Hanford. 

Another  is  mentioned  in  1816  as  being  on  the  high- 
way leading  past  Amos  Fuller's,  who  lived  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  town.  In  1825  there  were  five  school- 
houses,  known  as"  the  David  Horton,"  in  the  southwest 
corner,  "  the  Clark  Fuller,  or  Red  House,"  the  "  Slos- 
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son,"  the  "  Bloomer,"  and  the  "  Field,"  "  Ginney  "  or 
"  Hardscrabble." 

The  town  received  as  its  portion  of  the  school  tax 
amounts  as  follows: 


1M3  

 876.10 

1836-38   

 862.76 

1814-15   

1810-18  

1840  

 162.59 

1855   

  240.80 

1827-29  .  .  •  • 

 97.93 

1865   

 814.68 

1830-31   

 77.81 

1875   

  1423.23 

1832-35   

 69.97 

1885   

  1285.10 

The  State  came  under  the  public-school  system 
about  182o,  and  soon  after  towns  were  divided  into 
districts  and  managed  by  directors  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  town  is  divided  into  seven  full  districts  and  one 
part  district,  in  each  of  which  is  the  ordinary  country 
school-house.  In  the  case  of  two  of  these  districts, 
however,  an  honorable  exception  should  be  made. 
In  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2  the  school  buildings  are 
neat,  roomy,  well-built  and  well-kept  houses,  pre- 
senting a  creditable  appearance  both  inside  and  out- 
side, and  are  well  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The 
average  attendance  throughout  is  about  twenty-five 
scholars.  By  far  the  most  notable  building  in  the 
town  is  the  academy  standing  at  Salem  Centre.  His- 
toric reminiscences  cluster  around  this  old  building. 
Erected  for  a  private  residence  by  Stephen  De 
Lancey,  while  yet  the  United  States  was  but  an  un- 
fulfilled dream,  it  was  afterwards  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  and  became  the  alma  mater  of  men 
who  helped  to  found  the  greatness  of  our  State  and 
nation.  The  North  Salem  Academy  is  a  large  wooden 
structure,  two  stories  and  attic,  covered  with  a  hipped 
roof,  out  of  which  project  four  dormer  windows,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  sonic  of  the  old  colonial 
houses  which  may  be  seen  at  intervals  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a  square 
belfry,  pointedly  capped.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
of  the  building,  which  faces  the  south,  is  the  en- 
trance and  a  small  square  portico,  immediately  above 
which,  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  large  square  window, 
with  old-style  side-lights,  and  a  small  arched  window 
under  the  projecting  gable,  which  rises  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  side-roof.  The  building  stands  on  ele- 
vated ground,  level,  however,  with  the  Main  Street, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  yard.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Titicus  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  every  direction.  The  first  floor 
was  generally  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  princi- 
pal and  boarding  students,  the  upper  floor  being  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes  solely.  The  rooms  are 
large,  airy,  light  and  conveniently  arranged.  The 
building  was  erected  somewhere  about  the  year  1770, 
and  was  intended  by  its  owner,  Stephen  De  Lancey, 
as  a  residence  for  himself  and  family,  a  fine  farm 
being  attached  to  it.  It  was  never  completely  fin- 
ished as  a  residence,  the  owner  having  removed 
from  the  town.  In  178(1  it  was  purchased  by  a  company 


of  the  townspeople  of  this  and  adjacent  towns,  and 
completed  as  an  academy.  In  an  old  day-book,  un- 
der the  account  of  Ebenezer  Purdy,  who  was  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Academy  Company,  we 
find,  under  date  of  1787,  some  items  in  relation  there- 
to,— "  To  six  days  at  New  York  to  get  the  Wright- 
ings  for  the  house  and  land  completed,  £3  12a." 
"To  a  Carpenter,  four  days  to  get  out  timber,  at  six 
shillings  per  day,  £1  10«."  "  To  seven  days' board- 
ing, provision  and  rum,  10*.  9</.''  "  To  carting  thirty- 
one  Boards  from  Peekskill,  16«."  "To  Frederick 
Jay,  for  glass,  £9  2s."  "Paid  for  iron  to  make 
Hinges,  2-«."  "  To  ten  pounds  of  fat  for  the  roof,  6s." 
"  Paid  to  the  mason  for  building  the  chimneys,  £5 
Is."  "To  John  Lawrence,  for  one  set  of  globes,  £11 
4s."  In  1792  is  the  item,  M  Paid  for  the  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  £(>0."  In  the  year  1787  also  appear 
the  names  of  contributors  to  the  academy  fund,  in 
which  are  found, — "Cash  received  of  John  Jay,  £10; 
Judge  Ward,  £4  ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  £6  ;  Mr.  Burr,  £3; 
Augustus  Van  Courtlandt,  £3 ;  Anizi  Lewis,  £32 ; 
Hachaliah  Brown,  £8 ;  Philip  Livingston,  £10." 

In  1790  is  recorded,  "  money  received  of  the  regents 
of  the  college  to  furnish  articles  for  the  academy, 
£98."  In  June  27,  1792,  is  noted;  "Took  up  the 
bond  given  by  Delancey  by  paying  £242."  It  seems 
from  these  records  that  the  first  use  of  the  building 
as  a  school  was  in  1787,  when  Rev.  Amzi  Lewis  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it  as  an  educational  institution. 
It  was  evidently  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Among 
the  earlier  officers  of  the  board  were  Hachaliah 
Brown,  Thaddeus  Crane,  Samuel  Barnum.  Jesse  Close, 
John,  Daniel  and  Olmsted  Delevan,  Benjamin  Haight, 
Ebenezer  Purdy,  Abraham  Lockwood,  Gilbert  Hunt, 
Isaac  Keeler,  Uriah  Wallace  and  Captain  Jones. 
Upon  the  application  of  Benjamin  Haight  and  thirty- 
eight  others  it  was  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the 
university  on  February  19,  1790,  being  the  first  in 
Westchester  County  and  the  third  incorporated  acad- 
emy in  the  State,  Clinton  Academy,  in  East  Hamp- 
ton, and  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flatbush,  both  having  re- 
ceived their  incorporation  a  little  over  two  years  pre- 
viously. After  the  close  of  Mr.  Lewis'  administration 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution  appears  to  have  de- 
clined somewhat  until  1801,  when  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Niece,  who  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  took  charge  of  the  school.  This  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  compatriots  of  Emmet,  Adrain,  Mc- 
Neven  and  others  of  the  Irish  leaders,  and  came  to 
America  in  179").  During  his  administration  the 
academy  saw  its  most  popular  and  prosperous  days, 
and  students  were  received  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  many  names  on  its  roll-books  became 
noted  in  the  annals  of  State  and  national  government. 
Among  its  earlier  students  were  Honorable  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  (New  York's  war  Governor  from  1807  to 
181t>  and  Yice-President  in  1817),  Chancellor  James 
Kent,  LL.D.,  Colonel  J.  N.  Tallmadge  and  brother, 
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I  and  other  einiiient  men.    The  reports  to  the  regents 

I I  fluctuated  considerably  after  the  term  of  Mr.  McNiece 
'  1  had  ended.    During  his  administration  the  roll  show- 
Led  at  one  time  eighty  students.    After  this  for  some 
i  i  years,  at  different  dates,  no  report  whatever  was  made, 
I  j  and  in  the  year  1827  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  the 
t  !  attention  of  the  patrons  of  the  institution  to  its  con- 
I  dition,  which  appeared  to  indicate  decay.    A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  that  the  academy  buildings  be  re- 
paired and  placed  in  good  order  etc.,  and  then  is  ap- 
pended a  list  of  names,  forty-eight  in  number,  of  con- 

'  tributors  of  from  one  to  twenty-five  dollars  each  for 
this  purpose.    Among  the  names  are  those  of  Pierre 
'  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,  Peter  Jay  Munroe,  Lewis  Morris, 
I  Stephen  De  Lancey,  John  Quick,  etc.  Epenetus 
Wallace,  M.D.,  was  at  this  time  clerk  of  the  board. 
I  The  reports  of  subsequent  years  show  a  decided  in- 
i  crease  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  prosperity  of 
i  the  academy.    Among  the  teachers  mentioned  are 

I  the  Revs.  Herman  Daggett,  Abraham  Purdy,  A.M., 
,  and  Hiram  Jelift",  the  two  first-named  being  ministers 

II  of  the  North  Salem  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Dr. 
I  |  Samuel  B.  Mead,  Ebenezer  Close,  John  C.  Jones  and 
'■  [  G.  S.  Tozer.    Under  the  more  recent  regime  John  F. 

Jenkins,  A.M.,  conducted  the  institution  for  many 
I  j  years,  assisted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  A.  Jenkins, 
who  had  charge  of  the  preparatory  branches.  This 
■  lady  still  resides  at  Salem  Centre,  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  academy  building,  having  married  a  member  of 
the  Lobdell  family,  and  is  now  conducting  a  private 
school  in  the  village.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  the  annual  catalogue  showed  an  attend- 
ance of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pupils,  including  day-scholars  and  boarders.  During 
the  Revolution  this  building  was  used  as  a  court-room 
for  the  trial  of  Tories  and  British  aiders  and  sympa- 
thizers, and  as  a  jail  for  the  confinement  of  such  ene- 
mies to  the  patriot  cause.  It  was  here  that  a  man 
named  Paine  was  brought  in  and  tried  as  a  spy.  He 
was  condemned  and  was  executed  about  half  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  academy  grounds.  In  1781  the 
French  army  passed  through  the  town  on  their  way 
from  Rhode  Island  to  join  the  army  of  Washington 
on  the  Hudson.  They  encamped  on  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  academy  for  two  days,  and  the  officers 
occupied  quarters  in  the  building. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  consists  of  Walter 
K.  Ritch,  president;  Samuel  B.  Clark,  clerk;  Ira 
Wheeler,  James  Quick,  Daniel  D.  Smith,  Erastus  R. 
Finch,  Stebbins  B.  Quick,  Raymond  Weed,  T.  W. 
Decker,  D.  S.  Halstead.  Two  others,  Underhill  W. 
Smith  and  John  June,  are  deceased.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  passed  June  7,  1884,  the 
buildings  and  real  estate  incorporated  and  known  as 
the  North  Salem  Academy  were  directed  to  be  given 
to  the  town  for  the  purposes  and  uses  of  a  town  hall, 
and  the  incorporation  of  "the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy of  North  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Westchester," 
■which  was  effected  February  19,  1790,  was  dissolved. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  there- 
fore called  and  held  at  the  town  clerk's  office,  March 
5,  1885,  at  which  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  the  academy 
building,  and  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  said 
North  Salem  Academy,  be  conveyed  to  the  town  to  be 
used  as  a  town  hall,  and  that  the  president  and  clerk 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  execute  the 
necessary  papers  for  the  same,  and  also  that  all  funds 
due  the  academy  and  in  the  treasurer's  hands  be  paid 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  to  make  repairs,  etc.,  on 
the  building."  By  this  it  is  seen  that  the  town  has 
become  possessed  of  a  commodious  towndiouse,  which 
is  rich  in  reminiscences  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  _ 
noted  minds  that  have  gone  out  from  under  its  over- 
shadowing roof-tree  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  acts 
of  the  commonwealth  of  State  and  nation. 

Industries  of  the  Town. — As  has  been  remarked, 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  town  have  de- 
veloped more  in  grazing  than  in  root  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  isagravelly  and  clay  loam,  well  adapt- 
ed to  grass  culture.  The  Mughtiticoos  or  Titicus 
River,  in  its  course  through  the  town,  is  flanked  by 
rich  tracts  of  meadow  land,  where  abundance  of  hay 
is  produced,  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  hillsides 
grow  a  sweet,  nutritious  grass  that  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  the  dairy  products  and 
fatted  cattle.  In  this,  as  in  the  adjoining  towns  in 
the  northern  tier,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  community  is  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  the  New  York  market.  Previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  railroad,  however,  it  was  different, 
and  mixed  farming  was  the  rule,  instead  of, 
as  now,  the  exception.  Then,  by  market-wagon 
twice  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight  by  private  farm- 
wagons,  the  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  wer  carried  to 
the  Hudson  River,  at  Sing  Sing  or  Peekskill,  and 
from  thence  shipped  by  sloop  to  New  York,  while 
the  fatted  cattle  found  purchasers  in  the  numerous 
drovers  who  passed  through  this  vicinity.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  the  older  residents  paid  for  their  lands 
and  became  comparatively  wealthy.  Substantial 
farm-houses  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  through- 
out the  township,  surrounded  by  well  cultivated  and 
thrifty  farms. 

The  statistics  of  the  town  show  that  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  legitimate  agricultural  production  was 
about  1850,  since  which  time  all  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  milk  production.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Hail- 
road,  which  passes  through  the  western  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  erection  of  a  condensed  milk  factory 
on  the  Titicus  River,  at  Purdy's  Station,  which  sup- 
plies a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  the  lacteal  pro- 
duct of  the  North  Salem  farms.  This  latter  enter- 
prise is  owned  and  conducted  by  residents  of  the 
town.  In  the  town  is  also  the  large  milk  farm  of 
T.  W.  Decker  &  Sons,  whose  wholesale  and  retail 
milk  establishment  in  New  York  City  was  originated 
in  1841.    The  milk  from  the  Decker  place  is  shipped 
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directly  to  the  proprietors  in  the  city,  and  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  at  the  farm,  by  a  corps  of  competent 
men,  in  its  production.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
almost  the  entire  agricultural  production  of  North 
Salem  is  milk. 

The  town  is  essentially  an  agricultural  district, 
its  hills  and  valleys  being  perhaps  better  adapted  to 
grazing  than  grain  tillage,  and  manufactures  have 
but  small  space  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  North 
Salem,  and  are  confined  to  limited  dimensions. 
Water-power  is,  however,  abundant,  both  on  theCro- 
ton  River,  in  the  northwest  corner,  and  on  the  Titicus, 
running  through  the  centre.  Along  the  latter  river 
are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  former  dams,  where,  at  an 
early  day,  were  located  cloth  and  paper,  grist  and  saw- 
mills. There  are  on  this  stream  at  present,  in  North 
Salem,  Salem  Centre  and  at  Purdy's,  flour,  grist  and 
saw-mills,  which,  however,  have  only  local  custom. 

Mills  at  North  Salem. — On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  Cornelius  Steenrod  purchased  of  Stephen 
De  Lancey  and  others  one  hundred  and  eight  acres  of 
land  on  the  Titicus  River,  on  which  was  a  large 
dwelling-house  and  barn,  adjoining  lands  of  Isaac 
Norton,  Isaac  Keeler,  Abraham  Delevan,  Ebenezer 
Lobdell  and  Nathaniel  Delevan.  On  part  of  this 
tract,  on  the  river  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  high- 
way leading  from  Croton  River  to  Upper  Salem,  he 
built  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  which,  with  four  acres  of 
land  and  the  mill-pond,  he  sold,  May  19,  1779,  to 
Jesse  Brash,  who  was  at  the  time  in  charge  of  the 
mills.  At  this  time  Philip  Briggs  was  resident  adjoin- 
ing on  land  bought  of  Steenrod.  At  the  same  place, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1825,  David  Seaman  sold  to 
Lewis  B.Titus  and  Epenetus  Howe,  merchants,  three 
tracts  of  land  containing  twenty-nine  acres  of  land. 
On  the  28th  of  April  the  next  year  Epenetus  Howe 
bought  of  Titus  all  his  interest  in  four  parcels  of  land 
along  the  river,  including  the  store,  grist-mill,  saw- 
mill, paper-mill,  shops,  houses,  barns  and  all  water 
privileges.  This  was  the  land  bought  of  Seaman  and 
the  four  acres  containing  the  mills  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  Seaman  at  the  time  the  purchase  was  made. 
The  land  is  described  as  being  on  the  road  from  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting-House  to  Ridgefield.  A  new 
grist-mill  was  erected,  as  in  1829  the  "old  mill  house" 
is  mentioned.  A  paper-mill  was  also  built  lower 
down  the  stream  about  1836,  which  was  continued  by 
various  parties  until  1870,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Forge  and  Furnace. — On  a  map  of  the  town 
made  in  1798  a  forge  is  marked  as  being  near  the 
intersection  of  a  road  running  north  and  south,  with 
the  river  road  farther  east  and  near  the  Connecticut 
line,  on  land  now  owned  by  Jeremiah  Hirdsall  and 
near  the  site  of  his  present  distillery.  The  ore  was 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  and  from  near  Brewster's. 
Ephraim  Raker,  a  resident  of  the  town,  owner  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  long  since  departed,  used  to 
describe  the  furnace  and  large  trip-hammer  to  his 


grandchildren,  and  mention,  as  an  actual  occurrence 
witnessed  by  him,  the  fact  that  one  Solomon  Steen- 
rod, who  was  connected  with  the  works,  crawled 
through  the  eye  of  the  hammer.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  works  were  of  no  mean  extent.  The  ore 
was  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  which  was  made  in 
abundant  quantities  in  the  forests  covering  the  hills 
to  the  north  and  east. 

The  old  forge  or  furnace  has  entirely  disappeared, 
but  the  remains  of  the  dam  and  slag  and  cinders  are 
still  to  be  seen.  A  short  distance  up  the  stream  Levi 
Smith,  about  1820,  erected  a  fulling-mill,  which  was 
continued  until  about  1852,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
His  brother,  Elias  Smith,  was  a  hatter  and  kept  a 
shop  across  the  road  from  the  mill. 

Wheeler's  Factory. — Midway  between  Purdy's 
and  Salem  Centre  are  located  on  this  river  the  woolen- 
mills  of  Ira  Wheeler.  These  mills  occupy  large 
buildings,  have  a  fine  water-power  and  are  kept  m 
operation  during  nearly  every  season,  although  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  limited,  Mr.  Wheeler  com- 
bining the  business  of  farmer  with  that  of  manufac- 
turer. He  resides  in  a  large  fine  house  of  modern 
construction  near  his  mills,  and  is  not  particular]] 
interested  in  the  race  for  wealth  or  prominence. 

How  long  prior  to  1798  a  grist  and  saw-mill  was  in 
operation  on  the  Titicus  River,  at  this  place,  is  not 
known,  but  in  the  survey  of  the  town  made  in  that 
year  one  is  marked  where  Wheeler's  factory  now  is. 
In  1812  Isaac  Purdy  erected  a  woolen-mill  and  began 
manufacturing.  During  the  War  of  1812  it  was 
employed  on  army  contracts  for  cloth.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  prices  for  such  materials  suddenly  dropped 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Just  previous  to  thia 
period  Mr.  Purely  had  procured,  or  caused  to  be  built, 
a  large  inclosed  two-horse  wagon ;  the  sides  and  tops 
were  made  of  wood  and  water-tight.  Two  small 
doors  at  the  rear  gave  access  to  the  interior,  in  which 
shelves  were  arranged  on  either  side.  This  vehicle 
he  loaded  with  cloth,  the  product  of  his  mills.  He 
then  engaged  his  nephew,  Isaac  Quick,  to  take  charge 
of  the  goods  and  start  on  a  selling  tour  through  the 
western  and  lake  counties  of  the  State.  While  the 
young  man  was  gone  the  war  closed  and  prices  fell. 
He  was  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  He  was  then 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  many  miles  from  home, 
and  could  not  dispose  of  his  goods  at  any  figure,  as 
but  very  little  money  was  in  circulation.  Under  this 
condition  of  all'airs  he  turned  his  horses'  heads  home- 
wards and  despondingly  started  on  his  return.  Mr. 
Purdy,  however,  was  alert  ami  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  had  watched  affairs  very  closely,  and  when  the 
crisis  came  he  was  well  on  his  way  westward  travel- 
ling on  horseback  to  meet  his  nephew  with  the  cloth 
wagon,  which  he  did,  to  the  surprise  of  the  latter. 
Thereupon  they  began  to  trade  the  cloth  for  cattle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.Purdy  and  his  young  nephew  ar- 
rived at  home  with  over  three  hundred  head  of  oxen 
and  cows,  which  he  facetiously  termed  "cloth  cattle." 
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After  this  the  mills  were  run  mainly  to  supply  the 
local  traffic,  and  the  wool  produced  by  the  farmers  of 
this  section  found  a  market  at  the  door. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  mills  passed  to 
Stephen  Brundage,  who,  on  May  2,  1818,  sold  these 
mills,  including  water-power  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
land,  to  Hiram  Jackson  and  Horace  B.  Smith.  April 
1,  1822,  Thomas  B.  Waring  became  a  partner,  buying 
the  interest  of  Smith.  Waring  became  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, and  April  1,  1834,  sold  to  Samuel  Higgins, 
who,  on  April  2,  1838,  conveyed  the  property  to  Ira 
Wheeler,  the  present  owner.  A  Mr.  Raymond  was  in- 
terested for  a  short  time,  but  soon  retired.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  grist-mill  were  torn  away  after  the  property 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Purdy's  Grist  and  Saw-Mills. — Isaac  Purdy 
erected  a  saw-mill  at  Purdy's  Station  about  1800,  and 
soon  after  erected  a  grist-mill.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
1813,  he  erected  a  cider-mill  and  large  shed,  and  on 
the  same  day  his  son,  the  present  Isaac  H.  Purdy, 
now  on  the  homestead  farm,  was  born.  The  mills 
have  been  kept  in  operation  to  the  present  time. 

In  1798  the  map  mentioned  shows  a  grist-mill  on 
the  branch  of  the  Titicus  River  that  joins  that  stream 
from  the  south  at  Finch's  Mill,  about  a  mile  up  the 
stream,  and  a  saw-mill  at  the  foot  of  Long  Pond 
Mountain. 

About  1826  Ezra  Finch  erected  a  cider-mill,  saw- 
mill and  distillery  on  the  river,  near  the  academy, 
and  in  1835  erected  a  grist-mill. 

There  was  also  a  large  grain  distillery  farther  south, 
at  a  place  called  Yerks'  Corners,  now  known  as  Bog- 
town.  Grain  was  received  and  purchased  at  this 
place,  mainly  rye  and  wheat,  from  the  inhabitants 
residing  in  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles  around. 
At  Bogtown  was  also  established  a  nail-factory, 
which  employed  some  twenty  or  thirty  hands  con- 
stantly in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  nails. 
These  industries  have,  however,  entirely  disappeared 
and  nothing  but  the  traces  of  the  old  dams  or  founda- 
tions of  the  buildings  can  be  discovered.  At  the 
present  time  the  industries  of  importance  are  located 
at  Croton  Falls  and  Purdy's.  At  the  first-mentioned 
place  are  the  works  of  George  Juengst  &  Sons,  manu- 
facturers of  machinists'  tools  and  steel  planers.  The 
buildings  occupied  by  this  firm  were  erected  by  Joel 
Purdy  in  1866,  who  still  owns  them,  with  the  excellent 
water-power  attached.  There  are  two  large  main 
buildings,  one  of  two  stories,  connected  by  a  one- 
story  structure,  which  has  been  used  as  a  foundry. 
They  are  on  an  elevated  table-land,  lying  along  a 
bend  of  the  Croton  River.  The  water  is  carried  across 
this  table-land  in  a  race-way,  which  taps  the  Croton 
some  one  hundred  rods  above  the  factory  buildings, 
serves  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  flows 
away  directly  into  the  river  again  over  a  broad  chute. 
The  buildings  were  originally  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  wrench-factorv,  and  leased  to  an  Eastern 
company.  This  enterprise  was  conducted  with  vary- 
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ing  success  for  some  two  years,  when,  owing  to  busi- 
ness reverses,  etc.,  the  work  was  suspended  and 
finally  abandoned.  Then  another  company  took  hold 
of  the  works  and  commenced  an  extensive  business 
in  the  manufacture  of  augers,  etc.  It  was  then  known 
as  the  Croton  Falls  Auger  Works.  For  some  time 
this  continued  a  success  and  a  large  trade  was  con- 
trolled. It  was  the  day  of  prosperity  for  the  village 
of  Croton  Falls.  For  some  business  reason,  however, 
this  company  gave  up,  and  the  buildings  remained 
unoccupied  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Purdy  himself  was 
a  large  loser  in  the  auger  works.  At  length  a  hat 
manufacturer  leased  the  property,  and  for  a  time  pros- 
perity was  promised.  This  enterprise,  however,  went 
the  way  of  all  the  rest,  and  again  the  large  factory 
was  closed  and  idle.  In  1883  the  present  firm  leased 
the  buildings  for  three  years,  and  immediately  began 
fitting  them  up  with  their  heavy  machinery.  Since 
that  time  the  firm  have  been  constantly  at  work. 

In  1884  Mr.  George  Juengst  purchased  a  water- 
power  on  the  Croton,  and  about  half  a  mile  northeast 
of  the  present  factory,  owned  by  Close  &  Whitlock. 
where  he  has  erected  a  large  factory,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  a  building  of  smaller  size,  to  which  the  firm 
removed  in  1886.  This  new  building  is  on  the 
north  boundary  line  of  Westchester  County  and  the 
town  of  North  Salem.  Messrs.  Juengst  &Sons  employ 
about  twenty  men,  and  their  business  aggregates  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Their  goods 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  W.  S.  Harris 
has  also  in  connection  with  his  watch-making  and 
jewelry  establishment  a  conveniently  arranged  work- 
shop, well-fitted  with  various  lathes  and  fine  ma- 
chinery, the  motive-power  of  which  is  stea'  ,  where  he 
pursues  the  occupation  of  model-maker  and  manu- 
facturer of  small  machinery.  The  next  industry  of 
importance  in  the  town  is  the  works  of  the  American 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  which  are  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Titicus  River  and  on  River  Street 
at  Purdy's.  This  building  was  erected  first  as  Price 
&  Sons'  marble-works,  and  was  owned,  with  the  real 
estate  forming  the  block  now  occupied  by  M.  C. 
Teed  as  a  residence,  by  E.  W.  Price.  The  water- 
power  was  carried  by  a  race-way  into  the  factory  to 
cut,  saw  and  polish  stones  quarried  from  the  Vermont 
marble  strata  and  from  the  quarries  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Price  did  an  extensive  business  from  about  1850 
to  1860,  when,  by  reason  of  business  reverses, 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend.  His  son  Edwin  car- 
ried on  the  marble-cutting  business  for  a  few  years 
afterwards,  but  the  site  of  the  cutting  works  was  pur- 
chased by  William  Howe  and  others.  Afterwards  a  milk 
condensing  factory  was  suggested  by  George  White, 
who  had  been  interested  in  this  business  previously. 
Accordingly,  the  water-power  was  utilized  and  the 
milk  condensing  began  about  1864.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  an  uncertain  enterprise,  but  finally  began  to 
make  money  and  the  sales  afforded  a  handsome  pro- 
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fit  on  the  investments.  The  factory  building  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  wide,  two 
stories  and  Mansard.  Its  usual  capacity  for  conden- 
sing the  fresh  milk  brought  in  by  the  adjacent 
farmers  every  day  is  three  hundred  and  nine  forty- 
quart  cans  of  fresh  milk,  making  a  little  over  one 
hundred  cans  of  condensed  milk,  which  is  shipped  to 
New  York.  The  amount  of  business  done  by  this 
factory  is  regulated  principally  by  the  state  of  the 
metropolitan  market,  but  the  average  business  done 
is  over  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  William 
I.  H.  Howe,  son  of  Epenetus  Howe,  Alfred  B.  Mead 
and  William  Bailey,  of  Somers,  compose  the  stock- 
holders. The  business  of  milk  condensing  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  source  of  profit. 

HOTELS. — The  oldest  inn  or  hotel  in  the  town  is 
located  near  its  northeastern  boundary,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  village  of  North  Salem.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  hotel  over  a  century,  though  for  a  few  years 
past  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling.  It  was 
kept  as  an  inn  by  the  Lockwood  family  in  171)4,  and 
was  a  noted  stopping-place  for  drovers  and  showmen 
for  many  years.  Standing,  as  it  did,  on  the  main 
highway  from  the  east  to  Sing  Sing  and  New  York,  it 
became  a  well-known  hostelry  to  all  the  travelers  of 
those  days.  George  Bailey,  a  veteran  showman, 
owned  and  occupied  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this 
rendered  it  a  notable  resort  for  his  contemporaries  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Jackson  Mead  was  the 
last  proprietor  of  the  building  as  a  hotel  in  1883.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Piatt  Bailey,  and  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  On  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pehquenna- 
konck,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  town,  is  another 
large  building,  which  has  been  modernized  and  en- 
larged, but  which  has  always  been  kept  as  an  inn  or 
boarding-place.  It  is  owned  by  Thomas  Vail,  and 
has  always  been  held  by  the  family  ;  formerly  by 
Major  Vail,  then  by  his  son,  William  Vail,  and  now 
by  Thomas,  the  son  of  William.  This  has  also  been 
a  noted  resort,  more  especially  for  parties  of  sports- 
men, who  come  to  enjoy  the  excellent  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  which,  from  the  earliest  days,  has 
divided  with  Long  Bond,  as  it  was  formerly  known, 
now  Lake  Waccabuc,  on  the  southern  line  of  North 
Salem,  the  honors  of  being  the  best  fishing-grounds 
in  this  section  of  the  State.  These  two  houses  were  the 
oldest  hotels  in  the  town. 

Another  building,  situated  on  the  cross-roads  near 
St.  James'  Church,  and  a  short  distance  from  Salem 
Centre,  was  used  as  a  hotel  for  a  number  of  years  by 
members  of  the  Close  family,  who  owned  a  tract  of 
land  here  and  who  were  very  early  settlers  of  the 
town.  The  building  still  belongs  to  the  family,  al- 
though now  unoccupied.  At  the  present  Bogtown 
lived,  during  the  Revolution,  .John  Yerks,  who  after- 
wards removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  who  kept  a 
general  country  store.  The  building  still  stands,  a 
long,  low,  colonial-looking  house,  with  sloping  roof 
and  long  veranda.    Although  it  was  not  considered 


an  inn,  yet  "refreshments  for  man  or  beast"  could 
generally  be  found  here.  At  this  period,  and  for  years 
after,  this  was  an  important  point  in  the  town,  situ- 
ated, as  it  was,  on  the  road  to  Lower  or  South  Salem, 
and  about  midway  between  the  two  points.  It  was 
then  denominated  Yerks'  Corners,  and  for  years  the 
general  training  of  the  militia  of  this  section  was  held 
here.  It  was  also  from  this  place  that  the  party 
started  out  on  the  memorable  expedition  that  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Major  Andre.  When  the 
railroad  came  through  the  town,  in  1846,  and  people 
began  to  gather  around  the  stations,  hotels  at  these 
places  became  a  necessity,  and  Isaac  H.  Purdy  had 
one  constructed  at  Purdy's,  and  Thomas  R.  Lee  erected 
one  at  Croton  Falls.  Both  of  these  houses  have  been 
conducted  as  hotels  ever  since.  The  one  at  Purdy's 
was  at  first  a  large,  plain,  two-story  building,  with 
full  accommodations  for  the  public  who  traveled  at 
that  time,  some  forty  years  ago.  It  was  leased  by 
Norman  Smith  at  first,  who  was  its  proprietor  for  a] 
number  of  years.  Then  Hart  Crosby  became  the  land- 
lord and  it  was  noted  throughout  this  section  for  its 
excellent  accommodations.  He  kept  it  some  nine 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  William  T.  Gaining,  who, 
in  turn,  gave  place  to  C.  H.  Rundle.  Eli  Reynolds, 
a  native  of  the  town  and  a  direct  descendant  of  one 
of  the  early  families,  who,  at  this  time,  was  engaged 
in  the  blacksmith  business,  determined  to  change  his 
occupation,  and  accordingly  purchased  the  hotel 
property,  which  he  has  now  occupied  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  building  was  enlarged  by  additions  and  the 
height  increased  by  a  Mansard  roof,  until  at  pres- 
ent it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  pleasant  houses 
of  entertainment  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  also  an  extensive  property  owner  in 
Purdy's,  exclusive  of  the  hotel.  A  few  years  ago  he 
purchased  a  large,  two-story  building,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  hotel  for  a  few  years,  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  track,  and  removed  it  to  the  hotel  lot, 
where  he  had  it  refitted  as  a  hall  for  public  meetings, 
lectures,  etc.,  with  a  fine  ball-room  on  the  second  floor. 
The  hotel  building  at  Croton  Falls,  known  as  the 
Croton  House,  is  located  just  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
passenger  depot  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  tracks  of 
the  Harlem  Railroad. 

It  is  a  plain  building,  commodious  and  well-ap- 
pointed, pleasantly  located  aud  surrounded  with  a 
wide  veranda  on  three  sides.  It  fronts  the  south 
and  Main  Street  of  the  village.  It  was  erected  in 
1847-48  by  Thomas  R.  Lee,  who  owned  considerable 
property  in  and  near  Croton  Falls,  aud  whose  hand- 
some residence  was  located  just  across  the  Croton 
River,  in  the  town  of  Somers,  now  owned  and  occupied 
as  a  summer  residence  by  Mr.  Ettinger.  Previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  hotel  David  Hitchcock,  a  car- 
penter and  builder,  who  still  resides  in  the  villnge, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  some  large,  contracts  for  the 
railroad  company,  put  up  a  building  for  a  dining- 
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room  and  restaurant,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor. 
This  latter  was  the  first  building  atCroton  Falls  which 
was  in  any  manner  devoted  to  refreshment.  After 
the  completion  of  Lee's  building  it  was  leased  to 
Lyman  Bailey,  who  immediately  opened  it  as  a  hotel 
proper.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  member  of  the  Bailey 
family  of  Putnam  County  and  Somers,  many  mem- 
bers of  which  have  been  interested  in  the  hotel  and 
show  business  from  early  days.  It  immediately 
became  a  successful  enterprise,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  a  first-class  country  hotel.  After  Mr. 
Bailey  as  proprietor  came  for  a  time  H.  Williams, 
and  then  Harrison  Pardee  purchased  the  property, 
improved  its  appearance,  added  to  the  house,  and,  for 
paany  years,  until  his  death,  some  five  years  since, 
rendered  the  place  widely  and  favorably  known  to 
the  traveling  public.  While  Mr.  Pardee  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  the  passenger  and  freight  travel 
came  to  this  station  from  Lake  Mahopac,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  line  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages, extending  several  rods  in  length,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  trains  from  New  York.  Croton  Falls  was 
then  a  station  of  importance  and  business  prosperity. 
Mr.  Pardee  died  while  in  possession  of  the  property, 
and  it  was  sold  to  close  the  estate.  Henry  Bemd, 
a  business  man  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  became  the  pur- 
chaser. He  is  the  present  owner.  It  was  then 
leased  by  Ward  Bronson,  of  Brewster,  who  continued 
to  maintain  its  excellent  character  until  the  spring  of 
1885,  when  Mr.  Bronson  removed  to  the  Elephant 
Hotel,  in  Somers,  and  Joseph  0.  Carpenter  succeeded 
him.  Mr.  Carpenter  immediately  refitted  the  house 
throughout,  and  continues  its  well-earned  popularity. 
This  and  the  hotel  at  Purdy's  are  the  only  places  of 
the  kind  now  in  operation  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LEWISBORO. 
BY  J.  W.  KEELER,  ESQ. 

The  town  of  Lewisboro'  is  situated  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  White  Plains,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North  Salem,  east  by  Connecticut,  south  by 
Connecticut,  Poundridge  and  Bedford,  and  west  by 
Poundridge,  Bedford  and  Somers.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  topography  is  its  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Waccabuc  (Long  Pond),  South 
Pond  and  North  Pond.  These  lakes  are  all  connected, 
North  Pond  (lowing  into  South  Pond,  and  that  into 
Lake  Waccabuc,  the  largest  of  the  three,  covering 
over  two  hundred  acres,  or  as  much  as  the  other  two 
together.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  deep  and 
pure  and  abound  in  fish,  viz.:   black  bass,  pickerel, 


white  and  yellow  perch,  bull-heads,  eels,  etc.  The 
scenery  around  them  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  On  the  north  side  Long  Bond  Mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Waccabuc  and  North 
Pond,  while  around  the  southern  shores  green  fields 
and  shady  groves  slope  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the 
west  end  of  Waccabuc  is  situated  the  "  Waccabuc 
House,"  a  popular  summer  resort  for  New  York  City 
people.  In  1870  the  Croton  Water  Department  of  the 
city  of  New  York  took  possession  of  these  lakes  and 
placed  a  gate  in  the  outlet  of  Lake  Waccabuc,  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  water  to  increase  the  supply 
for  the  city.  ,  They  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  - 
water-way  between  the  lakes,  so  that  boats  can  now 
easily  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other. 

The  outlet  of  Lake  Waccabuc  is  the  Peppenegheck 
or  Cross  River,  which  flows  south  to  near  the  centre 
of  the  town  and  then  west,  emptying  into  Croton 
River  at  Wood's  Bridge,  near  Katonah.  The  Croton 
River  flows  along  the  western  border  of  the  town, 
while  the  Tatomuck  and  the  west  branch  of  Nor- 
walk  River  flow  through  the  eastern  portion.  In 
every  portion  of  the  town  ever-living  springs  of  pure 
water  abound. 

The  general  surface  of  Lewisboro'  is  broken  and 
hilly,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  mountainous. 
The  soil,  a  clay  mixed  with  sandy  loani,  though 
rugged,  has  generally  been  well  tilled,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  mostly  agriculturists,  and  good  crops  of 
corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  raised  annually. 
Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  grazing  and  producing 
milk  for  the  New  York  market. 

Lewisboro'  was  first  organized  under  the  Van  ( !ort; 
landt  patent  as  Salem,  and  then  included  the  pns- 
ent  town  of  North  Salem.  To  distinguisl.  it  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  it  was  called  Lower  Salem  up 
to  1806.  In  1783  the  town  was  divided  by  act  of 
Legislature,  Long  Pond  Mountain  being  the  dividing 
line.  The  part  south  of  the  mountain  retained  the 
name  of  Lower  Salem.  In  1806  the  name  was  chang- 
ed to  South  Salem,  and  in  1840  again  changed  to 
Lewisboro',  in  honor  of  John  Lewis,  a  leading  citizen, 
who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the 
public  schools.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  came  from 
Connecticut, — Norwalk,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  etc. 

The  first  purchase  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  was  made  of  the  Indians  in  1640,  when  Mehack- 
em,  Narawake  and  Pemeate,  Indians  of  Norwalk, 
ajrreedto  convey  to  Daniel  Patrick,  of  Greenwich,  all 
their  lands  on  the  west  side  of  "  Norwake  River,  as 
far  up  in  the  country  as  an  Indian  can  goe  in  a  day, 
from  sun  risinge  to  sun  settlnge,  etc.  The  consider- 
ation was  "  tenn  fathoms  wampum,  three  hatchets, 
three  hows,  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacco  pipes,  three 
knives,  tenn  drills  and  tenn  nedles."  Again  we  find 
that  on  August  the  15th,  1673,  Ponus  and  Onox,  his 
son,  sold  to  the  people  of  Stamford  all  their  lands 
extending  sixteen  miles  north  of  Stamford 
bounds   for   the  pasture    of  their  cattle.    In  the 
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month  of  May,  1708,  some  gentlemen,  citizens  of 
Norwalk,  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  of  the  col- 
ony of  Connecticut,  then  in  session  at  Hartford,  to  grant 
them  "  libertie"  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  certain 
tract  of  land  bounded  south  on  Norwalk  bounds, 
northeast  on  Danbury  and  west  upon  York  line.  The 
General  Assembly  granted  the  petitioners  such  "  lib- 
ertie," and  appointed  Major  Peter  Burr,  of  Fairfield, 
Job  n  Copp,  of  Norwalk,  and  Josiah  Starr,  of  Danbury, 
a  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of 
land  and  make  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
October  following.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1708,  the 
purchase  was  made  as  shown  by  the  following 
deed : 

"To  nil  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting  •    Know  ye  that  I. 
Catoonah,  Sachem  of  Hamapon  Indians  and  associates  within  Her  Majes- 
tie's  I'rovince  of  New  York,  in  America:    For  and  in  consideration  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds  as  Current  Money  of  Sd  Province  to  us  in  hand  he- 
fore  the  ensealing  hereof,  well  a  fid  truly  paid  hy  John  Iielden,  Samuel 
Keeler,  Sen',  Mathew  Seamer,  James  Brown,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Joseph 
Bircbard,  John  Whites,  Sen',  Matthias  Saintjuhn,  Benjamin  Hickcock, 
John  Ueehe,  Samuel  Saintjohn,  John  Bouton,  Joseph  Keeler,  Samuel 
Smith,  Junior,  Jonathan  Stevens,  Daniel  Olmstead,  John  Sturdivaut, 
Samuel  Keeler,  Jun',  Joseph  Bouton,  Jonathan  Rockwell,  Edmund 
Wan  ing,  Joseph  Whittle,  Daniel  Unit,  Thomas  Hyatt,  James  Benedict, 
Joseph  Crampton,  Eheiie/er  Sension,  Mathew  Saintjohn,  all  of  y«  Town 
of  Norwalk,  in  y  County  of  Fairfield,  within  her  Majestie's  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  in  New  England,  and  Thomas  Smith,  Thomas  Canfleld  and 
Samuel  Smith,  of  y  Town  of  Milford,  in  y  County  of  New  Haven,  and 
Colony  aforesaid.    The  receipt  whereof  we  do  herehy  acknowledge,  and 
ourselves  herewith  fully  satisfied  and  contented,  and  thereof,  and  of  ev- 
ery part  and  parcel  thereof,  Do  Exonerate,  Acqnite  and  Discharge  the 
S'1  John  Iielden,  Samuel  Keeler,  Sen',  Matthias  Saintjohn,  Etc.,  their 
heirs,  Executors,  Administrators)  forever  hy  these  presents.  Have  given, 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  Allowed,  conveyed  and  Confirmed,  and  hy 
these  presents  Do  freely,  fully  and  absolutely  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
Alien,  Convey  and  Confirm  unto  them  the  said  John  Belden,  Samuel 
Keeler,  Sen1",  Matthias Saintjoliu  and  their  Associates,  heirs,  assigns  for- 
ever a  certain  tract  of  laud  situate.  Lying  and  being  so  esteemed  w  ithin 
her  Majestie's  Colony  of  Connecticut  aforesaid.    Butted  and  Bounded  as 
followcth  :  at  a  Hock  with  Stones  laved  thereon  that  lyeth  upon  y  West 
aide  of  Norwalk  River,  about  twenty  rods  Northward  of  y  crossing  or 
where  Danbury  old  cart  path  crosseth  the  River,  which  said  rock  is  y 
Sotith-East  comer,  and  from  Sd  corner  aline  Runneth  upwards  unto 
DmpeWMge  DODd  to  a  White  Oak  Tree  standing  hy  y  Northwest  corner 
of  said  pond,  the  said  Tree  being  Marked  and  Stones  lay'd  about  it  and 
is  the  North  East  Comer,  and  from  the  SJ  Corner  Tree  another  line  Run- 
ning near  two  points  to  the  North  of  West  into  a  pond  Called  Jesopack, 
and  continues y  same  course  until  it  meets  with  a  second  pond  called 
Aokeels,  crossing  by  y  Sofith  End  of  both  ponds,  and  from  thence  run- 
ning near  West  until  it  Extends  to  a  place  Called  Mumaiiasqaag,  w  here 
isan  Oak  Tree  Marked,  on  y«  North  Side  of  y  Outlet  of  Water  that 
comes  out  from  a  sort  of  grassy  pond  which  is  known  anil  Called  by  Sd 
name,  which  Tree  is  f  North  West  Corner  and  from  Sd  Tree  another 
line  Running  South,  hearing  toy'  East  About  one  Mile  and  half,  Run- 
ning by  y  East  side  of  another  Mountain  Called  Asoqoatah  until  its  Meets 
Stamford  Bound  line  about  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  to  y  Kastward  of  Cross 
River  pond,  where  stands  a  inarkeil  White  Oak  Tree  with  stones  about 
it  and  isy  South  West  (Corner  anil  front  Sd  Marked  Tree  along  by  Stam- 
ford line  until  it  comes  to  Norwalk  purchase  Bounds,  to  the  SJ  Rock  at 
the  South  East  Corner,  containing  by  Estimation  Twenty  Thousand 
Actes,bethe  same  more  or  leas.    Indian  Names  South  East  Corner, 
'  Wheel-  Cock,'   North  East  Coi  ner,  'Wononkpa  Koonk,'  North  West 
Corner,  '  Mainanasquag,'  South  West  Corner,  '  Narahawniis.' 

"To  Have  and  to  llidd  the  S'1  granted  and  bargained  premises  with  all 
the  appurtenances,  privileges  and  Comotiities  to  the  same  lielonging  or 
in  any  wise  Appertaining  to  them  y  Above  Named  persons,  their  asso- 
ciates, heirs,  and  assigns  forever,  to  them  and  (heir  only  proper  I'se,  ben- 
Qefltt and  behoof  foraTar.  And  I,  the  said  Catoonah  and  Associates, 
for  Ourselves,  our  heirs,  Executors,  administrators,  Do  covenant,  prom- 
ise  and  grant  to  ami  with  the  alsive  said  persons,  their  Associate*, 
heirs,  and  assyns,  that  before  the  Ensealing  hereof.    We  are  the  true 


Sole  and  Lawful  Owners  of  y  above  bargained  premises,  and  by  Native 
Right  Seized  and  possesed  of  the  Same  in  our  own  proper  Right  as  a 
Good,  perfect  and  Absolute  Estate  of  Inheritance  in  fee  Simple,  and  have 
Ourselves  good,  Rigbtfull  power  and  Sufficient  Authority  to  grant, 
bargain,  Sell,  Convey  and  Confirme  SJ  Bargained  premises  in  manner 
as  above  Sd,  and  that  the  SJ  John  Belden  and  the  rest  above  said,  their 
Associates,  heirs  and  assignee,  Shall  and  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
all  times  forever  hereafter,  by  force  and  virtue  of  these  presents  law- 
fully and  peaceably  and  quietly  Have,  Hold,  Use,  Occupic,  posses  and 
enjoy  the  said  Deniissed  and  bargained  premises. 

"  With  the  appurtenances  free  and  clearand  freely  and  clearly  Aqnitted, 
Exonerated  &  Discharged  of  from  all  and  all  Mannor  of  former  and  other 
gifts,  grants,  bargains,  Sales,  Leases,  Mortgages,  Wills,  Intails,  Joyntera, 
Dowries,  Judgments,  Executions,  Incumberaiices  A  Extents. 

"Furthermore,  I,  the  said  Catoonah,  and  Associates  for  ourselves  our 
heirs,  Executors,  administrators  Do  Covenant  and  Ingage  y  above  De- 
missed  premisses  to  them,  the  Sd  John  Belden.  and  the  rest  above  S*, 
their  Associates,  heirs,  Assigns,  against  the  Lawfull  Claims  or  Demands 
of  any  person  or  persons  w  hatsoever  forever  hereafter  to  Warrant,  se- 
cure and  Defend. 

"In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  Sett  our  hands  and  Seals,  this 
Thirtieth  Day  of  September,  in  the  Seventh  year  of  y  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  Ann  Queen  of  England,  <£c,  and  iu  y  year  of  our  Lord 
God  1708. 

"Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  presence  of 


"  Catoonah, 
Wawkamawwee, 
Naraneka, 
Tawpornick, 
John  Holmes,  Jr., 

John  Copp. 


Gootquas, 

Wbquaeomiek  Mahke 

Waspahchain, 
Caw wehori  n, 
Joseph  Seuley, 


"  This  above  Written  Bill  of  Sale  is  acknowledged  by  y  Grantors 
this3oth  Day  of  September,  1708. 

"Before  me,  "Samiel  Hait, 

"  Jiuticc  Qjf  Pence." 

The  purchase  and  survey  having  been  made,  the 
commissioners  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
New  Haven,  in  October,  1709.  On  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  the  following  grant  was  made  to  them  by 
the  General  Assembly : 

"Whereat,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  Holden  at  Hartford, 
May  13th,  17118,  I'pon  the  petition  of  Sundry  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Norwalk,  praying  for  liberty  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  Land,  lying  within  this  Colony,  Bounded  Northerly  and 
Northeasterly  w  ith  the  Tow  n  of  Danbury,  Southerly  w  ith  the  S1  Town 
of  Norwalk,  and  West  or  Westerly  w  ith  y  line  or  Boundary  between 
this  Colony  A  y  province  of  New  York,  to  the  end  they  might  make  a 
Plantation  there  and  settle  upon  the  same  —  Did  (J rant  to  the  said  peti- 
tioners a  liberty  to  purchase  the  same  Tract  of  Land. 

"  And  pursuant  thereto  y  SJ  Petitioners  did  buy  and  purchase  of  Ca- 
toonah, a  Sachem,  and  other  Indians,  the  aforesaid  tract  of  I^ind  as  by 
their  Deed  of  Conveyance  thereof,  under  their  hands  and  Seals  bearing 
Date  September  30th,  17o8,  now  laid  before  this  Assembly,  had  been 
made  appear, 

"And  irherenr,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony  Holden  at  Hart- 
ford, May  y  12tb,  1709,  Did  desire  and  Empower  Major  Peter  Bun,  Mr. 
John  Copp,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Starr  to  make  a  survey  of  the  SJ  tract 
of  Land  and  to  lay  out  a  Town  Piatt  there,  and  to  Make  Return  ol  their 
doings  thereinto  this  Assembly  at  this  time,  and  the  S'1  Peler  Burr  and 
John  Copp,  in  pursuance  thereof  having  taken  a  view  of  the  said  Tract 
of  Laud  a  having  thereupon  made  a  Return  or  Kc]<ort  thereof  to  thle 
Assembly,  which  hath  !>een  read  and  considered. 

"This  Assembly  Do  now  give  and  Grant  to  the  said  petitioners,  that  ia 
to  say,  to  the  Persons  hereafter  named,  viz.  :  John  Belden,  Samuel  Keel- 
er, Sen',  Matthew  Seamor,  Matthias  Saintjohn.  Benjamin  Wilson,  Sam- 
uel St.  John,  James  Brow  n,  Benjamin  Hiikcock,  Joseph  Keeler,  Samuel 
Keeler.  Jr.,  Samuel  Smith,  Matthew  St.  John,  Jonathan  Stevens,  Daniel 
Olmstead.  John  Stirdivant,  Jonathan  Rockwell,  Joseph  Whitney,  Thomai 
Hyatt,  James  Benedict,  Joseph  Crampton  and  Richard  Olmsted,  of  the  S4 
Town  of  Norw  alk.and  Tin  mas  Smith,  Thomas  Canfleld,  Samuel  Smith  and 
Ebene/.er  Smith,  of  y  Tow  n  of  Milford,  nod  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  All  the  afore  Mentioned  Tract  or  Parcel  of  I*and,  Butted  A 
Bounded  as  lollowcth  ;    that  is  to  say,  On  the  South  or  Southerly,  with 
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the  S'1  Town  <if  Norwalk,  On  the  West  or  Westerly,  with  the  line  or 
boundary  between  this  Colony  and  the  Province  of  New  York,  On  the 
East  or  Easterly,  |>:irtly  with  y«  line  to  be  continued  and  Run  like  unto  y 
li  ic  between  y«  S'1  Town  of  Norwalk  and  y«  Town  of  Fairfield,  from  y 
North  End  thereof  unto  a  Certain  black  Oak  tree  marked  with  Letters 
and  haveing  StuneR  layed  about  the  same,  Standing  upon  ye  Mountain 
Co  nmunly  called  the  West  Cedar  Mountain,  and  partly  with  a  direct  j 
and  Strait  line  to  be  run  from  S*  Black  Oak  Tree  to  a  Certain  Large 
White  Oak  Tree,  marked  ami  haveing  Stones  layed  about  it,  Standing  at 
or  near  the  North  West  Corner  of  l  inpewauge  pond.  And  on  the 
North  or  Northerly,  with  a  direct  Strait  Line  to  be  run  from  y*  SJ  White 
Oak  Tree  to  y*  Soulh  Westerly  Corner  of  y«  Town  of  Danbury,  and  con- 
tinued unto  y  S'1  Line  or  Boundary  between  this  Colony  and  ye  Prov- 
ince of  New  Vork,  be  ye  S'1  tract  of  Land  more  or  less,  With  all  and  Sin- 
gular yc  rights,  Members  and  appurtenances  thereof.  And  this  Assem- 
bly do  hereby  Enact  A  Grant  that  the  8*  Tract  of  Land  shall  be  an  In- 
tire  Township  of  itself,  and  shall  be  called  and  known  by  Ye  name  of 
Ridgefield  and  shall  be  heldand  enjoyed  by  ye  Sd  John  Beldcn,  Samuel 
Keeler,  sen',  Matthew  Seamor,  Matthias  St.  John,  Benjamin  Wilson, 
Samuel  St.  John,  James  Brow  n,  Benjamin  Hickcock,  Joseph  Keeler.  Sam- 
uel Keeler,  J»,  Samuel  Smith,  Matthew  St.  John,  Jonathan  Stevens,  Daniel 
Olmsted,  John  Slirdivant,  .Jonathan  Rockwell,  Joseph  Whitney,  Thomas 
Hyatt.  James  Benedict,  Joseph  Crainptnn  and  Richard  Olmsted,  of  Nor 
walk,  and  Thomas  Smith,  Thomas  Canfield,  Samuel  Smith  and  Ebenezer 
Smith,  of  y*  Town  of  Milford,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  in  Equal  and 
Even  Shares  .V  be  divided  accordingly  into  lotts  and  parcells,  from  time 
to  time,  by  y«  order  ofy*  Major  vote  of  them,  to  be  accounted  by  yc  Major 
part  of  interests  therein.  Provided  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  former  Grant  of  this  Court,  and  provided  always 
—  Nevertheless  that  if  the  S'1  John  Belden,  Samuel  Keeler,  sen',  Mat- 
thew Seamor,  Nathan  St.  John,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Ac,  their  heirs,  as- 
signs and  Associates,  Do  not  or  shall  not,  within  four  years  next,  after 
the  date  of  this  act  or  Grant,  Settle  or  Dwell  upon  the  S'1  Tract  of  Land 
to  ye  number  of  twenty-eight  families,  and  after  Continue  and  Dwell 
there  for  the  space  of  four  years  next  following,  that  then  it  shall  be 
in  the  Liberty  and  power  of  this  Assembly  to  Grant  of  y«  SJ  Tract  of 
Laud,  Settlement  to  any  other  persons  as  they  Shall  See  Cause. 
"A  true  Copy  of  Record.  Attest: 

"  Caleb  Staxi.v,  Secretary." 

That  those  who  received  the  above  grant  com- 
plied with  all  requirements  and  conditions  contained 
therein  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  May  22, 
1714,  letters  patent  were  issued  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Council  and  Representatives  of  Her  Majesty's 
colony  of  Connecticut,  in  General  Court  assembled. 

The  original  proprietors  of  the  Ridgefield  patent 
numbered  twenty-five,  but  subsequently  others  were 
admitted  to  the  association  until  there  were  twenty- 
nine  members.  Among  the  last  to  come  in  was  Rev. 
Thomas  Hawley,  who  afterward  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management.  The  association  then  took  the 
name  of  Hawley  &  Co. 

At  the  time  the  patent  was  issued  to  John  Belden 
and  his  associates  the  boundary  between  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  and  the  province  of  New  Vork  was 
the  so-called  twenty-mile  line.  For  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  1(583  there  had  been  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  concerning  this  boundary. 
Rut  in  October,  1(183,  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  the  Governor  of  Connec  ticut  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  from  New  York  to  act  with  him,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  line  between  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  province  of  New 
York  should  commence  at  Lyon's  Roint,  at  the  mouth 
of  By  ram  River,  and  continue  thence  along  said 
river  to  the  Country  road;  thence  northwest  eight 
miles  from  Lyon's  Roint;  then  twelve  miles  east- 
northeast,  and  then  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  Hudson 


River,  and  twenty  miles  distant  therefrom  to  the 
south  line  of  Massachusetts.  This  so-called  twenty- 
mile  line  or  manor  line  passed  through  Cross  Pond 
near  its  centre ;  thence  north,  crossing  the  old  Bedford  I 
road  just  west  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Joseph  S. 
Wood;  thence  north  between  the  farms  of  James 
Lawrence  and  Solomon  Mead,  crossing  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Salem  meeting-house  to  Cross  River  in 
front  of  and  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Solomon 
Mead;  thence  over  the  hill  to  the  twenty-mile  monu- 
ment near  the  south  side  of  Long  Pond.  Solomon 
Mead's  house  and  James  Lawrence's  farm  were  in 
the  Ridgefield  patent.  Joseph  Benedict's  farm  was 
in  Van  Cortlandt  Manor. 

The  Ridgefield  patent  being  bounded  "  west  by 
York  line,  or  the  line  twenty  miles  from  Hudson 
River,"  that  patent  covered  the  whole  eastern  portion 
of  Lewisboro'.  The  western  portion,  or  west  of  the 
"  twenty-mile  line,"  to  Croton  River,  belonged  to  ] 
Cortlandt  Manor,  for  which  a  royal  patent  or  • 
charter  was  issued  to  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
June  17,  1697.  The  commissioners  who  surveyed  the 
"manor"  in  1734  erected  a  monument  near  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Waccabue,  or  Long  Pond,  on 
land  now  owned  by  Robert  Hoe,  which  they  estimated 
to  be  twenty  miles  from  Cortlandt's  Point,  on  the 
Hudson  River.  This  monument  afterward  became 
important  as  a  mark  in  defining  boundaries  of  land. 
In  172")  the  proprietors  of  the  Ridgefield  patent  were 
again  considerably  exercised  over  another  proposed 
change  of  boundaries  between  the  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  province  of  New  York.  Connecticut, 
wishing  to  retain  all  the  coast  line  possible,  proposed  < 
to  exchange  lands  along  her  western  border  for 
Greenwich  and  a  part  of  Stamford.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  two  colonies  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter. They  met  at  Greenwich,  April  29,  1725,  and 
came  to  the  following  agreement:  "That  the  line 
should  commence  at  the  westernmost  line,  called  the 
eight-mile  line;  then  running  east-northeast  thir- 
teen miles  and  sixty-four  rods  from  the  eight-mile 
line;  thence  northward,  parallel  with  the  line  twenty 
miles  from  Hudson  River  to  Massachusetts  line."  The 
lauds  to  be  thus  surrendered  by  Connecticut  to  New 
York,  as  an  equivalent  for  Greenwich  and  Stamford, 
they  estimated  at  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  bound- 
ary lines,  a  strip  of  land  one  mile  and  three-quarters 
and  fifty-two  rods  wide,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Ridgefield  patent,  would  be  transferred  to  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  When  it  was  found  the  lines 
were  to  be  so  established,  Hawley  &  Co.,  proprietors 
of  the  Ridgefield  patent,  petitioned  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  province  of  New  York,  praying 
that  a  patent  might  be  issued  to  them  for  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  these  "Equivalent  lands,"  now  called 
the  "  Oblong."  After  their  petition  had  been  duly 
considered  a  patent  was  issued  to  them  June  S,  1781, 
as  follows : 
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"  To  whom  these  present  may  come  or  may  concern  : 

"It  U  herel.y  certified  that  whereas  Thomas  Hawley,  etc.,  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Ridgefield,  as  of  the  eastern  ]iart  of  this  province,  hy  their 
humble  petition  presented  unto  his  Excellency  in  council  the  3d  day 
of  September,  setting  forth  that  they  and  their  ancesters  have  for  a 
long  time  been  settled  upon,  cultivated  and  improved  certain  lands 
near  the  eastern  part  of  this  Province,  held  by  Patten!  from  the  Col- 
ony  of  Connecticut,  are  supposed  to  bo  iu  that  part  of  y»  Province  of 
New  York  Commonly  called  the  '  Equivalent  Lands,'  and  that  the 
petitioners,  together  with  their  Associates,  would  lie  willing  to  defray 
the  charges  and  expense  of  finding  out  and  ascertaining  the  true  par- 
tition lines  between  both  the  8d  colonies,  provided  that  50,000  acres  of 
the  S'1  Lands  bo  granted  to  the  petitioners  ;  and  whereas  the  partition 
lines  between  the  Sd  Colonies  have  been  accordingly  run  out  and  as- 
certained by  Commissioners  for  both  the  Sd  Colonies  being  thereunto 
duly  commissioned  and  appointed,  and  sixty-one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  Sd  land  of  the  Sd  Colony  of  Connecticut  were 
lately  at  the  Settleing  of  the  Sd  partition  lines  Surrendered  to  the  Sd 
province  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty  ;  whereof  the  peti- 
tioners prayed  his  Excellency  would  he  favorably  pleased  to  Grant 
them,  their  heirs  and  Assigns  his  Majesty's  letters  patent  for  50,000 
acres  of  the  Sa  land  under  such  quit-rent  provisions  and  restrictions 
as  is  and  are  directed  ill  his  Excellency's  commission  and  instructions, 
Ac,  Ac." 

Letters  patent  were  issued  to  Thomas  Hawley  and 
others  as  follows  : 

"  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  y°  'Oblong.'  George  y  Second,  by  y° 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  liritian,  France  and  Ireland — King,  Defeuder 
of  y  faith,  Ac. 

"  To  All  to  whom  these  presents  chall  come,  Greeting  : 
"  Whareas,  before  and  after  y  year  1683,  the  extent,  bounds  and  limits 
of  our  province  of  New  York  on  ye  part  adjoining  to  our  Colony  of 
Connecticut  is  altogether  unsettled  and  uncertain,  and  in  order  for  the 
settleing,  ascertaining  and  determining  where  the  hounds  of  y8  Sd 
Province  and  Colony  with  respect  to  one  another  should  be  :  upon  the 
three  and  twentieth  day  of  November,  1083,  certain  articles  of  agree- 
ment were  concluded  between  Col.  Thomas  Dongan,  their  Governor  of 
this  S'1  Province,  and  the  council  of  y  Sd  Province  on  y  one  side,  and 
Robert  Foster,  Esq'.,  Governor  of  y  Colony  of  Connecticut,  Major 
Nathaniel  Gold,  Capt.  John  Allen  Secretary  and  Mr.  William  Pitkin 
iu  Commission  with  him,  from  Connecticut,  on  ye  other  side,  hy  which 
it  was  agreed  that  y  bounds  betweeu  ye  SJ  Province  and  Colony  from 
thenceforth  should  begin  at  Lyon's  Point  at  ye  north  of  ye  Byram 
River,  where  it  falls  into  ye  Sound  ;  from  thence  to  go  as  ye  Sd  River 
runneth  to  ye  place  where  ye  Common  Road  or  wading  place  over  ye 
Sd  River  is  ;  and  from  thence  to  run  North  North  West  into  ye  coun- 
try so  far  as  would  be  Eight  English  Miles  from  y  aforesaid  Lyon's 
Point,  and  that  a  line  twelve  miles  being  measured  from  Lyon's  Point 
according  to  y  general  course  of  ye  Sound  Westward  where  y  Sd 
twelve  miles  endeth,  as  y  line  should  be  run  from  y  Sound  North 
West  eight  miles  into  y"  country,  and  also  a  fourth  liue  should  he 
run  from  y  Northermost  end  of  ye  eight  miles  line,  being  ye  third 
mentioned  line,  which  fourth  liue,  with  y  first  mentioned  line,  should 
be  ye  bounds  where  they  should  fall  or  happen  to  run,  and  that  from  y 
eastward  end  of  y  fourth  mentioned  line  (which  was  to  he  twelve  miles 
in  length)  a  line  parallel  to  Hudson's  River,  in  every  place  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Hudson's  River,  should  be  y  hounds  between  ye  Sd  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  so  far  as  Connecticut  Colony  doth  extend  Northward, 
and  is  y"  Southerly  line  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Ac,  Ac. 

"It  is  hereby  certified  that  Thomas  Hawley,  Nathan  St.  John,  Samuel 
Sniitte,  Benjamin  Benedict,  Richard  Olmsted,  Thomas  Smith,  Ebenezer 
Smith,  Daniel  Sherwood,  Benjamin  Burtt,  Thomas  Hyatt,  Benjamin 
Wilson,  Joseph  Lee,  Joseph  Keeler,  James  Benedict,  Richard  Osborne 
Samuel  Smith,  Junr.,  Daniel  Olmstead,  Timothy  Keeler,  Jonah  Keeler, 
Matthew  Seiner,  .Joseph  Northrop,  James  Brown,  Andrew  Ireland,  John 
Thomas  and  Benjamin  Birdsell,  inhabitants  of  y*  Town  of  Ridgetield  as 
of  ye  Eastern  parts  of  our  Province,  by  their  humble  petition  presented 
unto  his  Excellency  in  Council  ye  third  day  of  September,  setting  forth 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  for  a  long  time  been  settled  upon, 
cultivated  and  improved  certain  lands  near  y  Eastern  part  of  this  Prov- 
ince held  by  Patent  from  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut,  hut  that  Contrary  to 
theirExpectations,  some  of  ye  lands  to  be  sold  by  Patent  from  ye  Colony 
of  Connecticut  are  supposed  to  be  within  that  part  of  y  Province  of  New 
York  Commonly  Tailed  y  '  Equivalent  Lauds  '  and  that  y  petitioneis  to- 
gether with  their  associates  would  he  willing  to  defray  yc  charge  and 
expense  of  finding  out  and  ascertaining  the  partition  lines  between  both 


the  sd  Colonies  provided  that  50,000  acres  of  y  sd  lands  lie  granted  to  y« 
petitioners,  and,  whereas  ye  partition  lines  botween  y°  sd  Colonies  have 
been  accordingly  run  out  ami  ascertained  hy  Commissioners,  for  both 
Colonies  being  thereto  duly  Commissioned  and  appointed,  and  sixty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  of  y«  Bd  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut were  lately  of  y  settlement  of  y  sd  partition  lines  surrendered 
to  y  sd  Province  of  New  York  for  y  uso  of  his  majesty,  whereof  y  pe- 
titioners prayed  his  Excellency  would  he  favorably  pleased  to  grant  them 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  his  Majesty's  letters  Patent  for  50,000  acres 
of  y«sd  land  under  such  quit-rents,  provisions  and  restrictions  as  is  and 
are  directed  in  his  Excellency's  Commission  and  instructions  which  pe- 
tition then  and  there  read  and  considered  of  his  Majesty's  Council  of  this 
Province  and  afterwards,  on  y  same  day,  humbly  advise  and  consent 
that  his  Excellency  do  grant  y  prayer  of  y«  same  Ac,  given  Ac,  Ac. 

"  Four  several  tracts,  y  first  of  which  begins  aty  Monument,  where  y» 
two  lines  intersect,  which  are  y  Eastward!)'  hounds  of  y  sd  surrendered 
lands,  and  is  one  mile  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  fifty-two  rods  distant, 
on  a  line  running  north  eighty-four  degrees  ea6t  from  y«  Monument,  and  y 
end  of  y»  twenty-mile  line  from  Courtlandt's  Point,  west  to  y  end  <•( 
Long  Pond,  Ac  ;  thence  along  y«  south  side  of  sd  Pond  to  ye  east- 
erly bounds  of  sd  surrendered  lands.  The  second  tract  begins  at 
y  Monument,  standing  at  two  miles  from  y  Monument,  at  ye  end 
of  y«  twenty  miles  from  Courtland's  Point.  The  third  begins  at  y 
eighth-mile  Monument,  on  ye  westerly  bounds  of  y«  sd  surrendered 
lands,  on  yc  line  running  ninth  twelve  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
east  from  y  Monument  at  ye  end  of  y  twenty  miles  fr   Court- 
landt's Point.  The  fourth  tract  hogins  at  y  thirty-fourth  mile  from  y 
Monument,  at  y»  end  of  y  twenty  miles  from  Courtlandt's  Point,  Ac. 
The  Pattentee  Yeilding,  rendering  and  paying  therefor  yearly  and  every 
year  for  ever  unto  us  at  our  Custom  House,  in  our  City  of  New  York,  unto 
our  Receiver-General,  for  the  time  being,  on  y"  Annunciation  of  y  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  commonly  called  Lady  Day,  the  yearly  rent  of  seven  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  for  each  hundred  acresof  ye  above-granted  lands  and 
so  in  proportion  for  ye  lesser  quantity  thereof. 

" Given  under  our  hand  at  New  York,  ye  eighth  day  of  June,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  A.D.  1731. 

"John  Montgomirie." 

Previous  to  receiving  their  patent  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Hawley  &  Co.  had,  for  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  on  March  31,  1729,  re- 
leased to  James  Brown  all  their  interest  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  Oblong  or  Equivalent  Lands. 
On  March  10,  1732-32,  Hawley  &  Co.  released  to 
Ebenezer  Smith,  one  of  their  number,  three  hundred 
and  twelve  acres  of  the  Equivalent  Lands  ;  to  Jonah 
Keeler,  a  certain  tract  of  land  situated  and  lying  in 
the  Equivalent  Lands;  to  Samuel  Smith,  formerly  of 
Milford,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  the 
undivided  lands  of  the  colony,  bounded  west  by  the 
twenty-mile  line.  In  1743  Benjamin  Wilson  released 
to  Joseph  Keeler  "all  his  right,  title, and  interest  what- 
soever in  ye  Oblong  or  Equivalent  Lands,"  the  con- 
sideration being  six  pounds  twelve  shillings.  June 
S,  1749,  James  Brown  conveyed  to  Solomon  Close,  of 
Greenwich,  "  in  ye  colony  of  Connecticut."  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  acres  of  a  tract  of  land  granted 
to  Hawley  &  Co.  in  1731.  December  23,  1751,  Haw- 
ley &  Co.,  "  out  of  good  will  they  had  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salem,"  conveyed  two  parcels  of  land 
"situated  and  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  ye  Oblong  or 
Equivalent  Lands  to  the  First  Presbyterian  or  Inde- 
pendent minister  who  would  be  called  and  ordained 
in  Salem,  for  ye  use  and  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
successors  forever,"  etc.  By  deed  bearing  date  De- 
cember 10,  17t>4,  Jonathan  Brown,  of  Eve,  X.  Y., 
conveyed  to  John  Bouton,  Jr.,  twenty-two  acres  of 
land  in  the  "Oblong;''  consideration,  one  hundred 
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and  fifty-five  pounds.  December  15,  1768,  John 
Odborn  conveyed  to  Amos  Benedict  fifty-two  acres  of 
land  near  Long  Pond;  consideration,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  On  June  BO,  1773,  Uriah 
Crawford,  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  conveyed  to  Sands 
Raymond,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Oblong.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1743,  Thomas  Rockwell,  of  Ridgefield,  con- 
veyed to  Peter  Burr,  of  Brookfield,  Conn.,  a  tract  of 
land  situated  and  lying  in  the  Oblong  or  Equivalent 
Lands.  May  28,  1782,  Eli  Rundle,  Jr.,  of  Salem, 
conveyed  to  Sylvanus  Ferris,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  in  Salem,  on  each  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  Canaan  Parish  to  Ridge- 
field, etc.  December  2,  1759,  John  Rockwell,  of 
Ridgefield,  "  in  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut,  for  ye  sum 
of  £50  current  money  of  Connecticut,''  sold  all  his 
right  in  the  lands  in  the  Oblong. 

Indian  Remains. — On  the  high  ridge  of  land 
east  of  Cross  Pond,  now  owned  by  George  Keeler, 
exist  indisputable  indications  that  an  Indian  village 
was  once  located  there.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
chips  and  pieces  of  white  flint  ((marries  of  which  are 
plentiful  in  that  vicinity),  from  which  arrow-heads, 
spear-heads  and  other  implements  of  war,  the  chase 
and  for  domestic  uses  were  made  by  the  Indians. 
The  plow,  as  it  passes  through  the  soil  of  the  adjoin- 
ing fields,  turns  up  innumerable  quantities  of  these 
articles.  In  a  grove  just  north  of  the  road  leading 
from  South  Salem  post-office  to  Cross  River,  be- 
tween the  bridge  over  the  outlet  of  Lake  Waccabuc 
and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Benedict,  can  yet  be 
seen  the  remains  of  an  Indian  burial-place.  Near 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  just  east  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Aaron  O.  Wakeman,  was  until  recently  a 
curiosity  called  the  "  Indian  Well."  It  was  shaped 
like  an  inverted  conoid,  the  top  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  depth  three  feet,  worked  into  a  solid  rock  by 
the  hand  of  the  red  man,  or  by  the  action  of  a  tiny 
stream  of  water  which  had  fallen  into  it  from  the 
neighboring  rock  perhaps  for  centuries.  In  1882  and 
1883  the  city  of  Norwalk  constructed  a  storage 
reservoir  on  the  west  branch  of  Norwalk  River,  near 
this  well.  The  contractor  who  built  the  dam,  to 
procure  stone,  destroyed  the  well. 

Near  the  highway  leading  from  Lewisboro'  post- 
office  to  Poundridge,  and  about  fifty  rods  in  the  rear 
of  Abram  Canfield's  house,  is  a  small  cave  called 
"  Belden's  Cave."  The  entrance  is  an  arch  about 
twenty  inches  high  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  leading 
to  a  chamber  five  feet  high  and  six  by  ten  leet.  In 
this  cave  an  eccentric  individual  named  Belden  lived 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Villages  of  the  Township. — South  Salem  is 
delightfully  situated  among  the  hills  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  post-office,  two  churches, 
a  store,  a  shoe  manufacturing  establishment  and 
about  thirty  dwellings.  This  post-office  was  the  first 
established  in  the  town.    The  first  postmaster  was 


Mr.  Gould  Hawley,  commissioned  by  Hon.  Francis 
Granger,  Postmaster  General,  in  1813.  Mr.  Hawley 
continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  January 
24,  18(14,  at  which  time  he  was  the  oldest  postmaster 
in  the  United  States.  When  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  to  Lewisboro',  in  1840,  the  post-office 
retained  its  old  name,  "South  Salem."  Cyrus  Law- 
rence is  the  present  postmaster.  A  daily  mail  is 
received  here  by  way  of  Katonah.  Since  the  first 
"  town  metinge"  in  1747  all  the  town  business  has 
been  done  at  this  place. 

Four  miles  west  of  South  Salem  post-office  is  located 
the  hamlet  of  Cross  River,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
being  situated  on  the  banks  of  that  stream.  It  consists 
of  a  post-office,  two  churches,  two  stores,  a  flour  and 
feed-mill,  saw-mill  and  about  twenty-five  dwellings. 

Four  miles  south  of  South  Salem  post-office  is 
located  the  little  hamlet  of  Lewisboro'.  Here  is  a 
post-office,  a  store  and  about  ten  dwelling-houses. 
The  post-office  was  established  in  1842.  Cyrus  M. 
Ferris,  the  first  postmaster,  was  commissioned  by 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Wicklitfe,  Postmaster-General.  Mr. 
Stephen  Seymour  is  the  present  postmaster.  Daily 
mail  is  received  via  Stamford. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  Lewisboro'  is  the 
"  Vista"  neighborhood.  Here  we  find  a  post-office, 
two  churches,  a  store  and  a  number  of  dwellings.  It 
has  a  daily  mail  via  Stamford. 

Golden's  Bridge  is  a  station  on  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  town.  In  this 
hamlet  are  a  post-office,  three  stores,  a  church  and 
about  twenty-five  dwellings. 

In  the  neighborhood  known  as  Mead  Street  a  post- 
office  has  recently  been  established  and  named 
"  AVaccabuc." 

Agriculture. — Lewisboro'  is  decidedly  an  agricul  - 
tural  town.  Notwithstanding  its  soil  is  rugged  and 
hard  to  cultivate,  its  inhabitants  thrive  by  the  plow. 
According  to  the  census  statistics  of  1880  the  pro- 
ductions are  as  follows: 

The  number  of  acres  of  improved  lands  is  13,000; 
woodland,  2120  acres;  other  lands,  2G02  acres.  The 
improved  lands  are  divided  as  follows:  Plow  lands, 
1574  acres;  pasture,  0004  acres;  mown  land,  4806 
acres.  The  productions  were, — hay,  4924  tons  ;  buck- 
wheat, 13S8  bushels  ;  corn,  18,219  bushels ;  oats,  11,116 
bushels ;  potatoes,  15,038 bushels ;  tobacco,  2500  pou nils. 
In  addition,  there  were  1212  barrels  of  cider  made, 
28,000  pounds  of  grapes  raised,  1500  gallons  of  wine 
made.  The  value  of  eggs  sold  was  $4470.  Of  milch 
cows  there  were  1398  head.  The  butter  made  was 
52,208  pounds;  milk  sold,  505,780  gallons;  pork 
raised,  101,636  pounds.  A  few  berries  are  also 
raised  for  market,  but  not  much  attention  is  paid  to 
horticulture  except  for  family  use. 

Colonial  History. — The  first  town-meeting  was 
held  April  8,  1747.  The  early  records  of  the  town 
arc  interesting,  as  they  show  the  progress  made  from 
year  to  year. 
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"At  a  townd  metinge  in  Salem,  in  west  Chester  County,  April  y"  8">, 
A.  D.  1747. 
"1".  Timothy  Oaofield,  moderator. 
"2<i.  Nathaniel  Wiat,  clerk. 

"3d.  Jacob  wales,  supervisor  for  y  year  insuinge. 

<»4th,  Vot,  David  Webster,  Coustbel  for  y  year  insuinge. 

"5th.  Vot,  James  wales,  Colecter  for  y«  year  insuinge. 

"6*.  Vot,  sqr.  Gilbord  and  Peter  bennadek  and  Daniel  Canfield, 
survers  for  ye  year  insuinge. 

"8*.  Vot,  timothy  Canfield  and  Jacob  walis,  Nathan  wiatt,  sesors 
for  y  year  insuinge. 

"  9*.  Vot,  Nathan  Watross,  Joseph  Crofot,  fence  Towers  for  y«  year 
insuinge. 

"10*.  Vot  tobould  a  pound  before  timothy  Canfield' s  Dore,  and  he  to 
keep  the  Ce. 

"ll,h.  Vot,  sqr.  Gilbord,  townd  treshur. 

"12tb.  Vot  no  man  shall  take  aney  Cattle  to  keep  out  of  y'  govern- 
ment.   If  he  or  thee  dow  sd  persons  shall  pay  five  shillings  per  hed. 

"At  a  townde  metinge,  in  Salem,  in  Westchester  County,  April  ye  5"', 
A.  D.  1748. 

"1st.  Vot,  Capt.  Tutlc,  modrater. 

"2d.  Vot,  timothy  Canfield,  supervisor  for  y«  yere  insuinge. 

"  3d.  Vot,  David  Webster,  Constabel  for  y  yere  insuinge  and  elector 
for  ye  yere  insuinge,  and  Nathan  Onisted  to  Clect  in  rigfield  ;  Joseph 
osbon,  sesor  for  ye  yere  insuinge  ;  Capt.  tutle,  sqr.  Gilbord,  Besor  for  yc 
year  insuinge  ;  Peter  benadek,  sesor  for  y«  year  insuinge ;  Joseph  Crofut, 
James  walis,  Nathan  wiat,  survers  for  ye  yere  insuinge  ;  Nathan  nor- 
throp  and  Joseph  Crofut,  fence  viuers,  the  20"'  day  of  August  you  must 
bringe  in  your  list ;  Jacob  walis,  Quit-master. 

"At  a  townde  metinge,  in  Salem,  in  ye  County  of  Westchester,  April  ye 
4*",  1749. 

"1".  Vot,  Capt.  tutel,  moderator. 

"  2d.  william  wiat,  Clerk. 

"3d.  Jacob  walis,  supervisee 

"4">.  Epnets  how,  Constael  and  Clectr;  Nathan  onisted,  Nathanel 
wiatt,  James  walis,  timothy  Canfield,  sesors  for  ye  insuinge  year  ;  Na- 
thaniel wiatt,  John  walis,  Capt.  tutle,  Nathan  northrop,  Joseph  Crofut, 
fence  vieuers. 

"April  2J,  1751.  It  was  voted  'that  ye  tound  brande  is  ye  letter  H  and 
it  shall  be  set  on  ye  left  Shoulder.' 

''April  6th,  175«i.  Voted  to  build  a  pound  in  John  Wallis'  goat  pas- 
ture. 

"At  a  metinge  of  ye  proprietors  of  that  part  of  y»  oblong  or  equiva- 
lent lands  that  lyetli  in  yc  County  of  Westchester  within  ye  Province  of 
New  York,  legally  warned  and  convened  in  Salem,  at  y«  hcuse  of  Josiah 
Gilbord,  Esqr.,  February  22,  1757,  the  aforesaid  metinge  made  choice  of 
Abijah  Gilbert  to  be  the  Clerk  to  enter  y  vots  of  sd  metinge,  and  by 
further  vote  of  sd  metinge,  Sir.  James  Brown,  of  Norwalk,  was  chosen 
moderator  of  sd  metiuge,  and  thereupon  alter  debating  and  duly  con- 
sidering ye  difficulties  they  were  under  in  regard  of  collecting  ye  Quit 
Rent  due  his  majesty's  on  that  grant  made  to  Hawley  &  Co.  of  sd 
equivalent  lauds,  y  extent  thereof  being  nearly  70  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  anexed  to  Sundry  of  y*  Counties  to  which  those  lands  lye 
adjacent,  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  and  unanimously  voted  that 
James  Brown.  Esqr.,  of  sd  Salem,  shall  be  and  was  by  sd  meeting  made 
choic  e  of  and  fully  empowered  to  be  their  Agent,  and  in  their  names 
and  behalf  and  at  their  cost  and  charge  to  repair  to  New  York,  and  pre- 
pare and  prefer  a  memorial  signed  by  him  in  their  names  to  ye  General 
Assembly,  now  sitting,  or  that  should  hereafter  be  held  or  sitting  in 
and  for  y  Province  of  New  York  in  order  for  ye  obtaining  liberty  for 
collecting  Quit  Rent  now  due,  or  hereafter  to  become  Due,  and  pay 
y«  same  to  ye  Reciever  General  seperate  for  y  rest  of  ye  proprietors 
of  y«  sd  Patent. 

"The  above  is  a  true  record  of  ye  vote  and  proceedings  of  sd  meet- 
ing by  me. 

"Abijah  Gilbert, 

"Town  Clerk." 

Below  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  Abijah  Gilbert  was 
required  to  take  on  his  assuming  the  duties  of  town 
clerk : 

**  I,  Abijah  Gilbert,  Do  Solemnly  Swear  that  I  will  well,  truly  and  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  in  and  for  the  Town  of  Lower 
Salem  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  until  another  shall  be  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed in  my  room  or  stead,  and  that  I  will  true  entries  make  of  all 
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Deeds  and  other  instruments  of  writing,  and  all  other  matters  as  I 
shall  enter  on  record. 

"ABIJAH  Gilbert. 

"  Sworn  before  me  this  2d  day  of  May,  1757. 

"Nathan  Rockwell, 

"Justice  of  the  Peace' ; 

April  5,  1757,  voted,  Josiah  Gilbert,  James  Brown, 
Esq.,  Benjamin  Close,  assessors,  to  assess  owners  and 
proprietors  of  lands  lying  in  Salem,  and  to  deliver 
the  assessment  to  collector. 

Voted,  Nathaniel  Stebbins,  collector,  to  collect 
and  pay  His  Majesty's  quit-rent. 

Voted,  that  Nathaniel  Stebbins  shall  collect  His 
Majesty's  quit-rent  for  six  pence  per  pound,  and  pay 
the  same  to* the  receiver-general. 

April  4,  1758,  voted,  that  a  lawful  fence  should  be 
four  feet  high,  and  poundage  for  sheep  breaking 
through,  two  pence  per  head. 

At  a  special  town-meeting,  held  October  10,  1759, 
at  the  house  of  Josiah  Gilbert,  Lieutenant  Close, 
moderator,  James  Brown  was  "  duly  appointed  an 
Agent  to  repair  to  new  york  to  Report  the  plan  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  get  that  portion  of  the 
Oblong  as  lyeth  in  Westchester  County  sett  off  as  a 
seperate  Township,  and  sd  meeting  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  12  pounds  to  defray  the  Charge  of  Justice 
Brown  for  expenses  he  has  been  out  and  Charges 
that  shall  yet  arise,  to  be  paid  by  every  person  ac- 
cording to  what  they  possess." 

April  1,  1760,  voted,  that  there  should  be  "a  di- 
vision of  highways,  to  take  place  on  ye  long  bridge, 
at  y"  middle  space  between  ye  two  Outlets  of  ye  Long 
Pond,  ye  inhabitants  living  northward  of  y"  to  Re- 
pair ye  bridge  &  road  north  of  sd  space,  &  those  liv- 
ing southward  to  repair  yc  road  &  bridge  southward 
of  sd  space." 

April  7,  1761,  voted  "that  ye  assessors  have  eight 
shillings  per  year  for  their  services." 

April  6,  1762.  voted,  that  all  roads  laid  out  or 
hereafter  laid  out,  should  be  placed  "  on  ye  town 
records,  the  town  to  be  at  the  expense  of  recording." 

January  18,  1763,  a  special  town-meeting  was  called, 
"to  consider  such  matters  and  pass  such  vote  as  may 
be  for  ye  welfare  of  ye  town." 

'•  The  meeting  being  informed  that  one  Docter  Michael  Abbott,  of 
Ridgefield  in  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut  hath  lately  come  into  this  placi 
and  with  other  persons  from  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut,  to  this  meeting  mi  - 
known,  which  people  the  aforesaid  Abbott  hath  mokaktted  with  ye  small 
pox  at  ye  house  of  one  Greshom  Selick,  which  house  stands  on  ye  high- 
way in  this  place,  by  means  whereby  ye  people  are  greatly  exposed  and 
put  in  such  danger  of  taking  ye  small-pox,  &c,  Ac,  and  of  having  ye 
small  pox  spread  by  means  of  such  unjust  proceedings  and  that  under 
ye  present  circumstances  of  this  place,  such  a  distemper  being  spread 
among  them  will  be  attended  with  most  fatal  consequences  of  ye  reason 
of  ye  great  number  of  poor  people  among  us  that  are  not  by  any  means 
able  to  pay  ye  charges  of  ye  enokulation  of  themselves  and  family,  they 
must  inevitably  suffer  in  case  it  should  spread  among  them,  Ac.,  Ac. 

"This  meeting  thinks  it  contrary  to  natural  right  as  well  as  to  ye  in- 
tentions of  ye  law  that  they  should  be  thus  exposed  and  endangered  in 
their  lives  and  estates  to  gratify  ye  aroru-iotis  inclinations  of  a  Doctor  or 
ye  Doctors  of  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut  or  any  other  person,  Ac,  Ac." 

April  5,  1763,  the  meeting  chose  Thomas  Hayes, 
Esquire  Crane  and  Abijah  Gilbert  "to  take  an  assess- 
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ment  of  all  ye  lands  lying  in  ye  town  of  Salem  and 
make  a  rate  on  ye  owners  and  proprietors  for  one 
year's  quit-rent  due  his  Majesty.  Chose  Josiah  Gil- 
bert as  treasurer  to  receive  ye  quit-rent  and  keep  it 
till  called  for." 

"  Solomon  Close  to  collect  ye  rent  and  pay  it  over  to  KBi|iiire  Gilbert 
tor  six  pence  a  pound.11 

April  2,  17(55,  it  was  voted  that  the  town  clerk 
should  purchase  a  book  for  a  town  record,  the  price 
not  to  exceed  forty  shillings. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  freeholder!  of  tlie  town  of 
Salem,  being  legally  warned  and  convened  at  the  house  of  Josiah  Gil- 
bert, iu  said  Salem,  on  the  19th  day  ot  September,  1705,  the  aforesaid 
meeting  made  choice  of  l'etcr  Benedict  for  their  Moderator  and  chose 
Abi.jah  Gilbert  for  their  clerk,  to  enter  their  votes. 

'Those  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Close,  James  Brow  n  and  Josiah  Gilbert, 
Ksq.,  Ezekiel  Uawley  and  Escjuire  Thaddeus  Crane  for  a  committee  or 
agents  to  act  for  the  whole  and  manage  their  affairs,  if  either  of  them 
should  bo  mollcstcd  or  disturbed  by  any  person  or  persons  laying  claim 
to  their  lands  ami  by  a  further  vote  of  sd  meeting,  Deacon  Solomon 
( 'lose  was  chosen  to  hold  and  keep  a  bond  given  by  said  committee  to  in- 
demnify those  |>erson8  that  have  subscribed  to  them. 

"The  above  being  a  true  record  of  ye  votes  and  proceedings  of  said 
meeting  by  me.  "  Ahijaii  Gii.bkht,  Cleric." 

April  2,  1771,  it  was  voted  "that  if  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  who  live  in  this  town,  that  shall 
take  or  receive  any  cattle  from  Connecticut  of  such 
persons  as  have  no  interest  or  lands  in  this  town  and 
shall  let  them  run  at  large  in  any  of  the  highways  on  | 
common  lands  of  Salem,  or  shall  in  any  way  be  in- 
strumental in  salting  or  wonting  such  cattle,  shall  be 
assesed  or  rated  one  shilling  per  head  for  such  cattle, 
&c." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  ye  proprietors  and  freeholders  of  ye  lower  division 
of  ve  Oblong  being  legally  warned  and  convened  at  ye  meeting-house  in 
Salem,  on  ye  22nd  day  of  October,  1771. 

11  Jonah  Gilbert,  moderator. 

"  Abijah  Gilbert,  clerk. 

"Voted  Deacon  Solomon  Close,  John  Ilawley  .mil  Abijah  Gilbert  :is- 
sessors  to  take  an  assessment  and  make  up  the  quit- rent  of  a*  lower  division. 
' '  Chose  Thomas  Baxter  collector  to  collect  for  ten  pence  on  ye  pound. 
"  Also  voted  to  allow  the  assessors  one  dollar  each  for  their  labor." 

REVOLUTIONARY  History. — In  1775,  when  the 
county  of  Westchester  was  divided  into  military  dis- 
tricts, Salem  comprised  two  districts,  the  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  following  ollicers  were  appointed  to  or- 
ganize and  take  command  ofthe  militia;  For  the  Lower 
District — Abijah  Gilbert,  captain;  Jacob  Haight,  | 
fust  lieutenant ;  Sands  Raymond,  second  lieutenant ; 
Joseph  Cooley,  ensign.  For  the  Upper  District — Thad- 
deus Crane,  captain  ;  Jesse  Truesdale,  first  lieutenant ; 
Ezekiel  Hawley,  second  lieutenant;  Ebenezer  Brown, 
ensign. 

At  a  regular  town-meeting  held  at  the  meeting-  1 
house  in  Lower  Salem,  April  4,  1775,  Esquire  Crane  I 
offered  a  "  resolve''  which,  according  to  the  town  rec- 
urds,  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 

"On  Squire  Crane's  introducing  to  the  consideration  of  ye  meeting 
some  '  resolves,'  recommended  by  Colonel  Phillips  against  appointing  , 
delegates  for  Congress,  the  previous  ipiestion  being  put,  whether  this 
meeting  will  comply  with  ye      '  resolve,'  and  voted  in  ye  affirmative  by  j 
only  three  or  four  voices,  there  being  a  considerable  number  that  re- 
fused to  act.    On  ye  question  lieing  put  whether  we  w  ill  not  comply  w  ith  ^ 
w     resolve*,  which  was  curried  by  about  twenty  or  thirtj  voire*." 


The  above  record  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  ihe 
records  of  1777  show  more  clearly  the  position  of  the 
town  on  Revolutionary  matters.  On  May  2,  1777,  it 
was  "  voted  that  there  shall  be  a  tax  raised  on  ye 
freeholders  and  Inhabitants  in  ye  manner  other  taxes 
is  paid  to  raise  a  bounty  for  one-fourth  part  of  ye 
Militia  now  called  for  service.  Voted  2"  to  Raise 
eight  pounds  for  each  man  who  shall  inlist  and  go  into 
three  months'  service  to  be  employed  for  ye  use  of 
each  class  and  to  be  equally  divided  to  each  man  in 
sd  Class  according  to  what  each  man  pays  except  on 
agreement  made  to  ye  contrary.  Srt  Meeting  Chose 
Joseph  Truesdale  and  Solomon  Close  a  Committee  for 
ye  purpose  before  mentioned." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders  of  ■ 
the  District  of  Salem,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  said  District,  April  6th,  1779,  Capt.  Nathan  Rock- 
well and  Isaac  Norton  were  appointed  to  meet  the  Com- 
mittee from  other  Districts  in  this  County  to  consult 
matters  that  concern  the  safety  ofthe  States."  In  1780. 
a  portion  of  Col.  Sheldon's  Second  Regiment  of  Light 
Horse  was  encamped  in  the  town.  The  main  body 
were  encamped  on  Keeler's  Ridge,  southwest  of  the 
Keeler  mansion.  This  spot  was  no  doubt  selected  on 
account  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  Bedford  road, 
which  was  closely  watched  after  the  battle  of  Ridge- 
field,  on  account  of  its  commanding  position  and  the 
extensive  view  to  be  had  from  its  summit  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  horses  were  quartered  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Wood,  then  owned  by  his  father.  Ebenezer, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Ebenezer  Wood,  Sr. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  quartered  with  James 
Rrown,  whose  house  stood  on  the  Bedford  road,  oppo- 
site the  present  residence  of  Miss  Lucy  Wood.  Col. 
Sheldon's  headquarters  were  at  the  house  of  Esquire 
Gilbert,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  north  of  South 
Salem  Meeting-House,  on  the  road  to  Upper  Salem. 
Joshua  King  (General  King,  of  Ridgelield,  Conn.), 
then  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  Sheldon's  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Horse,  had  charge  of  headquarters  at 
Squire  Gilbert's  September  24,  1780.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  an  adjutant  and  guard  ar- 
rived from  Colonel  Jamison's  headquarters  at  North 
Castle  with  a  prisoner  who  called  himself  John 
Anderson,  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  deliver 
to  Colonel  Sheldon  for  safe  keeping.  Accordingly, 
Lieutenant  King  took  charge  of  him.  Though  the 
prisoner's  garments  were  soiled  and  travel-stained,  he 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  gentleman.  Lieuten- 
ant King  was  being  shaved  when  the  prisoner  arrived, 
and  when  the  valet  had  finished  with  him,  he  politely 
asked  Mr.  Anderson  if  the  like  operation  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  him.  The  prisoner  readily  accepted 
the  offer,  and  when  the  powder  began  to  Hy  from  his 
hair  Lieutenant  King  was  convinced  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  person  in  charge.  After  the  shaving  and  1 
hair-dressing  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Anderson 
asked  the  privilege  of  retiring  to  a  bed,  that  his  soihd  i 
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linen  might  be  washed.  Lieutenant  King  replied 
that  it  would  not  l>e  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  lied, 
as  whatever  change  he  might  desire  was  at  his  ser-  ' 
vice.  With  many  thanks  the  pris  ncr  availed  him- 
self of  the  offer,  and  soon  reappeared,  his  condition 
very  much  improved.  As  much  as  was  consistent 
with  their  respective  positions,  these  two  became 
friendly.  They  occupied  the  same  room  and  the  j 
same  bed.  The  room  being  small,  the  prisoner  asked 
Lieutenant  King  if  they  could  not  walk  in  the  door- 
yard.  His  request  was  granted,  and  they  walked  and 
talked  together.  The  prisoner  appeared  nervous  and 
anxious,  and  at  last  remarked  that  he  must  make  a 
confidant  of  some  one,  and  knew  no  more  proper  per- 
son than  the  lieutenant.  He  then  told  him  his  true 
name  was  John  Andre,  that  he  was  a  British  officer, 
etc.  He  requested  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  to 
General  Washington  the  letter  to  be  found  in  this 
volume  on  page  207. 

After  the  latter  was  despatched  to  General  Washing-  j 
ton  his  mind  seemed  relieved.  He  drew  an  amusing 
sketch  of  himself  and  his  escort,  and  presented  it  to 
the  officers  with  the  remark  that  "  It  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  escorted  to  my  present 
quarters." 

About  midnight  the  express  returned  with  orders 
from  General  Washington  to  Colonel  Sheldon  to  send 
Major  Andre  to  headquarters  immediately.  Lieuten- 
ant King  started  with  him  at  once,  though  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  and  the  night  was  dark.  Before  he 
arrived  at  Upper  Salem  Meeting-House  he  met 
another  express  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  officer  who 
had  Andre  in  charge,  directing  him  what  route  to  take 
and  disclosing  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  etc.  After 
they  arrived  at  headquarters  Lieutenant  King  re- 
mained with  the  prisoner  until  his  execution,  even 
walking  with  him  to  the  gallows. 

In  1817  a  friend  wrote  to  General  King  asking  him 
for  the  exact  facts  in  relation  to  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  Andre.  The  general's  reply,  though  often 
requested  for  publication,  was  never  made  public  un- 
til 1878,  when  it  was  published  in  Teller's  ';  History 
of  Ridgefield  "  as  follows: 

"  Ridgefield,  June  17,  1817. 

"Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  9th  is  before  me.  I  have  noted  the  con- 
tents and  am  sorry  to  express  the  indignation  I  feel  at  the  idea  of  being 
obliged  to  translate  a  foreign  language  to  obtain  a  true  history  of  any 
part  of  our  revolution.  The  facts,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
I  will  state  to  the  best  of  my  ability  or  recollection. 

"Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart  I  never  saw  before  or  since  that 
event.  I  know  nothing  about  them.  The  time  and  place  where  they 
stopped  Maj or  Andre  seem  to  justify  the  character  you  have  drawn  of 
them.  The  truth  is,  to  the  imprudence  of  the  man,  and  not  the  patriot- 
ism of  anyone,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  capture  of  Major  Andre.  I  was  the 
first  and  only  Officer  who  had  charge  of  him  whilst  at  the  Head  Quarters 
of  2d  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  which  was  then  at  Esquire  Gilbert's 
in  South  Salem.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  adjutant  and  four  men  be 
longing  to  the  Connecticut  Militia,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Jamison,  from  the  lines  near  Tarrytown,  a  character  under  the  disguised 
name  of  John  Anderson.  He  looked  somewhat  like  a  reduced  gentleman. 
His  small  clothes  were  Nankin,  with  long  white  top  boots,  in  part  his 
undress  military  suit.  His  coat  purple,  with  gold  lace,  worn  somewhat 
threadbare,  with  small  brimmed  tarnished  beaver  on  his  head.  He  wore 
his  hair  in  a  queue,  with  long,  black  band,  and  his  clothes  somewhat- 


dirty.  In  this  garb  I  took  charge  of  him.  After  breakfast  my  Barber 
came  in  to  dress  me,  after  which  I  requested  him  to  undergo  the  same 
operation,  which  be  did.  When  the  ribbon  was  taken  from  his  hair  I 
observed  it  full  of  powder.  This  ciicumstance,  with  others  that  occurred, 
induced  me  to  believe  I  had  no  ordinary  person  in  charge.  He  requested 
permission  to  take  abed,  whilst  his  shirt  and  small  clothes  could  lie 
washed.  I  told  him  that  was  needless,  for  a  change  was  at  his  service, 
which  he  accepted.  We  were  close  pent  up  in  a  bed-room  with  a  guard 
at  the  door  and  window.  There  was  a  spacious  yard  before  the  door 
which  he  desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  walk  in  with  inc.  I  accord- 
ingly disposed  of  my  guard  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  escape.  While 
walking  together  he  observed  he  must  make  a  confidant  of  somebody, 
and  he  knew  not  a  more  proper  person  than  myself,  as  I  had  appeared  to  be- 
friend  a  stranger  in  distress.  After  settling  the  point  between  ourselves, 
he  told  uie  who  he  was  and  gave  mea  short  account  of  himself  from  the 
time  he  was  taken  at  St.  John's,  in  1775,  to  that  time.  He  requested 
pen  and  ink  and  Wrote  immediately  to  Gen1.  Washington,  declaring  who 
he  was.  About  midnight  the  express  returned  with  orders  from  Gen1 
Washington  to  Col.  Sheldon  to  send  Major  Andre  immediately  to  Head- 
quarters. I  started  with  him  and  before  1  got  to  North  Salem  Meeting- 
house met  another  express  with  a  letter  directed  to  the  Officer  who  had 
Major  Andre  in  charge  and  which  letter  directed  a  circuitous  route  to 
Head  Quarters,  for  fear  of  recapture,  and  gave  an  account  of  Arnold's 
desertion,  ic,  with  directions  to  forward  the  letter  to  Col.  Sheldon.  1 
did  so,  and  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  journey  I  was  joined  by  Capt. 
Hoodgers  first,  and,  after,  by  Major  Talmage  and  Capt,  Rogers.  Having 
given  you  this  clue,  I  proceed  with  the  Major's  own  story.  He  said  he 
came  up  the  North  river  in  the  Sloop  of  war  'Vulture'  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  a  person  by  Hag  of  truce.  That  was  not,  however,  accomplished. 
Of  course  he  had  to  come  ashore  in  a  skill',  and  after  he  had  done  his 
business  the  wind  was  so  high,  the  Dutchman  who  took  him  ashore 
dare  not  venture  to  return  him  on  board. 

"  The  night  following  the  Militia  had  lined  the  shore  so  that  no  at- 
tempt would  be  safely  made.  Consequently  he  was  furnished,  after 
changing  his  clothes,  with  a  Continental  horse  and  General  Arnold's 
pass,  and  was  to  take  a  route  by  Peekskill,  Crumpond,  l'ine's  Bridge, 
Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Ac,  to  New  York. 

"  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  him  on  his  route  until  he  arrived  at 
the  last  place,  except  at '  rumpond.  He  told  me  his  hair  stood  erect  and 
his  heart  was  in  his  mouth  on  meeting  Col.  Samuel  B.  Webb,  of  our 
army,  plump  in  the  face.  An  acquaintance  of  his  said  that  Col.  Stod- 
dert  knew  him  and  he  thought  that  he  was  gone,  but  they  kept  moving 
along  and  soon  passed  each  other.  He  then  thought  himself  past  all  danger, 
and  w  hile  ruminating  on  bis  good  luck  and  hair-breadth  escapes  he  was 
assailed  by  three  bushmen,  near  Tarrytown,  who  ordere  him  to  stand. 
He  said  to  them,  'I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  belong  to  the  lower  party.' 
'  We  do,"  says  one.  'So  do  I,'  says  he,  'and  by  the  token  of  this  ring 
and  key  you  will  let  me  pass.  I  am  a  British  Officer  on  business  of  im- 
portance and  must  not  be  detained.'  One  of  them  took  his  watch  from 
him  and  then  ordered  him  to  dismount.  The  moment  that  was  done  he 
said  he  found  he  was  mistaken  :  he  must  shift  his  tone.  He  says,  '  I  am 
happy,  gentlemen,  to  find  I  am  mistaken.  You  belong  to  the  upper  party 
and  so  do  I,  and  to  convince  you  of  it,  here  is  Gen1  Arnold's  pass,' 
handing  it  to  them.  'Damn  Arnold's  pass,'  said  they.  'You 
said  you  were  a  British  Officer.  Where  is  your  money  ? 
'Gentlemen,  I  have  none  about  me,  he  replied.  'You  a  British  Officer 
with  a  gold  watch  and  no  money  !  let  us  search  him.'  They  did  so,  but 
found  none.  Says  one,  '  He  has  got  his  money  in  his  boots  ;  let's  have 
them  off  and  see.'  They  took  off  his  boots  and  there  they  found  his 
papers,  but  no  money.  They  then  examined  his  saddle,  but  found  none. 
He  said  he  saw  they  had  such  a  thirst  for  money  he  would  put  them  in 
the  way  to  get  it,  if  they  would  be  directed  by  him.  He  asked  lhem  to 
name  their  sum  to  deliver  him  at  King's  Bridge.  They  answered  him  in 
this  way,  '  If  we  deliver  you  at  King's  Bridge  we  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Sugar  House  and  you  will  save  your  money.'  He  says,  '  If  you  will  not 
trust  my  honor,  two  of  you  may  stay  w  ith  me  and  one  shall  go  w  ith  the 
letter  I  will  w  rite.  Nam  your  sum.'  The  sum  agreed  upon  I  cannot 
recollect,  whether  it  was  5nu  or  10(H)  guineas,  but  I  think  the  latter  was 
the  sum.  They  held  a  consultation  a  considerable  time  and  finally  they 
told  him  if  he  wrote  a  party  would  be  sent  out  to  take  them  and  then 
they  should  all  be  prisoners.  They  said  they  had  concluded  to  take  him 
to  the  Commanding  officer  on  the  lines.  They  did  BO  and  retained  the 
watch  until  General  Washington  sent  for  them  to  Tappan,  when  the 
watch  was  restoied  to  Major  Andre. 

"Thus,  you  see,  had  money  been  at  command  after  the  imprudent  con- 
fession of  Major  Andre,  or  any  security  given  that  the  British  would 
have  put  confidence  in,  he  might  have  passed  on  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
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Headquarb  i-  with  all  his  i-  and  Arnold's  |>ass  iutu  the  bargain.  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  Been  a  true  statement  of  this  business  in  any 
history  that  ha*  fallen  into  my  hands.  If  my  memory  serve*  me  Ar- 
nold solicited  and  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point  in  consequence 
of  his  being  an  invalid,  and  the  reason  why  his  negociations'were  not  com- 
pleted by  flag  or  truce,  I  will  state  what  Genera]  Washington  told  the 
French  embassador  Luzerne.  He  stated  on  his  route  to  Hartford,  that 
he  dined  with  General  Arnold  at  Haverstraw,  at  Joshua  Smith's,  where 
Arnold  and  Andre  met.  General  Arnold  showed  him  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Robinson  directed  to  General  Israel  Putnam,  or  Officer  Commanding 
West  Point,  requesting  an  interview  by  flag  on  business  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  General  Arnold  asked  Gen'  Washington 
if  he  should  go  and  hear  w  hat  lie  hail  to  say.  General  Washington  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  very  improper  for  the  Commander  in  chief  of  a 
post  to  meet  anybody  himself.  He  could  send  a  trusty  baud  if  he  thought 
proper.  But  he  added,  '  I  had  no  more  suspicion  of  Arnold  than  1  had 
of  myself.'  This  accounts  for  Major  Andre's  failure  to  negociate  by  flag 
and  his  subsequent  movements.  I  have  thus  complied  w  ith  your  request, 
giving  you  such  facts,  viz.  :  what  I  had  from  the  mouth  of  Major 
Andre  and  what  I  heard  Gen1  Washington  tell  the  French  Minister  soon 
after  the  execution  of  Andre." 

Ten  years  ago  the  Gilbert  mansion,  where  Andre 
was  confined  during  his  stay  in  LowerSalem,  was  still 
standing,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Hon.  John 
Jay  to  preserve  this  Revolutionary  relic.  But  for 
some  reason  the  payments  were  not  made  and  Mr. 
Linus  Hoyt,  the  owner,  took  down  the  building  and 
removed  the  material. 

Josiah  Gilbert,  the  original  owner  of  the  building, 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Salem  (Lewisboro'). 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Gilbert,  of  Stratford,  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  with  a  fair  edu- 
cation for  those  days.  From  the  first  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  the  church. 
At  the  first  town-meeting,  held  in  1747,  he  was  elected 
town  treasurer,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  for 
many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  eighteen  mem- 
bers to  form  the  "  Church  of  Christ "  in  Salem,  which 
is  now  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  and  the  only  one  in  the  town  for 
many  years.  Meetings  of  the  town  and  of  the  church 
were  frequently  called  at  his  house.  Mr.  (Jilbert's 
advice  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  church  or 
the  public  welfare  was  always  sought  for  and  fol- 
lowed. He  died  October  20,  1781,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  His  dust  mingles  with  the  mold  of  the 
little  graveyard  where,  at  eventide,  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  spire  of  the  church  he  loved  so  well  falls 
softly  on  the  mound  that  marks  his  last  resting- 
place. 

Abijah  Gilbert,  son  of  Josiah,  was  elected  town 
clerk  April  f>,  17.r>6.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1771,  he  was 
elected  supervisor  and  town  clerk  and  held  both 
:>fliccs  continuously  until  lie  was  relieved  of  the  duties 
of  town  clerk  by  Jacob  Gilbert,  April  3,  17!»2.  The 
office  of  supervisor  he  continued  to  hold  until  1807. 
lie  was  a  man  of  education,  of  sound  judgment  and 
an  excellent  penman,  as  the  town  records  show. 
Benajah  Gilbert,  a  son  of  Josiah  Gilbert,  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Lewis- 
boro'. 

The  Reynolds  family,  of  Lewisboro',  also  took  a 


prominent  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  late 
Alvah  Reynolds,  better  known  as  Deacon  Reynolds] 
of  Lewisboro',  was  a  son  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Reynolds,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  White 
Plains  and  Ridgefield,  and  was  finally  captured  while 
on  guard  by  the  British  Light  Horse  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Simcoe.  After  two  years  and  four  months' 
imprisonment  he  was  released  and  returned  to  the 
homestead  at  Lewisboro,  where  his  son  Alvah  was 
born  September  23,  17i>ti.  The  latter  resided  at  Lew- 
isboro till  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  to  the  town  of  Yonkers.  Here 
he  purchased  the  farm  of  John  Underbill,  whose 
grandmother  had  received  the  property  by  grant  from 
the  British  government.  After  living  for  ten  years 
upon  the  place  he  sold  it  to  James  Chambers  and  re- 
moved to  another  farm  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
town  of  East  Chester.  Here  he  resided  for  nineteen, 
years,  till  1872,  when  he  returned  to  Lewisboro,  where 
he  died  May  (J,  1881.  Mr.  Reynolds  married  Pbebe 
Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Field,  a  landed  proprietor  of 
the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  with  whom  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  strictly  religious  man,  a  Baptist  in  his 
church  connection,  and  very  liberal  in  his  gifts  to 
benevolent  objects.  He  helped  to  build  the  Bap- 
tist Churches  of  Yonkers,  Tarrytown,  Mount  Vernon 
and  New  Rochelle.  In  the  churches  of  New 
Rochelle  and  Lewisboro  he  held  the  office  o£ 
deacon. 

He  had  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two 
sons,— Mary  E.,  Elmira  C,  Thomas  F.  and  George 
W.,  all  of  whom  are  married  and  still  survive. 

James  Brown,  one  of  the  prominent  figures  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  was  the  son  of  James 
Brown,  gentleman,  of  Norwalk,  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Ridge- 
field. It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March  31, 
1729,  the  proprietors  of  Ridgefield  released  to  Jamea 
Brown,  of  Norwalk,  one  of  their  number,  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Oblong,  along  the  twenty-mile  line.  On  this  land 
he  erected  a  dwelling-house,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ridgefield 
to  Bedford,  opposite  the  present  residence  of  Miss 
Lucy  Wood.  Into  this  house  moved  his  son, 
James  Brown,  Jr.,  and  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  potash  for  the  West  India  trade.  The  works 
stood  near  a  swamp  south  of  his  residence  and 
the  labor  was  all  performed  by  negro  slaves,  who 
lived  in  log  huts  near  the  potash  works.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  building  in  which  the  business  was  carried 
'  on  is  still  to  be  seen.  Near  by  is  the  finest  spring  of 
pure  water  to  be  found  in  the  town.  At  the  death 
,  of  James  Brown,  Sr.,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son, 
,  James  Brown,  "  the  dwelling  he  now  lives  in  at  Salem, 
I  and  all  the  lands  I  have  which  lyeth  north  of  the 
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road  or  highway  leading  from  Ridgefield  to  Bedford  ; 
also  my  negro  Lucas  and  his  son  Dyar."  Also  to  his 
sons  James  and  Samuel  the  barn  standing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Ridgefield  to  Bed- 
ford, with  one-half  the  land  lying  "  on  the  south  side 
of  said  road,  which  is  bounded  south  by  a  pond  called 
Cross  Pond,  to  be  divided  between  them  so  as  to  make 
it  equal  between  them,  or  near  as  may  be  Quality 
and  Quantity,"  etc.  He  also  gave  to  his  daughter,  Jo- 
anna Brown,  his  negro  man  Cato  and  "the  wench  he 
hath  now  married.  Likewise  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  daughter  Joanna  one  cow  and  calf  such  as  she 
shall  chose  and  my  young  mair  colt  which  came 
from  my  old  black  pacing  mair,"  etc. 

James  Brown  was 
elected  supervisor  of 
Salem,  April  7,  1752, 
and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  King  and 
the  Church  of  England. 
At  his  death  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  ot 
his  nephew,  Samuel  B. 
Isaacs,  and  from  his  heirs 
to  Aaron  Hull,  who  sold 
it  to  Wakeman  B.  Wood, 
who  built  a  new  house 
and  took  down  the  old 
Brown  mansion.  The 
last  of  the  slaves  was 
"  Old  Tower,"  who  re- 
sided in  a  hut  under 
Tower  Hill.  He  per- 
ished in  the  great 
Christmas  snow-storm  of 
fell. 

On  the  corner  where 
the  New  Canaan  road 
leaves  the  road  leading 
from  South  Salem  post- 
office  to  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  stands  the  Keeler  mansion, 
erected  in  1788  by  Jeremiah  Keeler,  whose  grand- 
father, Timothy  Keeler,  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Ridgefield.  The  house  is  a  large  two- 
story  structure,  with  an  immense  stone  chimney  in  the 
centre.  The  massive  hewn  oak  timbers  placed  in  the 
building  ninety-eight  years  ago  are  still  as  sound 
and  free  from  decay  as  when  they  were  brought  from 
the  forest. 

Jeremiah  Keeler  was  a  soldier  ot  the  Revolution, 
born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  May  6, 17<i0.  In  April,  1777, 
when  young  Keeler  was  not  yetseventeen,  he  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Ridgefield,  which  so  aroused  the  patri- 
otism in  his  soul  that  he  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or  during  the 


war.  After  serving  for  three  years  in  the  "Connecti- 
cut Line,"  he  was  selected,  with  other  young  men,  by 
Baron  Steuben,  for  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  then 
forming  for  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  who  was  to  fur- 
nish them  with  uniforms  and  equipments  of  the  latest 
French  style.  The  brigade  was  formed  and  drilled 
under  the  eye  of  the  baron,  and  in  the  new  French 
uniforms  made  an  imposing  appearance.  Mr.  Keeler 
soon  rose  to  be  orderly  sergeant  of  Captain  Chap- 
man's company.  In  1781  the  brigade  marched  to 
Virginia  to  oppose  Arnold,  who  was  making  a  raid 
in  that  State.  Instead  of  meeting  Arnold,  they  met 
Cornwallis.  After  a  number  of  skirmishes,  marches- 
and  counter-marches    they  drove   Cornwallis  into 

Yorktown,  where  he  was 
held  until  the  arrival 
of  Washington  and  the 
army  from  the  north. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  fleet  to  blockade 
the  mouth  of  the  James 
River,  began  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  Two  British 
redoubts  in  front  of  York- 
town  greatly  annoyed  the 
American  lines.  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  cap- 
ture them.  Lafayette's 
light  infantry  brigade 
was  selected  to  storm 
one,  a  French  brigade 
the  other.  One  dark, 
stormy  night  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  fall  in, 
and  silentl  ,  through 
rain  and  inky  darkness, 
with  unloaded  muskets 
and  fixed  bayonets,  they 
marched  toward  the  fort. 
Close  under  the  walls 
they  halted  for  a  moment 
to  allow  the  axe-men  to 
clear  away  the  abattis. 
The  noise  of  the  axes 
alarmed  the  British.  The  sentry  hailed  them,  fired 
his  musket  and  ran.  The  word  came  "  forward 
at  double  quick  !"  and  with  a  cheer,  through  a  mur- 
derous fire,  the  brigade  went  over  the  walls,  and  the 
fort  was  captured.  Sergeant  Keeler  was  the  second 
man  to  jump  into  the  fort.  For  his  gallantry  on  this 
occasion,  and  for  the  skill  and  energy  he  displayed  in 
re-forming  his  company  after  the  capture,  to  be  ready 
to  repel  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the 
enemy,  he  received  the  thanks  of  General  Lafayette. 
He  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  his 
vivid  description  of  that  eventful  day  and  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  French  army  on  that  occa- 
sion was  very  interesting.  Though  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  virtually   ended  the  war,  he  remained 
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faithfully  at  his  post  until  the  army  was  disbanded  in 
L788.  When  he  received  his  discharge  in  Virginia, 
an  a  testimonial  of  regard  for  a  faithful  and 
courageous  soldier,  he  was  presented  with  the  ] 
sword  he  had  carried  through  the  various  re- 
verses and  successes  of  the  "  Lafayette  Brigade 
of  Light  Infantry."  With  his-  sword  as  a  staff, 
Mr.  Keeler  marched  home  to  Ridgefield.  In  the  i 
winter  of  1784-85  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  taught 
school.  In  1787  he  commenced  the  construction  of 
the  Keeler  mansion,  which  he  completed  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1788,  he  married  I 
Huldah  Hull,  of  Limestone  District,  Ridgefield,  first  j 
cousin  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  moved  into  his  new  house. 
.Mr.  Keeler  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  South  Salem,  and  for  many  years  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  February  9, 1853,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three.  Mr.  Keeler's  children  numbered 
eleven.  Huldah  G.  married  John  Bouton  ;  Timothy 
H.  settled  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  died;  Sallie  M. 
married  Newman  Mead  ;  Anna  Maria  married  Alfred 
Avery  ;  Jeremiah  W.  died  in  South  Carolina ;  Thad- 
deus  H.  married  Laura  A.  Avery  and  lived  and  died 
on  the  old  homestead;  John  Ely  is  now  living  in 
Brooklyn.  The  rest  of  the  children  died  young.  At 
the  old  mansion  may  still  be  seen  the  sword  which 
was  presented  to  Sergeant  Keeler,  and  the  family 
Bible,  containing  the  family  records  of  Jeremiah 
Keeler  and  his  father,  at  the  head  of  which  is  this 
memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Keeler: 
'"  Jeremiah  Keeler  had  this  Holy  Book  from  the  Es- 
tate of  his  deceased  father  on  ye  16th  April,  1799." 
In  a  little  cemetery  near  the  old  mansion,  around  a 
tine  monument,  sleep  the  remains  of  a  number  of 
the  Keeler  family. 

The  Keeler  family  has  a  somewhat  remarkable 
record  for  longevity,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Aaron  Keeler  died  December  31,  1811,  at  the  age  of 
titty-one,  leaving  a  widow  and  eleven  children.  One 
child  died  before  the  father  and  one  was  born  after 
his  death,  so  that  the  family  numbered  thirteen 
children,  as  follows:  Nancy,  born  December  4,  1791, 
died  December  21,  1884;  John,  born  January  14, 
1793,  died  February  20,  1868;  Jeremiah,  born  June 
22,  1794,  died  January  21,  I860;  Lois,  born  May  22, 
1796,  still  living;  Esther,  born  February  26, 1 70S,  still 
living  ;  Anna,  born  January  25,  1*00,  died  May  23, 
1820  ;  Abbie,  born  August  5,  1801,  died  April  5, 1864 ; 
Mary,  born  February  15,  1803,  still  living:  Harriet, 
born  April  8,  1804,  died  June  21,  1808;  Lewis,  bom 
May  5,  1806,  still  living;  Sallie,  born  November  5, 
1807,  still  living;  Eli,  born  September  18,  1810, 
still  living  ;.\aron,  born  August  17,  1812.  still  living. 

Sylvanus  Ferris,  another  Revolutionary  worthy, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
August  10,  1737.  He  married  Mary  Mead,  who  was 
also  born  in  Greenwich,  September  10,1743.  They 
lived  in  their  native  town  prosperous  and  happy  till 
the  outbreaking  of  the  Revolut ionarv  War,  when  Mr. 


Ferris,  espousing  the  cause  of  freedom,  became  ob- 
noxious to  his  Tory  neighbors.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  persecuted  in  Greenwich  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  sold  out  what  the  Tories  and  Cowboys 
had  left  him,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1782, 
purchased  from  Eli  Bundle  the  farm  now  owned  by- 
Mr.  Lawson.  The  house  stands  nearly  opposite  the 
Lewisboro  post-office.  He  moved  his  family  there 
immediately,  and  commenced  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  keeping  a  country  hotel.  The  house  was 
known  to  travelers  as  an  inn  until  1815.  Mrs.  Ferris, 
with  saddle-bags  filled  with  stockings  of  her  own  and 
neighbors'  knitting,  made  annual  visits  to  the  city 
of  New  York  on  horseback,  disposed  of  the  goods, , 
purchased  such  articles  as  herself  and  neighbors  need- 
ed, and  brought  what  she  could  home  with  her.  On] 
one  of  these  visits  Mrs.  Ferris  pulled  a  sprout  from 
one  of  the  large  black  walnut  trees  north  of  Harlem 
Bridge  for  a  whip.  When  she  reached  her  home  she. 
planted  it,  and  the  immensetree  that  grew  from  it  can 
now  be  seen  at  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Ferris' 
family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Seven  of  them  were  born  in  Greenwich  and  two  in 
Salem.  Henry,  the  eldest,  settled  in  Cato  Four  Cor- 
ners, Cayuga  County,  New  York.  His  two  sons, 
Justice  and  Thatcher,  became  prominent  men  in  pol- 
itics and  in  the  arlairs  of  the  town,  and  served  in  the 
Legislature.  Sylvanus  married  Sarah  Olmstead,  of 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
moved  to  Norway,  New  York,  where  he  became  highly 
respected  for  his  integrity  and  sound  judgment.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  w  here  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Gideon  lived  and  died  on 
the  old  homestead.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present 
Mr.  C.  M.  Ferris,  now  of  Norwalk.  the  first  postmas- 
ter at  Lewisboro.  James  moved  to  Neweomerstown, 
Ohio.  Molly  married  a  Hayes  and  Hannah  a  Ray- 
mond, and  moved  to  Charlton,  New  York.  Sarah 
married  a  Morgan  and  lived  in  Wilton,  Connecticut. 
Betsy  married  a  Mr.  Darling  and  lived  a  number  of 
years  in  Reading,  Connecticut;  then  moved  to  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Cyrus  M.  Ferris,  of  Norwalk,  has  in  his 
possession  a  watch  which  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father, Sylvanus,  who  carried  it  through  the  Indian 
Wars  and  the  campaign  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crowi 
Point.  When  the  Tories  made  a  raid  on  him  he 
saved  his  watch  by  burying  it  in  the  ashes  behind  the 
back-log.  The  watch,  which  he  purchased  in  1754,  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  Meade1  family  came  originally  from  Somer- 
setshire, or  Devonshire,  into  County  Es*ex,  England 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  u.  i>.  1422  , 
and  first  settled  at  "  Elindon."  There  seems  to  have 
been  eight  distinct  families  of  the  name  in  England, 
known  by  their  respective  coats-of-arms,  four  having 
the  Pelican,  and  four  the  Trefoil  as  their  heraldic  design 

•  From  griienlop.v  of  the  Mead  family,  by  R*t.  J.  11.  II.  Pe  Mill*. 
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A  number  of  distinguished  individuals  were  num- 
bered among  these  English  families;  among  others, 
Rev.  Matthew  Mead,  a  celebrated  non-conformist  di- 
vine in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  son,  Dr. 
Richard,  who  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
King  George  II.,  and  who  first  praeticed  inoculation 
in  England.  The  name  is  spelled  both  with  and 
without  the  final  "e."  The  Earl  of  Clan-William 
line  always  used  the  "  e."  That  family  is  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  is  the  one  from  which  the  Meades 
of  Virginia  are  derived.  In  England  the  spelling 
was  variable. 

The  family  in  this  country,  at  least  that  portion 
which  settled  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  pre- 
served the  tradition  that  two  brothers  came  over  from 
England  and  that  one  stopped  at  the  eastward  while 
the  other  came  to  "  Horse-neck  "  (Greenwich),  Conn. 
The  tradition  is  possibly  correct,  as  a  Gabriel  Mead 
and  David  Mead  settled  in  Lexington,  Mass.  Gabriel 
was  born  in  1587  and  died  in  1666,  aged  seventy -nine. 
A  son,  Israel,  was  born  in  1639  and  there  were  several 
daughters.  David  was  possibly  also  a  son  of  Gabriel, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the  will.' 

The  first  record  of  any  Mead  in  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  is  the  following  in  Stamford  town 
records  : 

"December  7,  1641,  William  Mayd  received  from  the  Town  of  Stam- 
ford a  house  lot  anil  five  acres  of  land." 

The  date  1641  agrees  with  the  Lexington  dates  and 
seems  to  bear  out  the  tradition  of  the  family  as  men- 
tioned. This  William  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Meads.  We  have  record  of  three  children, 
though  there  were  probably  four.  A  son  who  died  in 
1657-58  is  noted  in  Huntington's  "History  of  Stam- 
ford." 

The  three  children  of  William,  of  whom  we  have 
record,  are  Joseph,  born  1630,  died  1690  ;  Martha,  mar- 
ried John  Richardson,  of  Stamford;  and  John,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Greenwich  Meads.  Both  Joseph  and  John 
were  settled  for  a  time  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
but  they  afterwards  removed  to  Fairfield  County,  and 
located  there.  John  purchased  land  of  Richard  Crab 
and  the  deed  is  dated  October  26,  1660.  The  de- 
scendants of  William  are  practically  innumerable. 

The  Westchester  County  branch  was  established  in 
the  town  of  Lewisboro,  (then  South  Salem),  about  the 
year  1776  by  Col.  Enoch  Mead,  a  brother  of  Major- 
General  Ebenezer  Mead,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  Col. 
Mead  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Miss  Jemima 
Mead,  daughter  of  Caleb  Mead,  of  Greenwich,  who 
was  in  her  twentieth  year.  He  and  his  young  bride 
made  a  journey  of  exploration  up  into  Massachusetts, 
on  horseback,  but  returned  and  settled  on  a  ridge 
traversed  by  the  New  York  and  Albany  Post  road, 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  Lake  Waccabuc.    Here  he 


'The  historian  of  the  Lexington  family  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  two  families,  though  the  dates  of  settlement 
agree  very  nearly. 


built  a  log  house  in  which  he  was  still  living  when 
the  war  of  Independence  broke  out,  and  in  which  was 
born  his  oldest  son,  Col.  Solomon  Mead,  but  from 
which  he  soon  removed  to  the  house,  still  standing, 
which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  his  descendants. 
I  Col.  Enoch  Mead  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  his  wife,  who  long  survived  him,  was  a 
woman  of  heroic  resolution  and  indomitable  courage. 
Many  traditions  are  preserved  in  the  family  of  their 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  national 
cause  and  of  the  risks  they  ran — of  the  swift  horse 
which  had  to  be  kept  in  the  cellar  ;  of  the  repulse  of 
a  band  of  marauding  cowboys  by  the  youthful  mat  roru 
alone,  except  for  an  infant  child  and  a  negro  slave 
boy  ;  of  the  flight  of  the  little  household  into  the 
woods  at  the  rumored  approach  of  the  enemy.  Col. 
Enoch  Mead  served  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  his 
brother,  the  general,  but  managed,  while  the  war  was 
still  in  progress,  to  get  his  new  house  built  for  his 
young  wife.  Here  their  family  of  nine  children 
were  born,  six  of  them  living  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
the  other  three  dying  in  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Here  the  oldest  son,  Colonel  Solomon,  died  in  1870,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two  years.  The  place  is  now 
known  as  "Elmdon." 

Colonel  Solomon  was,  like  his  father,  a  man  of  un- 
common ability,  and  through  his  long  life  his  services 
were  in  constant  demand  as  a  friendly  adviser  and 
arbitrator.  He  also  married  very  young,  wedding,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  Miss  Eunice  Gilbert,  aged  nine- 
teen. The  oldest  son  of  this  youthful  couple,  Jacob 
Gilbert  Mead,  died  at  his  place,  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  northward,  in  1884,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four.  Colonel  Solomon,  as  were  his  parents 
and  a  number  of  his  children,  was  buri  1  in  the  fam- 
ily burying-ground,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  his  former  residence. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  farm  was  formerly  that 
of  Cortlandt  Manor,— the  so-called  twenty-mile  line, 
which  divided  it  from  Connecticut;  and  the  rude 
monument  erected  by  the  commissioners  in  1734,  to 
mark  an  angle  of  the  line,  is  still  standing  in  the 
stone  wall  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  second  son,  Alfred  (or,  as  he  always,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  spelled  it,  Alphred),  was  estab- 
lished a  little  way  down  the  road  and  before  many 
years  eight  comfortable  houses  in  succession,  on  as 
many  flourishing  farms,  were  occupied  by  members  of 
the  family,  all  bearing  the  family  name,  so  that  the  road 
became  known  as  Mead  Street.  The  first  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Salem  was  Parson 
Solomon  Mead,  who  was  an  uncle  of  Colonel  Enoch 
Mead.  He  was  settled  May  19,  1752,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1812,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  was  very  eccentric  and 
grew  more  so  as  age  increased  upon  him.  Many 
amusing  stories  have  been  told  of  his  peculiarities. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  South  Salem,  and  a 
neat  tombstone  marks  his  resting-place. 
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Tliere  is  another  and  apparently  a  distinct  family  of 
Meads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Waccabuc  and 
Waccai>UC  .Mountain.  The  first  one  of  this  family 
was  Charles  Mead,  who  was  born  in  Oreenwich  and 
for  many  years  worked  on  the  farm  of  Deacon  Abra- 
ham Mead,  also  an  uncle  of  Colonel  Enoch.  As  this 
Charles  was  born  in  1743,  and  appears  to  have  been 
over  forty  years  of  age  when  he  married,  he  could  not 
have  gone  to  South  Salem  earlier  than  1788.  His 
parentage  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  his  descend- 
ants are  many. 

The  following  genealogy  is  that  of  the  family  of 
William,  who  settled  in  Stamford  in  1641. 

"  II.  Joseph2,  son  of  William',  b.  1G30,  m.  Mary  Brown,  of  Stamford, 
anil  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  — 1  Zachariah3,  who  died  without 
issue  ;  2  Joseph3,:!  Daniel1,  4  EUaha*,  6  Richard3,  and  G  Mary*. 

2  Joseph3,  m.  Sarah  ,  and  had, — 

(1)  Sarah*,  m.  Benj.  Stehbings,  of  Hidgefield— 10  children. 

(2)  Joseph*. 

(3)  Theophilus*,  m.  Abigail  Wescoat.  and  hails  children,— Azor5,  Abi- 
gail'. Mary',  Esther'",  Rachel5,  Martha',  Sarah5,  Theophilus'. 

(4)  Jeremiah*,  m.  Hannah  St.  John,  and  had  7  children,— ("apt.  Tbad- 
deus5,  Stephen5,  Hannah5,  Matthew5,  I'hebe5,  Jeremiah5,  Sarah5. 

(.">)  Zachariah*,  m.  Sarah  . 

(C)  Neheniiah,*  ni.  Mehetabel   and  had  nine  children, — Joseph,5 

Zachariah,5  Neheniiah,5  Deborah,5  Lydia,5  Abijah,5  David,5  Daniel.5 
(7)  Israel,*  m.   ■  and  had  one  son,  Joseph.5 

III.  Martha,2  dan.  of  William,1  in.  John  Richardson,  of  Stamford. 
There  appears  no  record  of  children. 

IV.  John,2  son  of  William,1  m.  Hannah  Potter,  of  Stamford,  and  they 
had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  — 1  John,3  2  Joseph,8  3  Hannah,3  4 
Ebenezer,3  5  Jonathan,3  C  David,3  7  Benjamin,3  8  Nathaniel,3  '.I  Samuel,3 
1(1  Abigail,3  11  Elizabeth,)  12  Mary.3 

1  John.3  son  of  John,2  m.  Ruth  Hardy,  of  Stamford.  They  had  four 
children, — 

(1)  John,*  in.  Elizabeth  Lock  wood,  of  North  Greenwich. 

(2)  Jonathan,*  m.  Martha  . 

(3)  Elizabeth.* 

(4)  Nathan,*  who  went  to  Dutchess  County,  locating  at  Anienia. 
John,*  who  m.  Elizabeth  Lockwood  had  six  children,— Gen'l  John,5 

Capt.  Nathaniel,5  Seth,5  ('apt.  Matthew,5  Elizabeth,5  111.  James  Harrow, 
and  Ann,5  m.  Gilbert  Hut  more. 

Gen'l  John,6  son  of  John,*  ni.  1st  Mary  Brush,  of  Huntington,  L.  I., 
and  had  nine  children, — 

1  John;'1  2  Anna,''1  in.  John  Eells  and  had  eight  children  ;  I!  Mary'' 
(twin  sister  to  Anna),  in.  Levi  Hanford  and  had  nine  children  ;  4  Eliza- 
beth,0 m.  Hezekiah  Hobby  had  ten  children,  three  only  lived  to  grow 
up  ;  5  Mary  Ann,6  (1  Alan,'1  7  Seth,"  8  Benjamin,'  9  Walter.6 

Gon'l  John,  m.  2d  Mehetabel,  widow  of  Jonathan  Peek,  dan.  of  

Blackmail ;  by  her  he  had  one  child,— Mehetabel,'1  w  ho  in.  John  Mar- 
shall and  had  one  dau.,  Eliza. 

John,'1  son  of  Gen'l  John.  '  m.  Marv  Cue.  of  Kye,  and  bad  nine  chil- 
dren,— 1  Alice,'  ni.  Peter  Mead  (in  the  line  of  9  Samuel  3) ;  2  Hester,7  ni. 

James  Simmons  ;  :i  Mary,7  in.   Fowler  ;  4  Edward,7  5  James,"  G 

Frances,7  in.  Bloomer,  7  Benjamin,7  died  young,  8  Brush,7  and  9 

John.7 

('apt.  Nathaniel,5  son  of  John,*  brother  of  Gen'l  John,5  in.  1st  Charity 
Bush  and  2d  Hannah  Hobby  Seymour.  They  had  seven  children, — 1 
Jasper,4  2  Nathaniel,'1  3  William,6  4  Charity,6  in.  Joshua  Knapp,  5 
Rachel,6  G  Betsy,6  7  Anna,6  in.  Gilbert  Totten. 

Jasper,6  son  of  ('apt.  Nathaniel,5  in.  Sarah  Mead  (in  the  line  of  4 
Klienezer3).  Their  children  were  eleven  iu  nunitier,— 1  liai  bcl,7  in. 
Abram  Mead  {line  of  Ebenezer),  2  Bush,7  .1  Titus,7  4  Sally,7  in.  Israel 
Mead  (line  of  Ebenezer),  .r>  Shadrach,7  G  Andrew,"  7  Nathaniel.7  s  Charity 

Bush,  in.'  Wm    II.  Mead  (line  of  Elwnezer),  9  Eliza  Ann,7  ni.   

Thompson,  In  Wm.  Titus,7  ||  Daughter,  died  one  year. 

Nathaniel,6  son  of  Nathaniel,'  had  three  sons,  —  Elijah,7  Joseph.7 
Seth. 7 

Willi:  "  son  uf  Nathaniel,5  m.  Hannah  Hobby  and  had  ten  chil- 
dren,—! John,7  2  Charity,7  3  William  Bush,7  4  Nathaniel.7  ;>  Sabrina,7 
G  Itebeeca,7  7  Hhesa  ¥.,'  8  Mary,7  9  Ann,7  In  Gilbert." 

Seth  5  son  of  John,*  ED,  Deborah  Disbrow.  They  had  four  children, — 
Mai  v."  Joseph,'1  Seth,6  Hannah.6 


Capt.  Matthew,'  son  of  John,*  ni.  Mary  Brush.    They  bad  twelve 

children,— 1   Betsy,6  in.   Brown  ;  2  Ruth,'1  m.  Benajah  Bouton  and 

had  eight  children  ;  II  Mary,6  ni.  Alexander  Grigg  ;  4  Matthew  ;  6  5  Justus 
Bush  ; 6  G  Ann.6  m.  Samuel  Denton  and  had  two  children ;  7  Rebecca,6  m. 
1st  Mead,  2d  Gilmore— by  1st  marriage  one  child,  by  2d  two  ;  8  Charity,4 
m.  Walter  Howell  and  had  four  children ;  9  Sally,4  in.  Thaddeus 
rancher;  10  Amos;6  11  Pamelia,"  m.  Stephen  Marshall  and  had  four 
children  ;  12  Bush.6 

Matthew,6  son  of  Capt.  Matthew,5  in.  >w«ncy  Hobby  and  had  nine 
children, — 1  Hannah,7  in.  Hickson  Merritt  and  had  seven  children;  2 
Matthew,7  in.  Hannah  Moody,  no  children  ;  3  Justus  Bush,7  in.  1st 

Nancy  Hanford,  2d           Merritt ;  4  ('lenience.7  m.  Ralph  Ritch  ;  5 

Thomas  II.,7  in.  1st  Sophia  Finch,  2d  Sarah  Edwards,  no  children  ;  G 
Mary,7  in.  John  P.  Anderson  ;  7  Hobby  ;7  8  Ain..s;7  '.'  William  L.7 

Justus  Bush,6  son  of  Capt.  Matthew,5  in.  Polly  Knapp  and  had  ten 
children, — 1  Walter  K.;7  2  Susan,7  m.  Lewis  Eldridge  and  had  four 
children  ;  3  Justus  Bush  ; 7  4  James  ; 7  5  Mary,7  in.  William  Sherwood  ; 
6  Rebecca,  in.  Drake  Marshall  and  had  eight  children;  7  Ann,7  in. 
John  Craft  ;  8  Joseph  G..7  in.  Mary  G.  Taylor;  9  Cornelia,7  m.  William 
Scofield  and  had  nine  children  (the  third,  Cornelia  Ann,  m.  Oliver  D. 
Mead,  ill  the  line  of  Ebenezer);  In  William  H. 

Amos,6  son  of  Capt.  Matthew,5  ni.  Carolina  White  and  had  eleven 
children  :    1  Sally,7  ill.  Hiram  II.  Birdsall  and  had  nine  children,  2  | 
Richard,7  3  Garrett  V.,7  4  Loiza,7  5  Duncan  C.,7  8  Caroline,7  7  Mary,"  8 
George,'  9  John,"  10  Aliuira,7  m.  Charles  Haley,  eight  children,  11  John 
B.7 

Bush,6soii  of  Capt.  Matthew,5  in.  Sarah  Wilson,  and  had  six  children, —  ( 
1  Elizalieth,7  in.  Henry  Ferris,  and  had  two  children  ;  2  Matthew  ; 7  3  By- 
themia,7  in.  Caleb  Holmes;  4  Susan,7  in.  John  Matthews;  5  Sophia,7  ni. 
Joseph  E.  Russell  and  bad  three  children  ;  (1,  William  Henry.7 

Jonathan,*  son  of  John,3  in.  Martha  .    Of  him  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely known. 

Nathan,*  son  of  Joh  n  3  m.  and  went  to  Dutchess  County,  and  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  but  one  son,  Job,  who  located 
at  "  Nine  Partners  "  and  contributed  toward  the  building  of  the  ''Red 
Mee ting-House  "  in  Amenta,  built  in  1758. 

Job,5  son  of  Nathan,*  m.  Mercy  King  and  had  1  Rebecca,6  m.  Warren  1 
Williams  ;  2  Job  ;  6  3  Nathan;6  4  Mercy,6  in.  John  Garusey  and  had 
three  children  ;  5  Joshua.6 

Job,6  son  of  Job,5  in.  Ruth  Hibbard  and  had  1  Nancy.7  m.  Daniel 
Uenjamin,  who  had  six  children  ;  2  Sarah,7  in.  Ambrose  Smith  ;  :s  Mary,7 
in.  Ambrose  Smith  and  had  eight  children,  4  Henry  Hibbard  ;7  o  John 
King  ; 7  6  Barak.7 

Nathan,6  son  of  Job,5  m.  Sarah  Hibbard  and  bad  1  Myra,"  in.  Eli  A 
Ellis;  2  Electa,7  m.  1st  Hiram  Smith.  2d  Joel  Knapp;  3  Nathan.7 

Joshua,6  son  of  Job,5  m.  Sybil  Benjamin  and  had  ti\  ••  children, — 1  Isaac 
Newton  ;7  2  Amelia  M.,7  in.  Jonathan  I.  S.  Wood,  no  children  ;  3  Win. 
Harding;7  4  Albert,7  d.  young  ;  5  Charles  II.; 7  G  Rebecca,7  m.  Milton 
Webster  and  had  eight  children. 

Joseph,1  second  son  of  John,2  in.  Mary  .    They  had  five  chil- 
dren. 

(1)  Jeremiah, *  b.  1700. 

(2)  Jacob,*  born  1701,  ni.  172.r>.  and  had  ten  children, — 1  Joseph  ;•  2 
Jemima  ;  5  3  Fanny  ;  5  4  Jeremiah  :  5  6  Jacob  ;  •  G  Sarah  ; '  7  Elizabeth  ;  *  8 
Hannah  [•  0  Rachel  ;  5  10  Abigail.5 

(3)  Rebecca,*  b.  1702.  in.  Abraham  Rundle  and  had  Sarah. 

(4)  Elizabeth,*  b.  1704. 

(5)  Hannah,*  k  1705. 

Of  this  family  we  have  no  further  certain  records, 
though  a  large  line  seems  to  reach  back  to  Jeremiah. 

Hannah, :l  daughter  of  John,'  married  in  lt!77,  John 
Scofield  and  had  seven  children, — Samuel,  John,  Ebe- 
nezer, Nathaniel,  Mercy,  Mary,  Susanna. 

Ebenezer,3  Ibiid  son  of  John,2  in.  Sarah  Knapp.  of  Stamford,  and  had 
nine  children, — 
1 1)  Ebenezer.* 

(2)  Caleb.* 

(3)  Sarah,*  b.  169G,  m.  Jonathan  Hobby. 

(4)  Hannah,4  b.  1G98,  ni.  John  Hobby. 

(5)  Capt.  Jabez.* 
(G)  David.* 

(7)  Abigail,*  in.  Isaac  Holmes  ;  they  bad  five  children. 

(8)  Susanna,*  in.  Moses  Hustcd  ;  they  had  three  children. 

(9)  Jemima,*  m.  Moses  K napp  ;  they  bad  ten  children. 
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(1)  Ebenezer,4  oldest  son  of  first  Ebenezer,  in.  Hannah  Brown, oi  Rye. 
I  They  had  twelve  children— 1  Ebenezer  ; 5  2  Silas  ; 5  3  Abrahuni ;  5  4 
V  Jonas;5  5  Solomon;  5  6  Deliverance ; 6  7  Amos  ; 5  8  Edmund  ; 5  9  Ilan- 
i    nab.  (d.  a.  23)  ; 5  10  Jabez  ; 5  11  Jared  ; 5  12  Abraham.* 

Ebenezer,5  son  of  Ebenezer,4  m.  Amy  Kuapp  ami  had  1  Gen'l  Ebene- 
I    zer ; 0  2  Hannah,0  m.  Elkanab  Mead  ;  3  Col.  Enoch,"  who  settled  in  Lew- 
It  isborough. 

Gen'l  Ebenezer,0  oldest  son  of  Ebenezer,5  m.  Nancy  Mead  (line  of 
I     benjamin),  and  had  seven  children, — 1  Nancy  ;:  2  Hannah,  7  d.  young  ; 
3Marilda,"  m.  T.  Boughton  and  had  1  John,* 2  Son,*  3  Hannah  ; 8  4 
Ebenezer  ;"  5  Rhenmah,7  in.  Timothy  Walker  and  had  1  Nancy  Eliza,8 
2  Julia  Caroline,8  3  I'olly  Augusta,8  4  Ebenezer  Mead,8  5  Joseph  A.;8  6 
I    Jabez;"  7  Amy,"  m.  Epenetus  Lockwood. 

Ebenezer,7  oldest  son  of  Ebenezer,0  in.  first  Zetta  Mead  (line  of  Eben- 
I    ezer),  second  Elizabeth  Holmes  and  bail  eleven  children, — 1  Hannah,8 

m.  Seely  Mead  ilir  f  David)  ;  2  Almira."  m.  firs!  Rev.  Ebenezer  Piatt, 

i    second  ('apt.  Israel  Peck  ;  3  Rev.  Ebenezer  ;8  4  Emeline  Z.,8  m.  Daniel 
I    B.  Kratzer  and  had  1  Jared  M.,'-'2  Edgar  B.,"  3  Amzi  A.;  9  5  Mary  E.;8 
I    6  Rev.  Enoch  ;8  7  Zetta,8  m.  Rev.  Mr.  Day  and  had  1  Ebenezer,9  2  The- 
odore,9 3  Josie  ; 11  8  Lydia  Ann  ;  8  9  Nancy  ; 8  10  Nancy  ; 8  11  Theodore 
Holmes." 

Rev.  Ebenezer,8  oldest  son  of  Ebenezer,7  in.  first  Maria  Lester,  second 
|  Mary  A.  Lyman,  and  had  six  children, — 1  Ebenezer  ;'•'  2  William  L.9d. 
|  young  ;  3  Maria  E. ,9  m.  V.  A.  Hilburn  and  had  1  Theodore  V.,10  2  Anna 
I  Laura,10  3  Caroline  Alma,'"  4  Francis  Lester,10  5  Howard  Mead,10  6  M. 
I  Helena  Almira,10  7  Edward  Lyman  ; 10  4  Infant  son  ;  9  .r>  Alma  Ann  ;  9  6 
I    Theodore  Dwight,9  never  married. 

Rev.  Enoch  8,  second  son  of  Ebenezer  7,  m.  Mary  E.  James,  and  had 
I    two  children, — 1.  Hon.  James  IS.'',  2.  Mary  E.9. 

Theodore  Holmes  K,  third  son  of  Ebenezer  7,  m.  Cornelia  J.  Mead  (line 
I    of  David?);  no  children. 

Hon.  James  R.9,  son  of  Rev.  Enoch8,  m.  1st  Agnes  Rarcome,  2d  Lucy 
I  M.  Inman,  and  bad  four  children, — 1.  James L. 19  2.  Agnes  L.10,  3.  Mary 
1    10,  4.  Willie10. 

Ebenezer  9,  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer8,  in.  Mary  Gaure,  and  bad  five 
children,— 1.  Maria  Lester10,  2.  Ebenezer10,1  3.  Theodore  Dwight1",  4. 

I   William10,  5.  Catharine10. 

Jabez7,  second  son  of  Gen.  Ebenezer6,  m.  Laura  Davis  (line  of  Bonja- 
minl,  anil  had  four  children, — 1.  Jabez8,  2.  Amy8,  3.  Martha  8  (in.  Silas 

I    Husted,  and  had  1.  Amos  W.9,  2.  Amy  M.9,  3.  Sylvester  D.9,   4.  Harriet 

J    E.°,  5  Jabez9  ),  4  Lucina8,  d.  young. 

Jabez8,  son  of  Jabez7.  m.  Mary  J.  Hobby,  and  had  six  children, — 

I  1  Lucina  J.9,  ni.  Abraham  Reynolds  ;  2  Harriet  R.9.  m.  Lyman  Mead 
(line  of  Ebenezer)  ;  :i  Herman  H.9    m.  Mary  J.  Timpany  (and  had  1 

I  Adele  F.10,  2  Elouise  C.10,  3  Clara  B.10):  4  Charlotte  A.9,  5  Arthur  D.9, 
m.  Alice  Bingham  (and  had  1  Jennie  Bingham10,  2  Herbert  W.10,  3  El- 
bert C.10l;  6.  Everett  D.9. 

Col.Exoch0,  second  son  of  Ebenezer  5.  m.  Jemima  Mead  I  line  of  Eben 
ezer)  and  had  nine  children, — 1.  Solomon7,  2.  Sally  7  id.  young),  3.  Alph- 
red7, 4.  Laura",  m.  Tel  Todd  ;  5.  Thirza7,  in.  Joseph  Brnndage, and  bad 
ten  children  (1  Caroline  8,  2  Joseph  8,  3  Jane 8,  4  Enoch  8,  5  Harry  8,  0  Eliz- 
abeth8, ni.  Staats  Eiiw.  Mead  (line  of  Benjamin),  7Rufus8,  8  James8, 
9  Oscar  8,  10  Loretta8) ;  G.  Harvey  7  (d.  youngl,  7.  Hancy  7,  in.  1st  Martin 
Rockwell,  2d  John  Selby  ;  8.  Rufus,  d.  young;  9.  Sarah7,  in.  Joseph 
Silkman. 

Solomon  7.  oldest  son  of  Col.  Enoch  m.  Eunice  Gilbert,  and  bad  eight 
children, — I.Mary8,  m.  Cyrus  Laurence,  and  had  Solomon  9  ;  2.  Jacob 
Gilbert8,  3.  Laura8  (d.  young)  4.  Enoch  Milan8,  5.  Laura  Ann8,  6. 
Elizabeth8,  m.  William  L.  Smith  (and  had  1  Thomas  Mead9,  2  Eunice 
Gilbert9,  3  William  Enoch9);  7  Harvey8,  8.  Thirza8,  m.  Robert  Hoe 
(and  had  1  Robert  9  2  Arthur9,  3  Laura9). 

Jacob  Gilbert 8  oldest  son  of  Solomon  7,  in.  Sally  A.  Todd,  and  had  two 
children,— I.  Solomon  Todd  9  m.  Sarah  E.  Quick  ;  2.  Elbert 9  m.  Mary 
E.  Studwell. 

Enoch  Milan  8,  second  son  of  Solomon  ",  m.  Elizabeth  Hoe  Mudge,  and 
had  five  children,--l.  Theodore  Hoe9,  m.  Anna  Rebecca  Johnson,  and 
had  1  Theodore  Hoe 10  (d.  Young),  2  Mary  Ellen  111  (d.  young),  3  Ethel 10 
(d.  young),  4  Laurence  Johnson1'1,  5  Anna  Theodora10,  6  Gilbert10; 
2.  Luoy  Gilbert  9  ;  3.  Frederick  Milan9,  in.  Edith  Featberstone,  and  have 
three  children,  Hilda,  Cicely  and  Beatrice;  3.  Herbert9,  m.  Anna  I).  F. 
Rockwell,  and  have  one  son,  Herbert;  4  Edward  Spencer9,  m.  E.  Susie 
Abbott. 


1  There  was  a  prophecy  in  this  Ebenezer  family  that  the  name  Eben 
ezer  for  the  oldest  son  would  end  with  this  child.  He  was  only  three 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  It  was  current  in  the  family  while  his 
father  was  yet  a  boy. 


Alphred  7,  second  son  of  Colonel  Enoch  «,  in.  I'olly  Brnndage,  and  had 
seven  children,— 1.  Alfred  B.8,  2.  Loretta8,  3.  Martin  Rockwell 4.  Ma- 
ry 8,  m.  G.  Charles  Benedict ;  5.  George  W.8,  6.  Joseph  8,  7.  Erastus  F.H. 

Alfred  B.8,  oldest  sou  of  Alphred  m.  1st  Sarah  Howe,  2d  Elizabeth 
Bailey,  and  had  1.  Laura  Jane  '-',  m.  W.  II.  I.  Howe,  and  had  Epenetus1" 
and  Alfred  Mead  10;  2.  George  A.9. 

Martin  Rockwell 8  second  eon  of  Alphred7,  in.  Octavia  A.  Badeau,  and 
had  two  children  id.  in  infancy). 

George  W.8,  third  son  of  Alphred7,  ni.  Sarah  F.  Studwell  (line  of  Eb- 
enezer, and  had  eight  children, — 1.  Alfred  J.9,  2.  Fanny  Studwell9,  3. 
Elizabeth  Brundage  9,  4.  Loretta  Josephine9,  5.  Florence  Church9,  6. 
George9,  7.  John  Studwell9,  8.  Joseph9. 

Erastus  F.8,  youngest  son  of  Alphred7,  m.  Lilie  Wright. 

John  Clason  Holmes,  who  has  long  been  identified 

with  the  best  interests  of  Lewisboro,  is  also  descended 

from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county.    He  is_ 
t 

the  second  son  of  John  and  Ruth  Holmes,  and  was 
born  in  Bedford  September  22,  1S2">.  The  families  of 
both  his  parents  have  lived  in  Bedford  from  the  ear- 
liest settlement.  His  first  ancestor  in  this  country, 
John  Holmes,  of  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire  (from  whom 
he  is  seventh  in  lineal  descent),  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  pioneers  in  the  spring  of  1681,  and  the  family  of 
Clason,  the  maiden-name  of  his  mother,  came  there 
soon  afterward.  John  Holmes  is  the  only  one  of  the 
first  proprietors  of  Bedford  whose  English  birth-place 
is  known.  He  died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
He  had  two  daughters — Sarah  (who  married  Jona- 
than Miller)  and  Rose  (who  married  John  Westcott), 
and  six  sons — John,  Stephen,  Richard,  David,  Joseph 
and  Jonathan.  They  have  numerous  descendants  in 
this  and  other  States.  One  of  his  grandsons  was  Col- 
onel James  Holmes,  of  the  regiment  of  British  refu- 
gees, of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  Bed- 
ford. John  Holmes  was  conspicuous,  even  among  his 
Puritan  neighbors,  as  "a  God-fearing  man,"  was  en- 
ergetic and  thrifty,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  town  affairs.  His  house  was  on  thespi  where  that 
of  Mrs.  James  Lounsbery  now  stands.  His  son  Rich- 
ard was  the  next  in  the  direct  line  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  held  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  and  some  of  his  official  papers  and 
memoranda  are  preserved.  His  son  Richard  was  the 
third  in  descent,  and  was  known  as  "  Lieutenant " 
Holmes,  having  been  commissioned  in  His  Majesty's 
service  by  Lieutenant-Governor  George  Clarke  in 
1737.  The  fourth  was  Peter,  a  plain,  patriotic  man, 
who  served  in  the  American  army  as  a  private  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  son  Abijah.the  fifth 
in  the  line,  was  also  a  soldier  in  that  war.  He  was 
appointed  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Delevan's  regiment 
in  1797.  His  commission  is  signed  by  Governor  Jay. 
He  served  also  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  son  John 
was  born  about  a  mile  from  Cross  River,  on  the  Bed- 
ford road,  where  "the  Red  House"  now  stands.  He 
was  a  quiet,  successful  farmer,  of  retiring  disposition 
and  habits. 

Owing  to  these  traits  in  his  father's  character,  and 
to  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  (who  had  taken  much 
of  the  management  of  the  outside  business),  John  C. 
Holmes,  the  remaining  son,  was,  at  an  early  age,  en- 
trusted with  matters  more  important  than  usually  fall 
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to  the  care  of  one  so  young.  He  received  acommon- 
school  education,  and  taught  a  district  school  for  a 
term  or  two  with  success.  In  184!i  he  removed  to 
Lewisboro,  and,  after  holding  the  offices  of  constable, 
collector  and  assessor,  was,  in  the  spring  of  Wot!, 
elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  continuously  since  that  time,  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years.  In  1*74  he  was  chosen 
supervisor  of  Lewisboro,  and  re-elected  every  year 
since.  He  has  also  been  postmaster  of  Cross 
River  for  nineteen  years.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

In  addition  to  the  large  farm  on  which  he  was  born, 
and  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  he  owns  and 
manages  three  or  four  smaller  ones.    He  has  for  some 
twenty  years  past  con- 
ducted the  business  of  a 
dealer  in  cattle  and  sheep 
at    the     Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  Six- 
tieth Street,  New  York. 
He  also  owns  and  super- 
vises a  country  store  at 
Cross  River,  where  he 
resides. 

In  the  year  1847  Mr. 
Holmes  married  Harriet 
A.  Avery,  of  Cross  River, 
by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  none  of  whom 
are  now  living.  He  was 
married  a  second  time, 
in  186(5,  to  Marietta 
Robertson,  daughter  ot 
the  late  Henry  Robert- 
son, of  Bedford.  He  has 
one  son  (John  Robertson 
Holmes),  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
the  eighth  in  descent 
from  .John  Holmes,  of 
Beverly,  and  the  fourth 
John. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  man  of 
large  business  capacity  . 
excellent  judgment,  great  energy  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes and  thorough  integrity.  With  a  firm  and 
somewhat  unyielding  manner,  and  a  bluntness  of 
speech  that  is  one  of  his  marked  characteristics,  he 
possesses  a  liberal  and  benevolent  disposition.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
Community  in  which  his  life  has  been  passed,  that  he 
is  often  called  on  to  act  as  executor  or  administrator. 
In  that  capacity  he  is  a  safe  counselor  and  a  judi- 
cious representative,  and  in  all  trusts,  both  private 
and  public,  he  has  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  friends  and  his  constituents. 

Sarah  Bishop's  Cavi:. — Near  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  there  appeared  in  Lower  Sa- 
lem a  young  woman  of  medium  height,  fair  complex- 


ion and  graceful  figure,  dressed  in  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion of  those  days,  viz. :  petticoat  and  short  gown,  of 
rich  material,  and  carrying  a  bundle  of  female  apparel 
made  of  costly  fabrics  for  those  times.  Her  face  had 
evidently  once  been  handsome  and  attractive,  and  her 
refined  manners  and  conversation  gave  evidence  that 
she  had  been  reared  in  the  best  society.  She  gave  her 
name  as  "Sarah  Bishop,"  but  of  her  past  history  or 
former  residence  she  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  She 
was  a  devout  Christian  and  went  from  house  to  house 
among  the  deacons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  spin- 
ning, knitting,  sewing,  etc.  She  was  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, her  only  failing  being  her  desire  to  sleep 
during  the  day  and  work  at  night.  This  peculiarity 
sometimes  greatly  annoyed  the  good  deacons,  so  much 

so  that  Deacon  John 
Bouton  at  last  kindly 
told  her  that  unless  she 
could  work  during  the 
day  and  sleep  at  night, 
as  other  people  did,  he 
should  have  to  dispense 
with  her  services.  Occa- 
sionally she  would  dis- 
appear for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  then  reappear 
as  suddenly  as  she  went. 
At  last  it  was  discovered 
by  some  hunters  that  she 
had  taken  up  her  abode 
in  a  cave  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Long  Pond  Moun- 
tain, near  its  top.  This 
cave  was  formed  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature 
throwing  out  from  the 
side  of  a  ledge  a  wedge- 
shaped  mass  of  rock, 
moving  it  away  some 
ten  feet,  where  it  still 
rests.  Above  this  aper- 
ture the  rock  was  left 
entire,  thus  forming  a 
roof  to  the  wedge-shaped  room.  Across  the  wide 
part  of  the  mouth  of  this  cave  she  had  built  a 
stone  wall,  from  the  top  of  which  barks,  pulled  from 
the  neighboring  trees,  had  been  placed  so  as  to 
close  up  the  front,  except  the  small  entrance 
through  which  she  passed  in  and  out.  This  rude 
abode  she  had  chosen  for  a  home,  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  on  the  lonely  mountain-side,  with  no 
companions  but  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles.  Why  she 
had  selected  this  secluded  spot  for  a  hoire  whs  a  mys- 
tery that  none  of  the  good  people  of  Salem  could 
solve.  The  rumor  somehow  got  abroad  that  she  had 
formerly  been  a  resident  of  Long  Island  ;  that  she  had 
there  lived  in  a  happy  and  comfortable  home,  associ- 
ating with  the  wealthy  and  refined,  until  the  lirit i^h 
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landed  and  laid  waste,  by  fire  and  sword,  her  father's  j 
property.  She  was  said  to  have  suffered  all  the  in-  I 
dignities  that  could  possibly  be  heaped  upon  her  l>y 
a  British  officer  of  high  rank,  and  for  this  reason  sbe 
had  fled  from  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  and  sought 
the  solitude  and  retirement  of  the  wilderness.  How 
much  truth  there  was  in  this  story  was  never  known, 
but  on  the  strength  of  this  rumor  it  was  imagined  she 
had  selected  this  spot  because  it  commanded  a  view 
of  her  old  home  on  Long  Island. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  cave  of  the 
hermitess  was  published  in  a  Poughkeepsie  newspaper 
in  1804 : 

"  Yesterday  I  went  iu  company  of  two  Capt.  Smiths,  of  this  town  (Up 
per  Salem.  N.  Y.),  to  the  mountain  to  visit  the  hermitage.  As  you  pass 
the  southern  and  elevateil  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  begin  to  descend 
the  southern  steep,  you  meet  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  rock,  in 
the  front  of  which  is  this  cave.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  gentle  de- 
scent of  rich  anil  fertile  ground,  extending  about  ten  rods,  when  it  in- 
stantly forms  a  frightful  precipice,  descending  half  a  mile  to  the  pond 
called  Long  Pond.  In  the  front  of  this  rock,  on  the  north,  where  the 
cave  is,  and  level  with  the  ground,  there  appears  a  large  frustum  of  the 
rock  of  a  double  fathom  in  size,  thrown  out  by  some  unknown  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  cavity  from  which  it  was  rent, 
partly  inclosing  the  mouth  and  forming  a  room.  The  rock  is  left  entire 
above  and  forms  the  roof  of  this  humble  mansion.  This  cavity  is  the 
habitation  of  the  hermitess,  in  which  she  has  passed  the  best  of  her 
years,  excluded  from  all  society.  She  keeps  no  domestic  animal — not 
even  a  fowl,  cat  or  dog.  Her  little  plantation,  consisting  of  half  an  acre, 
is  cleared  of  its  wood  and  reduced  to  grass,  where  she  has  raised  a  few 
peach-trees  and  yearly  plants,  a  few  hills  of  beans,  cucumbers  and  pota- 
toes. The  whole  is  surrounded  w  ith  a  luxuriant  grape-vine,  which  over- 
spreads the  surrounding  wood  and  is  very  productive.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  little  tenement  is  a  tine  fountain  of  excellent  water.  At  this 
fountain  we  found  the  wonderful  woman,  whose  appearance  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  describe.  Indeed,  like  nature  in  its  tirst  state,  she  is  without 
form.  Her  dress  appeared  little  else  than  one  confused  and  shapeless 
mass  of  rags,  patched  together  w  ithout  any  order,  which  obscured  all 
human  shape,  excepting  her  head,  which  was  clothed  with  a  luxuriancy 
of  lank,  grey  hair,  depending  on  every  side  as  time  had  formed  it,  with- 
out any  covering  or  ornament.  When  she  discovered  our  approach  she- 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  wild,  timid  animal.  She  started  and 
hastened  to  her  cave,  which  she  entered  and  barricaded  the  entrance  with 
old  shells  pulled  from  the  decayed  trees.  We  approached  this  humble 
habitation,  anil,  after  some  conversation  with  its  inmate,  obtained  liberty 
to  remove  the  pallisadoes  and  look  in,  for  we  were  not  able  to  enter,  the 
room  being  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  person.  We  saw  no 
utensil,  either  for  labor  or  cooking,  save  an  old  pewter  basin  and  a 
gourd-shell ;  no  bed  but  the  solid  rock,  unless  it  were  a  few  old  rags 
scattered  here  and  there  ;  no  bed-clothes  of  any  kind,  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  food  or  fire.  She  had,  indeed,  a  place  in  the  corner  of  her 
cell  where  a  fire  had  sometime  been  kindled,  but  it  did  not  appeal- 
there  hail  been  one  for  some  months.  Toconfinn  this, a  gentleman  says  he 
passed  her  cell  five  or  six  days  after  the  great  fall  of  snow  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  ;  that  she  had  no  fire  then  and  had  not  been  out  of  her 
cave  since  the  snow  had  fallen.  How  she  subsists  during  the  severe  sea- 
son is  yet  a  mystery.  She  says  she  eats  but  little  flesh  of  any  kind  ;  in  ' 
the  summer  she  lives  on  berries,  nuts  and  roots.  We  conversed  with  her 
for  some  time,  found  her  to  be  of  sound  mind,  a  religious  turn  of  thought, 
and  entirely  happy  in  her  situation.  Of  this  she  has  given  repeated 
proofs  by  refusing  to  quit  this  dreary  abode.  She  keeps  a  Bible  with  her, 
aud  says  she  takes  much  satisfaction  and  spent  much  time  in  reading  it." 

ilr.  S.G.Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  who  was  born 
and  spent  his  youthful  days  in  Ridgetield,  Conn.,  in 
his  "  Recollections  of  a  Life-time,"  says  of  the  her- 
mitess,— 

"In  my  rambles  among  the  mountains  I  have  seen  her  passing 
through  the  forest  or  sitting  silent  as  a  statue  upon  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a  tree,  or  perchance  upon  a  stone  or  mound,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  inanimate  objects — wood,  earth  and  rock — around  her. 


She  had  a  sense  of  propriety  as  to  personal  appearance,  for  when  she  vis- 
ited the  town  she  was  decently,  though  poorly,  clad  :  when  alone  in  the 
wilderness  she  seemed  little  more  than  a  squalid  mass  of  rags.  My  ex- 
cursions frequently  brought  me  within  the  wild  precincts  of  her  solitary 
den.  Several  times  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot,  and  in  two  instances 
found  her  at  home.  A  place  more  desolate  in  its  general  outline,  more 
absolutely  given  up  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Her  cave  was  a  hollow  rock  about  six  feet  square.  Except  a  few 
rags  and  an  old  basin,  it  was  without  furniture,  her  bed  being  the  floor 
of  the  cave  and  her  pillow  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock.  It  was  en- 
tered by  a  natural  door  about  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  and 
was  closed  in  severe  weather  only  by  pieces  of  bark.  At  a  distance  of  a 
few  feet  was  a  cleft  where  she  kept  a  supply  of  roots  and  nuts  which  she 
gathered  and  the  food  that  was  given  her.  She  was  reputed  to  have  a 
secret  depository  where  she  kept  a  quantity  of  antique  dresses,  several  of 
them  of  rich  silk  and  apparently  suited  to  fashionable  life.  At  a  little 
distance  down  the  ledge  there  was  a  tine  spring  of  water,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  she  was  often  found  in  fair  weather. 

"  There  was  no  attempt,  either  in  or  around  the  spot,  to  bestow  upon  it 
an  &ir  of  convenience  or  comfort.  A  small  space  of  cleared  ground  was 
occupied  by  a  few  thriftless  peach-trees  and  in  summer  a  patch  of  starve- 
ling beans,  cucumbers  and  potatoes.  Up  two  or  three  of  the  adjacent 
forest  trees  there  clambered  luxuriant  grapevines  highly  productive  in 
their  season. 

"  With  the  exception  of  these  feeble  marks  of  cultivation  all  was  left 
ghastly  and  savage  as  nature  made  it.  The  trees,  standing  upon  the  top 
of  the  cliff  and  exposed  to  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  were  bent  and 
stooping  towards  the  valley — their  limbs  contorted  ami  their  roots  cling- 
ingas  with  an  agonizing  grasp  Into  the  rifts  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
they  stood.  Many  of  them  were  hoary  with  age  and  hollow  with  decay: 
others  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  blasts  and  others,  still  grooved 
and  splintered  by  lightning.  The  valley  below,  enriched  with  the  decay 
of  centuries  and  fed  with  the  moisture  from  the  surrounding  hills,  was  a 
wild  paradise  of  towering  oaks  and  other  giants  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, with  a  rank  undergrowth  of  tangled  shrubs.  In  the  distance  to  the 
East,  the  gathered  streams  spread  out  into  a  beautiful  expanse  of  w  ater 
called  Long  Pond.  A  place  at  once  so  secluded  and  so  wild  was,  of  course, 
the  chosen  haunt  of  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  eagle  built  her  nest 
and  reared  her  young  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ;  foxes  found  Bhelter  in 
the  caverns  and  serpents  reveled  alike  in  the  dry  hollows  of  the  cliffs 
and  the  dank  recesses  of  the  valley.  The  hermitess  had  made  compan- 
ionship with  these  brute-tenants  of  the  wood.  The  birds  hail  become  so 
familiar  with  her  that  they  seemed  to  heed  her  almost  as  little  as  if  she 
hail  been  a  stone.  The  fox  fearlessly  pursued  his  hunt  and  his  gambols 
in  her  presence.  The  rattlesnake  hushed  his  monitory  signal  as  he  ap- 
proached her.  Such  things,  at  least,  were  entertainc  by  the  popular  be- 
lief. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  she  had  domesticated  a  particular  rattle- 
snake and  that  he  paid  her  daily  visits  ;  she  was  accustomed — so  said  the 
legend — to  bring  him  milk  from  the  villages,  which  he  devoured  with 
great  relish. 

"  During  the  winter  she  was  confined  for  several  months  to  her  cell. 
At  that  period  she  lived  upon  roots  aud  nuts  which  she  had  laid  in  for 
the  season.  She  had  no  fire,  and,  deserted  even  by  her  brute  compan- 
ions, she  was  absolutely  alone  save  that  she  seemed  to  hold  communion 
with  the  invisible  world.  She  appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  Solitude,  no 
weariness  at  the  slow  lapse  of  days  and  months.  Night  had  no  darkness, 
the  tempest  no  terror,  winter  no  desolation  for  her. 

'■  When  Spring  returned  she  came  down  from  her  mountain  home  a 
mere  shadow,  each  year  her  form  more  bent,  her  limbs  more  thin  and 
wasted,  her  hair  more  blanched,  her  eye  more  colorless."' 

As  time  went  by,  the  visits  of  the  hermitess  to  the 
homes  of  the  deacons  of  Salem  became  less  and  less 
frequent.  She  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Salem,  where  her  name  is  recorded  as  a  member  in 
1804.  She  always  came  late,  and  then  glided  into  a 
back  pew  to  avoid  observation. 

In  January,  1809,  this  strange,  mysterious  life  ended 
in  a  manner  sadly  in  keeping  with  all  she  had  suf- 
fered in  the  past.  She  had  been  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  visit  some  friends.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  snow-ftorm  came  on,  and  against  the 
earnest  protestations  of  Mr.  Darius  Benedict's  family, 
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she  left  for  her  mountain  home.  The  storm  grew 
fiercer  as  night  came  on,  and  the  wind  moaned  dis- 
mally through  the  tops  of  the  tall  pines.  The  snow 
whirled  in  blinding  eddies  over  the  rugged  rocks  and 
up  the  mountain-side  as  the  hermitess  toiled  slowly 
through  the  storm,  along  the  side  of  the  pond,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  She  had  made  half  the  dis- 
tance to  her  den,  when,  becoming  exhausted,  she  sat 
down,  in  a  little  hollow  sheltered  from  the  piercing 
blast,  to  rest.  The  storm  howled  on,  and  the  snow 
continued  to  fall  on  rock  and  tree  and  on  her  wasted 
body ;  but  she  heeded  them  not.  There,  with  the 
falling  snow  for  a  winding-sheet  and  the  tempest 
singing  a  solemn  requiem,  she  fell  into  that  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,  and  her  worn  spirit  took  its 
flight  forever.  A  few  days  after  the  storm,  some  men 
passing  by  the  cave  noticed  that  the  hermitess  had 
not  been  out  of  her  cave  since  the  snow  fell.  They 
examined  the  den,  and  found  it  empty.  They  gave 
the  alarm,  and,  after  a  protracted  search,  the  frozen 
remains  of  "Aunt  Sarah"  were  found  in  the  little 
hollow.  The  kind  neighbors  took  the  body,  prepared 
it  for  burial  and  laid  it  to  rest  in  the  burying-ground 
near  the  Episcopal  Church,  North  Salem. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  back  of 
this  cave,  is  extensive  and  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. To  the  south  Long  Island  Sound,  for  sixty 
miles,  is  spread  before  the  eye,  and  beyond  it  the  blue 
line  of  the  Long  Island  hills.  Near  at  hand  a  bil- 
lowy landscape  of  bright  green  fields,  wood-crowned 
heights  and  dark  forests  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  borders  of  the  Sound.  To  the  west  the 
vision  is  bounded  by  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

Just  below  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is 
"  Prospect  Rock,"  from  the  top  of  which  the  view  is 
remarkably  fine.  Farther  down  are  two  lakes,  side  by 
side,  like  two  huge  mirrors,  framed  in  summer  by  foliage 
of  the  brightest  green.  To  the  west  Lake  Waccabuc 
glistens  in  the  sunshine  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  Mlver. 

Town  History  after  the  Revolution, — It  ap- 
pears that  the  township  of  Salem  was  divided  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1783,  the  upper  portion, 
north  of  the  bridge,  between  the  ponds,  taking  the 
name  of  North  Salem,  that  portion  south  of  the 
bridge  retaining  the  name  of  Lower  Salem. 

The  records  show  that  "  at  an  annual  town-meeting, 
held  by  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Lower  Salem,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  April  6th,  1784,  Nathan  Rockwell 
and  (iould  Ronton  were  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  witli  Abijah  Gilbert,  late  supervisor  of  the  pre- 
cinct of  Salem,  and  report  thereon  at  the  next  annual 
town-meeting. 

"Also  appointed  the  said  Gould  Houton,  William 
Rockwell  and  Abijah  Gilbert  to  settle  accounts  with 
such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  town  of 
I  pper  Salem,  Reporting  the  money  formerly  received 
for  excise,  and  to  Determine  the  proportion  t hut  shall 
belong  to  each  town  ;  and  by  a  vote  of  said  meeting 


the  proportion  ot  money  that  shall  belong  to  the  town 
of  Lower  Salem  on  the  settlement  to  be  made  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Mead's  Church." 

April  0,  1790.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  "to 
give  Renjamin  Chapman  excise  for  the  present  year 
on  account  of  his  completing  some  work  to  the  meet- 
ing-house." 

Renjamin  Chapman  kept  the  "  Old  Church  Tav- 
ern," formerly  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  the  town. 
It  was  closed  by  the  patriots  in  1776. 

In  171*' ►  the  first  bridge  over  Croton  River,  at 
Dean's  Rridge,  was  provided  for,  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds  being  raised  by  Lower  Salem  on  condition 
that  Stephentown  should  raise  a  like  sum. 

April  f>,  1791,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  "  Au- 
thorized and  impowered  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  col- 
lect the  property  of  Stephen  Rrundage,  who  is  now  in 
a  state  of  Distraction,  and  apply  it  tor  his  support 
during  his  illness,  and  to  settle  all  the  former  ex- 
penses of  taking  care  of  him  from  his  first  distraction." 

April  3,  1792,  Moses  Newman  and  James  Dann  are 
to  pay  fifty  shillings  each  for  a  fine  for  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  to  be  paid  within  two  months 
from  that  date.  The  town  gives  the  one-half  of  their 
fine,  if  paid  as  above  said,  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

April  o,  179t>,  it  was  voted  that  "all  Swine  that 
!  may  run  in  the  commons  shall  be  ringed  (pigs  ex- 
cept), and  it  is  voted  if  any  person  shall  find  any 
large  swine  running  at  large,  without  being  ringed, 
he  shall  give  the  owner  of  such  swine  forty-eight 
hours'  notice  to  ring  his  swine,  and  if  the  owner 
thereof  shall  not  rintr  his  swine  with  such  notice,  he 
may  ring  his  swine,  and  shall  be  intitled  to  one  shil- 
ling for  every  swine  he  rings,  and  the  owner  thereof 
shall  pay  for  the  same." 

April  7,  1801,  it  was  voted  that  "a  law  shall  be 
passed  that  hogs  that  run  in  the  common  shall  be 
rung.  That  pigs  of  three  months  old  shall  be  con- 
sidered hogs." 

In  180H-7  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
South  Salem. 

April  7,  1812,  it  was  voted  that  "Nathan  Monroe 
shall  be  exempt  from  supporting  more  than  one  of 
Stephen  Cantield*s  children;  that  Stephen  Canrield 
be  prosecuted  for  the  support  of  his  children.'' 

In  April,  1828,  the  town-meeting  was  opened  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Smith,  and  on  motion,  by  a  vote, 
was  removed  to  the  Raptist  Meeting- House. 

Following  is  a  list  of  town  officers  : 
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No.  Terms.  | 

Nathaniel  Wyatt  7 

Benjamin  Belden  1 

Abijah  Gilbert  32 

Jacob  Gilbert  1" 

Clark  Mead  ...   1 

Aaron  Keeler  6 

Samuel   Ambler  1 

Thomas  Smith  2 

Joel  Ronton  3 

Solomon  Mead  2 

Henry  Hoyt  1  I 

The  first  town  treasurer  was  Josiah  Gilbert,  who  was 
town  treasurer  until  his  death,  October  20,  1781. 

The  first  election  recorded  occurred  on  April  30th 
and  1st  and  2d  days  of  May,  1799.  The  vote  for  Sen- 
ator was  as  follows : 


No.  Terms. 

Gould  Hawley  I 

Darius  Weed  3 

Thomas  Mead  33 

Cyrus  Lawrence  4 

Jeremiah  Howe  15 

Erastus  K.  Bouton  3 

Samuel  H.  Lawrence  2 

Cyrus  Rancher  4 

Fred.  Howe  10 

(the  present  incumbent.) 


Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr  .  .  .  64 

Ezekiel   Robins   55 

John  It.  Coles   41) 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt   5 

Richard  Hatfield   1 


Nathan  Rockwel   1 

Charles  Teed   1 

Abel  Smith   1 

Abijah  Gilbert   1 


The  vote  in  subsequent  years  is  appended, — 

1801.  FOR  (ioVEKNOR. 

George  Clinton  75 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  71 

1802.  FOR  CONGRESS. 

Phillip  Van  Cortlandt  101 

Richard  Hatfield   4 

Samuel  Town   1 


1803.  For  Senator   109  1820. 

1804.  For  Congress   112  !  1821. 

1804.  For  Governor   149  I  1822. 

1805.  For  Senator   96  1823. 

1806.  For  Congress   102  1825. 

1807.  For  Governor   136  1826. 

1809.  For  Senator   145  1827. 

1810.  For  Governor   186  I  1867. 

1811.  For  Senator   141  1868. 

1812.  For  Congress   179  1870. 

1813.  For  Governor   121  1872. 

1814.  For  Congress   129  I  1874. 

1815.  For  Senator   98  1876. 

1816.  For  Governor   104  1878. 

1818.  For  Congress   91  1880. 

1819.  For  Senator   210  I  1882. 


For  Governor   125 

For  Congress   138 

For  Governor   133 

For  Congress   50 

For  Senator   125 

For  Governor   128 

For  Senator   63 

For  Secretary  of  State  .  333 

For  Governor   371 

For  Governor   300 

For  Governor   336 

For  Governor   319 

For  Governor  ...      .  359 

For  Governor   313 

For  Governor   399 

For  Governor   234 


At  the  annual  town-meeting  held  in  April,  1855, 
Messrs.  Jeremiah  Howe,  Clark  Newman  and  Cyrus  M. 
Ferris  were  appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  land 
at  Cross  River,  South  Salem  and  at  Lewisboro  (south- 
ern part  of  town)  for  free  cemetery  purposes.  Pur- 
chases were  accordingly  made  of  Isaac  Hayes,  Stephen 
L.  Hoyt,  William  Hunt  and  James  Lockwood. 

Transportation. — The  first  mail  stage  line 
through  Lewisboro  was  that  commencing  at  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  thence  via  Ridgefield,  South 
Salem,  Cross  River,  Bedford  and  White  Plains  to  New 
York  daily.  This  continued  until  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road was  completed  to  Croton  Falls,  in  1848.  This 
route  was  then  discontinued  and  another  established, 
commencing  at  the  Lewisboro  post-office  (Ferris), 
thence  via  South  Salem,  Boutonville,  Cross  Run, 
Katonah  and  Harlem  Railroad  to  New  York.  At 
this  time  one  mail  route  commences  at  Boutonville 


and  continue  thence  via  South  Salem,  Cross  River 
and  Katonah  to  New  York  daily.  Another  route 
commences  at  Lewisboro  post-office  and  extends 
thence  via  New  Canaan  to  Stamford  and  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to 
New  York.   Daily  service  by  both  routes. 

Railroads. — The  New  York  and  Harlem  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  western  portion  of  the  town, 
with  a  station  at  Golden's  Bridge.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  cans  of  milk  are  forwarded  from  this  station 
daily,  and  other  business  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  month  in  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  etc.,  is  done  there. 

A  branch  railroad  from  this  point  to  Lake  Mahopae 
does  a  large  passenger  business  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  1865  a  railroad  was  chartered  under  the  name 
of  the  White  Plains,  Danbury  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, to  pass  through  the  town  from  north  to  south  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cross  River.  Considerable  money  was 
expended  and  work  done  on  various  parts  of  the 
line,  but  the  enterprise,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
fell  through,  and  no  part  of  the  road  in  the  town  was 
ever  completed. 

In  1868  the  Ridgefield  and  Port  Chester  Railroad 
Company  was  organized.  This  road  was  to  pass 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town.  After  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended in  right  of  way,  grading,  etc.,  work  was  sus- 
pended and  the  road  has  never  been  completed. 

Population. — The  first  enumeration  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  occurred  in  1782  when  it  was 
found  that  there  were — 

Heads  of  families   130 

Males  under  16  years  of  age   200 

Males  above  16  years  and  under  60  years   62 

Males  above  60  years   4 

Females  under  16  years   189 

Females  above  1 6  years   i06 

Refugee*. 

Males  under  16  years   26 

Males  above  16  years  and  under  60  years   36 

Males  above  60  years   1 

Females  under  16  years   45 

Females  above  1 6  years   28 

Total  92T 

In  1835   147* 

1840    161» 

1845    1541 

'1850  .  .  .  ..  .,.„....*...,  1608- 

1855   1776 

1860  .....   1886 

1865    1653 

1870   1601 

1875    1698 

1880   1612 

In  1875  the  proportion  was  as  follows:  Native, 
1494 ;  foreign,  104 ;  white,  1596;  colored,  2;  males, 
787  ;  females,  811  ;  aliens,  46,  voters,  478. 

Vital  Statistics. — Notwithstanding  it  is  required 
that  statistics  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  shall 
be  filed  with  the  town  clerk,  the  law  is  not  complied 
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with,  or  only  partially  complied  with  ;  consequently 
the  records  are  very  meagre. 

1847:  Births,  25;  marriages,  1!);  deaths,  9.    1848:  j 
Births,  29;  marriages,  23;  deaths,  19.    1849:  Births, 
33;  marriages,  21  ;  deaths,  21. 

There  are  no  further  records  until  18K1.  In  that 
year  there  were  4  marriages  ;  1882,-  4;  1883,  3  ;  1884, 
4 ;  only  one  death  recorded  in  1883.  In  1884  there 
were  seven  deaths. 

Manufactures. — Boot  and  shoe-making  is  the 
principal  mechanical  industry  of  the  town.  Previous 
to  1835  Mr.  Samuel  Grummon  carried  on  the  husiness 
at  the  foot  of  Long  Pond  Mountain,  on  the  south 
side,  on  the  road  leading  from  South  Salem  Meeting- 
House  to  North  Salem.  Mr.  (irummon  died  in  1834, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1835  Mr.  Eli  Keeler,  living  in  ' 
the  neighborhood  known  as  KeelerStreet,  took  up  the 
business  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing.  In  1838 
Mr.  Keeler  moved  his  shop  and  business  to  South 
Salem  village,  where  he  still  carries  on  the  business. 
Mr.  Keeler  continues  to  manufacture  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  hand-made  work  and  his  boots  and 
shoes  are  much  sought  for  on  this  account.  He  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  women. 

War  of  THE  REBELLION. — The  records  show  that 
this  town  was  not  behindhand  in  furnishing  men  and 
money  to  assist  in  prosecuting  the  war  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizen-*  of  the  town  of 
Lewisboro,  called  for  in  anticipation  of  drafts 
being  ordered  to  procure  soldiers  to  assist  in  put- 
ting down  the  Rebellion  against  the  United  States 
government,  which  was  held  on  the  20th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1862,  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
South  Salem,  and  which  was  very  largely  at- 
tended, Jeremiah  Howe  was  chosen  chairman  and 
Webster  B.  Hull  and  Cyrus  Fancher  secretaries.  A 
committee  of  eight  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
fur  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  Among  other 
resolutions  acted  upon  by  the  meeting  the  following 
are  here  recorded  as  passed  by  the  meeting  because 
they  are  referred  to  afterward  at  a  special  town-meet- 
ing legally  called  and  held, — 

"  Hnudrrd  llml  tin'  Kiiin  nf  dollars  In-  raised  by  tax  on  the  property 

of  tlie  town  of  Lewisboro  for  the  pnrpoM  of  procuring  tlie  Quota  of  vol- 
unteers for  said  town  under  tlie  last  two  calls  of  our  government  wit  limit 
reporting  to  u  ilmft. 

"  /oWi-ed,  tlmt  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  to  anportion  the 
necessary  sum  u|h>ii  the  tuxable  property  of  the  town  according  to  the 
assessment  of  the  present  year,  18ti2. 

"  In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Cyrus  Lawrence,  .lame*  William- 
son and  havid  Hunt  were  appointed  a  committee. 

"  fonolretl,  that  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  dollars  he  guaraut  I  to 

each  resident  of  the  tow  n  of  Lewisboro  who  shall  enlist  before  the  3'1 
day  of  September  next,  whether  the  full  (Juutu  of  the  town  be  made  up 
by  enlistment  or  not.  Fifty  dollars  of  such  bounty  to  be  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  affida\  it  of  each  Volunteer  "fating  tin-  Company  and 
Regiment  in  which  he  shall  luive  enlisted,  (he  name  of  the  Itccruiting 
Officer  and  the  I  ct  of  his  being  mustered  in,  and  twenty  live  dollars 
monthly  thereof  to  the  family  of,  or  order  of,  mob  Volunteer." 

At  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  lecture-room,  the 
usual  place  of  holding  town-meetings,  September  2,  ' 


1862,  pursuant  to  a  call  made  by  the  proper  persons 
to  take  measures  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town  under 
call  m  ule  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
men,  Daniel  Hunt,  chairman,  Cyrus  Lawrence,  2d, 
clerk  pro  tern,  the  resolutions  following  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted  : 

"  BooilMri,  that  the  electors  of  the  tow  n  of  Lewisboro  ratify  and  con- 
firm so  much  of  the  action  of  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
tow  n,  held  August  12th,  18112,  as  relates  to  raising  money  by  tax  to  pay 
all  persons  who  might  enlist  in  service  of  the  I'nited  States  to  make  the 
Quota  of  the  town  under  the  last  two  calls  of  our  Government. 

"  Heaolerd,  that  a  committee  be  ap|>ointcd  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  tax  upon  the  Valuation  of  Real  anil  Personal  property,  as 
made  by  the  Assessors  for  the  present  year,  18G2,  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"  ltetohed,  that  one  or  more  responsible  persons  be  ap|>ointed  by  this 
meeting  for  each  school  district  and  part  district  to  Collect  the  same  im- 
mediately and  pay  it  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  town,  reporting  the  list  of 
the  amount  unpaid  and  of  all  persons,  if  any,  who  refuse  to  pay.  Out 
of  the  money  so  collected  and  paid  the  Supervisor  is  to  pay  to  Each  per- 
son enlisted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  who  shall  be  credited  to  the 
tow  n  when  properly  mustered  in  or  reimburse  themselves  for  money  al- 
ready paid. 

"EwpImJ,  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
at  its  next  Session,  to  legalize  such  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  town, 
with  an  addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  said  tax  upon  the  pro|ierty  of 
those  who  shall  refuse  to  pay.'' 

At  a  special  town-meeting  held  February  23,  1864, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  procure  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  to  be  raised  in  the  town,  it  was, — 

"  Iteitdred,  that  the  town  of  Lewisboro  will  jiay  until  its  O.uota  is 
tilled  three  hundred  dollars  bounty.  If  necessary,  the  Su|K-rvisor  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  this  sum  from  one  hundredato  three  huudred  dollars. 
The  money  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  town  in  five  equal  installments, 
the  first  to  become  due  March  1st,  isG5,  and  oue  installment  in  each  fol- 
lowing year,  with  interest,  until  paid. 

"The  Supervisor  to  raise  the  money  by  issuing  bonds  to  bfltv  a  rate  of 
interest  not  to  exceed  seven  per  cent." 

Another  special  town-meeting  was  held  July  28, 
1H64,  at  which  it  was, — 

•'  Itt'olred,  to  raise  on  the  Credit  of  the  town  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  till  the  quota  of  the  town, 
under  the  call  for  2no,iKHI  men,  made  July,  18t>4." 

The  supervisor  was  empowered  to  raise  the  money 
by  issuing  bonds.  Of  this  amount,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  was,  with  the  interest  on  the  same, 
to  be  paid  every  year,  commencing  in  1870,  until  the 
whole  was  paid.    It  was  also, — 

"  flWofnrtt,  that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  shall  be  |uiid  to  any 
person  in  this  town  that  shall  furnish  a  substitute  for  three  years,  and 
three  hundred  dollars  to  him  who  shall  furnish  a  substitute  for  one  year 
prior  to  the  draft.  And  that  there  be  paid  for  Volunteers  to  fill  such  Quota 
a  hundred  dollars  for  volunteers  for  one  year,  three  hundred  dollars  for 
two  years  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  throe  years.  And  if  such  Quota  be 
not  filled  and  the  draft  takes  plan  ,  each  person  drafted  and  accepted 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  procuring  a  sub- 
stitute or  serving  in  person. 

"  Rewired,  that  every  |>erson  liable  to  a  draft,  in  order  to  l>c  benefited 
by  the  bounties  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  shall  pay  to 
either  of  the  low  n  auditors,  on  or  la'fore  the  8th  day  of  August  next,  the 
sum  of  twenty  live  dollars. 

"Another  town-meeting  was  held  August  211,  180ft,  at  which  it  was 
Hit'dtid  to  increase  the  bounties  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  substi- 
tute, irrespective  of  his  term  of  service,  ami  for  each  man  drafted  six 
hundred  dollars." 

There  arc  no  record*  in  the  town  clerk's  office 
showing  the  names  and  number  of  men  sent  to  the 
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front  from  this  town  during  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  supervisor,  who  had  the  whole  charge  of 
the  matter,  died  in  1884,  leaving  no  list  ;  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  perfect  record  of  them.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  who  are  known:  Andrus 
Hull  joined  Company  I,  Forty-fourth  Regiment 
New  York  Volunteers,  at  the  Normal  School,  Al- 
bany, where  he  was  completing  his  education.  After 
two  years'  service  he  was  appointed  a  captain  and 
assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  United  States 
Colored  Infantry.  After  serving  to  the  close  of  the 
war  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road Company,  in  whose  service  he  now  is.  W. 
H.  Ambler  was  killed  instantly  by  a  cannon-ball 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Samuel  Ambler,  John 
Burr  Smith,  Ebeuezer  Selleck,  Lyman  Addis,  Thomas 
Cunningham,  Sylvester  Keeler,  George  A.  Hoyt  and 
John  O'Brien  were  other  soldiers  whose  names  are 
remembered. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  edifice  is  a  plain  wooden 
structure,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  with  tower  and  spire,  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  gilded  vane.  A  large  bell 
hangs  in  the  tower.  The  building  occupies  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  village.  It  appears  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  year  1752  the  Rev.  Solomon  Mead, 
an  Independent  minister,  from  Greenwich,  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  had  been  preaching  to  the 
people  of  Lower  Salem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  church,  and  had  gathered  together  a  goodly 
number  of  those  who  had  no  desire  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1751, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mead,  the  proprietors  of  the  undivided  lands  in  the  Ob- 
long executed  a  deed,  conveying  to  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian or  Independent  minister  who  should  be  settled  and 
ordained  in  Salem,  two  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  situ- 
ate and  lying  in  the  lower  ten  miles  of  the  Oblong. 
The  deed  was  as  follows  : 

"  To  all  Christiau  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greetiug  : 

"  Know  ye  that  we,  the  signers  of  this  Instrument,  for  ami  in  consid- 
eration of  our  love  and  good-will  to  &  for  y  Inhabitants  of  Salem,  in  y 
County  of  Westchester  &  in  y  Province  of  New  York,  and  for  y  Re- 
domer's  Interest  among  them,  Have  by  these  Presents  Devoted,  Re- 
leased and  Quitted,  and  do  by  these  presents  freely,  fully  and  absolutely 
Devote,  Release  and  quit  our  claims  in  anil  unto  two  certain  tracts  or 
pieces  of  Land  lying  in  y  lower  released  ten  miles  of  y  Oblong  or  Equiva- 
lent Lands  which  is  yet  undivided,  to  and  for  y  uses  and  Improvement 
of  y  first  Presbyterian  or  Independent  Minister  that  shall  he  settled  and 
ordained  in  sd  town  of  Salem,  and  to  his  successors  forever.  Sd  Land  is 
bounded  as  followeth,  viz. :  One  piece  Bounded  North  by  Highway  ; 
West,  Nathan  Northrop' a  Land  ;  South,  by  y  Land  of  James  Brown  ; 
East,  Nothing.  The  other  plan  Lying  by  Bedford  Road,  and  is  Hounded 
South  by  sd  Road  and  y  Land  of  Thomas  Hyatt  ;  Kast,  by  y  Land  of 
Thomas  Hyatt  and  .lames  Brown  ;  North,  by  T.  Hyatt's  Land,  and  West 
by  y  Land  of  sd  Thomas  Hyatt  &  Ephraiin  Coly.  To  Have  A  to  Hold 
sd  Devoted,  qilited  A  Released  Premises,  with  all  y  privaliges  A  appur- 
tinances  to  y  same  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  We  say  we 
have  &  by  these  presents  Do  Devote  &  Release  y  same  unto  him  y  sd 
Wlnictbr  &  to  his  successors  in  y  Minictrv  in  Sd  town  forever  from  us 
our  heirs,  Executors  and  Administrators  for  him  y  8d  Minister  A  his 
successors,  to  Hold  and  Improve  to  their  Benefit  and  Behoof. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 


twenty-third  day  of  December,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
one,  and  in  y  twenty-fifth  year  of  ye  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
George     Secoud,  King,  Ac. 

11  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  In  y  presence  of 


Benjamin  Rockwell. 

bis 

John  Souton. 

Benjamin  X  Benedict. 

her 

mark. 

Adah  X  Smith. 

Timothy  Keeler. 

mark. 

Thomas  Smith. 

her 

Jonah  Keeler. 

lidy  X  tongue. 

Mathew  Senior. 

mark. 

Samuel  Smith. 

who  see  Benjamin. 

Benjamin  Hawley. 

Benedict  sign. 

Nathan  St.  John. 

Ezekil  Hawley. 

Thomas  Rockwell. 

Joseph  Keeler. 

Joseph  Northrop. 

Thomas  Hyatt. 

Thaddeus  Crane. 

Josiah  Smith. 

Benjamin  Hayt. 

James  Benedict. 

Salick  Smith. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Ehenezer  Smith. 

Nathan  Olinstead. 

Benjamin  Keeler." 

The  deed  is  indorsed  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  Remembered,  that  on  y*  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1774,  there 
appeared  before  me,  Caleb  Knowles,  Esq.,  one  of  y  Judges  of  y  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  y  County  of  Westchester,  Benjamin 
Rockwell,  one  of  y  witnesses  to  y«  within  deed  of  sale,  and  on  his  Oath 
declared  that  he  see  all  y  Grantors  to  y  sd  deed,  excepting  Benjamin 
Benedict,  seal  and  deliver  y  same  as  their  free,  voluntary  act  A  deed 
for  y  uses  therein  mentioned  ;  and  likewise  Ezekiel  Hawley,  one  of  y« 
witnesses  to  6d  deed,  appeared  before  me  at  y  same  time,  A  on  his  Oath 
declared  he  see  y  sd  Benjamin  Benedict  seal  and  deliver  y  sd  deed  as 
his  free,  Vol  ente  act  and  deed,  for  y  uses  therein  mentioned;  and  I, 
having  inspected  sd  deed  and  find  no  material  mistake  or  interlination 
therein,  and  I  allow  yesame  to  be  recorded. 

"  Caleb  Know  ls." 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  settle  a  minister. 
The  proceedings  to  this  end  are  shown  in  the  first 
book  of  church  records,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Mead,  as  follows : 

"  Records  of  ye  Church  of  Christ,  in  Salem,  ye  first  iiurcb  in  sd  town, 
with  some  places  adjacent. 

"  As  this  people  belong  not  to  any  Presbytery  or  association,  it  was 
agreed  by  sd  society  that  y«  committe  of  sd  society,  with  y  Candidate 
then  on  Probation,  viz.,  Mr.  Solomon  Mead,  Jointly  should  send  for 
some  of  ye  Neighboring  .Ministers,  to  perform  ye  work  of  authorizing  of 
him,  ye  sd  Mr.  Mead,  and  invest  him  with  ye  Ministerial  charge  over 
them.  The  ministers  sent  for  were  those  y  following,  viz.  :  Rev. 
Messrs.  Abraham  Todd,  Elisha  Kent,  William  Gaylord,  Jonathan  Iu- 
gersoll,  Robert  Silliman  and  Samuel  Sacket,  Which  convention  was 
agreed  to  be  called  on  May  ye  20th,  1752.  Accordingly,  on  y  19*,  met 
those  and  there  sat  down  in  convention,  which  I  transcribe  from  y 
doingsof  sd  Convention,  and  is  as  followeth  : 

"  At  a  convention  of  Ministers  at  Salem,  on  y  10th  of  May,  Anno 
Domini  1752,  met  upon  y  Desire  of  y  People  of  Salem  and  places  ad- 
joining, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Solomon  Mead,  a  candidate  for  y  (ids- 
pel  Ministry,  in  order  to  ordain  ye  Sd  Mr.  Mead  a  Gos|>el  Minister 
among  or  over  sd  People.  Present  of  ye  Revd  Messrs.  sent  for, — Abra- 
ham Todd,  Elisha  Kent,  Jonathan  Ingersol  and  Samuel  Sacket.  Mr. 
Todd  chosen  Moderator  ;  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Scribe.  The  meeting  opeued 
by  prayer  performed  by  y  Moderator,  Mr.  Todd.  The  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Davenport  being  Present,  was  voted  in  as  member  of  y«  convention. 
Proceeded  on  Mr.  Mead's  trial.  Examined  him  in  y  Languages,  in  his 
experience,  acquaintance  with  religion,  his  doctrinal  Knowledge  of  Div- 
inity and  his  Orthodoxy.  Then  Meeting  adjourned  tilt  tomorrow 
morning.  Met  according  to  adjournment.  Mr.  Mead  presented  and 
read  a  Sermon  to  y  convention,  and,  upon  an  unanimously  agreed  on 
Vote,  to  proceed  in  y  ordination  of  Mr.  Mead.  Voted,  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll make  y  first  player  and  give  y  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  that  Mr. 
■  Todd  should  preach  ;  that  Mr.  Sacket  make  y  ordination  prayer;  that 
Mr.  Kent  give  y  charge,  and  that  Mr.  Davenport  conclude  with  prayer 
and  a  word  of  exhortation.    At  which  time  a  church  was  Gathered,  con 
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■listing  of  Eighteen  Members,  viz.,  Josiah  Gilbert,  Solomon  (  lose,  Stephen 
Brush,  .loimli  Keeler,  Noali  St.  John,  Daniel  St.  John,  Nathan  Northrop, 
Andrew  liishop,  Kbcnezer  Boofleld,  John  Bouton,  Ebenexei  Gruininond, 
Lot  Keeler,  Paul  Keeler,  Abraham  Northrop,  Benjamin  Bishop  and 
Elijah  Keeler,  and  y  ordination  performed  accordingly. 
"  Test, 

"Jonathan  Inuebsoll,  Ixribe. 

"This  was  y  first  Ordination  in  Salem,  and  yj  first  church  gathered 
in  Sd  Salem. 


"The  first  Sabbath  after  Sd  Ordination,— viz.,  May  y«  24">,  I  took  a 
vote  of  y  Chh.,  whether  we  should  join  with  J*  Western  Association  in 
Fairfield  County.  Voted  in  y  affirmative  f  whole  Chh.,  except  Nathan 
Northrop.  Accordingly  I  joined  as  a  Member  of  Sd  Association,  on  y« 
next  Tuesday, — viz.,  y  2tilh  of  May,  there  being  an  Association  of  Fair- 
field County  then  sitting.  A  Con.  Association  as  yet  not  meeting,  the 
Chh.  as  yet  have  not  joiued,  but  propose  so  to  do  as  soon  as  opportunity 
dos  present. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Sd  Chh.,  on  July  2d  1752,  voted,  our  Brother  Solo- 
mou  Close  be  our  Deacon. 

"  Voted,  2d,  Our  Brother  John  Bouton  be  our  Deacon. 

"Sept.  14th,  1752  (new  stile),  at  a  meeting  of  Sd  Chh.,  voted  to  contri- 
bute 4  pence  a  man  and  three  pence  a  woman  for  y  year  ensuing.  Also 
agreed  on  it,  by  y« desire  of  y  chh.,  to  have  the  Sacrament  administered 
once  in  two  months. 

"  Immediately  the  following  persons  were  rec1  by  y  church  :  On  re- 
coinendation  of  Bev'i  y]r.  Silliman,  Kbeuczer  Bouton  and  Abigal  his 
wife  ;  by  Kevd  Mr.  Ingersol.  John  Loder  and  his  wife;  Keziah,  wife  of  I 
Timothy  Canfield  and  Ucbcccn  y  wife  of  Benjamin  Rockwell  and 
I'eregrina  y«  wife  of  Nathan  Northrop;  Jane,  y  wife  of  Noah  St.  John  ; 
Sarah,  y«  wife  of  Daniel  St.  John  ;  Mary,  y  wife  of  David  Canfield  ; 
Deborah,  y  wife  of  Kbcnezer  Grummon  ;  Klizabeth,  y«  wife  of  Josiah 
Gilbert ;  Deborah,  y  wife  of  Solomon  Close ;  Mary,  y  wife  of  Joseph  Os-  I 
l)orn  ;  Jehial  Tiler  and  Jeniina  his  wife.  Also,  Phcbe  Canfield,  Hannah, 
y  wife  of  Andrew  Bishop  ;  Mary,  y  wife  of  Stephen  Brush  ;  y  widow 
Bebecca  St.  John  ;  Mary,  y  wife  of  John  Bouton  ;  Mary,  y«  wife  of 
Ebeuezer  Scofield  ;  Abigal,  wife  of  Abraham  Northrop  ;  Patience,  wife 
of  David  Sanford  ;  y  wives  of  Paul  and  Lott  Keeler;  David  Crissey  and 
his  wife,  I'nice;  and  James  Bishop  recomended  by  Kevd  Mr.  Wells." 

June  17,  1753,  Nathan  Finch  and  his  wife  were 
recommended  by  Rev.  Mr.  Silliman.  July  23, 
1752,  EpenetUB  Howe  and  his  wife  were  admitted. 
August  30,  1752,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Bishop  was 
admitted.  From  this  time  to  1802  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  united  with  the  church. 

"Sept.  8lb,  1757.  At  a  meeting  of  y  Chb  to  hear  reasons  of  Deacon 
Bputon'sresigniug  his  Office.  After  hearing  and  agreeing  he  had  a  right 
to  lay  down,  y  Chh  proceeded  to  a  new  choice,  again  make  choice  of 
y  Deacon.  He  desires  3  weeks  from  y  Lord's  Day  ensuing  for  consider- 
ation ;  y  petition  granted,  y  deacon  accepts. 

"Sept.  W*,  1763,  A  meetinge  of  y  C'hb  of  Christ  in  Salem  at  y 
Meetinge  house  considered  whether  this  Ch1'  would  adopt  y  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  Ch1'  government ;  Voted  in  y  affirmative. 

"2J.  Agreed  to  chose  five  ruling  elders. 

"3d.  That  these  should  stand  but  for  one  year. 

"4"1.  Voted  the  following  persons  for  the  above  term  : 

"  1.  Deacon  Solomon  Close. 

"2.  Deacon  John  Bouton. 

"3.  Josiah  Gilbert,  Es  |i 

"  4.  Joseph  Osboru. 

"6.  Thaildeus  Crane. 

"  April  W*,  1765,  At  a  meeting'  of  y  Cbb  in  Salem,  Voted  to  con- 
tinue y  same  F.lders  as  were  ubove  voted  Joseph  Benedict  was  Chose 
Kbler  in  mom  ..f  Joseph  <  isborn,  Deceased. 

"On  September  3u,b,  1778,   was  Fleeted  Nathaniel  Wicks,  Deacon, 
in  }'•  room  of  Deacon  Close,  deceased. 

"  Tin  same  dale  Mr.  Wicks  was  Elected  Elder. 

"  May  2*"',  17*2,  Elected  two  Klders,— Nathan  Bock  well  and  (apt. 
Gould  Bouton. 

"  Di-c.  8*|  1782.  There  met  the  Session  at  my  house,  to  hear  the  request 
•  ■I  I. lent .  Si>l"iiioii  Close,  who  was  by  y  Cougrrgiitioiiul  Church  in  t'pper 
Saline  excominimicated.    Desired  the  Session  would  meet  at  his  house,  ' 


that  he  might  have  an  op|iortunity  of  vindicating  his  innocence  and  that 
some  ministers  might  be  called  in  to  Join  with  the  Session.  The  request 
was  complied  with  and  agreed  to  call  in  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Wilton,  Lewis 
and  .Mill-  lielongiug  to  tin-  Presbytery  anil  also  to  i  all  all  monbeiwof 
the  Church  to  hear,  and  appointed  the  7lb  of  January  insuing. 

"Met  January  7"',  1783,  according  to  appointment,  but  of  Ministers,  only 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Wilton,  attended  and  some  iiapers  of  Mr.  Close 
were  wanting  ;  therefore  adjourned  until  February  lltb  ensuing. 

"  Met  according  to  adjournment  and  Means.  Lew  is  A'  Mills  present. 
Mr.  Lew  is  of  Wilton  did  not  attend.  After  collecting  all  the  evidence 
and  hearing  over  Mr.  Close's  full  vindication  concluded  nothing  Scau- 
delous  found  against  him,  but  for  some  reasons  did  not  come  into  a 
full  determination  until  the  month  of  March,  when  he  was  received 
into  the  Communion  of  the  church." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  February  14,  1797,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  tbem  to  sell  parsonage  lands  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  acres,  that  a  more  eligible  site  might  be 
purchased  for  a  parsonage  house. 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Mead  continued  pastor  of  the 
church  until  1800.  Old  age  and  infirmities  rendering 
him  unfit  to  longer  preside  over  the  church,  he 
resigned  his  charge  after  having  been  pastor  for  forty- 
eight  years.  On  December  24,  1799,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  it  was  resolved  to  retire  Mr.  Mead  on  one 
hundred  dollars  and  his  firewood  for  a  year.  This 
oner  he  accepted. 

Mr.  Mead  died  in  September,  1813,  as  appears  from 
the  following  entry  of  September  5,  1813,  in  the 
church  book  of  records : 

"  De|iarted  this  Life  the  Kevd  Solomon  Mead,  Aged  SO  years,  'J  months 
and  2  days.  He  officiated  in  the  ministry  48  years,  3  Months  A  15  days. 
In  his  ministry  he  baptised  children  .V  adults,  BIS,  .Married  CCfl  couples 
and  attended  328  burials.  There  we  See  ended  a  long  life  of  a  Venerable 
Minister,  Who  may  well  la-  remembered  by  this  Church  for  his  great 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Religion,  for  his  planting  a  church  in  tin-  place 
and  letting  his  light  shine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  imitated  safely 
by  all." 

In  the  year  of  Mr.  Mead's  retirement,  1800,  it  was 
determined  to  settle  Rev.  Robert  Porter  over  the  con- 
gregation as  pastor  and  to  pay  him  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  a  year. 

In  March,  1800,  permission  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  trustees  to  s.ell  fifty  acres  of 
land.  It  was  accordingly  sold  in  several  parcels  as 
follows : 


Acres. 

floods. 

Bods. 

Price. 

To  Elisha  Avery  

0 

28 

1119.00 

...  10 

0 

f> 

12.60 

.  .  .  8 

0 

to 

81.89 

1 

13 

69.52 

...  2 

0 

6.76 

...  4 

3 

9 

61.67 

1 

0 

8.00 

0 

0 

06.00 

April  5,  1802,  Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman  was  called 
to  preach  for  one  year,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  the 
church  to  move  his  goods. 

December  21,  1803,  Rev.  Mr.  Osborrj  was  invited  to 
preach  for  six  months.  October  2'.».  1S(»4,  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  John  Fly.  Mr.  Fly  accepted,  and 
"on  the  27th  of  November,  1804,  was  convened  at 
Salem,  by  letters  missive  from  the  Moderator  of  the 
l'resbytery  of  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
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from  the  Ch.  and  Society  in  Salem  their  call  to 
the  Rev.  John  Ely,  to  take  the  Pastoral  charge  of 
them  and  to  proceed  to  installation  if  the  way  was 
prepared.  Present — Ministers:  Kevs.  Solomon  Mead. 
John  Minor,  John  Clark  and  Ebenezer  Grant; 
Elders  :  Gould  Bouton,  Salem  ;  Samuel  Hall,  South 
East ;  Mr.  Flagden,  Peter  Flemming,  Bedford;  Corre- 
spondent members  from  Connecticut,  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodrich,  Rev.  John  Clark,  Rev.  Israel  Ward,  Dan- 
bury." 

hi  1801  the  land  where  the  parsonage  now  stands 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Rockwell. 

December  4,  1804,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  barn  ;  also 
voted  that  William  Townsend  should  have  twenty 
shillings  to  sweep  the  house,  put  in  the  glass  and  fix 
the  east  door. 

The  church  records  do  not  show  when  the  first 
church  was  erected  or  when  the  first  meetings  were 
held.  It  is  supposed  they  were  held  in  a  log  house 
that  stood  just  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
Milo  Webster,  on  the  road  leading  from  South  Salem 
to  Poundridge.  Probably  a  church  edifice  was  erected 
soon  after  Mr.  Mead  was  installed.  The  first  mention 
of  a  meeting-house  occurs  in  the  church  records  Sep- 
tember 29,  1763,  when  a  "meeting  of  ye  church  of 
Christ  in  Salem  was  held  at  ye  Meeting-House  to 
consider  whether  this  Chh.  would  adopt  ye  Presby- 
terian form  of  Chh.  government.  Voted  in  ye  Affirma- 
tive." The  next  mention  of  a  meeting-house  occurs 
in  the  town  records,  1775,  when  a  town-meeting  was 
called  to  assemble  at  ye  meeting-house  in  Salem  to 
consider  some  "Resolves"  in  regard  to  the  war.  The 
first  meeting-house  stood  a  lew  feet  north  of  the 
present  building  and  was  a  barn-like  structure 
without  a  fire-place,  and  benches  instead  of 
pews.  In  1795  an  inventory  was  made  of  the  church 
property,  in  which  a  church  edifice  was  included.  In 
April,  1796,  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  old  seats 
out  of  the  meeting-house  and  have  pews  erected  in- 
stead. The  pews  were  completed  the  following  Oc- 
tober and  rented  as  follows  : 


£ 

8. 

d 

10 

0 

"      13  ' 

10 

0 

7  ' 

....  2 

0 

«  2 

2 

10 

0 

1  ' 

 4 

13 

0 

ii        6  • 

0 

0 

5  ' 

....  3 

12 

0 

ii  4 

....  4 

6 

0 

ii       u  i 

Nathan  Adams  for  

....  3 

0 

0 

"      18  ' 

•  Samuel  Amliler  for  

 1 

11 

0 

"  8 

....  4 

1 

0 

"  11 

'  Pettit  Loder  for  

1 

0 

"  10 

'  Thomas  Gilbert  for  

....  4 

0 

0 

"        9  . 

0 

"  15 

2 

0 

0 

"       16  ' 

'  Andrew  Massey  for  

....  1 

12 

0 

.•  17 

10 

0 

December  3,  1805,  it  was  voted  that  some  wood  be 
given  to  the  singing-school,  at  the  school-house,  and 
to  keep  fire  in  the  school-house  on  Sabbath  day,  at 
uoon,  between  meetings.    It  was  also  voted  that  the 
ii.— 49 


west  door  be  fastened  up  through  the  winter.  Novem- 
ber 8,  1810,  it  was  voted  that  Job  Rockwell  will  take 
care  of  the  meeting-house  for  two  dollars. 

September  2,  1813,  Rev.  Jacob  Burbank  was  called 
to  be  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  and 
use  of  parsonage.  March  2,  1818,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Butler  was  called  to  be  the  pastor. 

In  1825,  the  old  church  edifice  being  out  of  repair, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  one.  Accordingly,  the 
present  edifice  was  erected.  In  1873  the  church  was 
again  repaired  and  remodeled,  inside  and  out,  at  a 


cost  of  $8430.57. 

LIST  OF  PASTOKS. 

17.r>2  Iiev.  Solomon  Mead. 

1801)  .  .  .  '  Ilev.  Robert  Porter. 

1802   Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman. 

1803   Rev.  Mr.    Osborn. 

1804   Rev.  John  Ely. 

1813  Rev.'jacob  Burbank. 

1818  Rev.  Charles  F  Butler. 

1834   Rev.  Reuben  Frame. 

1852   Rev.  Aaron  L.  Lindsley. 

1803   Rev.  Daniel  S.  Gregory. 

1871  Rev.  Thomas  Gray. 

1876   Rev.  Henry  J.  Owen. 

1877  Rev.  G.  A.  Seeley. 

1878   Rev.  George  M.  McCampbell. 

1883   Rev.  Dr.  Buchanmm. 

1884   Rev.  L.  1).  Calkins,  present  incumbent. 


The  first  bell  was  purchased  in  184(3.  In  1852  the 
trustees  petitioned  Judge  John  W.  Mills  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  certain  real  estate.  Such  permission  was 
duly  granted,  April  16,  1852,  and  the  land  sold. 

In  the  grave-yard  which  surrounds  the  church  rest 
the  remains  of  the  Gilberts,  Websters,  Benedicts, 
Rockwells,  Keelers,  Boutons,  Lawrences,  Meads,  etc. 
Near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard  stands  a  plain 
marble  slab  bearing  this  inscription, — 

"To  the 
Memory  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Mead 
First  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  Place  M  86. 
He  bad  charge  of  this  people  48  years. 
Ob.  September  1812 

While  Marble  Monuments  decay 
The  righteous  live  in  Endless  day, 
And  Earthly  temples  turn  to  dust 
Blest  is  the  Memory  of  the  just." 

Just  east  of  the  path  leading  up  to  the  church  from 
the  south  is  the  grave  of  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of  the 
first  men  among  the  early  settlers  of  Salem.  He  was 
the  first  town  treasurer  and  one  of  the  first  church 
members.  A  plain  slate  slab  marks  the  head  of  his 
grave,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"To 
Y'  Memory 
Jo6iah  Gilbert,  Esqr 
Who  departed  this  life  Oct  20,  1781 

in  yc  83<t  year  of  his  life. 
A  person  very  Eminent  to  promote 
y«  Gospel  and  ye  public  good." 

Near  the  grave  of  Josiah  Gilbert  (the  first)  is  the 
grave  of  his  grandson  Josiah  (the  second).    The  in- 
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scription  on  the  stone  that  marks  his  last  resting-place 
is  as  follows : 

"  To  the  memory  of 
Josiah  Gilbert 

Died 
October  25»>  1838 
In  tbe  "!!'■''  year  of  bis  age 
For  forty-  five  years  bo  was  a  member  and  thirty-six  yeara  an  Elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church." 

In  the  town  cemetery,  a  short  distance  west  of"  the 
church,  monuments  have  heen  erected  by"  the  Ray- 
monds, St.  Johns,  Woods,  Williamsons,  Adamses,  etc. 
The  oldest  grave-stone  in  the  church-yard  is  that 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Jacob  Benedict,  son  of 
Amos  and  Martha  Benedict,  who  died  October  2, 
1755. 

Episcopal  Church. — In  the  year  1759  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Dibble,  a  missionary  from  the  Church  of 
Euglaud,  located  at  Stamford,  in  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, says,  in  his  report,  that  on  the  24th 
day  of  June,  in  the  above  year,  he  "  preached  in  the 
lower  district  of  Salem  to  considerable  of  an  audience 
of  decently  behaved  people."  In  a  letter  written  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  in  September,  1759,  he  says — 
"  the  people  of  Lower  Salem  are  poor,  but  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  serve  them.  I  preached  to  them  two 
weeks  ago  on  a  special  last,  appointed  in  that  Prov- 
ince, to  implore  the  smiles  and  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence  to  attend  his  Majesty's  arms  in  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.''  In  1767  the  Rev.  Epenetus 
Townsend  was  appointed  missionary  to  Ridgefield, 
Ridgebury  and  Salem.  He  held  services  at  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  James  Brown  and  others  until  1771 
when  a  church  was  completed  and  consecrated.  It 
stood  opposite  where  the  road  leading  from  New  Ca- 
naan to  South  Salem  unites  with  the  Ridgefield  road 
to  the  latter  place,  now  known  as  Keeler's  Corner 
The  building  stood  on  land  now  owned  by  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Thaddeus  H.  Keeler,  whose  grandfather 
sold  the  lot  to  the  trustees — Gershom  Selleck,  Janus 
Brown  and  others.  Mr.  Townsend  preached  in  this 
church  until  July,  1776,  when,  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  having  been  declared,  and  many  of  his 
most  active  members  having  joined  the  Continental 
army,  they  requested  Mr.  Townsend  to  omit  that  part 
of  the  service  where  divine  blessings  were  invoked 
for  the  King  and  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Townsend 
declined;  and,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  that 
part  of  the  service  was  reached,  the  patriots  rose  up 
in  a  body  and  forbid  him  proceeding  further  with  the 
service.  He  closed  his  book  and  left  the  church,  the 
congregation  following  him.  The  church  was  closed 
and  the  key  taken  possession  of  by  the  patriots.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  soon  after  arrested  as  a  person  dan- 
gerous to  the  American  cause,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Kishkill.  In  17K0  the  church  was  used  by  Colonel 
Sheldon's  troops  as  a  hospital,  and  several  soldiers 
who  died  there  were  buried  in  the  little  grave-yard 
near  by.  This  ground  is  now  used  as  a  private  burial- 
place  for  the  Keeler  family.    Subsequently,  Mr.  Ben- 


jamiii  Chapman,  a  contractor,  took  the  property,  u> 
satisfy  his  claims  against  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  an 
inn.  For  years  after  it  was  known  as  the  "  Church  Tav- 
ern." In  179")  Mr.  Chapman  sold  the  property  to  Mr. 
John  L.  Morehouse,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Jeremiah 
Keeler.  In  1796  Mr.  Keeler  took  down  the  building 
and  removed  the  material.  Some  of  the  partitions 
that  were  taken  from  the  church  can  still  be  seen  in 
the  Keeler  mansion,  nearly  opposite  where  the  church 
once  stood. 

After  the  closing  of  the  church,  in  1776,  there  war- 
no  organization  in  Salem  until  1811,  when  a  church 
was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  The  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Salem.  The  vestry  were  Augustus  Mc- 
Catroll  and  William  Sherwood,  church  wardens; 
Henry  Hoyt,  Gould  Bouton,  Samuel  Ambler,  Absa- 
lom Holmes,  Jesse  Jervis,  Samuel  B.  Isaacs,  Joseph 
Nash,  James  Church,  vestrymen. 

There  was  no  church  edifice  in  which  to  hold  ser- 
vices, which  were  held  in  various  places  in  the  town 
until  1852,  when  Rev.  Alfred  Patridge  commenced  to 
hold  meetings  in  a  grove  on  the  land  of  Stephen  L. 
Hoyt,  just  west  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South 
Salem.  In  a  short  time  the  parish  was  again  reor- 
ganized under  the  title  of  St.  John's  Church  of  South 
Salem,  and  on  the  Kith  of  August,  18o2,  the  following 
vestry  were  chosen  :  Jonathan  Beers  and  Isaac  Hays, 
church  wardens ;  Stephen  L.  Hoyt,  Samuel  Fit  Id. 
Amos  N.  Raymond,  Timothy  Jones,  William  H. 
Robertson  (afterwards  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York)  Ferris  Bouton,  William  Lockwood  and  John 
Burr  Whitlock,  vestrymen. 

.Mainly  through  the  influence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Patridge, 
Stephen  Lewis  Hoyt  deeded  to  the  church  a  lot  of 
land  six  rods  square,  in  the  grove  where  the  meetings 
had  previously  been  held,  and  in  1853  a  neat  stone 
edifice,  thirty-eight  by  forty-eight  feet,  with  tower,  was 
erected,  and  September  18,  18.")5,  the  church  was  con- 
secrated by  Right  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  Benjamin  Loder,  of  New  Y'ork,  presented 
the  church  with  a  bell  weighing  six  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  pounds.  For  some  years  no  regular 
services  have  been  held  in  this  church. 

In  1870  John  Lewis,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  gave  the 
church  twenty -eight  acres  of  land  in  the  lower  part  of 
Lewisboro,  on  condition  that  a  chapel  should  be  built 
thereon,  to  be  called  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  On  the  12th 
of  April,  1871,  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
was  laid,  on  the  land  which  had  been  given  by  .Mr. 
Lewis.  No  further  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  erection  of  the  church. 

In  1871  a  rectory  was  completed,  a  part  of  which 
was  the  former  residence  of  Isaac  B.  Hays,  situated 
on  the  forks  of  the  road  leading  from  South  Salem 
and  Ridgefield  to  New  Canaan.  Near  the  rectory,  in 
a  tower,  hangs  the  bell  presented  to  St.  Paul's  Church 
by  William  M.  Tweed,  of  New  York. 

In  the  cemetery  near  the  rectory  repose  the  remains 
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of  John  Lewis.  A  neat  tomb-stone  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion,— 

John  Lewis 
Horn 

February  17!)3, 
Died 
October  1«,  1871. 

He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  public  schools  of 
Lewisboro,  after  whom  the  town  was  named ;  also 
the  donor  of  the  adjoining  parsonage  property  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John's. 

The  rectors  and  ministers  who  have  officiated  in 
South  Salem  Episcopal  Church  are  : 


17o<)  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibble. 

1771  Rev.  Epenetus  Townsend. 

1810  liev.  Mather  Felch. 

1810  Rev.  George  Weller. 

185-2  Rev.  Alfred  Putridge. 

18,")5  Rev.  Franklin  ISabbitt. 

1859   Rev.  David  Scott. 

1801  Rev.  A.  M.  Ives. 

1808   Rev.  Robert  Bolton. 

187!)  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton. 


The  present  officiating  rector  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sel- 
leck,  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Friends'  Meeting-House  (Golden's  Bridge). — 
Meetings  of  "The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  "  be- 
gan at  the  house  of  Robert  Runnels,  in  the  town  of 
Bedford,  in  1792.  In  the  summer  of  1798  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  land  was  purchased  near  Golden's  Bridge. 
This  land  was  conveyed  by  Isaac  Frost  to  Isaac  Mc- 
Keel,  of  Yorktown,  and  Abraham  I.  Underbill,  of 
Cortlandtown,  who  were  appointed  by  Chappaqua 
Monthly  Meeting  (of  which  the  Salem  Meeting  was 
then  a  constituent  branch)  as  trustees  to  take  the 
title.  As  the  records  make  no  mention  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house  at  that  time,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  there  was  a  building  on  the  lot  that  an- 
swered for  a  meeting-place.  In  1810  the  meeting  at 
Peach  Pond,  that  had  existed  for  about  seventy  years, 
was  discontinued  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  so- 
ciety there  were  assigned  to  Salem.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  in  the  town 
of  Yorktown,  about  the  year  1800,  Salem  Meeting  be- 
came a  branch  of  it,  and  in  1811  the  present  meeting- 
house was  erected,  an  addition  to  the  old  lot  having 
been  purchased  for  forty-one  dollars.  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting  appointed  Henry  Jackson  and 
Josiah  Cock  to  hold  the  title  in  trust,  to  whom  Isaac 
Frost  and  Patience,  his  wife,  and  Stephen  Frost,  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  gave  a  quit-claim  deed  dated  15th  of 
Fourth  Month,  1815,  for  two  Uteres  and  thirty  rods  of 
land. 

There  is  no  data  for  computing  the  membership  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  prominent 
among  the  members  at  that  time  were  Edward  Brun- 
dage,  Henry  Dickinson,  Robert  and  Elijah  Reynolds, 
Richard  Weeks,  Abraham  Powell,  Abel  Underbill, 
Robert  Hallock,  Sylvanus  Townsend,  James  Kniffin, 
Holly  Lyons,  Jared  Green,  Isaac  Field,  Thomas 
Smith,  Joseph  Bailey,  William  Field.    Ezekiel  Hal- 


stead  became  a  member  in  L811,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  minister.  In  1829  the  member- 
ship assigned  to  this  meeting  numbered  fifty-one. 
Religious  meetings  were  held  regularly  twice  a  week 
from  their  beginning  until  1880,  and  in  1882  they 
were  formally  discontinued,  since  which  time  the 
house  has  not  been  occupied,  except  on  special 
occasions. 

The  present  trustees  are  Richard  Weeks,  of  Somers ; 
Joseph  T.  Hallock,  Jesse  H.  Griffin  and  Wright 
Hallock,  of  Yorktown;  and  Edmund  P.  Hallock,  of 
Peekskill. 

In  the  burying-ground  near  this  meeting-house  re- 
pose the  remains  of 

"  Arnell  Dickinson  Died  Oct  29"',  1832,  Aged  60 
years  3  m°&13ddB." 

"  Silas  Weeks  Died  -7th  Month  29th,  1868,  Aged  74 
years." 

"  Joseph  Weeks  Died  7th  Month  4th  day,  1876,  Aged 
76  years,  4  m"  &  8  ds." 

'•  Oliver  Green,  Born  15,h  of  2'1  Month,  1788,  Died 
18th  of  10"'  Month,  1862." 

Methodist  Churches. — The  Methodist  Protes- 
tant  Church  (Vista)  was  organized  in  1853,  with  John 
S.  Hoyt,  Anson  Benedict  and  Samuel  Benedict, 
trustees.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  O.  C.  Dykman 
and  the  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Cross  River),  was 
incorporated  March  28,  1843,  with  Joseph  Wilson, 
Daniel  Silkman,  John   Silkman,  Aaron  Silkman, 
Walter  S.  Lyon  and  John  Brady,  trustees. 

Hennon  Chapel,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Brady,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Golden's  Bridge  are  under  the  same  ministry  with 
Cross  River. 

Baptist  Churches. — The  Baptist  Church  (Cross 
River)  was  incorporated  March  28,  1842,  with  Lewis 
Holmes,  Abijah  Reynolds,  Lewis  Mead,  Titus  Rey- 
nolds and  Josiah  M.  Elmore,  trustees. 

In  1830  a  Baptist  Church  was  erected  in  the  lower 
part  of  Lewisboro,  near  the  present  residence  of 
Aaron  O.  Wakeman,  by  Walker  Wakeman,  Asa  Ray- 
mond, Amos  Northrop  and  others.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Raymond  preached  in  this  house  for  a  number  ot 
years.  Other  ministers  who  supplied  the  pulpit  there 
were  Elder  Flandreau,  of  New  Roehelle;  Elder 
Goldsmith,  of  Guilford,  Conn. ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Card,  of 
Cross  River.  Elder  Hobby,  of  Cross  River,  was  the 
last.  In  1870  the  church  was  taken  down  and  the 
material  removed. 

Public  Schools. — In  1839  John  Lewis,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  New  York  City,  whose  ancestors  were 
natives  of  South  Salem,  and  whose  name  has  hereto- 
fore been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
proposed  that  if  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed 
in  honor  of  him,  he  would  give  the  income  from  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1840, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  changing  the 
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name  of  the  town  to  Lewisboro.  Mr.  Lewis  then  set 
aside  ten  thousand  dollars,  profitably  invested,  for 
the  town.  The  interest  he  paid  over  semi-annually 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  it  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  per  year.  By  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  in  1842,  Jeremiah  Howe,  Charles 
Wright  and  Isaac  Hayes  were  appointed  trustees  of 
the  "  Lewis  School  Fund,"  to  receive  the  money  and 
apportion  it  among  the  several  school  districts.  In 
1X5(5  Mr.  Lewis  turned  over  to  the  trustees  ninety- 
nine  hundred  dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  was 
relieved  from  further  obligations.  In  1884  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollar-.  In  18*0  the  number  of  children  in  tin- 
town  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  was 
four  hundred  and  nine. 

LIBRARY.  -A  library  was  purchased  in  1798  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Salem  (Lewisboro), 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1799 — Aaron  Keeler, 
librarian  ;  and  Thomas  Rockwell,  Samuel  Ambler, 
Isaac  Pardee,  Thomas  Mead  and  Thatcher  Hayes,  : 
trustees. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  "  The # trustees  of  Salem 
Library  met  pursuant  to  public  notice  and  agreeable  1 
to  the  act  passed  the  first  day  of  April,  1796,  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporating  public  circulating  libraries, 
and  proceeded  to  make  certain  by-laws  for  the  bene- 
fit of  said  society,"  etc.  The  library  was  incorporated 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  Any  person 
wishing  to  become  a  member  must  be  regularly  pro- 
posed by  a  member,  balloted  for  and,  if  accepted,  pay 
fifty  cents  a  year.  If  books  were  damaged  a  fine 
was  imposed.  Only  one  book  could  be  taken  out  at 
a  time  and  all  members  were  forbidden  to  lend  books 
to  non-subscribers.  The  institution  flourished  for  a 
number  of  years.  New  books  were  added  from 
time  to  time  until  the  catalogue  contained  some  two 
hundred  volumes.  As  a  new  generation  came  on  j 
interest  in  the  institution  began  to  wane.  The  most 
valuable  books  were  carried  away  by  any  one  who 
took  a  fancy  to  them,  until  of  this  once  valuable 
collection  nothing  desirable  remains.  Sidney  R. 
Lockwood  was  the  last  librarian.  The  Rev.  Reuben 
Frame,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  at 
one  time  treasurer  and  librarian.  Below  is  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  characteristic  reports, — 

"  The  Treasurer  would  report  that  ut  the  annual  meeting 

of  the  trustees  hist  March  there  were  in  hi*  hands  .  .  S75.72J4 
Since  which  time  lie  has  received   26 

Making  the  sum  of   S75.98'4 

Of  which  he  has  BXpendad  for  hooks   C  44 

fatting  in  his  hands  ut  present   StM.M1^ 

"  R.  Frame. 

"The  Treasurer  and  Librarian  would  beg  leave  from  them  to  shite 
that  if  his  unfaithfulness  in  office  should  not  he  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bestowing  the  honor  he  has  had  for  three  years  on  some  more 
worthy  |s>rson,  then  for  different  reasons,  not  necessary  to  stale,  he 
would  express  the  wish  not  to  huve  the  honor  placed  ii|siii  his  head, 
or  the  burden  on  his  shoulders  any  longer. 

"  Most  BaipeotfnUj  Yours,  4c, 

'•  It.    Klt.VMI."  I 


Leading  Residents  of  Lewisboro. — ( >n  the  road 
leading  from  South  Salem  to  Cross  River  stands  the 
palatial  residence  of  the  late  Cyrus  Lawrence  (1st), 
now  occupied  by  his  son,  James  S.  Cyrus  Lawrence 
(1st)  was  born  in  Lewisboro.  He  entered  into  town 
politics  when  quite  young  ;  served  one  year  as  super- 
visor, three  years  as  town  clerk  and  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
engaged  quite  extensively  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
was  for  some  time  counsel  to  the  County  Board  of 
Excise.    He  died  in  18ii4,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Cyrus  Lawrence,  the  present  postmaster,  was  born 
in  Poundridge.  In  early  life  he  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  school-teacher.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
country  store-keeper,  and  after  the  death  of  Gould 
Hawley,  in  1864,  he  was  appointed  postmaster.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  justice  of  sessions  in  Westchester 
County,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  three  terms. 
In  1876  he  ran  for  county  clerk  and  came  within  a 
very  few  votes  of  being  elected.  For  many  years  he 
has  held  the  office  of  justice,  and  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  (1884-85)  he  held  the  office  of 
index  clerk  to  that  body. 

Jeremiah  Howe  was  born  in  Lewisboro.  He  was 
a  farmer,  and  was  elected  supervisor  in  1890,  holding 
the  office  tor  eight  years.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
town  clerk,  which  office  he  held  fifteen  years.  Fred- 
erick Howe,  son  of  Jeremiah,  is  the  present  town 
clerk,  and  has  already  held  the  office  ten  years. 

On  Mead  Street,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
"  Waccabuc  House,"  stands  the  country  residence  of 
Robert  Hoe.  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hoe  is  a  son  of 
Robert  Hoe,  one  of  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of 
saws  and  steam  printing-presses. 

One  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Golden 's  Bridge  Depot, 
on  the  road  to  Lake  Waccabuc,  stands  the  large 
three-story  farm-house  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Brady.  Mr. 
Brady  is  the  largest  farmer  in  the  town.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  owner  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  makes  about  forty  quart  cans  of 
milk  per  day. 

Edward  B.  Brady  is  a  son  of  Simeon  Brady,  who 
died  at  Oolden's  Bridge,  and  was  a  well-known  and 
successful  farmer  of  the  town  of  Lewisboro.  Simeon 
Brady  had  five  children,  of  whom  Edward  B.  was  the 
third.  He  was  born  in  Lewisboro.  April  5,  and 
is  of  the  fourth  generation  residing  in  that  town. 

He  spent  his  early  childhood  in  the  district  school. 
After  leaving  this  he  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
fanning  ami  live  stock"  business,  together  with  his 
father,  in  which  he  has  since  remained.  He  deals 
very  extensively  in  cattle,  shipping  largely  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  West. 

Contrary  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  farmers,  he 
has  made  a  success  of  his  business,  being  now  in  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  where  he  is  largely  engaged  in 
the  production  of  milk. 

He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Martin  Todd,  of 
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Lewisboro.  They  have  nine  children,  six  sons  and 
three  daughters — Arthur  L.,  Julia,  Cornelia,  Edward, 
Hortense,  Simeon,  Martin,  Enoch  and  Harry — all  of 
whom  reside  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Brady  is  well  known  throughout  Westchester 
County  and  is  greatly  respected  for  his  steady  busi- 
ness habits  and  his  sterling  integrity. 

Nearer  to  Golden's  Bridge,  on  the  same  road,  is 
located  the  residence  of  Mr.  Norman  Merritt,  the 
next  largest  farmer  in  the  town.  Mr.  Merritt  is  the 
owner  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
makes  about  thirty  forty-quart  cans  of  milk  per  day. 

Daniel  Hunt  was  of  English  descent.    His  father, 
Daniel  Hunt,  removed  from  North  Salem  to  Lewis- 
boro,  where  he  bought  a  large  farm  and  resided  upon 
it  until  his  death.  He 
had   five    children,  of 
whom  Daniel,  the  young- 
est, was  born  May  19, 
1818.     Daniel  received 
his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict school    at  South 
Salem,  which  he  left  for 
the  farm  at  an  early  age. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  for 
many  years  prominently 
connected  with  every 
good  work  in  and  about 
Lewisboro  and  was  wide- 
ly known  for  his  liberal- 
ity and  sterling  quali- 
ties. In  his  twenty-third 
year  he  was  elected  super- 
visor of  the  town  of 
Lewisboro,  which  office 
he  filled  for  thirty- 
three  years  consecutive- 
ly. During  the  latter 
portion  of  this  time  he 
experienced  no  opposi- 
tion. He  was  also  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many 
years  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion with  ability  and  in- 
tegrity.   He  died  May,  14,  1874. 

He  married,  January  1,  1851,  Jane  A.,  daughter  of  | 
Jeremiah  Howe,   of  Lewisboro.    There  are  three  j 
children — Louisa,  Frank  and  Carrie  E. — all  of  whom 
reside  at  the  homestead. 


CHAPTER  X. 

POUNDRIDGE. 
BY  GEORGE  THATCHER  SMITH. 

A  quiet  town,  lying  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
county,  and  a  little  apart  from  the  main  lines  of 
travel,  Poundridge  affords  no  extensive  field  for  the 
occurrence  of  notable  events,  and  naturally  its  history 
has  been  a  more  modest  one  than  that  of  its  larger 
and  more  pretentious  sister  towns  in  the  county. 
Poundridge  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  and,  though  distant  only  about  sixteen  miles 
in  a  direct  line  northeast  of  White  Plains,  yet,  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  line  of  communication  and  travel, 

the  distance  to  the 
county-seat  is  twenty- 
five  miles.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  townships, 
having  been  organized 
in  1788.  Bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by 
Lewisboro,  and  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by 
the  Connecticut  towns  of 
New  Canaan  and  Stam- 
ford, it  enjoys  the  prox- 
imity of  the  "  Land  of 
Steady  Habits."  On  the 
west  are  North  Castle 
and  Bedford.  The  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  town, 
as  its  inhabitants  are  well 
aware,  is  no  prairie  land, 
and  may  be  generally 
described  as  rough  ;  but 
it  has'its  compensations 
in  that  the  hind  is  good 
and  yields  a  fair  return 
for  labor,  the  springs 
_  and  streams  of  water 

✓?     /C^  /  are  frequent  and  abun- 

J\  dant,   the    air   of  the 

I/  hills  and  valleys  is  fresh, 

pure  and  conducive  to  long  life. 

Across  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  run  the  Stone 
Hills,  a  high,  rugged  and  broken  range,  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  presenting  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  county.  Here,  although 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  the  hunter  and  trap- 
per find  the  solitude  of  the  original  forest,  and  there 
are  localities  in  these  hills  seldom  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man.  Here  the  copperhead  or 
red  adder  still  finds  a  secure  retreat,  and 
numbers  of  them  are  yearly  killed  along 
the  base  of  the  hills.  Just  opposite  this 
range,  to  the  southeast,  rises  another  high 
and  rocky  range,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  called  Candle-wood  Hills,  a  name 
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derived  from  the  excellence  of  the  fuel  found  there. 
From  the  top  of  these  hills  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island, 
with  the  .Sound  and  intervening  country,  is  obtained. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  upon  an  elevated 
ridge,  also  commanding  a  good  view  of  Long  Island 
and  the  Sound,  stands  the  village  of  Poundridge. 
It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  contains 
two  churches,  one  school-house,  one  store,  a  post-of- 
fice and  about  twenty  dwelling-houses. 

Through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  a  chain  of 
ponds,  five  in  number.  The  most  northerly  is  Cross 
Pond,  covering  an  extent  of  one  hundred  acres,  and 
noted  for  abundance  of  fish.  This  is  fed  by  springs, 
and  has  its  outlet  into  Cross  River ;  thence  into  the 
Oroton.  A  short  distance  south  of  this  are,  or  were, 
three  others — Round  Pond,  Middle  Pond  and  Lower 
Pond — all  communicating  with  each  other  and  hav- 
ing an  outlet  into  Tatomuck  or  Mill  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Sound  at  Stamford.  In  the  year 
186!)  the  Stamford  Water  Company,  looking  to  the 
permanence  of  their  water  supply,  built  a  dam  twen- 
ty feet  high  across  the  outlet,  raising  the  water  so 
that  the  three  ponds  were  united  in  one,  which  was  i 
appropriately  called  "  Trinity  Lake."  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful body  of  water,  one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length, 
with  high  banks  well  wooded  with  evergreen  and 
other  trees,  and,  among  the  evergreens,  fine  picnic- 
grounds,  which  are  becoming  quite  a  resort  for  par- 
ties of  pleasure.  A  natural  curiosity  of  the  lake  is  its 
Moating  islands.  These,  though  only  a  few  rods  in 
extent,  present  the  phenomenon  of  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  summer,  and  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Not  far  from  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  large 
boulder  known  as  the  "  Rocking  Stone,"  and  weigh- 
ing ten  tons  or  more,  which  is  so  exactly  balanced  on 
a  rock  beneath,  tlfat  a  child,  or  even  the  breeze,  can 
cause  it  to  rock.  Several  similar  boulders  lie  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge  southwest  of  the  lake.  A  short  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Trinity  Lake,  and  separated  from 
the  Mill  River  Valley  by  an  intervening  ridge,  is  Mud 
Mill  Pond,  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  spite  of  its  name. 
It  lies  among  wooded  hills,  and  its  southern  extrem- 
ity reaches  into  Connecticut. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  being  traversed 
by  broken  ridges  running  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion— north  and  south.  The  high  and  rugged  hills, 
with  the  deep  adjacent  valleys,  furnish  some  fine 
natural  scenery.  Specially  noticeable  are  views  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  N.  B.  Adams,  opposite 
the  Stone  Hills  ;  also  about  Trinity  Lake  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Mill  Kiver. 

The  soil  is  mainly  a  gravelly  loam  suitable  for 
grass  and  pasturage,  and  yielding  a  good  return  in 
grain  and  fruit.  The  prevailing  interest  is  the  agri- 
cultural, and  the  proximity  of  such  places  as  Stain- 
ford  and  Norwalk  gives  the  farmers  a  good  market 
for  their  produce.  There  are  no  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, although  in  years  past  the  making  of  ' 


boots  and  shoes  was  an  important  industry.  The 
name  Poundridge,  so  say  the  traditions  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, is  derived  from  an  inclosure,  or  pound, 
erected  in  early  times  on  the  ridge  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  con- 
fining the  cattle  when  they  were  driven  in  from  the 
common  pasturage  on  the  unincl  jsed  laud.  Another 
version  is,  that  the  Indians,  availing  themselves  of  the 
Stone  Hills  on  the  northwest  and  the  chain  of  lakes  on 
the  east,  closed  the  opening  between  them  with  pali- 
sades and  assembling  in  large  numbers,  drove  the  game 
from  the  south  and  west  into  the  inclosure  or  pound 
thus  formed.  But  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
ground  will  convince  any  one  of  the  improbability 
that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  done  in  that  locality. 
Hence  the  name  could  not  be  derived  from  the  In- 
dian romance,  and  we  must  accept  the  more  prosaic 
derivation. 

Poundridge  appears  to  have  been  included  in  an 
Indian  grant  or  sale  to  Capt.  Nathaniel  Turner  and 
others  in  1640, 1  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the 
Indians  to  the  settlers  of  Stamford  in  1655.  The 
boundaries  of  the  grant  are  rather  indefinite,  but  in- 
cluded also  the  towns  of  Darien,  New  Canaan  and  a 
great  part  of  Bedford  and  Greenwich. 

In  making  this  grant,  the  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was 
Bonus,  "  Sagamore  of  Toquams  (Stamford),"  reserved 
a  piece  of  ground  for  himself  and  the  other  Indians  to 
plant  on.  These  grounds  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stamford,  near  the  street  that  still  bears  his  name.  In 
1667  the  Indians  again  confirmed  the  agreement  of 
1655.  In  answer  to  an  application  from  the  pro- 
prietors, inhabitants  of  Stamford,  for  a  confirmation 
of  their  title,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1685,  issued  a  patent  to  them  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

[L.  S.].  "  WherHas  the  General  Court  of  Conn,  liatli  formally  granted 
unto  thi'  Proprietors,  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Stamfonl,  all  those 
lands,  both  meadow  and  upland,  within  these  Iluttmeuts  ;  upon  the  South 
BbsI  "ii  \'  Five  Mile  Brook,  between  Stamford  A  Norwalk,  from y*  month 
of  said  brook,  till  it  meet  with  the  cross-path  that  now  is  where  y«  Coun- 
try Koad  crosses  the  said  River,  and  from  thence  to  run  up  into  y  coun- 
try till  twelve  miles  be  inn  out  upon  y»  sine-  line— thai  is.  between 
Stamford  A  Fairfield,  and  upon  tin-  West  to  Toloniak  Krook,  where  the 
lowermost  path  or  road  that  now  is  to  Greenwich,  East  by  said  Rrook, 
and  from  thence  to  run  in  a  straight  line  to  the  West  end  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Falls  of  Stamford,  Mill  River,  which  line  is  to  run  a  due  west 
point  towards  Greenw  ich  bounds,  a  short  mile,  and  from  the  W.-t  end 
at  the  said  line,  to  run  due  north,  to  the  north  of  the  present  country 
road  to  Rye,  and  from  thence  to  run  up  into  the  country,  the  same  line 
that  is  between  Norwalk  A  Stamfonl.  to  the  end  of  the  lioiinils,  the  said 
land  having  been,  hy  purchase  or  otherwise,  lawfully  obtained  of  the 

Indians,  native  proprietors,  Ac.,  Ac  Know  y  that 

the  said  Gov.  and  OOUqfMJ  aforesaid,  in  general  Court,  according  to  the 
conditions  granted  to  them  by  his  Majesty  in  his  Charter,  have  given 
and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  gi»o,  grant,  ratify  and  confirm 
unto  Mr.  John  Bishop,  Mr.  Richard  Lowe,  Capt.  Jonathan  s.  lie.  k,  Capt. 
John  Selleck,  l.icut.  Francis  Rill,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Hull,  Knsign  John 
Rales,  Mr.  Abraham  Ambler,  Mr.  Peter  Ferris  and  Mr.  Joshua  Hoyt,  A 
the  rest  of  the  said  pireetit  proprieters  of  the  Tow  tiship  of  Stamford,  their 
heirs,  successors  anil  assignees  forever,  the  aforesaid  |wrcel  of  land.  Ac, 
Ac,  Ac,  Ac.    .    .  . 

•'  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Colony  to  1* 
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hereunto  affixed,  this  26th  of  May,  108"),  in  y«  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  Lord  King  James  the  2d  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

"  Rohkiit  Treat,  Governor." 

In  1701  occurred  another  confirmation  of  title  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Stamford  by  the  Sagamore  Catonah 
and  other  Indians.  The  boundaries  given  on  the 
north — "  by  the  Stone  Hills  upon  a  straight  line  east- 
ward into  ye  upper  end  of  ye  Long  Pond  and  from 
thence  an  east  line  until  it  meets  with  a  line  drawn 
north  from  ye  upper  end  of  Five-Mile  River" — 
would  seem  to  have  included  nearly  the  whole  town 
within  the  township  of  Stamford. 

In  1731,  at  a  settlement  of  boundary  lines  between 
the  colonies,  Poundridge  fell  within  the  limits  of 
New  York. 

In  1741  a  settlement  was  made  where  the  village 
now  stands  by  Joseph  Lockwood,  James  Brown, 
David  Potts,  Ebenezer  Scofieldand  others  from  Stam- 
ford. Joseph  Lockwood  (then  seventy-seven  years 
of  age)  was  accompanied  by  his  sun  Joseph,  who  had 
married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Hoyt,  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  and  his  grandson  Ebenezer,  then 
a  boy  of  six,  who  was  destined  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  coming  Revolutionary  struggle.  Eleven 
years  before  this,  in  1730,  Deacon  John  Fancher  had 
settled  in  the  town,  being,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  first  settler.  He  had  seven  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters and  from  him  are  descended  all  the  Fanchers  of 
Poundridge. 

No  extraordinary  event  appears  to  have  marked  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement.  There  were  no  Indian 
troubles  to  disturb  them;  in  fact,  the  Indians  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  view.  No  record  or  tradition 
recalls  their  presence  and  were  it  not  for  the  numer- 
ous arrow-heads  that  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
ridge  where  the  village  is  located,  and  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  an  Indian  resort,  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  that  such  a  people  ever  existed. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
country  in  population,  it  appears  at  first  sight  re- 
markable that  a  town  within  fifty  miles  of  a  great 
city  should,  since  1855,  have  steadily  decreased  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  until  at  present  the 
total  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution. This  is  due  to  several  causes — first,  the  lack 
of  special  manufacturing  facilities  and  difference  in 
methods  of  manufacture.  Formerly  shoemaking  was 
a  leading  industry  in  the  town.  The  workmen  then 
went  to  the  "shoe-shops"  in  adjoining  towns,  re- 
ceived their  work  cut  out  and  took  it  home,  each 
one  making  the  whole  article,  whether  boot  or 
shoe.  But  now,  the  invention  of  machinery  and 
the  practice  of  working  in  gangs  or  teams  obliges 
the  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  large  factories, 
so  that  workmen  are  compelled  to  live  near  the  fac- 
tory, and  as  farming  is  almost  the  only  remaining 
source  of  employment,  it  naturally  follows  that  me- 
chanical occupations  and  business  opportunities  must 


be  sought  elsewhere,  and  thus  there  is  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  population. 

Another  cause  lies  in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
school  district  but  that  had  several  families  with  from 
six  to  ten  children  each.  Now  there  are  very  few 
such  families  in  the  town.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  (five  to  twenty-one) 
in  School  District  No.  5  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Now  it  barely  reaches  eighty. 


STATISTICS  OF   1'OIT I.ATION. 


Year. 
1790  . 
1800  . 
1810  . 
1820  . 
1830  . 
1840  . 


Pop. 

Year. 

1062 

1266 

1860 

.  1249 

1865 

1359 

1870 

1875 

1407 

1880  . 

Pop. 

1486  _ 
.  1471 
.  1299 
.  1194 
.  1008 
.  1034 


EXTRACTS,  CENSUS  OF  1880. 

Total  population  1034 

Number  of  persons  above  seventy  years  of  age   57 

"      "      "         "     eighty      "    "   "   13 

"       "       "         "     ninety       "   '*    2 

Number  of  voters   322 

"       "  children  less  than  one  year  of  age   18 

"       "  deaths  for  year  ending  May  31,  1880.  ...  11 

"       "  farms  in  the  town   197 

"       "  inhabited  dwelling-houses   251 

"       "  families   273 

Average  number  in  a  family   3  8-10 

Area,  10,014  acres. 

Assessed  value  1874,  8302,726  ;  Value  per  acre,  827.73  ;  Corrected  value 
1874.  8293,007  ;  Value  per  acre,  826.85.  Assessed  value  1884,  8297,318; 
Value  per  acre,  827.19 ;  Corrected  value  1884,  8288,987  ;  Value  per  acre, 
826.43. 

Rate  of  tax  in  1885.  8  36-100  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  school  or  road-tax. 

Poundridge  is  rather  remarkable  on  ccount  of  its 
freedom  for  many  years  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  people 
here  in  early  times  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  probably  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
those  in  the  country  generally.  Rum  and  cider  were 
in  common  and  daily  use  in  nearly  every  family,  not 
even  excepting  those  of  the  minister  and  officers  of  the 
church.  This  is  proved  by  the  day-books  of  the  vil- 
lage store,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  which 
cover  a  period  of  several  years  not  long  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  In  these  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  families  of  the  town  occur  as 
debtor  for  various  articles  of  daily  consumption,  and 
in  almost  every  group  of  charges  is  found  some  such 
item  as,  "To  one  Gill  of  Rum,  Gd.,"  "  1  Pint  Rum, 
12rf.,"  "  1  Pint  of  Brandy,  — ,"  "  1  drink  Rum,  3d," 
etc.,  the  "  Gill  of  Rum  "  occurring  most  frequently. 
Moderation  in  drinking  was  the  temperance  preached 
in  those  days,  and  no  doubt  it  was  earnestly  advo- 
cated;  but  any  one  who  has  talked  with  the  old  peo- 
ple about  those  "old  times"  will  be  convinced  that 
the  proportion  of  moderate  drinkers  was  very  large. 
The  first  men  in  the  town  who  openly  and  earnestly 
advocated  temperance  on  a  total  abstinence  basis 
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were  William  L.  Smith  1  and  Benjamin  Keeler,  about 
the  year  1826.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  school- 
houses  or  in  private  liouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  a  gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  took 
place.  But  this  was  not  effected  without  long-con- 
tinued effort  and  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition, 
The  case  of  Daniel  Potts,  of  Bedford,  in  1845,  who 
died  on  his  way  home  from  one  of  the  places  in  this 
town  where  liijuor  was  sold,  had  much  influence  in 
bringing  public  opinion  to  the  "no  license"  point  ; 
and  when,  about  1848,  the  question  of  "license  or  no 
license  "  was  brought  squarely  before  the  people  to 
be  voted  on,  the  "no  license"  party  had  thirty-nine 
majority.  That  "settled  the  question"  from  that  time 
to  this,  and  no  license  has 
been  granted  since. 

The  names  of  most  of 
the  early  settlers,  the  Sco- 
fields,  Fanchers,  Boutons, 
Sellecks,  Potts,  Hoyts, 
Adamses  and  others  are 
still  borne  in  the  town 
by  numerous  descendants, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that 
one  family,  the  Lock- 
woods,  formerly  the  most 
numerous  and  influential, 
have  now  but  one  rep- 
resentative bearing  the 
name.  There  are  also  very 
few  left  in  the  town  to 
perpetuate  the  names  of 
two  other  of  the  original 
families,  the  Browns  and 
Danns.  ■ 

Miles  Adams,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the 
town,  is  descended  from 
Nathan  Adams,  one  of  five 
brothers,  who  came  from 
England  to  settle  in  South 
Salem  (now  Lewisboro) 
prior  to  the  Revolution. 

1  William  I,.  Smith  I  great-grandson  of  Joseph  Lockwood,  one  of  the 
Original  settlers)  was  born  July,  IKtn,  clied  January  17,  1885.  He  early 
in  life  identified  himself  with  the  temperance  cause,  and  his  house  issaid 
to  have  hern  the  tirst  one  "raised"  in  the  town  without  the  aid  of 
whiskey.  He  also  showed  his  disregard  of  a  popular  superstition  by 
having  the  "  raising "  on  Friday.  In  spite  of  prophecies  to  the  con- 
trary there  was  plenty  of  help  at  the  "raising,"  many  coming  from 
curiosity  to  see  if  the  frame  could  go  up  without  rum.  Me  was  also  the 
first  to  discontinue  the  prac  tice  of  giving  whiskey  and  cider  to  his  hired 
men,  and  all  his  life  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  In 
politics  lie  was.  in  the  t-arly  part  of  In-  lit.-,  a  I icniorrat.  lail  with  de- 
cided anti-slavery  opinions,  and. joined  the  ih- publicans  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  that  party,  lie  tilled  in  succession  all  the  various  town  offices, 
and  was  an  active  leader  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  good. 
Wot  fifty-two  yoai-s  he  whs  an  alder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  anil  for 
more  than  sixty  years  connected  with  the  Sabbath-school  either  as 
teacher  or  superintendent 
:  The  genealogies  of  most  of  the  early  families  are  to  be  found  in  pa- 

|>ers  left  by  the  late  Judge  K/ra  I.ockw  I,  and  to  memoranda  .  mupilcd 

by  him  the  writer  is  indebted  lor  many  fuels  contained  in  these  pages. 


Nathan  Adams  had  four  sous — Abraham,  Moses, 
Nathan  and  Jlosea.  Husea  married  a  daughter 
of  Timothy  Reynolds,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  on  Long  Island  and  held  by  them  for  seven 
years,  and  afterwards  escaped  to  enlist  in  the  patriot 
army,  serving  throughout  the  Revolution  and  receiv- 
ing a  pension  from  the  governm«it  for  life.  He  was 
the  father  of  six  children— Nathan  B.,  Timothy  C, 
Lizetta,  Clarissa,  Nancy  and  Sally.  Nathan  B.  was 
the  father  of  Miles  Adams,  who  has  for  the  past 
nine  years  represented  the  town  of  Poundridge  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  at  Poundridge  January  6, 
1835.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life 
has  pursued  the  calling 
of  a  farmer.  His  good 
judgment,  integrity  and 
prudent  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  men  brought  him 
forward  years  ago  as  a  per- 
son worthy  of  political 
honors.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  positions  by 
appointment  of  the  State, 
and  was  at  one  time  a 
lieutenant  in  the  militia 
under  Oovernor  Fenton. 
During  the  war  he  was 
chosen  inspector  of  elec- 
tions for  seven  consecutive 
terms,  castintr  the  soldiers' 
vote  by  proxy,  and,  as 
stated  above,  is  at  present 
serving  his  ninth  term  as 
supervisor  of  his  native 
town. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, but  his  impartial 
manner  of  dealing  with 
political  questions  has 
won  him  many  stanch 
supporters  in  both  parties.  For  twelve  years  he 
baa  been  a  member  of  the  County  Committee, 
and  has  also  served  a  number  of  times  as  dele- 
gate to  State  and  National  Conventions.  He  i-  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  his  town,  of 
which  he  has  been  an  official  since  1868.  His  habit 
of  mastering  every  matter  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion has  given  him  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  a  fund 
of  information  which  not  only  makes  him  a  thor- 
oughly intelligent  legislator,  but  also  a  very  active 
and  conscientious  Christian. 

The  line  of  the  projected  New  York,  Portehc9ter 
and  Danbury  Railroad  runs  through  the  town,  about 
one  mile  east  of  the  village,  and  was  graded  for  about 
one-third  of  its  extent  before  work  was  suspended. 
At  present  there  is  a  daily  mail  stage  running  be- 
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tween  the  village  and  Stamford,  Connecticut,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twelve  miles.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  is  New  Canaan,  seven  miles  away.  Bedford, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  is  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  village. 

Military  History. — Nothing  took  place  to  excite 
a  military  spirit  in  the  people  of  Poundridge  until 
the  contest  between  England  and  her  colonies,  when 
nearly  all  the  people  were  found  on  the  right  side. 
There  were  a  few  Tories,  for  tradition  has  preserved 
the  names  of  two  or  three,  and  a  letter1  from  the 
Committee  of  Safety  (which  we  here  append)  confirms 
it : 

"  Poi  ndricoe,  15  October,  1776. 

"Hon.  Sin: 

"  We,  the  Sob.  Com.  of  Poundridge,  In  Westchester  Co.,  Iieg  leave  to 
inform  your  Honors  that  we  are  apprehensive  that  there  is  danger  of 
our  prisoners  leaving  us  and  joining  the  Ministerial  Army,  as  we  are  not 
above  9  or  10  miles  from  the  water  where  the  Sound  is  full  of  the  Minis- 
terial Ships  or  tenders.  One  of  our  number  is  already  gone  to  Long 
Island,  and  numbers  are  gone  from  other  places,  who  are  no  doubt  now 
with  the  Ministerial  Army.  There  are  disaffected  persons  daily  going 
over  to  them,  which  gives  us  much  trouble.  Therefore,  we  humbly  beg 
your  honors  would  give  us  some  directions  concerning  them,  that  they 
may  be  speedily  removed  at  some  farther  distance.  We  would  also  in- 
form you  that  for  the  misdemeanors  of  one  of  them,  and  our  own  safety, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  commit  him  to  .jail  at  the  White  Plains  ;  these, 
with  all  proper  respects, 

"  From  yours  to  serve, 

"  Joseph  Ahbleb, 

11  Ch.  of  Com." 

The  year  1779,  when  the  whole  county  of  West- 
chester was  the  theatre  of  blood,  rapine  and  plunder, 
and  life  and  property  were  in  danger  from  foes  with- 
out and  traitors  within,  brought  its  share  of  suffering 
and  hardship  to  the  people  of  Poundridge.  The  whole 
of  the  county  below  North  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  from  their  lines  parties  of  Tories  and 
British  made  frequent  excursions  for  forage  and 
plunder,  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
Neither  life  nor  property  were  safe.  Joseph  Pelham, 
living  near  the  Stone  Hills,  was  awakened  in  the 
night  by  a  noise  at  his  barn  ;  going  out,  he  found  a 
party  of  marauders  stealing  his  cattle,  and  before  he 
could  do  anything  to  stop  them  he  was  shot  down 
and  killed. 

Prudence  Smith,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lockwood, 
and  niece  of  Major  E.  Lockwood,  who,  at  the  time  of 
Tarleton's  raid,  was  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age,  has 
often  told  the  writer  of  this  chapter  that  she  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  her  father  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  village  feared  at  times  to  sleep  in  their 
houses  at  night,  and  used  to  go  to  a  secluded  place  in 
the  woods,  east  of  the  village,  and  sleep  in  an  old  saw- 
mill. She  also  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Tarleton's  men  as  they  charged  thuough  the 
village  in  pursuit  of  Colonel  Sheldon's  men  "stand- 
ing up  in  their  stirrups  and  shouting  and  whirling 
their  swords  over  their  heads."  She  also  said  that 
after  burning  the  church  they  brought  fire-brands 
from  it  to  burn  the  house  she  lived  in,  but  just  as  they 
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reached  it  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  militia  who 
were  concealed  in  a  field  of  wheat,  west  of  the  village, 
and  dropping  the  fire-brands,  they  shouted  "The 
rebels  are  upon  us  !  "  jumped  upon  their  horses  and 
quickly  rode  off. 

The  village  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Colonel 
Sheldon's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  who  made 
the  house  of  Major  Lockwood-  and  the  church  their 
headquarters.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  British  and  Tories,  and  it  was  for 
the  surprise  of  this  regiment,  and  the  capture  of 
Major  Lockwood,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  Colonel 
B.  Tarleton  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and 
mounted  infantry  (about  three  hundred  men)  on  the 
night  of  July  1,  1779.  The  precaution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  had  placed  in  the  enemy's  camp 
below  the  lines,  the  spy  Luther  Kinnicutt  who,  on 
the  day  previous,  gave  notice  to  Colonel  Sheldon  of 
the  intended  attack,  but  could  not  find  out  the  precise 
day. 

The  night  proved  stormy  and  the  torrents  of  rain 
would  have  retarded  the  progress  of  a  commander  of 
less  intrepidity  than  Tarleton.  Because  of  the  storm, 
Sheldon  apprehended  no  danger,  but  took  the  precau- 
tion to  have  his  horses  in  readiness.  Sentinels  were 
placed  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  on  both  the 
north  and  south  roads  leading  to  Bedford.  The  senti- 
nel on  the  north  road  at  early  dawn  descried  a  large 
body  of  dragoons  under  rapid  movement,  who  passed 
the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  from  Bedford  to 
Poundridge  and  continued  on  toward  Ridgefield. 
This  mistake  of  the  enemy  in  pursuing  the  Ridge- 
field Road  for  half  a  mile  or  more  gave  time  for  the 
vidette  to  return  and  give  notice.  Sheldon  supposing 
it  might  be  Colonel  Moyland's  regim  at,  which  was 
expected,  dispatched  Major  Talmage,  with  a  few  men, 
to  reconnoitre.  About  half-way  to  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  as  Talmage  ascended  a  hill  by  the  present 
residence  of  Nathan  Brisco,  he  met  the  troops  of 
Tarleton  ascending  the  hill  on  the  other  side.  Tal- 
mage wheeled  and  returned  at  full  speed  with  Tarle- 
ton at  his  heels  and  burst  into  the  village,  giving 
Sheldon's  command  barely  timeto  mount  their  horses, 
which  were  tied  to  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  by  the  meeting-house.  A  general  rout  ensued. 
Sheldon's  regiment  moved  off  down  the  road  leading 
to  Stamford  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  then 
separated,  part  taking  the  Stamford  and  part  the 
New  Canaan  road,  with  Tarleton's  dragoons  follow- 
ing and  harassing  their  rear,  killing  one  and  wound- 
ing and  taking  prisoners  some  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Alsop  Hunt,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Major  Lockwood.  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Eriends,  and  although  a  non-com- 
batant, was  an  ardent  friend  of  his  country.  He  was 
taken  to  New  York  and  lodged  in  the  provost  prison. 


-  So  conspicuous  by  this  time  for  his  activity  in  the  patriotic  cause  that 
a  reward  of  forty  guim  as  was  offered  for  his  head. 
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He  would  have  escaped  had  not  his  young  wife, 
Betsy,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  insisted  upon  heing  taken 
upon  the  horse  with  him. 

The  pursuit  lasted  several  hours,  when  Tarleton, 
unable  to  overtake  Sheldon,  returned  to  the  village 
and  burned  Major  Loekwood's  house,  with  most  of  its 
contents,  one  of  his  officers  so  far  forgetting  himself 
as  to  strike  the  major's  wife  with  the  flat  of  his  sword 
upon  her  refusing  to  bring  him  some  articles  that  he  de- 
manded. He  also  burned  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  was  about  to  commit  further  outrages  when  the 
militia  rallying,  fired  upon  his  troops.  He  then  re- 
treated, carrying  away  all  the  plunder  possible.  He 
was  pursued  to  North  Castle  by  the  militia. 

Several  incidents  of  the  retreat  and  pursuit  have 
been  preserved  and  are  as  follows: 

John  Buckhout,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
Sheldon's  regiment  during  the  retreat,  was  accosted 
in  an  imperative  tone  by  a  British  dragoon,  "Sur- 
render, you  d — d  rebel,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 
John,  not  heeding  the  threat,  was  saluted  with  a  pistol- 
shot,  which  bit  his  cap  and  perforated  his  scalp  on 
the  side  of  bis  head  without  further  injury.  "  There 
(says  the  dragoon),  you  d — d  rebel,  a  little  more  and  I 
should  have  blown  your  brains  out."  "  Yes,  d — n  you 
(replied  John),  a  little  more  and  you  wouldn't  have 
touched  me."  John  continued  bis  speed  and  escaped. 

Jared  Hoyt,  a  brave  soldier  also  in  the  rear,  was 
hard  pressed  by  Tarleton's  advance,  and  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  his  assailant,  when  he  received  a  blow 
from  the  heavy  cutlass  of  his  pursuer  on  the  head. 
The  blow,  accompanied  by  curses  and  demands  to 
surrender,  only  cleft  the  skin  and  hair  from  the  side 
of  his  head.  Hoyt  instantly  returned  the  blow  back- 
banded,  which  struck  bis  assailant  directly  in  the  mouth, 
enlarging  that  organ  from  ear  to  ear,  and  silencing  him. 

On  returning  from  the  pursuit,  three  of  Tarleton's 
men  stopped  at  the  residence  of  Judge  William 
Fancher,  and  while  plundering  the  house  of  every 
thing  that  seemed  to  them  of  value,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers noticed  a  chest  which  was  locked,  and  ordered 
Mrs.  Faucher  to  bring  the  key.  She  refused.  He 
then  became  abusive  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  One 
of  his  companions,  a  petty  officer,  told  him  to  let  her 
alone.  He  thereupon  went  out  and  returned  with  a 
large  stone,  with  which  he  smashed  in  the  lid.  They 
took  some  valuable  papers  from  the  chest,  and 
mounting  their  horses  rode  a  few  steps  to  a  little- 
brook,  where  they  stopped  to  let  them  drink.  At  this 
moment  a  man  named  William  Brown,  standing  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  roils,  fired  at  them.  The  ball,  nearly 
spent,  struck  the  soldier  who  broke  open  the  chest, 
upon  the  to])  of  the  head,  stunning  him  so  that  he  fell 
from  his  horse.  His  companions  hastily  examining 
him,  and  thinking  him  dead,  took  his  money  and 
valuables  and  rode  oil'.  Brown  then  came  up,  when 
the  soldier,  who  was  only  stunned,  began  t<>  revive, 
whereupon  Brown  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
close  to  bis  head,  sent  a  bullet  through  it.    It  wm  a 


barbarous  act,  with  no  extenuation,  save  perhaps  the 
bitter  state  of  feeling  which  the  marauders  them- 
selves caused  by  acts  of  plunder  and  violence. 

The  spirit  of  the  women  is  shown  by  the  answer  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lockwood,  who,  when  the  British  rode  up 

to  her  door  and  demanded — '"  which  way  the   

rebels  had  gone?"  replied,  "I  know  no  rebels  but  your- 
selves, and  you  are  rebelling  against  the  Almighty." 

Following  are  contemporaneous  accounts  of  the 
affair : 

"  Holt's  account,  published  ut  Poughkeeiisie,  ic  the  New  York  Journal 
of  July  5th,  1779: 

11  We  beat  tluit  last  Friday  300  of  the  enemies'  light  horse  came  out  as 
far  as  Pouml  Ridge,  with  intent  to  surprise  |iart  of  Col.  Sheldon's  regi- 
ment of  Light  Dragoons,  which  was  quartered  atjMajorjLockwood'g.  Col. 
SheMon  having  very  short  notice  of  their  coining,  had  only  just  time  to 
mount  his  horses,  when  a  skirmish  ensued,  which  lasted  hut  a  short  time. 
Col.  Sheldon  heing  overpowered,  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The  enemy 
burnt  the  meeting-house  and  Major  Loekwood's  house  at  that  place,  aud 
would  not  sutler  the  family  to  take  anything  away.  On  their  return 
they  burnt  several  other  houses  and  plundered  as  usual.  The  militia 
collected  to  about  3-*>< >  and  pursued  them,  but  as  the  enemy  were  on  horse- 
back they  could  not  overtake  them.  The  enemy  lost  -  killed  aud  4 
taken  prisoners.  Col.  Sheldon  had  4  of  his  men  taken,  and  likewise  4  of 
the  inhabitants  fell  into  their  hands.  The  number  wounded  on  either 
side  cannot  be  ascertained." 

"  Hiviugston's  account  from  the  (iaz'  tt*  of  July  7, 1779  :  Last  Thurs- 
day night  [i.  e.,  July  1st]  Lieutenant-Col.  Tarleton  marched  with  a  de- 
tachment of  Cavalry,  and  early  in  the  morning  attacked  a  |tarty  of  the 
Rebels*  Nags,  commanded  by  a  Col.  Sheldon,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hradford,  distant  about  :i2  miles  from  tin  llritish  advanced  post.  The 
enemy's  situation  was  in  a  wood,  with  a  Morass  on  each  side,  which  was 
'  intersected  by  a  road,  along  which  they,  with  great  precipitancy,  re 
treated.  The  Rebel  office  Til  and  men  quitted  their  Jades  and  threw 
themselves  over  the  fences  to  gain  the  swamp.  Ily  so  sudden  a  flight, 
in  so  narrow  a  road,  no  great  impression  could  be  made,  only  on  the 
ruar,  of  whnm  about  2"J  were  killed  and  wounded.  Tw  o  corps  of  Keliel 
Militia,  which  had  formed  cm  their  rear,  at  the  approach  of  the  Legion, 
quitted  their  posts,  retreating  to  the  Morass.  The  colonel  finding  it  im- 
practicable, with  his  fatigued  horses,  to  pursue  them  further,  returned 
to  the  camp  of  the  Rebels,  burned  and  destroyed  their  w  hole  baggage, 
and  brought  off  a  standard,  about  100  helmets  and  17  prisoners,  with  the 
loss  of  one  coriwral  of  the  Legion  killed  and  one  Light  horseniau 
wounded  by  some  skulking  militia  tiring  from  fences  on  his  return. 
They  were  cautioned  by  the  commanding  officer  to  desist  from  firing  on 
I >  iMi  of  their  houses  laung  consumed,  but  still  foolhardily  persevering  in 
their  hostility,  he  was  constrained  to  carry  his  menaces  into  execution, 
and  several  houses  were  accordingly  destroyed.  Amongst  the  prisoner! 
is  one  of  the  Van  Tassels,  from  near  Tarrytown,  of  a  pedigree  partly 
Indian,  partly  ltatavian.  This  despicable  caitiff  has  of  late  amused  him- 
self  with  cruelly  flagellating  numbers  of  inoffensive  women,  whom  he 
had  suspected  of  frequenting  the  New  fork  markets.  Kour  of  this 
handy  varlet's  brothel's  also  are  in  safe  custody,  held  as  hostages  for 
four  men  of  the  Provincial  COTpe,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  on  the 
North  River,  tried  and  destined  to  the  cord-  by  their  Dew  Republican 
Legislature.  We  are  assured  the  enemy  has  been  formally  apprised 
that  the  fate  of  the  Van  Tassel  fraternity  will  depend  immediately  upon 
that  of  the  Loyal  Provincials.  When  once  the  gallows  of  castigation 
shall  be  erected  on  the  side  of  loyalty,  a  period  to  the  public  and  wanton 
murder  of  the  King's  friends  will  most  assuredly  follow.  One  Hunt, 
formerly  of  this  city,  but  of  late  a  vender  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
Loyal  Refugees,  an  orator,  a  missengor  employed  by  Congress,  etc.. 
etc.,  was  at  this  same  time  delivered  to  the  custody  of  W.  Cunning- 
ham, to  sympathise  at  leisure  en  Provost  with  his  friend  Van  Tassel 
on  the  disastrous  condition  of  their  |mper  piasters,  the  dw  indled  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Washington's  s«'uhl  miserable*,  and  the  chap-fallen  counte- 
nance of  each  delegate  at  this  time  coni|K>sing  the  distracted  Continental 
Congress." 

Tnrlrton*  Itrfmrt  tn  Sir  Unify  C'/i'm/'H. 


Dated  Camc  on  the  Bronx,  July  2,  177'.'.  u  p.m. 


'  Sir  ! 


"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  moved  with 
the  detachment   yon  were  pleased   to  entrust    me   with,  consisting 
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of  seventy  of  tin-  17th  light  dragoons,  part  of  the  legion  infantry  and 
cavalry,  Queens  rangers,  Hussars  and  some  mounted  yagers,  in  all  about 
two  hundred,  at  half-past  11  o'clock  last  night.  The  weather  being  re- 
markably bad,  prevented  my  making  North  Castle  church  before 
4  o'clock  next  morning,  where  I  received  confirmation  of  my  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  number  and  situation  of  Sheldon's  regiment  and 
one  hundred  continental  foot,  but  no  tidings  of  Moyland's  regiment  of 
dragoons.  I  pursued  my  route  through  Bedford  to  Pound  Hidge  without 
any  material  occurrence,  ill  the  district  of  the  ridge  and  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  who  were  not  alarmed.  My  guide  in  front 
mistook  the  road  ;  another  guide  informed  me  of  the  error,  and  ii  was 
rectified  as  soon  as  possible.  The  enemy's  vidette  had  noticed  our  pass- 
ing their  front.  The  whole  regiment  was  mounted  and  formed  behind 
the  meeting-house.  An  attack  was  instantly  made  by  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  the  17th  light  dragoons,  the  ground  not  allowing 
more  than  seven  or  eight  in  front.  The  enemy  did  not  stand  the  rliaw  : 
a  general  route  ensiled.  The  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  there  being 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  their  rear,  enabled  the  greatest  part  of  the 
regiment  to  escape.  The  pursuit  continued  for  four  miles  on  the  Stam- 
ford  and  Salem  roads.  The  loss  of  men  in  Sheldon's  dragoons,  ii|h>ii  in- 
quiry and  comparison  of  accounts,  1  estimate  at  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  But  their  disgrace  in  the  loss  of 
the  standard  of  the  regiment  and  of  helmets,  arms  and  accoutrements 
was  groat.  A  part  of  the  officers'  and  regimental  baggage  fell  into 
our  hands.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  mentioning  the  militia  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  who,  together  with  the  Continental 
foot,  broke  and  dispersed  at  the  appearance  of  the  king's  troops.  Tin- 
Militia  assembled  again  on  eminences  and  in  swamps,  and  before  we 
quitted  the  ground  on  which  the  first  charge  was  made  they  fired  at 
great  distance. 

"  We  wen-  successful  in  killing,  wounding  and  taking  fifteen  of  them; 
the  rest  hovered  almost  out  of  our  sight.  The  inveteracy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pound  Ridge  ami  near  Bedford,  in  tiring  from  houses  and 
out-houses,  obliged  (us)  to  burn  some  of  their  meeting  and  some  of 
their  dwelling-houses,  with  stores.  I  proposed  to  the  militia  terms, 
that  if  they  would  not  tire  shots  from  buildings  1  would  not  burn. 
They  interpreted  my  mild  proposal  wrong,  imputing  it  to  fear.  They 
persisted  in  firing  till  the  torch  stopped  their  progress,  after  which  not 
a  shot  was  fired.  With  pleasure  I  relate  to  your  excellency  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  his  majesties  troops  is  trifling,  one  hussar  of  the 
legion  killed,  one  wounded,  one  horse  of  the  17th  Dragoons  killed. 
The  whole  of  the  detachment  except  the  above  being  returned  to 
camp.  The  infantry  of  the  legion  moulded  on  horses,  were  extremly 
fatigued  by  a  march  of  Sixty -four  miles  in  twenty-three  hours. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  etc. 
(Signed,) 

"  Baxastrk  Tahi.kto.n, 

"Lt.-Col.  British  /.<-,/;<„,." 

Eftmcl  from"  letferof  an  Officer  o/SHeldonfi  Itryinwnt,  dated  "  Salem, 
July  3, 1779." 

"  Yesterday  morning  about  sunrise,  a  detachment  of  the  second  regi 
ment  of  light  dragoons  consisting  of  ninety  men,  commanded  by  1  !ol 
Sheldon,  posted  near  Pound  Ridge  meeting-house,  was  notified  of  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  by  our  vidette*.  Our  horses  being  previously 
saddled  and  bridled,  the  men  were  ordered  in. mediately  to  mount.  As 
soon  as  we  were  paraded,  the  enemy's  horse  were  discovered  rapidly 
advancing,  about  thr<fe  or  four  hundred  in  number.  The  enemy  hav- 
ing driven  in  our  advanced  parties,  they  began  the  charge  on  the  de- 
tachment which,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged 
to  move  off.  The  enemy  pushed  hard  on  our  rear  for  more  than  two 
miles,  in  the  course  of  which  a  scattering  fire  was  kept  up  between 
their  advance  and  our  rear,  and  a  constant  charge  with  the  sword. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  being  very  mountainous  and 
rocky,  caused  many  of  our  horses  to  blunder  and  fall,  which  occa- 
sioned some  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  immediately 
Collected  some  of  the  Militia  and  began  to  pursue  the  enemy,  following 
them  below  North  Castle  Church.  They  moved  off  with  such  great  pre- 
cipitation that  we  could  not  come  up  with  them.  Before  the  enemy  moved 
off,  they  burnt  the  meeting-house  at  Pound  Hidge  and  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Benjamin  Hays,  at  Bedford.  They  las  usual)  plundered  most 
of  the  houses  they  came  to  anil  set  tire  to  several  houses,  which  they  for- 
tunately extinguished.  Our  loss  on  this  occasion  was  ten  w  ninded  and 
eight  missing  and  twelve  horses  missing.  The  enemy's  loss,  one  killed, 
wounded  uncertain,  four  prisoners,  four  horses  taken  and  one  ditto 
killed.'' 


Captain  Nathan  Lockwood  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  of  great  bravery  and  eccentric  character.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  British 
during  the  war,  and  was  confined  in  one  of  the  prison- 
pens  of  New  York.  While  in  confinement  he  was 
visited  by  one  Hays,  a  fellow-townsman  and  a  Tory. 
Hays  tried  to  induce  him  to  join  the  Tories  ami  en- 
list in  a  loyalist  legion  then  forming.  Lockwood 
bluntly  refused,  whereupon  Hays  began  to  abuse  him, 
taunting  him  with  his  condition  as  a  prisoner,  and 
setting  before  him  the  gallows  and  other  miseries  to 
which  he  and  the  other  rebels  would  come  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  rebellion.  Captain  Lockwood  promptly, 
told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  prison 
his  first  business  would  be  to  search  him  out  and  give 
him  ;i  thrashing.  It  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time 
that  Captain  Lockwood  was  set  free  and  wended  his 
way  homeward,  reaching  Poundridge  late  cne  even- 
ing. He  passed  bis  own  bouse  without  stopping  and 
went  to  the  house  of  Hays,  which  was  several  miles 
farther  on,  providing  himself  on  the  way  with  a  good 
hickory  switch.  It  was  the  dead  of  night  and  all 
were  in  bed.  He  rapped  at  the  door,  and  Hays  ap- 
pearing, partly  dressed,  he  made  himself  known,  and, 
after  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  fell  upon  him 
with  the  switch  and  gave  him  a  thorough  castigation, 
laying  it  on  with  all  the  energy  of  an  insulted  man. 
He  then  went  to  greet  his  home  and  family.  Time 
passed  on,  and  about  1822  Captain  Lockwood  was  still 
living,  old  and  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
A  petition  was  drawn  up  by  bis  fellow-townsmen,  and 
sent  to  Congress  through  General  Aaron  Ward,  then 
their  Representative,  asking  Congress  to  grant  Cap- 
tain Lockwood  a  pension.  General  Ward  presented 
the  petition,  at  the  same  time  relating  he  incident 
above  narrated.  Congress  at  once  suspended  the 
rules,  and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  giving 
Captain  Lockwood  a  pension  of  eight  dollars  per 
month.  This  is  saitl  to  have  been  the  first  Revolu- 
tionary pension  granted  by  Congress.  Among  those 
who  afterwards  obtained  pensions  were  Amos  Dixon, 
Asahel  Scofield,  Nathan  Slauson,  Reuben  Ayres, 
Timothy  Reynolds,  Deacon  Thomas  Peck  and  Holmes 
Austin. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  militia  of  the  town  were 
ordered  out  for  short  periods  of  service  when  New 
York  City  and  the  adjacent  coast-liue  was  threatened 
with  attack,  but  they  were  not  called  upon  to  do  any 
fighting.  Quite  a  number  enlisted  and  served  on  the 
northern  frontier,  but  there  are  no  definite  statistics 
at  hand  in  relation  to  them.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
law  giving  pensions  to  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
War  of  1812  about  twenty-five  soldiers,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
uniformed  artillery  company  was  organized.  It  was 
supported  with  considerable  spirit,  and  its  members 
were  mainly  residents  of  the  town.  During  the  War 
of  1812  it  was  ordered  to  New  York  City.    At  the 
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close  of  the  war  it  was  disbanded,  but  soon  after 
(181(i  or  1817)  it  was  reorganized,  and  Job  Hoyt,  who 
was  the  first  lieutenant  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
its  first  captain.  It  was  attached  to  the  Thirty-eighth 
New  York  State  Militia  Regiment,  Colonel  Andrew 
Warner,  and  kept  up  its  organization  until  1848.  Its 
numbers  varied  from  fifty  to  eighty  men,  and  it  was 
supplied  witli  one  piece  of  artillery,  a  six  or  eight- 
pounder,  for  which  a  small  house  was  erected  in  the 
village.  Among  its  captains  were  Joseph  Miller, 
William  L.  Smith,  Benjamin  Lines,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Eleazar  Slauson  and  Asahel  Hoyt. 

An  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  company  occurred  during  the  anti-rent 
troubles  in  New  York  State.  It  appearing  probable 
at  one  time  that  the  services  of  the  militia  would  be 
required,  the  members  of  the  company  were  one  day 
notified  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Two  of  the  company,  struck  with 
panic  at  the  idea  which  took  hold  of  them  of  being 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  "  drafted  into  the 
army,"  immediately  "  broke  for  the  woods"  on  the 
Connecticut  line,  being  resolved  to  camp  out  until  the 
"cruel  war  was  over."  One  of  them,  in  crossing 
"Mud  Mill  Pond,"  broke  through  the  ice,  and,  after 
extricating  himself,  wandered  about  during  the  night, 
and  nearly  perished  with  cold  and  exposure.  It  was 
some  time  before 'their  fears  were  allayed  and  they 
returned  home. 

The  election  of  Polk  1  was  followed  by  the  Mexican 
War,  for  which  the  town  furnished  no  volunteers,  but 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  excited  fan. 
greater  interest.  Many  had  an  eager  desire  to  go  and 
seek  their  fortunes  in  this  new  field,  and  some  who 
could  not  go  themselves  were  willing  to  "fit  out" 
others  to  go,  with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  profits.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  22d  of  March,  1849,  Horace  Rey- 
nolds, David  Potts  and  Edgar  Murray  sailed  in  the 
ship  "Samoset"  for  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn. 
On  the  10th  of  September  Francis  N.  Murray  and 
James  Thayer  left  home  for  San  Francisco  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  all  reached  their  destina- 
tion safely,  except  Murray,  who  was  taken  sick  and 
died  on  the  passage  up  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 
He  was  buried  at  sea,  opposite  St.  Nicolas  Island. 
None  of  the  others  seem  to  have  realized  their  expec- 
tation of  getting  rich,  and  but  two  (Thayer  and  Potts) 
ever  came  back  to  I'oundridge. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  called 
forth  a  nearly  unanimous  response  from  the  citizens 

•In  celebrating  the  election  of  James  K.  folk,  on  the  litli  of  Novem- 
ber, 1H14,  an  accident  happened  which  maimed  for  life  two  you  ng  men 
of  the  town,  Kd  A.  Sluuson  ami  Seth  Austin.  The  field-piece  belong- 
ing to  the  artillery  company  was  brought  to  the  Meeting-House 
Hill,  and  While flrillg  a  ■Into,  the  gtID  wan  prematurely  discharged 
while  Slanson  ami  Austin  were  ramming  home  the  cartridge.  Slauson 
was  badly  burned  about  the  face  and  body,  both  his  arms  were  broken 
above  the  elbows  and  his  right  arm  so  -battered  at  the  w  i  i-t  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary.  \ii-titi  was  also  badly  burned  and  the  lingers  ,.f 
his  right  hUd  nearly  torn  from  their  sockets. 


of  the  town  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  records  show  that  there  was  no  back- 
wardness in  contributing  both  men  and  money.  At 
this  time  the  town  contained  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  men  of  voting  age. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  ninety-four  residents  of 
the  town  had  enlisted  in  the  amy  and  three  in  the 
navy  ;  there  were  also  ten  re-enlistments.  Of  these, 
forty-one  enlisted  in  New  York  State  regiments  and 
fifty-three  in  Connecticut  regiments.  Seven  were 
killed  in  battle,  while  seven  were  wounded  and  seven- 
teen others  were  discharged  on  account  of  disability 
caused  by  wounds  or  sickness.  Thirteen  died  of  dis- 
ease while  in  the  army,  and  three  fell  the  victims  of 
inhuman  treatment  at  Andersonville  Prison.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  loss  occasioned  by  disease 
and  disability  was  more  than  six  per  cent,  greater 
among  those  in  New  York  regiments  than  among 
those  in  Connecticut  regiments.  Six  men  deserted 
after  enlistment,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
were  men  who  were  tempted  to  enlist  by  the  large 
bounties  given  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  As  to  oc- 
cupation, sixty -one  were  shoemakers  and  twenty-eight 
were  farmers.  These  figures  relate  entirely  to  resi- 
dents of  the  town  and  do  not  include  about  thirty-six 
men  (non-residents)  who  were  procured  by  the  super- 
visor to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town  under  the  last  two 
calls  of  the  President,  in  18ti4.  These  men  were  paid 
bounties  varying  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars 
each.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  subsequent  history, 
as  no  statistics  were  ever  furnished  concerning  them, 
except  that  the  names  of  sixteen  were  ascertained 
and  placed  upon  the  town  records.  The  result  of  the 
call  in  1868,  under  which  the  first  draft  was  made,  I 
was  that  the  quota  of  the  town  was  not  filled  and  thir- 
teen men  were  drafted.  In  the  spring  of  18H4,  when, 
upon  another  call  of  the  President  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  it  appearing  evident  that  the  quota  of 
the  town  could  not  be  filled  by  volunteers  without  ex- 
tra inducement,  a  special  town-meeting  was  held 
March  2'!,  18(i4,  at  which  it  was  resolved  "that  each 
of  the  13  men  previously  drafted  should  receive  $150jj 
That  each  Person  in  the  Town  liable  to  draft  who 
should,  within  a  certain  time,  pay  ten  dollars  to  the 
Supervisor,  should,  if  drafted  and  held,  receive  $300- 
to  help  him  if  he  chose  to  procure  a  substitute.''  I  n- 
der  this  resolution  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to 
the  supervisor  by  those  subject  to  draft. -' 

The  quota  of  the  town  (sixteen  men)  was  filled,  a 
bounty  of  three  hundred  dollars  being  paid  to  each; 
man.  Seven  thousand  dollars  was  at  this  time  bor- 
rowed from  the  county,  known  as  the  "first  issue  of 
county  bonds."  Another  call  for  men  soon  followed, 
and  another  draft  was  impending.  A  special  town- 
meeting  was  held  August  •">.  18(54,  to  provide  for  the 
quota  of  the  town  under  this  call  for  five  hundred 


-There  was  no  person  in  the  town  subject  to  military  duty  who,  at 
this  or  any  other  time,  found  it  convenient  to  visit  a  foreign  country 
in  order  to  dodge  his  otdlgations  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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thousand  men.  A  resolution,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  passed  at  the  previous  March  meeting,  was 
adopted — "  that  each  person  liable  to  draft  who  should 
at  oner  pay  $10  to  the  supervisor,  should,  if  dratted 
and  held,  have  a  substitute  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Town  ;  or  any  such  persons  choosing  to  go 
themselves  should  receive  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid 
for  substitutes,  and  those  furnishing  substitutes  for 
themselves,  a  like  sum."  The  board  of  town  officers 
were  authorized  to  issue  town  bonds  for  this  purpose. 
The  total  quota  of  the  town  under  the  last  two  calls 
was  forty-three-  For  the  first  of  these,  sixteen  en- 
listed men  received  three  hundred  dollars  apiece;  in 
filling  the  second,  twenty  men  received  five  hundred 
dollars  apiece,  and  seven  received  no  bounty  from  the 
town,  but  were  hired  by  individuals  as  substitutes.  To 
meet  these  expenses,  town  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  money  was  mainly  borrowed  from  citizens  of  the 
town.  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was  also 
borrowed  from  the  county,  known  as  the  "  second 
issue  of  county  bonds."  Under  the  second  assessment 
of  ten  dollars  upon  those  liable  to  draft,  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  was  paid  in,  making  the  total  realized 
from  both  twenty-one  hundred  dollars. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  town  with  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property  that  must  be  as- 
sessed to  pay  it.  The  amount  of  debt,  stated  briefly, 
was  town  bonds,  $17,500  ;  first  issue  county  bonds, 
$7100;  second  issue  county  bonds,  $10,200 ;  county 
bond  relief  soldiers'  families,  $480— total,  $35,280. 

From  the  thirty  million  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  reimburse  counties  and  towns  for  money 
raised  to  procure  volunteers,  the  town  received  nine 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  but  this  wras  mostly 
applied  toward  paying  the  taxes  of  the  town  from  1865 
to  18(58,  instead  of  using  it  in  paying  off  the  debt. 
The  principal  of  the  debt  was  reduced  every  year  by 
two  thousand  dollars,  which  was  raised  by  direct  tax, 
until,  in  1881,  the  whole  was  paid  and  taxes  were  re- 
duced more  than  one-half. 

Following  is  a  list  of  names  of  residents  of  Pound- 
ridge  who  enlisted  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  : 


David  F.  Avery. i 

John  W.  Brown. 

Win.  H.  Ambler.s 

Henry  C.  Brown. 

James  Allstream. 

Adam  Billings.1 

Ed.  M.  Abbott.3 

Samuel  Bouton. 

Francis  B.  Avery.3 

Squire  S.  Birdsal. 

Jonathan  Austin. 

Isaac  B.  Brown. 

Aluam  Ackerly.3 

Chas.  F.  Benger.5 

Samuel  Bouton. 

Chas.  H.  Corban. 

Alpheus  Birdsal.3 

Geo.  E.  Dixon.6 

Theo.  Birdsal. 

Alansun  C.  Dixon. 

Theodoric  Bareluiigh.4 

Stephen  Dixon. 

Chas.  W.  Bishop.3 

Levi  Dixon.6 

Chas.  H.  Brush.' 

Thomas  Driscol.1 

Francis  Bouton. 

Douglas  Faucher. 

Win.  L.  Brown.1 

David  Finch. 

Francis  Bouton. 

Geo.  W.  Finch.' 

Geo.  W.  Brown.3 

David  Finch. 

O.  Scott  Brown. 

William  Fagan. 

Ezra  B.  Bouton.4 

Wash.  Irving  Finch. 

Jacob  Grant. 

Alanson  Peatt.8 

Stephen  G&nuD. 

Daniel  Randall.1 

Joseph  Harford. 

Seth  Remington. 

Tli.. ma-  V.  Harford.' 

Samuel  T,  Beady. 

Wm.  Geo.  HalleM 

Chauncey  Bayuiond. 

Chas.  Hamilton. 11 

Benj.  Selleck. 

John  Hull.1 

John  E.  Sarles.1 

Wilson  L.  Hull. 

Edward  Sarles. 

Geo.  E.  Hoyt. 

Geo.  V  Sarles.1 

Levi  Jones. 

Will.   11.  Sllli" 

Miles  0.  Jones. 

Geo.  B.  Selleck.- 

Alva  Jones. 

Geo.  J.  Stevens. 

Stephen  Keeler. 

Reuben  F.  Sylvestre.1 

Geo.  P.  Lawrence.4 

James  M.  Sarles. 

John  B.  Lawrence. :J 

James  B.  Slauson.3 

Timothy  Murium. 

Keub.  F.  Sylvester. 

Leander  Marshall." 

Nath'l  Van  W.  Sylvester.1 

Barlow  Marshall." 

Benedict  A.  Stephens.1 

Cyrus  Marshall. 

Andrew  J.  Scofleld. 

Elijah  Marshall. 

Levi  Sutton. 

Cyrus  Miller. 

Geo.  W.  Saunders.9 

Isaac  W.  Miller. 

James  D.  Sarles. 

Greenly  Marshall.1 

Wm.  S.  Taylor. 

Mich.  L.  Murphy. 

Linus  Mood,1 

Charles  Nichols. 

Samuel  A.  Wood. 

Patrick  Osborne. 

Israel  Wood.1 

Henry  Peatt.1 

Sylvester  Wood. 

Jas.  A.  Potts.* 

Israel  Wood. 

Geo.  H.  Potts. 

Hiram  Williams. 

John  Peatt. 

Chauncey  Wandell.8 

Horace  Peatt.3 

In  politics  the  town  has  usually  been  nearly  equally 

divided  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
day.  As  between  Whigs  and  Democrats,  the  latter 
had  a  slight  preponderance  in  their  favor.  The 
Lockwood  family,  as  was  natural  from  its  position 
and  influence,  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  politics 
of  the  town,  and  at  no  time  has  political  excitement 
run  higher  than  when  the  brothers,  Horatio  and 
Ezra,  were  the  leaders  respectively  of  the  Democrats 
and  Whigs.  The  Republicans  first  obtained  a  major- 
ity in  1856.  The  following  is  the  elet  oral  vote  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained: 

1836.  Vote. 

Martin  Van  Buren  118 

William  Henry  Harrison   68 

1840. 

Martin  Van  Bureu   140 

William  H.  Harrison   149 

James  G.  Birney  (anti-slavery)   5 

1844. 

Henry  Clay   144 

James  K.  Polk   153 

James  G.  Birney   7 

1848. 

Zachary  Taylor   128 

Lewis  Cass   71 

Martin  Van  Buren   37 

1852. 

Franklin  Pierce   118 

Wiuneld  Scott   131 

John  P.  Hale  (Free-Soil)   8 


1  Disabled. 

3  Died  of  disease 

1  Killed  at  Fort  Fisher. 

7  Killed. 

9  Killed  at  Fort  St.  Philip. 


2  Killed  at  Gettysburg. 
4  Killed  at  Petersburg. 
c  Wounded, 

6  Died  at  Andersonville. 
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.lohn  C.  Fremont   MB 

James  Buchanan   65 

Millard  Killiiuire   M 

I860. 

Abraham  Lincoln   185 

Stephen  A.  Douglass.  .  .  .  .  "   143 

1864. 

Abraham  Lincoln   154 

George  B.  McClellnn   140 


1868. 

U.  S.  Grant  

Horatio  Seymour  

1872. 


Horace  Greeley  131 

U.  S.  Grant  127 

1876. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden   166 

K.  B.  Hayes   150 

Peter  Cooper   0 

1880. 

James  A.  Garfield   157 

W.  S.  Hancock  •  1*4 

J.  B.  Weaver  .  .   •   0 

188 1. 

Grover  Cleveland  !   145 

James  G.  Blaine  .  .  •   119 

B.  F.  Butler   0 

J.  P.  St.  John.  .  .  •   5 

SI'I'EKMSOUS  UK  THE  TOWS. 

Names.  Term  of  Office. 

Kbenezer  Lock  wood   1772-;1779 

William  Fancher   1780-1781 

Bbenezei  fcoojwood   1782-1780 

William  Faiicher   1788-1801 

Kbenezer  Lockwood   1802-1 806 

Ezra  Lockwood   1807-1819 

Horatio  Lockwood   1820-1823 

John  G.  Ferris   1824 

Horatio  Lockwood   1825-1839 

William  Lockwood   1840-1843 

Alsop  U.    Lockwood   1844-1853 

William  L.  Smith   1854-1855 

AlBop  H.  Lockwood   1856-1868 

David  W.  Miller   1869-1871 

Stephen  Taylor   1872 

Daniel  B.  Uockwell   1873 

Miles  Adams   1874-1877 

D.  N.  Chlcheeter   1878-1881 

Miles  Adams   1882-1885 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  churches  of  the  town  are  all  modest  frame 
buildings,  put  up  in  the  simplest  style,  and  but  one, 
the  Presbyterian,  is  furnished  with  a  bell. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  original  settlers  of 
Pocmdridge  were  English,  descendants  of  the  English 
Puritans,  of  New  England ;  consequently  the  meet- 
ing-house soon  followed  the  dwelling-house.  The 
oldest  record  extant  with  regard  to  a  house  of  wor- 
ship is  one  which  begins  as  follows: 

"Olp  PouxnittnoE,  January  7,  1700. 

"  A  society's  meeting  legally  w  arned  and  accordingly  met — of  which 

"  1st,  Kheiirzer  Scutield  (  hose  moderator  by  maj.  vote. 

"  2d.  And  the  same  meeting  William  .larvis,  clerk  by  inaj.  vote. 

"3d.  By  maj.  vote  concluded  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  this  place, 
on  condition  we  ra n  get  a  subscription  sufficient  to  build  such  a  house  as 
Khali  be  convenient,  etc." 


There  were  fourteen  resolutions  in  all,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  the  meeting-house  should 
be  built  on  the  "  Hurying  Hill,"  1  so  called  (three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village);  that  it  should 
be  thirty-six  feet  long  and  thirty  wide  ;  that  the  head 
carpenter  should  receive  four  shillings  per  day,  the 
hewers  three  shillings  and  scorers  two  shillings  six 
pence; — that  a  man  with  four  good  cattle  for  draw ing 
timber  should  get  eight  shillings. 

The  results  of  this  meeting  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  a  subsequent  meeting  was  held, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  : 

"Olii  POTOTDfttDOS,  Feb.  15.  1760. 
"A  Societies  Meeting  legally  warned  accordingly  meet. 
"l8t.  By  a  Maj.  Vote,  Capt.  Keubeu  Lockwood,  chose  Moderator. 
"2d.  Win.  .larvis.  Clerk  by  Maj.  Vote. 

"3d.  By  Maj.  Vote  it  is  concluded  to  build  a  Mecting-llouse  in  this 
place. 

"4"1.  By  Maj.  Vote  it  is  concluded  to  build  a  Meeting-House  on  the 
Hill  betwixt  Joseph  Lock  wood's  House  and  Kbenezer  Lockwood's  Barn. 

"5th.  By  Maj.  Vote,  Lieut.  Fancher,  Ebenezer  Scofield,  Kbenezer 
Lockwood,  Nathaniel  Boston  and  John  Crawford  is  appointed  to  pitch 
the  spot  on  the  Hill  aforesaid,  and  lay  a  heap  of  stones  where  the  Meet- 
ing-House should  set. 

"0th.  By  Maj.  Vote,  Kben  Scofield,  John  Fancher,  Samuel  Ferris, 
Nath1  Bonton  and  Israel  Lockwood  are  appointed  Committees  to  act  on 
the  affair  of  building  the  Meeting-House  on  the  Hill  aforesaid. 

"7"'.  By  Maj.  Vote  it  is  concluded  that  the  Meeting-House  should  be 
clabboarded. 

"8"1.  By  Maj.  Vote  it  is  concluded  to  build  a  Meeting-House  30  ft. 
long,  30  ft.  wide  with  16  ft.  Posts. 

"9"1.  By  Maj.  Vote  it  is  concluded  chat  if  the  aforesaid  Com.  can  get 
the  Subscription  of  67  £,  that  the  Coin,  is  to  proceed  in  building! 
Furthermore,  everyone  that  subscribes  to  give  any  thing  toward*  the 
building,  is  hereby  obligated  to  pay  their  respective  subscriptions  on  the 
Committee's,  demand,  either  in  work  or  money. 

"  10<h.  Xy  vote  it  is  coin  luded  that  common  laborers  shall  have  2».  Od. 
I  per  day  and  a  Man  ami  Team  of  4  cattle  shall  have  6*  |*t  day. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,"  says 
an  old  record,  "  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the 
site  where  the  present  meeting-house  stood  in  the 
highway,  previous  to  its  removal  to  the  present 
site,  and  which  lirst  rn.ee ting-house  was  built  SOOi 
after  the  meeting  was  held,  as  last  stated,  but  having 
been  burnt  by  a  detachment  of  the  Briti>h  dragoons, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  177!',  the  present  house  was  erected  on  the 
same  site  in  the  year  1786,  and  removed  a  little  far- 
ther back  from  the  highway  to  its  present  position,  in 
1833." 

The  Presbyterian  congregation  thus  organized  was 


1  Corv  or  Oi  l'  Kecorii. — "  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  1'onndriilge,  it  was  within  the  ecclesiastical  junsdiction  of  Rye 
and  tributary  or  |wid  tithes  to  the  support  of  the  Kpipco|ml  Clergy  of  the 
present  Township  of  Hye.  The  first  settlement  of  I'ouiidridge  was  under 
a  grant  from  the  Gen.  Court  of  Ct.  in  1683,  and  was  mostly  included 
within  the  limits  of  that  grant.  After  the  establishment  of  the  present 
boundary  hue  of  Connecticut  in  1730,  four  miles  of  the  territory  adjoin- 
ing Connecticut  was  claimed  by  the  Patentees  of  the  original  grant  to 
the  Township  of  Stamford,  and  by  them  distributed  to  the  reapei  UM 
owners  in  1757,  after  setting  ajiart  a  lot  of  land  including  the  'Burial 

j  Ground  '  anil  about  ten  acres  adjoining,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  ?4 
of  a  mile  South  of  the  Village.  This  was  the  first  grant  of  land  given 
for  the  use  of  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  and  in  bis  absence,  for  the  use  of 

1  common  school  in  Poumlridge.    On  this  ground  the  lirst  School-House 

i  in  the  Town  was  built." 
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not  incorporated  until  April  28,  1788,  under  act  of 
Legislature,  passed  April  6,  1784.  The  trustees  at  the 
time  were 

"certified  to  be  Nath1  Ronton.  William  Fancher,  John  Hoyt,  Benaiah 
Brown,  Thaddeus  Seymour  anil  Klienezer  Seymour,  them  anil  their  suc- 
cessors to  he  a  body  corporate  anil  forever  anil  hereafter  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Pres.  Ch.  and  Congregation  of  Poundridge 
to  be  goverened  in  discipline  and  worship  according  to  the  Directory  of 
now  established  church  of  Scotland. 

"  Signed  by 

"  Joseph  Lockwood, 
"  Ebenezer  Lockwood. 

"  Recorded  July  19,  1700. " 

The  first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong, 
in  1770.  Rev.  Blackleash  Burritt  was  ordained  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1774,  and  continued  the  settled 
minister  until  after  1776.  From  that  time  there  was 
no  settled  minister  over  the  church  till  1790,  when 
Rev.  Benjamin  Judd  was  ordained.    "  In  the  interim 


the  church  had  occasional  supplies.     Mr.  Brush, 

 Kittletas,  Murdock  (178(3)  are  remembered."1 

After  Mr.  Judd,  Rev.  Abram  Barfield  was  hired  to 
preach  for  a  year.  Next  Rev.  Samuel  Blatchford  sup- 
plied the  place  and  Bedford  for  a  year,  when 
he  was  called  to  Greenfield,  Connecticut,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Dwight,  called  to  the  presidency  of  Yale 
College.  Next  came  Rev.  Abner  Benedict, 
who  stayed  two  years  and  more.  In  1800  Rev. 
Richard  Andrus  was  engaged  from  year  to 
year,  to  preach  and  continued,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  (1817),  until  the  fall  of  1818.  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  of  Yorktown,  then  preached  half  the  time  for  a 
year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1819  by 
Rev.  John  G.  Lowe,  who  stayed  until  January,  1822. 
Up  to  1800  the  church  had  been  in  connection 

i  Old  Record. 


with  the  Presbytery  of  Dutchess,  but  Mr.  Andrus 
and  Mr.  Lowe  belonged  to  a  Presbytery  "  which  bad 
seceded  from  the  Synod  and  Presbytery  of  Dutchess, 
and  during  their  ministry  the  relations  of  the  church 
to  its  own  Presbytery  practically  ceased.  In  1822  the 
church  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River,  asking  to  be  reorganized  and  received  under 
its  care.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  liev. 
Jacob  Green,  of  Bedford,  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Butler,  of 
South  Salem,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
church  and  preside  over  the  reorganization.  This 
was  effected  July  2,  1822.  In  the  year  1828,  as  some 
doubt  existed  with  regard  to  the  legal  incorporation 
of  the  church,3  they  resolved  upon  a  new  act  of  in- 
corporation. This  was  effected  April  22,  1828,  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Congrega- 
tion of  Poundridge,  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Horatio  Lockwood,  Joseph  St.  John  and  Samuel  Weed 
were  elected  trustees.  Signed, 

"  Witness :  "  Reuben  Ayres, 

"Jacob  Green.  "  Abijah  St.  John. 

"  Recorded  April  26,  1828." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors : 

When  Installed.  Names. 


1770 

 Rev.  Strong. 

1774 

Rev.  Blackleash  Burritt. 

1777-88 

Sujij.ln/s  i  ii-i-asiunal. 

1788 

Rev.  Benjamin  . I  ml.  I . 

1794 

Rev.  Abram  Barfield. 

1795 

Rev.  Samuel  Blatchford,  D.D. 

1796 

Rev.  Abner  Benedict. 

1800 

Rev.  Richard  Andrus. 

1819 

1824 

Rev.  Asahel  Bronson. 

1825 

Rev.  Daniel  Crock'  . 

1827 

Rev.  Henry  Dean. 

1832 

Rev.  John  White. 

1833 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Thompson. 

1835 

Rev.  William  Patterson. 

STATISTICS  OF  CHl'RCH  MEMEBBSIIIP. 

Year. 

No.  Members. 

Year.                     No.  Members. 

1788  .... 

 32 

 49 

1826  .... 

 46 

1876    84- 

1836  .... 

 62 

 90 

Rev.  William  Patterson 

,  the  present  pastor,  came 

to  Poundridge  in  July,  1835,  was  ordained  February 
9,  1836,  and  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  min- 
istry in  this  place  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  July, 
1885.  Of  the  sixty-two  members  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination  but  four  are  living, — Sarah  0. 
Patterson  (his  wife),  Charlotte  Smith,  Sabrina  Sniffin 
and  Mrs.  Aug.  Dixon.  His  extended  pastorate  in 
this  place  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 


■  Morris  County  Presbytery. 

3  The  doubt  was  caused  by  the  temporary  disappearance  of  the  record 
of  incorporation  from  the  county  clerk's  office.  After  the  termination 
of  a  certaiu  lawsuit  in  which  the  trustees  were  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  it  was  found  in  its  place  again. 
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the  people  of  this  and  the  adjoining  towns  calls  for 
something  more  than  brief  allusion.  A  sketch  in  the 
Stam  ford  Herald  oi  May  7, 1884,  says,—  "  He  came  here 
a  half-century  ago  in  the  full  flush  of  youth,  fresh 
from  his  theological  studies  in  Philadelphia.  After 
a  brief  residence  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Thatcher,  a 
resident  of  the  village  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  the  time,  and  through  the 
whole  fifty  years  of  his  ministerial  work  she  has  been 
a  most  faithful  and  happy  ally  in  her  husband's 
pastoral  labor.  She  has  shared  in  an  equal  degree 
the  honor,  respect  and  love  ever  accorded  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  with  him  has  withstood  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  advance  of  years.  In  this  aged  min- 
ister gentleness,  refinement,  scholarship  and  piety 
are  beautifully  blended  in  a  character   which  his 


REV.  WILLIAM  PATTERSON. 

parishioners  truly  revere;  and  their  friendship, 
cemented  by  years  of  affectionate  intercourse,  is 
tender,  close  and  beautiful.  In  his  nature  Rev.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson is  genial  and  generous-hearted.  He  is  possessed 
of  intellectual  power  and  strong  sympathies,  and 
gifted  with  great  personal  magnetism.  In  personal 
appearance  he  is  not  at  all  bowed  down  by  the  weight 
of  years,  but  is  erect,  of  average  height  and  somewhat 
inclined  to  embonpoint, — in  short,  an  example  of 
splendid  physical  development.  His  hair,  always 
do-ci  v  trimmed,  has  been  for  many  years  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  more  than  aught  else  gives  him 
the  appearance  of  age.  In  conversation  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  his  language  sparkles  with 
the  proverbial  wit  and  humor  that  characterize  his 
countrymen.  His  salary  is  modest,  but  he  occupies  a 
convenient  and  cosy  manse,  and  lives  comfortably 


and  contentedly  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
The  fervent  prayer  of  every  member  of  his  congre- 
gation is  that  he  may  be  spared  many  years  yet  to 
minister  unto  them." 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chgrch. — Of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Congregation  of  Poundridge,  an  old 
record  says, — "  This  religious  organization  owes  its 
paternity  in  Poundridge  to  Henry  Eames,  a  religious 
enthusiast,  born  in  Ireland,  emigrated  hither  soon 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  may  be  justly 
called  the  Father  of  Methodism  in  this  place.  Karnes 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  make  con- 
verts. About  the  year  1785  he  was  visited  by  Thomas 
Coke,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Methodism  as 
'Doctor  or  Bishop  Coke.'  Coke  while  here  preached 
in  the  house  of  Captain  Joseph  Lock  wood,  and  was 
the  first  Methodist  who  ever  preached  in  this  placet 
The  first  converts  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dantown  some  years  after  the  preaching  of  Coke,  and 
the  first  Methodist  meeting-house  ever  built  in  this  or 
any  adjoining  town  was  erected  by  a  few  individuals, 
on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  Squire  Dan,  near 
the  Connecticut  line.  This  was  about  1795.  A  house 
was  built  by  individual  subscription,  and  was  to  be- 
long to  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  sums 
respectively  gave." 

The  instrument  bears  date  June  10,  175>7,  and  is  in 
these  words, — 

"  Por.\'i>Riiw;E,  June  10,  1797. 
u  Whereas,  a  few  of  the  people  of  this  Society  ami  neighlwrhood  hare 
gone  forward  ami  raised  and  covered  u  House  standing  near  Samuel 
.Selleck,  for  the  ptir]K>se  of  Pulilick  worship  in  the  name  of  Methodist, 
and  we  heing  Willing  to  know  the  Proprietors  of  said  House,  w  e  do  here 


put  ttie  names  and  the 

sum* 

of  e 

ach  Proprietor,  viz., — 

£ 

d. 

£  % 

d. 

Squire  l>ann  

.  20 

6 

6 

u 

12 

9 

Darling  Selleck  .  . 

.     7  8 

6 

.lames  Dann,  Jr  .  .  . 

.  IS 

4 

0 

Nathan  Selleek.  .  . 

.  .     0  14 

0 

11 

6 

1  16 

2 

0 

Samuel  Selleck   .  . 

..50 

0 

Henry  Karnes,  Jr   .  . 

.  3 

10 

0 

Thomas  Selleck  .  . 

4  4 

0 

Israel  Slason   .  .  .  . 

.  fi 

0 

6 

Jonathan  Slason .  . 

..20 

0 

1 

1 

10 

1  18 

4 

6 

0 

1  10 

0 

2 

7 

6 

1  u 

10 

Nathaniel  Dann  .  .  . 

1 

10 

6 

1  in 

0 

James  McDonald.  .  . 

.  1 

4 

0 

Selleck  Scofield  .  . 

.  .    0  12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0  10 

0 

James  Dann,  Sr  .  .  . 

.  8 

14 

3 

llrother  Sanford  .  . 

..08 

0 

By  these  records  it  appears  that  the  hou.-e  was 
owned  and  built  by  individuals,  each  one  owning  a 
share  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  contribution, 
and  was  not  the  property  of  a  religious  corporation. 
The  building  continued  to  be  the  settled  place  of 
worship  of  the  Methodist  Society  until  a  meeting- 
house was  built  in  the  village  of  Poundridge  in  1833, 
when  the  Dantown  Station  was  abandoned  as  the  reg- 
ular place  of  worship.  Most  of  the  owners,  however, 
still  adhered  to  the  old  church,  and  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  there  in  connection  with  the 
.Methodist  Protestant  Society  of  East  Poundridge.1 

1  They  also  ohjected  to  the  i  f  the  word  f.V" «'"'  1,1 govern- 
ment hy  Itishops,  holding  that  the  simple  word  .V>  ih—litl  was  the  title 
of  the  Church. 
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The  dissensions  that  arose  finally  resulted  in  the 
pulling  down  of  the  old  church  in  1842,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sizer  was  on  the  circuit. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  was  first 
incorporated  in  1822,  James  Brown,  John  Haws  and 
Samuel  K.  Olmsted,  trustees.  A  second  incorporation 
took  place  December  21,  1832,  and  about  this  time 
a  lot  was  purchased  in  the  village  and  a  house  of 
worship  erected  adjoining  the  residence  of  the  late 
Judge  Ezra  Lockwood. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers  in  charge : 


Date  of  Service.  Name. 

1833-34  Revs.   Francis. 

  Hibbard. 

1835    Davenport. 

1&1G  Hill  and  Ostrander. 

1837     Gothard. 

1838     Oldrin. 

1839   J.  Stebbins. 

1840   L  Sanford. 

1841-12   Sizer. 

1843     Washburn. 

184.")  George  Waterbury. 

1847   John  T.  Mulnex. 

1848-49  W.  W.  Brewer. 

1850-51  M.  N.  Olmsted. 

1852-53   J.  A.  Selleck. 

1854-55  J.  Henson. 

1856-57   .  .  E.  Oldrin. 

1858-59  Harvey  Husted. 

1800-61   T.  D.  Little. 

1862-63  F.  W.  Smith. 

1864-65   A.  K.  Crawford. 

1866   W.  Ross. 

1867-69   H.  Scofield. 

1870   W.  H.  Bangs. 

1871-72   W.  Gothard. 

1873-74   W.  L.  Holmes. 

1875-76   J.  H.  Crofut. 

1877-78   Sylvester  Smith. 

1879-80  W.  T.  Gilbert. 

1881-83   B.  A.  Gilman. 

1884   J.  S.  Haugh. 


The  number  of  church  members  .in  1885  was 
seventy. 

The  church  is  attached  to  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, and  at  present  the  church  at  High  Ridge, 
Conn.,  is  combined  with  it,  under  the  care  of  the  same 
pastor. 

M.  E.  Chapel.— In  1873  a  society  was  formed  and 
a  neat  little  chapel  built  at  Great  Hill,  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town.  This  is  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  regular 
preaching  by  a  minister  on  this  circuit.  The  number 
of  members  at  present  is  twenty-eight. 

The  following  ministers  have  had  charge:  Revs. 
Goodenough,  Baker,  Taylor,  Powell,  Still,  Roden, 
Diossy,  La  Cour,  Bennetto  and  Seiber. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church.— In  the  year 
1834  a  church  was  erected  in  East  Poundridge,  on  a 
site  given  by  Seeley  Fancher.  The  society  was  formed 
several  years  previous  to  this,  but  was  not  incorpo- 
rated until  March  14,  1833,  under  the  title,  "  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  Society  in  Pound- 
ridge." It  was  reincorporated  November  2,  1846, 
ii.  —  50 


under  the  title  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Society  of  Poundridge."  Seeley  Fancher,  Wil- 
liam Brown  and  Joseph  Waterbury  were  the  trustees. 


following  is  a 

ist  of  the  pastors  : 

Time  of  service. 

Names. 

John  Ambler. 

1835   

J.  Timmermann. 

1836-38   

 S.  N.  Henderson. 

G.  N.  Langdon. 

1839-41   

 M.  R.  Lent. 

E.  W.  Griswold. 

1842-44   

1845-47  ....... 

1856   

1862-65   

1868-69   

1870   

1871  

1876-78   

The  present  membership  of  the  church  numbers 
fifty-two,  having  somewhat  decreased  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Cemeteries. — Of  the  burying-places  in  the  town, 
the  oldest  is  "  Burial  Hill,"  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  village.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  here  repose  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  principal  families  of  'he  town  for 
more  than  a  century  past.  But  few  stones  remain  to 
identify  the  graves  of  those  who  were  buried  previous 
to  1800,  and  on  part  of  these  the  inscriptions  are  illeg- 
ible. Among  the  oldest  are  "Thaddeus  H.  Lockwood, 
died  in  1774;"  "John  Ferris,  died  1778;"  "A.  B., 
1771;"  "  J.  M.  L.,  1787  ;"  "Major  Ebenezer  Lock- 
wood,  born  1737,  died  July  29,  1821  ;" 1  "  Capt.  John 
Guerrill,  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1795,  died 
in  Cronstadt,  Russia,  June  3d, 1831." 2 

1  Ma  jor  Ebenezer  Lockwood,  son  of  Captain  Joseph  Lockwood,  camo 
with  his  lather  from  Stamford  in  1744,  being  then  a  boy  of  six.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1757,  the  patrimony  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
(comprising  the  land  on  which  stands  the  present  village)  was  dividcc 
between  himself  and  only  surviving  brother.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  the  Revolution.  He  took  an  active  part  in  that 
struggle,  was  a  major  in  the  Continental  army,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  by  his  activity 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  British  officers  that  they  offered  a  reward  for  his 
head.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  forming  a 
State  Constitution,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  county,  sent  several 
times  to  the  Legislature  and  held  other  offices  of  trust.  He  was  the 
father  of  Horatio  and  Judge  Ezra  Lockwood,  both  men  of  some  note  in 
the  county,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  Alsop  H.  Lockwood,  for  many 
years  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Poundridge,  and  at  one  time  sheriff  of 
Westchester  County. 

-Captain  John  Guerrill  married  Hannah  Thatcher,  a  granddaughter 
of  Major  Lockwood. 
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Oue  of  the  most  prominent  is  that  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Jonah  G.  Hoyt, — 

H  Jonah  Q.  Hoyt, 
Capt.  2d  mTy.  S.  M.,  died  July  4,  1863, 
from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
aged  IS"  yrs.  &  10  mo. 
"  We'll  meet  again,  came  from  the  lips  of  the  warrior,  bold  and  brave, 
Where  war's  red  plains  no  more  we'll  see  ;  no  more  the  bloody  wave. 
We'll  see  no  more  our  banner  flout  upon  the  battle  plain, 
Where  wa.'s  dread  voice  strikes  on  the  ear, 
On  high  we'll  meet  again." 

The  Presbyterian  Society  have  now  a  new  cemetery 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  old  one,  near  the  residence 
of  D.  N.  Chichester.  The  other  burial -places  are 
mostly  family  plots.  In  one  near  the  chapel  at  Great 
Hill  is  a  monument  to  Captain  Greenleaf  B.  Miller,  a 
promising  young  officer,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
gifted  with  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, enlisting  as  private  in  the  Ninetieth  New 
York  Yolunteers,  and  rose  by  successive  steps  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  died  while  still  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  contributor  to  some  of  the 
literary  papers  of  the  day,  and  the  epitaph  on  his  mon- 
ument was  composed  by  himself.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Capt.  G.  B.  Miller 
117  U.  S.  C.  T. 
died  at 
Brazos  de  Santiago, 
Texas. 
March  1st,  1807. 
aged  34  years. 
"Thus  is  human  life  uncertain 
As  the  BtreamU-t's  silvery  gush  ; 
Like  the  bird  that  tarries  only 
For  a  season  in  the  bush  ; 
Like  the  Flowers  that  bloom  in  autumn 
Pass  we  from  the  stage  of  life, 
Hut  we've  then  a  rest  eternal, 
And  a  home  of  joy  supernal, 
'  Voud  all  touch  of  blight  and  strife." 

Schools. — The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school 
districts,  and  the  buildings  are  so  placed  that  no 
child  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
nearest  school-house.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  1X83,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  ; 
in  1884,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  amount 
of  public  money  appropriated  in  1884  was  $613.99  ; 
amount  raised  by  tax  in  1884,  $720.61 — total  expense 
for  public  schools  in  1884,  $1334.60. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BEDFORD. 
BY  JOSEPH  HARKKTT. 

Tin:  town  of  Bedford  is  situated  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Il  is  bounded  north 
by  Somen  and  Lewisboro,  east  by  Lewisboro  and 


Poundridge,  south  by  Poundridge  and  North  Cas- 
tle, and  west  by  New  Castle.  In  shape  it  is  nearly 
square,  except  where  the  Croton  River  cuts  oil'  the 
northwest  corner. 

The  surface,  like  that  of  the  neighboring  towns,  is 
greatly  diversified,  forming  here  and  there  ridges, 
mostly  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  with  valleys  be- 
tween, through  which  now  the  principal  streams. 
There  are  also  many  hills  or  peaks,  prominent  among 
which  are  Mount  Aspetong,  a  mile  north  of  Bedford 
village,  and  Noname's  Hill,  called  after  Noname,  one 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  Guard  Hill,  the  two  last- 
named  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 

There  are  plains  of  considerable  extent  about  Bed- 
ford village,  and  one  north  of  Mount  Kisco,  called  by 
the  early  settlers  Cisqua  Meadow. 

The  soil  varies  as  greatly  as  the  surface,  aud  the 
classification  of  the  Indian  deeds,  "  upland,  meadow 
and  swamp,"  still  holds  good.  On  the  ridges  is  gen- 
erally found  clay  loam.  In  the  valleys  are  many 
natural  meadows,  still  untouched  by  the  plow,  after 
two  centuries  of  civilized  ownership,  and  there  are 
swamps,  but  of  limited  area.  Nearly  every  farm  has  its 
tract  of  woodland,  a  relic  of  the  "  forest  primeval." 
A  striking  natural  feature  of  the  soil  of  the  town  is  a 
strip  of  land  called  sometimes  the  "  Sand  Belt,"  be- 
ginning at  the  north  side  of  the  town  at  Katonah  and 
running  across  the  town  southeasterly,  about  parallel 
with  the  eastern  boundry  and  averaging  half  a  mile 
in  width.  On  this  tract  the  uplands  are  generally 
loam  or  sandy  knolls,  but  swamps  and  natural 
meadow  are  found  in  the  low  lands. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  town  are  the  Croton 
(Indian,  Kitchawan),  which  forms  the  boundary  on 
the  northwest  for  nearly  three  miles;  the  Cross  River 
(Indian,  Peppeneghek),  named  from  John  Cross,  one 
of  the  first  pioneers;  the  Mianus.  which  flows  into 
the  town  and  out  again  near  the  southeast  corner ;  the 
Beaver  Dam,  Broad  Brook,  David's  Brook,  Miry 
Brook,  Spruce  Brook,  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Indian  deeds,  Kisco  Brook  and  Kisco  River,  near 
Mount  Kisco.  The  last-named  was  for  its  whole 
length,  down  to  Croton  River,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  town  as  bought  from  the  Indians. 

The  people  of  Bedford  are  a  community  of  farmers, 
the  substantial  descendants,  in  great  part,  of  the  early 
settlers,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  throughout  the 
town. 

The  late  James  Washington  Anderson  was  the 
youngest  of  five  children  of  James  W.  Anderson,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  came  to  New  York  to  re- 
side. 

His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Sender. 
She  was  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  family,  whose  home 
was  a  farm-house,  standing  where  Stephenson's  car 
factory  now  is,  in  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 
Upon  her  marriage,  her  father  gave  to  her  husband 
and  herself  a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
house  being  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  and 
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Broadway,  where  the  Gilsey  House  stands.  This 
continued  to  be  their  home  during  their  lives,  he  dy- 
ing in  1829,  and  she,  surviving  him  nearly  forty 
years,  occupying  it  till  her  death  in  1868.  There 
James  Washington  Anderson  was  born  June  29, 1817. 
His  education  was  mainly  received  at  private  schools 
in  the  city,  chiefly  at  Stephens'  High  School.  As  he 
grew  into  boyhood,  he  developed  such  a  strong  taste 
for  a  military  life,  that  it  became  his  father's  purpose 
to  send  him  to  West  Point,  but  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  his  father  died,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. When  old  enough,  however,  he  joined  the 
Seventh  Company  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment, 
New  York  State  Artillery,  and  served  seven  years. 
This  organization  was  afterwards  merged  into  the 
now  famous  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, so  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Veterans.  He  was  also  in 
early  life  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department. 

Having  inherited  from 
his  father  property  suffi- 
cient for  his  comfortable 
support,  he  engaged  in  no 
business  beyond  caring  for 
the  real  estate,  which  the 
growth  of  the  city  soon 
brought  into  the  market. 
He  resided  with  his 
mother  and  led  a  quiet 
life,  finding  his  amuse- 
ments in  athletic  and  field 
sports.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  1853,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Cory,  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  removed  to  East  Ches- 
ter, iu  this  county,  in 
the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing. For  nearly  twenty 
years  that  was  his  home- 
In  1872,  he  bought  the 
farm  in  Cherry  Street,  near  Katonah,  known  as 
the  Alfred  Wood  place,  and  lived  there  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Some  years  later  he  pur- 
chased the  farm  adjoining  on  the  south,  known 
to  old  residents  as  the  Harry  Haight  farm,  and  subse- 
quently the  property  formerly  owned  by  Squire 
Wood,  Sr.,  and  other  smaller  places,  and  interested 
himself  in  their  cultivation  and  improvement.  From 
the  time  Mr.  Anderson  came  to  the  town,  he  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  He  took 
a  strong  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  was  a  liberal 
and  public  spirited  citizen.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
uncompromising  temperance  man,  an  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  consented  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  "  No 
License"  people  for  Excise  Commissioner,  though  he 


had  previously  declined  to  accept  any  public  place, 
and  was  handsomely  elected,  being  the  first  man 
chosen  in  the  town  on  that  issue.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1883,  and  held  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  a  man  of  plain  tastes,  of  vivacious  temper- 
ament, of  genial  and  sociable  disposition,  and  of  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity  and  uprightness.  All 
through  his  life  he  was  a  lover  of  nature  in  her  va- 
rious forms,  and  even  his  chance  acquaintances  knew 
his  enthusiasm  for  trees  and  flowers.    His  long  ram- 
bles with  dog  and  gun,  more  for  the  ramble  than  for 
the  game,  were  among  his  greatest  pleasures,  so  long- 
as  his  health  permitted. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
while  in    East  Chester. 
When  the   new  church 
at  Katonah  was  built  in 
1875,  he    was   a  liberal 
contributor,  and  was  for 
several  years  one  of  its 
officers. 

In  thespringof  1883  his 
constitution  was  seriously 
weakened  by  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  Early 
in  1885  disease  of  a  pul- 
monary nature  again 
seized  him,  and  after 
months  of  painful  illness, 
he  died  on  October  25,  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  three 
children,  J.-,  les  M.,  Eu- 
gene, and  Elizabeth,  who, 
with  his  widow  survive 
him. 

Amos  Newman,  another 
of  the  representative  citi- 
zens of  Bedford,  was  born 
at  Carmel,  Putnam  Co., 
November  2,  1797.  His 
father,  Stephen  Newman 
was  related  to  the  Bedford  family  of  that  name,  and 
his  mother  was  Eunice  Hait  or  Hoyt,  the  name  being 
spelled  and  pronounced  both  ways  indifferently.  Her 
family  has  also  long  been  resident  in  the  town.  During 
Mr.  Newman's  youth  his  parents  removed  to  Bedford, 
and  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Purdy ,  a 
short  distance  east  of  Katonah.  He  was  married, 
January  4,  1826,  to  Phebe  Powell,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham Powell,  of  Bedford,  and  continued  for  the  next 
four  years  to  reside  with  his  parents.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  went  to  live  on  the  Powell  homestead, 
the  early  home  of  his  wife,  near  Cantito  Corners,  now 
owned  by  the  Messrs  Lyon.  Here,  with  his  three 
brothers-in-law,  Jared,  Abraham  and  Dickinson  Pow- 
ell, he  made  his  home  for  twenty-five  years,  and  here 
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several  children  were  born,  only  one  of  whom,  Ste- 
phen P.  Newman,  lived  to  reach  manhood.  In  1855 
he  bought  of  Thomas  S.  Lyon  the  farm  a  mile  east 
Katonah,  and  in  1802  built  a  handsome  house,  of 
whic  h  was  his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  later  years  brought  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  only  son.  Stephen  P.  Newman  was 
married  October,  9,  18b7,  to  Miss  Clarissa,  daughter 
of  Phineas  Lounsbery,  of  Bedford,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Doctor  S.  Stephen  Lounsbery,  of  Mamaroneck ; 
was  taken  ill  upon  his  wedding  journey,  and  died  at 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  De- 
prived thus  painfully,  by  death,  of  the  only  stay  of 
their  declining  years,  the  aged  parents  placed  their 
affections  upon  the  youthful  widow,  who  after  that 
time  lived  with  them,  making  it  the  purpose  of  her 
life  to  contribute  to  their  comfort,  and  being  cherished 
as  a  daughter  in  return. 

Mr.  Newman  died  March  1,  1880,  his  widow  sur- 
viving him  until  the  fall  of  1885.  He  was  a  man  of 
unassuming  manner  and  industrious  habits.  Hav- 
ing no  ambition  beyond  the  honorable  and  successful 
pursuit  of  his  calling,  he  attained  that  object,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  respected  by  the  community 
where  his  life  was  spent. 

The  average  extent  of  the  farms  of  Bedford  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  above  one  hundred  acres  each,  though  there 
are  a  considerable  number  twice  that  size,  and  here 
and  there  one  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres.  For- 
merly all  form  products  were  conveyed  with  great 
labor  either  to  villages  on  the  Sound  or  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  building  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  about 
forty  years  ago,  changed  this,  and  changed  also  the 
character  of  farm  products.  Instead  of  producing 
wool,  flax,  grain  and  butter,  the  majority  of  farmers 
now  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  milk 
for  the  New  York  market. 

The  town  has  never  possessed  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  importance,  beyond  such  of  the  ordinary 
mechanic  arts  as  are  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
her  own  people.  The  factory  of  the  American  Lens 
Company,  established  a  few  years  ago  at  Katonah,  is 
the  only  one  now  in  operation  in  the  town.  It  gives 
employment  to  about  thirty  persons. 

There  are  in  Bedford  four  villages — Bedford,  Kat- 
onah, Bedford  Station  and  Mount  Kisco. 

The  first-named  was  the  site  of  the  original  settle- 
ment, and  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town.  Occupy- 
ing oneof  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  all  this  region 
of  country,  it  early  became  the  most  prominent  vil- 
lage of  the  north  part  of  the  county,  if  not  of  the  whole 
county,  1  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
State  government  it  was  made  a  half-shire  town  with 
White  Plains.'  The  present  court-house  was  built  in 
1787,  but  courts  had  been  held  in  the  Presbyterian 

i  The  CeiMus  of  1 700  Beilford  wu  the  most  popoloui  town  the  county.  ' 

■  For  several  yearn  after  the  cstahlishuicut  of  the  State  (lovermuent, 
the.  meetings  of  the  lloanl  of  Supervinoin  were  hehl  here  each  alternate 
year. 


meeting-house  before  that  date.  The  town  continued 
to  be  oneof  the  county-seats  till  1868,  when  the  hold- 
ing of  courts  here  ceased,  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Several  years  after  that  date  the  old  court-house  was 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  is  now  used  for  elections  and  other  local  public  pur- 
poses. It  is  rapidly  going  to  deeay.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  stage-coaching  days  the  village  was  a  con- 
siderable business  centre,  but  after  the  building  of  the 
New  Y'ork  and  Harlem  Railroad,  which  is  four  miles 
off  at  the  nearest  point,  trade  and  travel  were  divert*  d 
to  the  stations,  and  since  that  time  its  history  has 
been  cpiiet  and  uneventful.  It  has  always  been  a 
healthful  and  agreeable  place  of  residence,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  greatly  embellished  by  the  liberality 
of  some  of  its  citizens,  notably  Messrs.  James  and 
Richard  Lounsbery.  The  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Catholic  Churches  are  situated  within  a  few  steps 
of  each  other.  The  old  Bedford  Academy,  the  for- 
mer Bedford  Female  Institute,  and  the  district  school 
complete  the  list  of  public  buildings.  There  is  no 
hotel,  though  for  many  years  one  was  kept  oppo- 
site the  court-house,  where  Cornelius  Seelv  kept  the 
"ordinary"  in  16!»8.  There  are  six  or  seven  stores 
and  shops.  One  mile  north  is  a  small  hamlet  of  a 
dozen  houses,  where  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
Churches  are,  and  where  formerly  were  two  stores, 
This  has  sometimes  been  called  the  upper  village  of 
Bedford,  but  it  has  no  distinctive  name. 

The  place  where  Katonah  now  is  was  open  farm- 
land when  the  railroad  reached  this  point,  in  1848. 
Whitlockville  was  h.ilf  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  that 
was  tor  the  first  few  years  the  name  of  the.  station  and 
the  post-ofiiee.  The  present  name  was  chosen  in 
honor  of  the  old  chief  whose  home  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  The  place, 
though  picturesque  in  its  surroundings,  has  but 
scanty  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  attractive 
building  sites  or  extended  streets.  The  Cross  River 
flows  through  the  village,  and  furnishes  power  for 
the  American  Lens  Factory  and  Cox's  Mills,  at 
Whitlockville,  or  the  "old  village,"  as  it  is  now. 
usually  called.  In  1878  a  serious  tireoccurred,  which 
destroyed  several  stores  and  houses,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
place.  This  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  Kat<>- 
nah  Fire  I >epartinent,  consisting  of  three  companies, 
w  hich  has  been  maintained  since  that  time,  and  w  hich 
compares  favorably  with  those  of  some  larger  vil- 
lages. There  is  a  Village  Improvement  Society,  or- 
ganized a  lew  years  ago.  chiefly  by  the  intelligent  ef- 
forts of  Henry  K.  Pellew,  who  is  its  president.  It  has 
under  its  care  an  excellent  library  and  reading-room, 
and  has  been  the  instrument  in  various  matters  of 
improvement  and  reform.  Of  the  two  churches,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  more  extended  mention 
is  made  further  on. 

Among  the  business  enterprises  of  Bedford,  that  es- 
tablished by  the  Hoyt  Brothers  at  Katonah  is  widely 
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and  favorably  known  along  the  railroad  and  through- 
out the  upper  part  ot'the  county.  James  E.  Hoyt,  one 
of  the  firm,  is  the  third  sou  of  James  Hoyt,  who  re- 
moved from  Lewisboro'  to  Bedford  about  1820.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Banks,  a 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Banks,  of  Banksville,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  the  history  of  North  Castle.  His 
father  lived  for  several  years  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  James  F.  Merritt,  and  in  1843  bought  the  proper- 
ty known  since  that  time  as  Hoyt's  Mills,  and  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Seth  S.  Hoyt.  James  E.  Hoyt  was 
born  May  31,  1839.  His  boyhood  was  spent  at  home, 
and  he  received  a  common-school  education,  a  part 
of  the  time  at  South  Salem,  where  the  district  school 
was  considered  to  be  in  advance  of  the  smaller  schools 
about  the  country,  in  the  advantages  it  offered  to  pu- 
pils. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  store  of 
David  Putney,  at  Katonah,  as  a  clerk,  and  after  a 
year  there  went  to  Purdy's  Station  to  take  a  similar 
position  with  William  A.  Moore.  In  1858  he  returned 
to  Putney's  store  and  remained  until  1862,  when  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  William  Banks,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Banks  &  Hoyt.  They  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  general  store  at  New  Castle  Corners 
until  1865.  In  that  year,  in  connection  with  David 
Putney  and  his  younger  brother  Albert,  he  again  en- 
tered the  mercantile  business  at  Katonah,  in  the  same 
store  where  he  began.  The  firm  of  Putney  &  Hoyt 
Brothers  was  succeeded  in  January,  1866,  by  the 
present  firm  of  Hoyt  Brothers,  consisting  of  Samuel 
B.,  James  E.  and  Albert  Hoyt.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  business  of  a  country  store,  they  have  a  furniture 
store  and  undertaking  business,  which  had  previously 
been  the  property  of  the  senior  member.  The  busi- 
ness thus  established  has  been  well  conducted  and 
prosperous. 

Since  attaining  his  majority,  Mr.  Hoyt  has  been  a 
Republican,  influential  in  the  local  councils  of  his 
party  and  active  in  election  work.  Though  often  so- 
licited to  become  a  candidate  for  office,  he  always  de- 
clined, and  held  no  political  position  until  1873, 
when  Governor  Dix  appointed  him  one  of  the  loan 
commissioners  for  this  county.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  fidelity  for  ten  years. 

In  June,  1881,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  county, 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  that  office.  A  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  was  to  be  held  on  the  17th,  and 
it  was  understood  that  an  appointment  would  be 
made.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  then  super- 
visor of  Bedford  asked  Mr.  Hoyt  to  allow  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate.  After  some  hesitation  he 
consented,  and  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  to  serve 
until  a  successor  should  be  chosen  at  the  next  elec- ' 
tion.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  over  Mr. 
M.  J.  Dillon  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  carrying  his  own  town  by  a  handsome 
vote.  He  was  renominated  in  1883,  and  again  elect- 
ed by  a  plurality  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  ninety- 


three  votes  over  Mr.  Andrew  George,  and  a  majority 
of  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  over  two 
competitors.  As  the  county  was  strongly  Democratic, 
this  vote  shows  the  public  conlidence  which  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  gained  during  his  two  years'  service.  By 
reason  of  a  change  in  the  application  of  the  law,  he 
is  now  (1886)  serving  as  sole  superintendent  for  the 
county.  By  his  careful  business  methods,  judicious 
management  and  humane  consideration  for  the  unfor- 
tunate objects  of  his  care,  Mr.  Hoyt  has  won  the  ap- 
proval of  his  constituents  and  the  commendation  of 
the  charitable  associations  which  interest  themselves 
in  matters  of  that  nature. 

He  was  married,  October  4,  1865,  to  Miss  Matilda 
Kirby,  daughter  of  Leonard  Kirby,  of  Kirby  ville.  She 
died  in  1879,  leaving  no  children. 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  an  active  member  and  officer  of  the 
Katonah  Methodist  Church,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school.  He  has 
always  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  gives  his  influence  and  assistance  to  all 
enterprises  that  promise  good  to  the  community  in 
which  he  is  a  useful  and  honored  resident. 

The  district  school  has  two  departments  and  an 
excellent  building.  There  is  a  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army,  which  owns  its  hall  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stands.  There  are  some  eighteen  stores  and  shops 
and  a  hotel. 

Bedford  Station  is  now  the  nearest  point  on  the  rail- 
road from  which  Bedford  village  is  reached,  and  a  mail 
stage  connects  the  two  places.  Consisting  of  only  a 
house  or  two  when  the  depot  was  established,  its 
growth  at  first  was  slow.  It  has  become  a  community 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  people,  and  a  shipping- 
point  for  a  good  farming  neighborhood  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  is  the  only  church.  The  district 
school  occupies  a  commodious  building,  and  is  well 
cared  for.  There  are  eight  or  ten  stores  and  other 
business  places  and  a  hotel. 

The  neighborhood  about  Mount  Kisco  was  called  by 
that  name  from  the  earliest  settlement.  The  record 
of  the  division  of  the  West  Purchase  (1701-08)  re- 
peatedly refers  to  "Kisco  Plain  "'(now  Oakwood 
Cemetery  and  the  lands  east  of  it),  "  Kisco  Brook  " 
and  "  Kisco." 

The  present  village  lies  in  both  the  towns  of  Bed- 
ford and  New  Castle,  the  boundary  crossing  the  rail- 
road slantwise  some  twenty  rods  south  of  the  station. 
Though  no  larger  at  the  beginning  than  the  other 
stations,  its  better  natural  position  has  been  conducive 
to  more  rapid  growth,  and  several  years  ago  it  was  in- 
corporated, taking  within  its  limits  the  two  hamlets  of 

'  In  the  deed  of  the  West  Purchase,  "  Oisqua  Meadow  and  "  C'isqua 
River"  are  mentioned,  and  by  some  this  lias  been  supposed  to  be  the 
true  spelling.  But  .John  Copp,  the  surveyor  of  the  West  Purchase  (the 
most  accurate  of  those  who  made  the  early  records),  always  writes  it 
Kisco.  The  accuracy  of  the  deed  is  questionable,  for  it  has  "  Muscotah  " 
instead  of  "  Croton,"  a  palpable  blunder.  The  conveyancer  probably 
confounded  Kisco  and  Cisqua,  the  latter  name  belonging  to  another  lo- 
cality. 
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New  Castle  Corner  and  Kirbyville,  lying  a  mile  east. 
Its  chief  manufacturing  interest  is  that  of  theSpencer 
Optical  Works,  which  was  established  here  some 
years  ago.  It  is  in  New  Castle,  the  operatives  resid- 
ing in  both  towns.  The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
Churches,  and  the  Friends'  Meeting-House  are  in 
Bedford,  the  Methodist  Church .  in  New  Castle. 
Two  weekly  papers  are  published, —  The  Mount  Kisco 
Weekly,  which  was  started  by  Carpenter  Brothers,  in 
1872,  and  is  now  published  by  Charles  S.  Patteson, 
and  The  Recorder,  which  was  first  printed  by  Miller 
&  Lockwood,  at  Katonah,  in  1873,  and  removed  to 
this  place  some  five  years  ago.  It  is  now  conducted 
by  Frank  Dromgoole.  Both  are  enterprising  and 
creditable  publications.  Mount  Kisco  has  a  library 
and  reading-room,  an  efficient  Fire  Department,  a 
Masonic  lodge,  a  Grand  Army  Post,  bearing  the 
name  of  Stewart  Hart,  a  resident  of  the  village,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  in  the  late  war.  The 
school-house  of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  13 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  village.  It  is  a 
handsome  building  of  two  stories,  and  there  are  at 
present  four  departments.  The  building  erected 
some  thirty  years  ago  for  the  Mount  Kisco  Educational 
Institute  stands  on  a  commanding  site  a  little  east  of 
the  station.  It  was  occupied  for  some  years  as  a 
school,  but  is  now  used  as  a  hotel.  There  are  in  the 
village  some  forty  stores,  offices,  shops  and  other 
places  of  business  and  three  hotels. 

Two  miles  east  of  Katonah  is  the  Jay  estate,  owned 
by  that  family  since  1743,  when  Mary,  wife  of  Peter 
Jay  and  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  inherited  it 
from  her  father,  Colonel  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt.1  It 
then  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres, 
which,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Jay,  in  1782  went  to  his 
three  sons, — Peter,  Frederick  and  John.  The  latter 
became  an  owner  of  a  part  of  the  shares  of  Peter  and 
Frederick,  and  received  also  a  part  of  the  share  of 
John  Chambers.  About  that  time  he  built  the  old- 
est part  of  the  present  house  (west  of  the  main  hall), 
and  it  was  occupied  by  his  agent  in  charge  of  the 
farm.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  from  public  life,  he  built  the  eastern 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  1818  the  north  wing  and 
the  kitchen.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  Gov- 
ernor he  came  here  to  reside,  arriving  with  his  family 
in  May,  1801,  and  made  this  place  his  home  till  his 
death,  in  1829.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  founding 
of  Bedford  Academy  and  the  building  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  and  took  a  cordial  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  The  famous  elms  and  maples  which  adorn 
the  roadsides  in  the  neighborhood  attest  his  foresight 
anil  public  spirit.    From  him  the  estate  passed  to  his 


'The  other  heir*  were  Frederick  Van  Corllandt  :  Murpiri'l,  wife  of 
Ahruham  I>epoj  ster  ;  and  Amu',  wife  of  John  Chamber*.     Colonel  Van 

Oirtlandt  was   of  tho  proprietors  of  the  Northwest  Comer  Purchase, 

unit  ik.iihIiI  lands  also  in  the  Vineyard  ami  Whole  Purchases  anil  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  town.  At  the  time  of  liU  ileatli  lie  owneilover  five 
thousand  aeres. 


son,  William  Jay,  who  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
also  to  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  his  father's 
name  and  memory  were  always  held  in  this  commun- 
ity. He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  county,  and  his  active 
interest  in  philanthropic  and  religious  matters  is  too 
well  known  to  need  particular  mention.  On  his  death, 
in  1858,  the  present  owner,  Hon.  John  Jay,  came  in- 
to possession  of  the  homestead.  The  farm  now  com- 
prises about  seven  hundredaeres,  one  hundred  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road,  which  belonged  to  the  original 
estate,  now  being  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  site  of  the  homestead  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful,  having  a  southern  exposure 
and  a  commanding  view.  The  house  contains  many 
valuable  family  portraits  by  eminent  artists,  and  an  ex- 
tensive library  collected  successively  by  Governor  Jay, 
Judge  Jay,  and  the  present  owner.  Near  Mr.  Pellew's 
residence  (called  Katonah's  Wood,  built  by  Hon. 
John  Jay  about  18o0  and  occupied  by  him  until  the 
death  of  Judge  Jay)  is  the  spot  which  tradition  has 
pointed  out  as  the  grave  of  Katonah,  the  Indian 
chief,  and  his  wife. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  the  town  which  is  worthy 
of  mention  here,  is  the  "  Farmers'  Club  of  the  Town 
of  Bedford,"  which  was  founded  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  by  practical  farmers  of  the  town,  and  has 
held  monthly  meetings  regularly  ever  since.  Of  its 
original  members  few  are  now  living.  Its  aim  has 
been  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this 
and  neighboring  towns,  and  its  discussions  have  been 
able  anil  useful.  It  has  occasionally  sent  delegations 
to  the  State  capital  to  advise  in  respect  to  pending 
legislation  affecting  local  interests,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  its  urgent  request  that  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
a  few  years  ago,  consented  to  adopt  the  excursion 
rates,  which  are  still  in  force.  Its  meetings  in  sum- 
mer are  held  at  the  houses  of  the  members  ;  in  winter, 
in  a  public  hall.  In  the  month  of  June  in  each  year 
there  is  a  show  of  flowers  and  small  fruits. 

INDIAN  History  and  Grants. — The  earliest  date 
at  which  any  part  of  the  present  town  of  Bedford 
passed  out  of  Indian  possession  was  July  1,  1640, 
when  the  New  Haven  colony,  through  their  agent, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  bought  from  Ponus,  Saga- 
more of  Toquams,  and  Wascussue,  Sagamore  of  Ship- 
pan,  a  tract  of  land,  including  the  present  town  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  running  eight  miles  along  the 
Sound  and  extending  sixteen  miles  into  the  wilder- 
ness lying  to  the  northwest.  During  the  summer  of 
the  next  year  a  settlement  was  made  at  Stamford,  first 
called  Rippowam,  by  twenty-eight  men  from  Weth- 
crsfield,  one  of  the  three  plantations  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony,  who  had  become  wearied  with  the 
'' contentions  and  feuds  which  for  four  or  five  years 
had  rendered  their  home  in  that  new  colony  com- 
fortless and  unprofitable."'    But  no  inland  settlement 


•  Huntingdon's  "  History  of  Stanford." 
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was  made  under  Turner's  deed  for  forty  years  after- 
ward, the  early  pioneers  preferring  to  dwell  within 
easy  reach  of  navigable  waters.  We  may  well  im- 
agine, however,  that  the  settlers  and  their  sons,  as 
they  grew  up,  became  familiar  with  the  hunting  and 
fishing-grounds  of  the  friendly  Mohegans,  and  had 
made  prospecting  tours  to  "  locate ''  available  spots 
for  future  settlements  when  they  should  find  them- 
selves outgrowing  their  home  on  the  Rippowam  Har- 
bor. 

So,  perhaps,  it  happened  that  following  up  the 
Myanos  1  to  its  bend,  just  southeast  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Bedford,  noting  the  mill-site,  a  short  distance 
above  where  James  Miller's  mill  now  is^  the  fertile 
meadow-lands  of  the  valley,  the  warm  soil  of  the  In- 
dian corn-fields,  on  the  plains  to  the  west  and  north, 
and,  it  may  be,  equally  appreciating  the  picturesque 
loveliness  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  they 
chose  this  beautiful  spot  to  be  their  home  and  that  of 
their  descendants.  In  1680  twenty-two  Stamford  men, 
having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Stamford  authori- 
ties of  a  tract  of  land  "  at  the  north  end  of  Stamford 
bounds,"  bargained  with  the  Indians  for  it  in  the 
honest  fashion  of  the  eastern  colonists.  The  deed, 
the  first  under  which  the  settlement  of  Bedford  was 
actually  made,  is  given  entire  as  an  example  of  those 
which  follow  : 

"Stamford,  this  twenty-third  day  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty. 

11  Witness  these  present,  that  we, whose  names  are  underwritten,  namely 
Katoonah,  Rockahway,  Sepotah,  .lovis,  Tomacoppah,  Kakenand,  we  doe 
for  ourselves,  our  heires,  executors,  administrators  and  asigns,  and  for 
and  in  the  behalf  of  al  the  other  propriators  of  the  land  commanly 
called  the  hopp  ground  ;  we  say  we  doe  hereby  sel,  alinate,  asign  and  set 
over  from  us,  our  heires,  executors,  administrators  and  asigns  for  erer,  a 
certain  parsel  of  meddow  and  upland  commonly  called  and  known  by 
the  hopp  ground,  which  land  lyes  at  the  north  end  of  Stamford  bounds  ; 
as  it  is  already  bounded  with  markt  trees,  'inly  the  west  line  to  be  exten- 
ded southward  til  it  shal  meet  with  a  southwest  line  drawn  from  three 
markt  white  oaks,  standing  very  neere  together  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  sd  land,  we,  the  above  named,  do  hereby  sel,  alinate,  asign  and 
set  over  from  us  and  ours,  the  land  above  specified,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  thereunto  belonging  unto  Richard  Ambler,  Abraham  Am- 
bler, Joseph  Theale,  Daniel  Weed,  Elea/ar  Slawson,  John  Wescot,  Jona- 
than Pettit,  John  Cross,  John  Miller,  Nicholas  Webster,  Richard  Ayrcs, 
William  Clark,  Jonas  Seely,  Joseph  Stevens,  Daniel  Jones,  Thomas  Pan- 
noyer,  John  Holmes,  jun.,  Benjamin  Stevens,  John  Green,  Sen'r., 
David  Waterbury,  Samuel  Weed,  Jonathan  Kilborn  ;  them,  their  heires, 
executors,  administrators  and  asigns,  for  ever,  quietly  to  posess  and  in- 
joy  without  molestation  by  us  or  ours,  or  any  by  our  means  or  procure- 
ment ;  moreover,  we,  ye  above  mentioned  Katoonah,  Rockahway,  Se- 
potah, .lovis,  Tohinacoppah,  Pannaps,  Kakenand,  doe  bargen  and  here- 
by grant  full  liberty  of  timber  and  herbedge  for  them  and  their  creatures 
upon  our  aicent  [adjacent]  lands  for  ever,  and  do  hereby  acknowledge  to 
have  received  full  satisfaction  for  the  land  above  sd,  in  witness  of  truth 
we  have  caused  this  bil  of  sale,  and  hereby  set  our  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  date  above  written. 

"  Thus  under  writ, signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us  : 


"Joshua  Knap, 
David  Waterbury, 
taco,  t  his  mark, 
poading,  <$>  his  mark, 
Katoonah,  %  mark, 


Rockaway,  a  mark, 
Jovis,  f  mark, 
Tohmapah,  k  mark, 
Pannaps,  p  mark, 
Kakenand,  5  mark.' 


'Spelled  also  Mianus,  Mahanes,  Mahamess.  The  local  pronunciation 
was  Marnus. 


"Stamford,  23''  December,  1080. 
" Then  paid  unto  ye  Indians  specified  in  this  within  bill  of  sale  for 
the  purchase  as  fellows : 

C    >.  d. 

12  Indian  Cotes   9     0  0 

6  blankets   0.0  0 

300  gilders  wampum  10     0  0 

two  yard  red  brodcloth   2     5  0 

six  yard  red  coton   1    10  0 

more  by  expenses   9   01  0 

totals  £46   16  0 

"  The  above  bill  of  sale  is  acknowledged  by  the  grantors  the  Indians, 
by  theire  several  names— i  say  acknowledged  before  me 

"  Rich  Law, 

Comis. 

"  Stamford,  December  23,1080. 
t 

"Entered  upon  record  20  of  Feb.,  169J, 

"'Abraham  Ambler,  recd'r."  • 

The  tract  conveyed  by  this  deed  was  referred  to 
for  several  years  afterwards  as  "  Bedford  Three  Miles 
Square,"  but  its  extent  w  as  somewhat  greater.  It 
comprised  the  southeastern  section  of  the  present 
town,  extending  north  as  far  as  Cantito  Corners,  and 
Broad  Brook  was  its  western  limit.3 

The  price  paid  for  this  tract  of  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres,  as  appears  by  the 
memorandum  recorded  with  the  deed,  was  about  £46. 
But  real  estate  was  not  high  in  those  days,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  improving,  for  the  whole  city 
and  county  of  New  York  was  sold  in  1626  for  twenty- 
four  dollars.  In  only  one  other  of  the  Indian  deeds 
is  the  consideration  stated.  The  bargains  were  usually 
made  "  to  the  full  satisfaction  "  of  the  grantors  ;  and 
the  doubtful  phraseology  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  early  settlers  had  the  knack  of  mak- 
ing easy  terms  with  the  red  men  when  they  were  in 
good  humor.  Doubtless  they  had  much  other  traffic 
with  the  Indians  beside  the  purchase  of  lands.  This 
region  was  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  suc- 
cessful hunter  was  only  too  eager  to  exchange  the 
product  of  his  skill  for  the  attractive  but  cheap  com- 
modities which  the  white  men  had  brought  with 
them.4 


=  I.  Vol.  Bedford  Deeds,  page  129. 

3  Among  the  records  of  Bedford  is  a  book  in  MS.,  entitled  "  The 
Laws  and  Orders  of  Coneticut  Colony,  passed  by  the  General!  Assembly, 
from  time  to  time,  In  Hartford.  Entered  up  in  Record  by  Zachariah 
Roberts." 

On  a  blank  leaf  of  this  book,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Copp,  town 
clerk  some  twenty  years  later,  is  the  following  memorandum,  showing 
the  acreage  of  each  purchase,  and  made,  evidently,  to  determine  the 
share  of  the  quit-rent  payable  by  the  proprietors  of  each.  [See  Patents, 
etc.] 

farthings.  acres. 
Old  Purch«  ....    18,415  ....     7673     ...  19.  3.  7-3 

New  P   14,376   ....     5990     .  .  .  14.19.  8 

N.  W.  Corner  .  .  6,865  ....  2865  ...  7.  3.  0-1 
N.  E.  Corner .  .  .  4,266'^  .  .  .  1736  ...  4.  8.10-2 
Vineyard  &  Dibble.     4.266J4  .  .  .     1736    ...     4.  S.10-2 


50.  4.1-0 

A  part  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  is  still  called  Hop  Meadow.  The  region 
had  long  been  called  the  Hop  Ground,  presumably  from  its  natural  pro- 
duet,  and  was  so  known  for  the  first  year  or  two. 

4  At  a  town-meeting,  hehl  February  4,  17112,  it  was  voted  to  sell  the 
Cross  Vineyard  Purchase  to  John  Dibble  for  eighteen  pounds,  '*  3  pounds 
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It  appears  that  Katonah  and  his  associates  were 
recognized  fn  1680  as  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
lying  northwest  of  Stamford  bounds,  which  Turner 
had  bought  of  Ponus  and  Wascussue  in  1040,  and 
which  Ponus  and  his  eldest  son,  Onax,  had  confirmed 
to  the  Stamford  men  in  165$.  What  had  become  of 
the  descendants  of  Ponus  in  the  mean  time,  or  how 
Katonah  got  possession,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Finding  him  here,  the  settlers  could  only  deal  with 
him,  and  apparently  they  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  ratify  the  grant  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Indian  deeds  were 
indefinite  in  bounds  and  extent;  that  they  were 
written  by  the  purchasers,  often  with  but  a  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  region  they  sought  to  describe,  and 
it  was  not  unusual,  after  a  few  years,  to  find  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  second  deed  confirming  the  first,  in  order 
remove  uncertainties  which  had  arisen. 

The  lands  comprised  in  Bedford  were  released  by 
the  Indians  under  eight  deeds  : 

First,  that  given  above. 


EARLY  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OK  DEEDS. 

Second,  the  deed  "  to  the  proprietors  of  Bedford" 
for  the  Koamong  purchase,  "  which  land  and  Mid- 
dow  lyes  at  the  southwest  of  the  bounds  of  the  said 
proprietors  of  Bedford,  bought  of  y"  Indians,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  former  bill  of  sale,"  May  2, 1083.1 

Third,  the  deed  to  Daniel  Simians  for  a  "  Sertaine 
pees  of  land  lying  west  of  the  bounds  of  Bedford," 
known  afterward  as  "Simpkins  half  mile  square,"2 
May  25,  1692. 

in  money  and  IS  pounds  in  indian  truck  e<|iiifalent  to  money,  in  case 
Mint  Mio  town  lint ti  the  indian  purchase  westward  of  the  town."  On 
March  '2d,  following,  the  same  vote  was  repeated,  the  phrase  "  Indian 
pay "  heing  used.  One  week  later  it  was  resolved  "  that  if  ('apt. 
Mathews  can  and  will  help  the  town  with  some  indian  truck,  they  w  ill 
give  him  full  satisfaction  next  pave  time  or  fall  of  the  year." 

1  Ucdford  Records,  hook  I.  p.  115.  This  purchase  was  nut  very  ini|Hirt- 
ant.  It  does  not  appear  in  Copp's  memorandum,  heing  prolmhly  in- 
cluded in  the  old  purchase.  It  may  be  that  the  deed  was  intended  to 
confirm  the  old  one  in  res|iect  to  that  |uirt  of  the  boundary,  or  to  rectify 
ome  misunderstanding. 

'Records,  liook  i.  p.  139. 


Fourth,  the  deed  "to  y*  inhabitants  of  Bedford  of 
a  sertain  track  of  medow  and  upland  northerd  from 
ye  town,  bounded  by  a  small  brook  east,  which  runs 
neer  ye  west  si.d  of  potiticus  path  and  west  by  Bever 
dam  River,  north  by  ye  Cross  River  and  south  by 
Bedford's  land," 3  July  24,  1700.  This  tract  was 
known  as  Cross's  Vineyard. 

Fifth,  the  deed  "  to  ye  inhabitance  of  Bedford"  for 
land  "  as  followeth :  namely,  to  begin  whaire  bever 
dam  river  and  cros  river  meets,  and  so  to  run  on  ye 
norwest  side  of  a  brook  called  miry  brook,  and  then 
to  run  cross  the  hills  west,  on  y*  west  side  of  Cisqua 
medow,  until  it  meets  the  river  called  Cisqua  and  a 
great  swamp :  and  so  to  run  up  the  brook,  and  by 
marked  trees  to  the  north  end  of  Birum  pond  and  so 
to  ye  south  end  of  Cohamong  pond,  and  then  to  a 
great  read  oake  tree  formerly  marked  by  the  Indians 
for  Bedford's  suthermost  bounds,  which  stands  on  the 
west  sid  of  the  west  turn  of  meanous  river."4 

This  became  known  as  the  "  New"  or  "West  Pur- 
chase," the  most  important  for  purposes  of  settlement 
since  the  Old  Purchase.  Its  boundaries  are 
more  carefully  stated  than  those  in  any  of 
the  other  deeds,  and  may  be  followed  with 
accuracy  at  this  day.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  purchase  had  been  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation with  the  Indians  some  years  before. 
Even  by  this  deed,  possession  was  not  ob- 
tained, nor  was  the  matter  settled  until 
April  20, 1702,  when  a  confirmatory  deed  was 
given.  , 

Sixth,  the  deed  "  to  mr.  Jacobus  Van 
Cortlandt,  of  y*  city  and  province  of  New 
York,  and  Zachariah  Roberts,  sen'r,  of 
Bedford,  a  sertain  track  of  upland  medow 
land  and  swamps  ...  to  begin  where 
Bever  dam  river  and  y*  Cross  River  meets 
and  so  to  run  westwardly  by  Bedford's 
marked  trees  until  it  comes  to  a  black  oak 
tree  marked  upon  a  high  hill,  and  then 
run  west  to  Cisqua  River,  and  then  down  said 


to 


river  until  it  runs  into  Muscotah  river,5  and  then  to 
keep  y'  south  side  of  Muscotah  river  until  it  meets 
the  aforesaid  river,  and  to  keep  the  said  Cross  River 
until  it  meets  y°  aforesaid  Bever  dam  river,"6  July 
21  1703.  This  purchase  was  known  as  the  Northwest 
Corner. 

Seventh,  the  deed  to  John  Dibell.  of  Bedford,  for  land 
"  bounded  by  marked  trees,  from  one  branch  of  Bever 
Dam  River  southward  of  Ston  hills,  and  so  to  run 
westward  of  Ston  hills,  northward  by  marked  trees, 
until  it  meets  with  a  brook  coming  out  of  Ston  bills, 
and  so  to  be  bounded  by  sd.  brook  until  it  meets  y' 
Cross  River,  and  bounded  by  the  said  Cross  River 
until  it  meets  a  small  brook,  and  then  bounded  west- 


3  Records,  vol  L  p.  141. 

•  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

*  Evidently  I'roton  River  is  meant. 
»  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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ward  by  Bedford's  Cross  Vineyard  Purchase,  and 
then  bounded  by  Bedford's  first  purchase  south- 
wardly and  eastwardly  until  it  meets  the  aforesaid 
branch," 1  dated  January  4,  1704.  This  is  called 
the  Dibble  purchase-  The  boundaries  are  somewhat 
obscurely  stated,  but  it  was  practically  bounded  north 
bj*  the  Cross  River,  east  by  the  brook  that  flows 
nearly  parallel  with  the  present  town  line,  and 
empties  into  Cross  River,  near  George  Rusco's,  west 
by  Spruce  Brook  and  south  by  the  Old  Purchase. 

Eighth,  the  deed  to  Joseph  Seeley,  of  Bedford,  for  a 
tract  of  land  laying  "on  ye  north  side  of  ye  Cross 
River,  so  called,  and  bounded  as  followeth :  easterly  by 
a  brook  that  Runetb  in  to  s'1  River,westerly  by  a  brook 
y'  Runs  to  ye  Cross  River,  northerly  by  two  black  ash 
trees  and  southerly  by  y°  above  sd  Cross  River," 2  Jan- 
uary 23,  1722.  This  was  called  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ner. The  consideration  named  in  the  deed  was 
twenty  pounds. 


INDIAN  AUTOGRAPHS. 

This'last  deed  marks  the  end  of  Indian  rule  in 
Bedford.  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  deeds  which'is 
not  signed  by  Katonah,  Sagamore,  and  hence  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  he  died  between  1704  and  1722,  and 
was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  the  last  acre  of  his 
happy  hunting-grounds  pass  out  of  the  possession  of 
his  race.  Tradition  tells  us  that  he  lies  buried  beside 
his  favorite  wife  on  the  heights  of  Cantito3  (Katonah's 
own  land),  and  two  immense  boulders  near  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew  are  shown  as  marking  the 
spot  where,  with  his  face  toward  the  rising  sun,  lies 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  great  chieftain.4 


I  i  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
2 Bedford  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

3  In  one  of  the  Indian  dialects  Kanda-town  signified  "a  high  ridge  of 
land."    Was  not  this  the  origin  of  the  word  Cantito  ? 

4  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  no  records  to  substantiate  this  ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  evidence  as  to  the  great  Sagamore's  place 
of  sepulture,  this  is  recommended  for  belief.  It  is,  doubtless,  as  authen- 
tic as  that  which  has  hallowed  the  graves  of  more  famous  men. 


The  various  deeds  of  land  included  within  the  pres- 
ent town,  given  from  1640  to  1722,  are  signed  by 
thirty-five  different  Indians,  counting  the  original 
deeds  to  the  Stamford  men — Ponus,  Owenoke,  Was- 
cussue,  Onax  (eldest  son  of  Ponus),  Katonah,  Rock- 
away,  Scpotah,  Jo  vis,  Toniopah  or  Tomocoppah,  Pan- 
naps,  Kakenand,  Papiag,  Tandaquid,  Queranoy, 
Chickheage  or  Chickheog,  Nonama,  Wappowam, 
Pummesehom,  Wewonapoage,  Toyebeakecp,  Rarohq- 
nosh,  Wackemane,  Cacaraco,  Mangakom,  Aratom  or 
Aratoma,  Simon,  Manaqui,  Mushato,  Wequacom, 
Wapapou,  Mantoro,  Anhoock,  Papariuuk,  Withams. 

These  unpronounceable  names  were  never  written 
by  their  oWners,  of  course,  and  the  conveyancer 
spelled  them  as  he  could  best  judge  by  the  sound. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  many  of  them 
written  variously  in  different  deeds,  sometimes  in  the 
same  deed. 

The  Indians  were  here  in  scattered  groups  or  fam- 
lies  as  late  as  1760. 5  Arrow-heads  and  other  relics  are 
often  found,  and  some  of  their  proper  names  are  per- 
petuated. Katonah  (the  station  of  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town)  commem- 
orates the  name  of  the  chieftain,  Peppeneghek  is 
sometimes  revived  as  the  former  name  of  Cross  River, 
Cantito  has  been  referred  to,  Cisqua  and  Kisco  are 
possibly  the  same,  Cohamong  is  shortened  to  Coman, 
Nonarue's  Hill  still  bears  his  name,  Succabonk  has 
been  derisively  anglicised  as  Suck-a-bone,  Cohansey 
(the  neighborhood  about  Aaron  Sutton's)  is  nearly 
forgotten,  Aspetong  is  still  the  name  of  the  mountain 
northwest  of  Bedford  village  (the  highest  point  of 
land  in  the  town),  and  the  Mianus  River  is  still  so 
known. 

The  Settlement  and  the  Settlers  — The  twen- 
ty-two "  proprietors  of  the  hopp-ground,"  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  first  Indian  deed  of  1680,  be- 
gan their  settlement  by  holding  a  meeting  at  Stam- 
ford (whence  they  came)  on  the  10th  of  March,  1681, 
"  to  chuse  and  appoint  and  fully  empower  Jos.Theale, 
Abra.  Ambler,  John  Miller,  Daniel  Jones  and  John 
Cross  to  lay  out  the  house  lots"  and  also  "one lotment 
to  every  propriator,  in  the  field  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plain  ;  "  "  and  it  shall  be  in  the  discresion  of  these 
men  to  make  each  man's  lot  proportionable  in  quan- 
tity to  what  it  lacks  in  quality,  but  no  man's  house 
lot  shall  be  less  than  three  acres." 

On  March  17th  the  committee  made  the  division  by 
drawing  lots,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  the  "propria- 
tors  agree  that  what  the  committee  have  done  shall 
stand  ;  "  "  and  the  meeting  house  shall  be  set  upon 
the  comman  so  layd  out,  namly,the  rock  called  Bates, 
his  hill."  At  this  meeting  John  Bates  and  Nathaniel 
Cross  were  received  as  "  propriators,"  they  paying 

5  Mrs.  William  Benedict,  of  Pleasantville,  remembers  that  her  grand- 
DD  ither  used  to  relate  that,  when  a  little  girl,  sho  visited  Indians  in  their 
wigwam,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Bedford,  and  was  invited  to  stay 
to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  a  woodchuck,  baked  in  the  ashes.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Ferris  and  was  born  in  1752. 
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their  share  of  the  charges  and  being  equal  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  others. 

These  twenty-lour  men  were  nearly  all  the  sons  of 
English  Puritans,  founders  of  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Ray.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  they  came  from  Bedfordshire,  in  England, 
and  from  that  circumstance  gave  -the  name  to  the 
new  town.  The  name  of  "  Bedford  "  was  probably 
given  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  "in  accor- 
dance with  a  principle  adopted  many  years  before, '  in- 
tending,' as  they  quaintly  expressed  it, '  thereby  to  keep 
and  leave  to  posterity  the  memorial  of  several  places 
of  note  in  our  dear  native  country  of  England.'  " 1 

John  Holmes  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  whose 
English  home  is  known.  He  was  born  in  Beverly, 
Yorkshire,  in  1(>39,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1(540. 


"  The  little  company  has  its  leader  and  patriarch  in 
Richard  Ambler,  now  seventy  years  old,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  first  generation  of  New  England  men.  He 
was  of  Watertown  as  early  as  1<>37.  His  only  son, 
Abraham  Ambler,  accompanies  the  expedition,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers. The  men  thus  associated  are  not  only  from  the 
same  town,  and  the  same  religious  society,  but  there 
are  ties  also  of  kinship  and  marriage  uniting  them. 
Daniel  and  Samuel  Weed  are  brothers.  So  are  John 
and  Nathaniel  Cross  and  Joseph  and  Renjamin 
Stevens.  John  Miller  and  Jonas  Seely  are  half- 
brothers,  while  Abraham  Ambler  ami  John  Rates. 
John  Cross  and  John  Rates,  Nicholas  Webster  and 
David  Waterbury  arc  brothers-in-law."  2 

'  •'  History  of  Bedford  Church,"  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D.,  1HH2. 
»  Baird's  "  History  of  Bedford  Claire!.." 


The  first  official  notice  or  recognition  of  the  new  set- 
tlement is  the  grant  from  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut Colony,  at  Hartford,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  At  a  gem-rail  court  held  at  Hartford,  May  12,  1C8I. 

"This  court  being  moved  to  gram  liberty  to  errect  a  plantation  upon 
the  hoppgroutid  and  adiacent  lands  about  Twelve  milds  to  }••  north- 
wards of  Stamford,  doe  grant  their  request  and  appoint  Captain  Richard 
Olmstead,  Lieut.  Jonath.  Rell,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Lockwood  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Theall  to  be  a  committee  to  entertain  shuch  persons  aa  shall 
plant  there,  and  to  manage,  order  and  dispose  of  y  afTayrs  of  that 
plantation  according  to  their  best  skill,  so  as  may  best  advance  y  well- 
far  and  groth  of  ye  said  plantation,  and  they  ear  to  tacke  care  yt  there 
be  asutable  loot  laid  out  for  the  first  minister  of  ye  place  and  a  loot  for 
ye  ministry  to  be  and  belong  to  ye  ministry  forever. 

"This  is  a  trew  coppey  tin  ken  outof  the  reconls  of  Hartford. 
"  Vera  Copia, 

"Test,  Eleazar  Kimiierly,  Sterelry. 

"  Hartfrd,  Jan'?  21,  1696."  » 

I     At  this  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Hop  Ground 
was  within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut  by 
the  colonial  lines  of  16fi4,  but  in  lt>S3  a 
line  was  agreed  on  by  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  reluctantly  enough  by  the 
latter,  which  left  Redford  within  the 
colony  of  New  York.    The  new  settlers, 
being  by  all  their  associations  essentially 
f    a  part  of  Connecticut,  never  assented  to 
/    this  arrangement,  and,  finally,  repudiated 
/     it.    "  For  twenty  years  the  people  re- 
/      mained  in  a  state  of  chronic  uneasiness 
/       and  disaffection.    It  was  not  only  that 
/        their  sympathies,  social  and  religious, 
leaned  toward  Connecticut,  but  their 
material   interests  were   in  jeopardy. 
Under  the  chartered  government  of  the 
colony  they  were  secured  iu  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands,  which  they  had 
honestly  bought  from  the  Indians  and 
diligently  improved.    But  no  sooner  had 
their  town  been  annexed  to  New  York, 
than  notice  came  to  them  from  the 
sheriff  of  Westchester  County,  bidding 
them  show  what  right  and  title  they  had 
to  their   lands.     Instead   of  obeying 
this  summons,  the  inhabitants  applied 
to  Connecticut  for  a  patent  confirming  their  ter- 
j  ritory  to  them  under  the  laws  of  the  colony."  * 
In  1697  Connecticut  issued   the  patent  and  took 
the  town   under   its   protection,  but  in  17<>0  the 
matter  was  settled  by  an  order  from  the  King,  and 
Connecticut  released  Bedford  from  all  allegiance.  A 
copy  of  this  release  is  in  the  town  records. 4  The 
early  town-meetings  were  frequent,  and  the  minutes 
were  kept  with  great  care,  the  paragraphs  being  num- 
bered from  "firstly,"  as  far  as  the  case  required — in 
|  one  case  to  "  fourtcenthly."  At  the  meeting  of  March 
22,  11(81,  when  the  common  and  a  site  for  the  meeting- 


*The  certified  copy  of  the  record,  taken  at  the  date  shows,  in  1 is 
in  possession  of  John  ('.  Holmes,  of  Cross  Kiver,  seventh  in  descent 
from  John  Holmes,  of  Beverly. 

<  Baird'*  1  History  of  Bedford  Church." 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  US, 
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house  were  provided  for,  a  committee  was  designated 
to  lay  out  all  the  plains  and  meadows  westward  and 
eastward  of  the  town,  and  "other  lands  and  meadows 
they  see  convenient."  These  things  were  accordingly 
done.  Each  proprietor  had  a  house  lot  of  three  acres 
upon  the  village  street,  they  judging  it  safer  to  keep 
their  dwellings  near  each  other  in  case  of  difficulty 
with  the  Indians.  This  lot  was  to  be  forfeited  unless 
built  on  within  three  years.  The  common,  originally 
three  acres  in  extent,  like  the  home  lots,  has  now 
dwindled  to  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
size.  Besides  his  house  lot,  each  pioneer  was  allotted 
a  quantity  of  land  in  the  "  east  field,"  which  extended 
to  where  the  house  of  the  late  Phineas  Lounsbery  is  ; 
a  smaller  tract  in  the  "  meadows,"  or  low  lands  along 
the  Mianus,  Beaver  Dam  and  other  streams;  and, 
thirdly,  in  the  "  west  plain  "  and  in  the  "  great  northe 
plain,"  lying  north  of  the  village  toward  where  the 
Baptist  Church  now  stands.  The  committees  were 
always  enjoined,  in  dividing  these  lands,  to  make  up 
in  quantity  what  the  lot  might  lack  in  quality,  and  it 
came  to  be  the  practice,  which  was  in  vogue  many 
years  later,"  to  describe  a  tract  of  land  as  "  six  and 
three-quarter  acres  sized  for  six  acres,  or  "  23  acres 
sized  for  18  acres.'' 

The  committee  reported,  March,  1681,  that, — 

"  they  cast  lots  first  for  the  cast  field;  2dly  tor  the  meadows;  3dly  for 
the  plains,  unci  the  lots  being  solemnly  drawn  were  as  follows: 


Field  lots.  Meadows.  Plains. 


 17 

10 

1 

......  12 

22 

19 

 4 

8 

7 

Dan.  Weed  

 G 

6 

5 

2 

,4 

.  .  .  .  .  .10 

14 

21 

Jonah  Pettit  

 19 

11 

18 

 11 

j24  * 

12 

 1G 

15 

24 

23 

3 

 1 

9 

23 

4 

2 

9 

21 

6 

 18 

23 

17 

Thos.  Panoyr  

 8 

13 

Jo.  Hoins  

 21 

20 

11 

17 

10 

Jo.  Green  ...  .... 

 20 

5 

22 

David  Wuterbnry  

1 

9 

18 

15 

99 

12 

14 

 23 

1G 

16 

Nathaniel  Cross  

 24 

19 

20 

3 

8 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  deed  for  the  Hop  Ground 
the  cost  was  forty-six  pounds,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
two  pounds  for  each  man.  It  was  on  this  basis  that 
the  meeting  voted,  on  October  11,  1681,  any  inhabit- 
ant, on  paying  forty  shillings,  should  have  an  equal 
share  with  the  proprietors  in  all  the  undivided  land. 
In  December;  1681,  Zachariah  Roberts,  Samuel  Bar- 
rett and  Thomas  Canfield  were  received  as  inhabitants. 
Roberts  was  chosen  town  clerk,  afterward  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  for  several  years  was  prominent  in 


town  affairs.  He  lived  near  David's  Hill,1  and  gave 
his  lands  along  David's  Brook  to  his  sons  Zachariah, 
Jr.,  and  Hezekiah.  In  "  decembcr,  1681,  Joshua 
Webb  is  reseived  an  inhabitant,  in  case  they  shall 
agree  with  him  to  build  a  Grist  Mill  in  ye  place."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Webb,  and  a 
mill  and  dam  were  built  by  him  and  the  town  jointly, 
he  to  furnish  the  iron-work,  and  the  town  to  cart  and 
furnish  the  timber  and  millstones  ;  "  and  then  the 
mill,  when  finished,  is  to  be  the  sd  Joshua  Webb's, 
his  proper  right  and  tytle,  only  he  is  not  at  any  time 
to  sell,  alinate,  or  any  other  way  dispose  of  ye  said 
mill,  except  it  be  to  him  or  them  that  the  town  shalr 
appoint,  and  the  said  Joshua  doth  bind  himself  and 
his  to  find  the  town  at  hop-ground  with  good  meale, 
they  finding  good  come ;  the  tole,  as  in  the  law,  is 
expressed." 

This  mill  was  on  Mianus  River,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  where  James  Miller's  mill  now  is.  In 
1701  the  town  "  doth  agree  to  buy  "  the  mill  of  Rich- 
ard Webb,  son  of  Joshua,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds.  Another  mill  seems  to 
have  become  necessary  at  this  time,  for,  in  November, 
1701,  "the  town,  by  a  maigor  vote,  doth  agree  that 
their  corne-mill  shall  be  set  upon  Beaver  Dam  River, 
at  the  first  conveniant  place  below  David's  broock, 
and  that  there  shall  be  thirty  acres  of  land  laved  out 
to  the  mill,  and  to  lye  to  it  for  ever;  that  the  lawful 
oners  of  the  mill  shall  enioy  the  said  thirty  acres  of 
land  forever,  not  else."  Very  stringent  "  artickellsuf 
agreement  "  were  made  with  John  Dibell  to  build  the 
mill,  he,  as  in  the  former  case,  "to  finde  yetownewith 
good  sofisiant  meale,  they  finding  good  sofisiant  corne," 
and  he  to  have  both  mill  and  "  thirty  acres  of  land  " 
forever.  This  mill  was  where  Mathews  mill  is  now.  • 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  old  mill 
was  removed  to  this  site. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  vote 
by  which  new  settlers  were  received  into  the  colony. 
The  date  is  "  december,  1681."  They  "  give  unto 
william  Sturdevant,  upon  his  acceptance  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  order  of  reseving  inhabitants:  they 
give  him  a  house  lot,  containing  three  accres,  and  six 
accres  of  land  in  the  east  feild  and  three  accres  of 
meadow,  he  paying  twenty  shillings  to  ye  company, 
and  to  take  twenty  rod  of  fence  in  ye  comarj  field 
for  ever."  From  this  it  appears  that  every  inhabitant 
was  expected  to  maintain  his  share  of  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  "field"  or  plow-land,  the  individual 
shares  not  being  separated  by  fences.  The  cattle  were 
pastured  on  the  undivided  lands  and  on  lands  not  yet 
bought  from  the  Indians,  this  last  fact  appearing  from 
the  clause  in  the  first  Indian  deed,  which  recites  that 
the  purchasers  were  to  have  "  full  liberty  of  timber 
and  herbedgc  for  them  and  theire  creatures  upon  our 

i  The  names  David's  Hill  and  David's  Brook  are  found  in  the  earliest 
records,  but  their  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  conjectured  that  David  was 
an  Indian  who  had  acquired  the  English  name— not  a  very  unusual  cir. 
cumstance. 
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where  he  bought  an  extensive  estate,  part  of  which  is 
still  occupied  by  his  descendants,  and  kept  a  store 
near  where  S.  A.  Lyon  now  lives.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  related  that  General  Washington  and 
his  staff  once  dined  at  Captain  Lyon's  house,  and  the 
silver  cup  which  the  general  used  on  that  occasion  is 
still  preserved  by  the  family.  Some  of  his  old  ac- 
count and  memorandum  books  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  S.  A.  Lyon,  of  North  Castle,  contain  quaint  items 
of  business  affairs,  and  in  one  of  them  is  the  following 
statement  of  his  death,  evidently  written  by  one  of 
his  sons  :  "  In  the  83'1  year  of  his  age,  the  13lh  of  May, 
1797,  Saturday,  about   Sunset,  Departed  this  life, 

Capt.  Roger  Lyon,  of 
North  Castle,  and  was  in- 
terred Monday  afternoon, 
the  IS"1.  A  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Brown.  Text 
was  in  Deuteronomy,  32 
chapter,  29  verse." 

Roger  Lyon  had  eleven 
children.  Justus  Lyon, 
the  fourth  son,  was  born 
July  0,  1744,  and  removed 
to  Bedford  in  early  life. 
He  resided  on  the  place 
just  west  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  owned  by  his 
family  until  a  few  years 
ago,  and  died  there 
about  1815.  He  had  two 
sous,  William  and  John. 
William  Lyon  married 
Rachel  Robertson,  daugh- 
ter of  Jabez  Robertson, 
Sr.,  and  continued  to 
reside  with  his  father 
for  a  number  of  years. 
He  had  six  children, — 
three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  —  of  whom 
Stephen  Lyon,  the  sev- 
enth in  lineal  descent 
from  Thomas  Lyon,  was  the  oldest.  He  was  born 
October  29.  181<»,  at  the  Robertson  homestead  in 
Caotito,  which  was  then  the  dwelling  of  his  moth- 
er's father.  He  lived  until  about  1830  with  his 
parents  on  the  old  Lyon  place,  above  referred  to, 
when  his  father  removed  to  the  farm  now  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  his  younger  brother,  Ferris  Lyon. 
Shortly  after  this  time  he  began  the  marketing 
business,  making  weekly  trips  to  Port  Chester  to 
sell  farm  produce.  This  enterprise  he,  carried  on 
without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  years.  For 
a  large  part  of  this  time  he  also  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  small  stock,  sheep,  calves,  etc.,  in  the  same 
market.  In  1885  he  purchased  and  occupied  the  farm 


adiacent  lands  for  ever."  A  brander  for  the  town 
was,  therefore,  appointed,  and  cattle  were  branded 
with  the  owner's  mark.  Entries  like  the  following 
appear  in  the  town  books :  "  Zachariah  Roberts 
maketh  entry  of  his  ere  marck  for  his  marckable 
creatures,  namely,  a  swalow  forck  on  ye  toop  of  each 
ere  (1683)."  "  The  mark  of  Roger  Lyon  is  a  step  the 
under  side  of  the  near  ear,  and  a  half  penny  the  upper 
side  of  the  off"  (170(5).  These  marks  are  found  on 
record  as  late  as  1813. 

The  records  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  show  that  pre- 
vious to  1070,  Thomas  Lyon  had  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  "  sartaine  parsell  of  Land  on  the  lower  end  of 
Byram  Neck,  by  estemation  three  hundred  acres."  1 
It  is  supposed,  but  not 
definitely  known,  that  he 
came  from  England  not 
long  before  that  year  and 
settled  in  Greenwich.  He 
was  an  inhabitant  in  1088> 
and  his  will,  dated  Sept.  0, 
1689,  is  in  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Fairfield, 
where  the  nearest  Probate 
Court  was  at  that  time.  He 
had  nine  children, — John> 
Thomas,  Samuel,  Joseph, 
Mary,  Abigail,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  and  Deborah.  To 
his  oldest  son,  John  Lyont 
he  left "  the  mill  at  Rhye." 
He  died  between  1689  and 
1691,  as  appears  by  a  re- 
lease recorded  in  Green- 
wich, in  which  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  and  her  husband, 
John  Wilson,  release  Jno. 
Lyon  from  all  claims,  as 
executor  of  his  father's 
will.  John  Lyon  also  lived 
at  Greenwich  and  was  a 
considerable  land-holder. 
In  June,  1090,  he  and  six 
other  Greenwich  m  e  n 
bought  of  the  Indians, 

Crawamateen,  Nepawhenn  and  others,  a  tract  of  land 
a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Byram  River.  The  records  contain  a  deed  of 
gift  for  a  parcel  of  land  to  his  "son,  John  Lyon,  Jun'r." 
His  will,  probated  in  1730,  is  recorded  in  Stamford,  a 
Courtof  Probatehaving  been  established  there  in  1728. 

His  son,  John  Lyon,  the  third  in  descent,  continued 
to  live  in  Greenwich  and  was  evidently  an  active  and 
thrifty  man.  He  is  described  as  "  Ensigne  John 
Lyon."  He  owned  at  various  times  many  pieces  of 
land  in  Stamford,  Greenwich  and  Westchester  County. 
His  children  were  John,  Roger,  Elizabeth,  James  and 
perhaps  others.  Roger  Lyon  was  born  December  15, 
1715,  and  in  early  manhood  removed  to  North  Castle, 
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where  he  has  since  resided,  and  with  his  other  pur- 
suits has  heen  a  careful  farmer.  Mr.  Lyon  has  heen 
collector  of  the  town,  was  inspector  of  election  for 
many  years  successively  and  was  a  deputy  sheriff  for 
nine  years.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  took  an 
active  part  during  the  war  in  filling  the  town  quota 
of  troops  by  contributing  liberally. 

He  is  a  man  of  well-known  stability  of  character, 
of  great  independence  in  thought  and  action,  and  of 
honest  and  upright  life.  He  has  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury an  influential  member  of  the  Bedford  Baptist 
Church. 

He  has  been  twice  married, — the  first  time,  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1834,  to  Miss  Amanda  A.  Miller,  daughter  of 
John  Miller,  at  Bedford,  who  died  in  1847.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  now 
living, — John  M.,  of  Port  Chester ;  William  P.  and 
Jere  M.,  of  Katonah.  He  has  two  grandchildren,  M. 
Amanda  and  Stephen  D.,  who  are  the  children  of 
William  P.  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  was  married  the  second 
time,  in  October,  1851,  to  Miss  Amy  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Sing  Sing,  who  is  still  living. 

During  the  first  year  the  proprietors  of  Bedford  voted 
to  receive  eleven  inhabitants  into  the  Hop  Ground  in 
order  to  the  settlement  of  a  town.  "  Under  the  laws 
of  Connecticut  it  was  necessary  that  a  plantation 
should  consist  of  a  sufficient  body  of  freeholders  in 
order  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  and  be  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  a  town."1  In  addition  to  the  five  men- 
tioned, the  following  was  received :  Thos  Hyat, 
Stephen  Clason,  Theoph.  Balden  (Baldwin),  Thomas 
Wildman,  Joseph  Green,  Daniel  Simkins.  When 
the  proper  number  had  thus  been  acquired,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  and 
their  petition  was  granted  by  the  following  order  : 

"May  1G,  1682,  Vpon  the  petition  of  the  people  of  Hop  Ground,  this 
Court  doth  grunt  them  the  priviledge  of  a  plantation,  and  doe  order 
that  the  name  of  the  towne  shall  hencefort  be  called  Bedford,  And  this 
court  doe  appoynt  Joseph  Tlieale  to  be  the  present  cheife  military  officer 
for  the  Train  Band  of  said  Bedford  ;  and  Abram  Ambler  is  impowered 
by  this  court  to  grant  warrants  to  swear  officers  and  witnesses,  and  to 
joyne  persons  in  marriage  according  to  law  ;  and  they  doe  free  the  sayd 
towne  of  Bedford  from  the  county  rates  for  the  space  of  three  yeares] 
next  ensuring."  2 

The  town  had  now  received  its  permanent  name, 
a  chief  military  officer  and  its  first  magistrate.  The 
names  of  Theal  and  Ambler  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  petitioners,  for  their  respective  duties.  Ambler 
was  conspicuous  among  the  pioneers  for  his  learning 
and  was  elected  the  first  town  clerk  and  recorder  of 
lands.  The  earliest  records  are  in  his  careful  hand- 
writing. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  attempts  of  the  little 
colony  to  retain  the  ownership  of  the  land  as  common 
property.  October  11,  1681  were  enacted  the  follow- 
ing : 

"6th.  It  is  agreed  by  the  proprietors  ami  by  them  concluded  that  not 
withstanding  what  inhabitants  they  shall  [receive]  in  the  hop  ground, 


1Baird's  "  History  Bedford  Church." 
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yet  they  hold  the  full  power  in  their  owno  handsof  disponing  lands,  and 
the  inhabitants  shall  not  have  any  voice  in  disposing  any  lands. 

"  7th.  It  is  voted  that  not  any  inhabitant  they  shall  receive  into  the 
sd  hop  ground  shall  have  any  power  to  sell,  alinate  or  any  other  way 
dispose  any  land  or  lands  that  shall  be  layd  out  to  him  or  them,  or  any 
part  of  such  lauds,  without  ye  consent  and  abrobatiou  of  the  proprietors 
upon  the  penalty  of  forflting  the  said  land  unto  the  proprietors." 

A  year  later  we  find-this: 

"  8th  October,  1682,  whereas  it  testified  that  John  Slason,  being  one  of 
the  proprietors,  and  hath  sold  his  right  in  this  place,  contrary  to  ye  order 
without  consent  of  ye  town,  therefore  ye  town  taks  ye  s'1  right  into 
theire  owne  hands." 

This  action  apparently  led  to  trouble,  for  on  "  May 
2,  1683,  at  a  town-meeting  ye  town  by  vote  doth  re-~ 
peale  that  Act  of  forfiting  John  Slason's  right  of  his 
said  lands  here  in  Bedford8  only  his  house  lot  excepted, 
and  he  to  have  another  house  lot  in  lue  of  the  sd  lot." 
This,  however,  was  special  legislation  ;  the  original 
enactment  was  made  more  stringent  not  long  afterward. 
But  in  1690  the  march  of  public  improvement  de- 
manded that  the  "  great  northe  plain "  as  far  as 
David's  Hill  be  fenced  in  and  allotted  for  plowing 
land,  and  we  find  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
consent  to  the  forfeiture  clause,  for  on  March  8,  1G'.»2 , 
"  the  town  by  vote  both  order  and  agree  that  this 
above  said  great  plain  that  is  layed  out  unto  every  in- 
habitant it  shall  be  free  from  any  secwest  [sequest, 
liability  to  be  sequestered,  or  forfeited],  and  to  be 
forever  unto  them  and  theyrs  at  theyr  dispose,  as 
other  lands  ear." 

The  town  records  for  the  first  few  years  contain  a 
wealth  of  quaint  and  curious  history  of  which  but 
little  can  be  compressed  into  a  sketch  like  this.  In 
"  ienwary  1687-88"  there  were  eighteen  men  at  a 
town  meeting  who  voted  "that  every  one  here  presant 
at  the  town-meeting  shall  have  a  pees  f  land  con- 
taining four  akers  aded  unto  theyr  former  dividens 
for  theyr  faithfulness  at  the  attending  of  town-meet- 
ings." Whether  this  "  salary  grab  "  was  carried  into 
effect,  we  do  not  know.  In  1690  the  town  voted  a 
bounty  on  wolves.  The  annual  meeting  in  March 
chose  a"clark,  two  sezars"  (assessors),  two  "fence 
vewars "  and  two  "sonairs "  (surveyors).  In  1691 
they  made  "chois  of  Daniel  Simkings  for  head  man 
for  ye  town  of  Bedford  to  end  any  contravercy  be- 
tween indiansand  inglish  according  to  the  best  of  his 
skill."  There  is  abundant  legislation  about  the 
"  yearley  reate "  of  the  minister,  and  who  shall 
"  geather  "  it  for  him,  for  the  support  of  the  minister, 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  civil  government  as  laying 
out  of  lands  and  highways.  In  1687-88  collectors 
were  appointed  to  gather  Mr.  Denham's  rate  for  this 
year  aud  were  also  empowered  to  "  gather  the  re- 
mainder that  is  behind  of  the  former  years,  and  make 
payment  of  it  to  Mr.  Denham." 

On  December  16,  1692,  David  Mead  was  chosen 
"  to  keep  the  town  drum,  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  to 
beat  it  when  necessary,  and  to  be  allowed  ten  shil- 


:!This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  place  is  called  Bedford  in  the- 
records. 
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Iiug8  yearly."  In  1698  it  was  agreed  that  "  every 
acre  of  land  and  meadow  within  the  bounds  of  Bed- 
ford that  is  alooted  unto  pertiekler  persons,  both  im- 
proved and  not  improved  that  is  what  every  man  doth 
possess  for  their  one  (own):  that  man  or  person  shall 
pay  three  pence  an  acre,  yearly  for  every  acre,  to- 
wards the  maintaining  of  a  minister  amongst  us"" 
In  1099  the  town  voted  "  to  exchange  with  Stephen 
Clason  four  acres  of  swamp  and  give  him  four  acres 
of  upland  if  he  will  beat  the  drum  until  this  day 
twelve  month,  the  town  to  keep  the  drum  in  repair."1 

About  1690  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  a  register  of 
marriages  and  births  after  the  English  custom,  but  it 
soon  fell  into  disuse. 

After  a  short  time  the 
settlers  began  to  increase 
in  number,  and  to  select 
homes  a  little  out  of  the 
village.  Then  they  found 
it  convenient  to  sell  and 
exchange  the  house-lots 
and  their  various  scattered 
interests  so  as  to  consoli- 
date their  property  near 
the  places  chosen  for  resi- 
dences. The  books  of  the 
town  about  the  last  of  the 
century  are  full  of  the 
records  of  these  deeds,  con- 
veying tracts  varying  from 
three  acres,  or  the  house 
lot,  to  twenty  or  more  in 
the  field  being  the  tract 
or  "  lolments  "  which  fell 
to  each  proprietor  in  the 
original  division.  The 
boundaries  were  usually 
the  lines  of  the  adjacent 
lotments.on  "the  street," 
or  the  "cartway,"  on 
one  side  where  it  was 
so  bounded.  None  of 
these  can  now  be  iden- 
tified, except  in  rare 
instances  where  a  stream  became  a  boundary. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  land  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  from  the 
settlement  until  now.  The  families,  however,  are 
still  here  in  unbroken  descent,  of  many  of  the  original 
settlers  of  1680  and  1681.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  names  of  Ambler,  Hates,  Barrett,  Canlield,  Clark, 
Greeft,  Holmes,  Jones,  Seeley,   Slawson,  Stevens, 


i  ••  New  Knuluii'l's  Sabbath  day 

Is  heaven-like,  still  and  pure ; 
Then  Israel  walkn  the  way, 
Pp  to  tlio  temple's  door. 
The  way  wo  tell 

When  there  to  cumo 
By  beat  of  drum 
Or  sounding  shell." 


Weed,  Wescot  and  others  have  remained  among  us, 
while  others,  like  Theal,  Sirapkins  and  Roberts,  who 
had  prominent  parts  in  the  organization  of  the  town, 
either  returned  whence  they  came  after  a  few  years, 
or  went  still  farther  into  the  new  country. 2 

Benjamin  Isaacs  Ambler  is  the  eighth  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Ambler,  "  the  leader  and 
patriarch  "  of  the  twenty-four  Stamford  men  by  whom 
Bedford  was  settled  in  1681,  who  wjs  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  1609,  came  to  Watertown  in  1637, 
to  Stamford  in  1641,  and  lived  till  1699.  From  him 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Amblers  in  this  country 
are  descended.  His  only  surviving  son,  Abraham,  was 
another  of  the  pioneers.    He  was  born  September  22, 

1642,  and  on  Christmas 
day,  1662,  married  Mary 
Bates,  a  sister  of  John 
Bates,  another  of  the  set- 
tlers. Abraham  Ambler 
was  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of 
the  little  colony.  He 
was  empowered  by  the 
General  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut (for  Bedford  was  at 
first  under  that  prov- 
ince) "  to  grant  warrants, 
swear  officers  and  wit- 
nesses, and  joyne  per- 
sons in  marriage,"  and 
was  elected  by  his  fellow- 
settlers  as  town  clerk  and 
recorder  of  deeds.  He 
also  was  one  of  those 
"  gifted  brethren  "  who 
were  chosen  by  their 
neighbors  "  to  carry  on 
the  Lord's  day,"  in  the 
absence  of  the  minister. 
His  son  Abraham, 
the  third  in  the  line, 
was  born  January  f>, 
1665.  The  fourth  in 
descent  was  Abraham, 
the  third  of  that  name,  born  September  6,  1693. 

The  fifth  was  Joshua,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bedford,  and  its  frequent  representative  at 
Presbytery  from  1768  till  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  May  9,  1770,  "  Mr.  Ambler,  being 
an  elder  in  the  church  at  Bedford,  yet  living  much 
nearer  to  Pound  Ridge,  his  eircumstances  being  some- 
what critical,  and  he  in  doubt  where  to  join,  begs  the 
advice  of  Presbytery ;  who  having  considered  the 
matter,  advise  him,  upon  the  whole,  to  remain  where 
he  is."  His  son  Benjamin  was  born  in  1749  and  died 
in  December,  1811.    The  seventh    in    desecnt  was 
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Joseph,  who  was  born  May  23,  1804,  at  the  old 
Ambler  homestead,  now  known  as  the  Whelpley 
Place.  The  family  had  for  several  generations  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  section,  lying  partly  in 
Poundridge.  On  May  23,  1827,  he  married  Maria 
Rodgers,  of  Patterson,  Putnam  County,  a  niece  of 
Benjamin  Isaacs,  of  Bedford,  and  a  member  of  his 
family.  For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  his  father's  property  in  the  town  of 
Poundridge,  and  Benjamin  I.  Ambler  was  born 
there  on  July  27,  1830.  His  only  brother,  Joseph 
Augustus,  was  born  in  1833,  and  died  in  infancy.  In 
1835,  after  the  death  of  Judge  Isaacs,  for  whom  he 
was  named,  his  father  bought  the  Isaacs  farm  in  Bed- 
ford village,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  on 
August   15    1876.  The 

''"''li-flllV'W'flllM 

house,  w  hich  -tain].-  flout- 
ing "The  Green,"  is  sup-  |w 
posed  to  have  been  the  ,  111  IP 

first  one  erected  in  the 
village  after  the  place  was 
burned  in  1779.  It  was 
long  occupied  by  Benja- 
min Isaacs,  who  was  town 
clerk  from  1804  to  1831, 
and  many  years  county 
judge,  and  has  been  the 
home  of  the  present  own- 
er for  fifty-one  years. 

Benjamin  I.  Ambler 
received  his  education 
under  the  care  of  Samuel 
L.  Holmes,  who  kept  a 
select  school  in  Bedford  ; 
at  the  Bedford  Academy 
under  Mr.  Close,  Mr. 
Williamson  and  others ; 
and  at  Union  Academy. 
In  1853  he  entered  the 
mercantile  business  in 
Bedford,  in  part 
nership 
late  Hezekiah 
Robertson,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Ambler  &  Robertson.  In  1858  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  he  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1863,  since  which  time  his  occupation  has 
been  that  of  a  farmer. 

In  his  earlier  life  Mr.  Ambler  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  in  1854  was  elected  super- 
visor, being  the  second  Democrat  in  many  years 
to  achieve  that  distinction.  He  was  again  chosen 
to  that  office  in  1862.  From  1853  to  1863  he 
was  postmaster  of  Bedford,  and  was  deputy  sheriff 
from  1852  to  1855.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  sheriff, 
but  though  he  ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Bedford  Fe- 
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male  Institute  for  some  fifteen  years,  during  the 
period  when  it  was  most  successful.  Mr.  Ambler  is 
a  gentleman  of  dignified  and  courteous  address,  care- 
ful and  accurate  in  business  matters,  of  genial  tem- 
perament and  kind  disposition.  He  was  married,  on 
September  23,  1863,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Lounsbery, 
daughter  of  James  Lou nsbery,  of  Bedford.  He  has 
no  children. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  different  Clark 
families  of  Bedford  and  vicinity  are  descended 
from  William  Clark,  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
Bedford  in  1681.  His  father,  Samuel  Clark,  was 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1619,  came  to" 
Wethersfield  in  1636,  and  was  one  of  the  "  com- 
pany of  restless  and  dissatisfied  men  "  who  forsook 
t  ,  that  colony  and  settled 
K  Stamford  in   1641.  Wil- 

liam Clark  was  born  in 
Stamford  in  1645,  and 
died  in  1712.  The  tra- 
dition is  that  his  house 
was  near  John  Green 
Clark's  present  resi- 
dence ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  his  first 
abiding-place  in  Bed- 
ford, for  the  three-acre 
"home-lots"  of  the  set- 
tlers were  all  where  the 
village  is  now.  His 
son  Nathan  was  born 
in  Stamford  in  1676,  and 
came  to  Bedford  with 
his  father,  being  then 
five  years  old.  His 
will,  dated  April  29, 
1726,  making  various 
bequests  to  his  numer- 
ous children,  is  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  his 
descendants,  Mrs. 
Albert  William- 
son, of  Bedford, 
a  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Clark.  He  lived,  however,  several  years 
after  making  his  will.  His  wife  was  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Smith. 

His  son  Joseph  was  the  fourth  in  the  line.  The 
fifth  was  named  Joseph,  also,  and  his  lifetime  comes 
down  to  the  memory  of  those  now  living.  He  was 
born  in  1753,  and  died  in  1821.  He  married  Hannah 
Clock,  of  Greenwich.  His  son  John  was  born  in 
1789.  He  spent  a  part  of  his  early  life  in  Duchess 
County,  but  returned  to  Bedford  and  resided  many 
years  on  the  old  Clark  homestead,  now  owned  by 
his  son,  John  Green  Clark.  He  married  Lucy 
Mead,  daughter  of  Abel  Mead,  of  Bedford,  but 
formerly  of  Greenwich.  He  was  a  man  of  solid 
worth,  of  strong  religious  character,  and  was  thorough- 
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ly  respected  wlierever  he  was  known.    He  died  in 
1863 

His  oldest  son,  Abel  Mead  Clark,  the  seventh  in 
direct  descent  from  Samuel  Clark,  of  Devonshire,  was 
born  September  28,  1820.  Like  most  boys  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  learned  at  an  early  age  to  do  his  part 
in  the  work  of  the  farm.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  the  district  schools,  and  later  at  Union  Academy,  of 
which  Alex.  G.  Reynolds  was  principal.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1850,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bell, 
daughter  of  Robert  Knowlton,  and  soon  after  pur- 
chased and  occupied  the  farm  of  James  Lounsbery, 
and  remained  there  for  seven  years.  He  then  bought 
of  John  T.  White  the  place  near  his  father's,  known 
as  the  Joshua  Raymond  farm,  and  has  resided  there 
until  this  time.  He  is  a  representative  Westchester 
County  farmer.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  his  occu- 
pation with  energy,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  and 
has  made  it  a  success.  He  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Bedford  Farmers'  Club,  and  has 
frequently  been  its  delegate  to  various  State  Agricul- 
tural Fairs.  The  only  public  office  he  has  held  is 
that  of  town  auditor.  Mr.  Clark,  like  all  hisanees- 
tors  in  the  direct  line,  back  to  William  Clark,  is  a 
member  of  the  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has 
two  children, — Robert  K.,  and  Margaretta, — and  three 
grandchildren, — Mary  Augusta,  Albert  Mead  and 
Katharine  Bell  Clark. 

The  proprietors  first  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
their  borders  two  years  after  their  arrival,  when  they 
made  the  Koamong  purchase,  described  in  the  second 
deed.  It  was  not  important  in  extent  or  quality,  and 
concerning  the  manner  of  its  division  and  allotment 
there  is  but  scanty  record.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
used  chiefly  for  pasturage.  It  was  situated,  as  has 
been  said,  southwest  of  the  first  purchase,  extending 
probably  from  the  west  turn  of  Mianus  River  to 
Chestnut  Ridge.  The  name  is  perpetuated  in  Coman 
Hills.  Nine  years  later  Daniel  Sinikins,  availing  | 
himself  of  his  position  of  "head  man  "  to  settle  dif- 
ferences with  the  Indians,  bought  a  half-mile  square 
(one  hundred  and  sixty  acres)  lying  along  the 
west  bank  of  Broad  Brook,  now  the  farm  of  Richard 
Nolan,  and  established  his  home  there.  It  is  a  tra- 
dition that  his  son,  Vincent  Sinikins,  who  was  after- 
ward prominent  in  town  affairs,  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  town.  This  farm  was  included  in 
the  deed  for  the  West  purchase  in  17<>0  without  men- 
tion of  the  prior  purchase,  but  was  not  included  in 
the  division,  being  frequently  referred  to  as  "Vincent 
Simkins'-half-inile  square."  1 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  in  the  way 
of  settlement  upon  Cross'  vineyard  purchase,  made 
July  24,  1700.  In  November  of  that  year  the  town 
voted  to  sell  it  to  "John  Tomson,  merchant  at  Stam- 

>  There  Ib  renvoi!  to  believe  Unit  other*  liesidc  Simkins  bought  small 
trai  ts  from  tun  Indians  mid  nettled  on  them,  but  there  are  no  deeds  of 
tli.it  kind  on  rwunl  except  bin.-  Deed  Recorded  Bedford  Hook,  No.  1, 
p.  152. 


ford,"  for  "eight  pounds,  four  pounds  in  money  and 
four  pounds  in  goods  at  money  prices."  Tomson  did 
not  become  a  purchaser,  however,  and  in  February, 
1701,  the  town-meeting  voted  to  sell  it  to  John 
Dibell  "  for  eighteen  pounds,  three  pounds  in  money, 
and  fifteen  pounds  in  indian  truck  equifelent  to  money 
in  case  that  the  town  hath  the  indian  purchase  west- 
ward of  the  town  which  they  formerly  bargained 
for." 

In  November,  1  (Jf !»,  the  town  received  as  a  resident 
Mr.  John  Copp,  of  Norwalk,  a  surveyor  and  a  man  of 
more  than  usual  attainments.  He  was  at  once  wel- 
comed with  great  cordiality,  and  given  a  "home  loot, 
twenty  acres  of  out  land,  sixteen  of  plow  land  and 
four  acres  of  medow  land.  He  was  also  to  have  "  the 
use  ot  ye  toune  loot  and  ye  toune  land  and  niedow 
in  ye  feild  this  next  yeare,  without  they  want  of  it  for 
a  minister."  The  next  month  "  the  town  by  a  maigor 
vote  chuse  Mr.  John  Copp  to  put  things  to  vote  in 
theyr  meetings  if  he  is  present."  They  also  bought 
of  "ye  said  Copp"  a  " grindle-stone,"  for  which  they 
paid  the  modest  price  of  "  six  acres  of  pastur 
land."  For  a  time  he  rivaled  Zachariah  Roberts  in 
importance.  They  soon  elected  him  town  treasurer, 
and  put  him  on  a  committee  to  agree  with  the  Indi- 
ans for  the  land  westward  of  the  town.' 

This  was  the  largest  of  all  the  purchases  except  the 
first.  It  comprised  lands  lying  nearer  the  town  than 
any  other,  stretching  for  several  miles  along  their 
western  boundary  (Broad  Brook)  and  for  several  years 
it  is  likely  that  they  had  viewed  it  with  longing  ryes. 
The  terms  of  the  purchase  were  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  deed  was  made  September  6,  17"0. 
What  misunderstanding  or  delay  occurred  in  relation 
to  it  we  do  not  know,  but  there  was  an  obstacle  of 
some  sort,  for  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  Bedford, 
October  4,  1701,  "  the  town  by  major  vote  doth  order 
the  committe  to  proceed  with  ye  Indians  about  pur- 
chaseing  ye  lands  westward  of  ye  old  purchase  form- 
erly bought  of  ye  Indians,"  and  at  a  town-meeting. 
November  3,  1701,  "the  town  by  major  vote  doth 
agree  that  ye  land  westward  of  ye  first  purchase  shall 
be  paid  by  heads,  and  every  head  that  payeth  ye  In- 
dians for  it  shall  have  every  one  of  them  an  equal 
[right]  according  to  what  they  pay."  Also, 

"The  town  by  inojr.  vote  doth  chuse  Zachariah  Roberts,  Sen'r,  John 
1 E nl n in,  .lun'i  ami  .Innatlian  IVttet  fur  tlu-ir  committee,  and  giveth  them 
full  power  to  take  rare  in  y«  Tonne's  liehalf.  to  see  y  Indians  satisfied 
for  }•  lnnd  they  formerly  bought  of  y«  Indians,  which  is  west  of  our 
first  purchase,  and  every  man  that  hath  land  in  y  toune  bath  liberty  to 
put  in  ft  head,  and  they  are  to  |wy  twenty  shillings  to  y  purchase,  and 
to  Iicfray  Charges." 

As  there  were  thirty-six  "  head-rights"  or  shares  in 
the  company,  it  is  evident  that  the  stock  of  this  early 
land  association  amounted  to  thirty-six  pounds. 
Out  of  this,  charges  were  to  be  defrayed,  so  that  the 

* The  committee  was  as  follows:  "John  Miller,  Senar,  (Vrneliui 
Seely,  Senar,  Richard  Ayers,  Senar,  Zachariah  Roberts,  Senar,  Mr.  John 
Copp,  them  five." 
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price  paid  to  the  Indians  was  less  than  this,  but  there 
was  no  record  of  the  sum  paid.  The  committee 
very  soon  succeeded  in  their  negotiations,  however, 
and  the  conformatory  grant  was  made  April  20,  1702, 
being  signed  by  the  same  six  Indians  1  as  the  pre- 
vious deed,  and  witnessed  by  the  same  two  men  on 
behalf  of  the  town — Zachariah  Roberts  and  John 
Holmes. 

On  September  28,  1702,  the  town-meeting  directed 
that  the  new  land  should  be  laid  out  in  thirty-six  lots 
of  fifty-  acres  each,  or  sixty  "  if  ye  land  will  hold  out," 
and  ordered  that  convenient  highways  be  made.  The 
committee  for  this  important  work  consisted  of  Zach- 
ariah Roberts,  John  Copp,  Stephen  Clason,  Nathan 
Clark,  John  Miller,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Miller,  John 
Wascot  and  Richard  Wascot.  Any  three  of  them 
were  to  have  power  to  act,  and  they  were  to  have  five 
shillings  a  lot  for  their  labor. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  accurate  and  methodical 
John  Copp  for  a  complete  record  of  the  survey  and 
division  of  this  tract.  It  is  in  a  book  evidently  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose,  in  Copp's  careful  and  hand- 
some handwriting,  and  abounding  in  his  quaint  and 
elaborate  sentences.  He  was  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  survey  of  lots  and  highways, 
"they  to  find  hands  needful  to  assist  him  from  Day  to 
Day  until  s'1  work  be  finished.  And  that  the  sd  Copp 
do  make  a  Return  of  his  Doeings  unto  ye  proprietors 
of  s'1  Purchase  ;  and  Prepair  a  lot  upon  ye  Thirty-six 
lots  when  laid  out,  numbering  them  from  one  to 
Thirty-six  in  order  for  a  Draught  upon  ye  same,  that 
shall  determine  unto  whom  ye  Respective  Lotments 
shall  Appertain." 

Copp  began  his  work  at  Broad  Brook  Swamp,  at  a 
place  called  Cohansey, 2  and  laid  out  a  "  ten  rod 
highway,"  westward  to  Kisco  Brook.  Then  going  a 
mile  north  along  Broad  Brook  he  laid  out  another 
highway,  "  full  ten  rods  wide,"  to  Kisco  Brook. 
These  roads  are  now  only  of  ordinary  width.  The 
highways  north  and  south,  from  where  Simeon  Wool- 
sey's  and  Stephen  Knowlton's  houses  now  are,  came 
next.  All  these  remain  substantially  as  originally 
surs'eyed,  and  show  Copp's  rectangular  plan.  Then 
he  divided  the  land  into  fifty-acre  lotments,  and 
numbered  them,  making  a  map  to  go  with  the  book, 
which  cannot  now  be  found.  There  were  occasional 
"  waist  lots  "  left,  where  it  was  thought  that  the  lay 
of  the  land  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  did  not  justify 
him  in  including  them  among  those  to  be  drawn  for 
by  the  owners.  There  was  also  a  large  tract  about 
Chestnut  Ridge  left  undivided  and  smaller  tracts  in 
other  parts  of  the  purchase.  Lot  No.  1  was  south  of 
the  road  at  Cohansey,  and  No.  36  was  on  Miry 
Brook,  where  it  flows  into  Beaver  Dam  River. 

It  was  not  until  April  30,  1708  that  the  work  was 
completed  and  the  share-holders  met  to  draw  the  lots. 

1  Katonah,  Wackemane,  Aratoma,  Simon,  Cacaroca,  Maiigakom. 
-  Where  Aaron  Sutton  now  resides, 
ii.—  51 


Copp  prefaces  his  statement  of  the  drawing  by  the 
following : 

"At  s1  Meeting: 

"A  copy  of  y<  account  of  y«  proprietors  of  y°  afore"1  new  Purchase  In 
s'1  Bedford,  as  it  was  found  left  1  >y  Justice  Zachariah  Roberts,  Deceased, 
who  was  y  Principal  actor  about  y°  same,  and  according  to  his  way  of 
Expressing  their  Rights  in  y«  same  by  head  Iiigbts  are,  viz  : 

"Zachariah  Roberts,  2  Head  Kights ;  .John  Copp,  2;  John  Miller, 
Senr.,  1  (sold  by  Jon"  David  Miller  to  John  Dible) ;  Zachariah  Roberta, 
Junr.,  1  ;  Richard  Wascot,  1  ;  Richard  Holmes,  1  ;  John  Holmes,  Junr., 
1  ;  Cornelus  Seely,  Senr.,  2  ;  David  Holmes,  1  ;  Jonathan  Holmes,  1  ; 
Richard  Ayers,  1  (sold  to  John  Dible);  John  Wascot,  Senr.,  1  (sold  to 
Richard  Holmes  and  by  him  sold  to  Richard  Scofield  and  Peter  Demilt) ; 
Joseph  Palmer,  1  ;  John  Holmes,  Junr.,  1  ;  John  Wascot,  Junr.,  1  ; 
Stephen  Clasen,  1  (sold  to  John  Dible) ;  Jonathan  Petit,  1  (sold  to  John 
Dible  and  by  s1'  Dible  to  Zachariah  Roberts)  ;  Richard  Ayers,  Junr.,  1 
(sold  to  Tho.  Viood,  sold  to  John  Dible) ;  Caleb  Web,  bought  of  Zac  h." 
Roberts,  1  (6old  to  Tho.  Wood,  sold  to  John  Dible)  ;  Nathan  Clark,  1 ; 
Jonathan  Stiller,  1  ;  David  Mead,  1  ;  Abraham  Wead,  1  ;  David  Miller, 
1  (sold  to  John  Holmes,  Junr.) ;  Richard  Web,  bought  of  Zach.  Roberta, 
1  (sold  to  John  Dible)  ;  John  M-iller,  Junr.,  1  ;  John  Dible,  1 ;  Cornelius 
Seely,  Junr.,  I  ;  Eph  raiiu  Palmer,  1  (sold  to  Tho.  Wood,  sold  to  John 
Dible);  Robert  Williams,  1 ;  Hezikiah  Roberts,  1  ;  Daniel  Jones,  1  ; 
Joseph  Hunt,  1  ;  the  number  of  Rights,  36." 

During  the  five  years  and  a  half  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  began,  ten  of  the  thirty-three  share- 
holders have  relinquished  their  interests,  one,  John 
Miller,  Sr,  by  death,  and  the  others  doubtless  tired 
of  the  delay  or  in  need  of  the  money  invested. 
Seven  of  these  shares,  we  observe,  were  acquired,  in 
addition  to  his  original  right,  by  John  Dibble,  the 
owner  of  the  mill  on  the  Beaver  Dam,  and  an  invet- 
erate speculator,  and  sold  by  him  to  Jacobus  van 
Courtland.  Roberts  had  died  also,  but  his  orig- 
inal shares,  with  one  bought  by  him,  still  stood 
in  his  name,  as  appears  by  the  next  memorandum, 
showing  the  "present  proprietors  at  the  time  of  the 
drawing : 


"  Zachariah  Roberts,  Sr.  ...  3 
Coll.  Jacobus  Van  Courtland, 

Bought  of  John  Dible.  ...  8 

John  Copp  2 

Zachariah  Roberts,  Jr.  ....  I 

Richard  Wascot  •  1 

Richard  Holmes  1 

John  Holms,  Sr.     Given  to  his 

son,  Joseph  Holms  1 

Cornelius  Seely,  Sr.    Given  to 

Joseph  1 

To  Sarah  1 

David  Holms  1 

Jonathan  Holmes  1 


Joseph  Palmer   1 

John  Holms,  Jr   2 

Richard  Scofield,  I'eter  Denil,  1 

John  Wascot   1 

Nathan  Clark   1 

Jonathan  Miller   1 

David  Mead   1 

Abraham  Wead   1 

John  Miller,  Jr   1 

Cornelius  Seely,  Jr   1 

Robert  Williams   1 

Hezekiah  Roberts   1 

Pauiel  Jones   1 


Joseph  Hunt  1." 

The  proprietors  "  then  proceeded  to  draw  ye  lot 
aforesaid,"  and  the  names  and  numbers  are  recorded. 
No  further  division  was  made  until  August  3,  1725, 
when  the  proprietors  met  and  appointed  John  Copp, 
Nathan  Clark  and  David  Holmes  a  committee  to  lay 
out  and  divide  by  lot  all  the  undivided  lands  remain- 
ing. They  found  it  a  vexatious  undertaking.  They 
availed  themselves  of  their  power  "fully  to  determine 
all  matters  and  things  respecting  the  same."  They 
first  "  made  additions  to  such  of  ye  proprietors  whose 
aforementioned  lots  lay  convenient  for  such  additions 
to  be  made  to  them,"  and  then,  April  18,  1730,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  reported  that  there 
were  eleven  men  to  whose  lots  they  could  not  make 
additions,  as  done  in  other  cases,  and  asked  these 
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eleven  to  draw  lots  for  other  allotment's,  which  was 
done.  Rut  there  was  one  tract  of  about  nine  hundred 
acres  bounded  northerly  by  "  a  highway  that  passes 
under  Xoname's  Hill,  anciently  called  Frederick's 
Path,"  1  of  which  they  say, — "  In  viewing  of  the  sd 
Last-mentioned  and  Described  Tract  of  Land,  we 
found  it  Exceeding  Rough,  Hilly,  Mountanoiis, 
Rockey,  and  the  most  part  mean  and  unprofitable 
Land,  and  So  much  out  of  proportion  with  the 
other  lands  we  had  before  Viewed,  That  it  seemed 
beyouud  our  skill  to  Determin  upon  any  Equal 
Equivalent  between  the  oue  and  the  other." 

The  succeeding  allotments  give  the  names  of  many 
new  proprietors,  and  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  new 
purchase  was  divided,  in  April,  1738,  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  tract  was 
well  settled  and  occupied. 

There  are  but  meagre 
accounts  of  the  division 
and  settlement  of  the 
later  purchases.  T  h  e 
northwest  corner,  bought 
by  Jacobus  Van  Cort- 
landt  and  Zachariah 
Roberts,  was  apparently 
a  speculation  of  their 
own. 

The  patentees  of  the 
Dibble  purchase,  on  June 
24,  1736,  appointed  Vin- 
cent Shnkins,  John 
Holmes  and  Richard 
Holmes  to  divide  that 
tract,  and  the  division 
was  made  by  lot  April 
22,1737.  The  same  three 
men  had  been  selected 
on  May  28,  173(3,  to 
divide  the  land  lying 
north  of  the  Cross  River, 
constituting  the  last  pur- 
chase. This  division  they 
made  June  23, 1736.  Roth 
tracts  were  owned  by  the 


same  twenty-nine  men,  and  the  surveys  were  made  by 
Samuel  Purdy.  In  173")  and  1737  meetings  were 
held  by  the  owners  of  the  first  two  purchases,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  divide  all  undivided  lands. 
This  'committee  was  continued,  and  succeeded  by 
others,  until  all  the  lands  were  allotted.  The  last 
scattered  remnants  of  "  the  common  land  "  were  thus 
disposed  of  as  late  as  1772. 

Years  before  this,  doubtless,  the  town  had  become 
fully  settled  throughout.  The  Indians  had  become  a 
memory  of  the  past,  farms  had  been  well  improved, 


'Tlio  road  from  "the  four  corners"  to  New  Castle  Corner.  It  is  not 
known  why  it  was  culleil  "  Frederick's  Path," — not  unlikely  after  an 
Indian  wh"  ha'l  assumed  Unit  name. 


the  necessary  manufactures  and  facilities  for  comfort- 
able living  had  been  established,  and  the  town  had 
almost  accomplished  the  first  century  of  its  history. 

The  record  of  the  allotments  of  land  by  the  various 
committees  and  of  the  subsequent  deeds  and  bills  of 
sale  by  individuals  is  entire,  from  the  earliest  time 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  these  doc- 
uments began  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  thecounty 
clerk.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  in  most  cases 
indefinite  and  cannot  now  be  traced  except  where 
streams  form  partial  bounds.  The  oldest  titles  known 
to  the  writer  are  that  of  the  farm  of  the  late  Henry 
Robertson,  which  his  grandfather,  William,  bought  ot 
Daniel  Merritt  in  1744,  and  the  Jay  estate,  which 
came  from  Colonel  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  to  his 

daughter  Mary,  wife  of 
Peter  Jay,  after  his  death, 
in  1743.  Van  Cortlandt 
was  one  of  the  largest 
purchasers  of  laud  from 
V  the   Indians  (and  from 

'•'*. . •      ^nk  the  settlers  as  well),  and 

7     ^  \  \  ^tim^  ^ne  latt'r  years  of  his 

rVyt^^^W'vBtl-  life  consolidated  his  pur- 

chases in  the  north  part 
of  the  town. 

The  ancestors  of  the 
Robertson  fam  i  1  y  of 
Red  ford  were  of  Scotch 
origin.  They  were 
among  the  early  settlers 
of  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  John  Rob- 
ertson being  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Green- 
wich in  1677,  and  Wil- 
liam Robertson  removed 
from  that  town  to  Bed- 
ford in  1744,  having 
bought  of  Daniel  Merritt 
the  farm  at  Cantito, 
which  is  yet  in  possession 
of  the  family.  He  had 
several  children,  some  of 
whom  died  unmarried,  and  one  removed  to  Saratoga 
County,  where  his  descendants  still  live.  The  home- 
stead remained  in  the  ownership  of  his  son  Jabez, 
who  was  twice  married.  By  his  last  marriage  he  had 
three  daughters — Rachel,  Betsey  and  Catharine — and 
three  sons — Jabez,  Lawrence  and  Henry,  the  last  two 
being  twins,  familiarly  called  Harry  and  Larry.  The 
old  friends  of  Henry  Robertson  well  remember  his 
humorous  way  of  relating  that  he  was  one  of  a  pair  ot 
twins,  of  whom  one  was  born  in  November  and  the 
other  in  December,  which  was  a  fact,  their  births 
having  occurred  half  an  hour  apart.  He  was  born 
December  1,  L791.  His  boyhood  and  early  education 
were  like  those  of  other  boys  of  the  vicinity.  He 
taught  school  for  some  time,  and  for  several  years 
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kept  a  store  in  a  part  of  the  house  now  owned  by  B. 
I.  Ambler,  in  Bedford  village,  then  the  property  of 
Benjamin  Isaacs.  He  was  also  for  a  time  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  Jabez,  near  the  Baptist  Church, 
in  the  same  business.  On  April  4,  1822,  he  married 
Hnldafa  H.  Fanton,  daughter  of  Hull  Fantou,  of 
Weston,  Connecticut.  They  had  five  children — Wil- 
liam H. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  late  A.  F.  Dickinson; 
Sarah,  wife  of  J.  F.  Sherwood,  who  died  in  1850  ; 
Marietta,  wife  of  John  C.  Holmes,  of  Lewisboro' ;  and 
Emma,  wife  of  Joseph  Barrett.  After  his  marriage 
he  lived  on  the  farm,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
before  the  days  of  railroads,  he  ran  a  market-wagon 
to  Tarrytown  and  Cos  Cob.  In  this  business  his  ge- 
nial disposition  and  upright  dealings  gave  him  a  suc- 
cessful trade. 

In  politics  he  was  first 
a  Federalist,  and  after- 
wards a  Whig,  and  al-  ^^^^^^m 
ways  took  a  leading  and 
active  part.  In  early  life 
he  held  minor  town  of- 
fices. Between  1830  and 
1850  he  was  supervisor 
of  Bedford  for  fifteen 
years.  His  fearless  inte- 
grity, sound  sense,  ready 
wit  and  courteous  man- 
ner combined  to  make 
him  a  candidate  whom 
none  cared  to  oppose.  | 
After  his  withdrawal  from  \ 
the  office  he  did  not  aban- 
don his  interest  in  poli- 
tics. From  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party 
he  was  in  its  ranks,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  though  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  he 
made  it  a  matter  of  pride 
to  be  the  first  to  offer  his 
vote  at  the  polls  at  sunrise  of  election  day. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  connected  with  the  Bedford 
Baptist  Church  for  more  than  fifty  years.  During  all 
that  time  he  was  one  of  its  most  influential  and 
valued  members,  active  in  its  work  and  liberal  in  its 
support.  He  was  plain  in  his  tastes  and  manner  of 
life,  sincere  in  his  opinions  and  prompt  in  expressing 
them.  Possessed  of  strong  good  sense,  thorough 
honesty  and  great  elements  of  popularity,  he  only 
lacked  the  ambition  for  it  to  have  achieved  high 
station  in  public  life.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  died  April  10,  1881,  on  the  place  where  he  was 
born,  and  in  the  house  which  had  been  his  home  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Jabez  Robertson,  the  brother  of  Henry,  was  the 


JABEZ  ROBERTSON*. 


second  of  six  children — three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters— of  Jabez  and  Rachel  Robertson.  He  was  borii 
August  22, 1787,  at  the  Robertson  farm,  in  Cantito, 
which  his  grandfather,  William  Robertson,  previously 
of  Greenville,  Conn.,  bought  in  1743,  and  which  is 
still  owned  by  the  heirs  of  his  younger  brother  Hen- 
ry. His  boyhood  was  spent  there,  and  was  occupied 
with  the  usual  industries  of  a  farmer's  life  in  those 
times.  His  education  was  the  best  that  could  be 
imparted  by  the  schoolmasters  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  if  it  was  better  than  that  of  most  boys  of  his 
day,  it  was  because  he  was  above  the  average  in  abil- 
ity and  application.  He  taught  school  near  his  home 
for  several  winters,  residing  with  his  father,  working 
on  the  farm  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
finding  abundant  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 

the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  he  pos- 
^^^^^  sessed  in  an  unusual  de- 

gree. 

He  was  married,  March 
26,  1815,  to  Miss  Betsey 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mat- 
thias Smith,  then  deceas- 
ed, and  after  that  time 
lived  at  the  house  of  his 
wife's  mother,  which  af- 
terward became  his  own 
property,  and  was  his 
home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  About  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  in 
partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  he  started  a 
store  near  he  Baptist 
Church,  continuing  the 
business  there  for  some 
years,  and  afterward  in 
Bedford  village.  Xotlong 
after  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor 
a  justice  of  the  peace, 
elective  in  1830,  and  he 
term  of  appointment  pro- 
time.  He  was  re-elected 
every  four  years  after,  and  was  still  a  justice  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  held  the  office  for  over  fifty 
years.  In  1831  he  was  also  chosen  town  clerk,  and 
held  that  position,  with  the  interruption  of  but  one 
year,  till  1857.  From  1824  to  1843  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  schools  for  the  town.  In  all  these 
positions  his  long  continuance  testifies  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  constituents.  A>  town  clerk  he  suc- 
ceeded Benjamin  Isaacs,  who  had  held  the  office 
twenty-seven  years,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
place  with  the  systematic  care  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  acquired  great 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  which  came  to  his  atten- 


That  office  first  became 
was  elected  in  1831,  his 
bably  expiring   at  that 
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tion,  and  it  is  related  that  during  the  half-century  of 
his  service  no  decision  of  his  court  was  ever  reversed. 
His  advice  was  constantly  sought,  and,  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  discourage  litigation,  his  prudent  counsel 
often  averted  lawsuits  and  led  to  peaceable  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  from  an  early  .period  of  his  life 
a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  its  prominent  officers.  His  devo- 
tion to  its  welfare  was  proverbial,  and  his  influence  in 
its  counsels  cannot  be  measured. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  the  citizens  of 
this  town  who  have  become  prominent  in  its  quiet 
history,  none  has  "borne  a  fairer  character,"  or  been 
more  sincerely  honored,  than  Jabez  Robertson.  Gen- 
tle and  affectionate  in  his  family,  faithful  and  sin- 
cere in  his  friendships,  dignified  and  affable  in  public, 
diligent  and  accurate  in  business  and  upright  in  every 
habit  and  action,  be  combined  those  characteristics 
which  produced  a  well-ordered  life  and  have  left  after 
his  death  a  blessed  memory. 

He  died  December  15,  1872.  Of  his  eight  children 
three  only — Milton,  William  N.  and  Catharine — sur- 
vive him. 

The  earliest  census  of  Bedford  was  taken  in  1712 

i 

when  the  whole  population  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  that  of  the  county  being  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen.  Of  this  number,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  were  slaves,  but  none  were 
owned  in  Bedford,  the  people  here  being  too  poor  at 
that  early  date  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  but  their  accuracy  is  questionable,  as  it  would 
appeal  that  a  colony  of  thirty-five  inhabitants,  mostly, 
if  not  all,  heads  of  families,  must  have  attained  a 
larger  number  than  one  hundred  and  seventy -two  in 
the  first  thirty  years  of  their  settlement,  making  no 
account  of  new-comers. 

In  1784  "the  people  were  numbered,"  the  record 
informs  us, "  in  the  township  of  Bedford,  and  there  were 
males  under  16  years  old,  196  ;  over  1(5  years  old  and 
under  oil  there  were  153,  and  over  50  there  were  32.  In 
all  the  male  inhabitants  there  appeared  to  be, — male 
inhabitants,  381;  female  inhabitants  under  1(5,176; 
over  1(5  and  under  50,  164;  and  over  50,  36;  in  all 
female  inhabitants,  376, — total,  757.  Recorded  28th 
of  October,  1784,  Philip  Leek,  town  clerk."  These 
figures  strike  us  as  being  too  small,  and  they  are ;  for  on 
a  sliji  of  paper,  three  by  four  inches,  loose  in  the  book, 
are  the  above  figures,  in  Philip  Leek's  handwriting, 
headed  "on  fleming's  Role  there  is" — and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper,  on  "  Leek's  Role,  there  are 
200  boys  under  16  years  old;  137  over  16  and 
under  50;  35  over  50 — 372  in  all.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  girls  under  16  ;  144  over  16  and  under 
50  ;  35  over  50  years— 330  in  all." 

Evidently,  Leek  forgot  to  record  his  own  district 
enumeration  after  recording  Peter  Fleming's,  and  he 
must  have  forgotten  to  record  other-  also,  for  these 


two  lists  give  but  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
while  the  next  enumeration,  made  by  order  of  Con- 
gress only  six  years  later(in  1790),  shows  a  population 
of  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  county.1 

These  are  the  printed  figures,  but  this  is  the  way 
the  record  gives  it : 2 

"This  census  taken  by  Samuel  Finley,  As-'t  Marshall  fur  the  State  of 


New  York. 

"  6th  Deer.,  1790. 

"  No.  of  Families   422 

"  No.  of  Males   1237 

"  Females     1183 

"  Free  blacks   10 

"Slaves   37 

"  Total  No.  of  souls   2467 

"  Becd.  March  22d,  1791. 


"  Elias  Newman,  T.  C." 

In  1814  the  population  was  twenty-six  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  of  whom  eighteen  were  slaves. 

The  gradual  freeing  of  the  slaves  was  provided  for 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  about  1804,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  that  births  of  slave  children  should 
be  filed  with  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  There  are 
many  of  these  records  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  also  several  instances  of  the  volun- 
tary manumission  of  slaves  owned  by  citizens,  among 
whom  are  Aaron  Read,  John  Jay,  Elisha  Clark  and 
other-. 

In  182(5  the  population  was  twenty-five  hundred  and 
eight.  This  was  sixty  years  ago.  To  show  the 
clianges  in  our  manner  of  living  since  that  time,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  were  "manufactured  in  the 
domestic  way,  in  families."  during  the  pievious  year, 
thirty-four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  yards  of  lulled 
cloth,  thirty-three  hundred  and  fifty-five  yards  of 
"other  woolen  cloth  fulled"  and  twelve  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  yards  of  linen  cloth. 

The  population  by  the  census  of  1875  was  thirty- 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  1880,  thirty-seven 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  town  contains  many  of  the  representative  men 
of  Westchester  County.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

Edwin  Snyder  who  was  one  of  nine  children  of 
John  Augustus  Snyder,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  His  mother  was  an  American  lady, 
Miss  Sarah  Wood  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.  He  was  born 
at  No.  73  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  October  17, 
1814.  His  edu  cation  was  obtained  at  private  schools 
in  New  York,  one  of  which,  kept  by  a  Mr  Pickett, 
he  often  referred  to.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk.  So 


1  North  Castle  was  next  in  size,  with  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
se  venty,  and  Morrisaniu.  the  smallest,  had  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three. 

s  Vol.  3,  p.  188. 
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well  adapted  was  he  to  the  occupation  he  had  chosen 
that  hefore  many  years  he  estahlished  himself  in 
business  as  a  cotton  merchant  and  was  exceedingly 
successful.  In  1845  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
after  that  time  carried  on  business  in  both  cities,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm-name  of 
E.  &  J.  A.  Snyder,  the  latter-named  being  in  charge 
of  the  Augusta  branch.  This  was  for  several  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  known  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hanover  Square,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  cotton  trade.  The  head  of  the  firm 
was  especially  conspicuous  for  his  energy  and 
sagacity,  and  was  known  among  his  associates  as 
'•  The  Cotton  King." 

During  this  period  Mr.  Snyder  made  many  invest- 
ments in  real  estate,  pur- 
chasing lots  and  erecting 
buildings  thereon  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city. 
These  ventures  were  di- 
rected with  the  good  judg- 
ment and  foresight  which 
characterized  him.  In 
1856,  having  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  he  retired 
from  active  business,  and 
in  1858  bought  the  farm 
now  known  as  Undercliff, 
which  was  his  residence 
during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Here  he  lived 
quietly,  occupying  him- 
self with  improving  and 
beautifying  his  place, 
and  was  esteemed  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  cordial, 
kind-hearted  man.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  dignified  and 
handsome  presence,  he 
made  an  agreeable  im- 
pression upon  strangers, 
and  was  popular  among 
his  acquaintances  and 
friends.  He  was  widely 
known  and  beloved  for 
his  great  and  unostentatious  benevolence.  Gifted  by 
nature  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  lived  to  celebrate 
his  seventieth  birthday,  although  for  many  years  he 
had  suffered  with  rheumatism,  and  for  the  last  eight 
years  had  not  left  his  house.  He  died  May  15, 
1885,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  twice  married — the  second  time,  in 
1873,  to  Miss  Emily  Robinson,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Robinson,  of  Rochester. 
She  survives  him  and  is  his  sole  heir.  He  had  no 
children. 

The  only  surviving  members  of  his  father's  large 
family  are  his  brother  Henry,  and  his  sister  Eliza, 


widow  of  Richard  Williamson,  president  of  the  Hull's 
Head  Bank,  both  of  whom  reside  in  New  York. 

Aaron  Raymond,  another  representative  citizen  of 
Bedford,  is  of  English  and  Scotch  descent.  11  is  fath- 
er, who  married  Miss  Tyler,  was  a  farmer,  residing  at 
Bedford,  Westchester  County,  where  Aaron,  the  second 
of  four  children,  was  born  February  20,  1834. 

After  finishing  his  education  at  the  Bedford  Acad- 
emy, he,  in  1852,  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  cloth  and 
clothing  house  of  D.  C.  Otis  &  Perry.  Five  years 
later  he  founded,  with  P.  L.  Rogers,  the  well-known 
clothing  store  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton 
Streets.  In  1864  Mr.  Rogers  died,  leaving  Mr.  Ray- 
mond the  sole  proprietor  in  an  already  large  and  rap- 
idly increasing  business. 
For  a  few  years  he  remain- 
ed alone,  after  which  he 
associated  with  him,  as 
partner,  his  youngest 
brother,  Augustus  Ray- 
mond, who  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm. 

By  perseverance  and 
close  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail  of  his  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Raymond  has 
succeeded  in  placing  his 
house  among  the  first  in 
New  York  City.  During 
the  course  of  his  mercan- 
tile career  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  invested 
largely  in  real  estate  and 
has  now  in  '  is  possession 
the  building,  on  Nassau 
and  Fulton  Streets,  occu- 
pied by  his  store,  to- 
gether with  other  prop- 
erty in  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  and  West- 
chester County. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  well 
known  in  social  and  bus- 
iness circles,  being  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
politics  he  is  a  steadfast  Republican. 

In  1859  he  married  Sarah  E.  Olcott.  They  have 
five  children, — Jesse,  Edgar  O.,  John  M.,  Madeleine, 
and  Genevieve.  By  his  well-known  character  for  in- 
tegrity and  his  genial  manner,  Mr.  Raymond  has  won 
for  himself  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  his  remark  able 
success  as  a  business  man  adds  lustre  to  the  name  of 
a  family  which  has  been  long  and  honorably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Westchester  County. 

Patents    and   Present    Boundaries. — For  a 
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few  years  after  the  settlement  the  pioneers  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  their  title  to  their  domains 
further  than  to  satisfy  the  Indians  and  render  proper 
allegiance  to  the  Colonial  government  of  Connecticut. 
Hut  the  discussion  which  soon  arose  respecting  the 
boundary  led  Connecticut  to  insist,  in  168"),  that  the 
towns  should  obtain  patents  and  thus  have  lawful 
evidence  of  their  titles  and  rights.  As  we  have  before 
seen,  the  people  of  Bedford  were  only  too  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  invitation,  and  after  full  con- 
sideration, doubtless,  on  May  14,  1(387,  it  was  voted 
that  "  there  shall  be  money  raised  to  pay  for  apattin, 
and  that  every  right  of  land  in  the  town  shall  pay  an  i 
equal  proportion."  A  committee  of  nine,  "or  any  five 
of  them,"  was  empowered  to  collect  the  money  and  to 
use  it  if  need  be.  Of  this  committee  Captain  Theal 
was  the  head.  Though  they  were  directed  to  report 
to  the  town  a  true  account  of  their  action,  nothing 
more  is  found  in  the  records  about  the  matter  for 
nearly  ten  years.  The  delay  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
hesitation  felt  by  Connecticut  authority  to  grant  a 
patent  during  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  bound- 
ary question.  The  controversy  was  a  long  and  angry 
one,  carried  on  by  the  Governors  of  both  colonies 
with  considerable  hostile  feeling,  and  participated  in 
by  the  residents  of  each  with  a  spirit  which  was  at 
times  even  warlike.  Our  people  did  not  remit  their 
efforts,  however,  and  in  1692  Zachariah  Roberts,  of 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  Underbill,  of  Rye  (the  two  towns 
acting  together  in  the  matter)  went  to  Hartford  to 
urge  the  General  Court  to  action  in  their  favor.  On 
January  11,  1697,  the  "  town  by  vote  doth  chocs 
Zachariah  Roberts  for  to  go  to  Governor  Treat,  to  see 
if  they  can  be  settled  under  Coneticut :  &  the  town 
is  to  allow  him  three  shillings  a  day  for  himself  and 
his  hors  in  ye  town's  rate,  for  every  day  he  is  out-' 
&  what  he  expends  in  money,  the  town  is  to  allow 
half  his  expense."  On  January  26th,  a  fortnight  after- 
came  the  annual  town-meeting  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  other  business.  Whether  Roberts  had  per- 
formed his  mission  to  Hartford  in  the  mean  time  is 
not  quite  certain,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  had  ;  for 
at  this  meeting,  with  his  never-failing  thrift,  he  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  this  resolution  :  "The town  by 
a  maiger  vote  doth  agre,  that  every  man  in  the  town 
y'  is  in  the  list  &  y'  hath  land  in  y"  town,  shall  pay 
to  Zachariah  Roberts,  sen'r,  two  pounds  of  flax  for 
his  money  expenses  for  going  to  Coneticut;  &j* 
town  doth  desire  Jonathan  Pettit  to  geather  it."  On 
May  1st  of  the  same  year,  the  town  still  urging  the 
matter,  voted  to  petition  the  General  Court  "  y1  they 
may  have  the  pattent  granted  them  for  their  town- 
ship, teen  milds  long  from  yc  north  end  of  Stamford 
bounds  ;  to  rune  teen  milds  northward  in  to  the 
woods,  and  night  milds  wide."  In  this  snme  month 
Roberts  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  Governor  Treat 
and  the  General  Court,  describing  the  troubles  which 
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"proved  almost  our  undoing  forseverall  years, "refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  in  January  of  that  year  the  col- 
ony had  taken  them  under  its  protection,1  and  re- 
questing "  for  what  favor  we  can  have  from  the  Hon"1 
Court  at  this  time  for  our  growth  and  increase,  as  we 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  country."  This  final  appeal  must  have  settled 
the  question,  for  the  patent  was  issued  May  21,  1697. 
The  persons  named  as  grantees  are  "John  Miller, 
Senr.,  Daniel  Simkins.  Zachariah  Roberts,  Cornelius 
Seely,  Jeremiah  Andrews,  John  Westcoate,  John 
Miller,  Junr.,  John  Holmes,  Junr.,  and  the  rest  of 
the  present  proprietors  of  Bedford."  The  tract  is  de- 
scribed :  "  All  those  lands  boath  meadows,  swamps 
and  uplands,  within  these  abuttments,  viz:  Southerly 
on  the  bounds  of  the  Township  of  Stanford  :  Westerly 
on  the  wilderness.  Northerly  on  the  wilderness,  and 
easterly  on  the  wilderness,  or  land  not  yet  laid  out ; 
Every  of  which  sides  is  six  miles  in  length,  to  witt  : 
from  the  east  side  westerly,  and  from  the  South  side 
northerly,  and  is  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  or 
six  miles  on  every  side,  which  said  lands  have  been 
by  purchase  or  otherwise  lawfully  obtained  of  the 
Indian  native  proprietors."  The  Connecticut  author- 
ities very  prudently  declined,  in  view  of  the  compli- 
cations existing,  to  grant  the  request  of  the  people 
for  a  tract  eight  by  ten  miles  in  size. 

To  the  disappointment  of  our  people,  the  boundary 
question  was  finally  settled,  in  1700.  against  their 
wishes,  as  we  have  before  seen,  and  they  were  again 
left  without  any  legal  warrant  to  their  lands  from  the 
colony  of  which  they  now  formed  a  part.  Accord- 
ingly, they  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  have  ratified 
to  them  by  their  new  government  what  the  former 
one  bad  granted.2 

On  November  4,  1700,  "  the  town  by  a  maiger  vote 
doth  desire  and  iinpower  Mr.  John  Tomson  and  Zach- 
ariah Roberts  to  go  to  New  Yorrck  and  clear  up  our 
rits  and  priveledges  in  order  to  ataine  a  patten  to  con- 
ferme  to  us  our  rits,  titles  and  privileges  &  theyr 
charges  to  lie  paid  out  <>t'  the  above  -aid  bargen."  : 

What  impediments  the  committee  found  in  New 
York  cannot  be  told,  but  it  was  three  years  and  a 
half  before  the  object  was  attained.  Evidently  ques- 
tions soon  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  titles  and  the 
practicability  of  buying  and  selling  land,  for  on  Feb- 
ruary 1702, — 


-  The  condition  of  thing*  during  these  years  is  shown  by  the  early 
deeds.  Following  the  settlement  of  1683  the  town  is  usually  descrlbM 
as  "Bedford  in  the  County  of  Westchester  and  province  [or  colony]  of 
New  York."  About  lliSS,  after  application  was  made  to  Connecticut 
for  the  patent,  the  phrase  changes  to  "  Westchester  ill  his  luajistie's 
dominion  [or  teritorie]  of  newengland."  Sometime*  this  is  abbreviated 
"  Bedford  in  newengland."  Then  in  1G93-94  wo  Hud  Bedford  in  the 
"province  of  New  York,"  and  during  the  same  time,  "in  new  eng- 
lantl."  After  the  patent  of  ll'-'.'T,  deeds  apparently  drawn  by  ItotiertS 
triumphantly  recite,  "Bedford  in  the  County  of  fairllebl  and  in  "the  Col- 
ony of  Connecticut."  This  becomes  the  regular  form  until  after  the 
Bat]  settlement  of  the  boundary  ill  1700. 

'The  "  bargon  "  referred  to  was  the  offer  to  sell  Cross's  vineyard  to 
John  Tomson  for  eight  pounds,  November  4, 1701. 
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"The  town  doth  order  and  agree  y'all  ye  lands  and  meadows  entered 
upon  puhlick  record  In  the  town  of  Bedford,  both  by  Abraham  Ambler, 
recorder,  and  by  Zachariah  Roberts  recorder,  both  under  Oonetlcut  and 
under  New  Torek,  that  it  shall  stand  good  ;  that  is,  all  the  lands  and 
medows  entered  upon  publick  record  from  the  beginning  of  the  town 
to  this  very  clay,  shall  stand  good  to  them  and  theyr  ayrs  [heirs]  for 
ever." 

Very  strong  and  emphatic  was  this ;  for  it  would 
not  do  to  have  the  real  estate  market  wait  upon  the  un- 
successful committee.  The  next  month  they  thought 
they  had  found  a  man  who  could  help  them,  and  on 
March  9,1702,  the  town  (firstly)  received  Captain  Peter 
Mathews,  of  New  York,  as  an  inhabitant,  and  granted 
him  a  home  lot  upon  the  same  conditions  as  other 
home  lots  were  granted,  and  (secondly)  the  town  "  by 
maigor  vote  doth  desire,  entreat  and  empower  Cap 
Mathews  for  to  git  our  patent  and  privileges  con- 
fermed  to  us  the  town  of  Bedford,  as  soon,  chep  and 
easy  as  may  be,  and  for  so  doeing  the  town  doth  in- 
gadge  to  give  sd  Mathews  a  gratetude  of  land  for  his 
chardg  and  peanes  (pains)  to  his  satisfaction  if  they 
are  capable."  But  "  Cap  Mathews  "  liked  a  definite 
understanding,  and  on, — 

"Aprell  1,  1702,  the  town  doth  grant  Cap.  Peter  Mathews,  of  New 
York,  a  track  of  land  in  y8  bounds  of  Bedford,  which  is  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  our  purchase  sou  west  of  Nonames  Hill,  and  on  the  south 
sid  of  the  road  that  goeth  from  bedford  to  hutsou's  river  and  so  by  the 
place  whair  Wampas  wigwam  was,  and  to  Birum  Pond— the  inedow  and 
upland,  ruf  &  snioth,  in  estimation  three  hundred  ackers,  which  he  is 
to  have  upon  y«  condision  that  he  is  at  ye  chardg  to  git  our  lands  already 
purchased,  patent  and  priviledges  confermed  to  us  at  New  York,  as  it  be 
set  ou  tile  there  for  our  coufermatiou." 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  thrifty  Roberts  to  realize 
that  it  was  a  good  time  to  get  the  town  to  vote  liberal 
appropriations.  Six  weeks  later,  May  14th,  the  town 
granted  him  a  good-sized  tract  lying  along  Kisco 
Brook  and  down  to  Kisco  River,  apparently  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  present  village  of  Mount  Kisco, 
"  on  condision  that  he  goeth  to  New  Yorck,  &  ioynes 
with  and  is  helpful  to  Captain  Petter  Mathews  to  git 
our  land  y'  we  have  already  purchased,  or  our  patent 
and  priviledges  confermed  unto  us  at  New  York;  and 
this  done,  then  ye  above  s'1  land  and  medow  is  to  be 
to  him  and  his  forever." 

Roberts  was  town  clerk,  at  this  time,  and  appended 
to  this  resolution,  evidently  written  at  a  later  date 
and  in  different  ink,  are  the  words,  "  and  in  iune  follow- 
ing Zacha :  Roberts,  Sen'r,  went  to  New  York  and 
got  y"  town's  land  secured  to  them."  But  when  he 
penned  this  vain  boast,  he  must  have  failed  to  notice 
the  next  entry,  in  his  handwriting  also,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  "  Ogust  20,  1702,"  the  patent  was 
not  yet  secured,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
would  not  be,  until  Capt.  Mathews,  the  insatiate 
lobbyist,  had  another  chance  at  the  public  domains. 
On  that  date  the  town  voted  that  Mathews  should 
have  "  aded  and  ioyned  "  to  his  former  three  hundred 
acres  enough  "  to  bring  it  up  one  thousand  acres,  he 
compleating  the  above  sd  patent."  This  proved  suf- 
ficient stimulus,  and  the  patent  was  granted  April  8, 
1704,  by  which  the  Connecticut  patent  was  referred  to 
and  confirmed. 
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Captain  Mathews,  on  March  28,  1705,  received  two 
hundred  acres  more  for  his  "  trouble  and  chardges  in 
running  y1'  patent;  "  so  that  he  probably  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  lines  as  previously  run.  The  grantees 
mentioned  in  this  patent  were  twenty-nine  in  number, 
and  the  quit-rent  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  crown 
was  five  pounds.  But  it  was  always  reluctantly  paid. 
In  1714  there  was  an  arrearage  of  fifty  pounds,  for 
none  had  been  paid.  There  is  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  minutes  of  tow  n-meetings,  and  in 
1791,  after  the  Revolution,  a  tax  of  ten  pounds  was 
raised,  in  addition  to  other  money  on  hand,  to  "  dis- 
charge the  quit-rents  due  from  this  town."  Elias 
Newman  and  Richard  Sackett  were  entrusted  with 
the  business,  the  former  being  both  supervisor  and 
town  clerk  that  year.  On  April  7,  179o,  the  town 
voted  to  approve  Newman's  account,  and  "  Voted  to 
enter  the  Recp'  for  Quit-Rents  on  the  Town  Records 
in  full  length."  Perhaps  the  town  clerk,  Henry  Wil- 
son, thought  his  entering  the  resolution  a  sufficient 
record,  for  the  receipt  does  not  appear ;  but  not  so 
the  people,  for  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  1798,  the  matter  was  again  called 
up,  and  finally  disposed  of  as  follows  :  "  Whereas, 
the  sum  of  $110.30  that  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Elias  Newman,  then  Supervisor,  of  the  Money  Raised 
to  Settle  the  Quit-Rents,  due  from  this  Town,  was 
directed  to  be  paid  to  the  then  Poor  Master,  hath 
been  paid  and  whereas  the  receipt  from  the  said  New- 
man was  ordered  to  be  of  Record,  therefore  voted 
Unanimously,  that  the  Payment  thereof  be  entered 
of  Record.  Also  Voted,  that  the  final  Discharge  of 
the  Auditor  of  this  from  Quit-Rents  Due  for  the 
town  of  Bedford  be  Entered  of  Record." 

The  boundaries  of  the  town  have  re  lained  sub- 
stantially as  fixed  by  the  patent,  except  that  a  con- 
siderable tract  lying  north  of  the  Croton  River  has 
not  been  included  in  Bedford,  as  it  would  if  the 
patent  description  of  "six  miles  square!'  were  fol- 
lowed. The  reason  for  this  is,  without  question, 
found  in  the  fact  that  Katonah  and  the  other  chiefs 
from  whom  our  settlers  bought  their  lands,  never 
claimed  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Croton,  but  that 
those  lands  were  sold  to  the  Hon.  Stephanus  Van 
Cortlandt  by  the  Indians  of  that  region,  a  little  after 
the  time  when  our  first  settlement  was  made.1 

No  official  survey  of  the  town  has  been  made  in  late 
years,  nor  is  any  on  record,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  as- 
certained. The  boundaries,  like  those  of  most  rural 
towns,  are  not  monumented,  and  their  existence  is 


■It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1697  the  settlers,  when  applying  for 
the  patent,  asked  to  have  it  extend  ten  miles  north  of  Stamford  bounds. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  settlers  may  have  "  squatted  "  in  that  region,  mak- 
ing temporary  terms  with  the  Indians  they  found  in  possession.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that,  as  late  as  17U7,  the  Friends'  Meeting  at 
Golden's  Bridge  was  referred  to  in  the  records  of  that  body  as  tho  11  Bed- 
ford Heating"  (James  Wood,  address  before  New  York  Historical  Society, 
1884),  and  in  1791  the  town  voted  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  "to  the  Commit- 
tee to  build  a  bridgo  over  Croton  River,  at  a  placo  called  Golden's 
Bridge." 
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but  a  matter  of  tradition,  handed  down  from  lather  to 
son  or  from  one  landholder  to  the  next,  with  more  or 
less  of  exactness.  So  long  as  the  land  is  used  only 
for  farming  purposes,  these  limits  have  been  found 
sufficiently  definite.  But  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Mount  Kisco,  which  lies  in  both  Bedford  and 
New  Castle,  it  became  desirable  to-  know  the  exact 
situation  of  the  boundary.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
18#79,  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
two  towns,  to  have  the  line  surveyed.  In  the  absence 
of  any  official  map  or  survey,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
map  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  engineer 
and  surveyor,  described  as  follows : 

"A  map  of  the  township  of  Bedford,  in  the  County  of  Westchester  and 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  Latt.  41°  10'  North,  Beginning  at  the  S.  E. 
corner  and  thence  N.  15°  W.  ">.r>0  chains  to  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  N.  E. 
corner  ;  thence  S.  7:)°  W.  338  chains  to  Croton  River,  opjiosite  Muscoot 
hill,  or  mountain  ;  thence  along  Croton  River  as  it  runs  to  the  N.  W. 
corner  ;  thence  along  the  east  bounds  of  the  manner  of  Cortland  and 
North  Castle  S.  18°  40'  E.  440  chains  to  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  S.  W. 
coiner  ;  thence  along  the  northerly  Bounds  of  North  Castle,  the  Middle 
Patten  formerly  so  called,  and  Pound  Ridge,  495  chains  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  .  .  .  Variation  of  the  Cora  pan  N.  8°  86"  W.  from  the  true 
meridian.  The  above-described  map  of  Bedford  surveyed  and  Plotted  at 
the  request  of  James  McDonald,  Esq.,  of  Bedford.  By  Charles  Webb, 
surveyor,  Stamford,  November  A.D.  1797." 

The  northern  portion  of  the  line  in  question  was 
easily  found.  It  is  marked  by  an  old  and  substantial 
stone  wall,  running  (except  for  the  variation  of  the 
needle)  by  the  course  given  on  Webb's  map,  which 
he  doubtless  took  from  it.  For  nearly  two  miles  it 
extends  right  across  the  country,  without  regard  to 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  broken  only  by  two  highways, 
and  until  lately  with  not  even  a  bar-way  through  it. 
The  oldest  inhabitants,  when  questioned  about  its 
origin,  say,  "  It  has  always  been  there."  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  notable  landmark  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  Tradition  says  it  was  built  by  order 
of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  soon  after  the  Van  Cort- 
landt  Manor  was  granted. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  "  builded  better  than 
he  knew  ;"  for  he  built  it  as  the  boundary  line  between 
two  great  provinces.  It  was  in  June,  1697,  that  he  ob- 
tained his  manor  grant,  bounded  southerly  by  a  line 
beginning  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  and  running 
"  due  east  twenty  English  miles."  But  a  month 
previously  Bedford  had  obtained  her  patent  from  Con- 
necticut ;  and  so,  when  Van  Cortlandt's  surveyor, 
working  on  his  "due  east "  line,1  was  advancing 
through  Bedford,  he  was  doubtless  apprised  by  our 
settlers  that  he  was  on  Connecticut  soil.  No  use  to 
go  farther;  so  he  ran  his  line  around  the  north  side 
of  Bedford,  leaving  her  out  of  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Manor,  as  this  ancient  wall  has  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries silently  testified. 

The  wall  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  south  as 
where  the  ancient  manor  line  intersects  the  town 
boundary ;  but  the   west  line  of  the  town   is  traced 


I  Now  the  boundary  line  between  New  Castle  and  Yorktown.  I'ntil 
IMG  Si.mers  extended  s  jthward  to  this  line. 


with  sufficient  clearness  as  far  as  the  village  of  Mount 
Kisco.  The  heap  of  stones  mentioned  by  Webb  as 
the  "  S.  W.  Corner  "  remained  and  was  well  known 
by  those  residing  near,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  stones  were  removed  by  a  farmer.  The  spot  was 
identified,  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey  of  1879,  but 
all  attempts  to  make  the  manor  line,  duly  extended, 
strike  that  spot,  were  failures.  Such  a  line  falls  west 
of  the  accepted  boundary  along  that  part  of  the  town. 
An  attempt  was  made,  reversing  Webb's  course,  and 
working  from  the  south  end,  to  coincide  with  the 
manor  line  in  that  way,  but  the  line  so  run  reached 
the  Croton  River  several  hundred  feet  east  of  the 
manor  line,  and  parallel  with  it  for  its  whole  length, 
thus  establishing,  first,  the  correctness  of  the  work,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  the  boundary  between  the  two 
towns,  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  residents  of 
both,  for  so  long  a  time  "that  the  memory  of  man 
goeth  not  to  the  contrary,"  cannot  be  a  straight  line, 
as  it  appears  on  the  published  maps. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  is  accounted  for  as 
follows:  It  has  been  stated  that  the  patent  from  the 
colony  of  New  York  was  not  obtained  until  April, 
17ii4,  although  it  was  applied  for  in  1700,  and  was 
urged  with  persistence  and  anxiety  by  the  people 
during  the  time  intervening.  But  on  February  14, 
1701,  the  West  Patent  of  North  Castle  (which  then 
included  the  town  of  New  Castle)  was  granted  to 
Robert  Walters  and  his  nine  associates.  This  grant, 
probably  by  error  based  on  an  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  grants,  covered 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  territory  described  in  ths  a/i/di- 
cation  of  the  Bedford  people,  then  pending, — that  is, 
nearly  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  town.  Possi- 
bly this  was  a  reason  for  the  delay  which  so  worried 
the  Bedford  settlers.  The  bounds  of  the  West  Patent 
(so  far  as  they  effec  this  part  of  the  story)  are 
"bounded  northerly  by  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  and 
eastwardly  by  Bedford  line  of  three  miles  square." 
This  expression,  "  Bedford  three  miles  square."  as  has 
been  said  before,  meant  the  first  Bedford  Purchase,  or 
the  Hop  Ground.  The  error  of  Robert  Walters  and 
his  associates,  therefore,  was  in  bounding  the  West 
Patent  easterly  by  that  tract,  instead  of  by  the  whole 
town,  as  described  in  the  Connecticut  Patent  of  1(597. 
Their  boundary  on  the  north,  the  "  Manor  of  Cort- 
landt," was  correct,  and  they,  having  made  the  error  of 
supposing  the  west  line  of  "  Bedford  three  miles 
square"  to  be  the  west  boundary  of  Bedford,  natur- 
ally thought  that  the  manor  extended  as  far  eastward 
as  the  old  purchase.  This  tract  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  then  was,  by  royal 
patent,  situated  in  two  towns,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
was  a  part  of  Bedford,  and  was  never  claimed  by 
North  Castle.  The  quit-rent  to  the  crown,  payable 
yearly,  for  the  West  Patent  was  six  pounds  and  five 
shillings.  The  people  of  Bedford,  finding  it  burden 
enough  to  pay  the  quit-rent  due  by  the  terms  of  the 
Bedford  Patent,  and  feeling  the  injustice  of  paying  a 
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share  of  that  of  the  West  Patent,  to  which,  by  a 
blunder,  they  were  technically  liable,  refused  to  pay 
the  latter.  The  quit-rent  was  always  an  unwelcome 
tax.  Its  payment  was  often  neglected  or  delayed 
throughout  the  colony,  and  in  1762  the  Colonial 
Assembly  passed  an  act  for  collecting  the  quit-rents 
and  lor  the  sale  of  land,  if  necessary.  Charles  Clinton, 
Jonathan  Brown  and  Elisha  Budd  were  appointed 
commissioners,  and  Nathaniel  Merritt,  surveyor, 
under  this  act.  On  July  25, 1765,  they  met  and  laid 
out  all  that  part  of  the  above  recited  tract  (the 
AVest  Patent)  which  the  proprietors  had  not  sold,1 
which  part  is,  by  our  survey,  included  within  the 
limits  and  bounds  following:  "Beginning  at  a 
heap  of  stones  formerly  set  up  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  said  piece  of  land,  and  runs  thence 
north  19i  E.  8  chains  66  links  ;  75  East  140 
chains;  thence  South  39°  E.  6  chains  70  links; 
thence  south  89°  E.  11  chains  20  links  to  the  road 
th  it  leads  from  Bedford  to  North  Castle ;  thence 
along  said  road  north 
61°  30'  east  7  chains 
28  links  ;  thence  north 
75°  east  7  chains  50 
links ;  thence  north 
26°  W.  259  chains  to 
a  line  lately  run  for 
the  south  bounds  of 
the  manor  of  Cort- 
landt ;  thence  along 
said  line  south  87° 
north  144  chains  to  a 
stone  fence  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Widow  Sut- 
ton's land;1  thence 
south  12°  30'  east  107 
chains ;  thence  south 
33°  20'  east  34  chains 
20  links;  thence  south 
20°  30'  east  65  chains 

20  links;  thence  south  13°  E.  35  chains  40  links; 
thence  south  16°  east  43  chains  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  containing  4151  acres."  The  tract  was 
divided  into  sixteen  lots,  advertised  and  sold. 

This  description  and  map  are  copied  from  those  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany. 
The  survey,  on  both  the  south  and  west  town  boun- 
daries, between  Bedford  and  North  Castle,3  evidently 
followed  the  town  lines  as  then  understood,  and  as 
usage  and  ownership  had  established  them  during  the 
seventy  or  eighty  years  preceding.  No  official  sur- 
vey has  been  made  since,  and  this  is  probably  the 
most  correct  map  of  that  part  of  the  town  boundary 
now  in  existence. 

Military  History  and  Incidents. — The  fii>t  re- 
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i  Obviously  ttie  "  proprietors  had  not  solil  "  it  because  they  never  had 
a  good  title  to  it. 
-  The  stone  wall  before  mentioned. 

»  New  Castle  w  as  not  taken  from  North  Castle  uutil  1798. 


corded  military  achievement  of  which  this  to.vn  was 
the  scene  occurred  in  February,  1684,  during  the 
Dutch  and  Indian  War,  when  the  Indian  village  south- 
east of  the  present  village  of  Bedford  was  burned  by 
Captain  John  Underbill,  and  several  hundred  of  the 
Indians  butchered,  the  pious  historian  of  the  time  ob- 
serving, "the  Lord  having  collected  the  most  of  our 
enemies  there  to  celebrate  some  peculiar  festival." 
The  place  was  the  plain  below  the  cliff,  near  the  old 
school-house.  As  the  causes  which  led  to  this  unfor- 
tunate event  are  fully  discussed  in  another  chapter  it 
is  not  necessary  further  to  refer  to  them  here.  Its  re- 
sult was  to  weaken  and  intimidate  the  surviving  In- - 
dians,  so  that  w  hen  our  settlers  made  their  acquaint- 
ance, about  thirty-five  years  afterward,  they  were 
disposed  to  be  friendly.  Disagreements  may  have 
arisen,  which  threatened  to  become  serious,  and  it  was 
such  a  contingency,  perhaps,  that  led  the  town  to 
vote,  April  15,  1700,  to  "agree,  that  if  they  fortify,  it 
3hall  be  John  Holmes,  Sen'rs.,  house,  and  ye  house 
y'  was  Joshua  Webb's,  desesed."  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  became  necessary  to  fortify,  and  soon 
after  this  date  we  find  their  commercial  relations  with 
the  Indians  unbroken. 

That  some  of  our  ancestors  had  a  desire  for  military 
glory  and  sought  to  gratify  it  by  joining  the  expedi- 
tion which  captured  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land, in  1745,  is  not  very  gloriously  indicated  by  the 
following  warrant,  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the 
ancestors  of  John  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  now  of  Lewisboro  : 

"  Westchester  County,  ss.  To  the  Constable  of  Bedford,  Greeting : 
I'urseuent  to  ye  order  of  counsill  of  this  Colony,  you  are  hereby,  in  his 
maj.'s  name,  Required  to  take,  apprehend  all  or  any  of  yo  souldiers, 
if  to  be  found,  that  foliated  themselves  in  his  maj.'s  service  in  a  Expe- 
dition against  Canada,  and  now  have  deserted  sd  service,  and  them  safely 
convay  to  ye  Keeper  of  his  niaj.'s  goal  at  Westchestei  who  is  hereby 
required  to  receive  him  or  them  into  close  custody,  and  them  safely  to 
keep  until  notice  thereof  be  given  to  ye  officers  under  whome  they  In- 
listed,  or  until  some  other  particular  orders  be  given  concerning  them. 
And  in  your  BO  doing  this  shall  be  your  warent.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  at  Bedford,  this  16th  of  September,  in  ye  twentieth  year  of  his 
maj.'s  Reign,  A..D.  1746. 

"  John  Holmes. 
"John  Mili.ku." 

The  signers  were  probably  town  officers.* 
In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  of  which  the  Lou- 
isburg expedition  may  be  considered  an  initial  step, 
the  town  took  a  part.   James  Holmes,  son  of  John 
Holmes,5  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  above  war- 

*  John  Holmes  was  a  son  of  John  Holmes,  of  Beverly.  It  is  not  clear, 
though  it  is  likely,  that  he  was  town  clerk  at  the  date  of  this  paper.  He 
certainly  was  from  1732  to  1740.  The  office  was  held  by  Reuben 
Holmes  from  1747  to  175U.  He  was  succeoded  by  another  John  Holmea, 
who  gave  place  again  to  the  John  Holmes  in  question,  in  1761.  He 
continued  in  the  office  until  his  death,  by  small  pox,  in  17(>:i,  holding, 
at  the  same  time,  the  positions  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  captain  in  the 
militia.  He  was  also  an  elder  iu  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
succeeded  as  tow  n  clerk  by  his  sou,  James  Holmes,  who  held  the  office 
till  1774. 

=  The  information  which  the  said  James  Holmes  has,  regarding  the 
life  and  standing  in  society  of  his  grandfather,  John  Holmes,  is  quite 
limited,  he  having  died,  although  at  an  advanced  age,  still  many  years 
since.  But  in  respect  to  his  father,  John  Holmes,  he  can  with  assurance 
observe  that  no  man  sustained  a  fairer  character. — "  Life  of  James 
Holmes,"  Xew  Haven,  1815. 
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rant,  volunteered  in  1757,  being  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  went  against  Canada.  In  1758  lie  received 
enlisting  orders  and  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and 
fought  under  Abercrombie  at  the  battle  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  The-  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  and  served  with  reputation  till  the  final 
conquest  of  Canada,  in  17(i0.  He  then  returned  to 
Bedford,  became  a  farmer,  succeeded  his  father  as 
town  clerk,  and  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia. 
When  the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  which  had  been  brewing  for  several 
years,  culminated  in  1775,  and  a  Provincial  Conven- 
tion met  at  New  York,  he  was  sent  as  member  from 
Westchester,  but  did  not  attend.  "He  was  looked 
upon  with  rather  a  doubtful  eye,  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Loyalist.  He  was  a  moderate  man  and  heartily 
wished  for  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  His  real  sentiments  were  shortly  put  to 
the  test.  His  ambition,  perhaps,  prevailed.  War 
was  declared,  an  army  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  Can- 
ada invaded.  Holmes  was  offered  a  regiment.  He 
accepted  it,  went  with  Montgomery,  was  at  the  siege 
of  St.  John's,  at  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  at  the 
attempt  to  storm  Quebec.  The  rebels  being  driven 
out  of  Canada,  Holmes  resigned  his  regiment  and  re- 
turned to  North  Castle  [Bedford]. 

"Theeampaign  of  1776  beingas  favorable  to  Britain 
as  prejudicial  to  rebellion,  Holmes  thought  the  war 
at  an  end,  left  the  rebel  country,  took  refuge  within 
the  British  lines  and  renewed  his  oaths  of  allegiance. 
He  also  took  a  pardon  from  the  commissioners  for 
restoring  peace.  He  lived  within  the  British  lines 
until  1779,  when,  finding  the  British  affairs  growing 
worse  and  worse,  he  privately  left  Long  Island,  went 
into  the  rebel  country,  applied  to  the  rebel  Governor, 
offered  to  abjure  his  sovereign  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  States.  Clinton,  the  rebel  Governor,  treated 
him  with  great  contempt,  refused  to  receive  his  sub- 
mission, called  him  a  deserter  from  the  cause  and  one 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  usage,  perhaps,  was  not  im- 
proper for  a  person  guilty  of  such  tergiversation.1 

The  minutes  of  town-meetings  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  are  lost,  having  been  destroyed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  when  the  village  was  burned  during  the 
war.  This  loss  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  it  would 
have  interested  us  to  know  what  action  our  ancestors 
took  during  those  times  when  all  the  colonies  were 
in  excitement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  town,  a 
stronghold  of  religious  liberty  from  the  beginning, - 
was  intensely  opposed  to  the  acts  of  oppression  which 
emanated  from  the  British  Parliament,  against  the 
earnest  remonstrance  of  its  wisest  and  worthiest  nuin- 


>  From  the  "History  of  Ni'W  York  luring  the  Revolutionary  War," 
written  by  Judge  Tlioinas  Join's,  of  QaaUf  County,  between  17*2  and 
17'.!.',  ami  published  1h7'.p,  nniler  the  auspices  of  the  "  New  York  Historical 
Society,"  edited  by  Edward  F.  de  Luuccy,— a  Loyalist  account  of  the 
buhjccl  of  which  it  treats. 

•  "Hi  was  a  Presbyterian,  and,  of  course,  a  flaming  Ite|)iihlirnn." 
li History  of  Sew  York  tlui  imj  Otc  ii*  volutu>nory  llur,"  by  Tltomu*  Jones. 


hers.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  town  went  early  into 
the  service,  some  becoming  commissioned  officers, 
whose  commissions  are  still  preserved  by  their  de- 
scendants. Here  and  there,  however,  were  Tories, 
friendships  and  families  being  sundered  by  division 
of  sentiment— love  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  de- 
votion to  the  King,  or  at  least  a  halting  hope  of  rec- 
onciliation, on  the  other.  The  Loyalists,  however, 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  where  the  antecedents  of  the  people  had  been 
different,  and  where  they  were  more  exposed  to 
British  influences.  Some  of  them  remained  at  home, 
while  others  abandoned  their  property  and  took  ref- 
uge within  the  British  lines,  and  sought  to  return 
after  the  war.  But  they  were  not  welcomed.  At  the 
town-meeting,  April  7,  1784,  held  in  the  new  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  on  the  hill,  it  was  "voted, 
thatno  persons  that  have  been  over  to  the  enemy  shall 
come  into  the  town  to  reside;  if  any  have  already 
come  in,  they  are  to  be  imediately  drove  out.  Voted, 
that  Richard  Sackett,  James  Trowbridge,  Silvenus 
Reynolds,  John  Banks,  Jun'r,  Captain  St.  John,  Eli 
Tyler,  Gabriel  Higgins,  John  Miller  ye  3d,  E/.ekiel 
Newman,  Cornelius  Clark,  Abijah  Holmes  and  Abram 
Holly  be  a  committee  to  cary  the  above  resolution 
into  execution." 

This  vigorous  resolution  was  to  some  degree  en- 
forced. Certain  of  the  Tories  were  banished  and 
their  farms  confiscated  ;  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  Nova  Scotia,  while  others  lived  and  died  here,  but 
never  regained  the  respect  or  confidence  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  town  was  on  the  border  of  the  neutral  ground 
and  was  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  both  from  the 
occasional  presence  of  British  soldiers  and  from  the 
sudden  raids  of  the  Cowboys  and  Skinners.  The  great 
calamity  of  the  war  was  the  burning  of  the  village  by 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  under  Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Banastre  Tarleton,  July  2, 1779. 

One  object  of  the  expedition  was,  probably,  to 
capture  Major  Kbenezer  Lockwood,  of  Pound ridgd 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  forwhose  head  a 
prize  of  forty  guineas  had  been  offered,  but  the  general 
purpose  of  it  is  accounted  tor  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
instructions  from  the  British  ministry  to  make  the 
rebellious  people  feel  the  utmost  severity  of  war.5 

Tarleton  left  his  camp  at  Mile  Square,  near  the 
present  village  of  West  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  town  of 
Yonkers,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
previous,  and  arrived  at  Poundridge  by  way  of  New 
Castle  Corner  (now  called)  and  Bedford,  during  the 

3  "  The  British  army  overran  the  whole  cotiutj  of  Westchester.  If  ever 
two  parties  met.  the  rebels  were  always  defeated.  The  tow  ns  of  Itedford, 
Salem,  North  Castle,  a  number  of  reputable  farm-houses  in  different 
parts,  and  about  ten  sacred  edifices  of  every  denomination  of  I'rotestmnU 
were  burned.  J\V hat  end  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  answered  I  never 
could  devise."— From  the  "  History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  lty  Thomas  Jones,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Province,"  written  before  1702,  remained  in  ^ISS.  till  1870,  when  pub- 
!  lishod  by  New  York  Histories.!  Society. 
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forenoon  of  July  2d.  Here  he  was  eon  fronted  by 
Colonel  Elisha  Sheldon  with  ninety  cavalry,  and 
Major  Leavenworth  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
untrained  militia.  "  Sheldon  in  his  report  estimates 
the  number  of  the  British  at  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
while  Tarleton  gives  'about  two  hundred.'  As  he  re- 
ports seventy  of  the  light  hussars,  and  mentions  four 
other  regiments  from  which  he  had  selected  his  men 
(probably  in  equal  proportions)  his  estimate  '  about 
two  hundred '  would  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  embrace 
the  number  given  by  Sheldon.  Before  so  superior  a 
force  of  picked  soldiers  the  Americans  had  to  retreat 
precipitately."  1  Tarleton,  after  routing  them  and 
taking  a  few  prisoners,  burned  their  camp  equipage, 
plundered  and  burned  the  dwelling  of  Major  Lock- 
wood,  whom  he  had  failed  to  capture,  and  burned  the 
meeting-house.  Retreating  toward  Bedford,  he  was 
harassed  by  Sheldon's  cavalry,  aided  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  by  the  time  he  reached  Bedford  they  made 
it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he  threatened  to  burn 
the  village  unless  they  desisted.  "  They  interpreted 
my  mild  proposal  wrong,  imputing  it  to  fear/'  says 
Tarleton  in  his  report.  "  They  persisted  in  firing  till 
the  torch  stopped  their  progress,  after  which  notashot 
was  fired."  The  tradition  is  that  only  one  house  was 
left  standing  after  this  raid,  and  that  was  pulled  down 
a  few  years  ago.  The  house  where  Benjamin  Hayes 
kept  a  tavern,  owned  by  Colonel  James  Holmes,  and 
standing  where  William  Raymond  lately  resided,  was 
among  those  burned.  The  Presbyterian  Church  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  blacksmith-shop  is  now, 
of  course,  did  not  escape.  Tarleton  retreated  by  the 
White  Plains  road,  burning  several  farm-houses  in 
Bedford  and  North  Castle  as  he  went,  among  them 
that  of  .John  Ferris.  They  entered  the  house  of 
Daniel  Ferris  to  burn  it,  but  finding  the  lire  out,  went 
to  a  log-house  a  short  distance  away,  and  were  re- 
turning with  a  fire-brand  when  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  party  of  six  Americans  concealed  near  the  house, 
among  the  trees.  The  man  who  carried  the  brand 
was  wounded  and  was  carried  away  by  his  comrades, 
and  the  house  was  then  saved.'2  It  seems  to  have  been 
currently  believed  in    Bedford  after   the  war  that 

I  Colonel  James  Holmes  accompanied  the  expedition, 
one  story  being  that  the  single  house  permitted  to  re- 
main belonged  to  him,  and  another  being  that  he 
caused  his  own  house  to  be  burned,  expecting,  in  the 
event  of  final  success  by  the  British,  to  be  paid  for  it. 
But  the  truth  probably  is  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair.    The  corps  of  Westchester  County 

I  Refugees  are  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  expedition, 
nor  was  he  its  lieutenant-colonel  until  1781. 3 

Aside  from  his  shifty  course  in  political  matters,  he 

1  Addresses  of  Rev.  Lea  Luquer  before  the  Westchester  County  His- 
torical Society,  Juue,  1878. 

2 Related  by  Mrs.  William  Benedict,  of  Pleasantville,  a  descendant  of 
Daniel  Ferris. 

3 In  the  spring  of  1778  "he  was  made  prisoner  ....  ordered  to  the 
guard-house  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a  captain's  company.  He  soon 
made  an  escape  from  the  severe  treatment  he  received,  and  went  within 


had  the  reputation  of  being  an  "honest,  worthy, 
humane,  friendly  man,"  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  to  lead  an  attack  on  his  native  town;  His 
own  account  of  his  whereabouts  at  the  time  also  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  general  impression  was  errone- 
ous. Nor  is  it  likely  that  Tarleton  would  have  lost 
his  way  in  going  from  Bedford  to  Poundridge  if 
Holmes  had  been  in  his  company,  as  he  reported  that 
he  did.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  bad  notoriety 
attached  to  Holmes'  name  in  this  matter  is  due  more 
to  his  conspicuous  position,  and  the  general  detesta- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  at  the  time  than  in  any 
facts  whichtcan  now  be  ascertained. 

"On  this  raid  Tarleton  not  only  carried  off  arms 
and  helmets  from  Sheldon's  cam]),  but  secured  some 
very  important  papers,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Washington  to  Major  Tallmadge,  who  was  posted  at 
Bedford,  dated  July  5,  1771) : 

"Sir: 

The  loss  of  your  papers  was  a  most  unlucky  accident,  and  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  keep  papers  of  any  consequence  at  an  advance  post.  I 
beg  J  "U  will  take  care  to  guard  against  tin-  like  in  futrre. 

"'The  person  who  is  most  endangered  by  the  acquisition  of  your  letter 
is  one  II.,  who  lives  not  far  from  the  Bowery  on  the  Island  of  New 
York.  I  wish  you  would  endeavor  to  give  him  the  speediest  notice  of 
what  has  happened.  My  anxiety  on  his  account  is  great.  If  he  is 
really  the  man  he  has  been  represented  to  be,  he  will  in  all  probability 
fall  a  sacrifice. " 

"  There  are  good  reasons  for  inferring  that  this  1  II  1  was  Klisha  Holmes,- 
who  was  one  of  Washington's  most  confidential  spies,  and  who  died  in 
Ili'dtVird  about  thirty-rive  yearsago.  He  was  allowed  t<>  take  a  command 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  was  entrusted  by  Washington  with  the 
minor  military  movements,  in  order  that  he  might  give  information  to 
the  English  and  thus  prove  the  value  of  his  services.  Happening  to  be 
in  New  York  City  in  June,  he  heard  of  an  iutended  movement  against 
Bedford,  his  native  village.  As  there  was  no  time  to  communicate  with 
Washington,  he  sent  tothe  American  commandant  at  Bedford  a  dispatch 
signed  '  E.  H.'  As  the  handwriting  was  unknown  to  the  officer,  he 
forwarded  the  note  immediately  to  Washington,  who  '  ■  is  then  in  the 
Highlands.  On  receiving  it,  he  wrote  on  it  in  pencil,  '  Believe  all  that 
E.  H.  tells  you,  George  Washington,'  and  ordered  the  courier  to  return 
with  the  utmost  speed.  It  was  this  dispatch  which  Washington  feared 
would  endanger  the  life  of  his  friend.  It  seems  that  H.,  a  few  days 
after  Tarletou's  expedition,  wits  summoned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
after  asking  several  questions  in  a  general  way,  suddenly  presented  the 
note  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  handwriting,  and  who  K.  II.  was, 
'  It  is  Elijah  Hadden,  the  spy  you  hanged  yesterday  at  Powles'  Hook,' 
was  the  quick  answer.    His  coolness  and  ready  wit  saved  his  life."4 


the  British  lines,  where  he  remained  about  a  mouth,  and  then  went  to 
the  south  ]  ar;  of  Long  Island,  where  he  remained  inactive  till  the  year 
1779  ;  then,  hearing  that  his  brother  at  Bedford  had  died,  he  repaired 
within  the  American  lines,  put  himself  within  the  power  of  t  lie  American 
army,  and  by  order  of  Governor  Clinton  was  escorted  to  the  jail  in 
Poughkeepsie,  and  put  into  close  confinement  and  there  continued  until 
July,  1780.  He  then  made  an  escape,  was  betrayed  in  about  fire  days 
and  committed  to  the  dungeon,  where  he  remained  thirteen  weeks  ;  was 
then  let  out  of  the  dungeon,  but  continued  in  prison  until  July,  1781, 
during  which  time  ho  was  not  admitted  to  bail,  notwithstanding  ample 
security  was  offered.  He  then  made  his  escape  again  and  went  within 
the  British  lines.  During  his  confinement  his  estate  was  confiscated. 
He  was  now  destitute  of  property,  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  corps  of  West- 
chester County  refugees.-' 

From  "  A  Short  Account  of  the  Descent  and  Life  of  James  Holmes,  .Esq., 
communicated  by  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  daughters  and  their  de. 
scendants.and  committed  to  writing  by  a  friend,"  New  Haven,  1815.  (Re- 
printed in  Jones's  "  History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War") 

•  From  "Tarletou's  Raid  through  Bedford  in  17711.  "  Address  before 
the  Westchester  County  Historical  Society,  June,  1878,  by  Rev.  Lea 
Luquer,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  Bedford. 
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Throughout  this  period  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  from  the  sudden  raids  of 
the  enemy,  and  were  often  comforted  hy  the  presence 
of  detachments  of  American  troops.  The  army  of 
Rochamheau  passed  through  the  town  in  1781,  on 
their  way  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Highlands,  and  a 
portion  of  it  remained  here  for  several  days.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  the  cavalry,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  en- 
camped on  the  farm  owned  till  his  death  by  the  late 
Henry  Robertson,  and  then  owned  by  his  father.1 

The  house  of  Daniel  Ferris,  south  of  the  village  of 
Bedford,  was  taken  possession  of  by  British  offi- 
cers  and  soldiers  at  one  time  during  the  war  and  used 
by  them,  together  with  its  furniture,  during  their  stay 
in  the  neighborhood.    At  that  time  they 

"  captured  a  deserter  whom  they  punished  by  running  the  gauntlet 

through  a  double  row  of  soldiers,  receiving  thirty-Dine  stripes,  The 

inner  row  of  soldi 61*8  stood  with  lashes  in  their  hands,  the  outer  row 
with  swords.  When  the  man  was  ready  for  the  race  an  English  shilling 
was  placed  between  his  teeth,  and  was  dented  by  his  sufferings.  He  was 
carried  into  the  house  and  lay  in  a  helpless  condition  for  three  weeks, 
lie  finally  recovered.  This  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  Bedford,  on 
the  tlat  meadow,  north  side  of  Ooman  Brook,  on  the  east  bide  of  the 
road  leading  from  White  Plains  to  Bedford.  "2 

The  War  of  1812  found  two  uniformed  companies 
in  the  town,  one  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery. 
These  both  went,  with  drafts  from  the  three  militia 
companies  of  the  town,  to  the  defense  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  then  threatened  by  the  British  fleet,  and 
were  stationed  at  Brooklyn  for  several  months.  So 
far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain,  the  only  one  of  these 
veterans  now  living  is  Mr.  Zebulon  Reynolds,  of 
Mount  Kisco.  During  the  late  Civil  War  the  town 
was  early  represented  in  the  field.  Meetings  were 
held  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  town  was  earnestly  patriotic.  It  has  not 
been  practicable  to  obtain  lists  of  those  who  volun- 
teered from  this  town.  They  were  numerous,  and 
were  distributed  among  many  regiments.  Several 
died  in  battle  or  by  disease  contracted  in  camp,  and 
their  record  is  that  of  the  record  of  their  noble  com- 
rades all  over  the  country.  Later  on  in  the  course  of 
the  war  the  ladies  of  the  town  contributed  nobly  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions. 
Meetings  were  held  at  various  houses,  and  by  sys- 
tematic and  continued  industry,  large  quantities  of 
hospital  supplies  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war. 
When  the  time  came  that  volunteers  were  no  longer 
easily  obtained,  the  town  provided  for  paying  boun- 
ties for  volunteers,  and  for  taking  care  of  their  fami- 
lies in  their  absence.  When  drafts  were  ordered,  spe- 
cial meetings  were  frequently  held,  and  money  was 

'  "On  the  morning  of  the  'Jd  of  June,  17*1,  the  grenadiers  and  chas- 
seurs of  the  regiment  of  Boorhonnais  left  Itidgcbnry  for  Bedford,  which 
they  readied  after  a  hard  march  across  a  hilly  country,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles.  At  Bedford  this  detachment  made  a  junction  with  the 
legion  of  banana,  which  had  until  this  point  marched  on  the  left  Hank 
of  the  army,  hut  now  took  u  strong  position  beyond  Bedford."  —  Magn 
tine  of  Ameru-nn  Ili»tt>rtt,  January,  1S80. 

I Betated  by  Mrs  William  Benedict,  of  l'lcasaiitville,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Kerrls. 


voted  to  pay  the  commutation  of  those  drafted  or  to 
provide  substitutes  for  them.  Town  bonds  were  issued 
from  time  t<>  time  by  the  supervisors  of  the  town 3 
aggregating  about  $75,000,  all  of  which  were  paid  off 
year  by  year  as  they  became  due.  The  last  were  paid 
about  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Civil  and  Official  Histoky. — In  the  early 
times  the  most  important  office  in  the  town  was  that 
of  town  clerk.  Whatever  interest  this  or  any  his- 
torical sketch  may  possess  is  due  to  the  faithful  and 
painstaking  men  who  preserved  for  us,  often  in 
labored  and  unaccustomed  handwriting,  and  in 
(plaint  and  awkward  phrase,  not  only  the  votes  and 
enactments  of  our  ancestors,  but  even  their  ideas  and 
peculiarities.  It  is  most  fascinating  to  trace  "be- 
tween the  lines"  of  these  blurred  and  ancient  records 
the  changes  of  thought  and  habit,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
little  ambitions,  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  thrift 
and  the  evidences  of  successes  and  failures.  As  we 
attempt  to  "  recall  and  reconstruct  the  past,"  by 
the  aid  of  these  early  scribes,  we  come  to  feel  almost 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  relinquish 
their  society  with  regret.  Among  those  especially 
worthy  of  our  appreciation  are  Abraham  Ambler, 
Zachariah  Roberts,  John  Copp,  Cornelius  Seely, 
Zachariah  Mills,  John  Holmes,  Reuben  Holmes  and 
James  Holmes.  Those  in  later  years  who  have  held 
the  office  longest  and  fitted  it  best  were  Benjamin 
Isaacs  and  Jabez  Robertson. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  Abraham  Ambler  was  the  first  incumbent, 
having  been  designated  by  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, and  it  would  appear  that  the  office  con- 
tinued to  be  filled  by  that  authority,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  justices  being  elected  at  the  annual  town- 
meetings  of  that  period.  It  was  customary  to  elect  a 
messenger  and  constable  for  the  Town  Court,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  justice's  court  was 
one  of  some  dignity.4  There  is  no  record,  however, 
giving  us  any  information  of  this,  and  our  only  record 
of  the  names  of  the  early  justices  is  where  they  ap- 
pear as  taking  acknowledgments  of  deeds.  Joseph 
Theal  held  the  office  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
town.  Roberts  became  justice  in  1702,  and  held  the 
office  till  his  death,  in  1707  or  1708.  Many  deeds  were 
acknowledged  before  him  as  justice  and  recorded  by 
him  as  town  clerk.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Bay  ley,  before  whom  John  Copp  took  the  oath  as 
town  clerk,  April  30, 1708.  After  this  time  the  record 
became  obscure,  for  the  reason  that  many  deeds  are 
recorded  without  acknowledgment,  anil  later  it  was 
the  practice  to  acknowledge  them  before  a  judge  of  a 

Court  of  Record. 

Caleb  Haight  was  the  first  justice  elected  at  townj 

•  B.  I.  Ambler,  1801-43:  James  Wood,  18M-65  :  II.  1).  Kolwrtson  for 
as  Tend  years  after. 

*The  small  stream  flowing  through  the  valley,  between  the  village 
and  the  seminary,  was  known  from  a  very  early  date  as  "Whipping" 
Post  Brook."  Perhaps  this  term  commemorates  the  method  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  early  justices. 
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meeting  in  the  town,  in  1830.  Jabez  Robertson  was 
chosen  the  following  year. 

Those  who  have  held  the  office  the  longest  in  later 
years  are  Jabez  Robertson,  Jared  P.  Hoyt,  Myron  13. 
Silkinan  and  Moses  W.  Fish. 

The  office  of  supervisor,  as  now  constituted,  did  not 
exist  under  the  early  government.  There  was  an 
office  of  that  name,  to  which  Zachariah  Robo  ts  was 
chosen  in  1693  and  John  Miller  in  1703,  but  there  is 
no  other  mention  of  it  in  the  early  years,  and  its 
duties  are  not  known  to  the  writer.  The  important 
positions  then  were  "  towne's  men"  (the  selectmen 
of  New  England  at  present),  assessor,  collector,  sur- 
veyor, and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  fence-viewer  and 
"  pounders."  Each  year  the  fence  viewers  were 
enjoined  "  to  find  defects  with  moderation,"  and 
pound-masters  were  a  serious  necessity,  when  the 
whole  tillable  lands  of  a  town  were  enclosed  by 
a  single  fence.  The  record  of  town  meetings  is  com- 
plete since  the  one  held  April  6,  1784,  "  at  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house."  1 

This  meeting 

"  Made  choice  of  Zebadiah  Mills,  Moderator, 
also,  Philip  Leek,  Town  Clerk 
Do.  Peter  Fleming,  Supervisor. 
Do.  Lemuel  Light,  Constable  and  Collector. 
.Tames  McDonald,  Esqr.,  his  Surety. 
"  Made  choice  of  Philip  Leek,  one  of  y*  Assessors. 
Do.  Richard  Sacket,  one  other. 
Do.  John  Miller,  one  other. 
Do.  Ephraim  Raymond,  one  other. 
11  Made  choice  of  James  McDonald,  -\ 

and  Eli  Taylor,  >•    Commissioners  of  the  Roads, 

and  Zebadiah  Mill-,  J 
"Made  choice  of  Nathan  Canfield,  Pounder,  as  usual." 

The  list  closes  with  the  names  of  eight  fence- 
viewers  and  thirty-one  highway  masters. 

In  1807  David  Miller  was  elected  supervisor,  and 
held  the  office  twenty- six  years.  Henry  Robertson 
succeeded  him,  continuing  in  the  position  fourteen 
years.  Since  that  time  no  one  individual  has  held 
the  place  so  long  as  either  of  the  above. 

The  civil  history  of  Bedford,  during  those  two  ceti- 
turies  of  her  existence  has  been  an  honorable  one. 
The  administration  of  town  affairs,  while  careful  and 
economical,  has  always  been  directed  for  the  interest 
of  the  people.  The  town  has  not  lost  a  dollar  by 
defaulting  officers  or  by  other  breaches  of  trust.  Her 
citizens  have  always  been  of  excellent  reputation  for 
morality,  intelligence  and  rectitude.  They  have 
from  time  to  time  occupied  nearly  every  position  of 
trust  in  the  county,  and  have  frequently  been  chosen 
to  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  twice  happened  that 
each  branch  of  the  Legislature  had  at  the  same  time, 
for  its  presiding  officer,  a  native  of  this  town.2 

Bedford  has  been  represented   in   the   Halls  of 


1  The  minutes  of  town  meetings  between  1722  and  1784  are  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  when  the  village  was 
burned,  during  the  Revolution. 

2W.  H.  Robertson,  President  of  the  Senate;  James  W.  Uusted. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


Congress  *  and  Foreign  Courts;4  she  has  exerted  her 
full  influence  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war 
times,  and  her  public  men,  as  well  as  her  private 
citizens,  have  been  respected  for  their  integrity  and 
for  their  faithful  discharge  of  public  duty. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Bedford  thirteen  places  of 
worship — three  Presbyterian,  at  Bedford  Village, 
Mount  Kisco  and  Katonah  ;  four  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, at  Bedford  Village,  Katonah,  Chestnut  Ridge 
and  Bedford  Station ;  one  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
one  Baptist,  situated  a  mile  north  of  Bedford  Village  ; 
two  Roman  Catholic,  at  Mount  Kisco  and  Bedford 
Village;  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Mount 
Kisco,  and  the  Bethany  Union  Chapel,  two  miles 
from  Bedford  on  the  road  to  Cross  River.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mount  Kisco  is 
in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  standing  very  near  the 
town  line,  and  a  large  part  of  its  congregation  are 
Bedford  people. 

The  First  Presbyteriax  Church  of  Bedford 
had  its  origin  in  the  strong  religious  sentiment  which 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Puritan  settlers. 
Obeying  the  injunction  of  the  General  Court,  one  of 
their  very  first  acts  was  to  provide  a  suitable  house  lot 
for  their  future  minister  and  a  site  for  the  meeting- 
house. For  several  years  the  history  of  the  town  and 
the  history  of  the  church  are  inseparable.  At  the 
same  meeting  "  the  town  by  major  vote  "  chose  their 
local  officers,  offered  a  bounty  for  wolves,  and  levied 
the  "  yearly  reate  "  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

At  this  early  date  the  church  in  Bedford  was  not,  it 
is  true,  under  the  form  of  government  known  now  as 
Presbyterian,  for  there  was  no  Presbytery  organized  in 
this  country  until  170o.  "But  they  were  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  larger  sense  in  which  that  name  was  used 
from  the  beginning  among  the  Connecticut  churches. 
The  ecclesiastical  system  that  prevailed  in  Con- 
necticut was  one  that  bore  a  close  affinity  with  the 
Presbyterian  order,  and  that  was  frequently  desig- 
nated, even  at  a  very  early  day,  Presbyterian.  .  .  . 
The  principal  friends  and  patrons  of  this  colony  in 
England  from  the  beginning,  and  many  of  those  who 
came  over  to  settle  here,  were  avowed  Presbyterians. 
.  .  .  Thus  there  was  much  to  justify  the  usage,  in 
accordance  with  which,  from  early  times,  and  down 
to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  churches  of 
Connecticut  have  been  familiarly  styled  Presbyterian. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  designation  of  the  Bed- 
ford Church  from  the  beginning."3  In  December. 
1681,  the  town  called  "mr.  priddon,  of  Gemeco " 


»W.  H.  Robertson,  18(>7-68. 

i  Hon.  John  Jay,  Minister  to  Austria. 

5  From  "  History  of  Bedford  Church.  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Cole, 
bration  of  the  Two  hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bedford.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  March  22, 
1881,  by  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D."  A  most  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution,  not  only  to  the  history  of  this  church  but  also  to  that  of 
the  town  and  county. 
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(Jamaica,  L.  I.)  to  be  their  minister,  designating 
Captain  Theale  "  to  goe  to  nir.  priddon  to  declare 
theire  mind,  and  Abraham  Ambler  "  to  write  to  Mr. 
priddon  in  their  name  and  behalf." 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  John  Prudden  came  to 
Bedford  and  preached  here  for  sometime.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Prudden,  -  of  Jamaica,  con- 
tinued the  Minister  of  that  town  for  ten  full  years 
from  the  date  of  his  call  in  1676.  Bedford  remained 
for  three  years  without  a  resident  minister."  1  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  was  the  practice  of  the  people  to 
designate  one  of  their  own  number  "  to  carry  on  the 
Lord's  day,"  among  whom  were  John  Holmes,  Abra- 
ham Ambler,  John  Wescot,  Zachariah  Roberts,  Cor- 
nelius Seely  and  Daniel  Jones.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  Thomas  Denhain  or  Dunham.  He  died 
here,  and  is  buried  in  the  ancient  grave-yard  at  the 
foot  of  Bates'  Hill,  doubtless  with  many  of  his  par- 
ishioners, whose  graves  are  unmarked  and  unknown. 

When  the  town  came  under  the  government  of 
New  York,  in  1700,  our  people  found  themselves  in 
the  parish  of  Rye  itistead  of  the  parish  of  Stamford. 
The  Provincial  Assembly  had,  in  1693,  passed  an 
"  Act  for  Settling  a  Ministry  in  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York  "  and  in  three  adjacent  counties.  One 
of  the  parishes  mentioned  in  this  act  included  Rye, 
Mamaroneck  and  Bedford.  No  particular  church 
was  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
assembly  which  passed  it,  save  one,  were  Dissenters. 
But  the  Governor  of  the  province,  who  was  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  made  every  effort 
to  execute  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  that  church. 
The  third  minister,  John  Jones,  hesitated  to  accept 
the  call  of  the  Bedford  people,  fearing  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  conduct  his  ministry  without  unpleas- 
antly encountering  the  government  of  the  province. 
The  people  had  met  in  town-meeting  and  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly  to  exempt  them  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1093,  and  had  Jacobus  Van  Cort- 
tondt  convey  their  message,  but  in  vain.  Rye,  being 
then  without  a  minister,  had  for  the  time  yielded,  and 
the  Propagation  Society  sent  Mr.  Thomas  Pritehard 
to  be  their  missionary  at  Rye  and  Bedford.  On  his 
arrival  here  he  found  most  violent  opposition.  Headed 
by  Justice  Zachariah  Roberts  the  people  had  voted  | 
in  town-meeting  not  to  pay  Mr.  Pritehard  his  salary, 
and  Mr.  Jones  was  fearless  and  unceasing  in  his  war-  , 
fare  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  Governor  was  finally  obliged  to  i 
come  to  the  defense  of  his  missionary.  Jones  was 
compelled  to  give  bonds  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  thi'  court  and  Roberts  was  left  in  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff    This  was  in  May,  170")."-'  Disgusted 


>  Halrd's  History  of  Hedford  Church. 

2 Oil  June  1\,  1 7u's  Huberts  uud  his  wife  mild  to  I'litrliaid  fur  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  three  hundred  acres  in  the  north wert  corner  pur- 
chase- ;  "one  hundred  and  tell  rods  northward  along  the  Indian  |mth 
which  leads  to  Muscoota,  and  thence  runs  Hem  ward  on  the  Mid  path  in 
length  one  hundred  rods,"  etc.    This  was  a  curious  transaction,  c  n-  I 


with  that  sort  of  life  Mr.  Jones  left  Bedford  within  a 
few  months.  Another  effort  was  then  made  by  the 
people  to  be  released  from  the  maladministration  of 
the  act  of  1093.  Being  again  refused  by  Lord  Corn- 
bury  they  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  for  fifteen  years 
were  without  a  minister.  "  They  were  taxed  year  by 
year  for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionary at  Rye,  twenty  miles  off,  the  constable  of  the 
town  being  required  to  collect  the  quota  assessed  upon 
this  part  of  the  missionary's  parish,"  and  pay  the 
amount  in  half-yearly  instalments  to  the  church  war- 
dens.3  This  continued  till  the  Revolution,  the  tax 
constantly  increasing  from  about  twelve  pounds  per 
year  in  1710  to  ninety-nine  pounds  in  1776. 

Among  the  nineteen  ministers  of  this  church,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been 
several  who  are  worthy  of  special  mention  for  their 
exceptional  ability  and  character.  The  brief  limits 
of  these  pages  permit  reference  to  but  one — the  fourth 
pastor,  Rev.  William  Tennent,  "  that  eminent  man, 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  Presbyterianisin,  and  of  evangelical  religion 
in  this  country.  It  was  probably  under  Mr.  Ten- 
nent's  ministry  that  this  church  came  for  the  first 
time  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery.4  A  clergyman 
of  the  Irish  Episcopal  church,  he  had  removed  to 
America  less  than  two  years  before,  and  had  joined 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  upon  giving  his  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
prelacy.  After  preaching  for  eighteen  months  in 
Eastcheeter,  N.  Y.,  he  came  to  Bedford.  He  was  now 
forty-eight  years  old,  and  his  four  sons,  Gilbert,  Wil- 
liam, John  and  Charles,  were  youths  nine  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Bedford  had  no  more  interesting 
association  than  that  of  the  presence  of  this  remarka- 
ble family  within  its  precincts."  5 

Being  able  to  give  their  minister  but  forty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  support,  the  people  agreed  that  he 
should  have  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  fourteen  of 
which,  in  the  east  field,  were  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
proprietors  March  1,  1721,  and  the  remainder  was 
laid  out  for  him  at  Cantito  March  20,  1722.  "  The 
norwest  corner  by  yc  road  to  yc  fishing  falls,"  bounded 
by  a  red  oak  tree  upon  y°  old  pnrchas  line,  etc.,  etc. 

*  *  *  y°  contents  of  w"  is  80  [acres]."  7  Other 
tracts  adjoining  this  were  subsequently  allotted  to 
him,  until  he  seems  to  have  had  between  two  and 
three  hundred  acres  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  identify  the  exact  location 
of  this  land. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  family 

sidcring  the  relations  of  the  parties  a  month  before  ;  how  it  is  accounted 
for  Hie  writer  leaves  Others  to  guess.  The  laud  seems  to  have  lieeii  on 
(  ln  rry  Street,  now  the  farm  of  Weeden  Fowler. 

•"Miami's  History  of  Bedford  Church. 

<The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

!•  Kami's  History  of  Bedford  Church. 

6  Doubtless  the  Indian  fish  weirs  on  Croton  River,  which  still  exist 
near  Wool's  bridge. 

;  Bedford  Records,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  T3. 
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resided  on  this  farm,  but  that  is  not  clear.  About 
the  time  of  his  removal  from  Bedford,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  is,  in  August,  1726,  he  sold  these  outlying 
lands,  part  to  Isaac  Quintard,  of  Stamford,  and  part  to 
Theophilus  Kellemand  Hezekiah  Roberts.'  On  May 
16,  1749,  his  "  son  and  heir  at  law,"  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent,  "  for  the  promoteing  and  support  [of]  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  and  under  the  pres- 
byterian  discipline,"  gave  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  "  John  Holmes  &  John  Miller, 
Esqrs.,  Zebadiah  Mills,  Yeon,"  several  parcels  of 
land,  all  apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford  vil- 
lage :  "  one  house  and  home  lot,  containing  by  esti- 
mation about  ten  acres ;  two  lots  in  the  east  field, 
containing  by  estimation  8  acre  each,"  etc.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  that  this  house  and  home  lot  was 
more  likely  to  be  Mr.  Tennent's  residence  than  the 
Cantito  farm. 

"It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  *  *  *  establish  the  fact 
that  Bedford  was  for  so  long  a  period  the  home  and  parish  of  William 
Teunent.  'The  Presbyterian  church,'  says  Dr.  Alexander,  'is  probably 
not  more  indebted  for  her  prosperity,  and  for  the  evangelical  spirit 
which  has  generally  pervaded  her  body,  to  any  individual  than  to  the 
elder  Teunent."  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  preaching  and  holy  living 
and  the  examples  of  piety  furnished  by  his  family,  nade  an  abiding 
impression  upon  this  community.'' — Baird's  History  of  Bedford  Church. 

Although  the  site  for  the  meeting-house  was  selected 
by  the  committee  at  the  time  of  the  first  division  of 
the  home  lots,  no  building  was  erected  for  several 
years.  At  a  town-meeting,  October  15,  1689,  "the 
town  doth  agree  to  build  Mr.  Abraham  Ambler,  senor, 
a  frame  fortye  foots  long  and  twenty-two  foots  wide, 
and  to  set  it  up  fit  for  clabording  and  shingling,  and 
to  rais  it  up  by  the  last  of  March  to  come  after  the 
date  hereof,  and  the  house  above-mentioned  is  to  be 
teen  foots  and  a  half  between  ioynts,  and  this  frame, 
above-mentioned,  is  to  be  set  up  upon  the  considera- 
tion that  Mr.  Abraham  Ambler,  senor,  will  come  up 
as  often  as  he  can  conveniantly  to  carry  on  the 
Lord's  day  amongst  us  one  year  y1  he  may  settle 
with  us."  '2  The  building  stood  near  "  the  rock  called 
Bates  hill,"  where  the  Methodist  Church  now 
stands.  How  long  it  remained  is  not  known.  The 
second  one  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village, 
near  where  the  blacksmith  shop  now  is,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

It  was  destroyed  when  the  village  was  burned  by 
the  British  under  Tarleton,  July  2,  1779.  The  third 
edifice  was  erected  after  the  Revolution,3  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  it  was  a  landmark  well  known 
throughout  all  the  surrounding  country  until  it  was 
removed  in  1879.    The  fourth  and  present  church 


1  Bedford  Records,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  105,  111',. 

2 "It  is  evident  from  the  dimensions  given  in  these  specifications,  that 
the  house  thus  described  could  not  have  been  intended  for  a  dwelling, 
and  must  have  been  the  Meeting-House,  the  building  of  which  had  been 
urged  upon  the  settlers  by  Mr.  Ambler,  of  Stamford." — Baird's  History 
of  Bedford  Church. 

3 It  was  probably  built  in  the  fall  of  17S3,  as  the  deed  for  the  site,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lewis  McDonald,  was  dated  August  6,  1783,  and  the 
annual  town-meeting  was  held  in  the  new  building,  April  7,  1784. 


stands  on  the  parsonage  property,  facing  "  The 
Green,"  or  old  common.  It  was  presented  by  Francis 
A.  Palmer,  a  native  of  this  town,  and.  for  many  years 
past  President  of  the  National  Broadway  Bank,  New 
York.  It  is  Gothic  in  architecture,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest and  best  appointed  church-building  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  It  was  dedicated  August  15, 
1872. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  Bedford 
Presbyterian  Church  : 

Rev.  Thomas  Denham,  1G84-89,  died  1689. 

Rev.  Joseph  Morgan,  1699-1702,  died  after  1740. 

Rev.  John  Jones,  1702-5,  died  171'.). 

Rev.  William  Tennent,  1720-27,  died  1745. 

Rev.  Henry  Baldwin,  1728,  died  before  1740. 

Rev.  Robert  Sturgeon,  1732-43,  died  after  1750. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sackett,  1743-53,  died  1784. 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball,  1754-68;'  died  1797. 

Rev.  Samuel  Mills,  1769-86,  died  1S13. 

Rev.  John  Davenport,  1786-91,  died  1821. 

Rev.  Isaac  Foster,  1792-94,  died  1807. 

Rev.  Samuel  Blatchford,  1795.  died  1828. 

Rev.  Josiah  Henderson,  1798-1803,  died  after  1822. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Grant,  1804-21,  died  1821. 

Rev.  Jacob  Green,  1822-48,  died  1851. 

Rev.  David  Inglis,  1848-52,  died  1877. 

Rev.  David  C.  Lyon,  1851-57. 

Rev.  Peter  B.  Heroy,  1857-78,  died  1878. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoyt,  1880. 

The  Mount  Kisco  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  June  15,  1852.  A  few  years  before  that 
(1847)  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that  point 
had  caused  the  building  up  of  a  considerable  village, 
where  none  existed  before,  and  seventeen  members 
of  the  Bedford  Church,  living  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  were  formed  into  a  new  church.  The 
house  of  worship  was  soon  built,  and  the  growth  of 
the  organization  was  rapid.  It  is  now  nearly  as 
strong  in  membership  as  the  parent  church.  Its 
pulpit  was,  for  a  short  time,  supplied  by  ministers 
from  other  churches. 

The  ministers  of  Mount  Kisco  Presbyterian  Church 
have  been : 

Rev.  Andrew  Shiland,  installed  June,  1854;  resigned  April,  1870. 
Rev  John  Hancock,  installed  October,  1870 ;  resigned  September, 
1876 

Rev.  John  H.  Frazee,  installed  June,  1877  ;  resigned  November,  1879. 
Rev.  James  W.  Johnson,  iustalled  June,  1880;  resigned  September, 
1883. 

Rev.  Addison  D.  Madeira,  installed  November,  18S4 ;  present  pastor. 

The  Katonah  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized November  17,  1872.  The  Rev.  John  Han- 
cock, then  the  pastor  of  the  Mount  Kisco  Church, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Wood,  one  of  the  elders,  were  largely 
instrumental  in  its  organization,  and  five  of  its  orig- 
inal members  came  from  that  church.  The  present 
church  edifice  was  completed  early  in  1875,  the  reg- 
ular services  being  held,  up  to  that  time,  in  a  public 
hall  at  Katonah.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hazleton,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  North  Salem,  preached  here 
for  some  time,  holding  services  in  his  own  church  in 
the  morning  and  at  Katonah  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  spring  of  1875  a  call  was  given  to  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Eastman,  then  just  graduated  from  the  Union 
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Theological  Seminary.  He  was  installed  in  July, 
1875,  and  is  still  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  Protectant  Episcopal  Church  in  Bedford 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Church  of  England  sentiment 
which  existed  here  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  Slender  enough  at  the  heginning,  it  was  care- 
fully fostered  hy  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 1  one  of  whose  earliest 
acta  was  to  designate  Rev.  Alexander  Stuart  as 
"  missionary  at  Bedford."  The  parish,  however,  con- 
sisted of  Rye,  Mamaroneck  and  Bedford,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  constituting  a  sufficient  field,  Mr.  Stuart  went 
elsewhere.  The  first  inducted  rector  of  the  parish  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Pritchard,  who  was  sent  here  in 
1704.  Some  of  his  difficulties  in  Bedford  have  been 
referred  to  elsewhere.  His  ministry  lasted  only  for  a 
year.2 

The  ministers  of  this  three-fold  parish  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Propagation  Society  (which  usually 
ratified  the  choice  of  the  vestry)  and  were  inducted 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  tragie  death  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Avery  in  1776,  there  was  no  minister  in  the  parish  for 
ten  years  or  more,  owing  to  the  troubled  and  unsettled 
times.  In  1789,  on  April  19th,  "the  few  members  of 
the  church  who  could  be  collected  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  assembled  and  incorporated  them- 
selves as  '  The  trustees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  townships  of  Bedford  and  North 
Castle."'3 

In  179G,  shortly  after  the  town  of  New  Castle 
was  formed  from  North  Castle,  a  reorganization  was 
effected  as  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
united  towns  of  Bedford  and  New  Castle,  to  continue 
by  the  regular  name  of  St.  George's  Church."  In 
1803  the  vestry,  having  received  a  part  of  the  legacy 
of  St.  George  Talbot,  "  decided  to  purchase  from 
Lemuel  Light  the  frame  house  and  forty  acres  of  land 
to  be  used  as  a  residence  and  glebe  for  the  minister. 
This  is  the  property  now  held  by  St.  Matthew's 
( 'hurch. 

In  1807  the  balance  of  the  Talbot  legacy  being  re- 
ceived, it  was  determined  to  build  a  church  on  the 
land  already  purchased.  St.  Matthew's  was  finished 
in  1809.  The  parish  was  aided  in  this  work  by  a  gift 
of  five  hundred  dollars  from  Trinity  Church,  New 
York.  Services  at  the  old  church  at  New  Castle 
Corner,  were  now  discontinued,  and  not  long  after, 
the  building,  having  become  dilapidated,  was  pulled 
down.4    Of  the  ministers   who  served   the  parish 

>  Incorporated  in  London  June  1G,  1701,  to  scud  missionaries  to  the 

colonies. 

•  "  About  a  year  after  his  settlement  in  Rye  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pritchnrd 
died,  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  the  pal  ish,  for  his  conduct  hail  not  been 
such  us  to  conciliate  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  his  mission."  Rev. 
Lea  I. liquor,  Centennial  address,  187G. 

"  His  brief  ministry  ended  deplorably  in  March  or  April  of  tho  next 
year." — Ifciini'*  "  jffsfoiy  of  Hett/urd  Church." 

3  Rev.  L.  Lii'pier,  Centennial  address,  lledford,  187G. 

•  St  Mark's  of  Sow  Castle,  erected  in  1852,  stands  nearly  on  the  same 
site. 


formed  by  uniting  the  New  Castle  and  Bedford  con- 
gregations, there  is  but  scanty  record,  until  1804, 
when  Rev.  George  Strebeck  was  called.  He  remained 
less  than  a  year.  Previous  to  this,  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  parish  was  in  care  of 
Rev.  Theodosius  Bartow,  for  thirty  years  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  Rochelle. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Episcopal  ministers  at 
Bedford. 

MISSIONARIES   OF   THE  GOSPEL    PROPAGATION  SOCIETY. 

Date  of  call. 

17(14  Rev.  Thomas  Prit:hard                           1705  Died. 

1705   "   George  Muirson                               1708  " 

1709    "   Christopher  Bridge  1719  " 

1722   "   Robert  Jenney  1720  Resigned. 

1726    "    James  Wetmore  17G0  Died. 

1703    "    Ebenezer  Pundersun                           1704  " 

17G5    11    Kphraim  Avery                                 1770  " 

RECTOR  OK  ST.  GEORliE's,  OF  BEDFORD  AND  NEW  CASTLE. 

1804  Rev.  George  Strebeck   1805  Resigned. 

RECTORS  OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S. 

18f9  Rev.  Nathan  Felch  1813  Resigned. 

1814     "   George  Weller  1817 

1818     "    Samuel  Xichols   1839  " 

1839     "    Alfred  II.  Partridge  1855 

1855     "   Edward  B.  Boggs  18GG 

18GG     "    Lea  Luquer  Present  rector. 

The  Baptist  Church. — The  "  Baptist  Church  of 
Christ  in  Bedford,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  old  records  of 
the  church,  was  organized  in  September,  1787,  by 
seventeen  members  of  the  Stamford  Baptist  Church, 5 
who  were  dismissed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  com- 
bined with  themselves  those  of  their  religious  opinion 
whom  they  found  in  this  neighborhood.  The  date 
of  incorporation  is  September  3,  1801.  There  are 
no  records  of  the  church  until  September  22,  1798. 
After  that  time  they  were  kept  in  due  form,  though 
sometimes  briefly.  It  is  probable  that  previous  to 
that  date  there  was  no  settled  pastor,  or  even  weekly 
preaching.  But  about  that  time  the  church  was 
built,  and  in  December,  1799,  it  was  voted  "that  this 
church  keep  up  meetings  at  this  house  every  Lord's 
day."  The  minutes  for  the  next  year  or  two  contain 
references  to  Elder  Jones,  Elder  Rand  and  Elder 
Wines,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they  preached 
here  occasionally,  but  there  was  no  regularly  called 
pastor  until  January  1802,  when  Elder  Ezra  Foun- 
tain, previously  known  as  Deacon  Fountain,  was 
called.  lie  was  received  as  pastor  in  May,  1S02,  and 
continued  that  relation  till  November,  1837.  In 
September,  1S23,  however,  he  asked  a  letter  of 
dismission  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Peekskill,  which  was  granted  in  November.  His 
name  reappears  in  the  minutes  of  monthly  meetings 
in  April,  1824,  and  in  October  it  was  voted  "to  give 
Elder  Ezra  Fountain  a  general  invitation  to  a  seat 
with  this  church,"  so  that  he  seems  to  have  resumed 
his  relation  and  to  have  continued  the  pastor  till  his 

6  The  Stamford  Church  was  also  the  mother  of  tho  North  Silcm  Bap- 
tist Church,  now  defunct,  and  the  Sing  Sing  Baptist  Church.    The  First 
1  Baptist  Church  of  Mew  York  City  was  also,  in  part,  an  ollshool  from  it. 
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resignation,  in  1837. 1  The  membership  in  1824 
numbered  one  hundred  and  nine. 

The  church  was  repaired  at  considerable  expense 
in  1837  and  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  in 
1804,  when  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
present  more  commodious  edifice.  The  site  is  a 
handsome  one,  a  few  rods  south  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  in  a  triangular  plot  of  somewhat  less  than 
an  acre,  liberally  shaded  with  maples.  These  doubtless 
had  their  origin  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the  monthly 
meeting  in  March,  1832,  which  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  purchase  young  trees  of  sugar  maple,  and  set 
them  about  twenty  feet  apart,  on  the  line  of  our 
ground,  around  our  Meeting-House." 

Of  the  ministers  whose  names  are  given  below, 
some  were  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  short 
terms,  and  were  not  regularly  called  as  pastors.  The 
Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes,  a  Baptist  minister  who  resided 
near  by,  is  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  this 
church,  as  he  frequently  preached  here  during  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Fountain.  He  was  not,  however, 
regularly  in  charge  of  the  church. 

MINISTERS  OF  BEDFORD  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Ezra  Fountain,  May,  1802,  to  November,  1837. 

Rev.  David  Bernard,  December,  1837,  to  May,  1838. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Underbill,  August,  1838,  to  April,  1840. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Covell,  April,  1840,  to  October,  1841. 

Rev.  —  Bigelow,  December,  1841,  to  February,  1842. 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Reed,  March,  1842,  to  March,  1847. 

Rev.  Farman  Knowlton,  April,  1847,  to  June,  1847. 

Rev.  I.  S.  Gifford,  July,  1847,  to  July,  1857. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Strickland,  November,  1857,  to  November,  1858. 

Rev.  J..H.  Parks,  December,  1858,  to  June,  1862. 

Rev.  Richard  Harris,  August,  1862,  to  August,  1866. 

Rev.  Conant  Sawyer,  D.D.,  June,  1867,  to  1875. 

Rev.  Joseph  Burnett,  November,  1875,  to  March,  1879. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Marshall,  May,  1879,  to  June,  1881. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Feitner,  July,  1882,  present  pastor. 

Katonah  Methodist  Church.— Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  Peter  Moriarty  and  his  col- 
leagues, itinerant  Methodist  preachers  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Circuit,  began  to  hold  occasional  meetings 
in  Cherry  Street,  Whitlockville,  and  other  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  As  Method 
iam  prospered  in  the  county  and  preaching-stations 
became  more  numerous,  these  meetings  came  suc- 
cessively under  the  care  of  other  circuits  established 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county — the  Croton  Cir- 
cuit shortly  after  1800,  the  Mount  Pleasant  Circuit  in 
1826,  and  the  Bedford  Circuit  in  1833.  The  ministers 
in  charge  of  this  circuit  in  1833  were  Henry  Hatfield 
and  Denton  Keeler. 

Iu  the  summer  of  1836  a  school-house  was  built 


1  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  preached  the  third  Sunday  of  each 
month  at  Yorktown.    He  died  in  1840,  and  was  buried  on  his  farm, 
which  was  afterward  bought  by  John  A.  Miller  and  is  now  owned  by 
Samuel  Hoyt.     His  remains  have  been  removed  to  Buxton  Cemetery, 
and  the  tombstone  bears  the  inscription,  written  by  himself, — 
"  A  dying  preacher  I  have  been 
To  dying  sinners  such  as  you  ; 
A  dying  preacher  I  remain 
To  all  who  come  my  grave  to  view." 

ii. — 53 


in  Whitlockville,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the 
Methodists  of  the  neighborhood  began  to  hold  Thurs- 
day evening  prayer-meetings  in  it.  "This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  'The  Great  Revival,'  as  it  was  called,  and 
it  deserved  the  name,  for  it  was  probably  the  greatest 
religious  revival,  everything  considered,  the  place  has 
ever  known.  .  .  .  The  whole  region  was  deeply 
moved,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  professed 
conversion,  the  larger  part  of  whom  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 2  In  the  spring  of 
1837  the  question  of  building  a  church  was  seriously 
discussed,  and  an  organization  effected.  The  house 
was  built  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  was  dedi- 
cated  December  2,  1837,  by  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  of 
New  York. 

Whitlockville  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Bedford 
Circuit  until  1857,  when  it  was,  in  connection  with 
Cross  River,  made  a  separate  charge.  In  1865  it  was 
made  a  station,  with  a  minister  appointed  to  it  alone. 
In  1872  the  name  was  changed  from  Whitlockville  to 
Katonah,  that  having  become  the  name  of  the  post- 
office  several  years  before. 

About  that  time  the  necessity  for  a  new  church  edi- 
fice began  to  be  apparent,  and  following  the  change 
of  name  and  the  changed  location  of  the  village,  a 
new  site  was  chosen  near  the  station,  and  the  present 
church  erected  in  1874.  The  contributions  of  the 
congregation  were  liberal,  and  the  building  is  large, 
handsome  and  convenient.  It  was  dedicated  January 
21,  1875. 

The  old  church  was  occupied  for  the  last  time  Sun- 
day evening,  January  17,  1875.  The  building,  with 
the  land  on  which  it  stands,  was  a  few  years  afterward 
sold  to  the  American  Lens  Company,  whose  works  are 
near  by. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers  appointed 
to  this  church  after  it  was  set  off  from  the  Bedford 
Circuit,  in  1857: 


WH1TL0CK VILLI  AND  CROSS  RIVER. 

1857-58   A.  Hunt. 

1859-60   Thomas  Edwards. 

1861-62   A.  C.  Gallahue. 

1863-64   J.  Z.  Nichols. 

WHITLOCKVILLE. 

1865-66   E.  B.  Otheruan. 

1867-68   J.  C.  Hoyt. 

1869-71   W.  M.  Chipp. 

KATONAH. 

1872-74   Thomas  La  Monte. 

1875-77   Edmund  Lewis. 

1878-80   Philip  Germond. 

1881-83   Richard  Wheatley. 

1881-85  ...   W.  S.  Winans,  Jr. 


Bedford  and  Chestnut  Ridge  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churches. — In  1806,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  James  Fountain,'1  an  ardent  and  able 

•  Rev.  Thomas  La  Monte,  Historical  Sketch  of  Katonah  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  August,  1878. 

3  He  was  a  brother  of  Ezra  Fountain,  for  thirty-five  years  minister  ol 
the  Bedford  Baptist  Church.  His  home  was  where  Benjamin  B.  Sarles 
now  lives. 
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Methodist  cxhorter,  a  church  of  that  denomination  was 
built  at  the  "  Four  Corners,"  two  mile3  west  of  Bed- 
ford, on  the  road  to  New  Castle.  It  was  known  as  the 
Bedford  Methodist  Church,  and  for  several  years  doubt- 
less belonged  to  the  New  Rochelle  Circuit.  In  1X20 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Circuit  was  formed  and  included 
this  church,  and  in  1833  the  Bedford  Circuit  was  set 
ofF.  The  appointments  on  the  Bedford  Circuit  for 
that  year,  and  the  amounts  assessed  to  them  for  the 
finances  of  the  circuit,  were  as  follows: 

Bound  Hill  868.28 

North  Castle   39.70 

Drake  Waterbury's   13.87 

John  Waterbury's   14.37 

New  Castle   77.82 

Middle  Patent   82.17 

Bedford   34.84 

S.  Moseman's   21.50 

Cherry  Street   44.68 

Chestnut  Ridge   48.91 

To  be  raised  by  quarterly  collec  tions   58.34 

It  would  appear  from  this  table  that  the  class,  or 
organization,  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  southwest,  was  stronger  in  membership  than  the 
one  at  the  Four  Corners.  In  1837  the  church  edifice 
was  removed  to  Bedford  village  and  erected  at  the 
west  of  the  old  burying-ground,  where  the  first  meet- 
ing-house of  the  settlers  stood,  at  the  foot  of  the  "  rock 
called  Bates  his  hill."  Again  the  most  of  the  work 
was  done  by  James  Fountain.  The  Chestnut  Ridge 
people  were  disposed  to  complain  on  account  of  the 
increased  distance  to  the  church  in  its  new  situation, 
and  set  plans  on  foot  for  having  one  of  their  own. 
This  was  accomplished  after  a  few  years,  and  in  1846 
the  present  house  in  Chestnut  Ridge  was  built.  It 
was  dedicated  on  July  19th  of  that  year.  Bedford  and 
Chestnut  Ridge  (together  with  Middle  Patent)  be- 
came a  separate  pastoral  charge  in  1856,  being  set  off 
from  the  Bedford  Circuit,  which  was  probably  divided 
up  about  that  time.  The  preachers  to  the  united 
charge  since  that  time  have  been, — 

1856  William  Stevens. 

1857-58   John  W.  Jones. 

1850-60   Ira  Ferris. 

1861-62  George  Daniel. 

1861-64-t>5  N.  S.  Tuthill. 

IkGG-67-68   J.  H.  Champion. 

1869-7i>-71  f.  EL  Hawkshuret 

1872-73-74   Edmund  Lewis. 

1875-76   William  Ulake. 

1877-78-79   J.  M.  Burger. 

1880-81-82  It.  M.  Roberts. 

1883-84-85     E.  H.  W.  Harden. 

Bedford  Station  Methodist  Episcopal 
GhtjBCH. — The  Methodist  Church  at  Bedford  Station 
was  organized  early  in  1884,  and  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  Rev.  \V.  H.  Bowne  was  appointed  its  first  pastor. 
He  was  succeeded  in  April,  18S.">,  by  Rev.  D.  \V.  B. 
Thompson.  The  present  house  of  worship  is  the  one 
built  in  1858  as  a  union  chapel,  and  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers  of  the 
vicinity  by  turns,  since  that  time,  for  regular  services 
on  Sunday  afternoons.    This  union  service  has  now 


been  discontinued.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  church 
edifice  will  soon  be  erected. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches.— The  parish  of  St. 
Francis  was  established  about  1871.  It  had  previously 
been  a  mission  attached  to  the  parish  at  Sing  Sing. 
Father  M.  C.  Brennan  was  its  first  pastor.  He  built  a 
large  and  handsome  rectory  near  the  church.  He 
remained  about  three  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  John  Henry.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
at  Pleasantville,  which  is  a  part  of  this  parish,  was 
erected.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  he  was  followed 
by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  M.  \V.  Newman,  who  came 
from  Rondout,  N.  Y.  He  paid  off  the  debt  of  the 
Mount  Kisco  Church,  and,  in  1883,  built  a  church  at 
Bedford  village,  being  considerably  aided  in  that 
work  by  members  of  other  churches  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  congregations  of  the  three  churches  num- 
ber about  twelve  hundred. 

Friends'  Meeting-House. — Croton  Valley  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  was  established  in  1806.  The  meet- 
ing-house stood  near  the  Croton  River,  a  little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Kisco.  When  the  Croton  Lake  was 
raised  for  New  York  City's  water  supply,  the  house 
was  moved  upon  the  adjoining  land,  belonging  to 
Henry  Sutton.  After  the  separation  in  1829,  because 
of  differences  in  doctrinal  views,  the  Hicksite  branch 
retained  the  house  and  the  Orthodox  held  their  relig- 
ious services  in  the  house  of  Moses  Sutton  until  1845, 
when  the  present  house  1  near  Croton  Lake  was  built. 
The  Hicksite  Meeting  was  afterward  discontinued. 
Another  meeting  was  organized  by  them  at  the  village 
of  Mount  Kisco,  about  the  year  1856,  and  a  meeting- 
house erected  there.    This  meeting  still  continues. 

Bethany  Union  Chapel. — In  the  year  1879  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  not  been  used 
since  the  dedication  of  the  one  presented  to  the  society 
by  F.  A.  Palmer,  was  removed  about  two  miles  from 
Bedford  to  a  site  near  the  farm  of  Mr.  Palmer.  A 
Union  Sunday-school  is  held  regularly,  and  preaching 
when  opportunity  offers. 

Francis  A.  Palmer,  widely  known  in  business  cir- 
cles in  New  York  City  as  president  of  the  National 
Broadway  Bank,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bedford, 
Westchester  Co.,  Nov.  26,  1812.  He  removed  to  New 
York  City,  Nov.,  1831,  where  he  entered  into  business. 

In  1849  he  organized  the  Broadway  Bank,  which 
has  grown  under  his  management  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  banking  institutions  in  New  York  City.  The 
efficiency  and  care  with  which  he  has  guarded  its  in- 
terests through  many  depressing  periods  in  the  finan- 
cial history  of  the  city  give  Mr.  Palmer  just  claim  to 
rank  among  the  able  financiers  of  the  time.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of 
Westchester  County. 

SCHOOLS. — From  1680  to  1813  there  is  no  mention 
of  schools  in  the  town  records.  The  early  settlers  re- 
garded it  as  proper  to  support  the  church  at  the  pub- 

1  This  meeting-house  Is  in  New  Castle,  near  the  llodford  line. 
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lie  expense,  but  not  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  Most  of  the  pioneers  were  men  of  fair 
attainments  for  their  rank  in  life,  but  some  of  them 
were  obliged  to  make  their  mark  when  signing  their 
deeds,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  in  the  next  gener- 
ation did  the  same.  In  later  years,  however,  the  town 
gave  evidence  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
her  citizens  by  its  attention  to  public  education.  "Dr. 
Dwight,  in  1813,  made  exception  in  favor  of  Bedford 
and  two  other  localities  when  he  says  of  Westchester 
County — 'Neither  Learning  or  Religion  has,  within 
my  knowledge,  flourished  to  any  great  extent  among 
the  inhabitants.'  "  1 

The  Bedford  Academy  was  one  of  the  first  institu- 
tions chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  university  after 
their  incorporation  (in  1784),  but  it  is  not  now  subject 
to  their  supervision.  On  January  19,  1807,  the  Pres- 
byterian Society  of  Bedford  gave  the  lot  "  fifty  feet  in 
front,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  rear,  of  the  west  cor- 
ner of  the  parsonage  meadow,  fronting  the  green 
and  adjoining  Coll.  Holly's  garden,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  an  academy  thereon,  and  to  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  whatever."  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Grant,  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
the  first  president  of  its  board  of  proprietors,  and  its 
first  principal  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Crocker.  Gov- 
ernor Jay  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers.  It  has 
been,  at  different  times  in  its  history,  a  large  and 
nourishing  school,  and  "  many  of  its  pupils  have  at- 
tained distinction  as  professional  and  business  men." 
Among  its  successful  principals  have  been  H.  S. 
Banks,  S.  L.  Holmes,  Albert  Williamson,  James  W. 
Husted,  D.  S.  Dusinberre,  George  H.  Sutton  and  J. 
P.  Williams. 

Union  Academy  was  established  by  Alexander  G. 
Reynolds,  who  was  its  principal  for  many  years.  He 
enumerates  many  prominent  men  among  his  former 
pupils.  The  academy  has  now  been  closed  for  several 
years. 

Bedford  Female  Institute  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  often  thousand  dollars  in  1856,  and  the 
building  erected  the  same  year.  It  was  managed  by 
several  persons  with  varying  success  for  about  twenty 
years.  Its  best  known  and  most  successful  principal 
was  Rev.  Robert  Bolton.  It  has  recently  beeii  sold 
and  the  property  is  now  in  private  hands.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  have  been  at  various  times, 
and  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  private  schools 
conducted  by  capable  teachers,  and  well  patronized  by 
those  who  preferred  them  to  the  public  schools.  In 
1813  the  town  voted  to  comply  with  the  State  law 
providing  for  common  schools,  electing  as  commis- 
sioners Aaron  Read,  Benjamin  Isaacs  and  David  Olm- 
sted, and  for  inspectors  Ebenezer  Grant,  Peter  Flem- 
ing, Jeremiah  Lounsbery,  William  Jay,  William  H. 
Sackett  and  William  Isaacs.  Since  that  time  the 
public  schools  have  been  maintained  with  suitable 


1  Baird'e  "  History  of  Bedford  Church." 


liberality.  There  are  fifteen  school  districts  in, the 
town,  one  of  which,  that  in  the  village  of  Mount 
Kisco  (lying  partly  in  New  Castle),  has  been  organ- 
ized as  a  Union  Free  School.  It  has  a  convenient 
and  attractive  building.  Those  at  Katonah  and  Bed- 
ford Station  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  of  only 
two  or  three  in  the  town  can  it  be  said  that  they  are 
not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

Cemeteries. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  "  Green," 
or  old  common  in  the  village  of  Bedford,  and  the  land 
near  by,  where  the  old  burying-ground  now  is,  was  an 
Indian  burial-place.  This  is  in  all  probability  an  er- 
ror. It  is  not  likely  that  the  early  settlers  would  have 
selected  a  spot  of  that  character,  for  their  common,  or 
pleasure-ground.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  they  would 
have  used  it  for  their  own  place  of  burial,  where  the 
making  of  a  grave  would  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
sleeping  warriors  whose  descendants  were  even  then 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  new-comers.  Nor  have  any  relics  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  Indian  graves  ever  been  discov- 
ered either  here  or,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
anywhere  in  the  town. 

The  ancient  graveyard  referred  to  above,  overhung 
by  the  "rock  called  Bates  his  hill,"  was  the  first  bur- 
ial-place of  the  white  men,  and  there  without  doubt 
the  "  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  The  first  min- 
ister, Rev.  Thomas  Dunham,  died  in  1689,  and  was 
buried  there.  The  earliest  graves,  unmarked  by  any 
inscribed  stone,  long  ago  passed  beyond  recognition, 
and  many  of  the  quaint  tombstones  of  later  genera- 
tions have  fallen  into  decay.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
not  unusual,  in  m  iking  a  grave,  to  disturb  one  long 
forgotten,  and  for  a  long  time  past  burials  there  have 
been  rare.  Occasional  notes  in  the  tov  i  records  re- 
fer to  repairing  the  fence  by  setting  new  posts,  etc. 
In  1802  the  care  of  it  was  made  over  to  the  Presby- 
terian Society.  This  continued  three  years,  when 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  stone  wall  about  the  ground. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  practice  to  allow  it  to  be  used 
"  for  the  pasture  of  sheep  and  calves  only." 

The  next  oldest  graveyard  is  probably  that  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Peter  K.  Buxton,  and  hence  usually 
known  as  Buxton  Cemetery.  It  consisted  of  but  little 
more  than  one  acre  of  ground  until  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some 
four  or  five  acres  and  lots  regularly  sold  to  individual 
owners.  There  is  also  an  old  burying-ground  a  short 
distance  north  of  Mathew's  Mills,  encompassed  about 
by  the  farm  of  Jere  Miller.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  by 
families  in  the  neighborhood.  Others  are  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's. Church,  at  Katonah,  adjoining  the  property  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  on  the  road  from 
Hoy t*s  Mills  to  Cross  River,  and  on  the  road  from  Ste- 
phen Knowlton's  to  New  Castle.  There  were  also,  some 
forty  years  ago,  many  family  grave-plots  situated  on 
the  farms  of  the  respective  owners.  But  this  practice 
has  largely  gone  out  of  favor,  and  on  the  sale  of  farms 
such  burial-places  have  disappeared,  the  remains  be- 
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ing  removed  to  public  grounds.    Some,  however,  still 
remain.    The  largest  cemetery  in  the  town  is  the 
Bedford  Union  Cemetery,  situated  on   the  "Great  ; 
Northe  Plain,"  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Baptist  1 
Church.    It  was  established  in  1806,  by  several  resi-  i 
dents  of  the  neighborhood,  who  bought  a  suitable 
tract  of  land,  some  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  and  i 
sold  plots  to  individuals.    It  is  neatly  laid  out,  and  | 
adorned  with  many  handsome  monuments.    It  is  not  I 
incorporated.  ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


NEW  CASTLE. 

BY  JOSEPH  BARRETT,  ESQ., 
Of  Katonal),  Bedford. 

The  town  of  New  Castle  is  thirty-five  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cortlandt,  Yorktown  and  Vomers,  east  by  Bedford, 
south  by  North  Castle  and  west  by  Ossining  and  Mount 
Pleasant. 

It  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  North  Castle,  and 
given  its  present  name,  March  18,  1791.  Its  territory 
was  increased  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  May  12, 
1846,  which  annexed  to  it  all  that  part  of  Somers 
lying  south  of  the  Croton  River. 

Early  History  and  Boundaries. — Although 
there  are  references,  more  or  less  obscure,  to  lands 
extending  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
Sound,  said  to  have  been  bought  of  the  Indians  in 
1660,  by  John  Richbell,  who  purchased  at  Mamaro- 
neck  in  1(561,  there  is  no  definite  record  of  the 
transfer  of  the  lands  now  comprised  in  the  town  of 
New  Castle,  until  Col.  Caleb  Heathcote  bought  of 
Wampus  and  his  associates  the  tract  lying  west  of 
the  By  ram  River  and  Bedford,  and  within  the  angle 
formed  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Philipse  Manors,  in  1(59(5.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Richbell  purchase  was  understood  to  affect  this  tract, 
for  Colonel  Heathcote  thought  it  prudent,  before 
taking  title,  to  obtain  from  Mrs.  Anne  Richbell, 
widow  of  John  Richbell,  permission  to  purchase 
from  the  Indians  lands  which  might  have  been  in- 
cluded in  giants  previously  made  to  her  husband.  It 
was  not  unusual,  even  where  the  first  grants  were  well 
defined,  and  their  bounds  traceable,  and  the  grantors 
still  in  possession,  to  obtain  a  second  or  confirmatory 
deed.1    In  this  case  thirty-six  years  had  elapsed  and 

'"This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  Ln  d  en I i  u  gs  with  the  native*. 
Tlieii  idea*  of  proprietorship  were  notoriously  imp.  it.  ,  i,  and  the  »•!• 
tiers  of  New  England  often  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  |>acifv  them, 
to  na|mat  the  pnr<  Iiiijh  h . .f  t lie  very  name  lands." —  "lbiird't  llintoiyof  Hye." 


a  new  generation,  perhaps  a  new  dynasty,  so  to  speak, 
had  come  into  power,  and  the  land  was  evidently  still 
occupied  by  them.  Wampus  was  apparently  the 
ruling  sachem,  as  his  is  the  leading  name  in  the  body 
of  the  deed,  though  others  sign  it  with  him.2  It  has 
been  supposed  that  he  lived  near  the  little  lake  still 
called  Wampus  Pond,  which  lies  on  the  boundary 
between  this  town  and  North  Castle,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  wigwam  was  farther  north,  perhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kirby  ville.3 
-       The  deed  is  as  follows : 

"This  indenture,  made  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  eighth  year 
1     of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  William  the  Third,  by  the  Grace 
/     of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Ac, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ,  1696,  between  Wampus, 
Indian  Sachem,  and  others,  whose  names  are  hereunto  Ret  and 
seals  affixed,  native  proprietors  of  all  that  tract  of  land  situate, 
lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  in  the  province 
of  New  York,   in   America,   bounded  north  by  Croton  River, 
easterly  by  Byrani  River  and   Bedford  line,  southerly  by  the  land 
of  John  Harrison  and  his  associates,  and  the  line  stretching  to  By  ram 
River,  aforesaid,  and  westerdly  by  the  land  of  Frederick  Philipse. 

"  Now  know  all  men  that  Wampus,  Cornelius  and  Coharnith,  Indian 
Sachems  and  others,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  and  seals 
affixed,  the  native  proprietors  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  have,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £100,  good  and  lawful  money  of  New  York, 
to  them  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Caleb  Heathcote,  at  and  before  the  en- 
sea'iug  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  they  do  here- 
by acknowledge,  aud  themselves  and  Much  and  every  of  them  to  lie  there- 
with fully  satisfied,  contented  and  paid,  and  thereof,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  thereof,  they  do  by  these  presents  forever  acquit  and  discharge  the 
said  Caleb  Heathcote,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  Ac,  having 
given,  granted,  bargained  and  sold,  aliened,  enfeoffed,  released  and  con- 
firmed, anil  do  by  these  presents  clearly  and  absolutely  give,  grant,  liar- 
gain  and  sell,  alien,  enfeof,  release  and  confirm  uuto  the  said  Caleb 
Heathcote,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  that  the  before.mentioned 
tract  of  Und  within  the  county  of  Westchester,  Iniunded  as  at»ove  ex- 
pressed and  set  forth,  togetlier  with  all  and  singular  the  messuages, 
tenements,  gardens,  orchards,  arable  lands,  pastures,  feedings,  woods, 
underwoods,  meadow*,  marshes,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  rivulets,  mines, 
minerals  (royal  mines  only  excepted)  fisbing,  fowling,  huntingand  hawk- 
ing, rights,  privileges,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  to  tbe  same,  be- 
longing or  in  any  way  appertaining,  and  nil  the  estate,  right,  interest, 
claim,  possession,  property  and  demand  of  the  said  Wampus,  Cornelius 
and  Coharnith,  sachems,  and  the  other  Indians  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscrilieil,  and  each  and  every  of  them  in  and  to  the  premises,  in 
and  to  every  ]>art  and  parcel  thereof,  to  have  and  to  bold  the  before- 
mentioned  tract  of  land,  and  all  other  the  above-granted  premisesto  him, 
the  said  Caleb  Heathcote,  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  only  proper  bene- 
fit and  behoof  of  him,  the  said  Caleb  Heathcote,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

"In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seal-,  the  day  and  year  first  alove 
written. 

"  Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  William  Lawrence  and  Joseph  . 
Samuel. 

"Pattiu'nik. 

'•  Con  a  un  rs. 

"  Betty  Patiunck. 

'•  Wll  LKO  (  OI1AIIM  s*s  wife. 

11  Wac.m-o  X  her  mark. 

"  Waviim  s,  Indian,  0  his  mark. 

"Corseliis,  S  his  mark. 

"  Uof.  Roe,  -J  his  mark." 

-"Soineti  s  tbe  grant  is  ol  the  land  that  belonged  to  tuch  an  In- 
dian by  name,  or  is  bounded  by  such  an  Indian's  land,  but  to  prove  that 
any  particular  spot  belonged  to  any  particular  Indian,  or  to  show  the 
bounds  of  any  particular  Indian,  I  believe  is  lieyond  human  skill,  so  as 
to  make  it  evident  to  any  indifferent  man."  —  r,,Uen't  Itrport,  1732. 

1  In  17m  the  town  of  Bedford  voted  to  give  Captain  Peter  Matthews  a 
tract  of  land  "  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  that  gocth  from  Bedford  to 
1 1  u twin's  River,  and  so  by  the  place  w  here  Wampus's  w  igu  am  was."  The 
road  referred  to  did  not  |»ass  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Wampus  Pond. 
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This  deed  includes  all  of  the  present  town  of  New 
Castle  except  the  strip  at  the  northeast  corner  which 
was  taken  from  Somers  in  1846,  and  also  that  part  of 
North  Castle  which  lies  west  of  the  Byram  River,  or 
about  half  of  that  town.  It  is  more  elaborate  in  form 
than  is  usual  in  Indian  deeds,  which  are  mostly  mere 
memorandums  of  sale,  in  which  not  even  the  consid- 
eration is  stated.  Other  deeds  to  Colonel  Heathcote 
are  full  and  formal  like  this,  a  circumstance  which  is 
probably  due  to  Heathcote's  business  habits.1  The 
boundaries  were  apparently  ascertained  with  proper 
care,  and  correctly  described  the  tract  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  When  the  patent  was  issued  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  description,  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter. 

Having  satisfied  the  Indians,  the  next  step  was  to 
obtain  the  grant  or  patent  from  the  government. 
Patents  were  issued  by  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
with  the  approval  of  his  Council,  and  were  the  only 
recognized  title  to  lands.  It  was  the  established 
principle  that  the  petitioner  for  a  patent  should  show 
that  he  had  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and 
satisfied  them,  before  his  claim  could  be  considered. 
The  petition  was  then  usually  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Council,  who  examined  and  reported  on  it 
for  the  action  of  the  Governor.  The  Council  at  this 
time,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  men,  of  whom  five  were  a  quorum. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

"In  an  executive  capacity  they  acted  as  a  privy  council  to  the  head  of 
the  government  in  civil  matters,  who  was  generally  present  when  the 
executive  council  was  in  session.  They  were  consulted  in  the  grant  of 
patents,  which  could  not  pass  the  seal  without  their  advise  ;  they  had 
also  a  voice  in  the  appointment  to  most  of  the  civil  offices  in  the  colony. 
.  .  .  They  constituted  the  second  branch  of  the  Legislature,  co-or- 
dinate with  the  Senate  of  the  present  day.  ...  A  councillor's  title 
was  '  The  Honorable.'  .  .  .  He  held  his  office  during  pleasure, and 
served  without  salary.  His  position,  nevertheless,  was  such  that  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  for  himself,  his  family  and  friends,  large  grants  of  lands 
wdiich  indemnified  him  for  whatever  time  and  labor  he  lost.''  - 


1  Caleb  Heathcote  was  of  an  old  English  family.  He  had  been  a  mer 
chant  in  London,  ami  left  bis  native  land,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  being 
supplanted  by  his  brother  in  the  affections  of  the  lady  whom  be  expec- 
ted to  marry.  He  came  here  in  ll'>92,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and 
his  ability,  ambition  and  fortune  soon  gave  him  a  prominent  place  in 
the  affairs  of  New  York  ami  Westchester.  The  very  year  of  his  arrival 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Governor's  Council,  a  position  of  consider- 
able political  power,  in  which  he  continued  till  lfiflT,  and  which  he  again 
held  from  1702  to  172(1.  He  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  court  of 
the  county,  and  colonel  of  its  militia,  and  mayor  of  New  York  City  from 
1711  to  1713.  He  was  a  most  conspicuous  and  zealous  promoter  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  county,  through  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society,  who  found  him  a  faithful  adviser  and  diligent  cor- 
respondent. Like  most  of  those  who  had  a  strong  interest  with  the 
government  of  the  province,  he  soon  caught  the  land  fever.  Itesides  his 
rights  in  the  West,  Middle  and  East  Patents,  and  his  "  Lordship  and 
Manor  of  Scarsdale  "  (see  Scarsdale),  he  had  interests  in  Richmond  and 
I'lster  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  "Great  Nine  Partners'  "  tract  in 
Dutchess  County. 

-  New  York  Civil  List,  1881,  page  '238.  Among  the  honorable  Council- 
ors whose  names  are  conspicuous  as  grantees  of  land  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  were  William  Pinhorne,  William  Smith,  Caleb  Heathcote, 
Peter  Schuyler,  Abr.  Depcyster,  Samuel  Staats,  R.  Walters,  James 
Graham,  Thomas  Weaver,  John  Bridges,  Roger  Mompesson,  William 
Peartree  and  others. 


The  land  grants  of  some  of  the  early  English  Gov- 
ernors gave  rise  to  serious  scandals. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  favors  of  former  governors  were  but  petty 
grants  in  comparison  of  his  (Fletcher's).  He  was  a  generous  man.  and 
gave  the  King's  lands  by  parcels  of  upwards  of  one  hundredthousand  acres 
to  a  man,  and  to  some  particular  favorites,  four  or  five  times  that  quantity  ; 
but  the  King  was  not  pleased  with  him,  as  I  am  told,  and  be  was  recalled 
in  disgrace.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  who  succeeded,  having  orders  to 
use  all  legal  means  for  breaking  extravagant  grants  of  land,  joined  with 
the  assembly  in  vacating  several  of  the  extravagant  grants  made  by 
Coll.  Fletcher,  but  as  this  act  was  carried  thro'  with  spirit  of  party  in 
the  assembly,  it  passed  with  much  less  impartiality  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  Justice  of  the  Legislature.  For  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  grants  were  passed  over,  while  others  were  declared  extrav- 
agant and  vacated  that  no  way  deserved  that  character.  .  .  .  After 
his  death  the  administration  fell  into  Capt.  Nanfan's  hands,  the» 
Lieut.-Govr.  It  appears  that  the  grants  made  in  his  time  passed 
in  a  hurry  without  any  previous  Survey,  but  upon  very  uncertain  infor- 
mations of  the  natural  Boundaries,  which  the  Grantees  took  in  their 
Grants,  so  that  some  of  them  are  become  a  sort  of  ambulatory  Grants, 
the  Patentees  claiming,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Grant,  sometimes  in  One 
part  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  another,  as  they  are  driven  from  one 
place  to  another  by  others  claiming  the  same  lands  with  more  certainty. 
In  other  Grants,  we  find  the  same  pereonsjoined  in  several  grants  with 
others,  which  Grants  were  intended  for  different  Tracts,  and  in  appear- 
ance seem  to  be  so,  and  yet  by  their  present  claims  they  take  in  the  same 
Lands  within  the  bounds  of  their  several  Grants.  .  .  The  Earl  of 
Bellomont  was  succeeded,  after  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne,  by 
her  cousin,  the  Lord  Cornbury. 

"  The  Grants  of  large  tracts  upon  trifling  quitrcnts,  that  were  made 
during  his  Lordship's  administration  at  least  equaled  those  of  all  his 
predecessors  put  together.  Indeed,  his  Lordship's  inclinations  were  *o 
evident  to  every  body  at  that  time,  that  two  Gentlemen  (as  I  am  well  as- 
sured) had  agreed  with  his  Lordship  for  a  Grant  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
Province,  at  a  Lump,  which  were  not  at  that  time  granted,  and  that  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  the  passing  of  that  grant  was,  that  those 
Gent11  apprehended  that  the  Grant  would  of  itself  appear  so  extravagant 
and  would  create  so  many  enemies,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
it.  .  .  .  No  quantity  of  Land  or  number  of  Acres  for  the  most  part 
are  mentioned  in  any  of  these  Grants,  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the 
quantity  by  inspection  of  the  Patents,  as  it  may  be  done  in  those  Grants 
which  are  founded  on  a  previous  Survey  ;  and  where  any  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed it  seems  to  be  done  more  with  design  to  hide  the  real  quantity  (if 
their  present  claims  be  truly  conformable  to  their  orig;  lal  bounds)  than 
to  set  forth  the  truth,  for  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  at  least,  where  the 
patent  Grants  3no  acres,  ami  the  patentee  now  claims  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  acres  within  the  bounds  of  his  Grant.  Others,  suspecting  that 
such  disproportion  between  the  real  quantity  and  the  quantity  expressed 
in  the  Grant  might  invalidate  the  Grant,  got  the  quantity  of  Land  to  lie 
expressed  in  the  following  manner  :  Containing  for  example,  One  thou- 
sand acres  of  profitable  Land,  beside  wood  Land  and  Waste  ;  and  yet, 
when  these  Lands  were  Granted,  perhaps  there  was  not  ten  acres  that 
was  not  woodland,  or  One  Acre  that  at  the  time  of  the  Grant  yielded 
any  profit,  or  one  acre  that  by  improvement  might  not  be  made  profita- 
ble. .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  in  many  of  these  the  Governor  who 
granted  them  was  deceived  as  to  the  quantity  ;  but  that  the  King  was 
deceived  in  all  of  them.  The  Governors  w  ho  granted  these  large  tracts, 
if  they  knew  their  extent,  were  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  did  this  merely  in  the  itayety  "I 
their  heart,  they  must  lone  had  some  temptation,  and  this  most  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  those  that  received  the  Benefit  of  it.  That  there- 
fore the  Grantees  are  equally  guilty  with  the  Gov1  in  deceiving  the  King, 
and  likewise  of  defrauding  all  the  adventurers  or  settlers  in  the  Colony, 
of  their  equal  chance  of  obtaining  the  most  improvable  and  convenient 
lands,  ami  of  preventing  the  improvement  and  settlingof  the  Colony,  for 
Which  purpose  only  the  Lands  are  supposed  to  be  granted."  3 

After  reading  these  extracts  any  one  who  has 
formed  the  impression  that  the  public  servants  of 
former  generations  were  superior  to  those  of  these 
days  in  purity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  acts,  or 


1  From  Surveyor  General  Cadwallader  Colden's  "  Report  on  the  Lands 
in  the  Province  of  New  York,"  1732. 
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that  political  "rings"  are  a  modern  device,  may 
properly  revise  his  opinion.  The  schemes  of  the 
land-grabbing  adventurers  of  the  colonial  period,  if 
they  could  be  fully  known,  would  rival  in  villany,  if 
not  in  the  extent  of  their  plunder,  the  most  successful 
jobs  of  the  present  day.  There  were  then  no  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings  to  erect,  and  not  much  money 
in  the  treasury  to  steal ;  the  public  lands  were  about 
all  there  was  in  sight,  and  the  virtuous  representa- 
tives of  the  "prerogative  royal  "  raided  them  with- 
out compunction. 

When  Heathcote  made  the  Indian  purchase,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  probably  his  expectation  to 
make  the  tract  a  part  of  his  individual  possessions,  all 
to  be  erected  into  a  manor  like  those  of  Van  Cort- 
landt  and  Philipse.  When  he  first  discovered  the 
difficulties  surrounding  this  enterprise  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say.  He  had  agreed  to  take  out  a  patent  with- 
in six  months  after  the  Indian  purchase,  but  had  ap- 
parently discovered  hostility  to  him  among  the  Hon- 
orable Councilors,  and  had,  at  least  for  the  time, 
abandoned  his  plan  and  waited  for  developments. 
Thus  matters  stood  until  the  month  of  February,  1702, 
a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  infer,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  the  Honorable 
Councilors  had  caused  Heathcote  to  be  informed  that 
there  was  a  method  by  which  his  patent  could  be 
made  to  pass  the  Council.  To  suggestions  of  this 
kind,  Heathcote,  confident  in  his  ability  to  make  his 
way  in  what  he  had  begun,  seems  to  have  refused  to 
listen.  But  on  the  9th  of  February,  1702,  the 
"  strikers,"  to  use  a  modern  term,  in  .their  desire  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue,  called  (o  their  aid  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Nanfan,  whose  character  and  meth- 
ods have  been  so  well  outlined  by  Colden,  and  in  due 
form  presented  to  him  the  following  petition: 

"To  the  Honorable  John  Nanfan,  Esq',  it  is  Majesty's  Lieutcnant- 
Ciovernor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  a mt  tin 

Honorable  Councillors; — The  humble  petition  of  Matthew  clarkson, 

Lancaster  Syms.  Robert  Walters,  Hicharil  Slater,  Cornelius  Depeyster, 
L"igh  Atwood,  Rarue  Cosens  and  [erasure]  Showeth, 

"That  Cull.  Caleb  lloathcoate,  by  his  petition  to  Coll.  Benjamin  Fletch- 
er, late  Governor  of  this  province,  in  Council  preferred  the  12th  day  of 
'  h-tulMT,  hi'.io,  prayed  liberty  to  purchase  of  and  from  tin*  Indians  a  par- 
cel of  land  in  the  County  of  Westchester  between  Scrotmi  River  and  the 
north  bounds  of  Mr.  Harrison  s  purchase,  which  petition  was  granted, 
provided  that  Col.  Heathcote  sued  forth  a  patent  for  the  same  within  six 
months  then  next  to  come,  and 

"  That  on  the  23d  of  the  said  month  of  October  the  said  Heathcote 
•Hedging  to  the  said  Governor  anil  Council  that  he  had  purchased  the  add 
land  of  the  Indians  on  the  tilth  of  the  said  month,  ami  producing  the  said 
pretended  pun  base  thereof  to  the  council  board,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
warrant  should  issue  for  surveying  the  said  laud.  That  the  said  Col. 
Heathcote,  not  having, within  the  time  mentioned,  procured  either  patent 
or  survey  for  the  same,  ami  the  said  land  having  hitherto  lain  w  ithout 
any  manner  id'  improvement  and  yielded  no  rent  or  other  profit  to  the 
Crown  ;  may  it  please  your  honors,  that  your  petitioners  may  be  allowed 

to  be  the  first  discoverers,  and  in  case  no  purchase  bath  I  n  madu  Irom 

the  Indian  proprietors,  that  your  petitioners  may  have  a  license  to  pur- 
chase the  same.  Hut  in  case  that  the  said  Col  Heathcote  bath  made  any 
real  purchase,  be  not  having  complied  with  the  said  proviso,  that  your 
petitioners,  paying  the  said  Col.  Heathcote  bis  purchase  money  may 
have  a  patent  for  the  said  land,  under  such  reasonable  ipiit-rent  as  to 
yoiii  homo's  shall  seem  tit,  and  that  in  onler  thereunto  a  pr  e,  ,-pt  max 
issue  to  his  majesty's  solicitor  to  Impilre  into  the  premises,  ami  that  upon 


return  of  affidavit  found  for  his  Majesty,  and  after  that  the  bounds  of 
the  premises  shall  have  been  ascertained  and  the  pun-base  made  by  your 
petitioners,  if  occasion  shall  require,  or  otherwise  tender  of  the  provided 
purchase  money,  that  your  jietitioucrs  may  have  a  patent  thereof  and 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire  who  these  men 
were.  Matthew  Clarkson  was  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince, an  office  corresponding  to  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  now,  and  all  patents  were  countersigned  by 
him.  Symes  was  a  large  land-holder  in  several 
counties.  Robert  Walters1  was  a  merchant  with  a 
taste  for  political  life.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Governor  Leisler's  Assembly,  an  associate  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was,  at  this  time,  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  Richard  Slater  was  a 
"  dummy,"  representing  Thomas  Weaver,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  was  also  the  solicitor- 
general,  by  whom  warrants  for  patents  were  prepared. 
Cornelius  Depeyster  and  Leigh  Atwood  were  near 
relatives  of  Abraham  Depeyster  ajid  William  Atwood, 
who  were  both  in  the  Council.  Barne  Cosens  was 
clerk  of  the  Council. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  petition,  signed  by  these 
men,  had  a  convincing  effect,  not  only  on  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  also  on  Colonel  Heathcote.  Within  the 
next  five  days  the  thing  was  arranged.  Heathcote, 
who  had  bought  the  land  from  the  Indian  proprietors 
in  good  faith,  and  had  a  valuable  property,  came  to 
terms  and  took  the  "ring"  into  partnership,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  driving  him  out  entirely.  It  was 
clearly  what  modern  slang  defines  as  a  "divvy."  On 
the  14th  of  February,  Nanfan  issued  the  warrant  to 
the  solicitor-general  (who  was  represented  in  the 
partnership  i  to  prepare  letters  patent.  The  warrant 
is  as  follows : 

"By  the  Honorable  John  Nanfan,  Esq",  Lieut.  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  territories  depend- 
ing thereon  in  America  and  Canada. 

"  You  are  hereby  required  to  prepare  a  draft  of  letters  for  Robert 
Walters,  Leigh  Atwood,  Cornelius  Depeyster,  Caleb  Heathcote.  Mathew 
Clarkson,  John  Cholwell,  Richard  Slater,  Lancaster  Svinc,  Robert  Lull- 
ing ami  Harue  Cosens  for  all  that  certain  tract  of  land  Situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  bounded  Northerly  by  Croton 
River,  easterly  by  lSyram  River  and  Bedford  line,  Southerly  by  the 
land  of  John  Harrison  and  line  afon'said  and  Rye  line  stretching  to 
Hvram  River  aforesaid,  and  westerly  by  the  laud  of  Frederick  l'hilipse 
and  Rronckx  River,  to  have  ami  to  bold  to  them,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, to  the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  them,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  at  ami  under  the  yearly  rent  of  six  pounds  five  shillings 
current  money  of  New  York,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  suffi- 
cient warrant.  Riven  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  our  Fori  William 
Henry  in  New  York,  this  14th  day  of  February,  176>,  and  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

"  To  Thomas  Weaver,  F.s.p.,  Solicitor  Cencral  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
York  and  of  Canada. 

"  John  N.vm  ax." 

This  warrant,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  three  names 
not  in  the  petition — those  of  Heathcote,  John  Chol- 
well and  Robert  Lurting. 

The  latter  really  owned  no  interest,  but  represented 
Heathcote,  so  that  Heathcote  owned  two  shares  in 
ten,  or  one-fifth.    Of  Cholwell  little  is  known,  except 


1  The  name  i-  written  Kith  Walters  and  Walter. 
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that  he  was  a  large  land-owner.  The  patent  was 
granted  the  same  day,  February  14, 1702.  It  is  called 
the 

WEST   PATENT  OF  NOltTH  CASTLE. 

"  William  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  |  resents 
shall  come,  sendeth  greeting  :  Whereas  our  loving  Subjects,  Robert  Wal- 
ters, Leigh  itwood,  Cornelius  Depeyster,  Caleb  Heathcote,  Matthew 
Clarkson,  John  Cholwell,  Richard  Slater,  Lancaster  Sin  yes,  Robert 
Ltirting  and  Barne  Cosens,  have  by  their  petitions  presented  unto  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  John  Nanfan,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  province  of  New  York  and  the  terri- 
tories depending  thereon  in  America,  prayed  our  grant  and  confirma- 
tion of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  our  County  of  Westchester,  bounded 
Northerly  by  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt,  and  Eastwardly  with  Bedford  line 
of  three  milos  square,  the  w  hite  fields  and  Byram  River,  southerly  by 
the  laud  of  John  Harrison,  Rye  line,  stretching  to  Byram  Uiver  afore- 
said and  the  White  Plains,  and  westwardly  by  the  Bronek's  River  and 
the  manor  of  Philipsburgh,  excepting  out  of  the  bounds  aforesaid  all 
the  land  in  Mr.  Richbell's  Patent,  according  to  the  lines  of  said  patent, 
now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  which 
first  above  named  tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  Caleb  Heathcote  and 
others  with  whom  he  has  agreed,  excepting  James  Mott  and  Henry 
Disbrow,  whom  he  hath  undertaken  to  satisfy.  Within  which  bounds 
there  are  by  estimation  about  five  thousand  acres  of  profitable  land,  be- 
sides wastes  and  woodlands,  which  reasonable  request  we  being  willing 
to  grant,  know  ye  that  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  more 
motion  we  have  given,  granted,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  doe  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give,  grant,  ratify  and 
confirm  unto  our  said  loving  subjects,  Robert  Walters,  Leigh  Atwood, 
Cornelius  Depeyster,  Caleb  Heathcote,  Matthew  Clarkson,  John  Chol- 
well, Richard  Slater,  Lancaster  Symes,  Robert  Lurtiug  and  Barue  Cos- 
ens,  all  the  above  recited  tract  of  laud  within  our  County  of  Westches- 
ter and  within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforesaid,  together  with  all  and 
singular,  the  woods,  underwoods,  trees,  timber,  feedings,  pastures,  mea- 
dows, marshes,  swamps,  ponds,  pools,  waters,  water  courses,  rivers,  rivu- 
lets, runs,  brooks,  streams,  fishing,  fowling,  hunting  and  hawking, 
mines,  minerals  (silver  and  gold  mines  excepted),  and  all  other  profits 
and  benefits,  privileges  and  liberties,  advantages,  hereditaments  and 
appertenances  whatsoever  to  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  within  the 
limits  and  bounds  aforesaid  mentioned,  belonging  or  in  any  ways  apper- 
taining, to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  together 
with  all  and  singular  the  woods,  underwoods,  <fcc.,  &c,  &c.  .  .  . 
to  be  bolden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  in  free  and  common  soc- 
cage  as  of  our  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  our  County  of  Kent,  within 
our  Realm  of  England,  yielding,  rendering  and  paying  therefor  yearly 
and  every  year  forever,  at  our  city  of  New  York,  unto  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  or  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  em- 
powered to  receive  the  same,  the  annual  and  yearly  rent  of  six  pounds 
live  shillings  current  money  of  New  York,  in  lieu  of  all  other  rents, 
dues,  duties,  services  and  demands  whatsoever. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  great  Seal  of  our  Province 
to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness,  John  Nanfan,  Esq.,  Lieut  Governor 
and  Commander  in-chief  of  our  Province  of  New  York  and  the  terri- 
tories depending  thereon  in  America,  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  at 
our  fort  in  New  Y'ork,  this  14th  day  of  February,  1701-2,  and  in  the  14th 
year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  his  honour's  command, 

"John  Nanfan.1  " 

M.  Clarkson, 
Secretary." 

On  the  18th  day  of  February,  1702,  four  days  after 
the  date  of  the  patent,  the  ten  patentees  made  an 
"  Indenture  Decempartite,"2  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  "  no  survivorship,"  but  that  the 
lands  described  in  the  patent  should  be  "with  all 
convenient  expedition "  divided  into  "  ten  several 
distinct  parts,"  so  that  each  proprietor  could  have 


'Original  document  in  possession  of  Mr.  David  W.  Smith,  of  North 
Castle. 

2  The  original,  a  formidable  document  on  three  immense  parchment 
sheets,  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  David  W.  Smith,  of  Kensico. 


his  own  separate  possession,  and  until  that  could  be 
done,  they  were  to  share  equally  in  the  profits  and 
expenses.    This  division  evidently  never  took  place. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1702,  Robert  Lurting  conveyed 
the  share  which  stood  in  his  name  to  Caleb  Heath- 
cote, and  "  did,  among  other  things,  declare  that  his 
name  in  the  said  letters  patent  was  used  only  in  trust 
for  the  said  Caleb  Heathcote,  his  heirs  and  assigns." 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1702,  Richard  Slater  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Weaver  (solicitor-general  and  member  of 
the  Council)  all  his  rights  in  all  the  patents  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  and  declared  that  "  his  name  was 
used  only  in  trust  for,  and  on  the  part  and  behoof  ofA 
the  said  Thomas  Weaver,  and  that  no  estate  or  inter- 
est in  or  to  the  premises  in  any  of  the  said  letters 
patent  3  mentioned,  thereby  doth,  or  of  right  ought  to 
enure  or  accrue  to  the  said  Richard  Slater."  But 
worse  than  this:  Barne  Cosens,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1702,  "by  indenture  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
duly  executed,  did  declare  and  acknowledge  that  his 
name  in  the  said  letters  patent  and  indenture  of  Cov- 
enant, was  used  only  in  trust  for,  and  in  the  part  and 
behoof  of,  John  Nanfan,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Esqr- ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,"  and  so  conveyed  his 
share  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1704,  sold  his  interest  to  Ebenezer  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  Wilson  held  this  share  till  October  25,  1710, 
when  he,  with  Margery,  his  wife,  sold  it  to  "  Peter 
Fauconnier,4  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Esqr.,"  who 
evidently  became  the  managing  man  of  the  enter- 
prise, for  the  tract  was  known  as  "  Fauconnier  and 
Company's  West  Patent  "  for  many  years.  He  re- 
tained an  interest  in  the  patent  until  April  10,  174"', 
when  he  conveyed  it  to  Magdalen  Valli  au,  who  was 
probably  a  relative. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  description  found  in  the  patent  does  not  agree 
with  that  in  the  Indian  deed.  In  the  latter  the 
eastern  boundary  is  stated  "  Eastwardly  by  Byram 


3  The  "syndicate"  which  began  with  the  West  Patent  soon  obtained 
control  of  all  the  land  left  up  to  that  time  unpatented  in  the  county  of 
Westchester.  During  the  previous  July,  Colonel  Heathcote,  in  connec- 
tion with  Joseph  Theale,  John  Hortou  and  Joseph  Purdy,  all  of  Rye, 
had  bought  of  the  Indians  the  tract  lying  between  Bedford  line  on  the 
north  and  the  colony  line  on  the  south,  and  embraced  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Mianus  River.  The  ten  partners  took  these  three  men  in, 
and  on  the  17th  February,  17o2,  they  were  granted  w  hat  has  become 
known  as  the  Middle  Patent,  from  its  position  between  the  two  great 
tracts,  the  East  and  West  Patents.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1 7< >2  the 
syndicate,  increased  by  the  name  of  Peter  Matthews,  bought  of  the  In- 
dians the  great  tract  called  the  East  Patent,  lying  east  of  Bedford  and 
extending  to  the  colony  line,  out  of  w  hich  nearly  all  of  Poundridge 

ami  Lcwishoro  have  1  n  formed.  They  procured  the  patent  on  the  •&! 

of  March.  Colonel  Heathcote  obtained  the  royal  grant  for  the  Lord- 
ship or  Manor  of  Scarsdale  on  the  30th  of  March  following,  having 
completed  the  Indian  purchases  necessary  to  that  end  but  n  few  days 
before.  Of  course  in  that  domain  he  w  as  the  sole  owner.  Whether  his 
success  in  this  respect  had  any  connection  with  the  other  enterprises  of 
those  busy  days  the  writer  leaves  others  to  guess. 

*"  Fauconnier  was  a  native  of  France,  high  in  favor  with  Bellomont 
and  Cornbury,  Governors  of  New  Y'ork,  and  by  the  latter  made  collector 
and  receiTer-geoeral  in  170.").'' — Baird's  "History  of  lli/e." 
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River  and  Bedford  line."  In  the  patent  it  reads, 
"  Eastwardly  with  Bedford  line  of  three  miles  square, 
the  White  fields  and  By  ram  River."  This  expression, 
"Bedford  three  miles  square,"  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  Bedford  first  purchase,  or  Hop  Ground,  a  tract 
of  about  that  size  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town. 
But  a  patent  for  the  whole  town  of -Bedford  had  been 
granted  by  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1(597, 
while  Bedford  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
colony,  and  that  patent  the  colony  of  New  York  was 
bound  to  respect  and  to  confirm.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  West  Patent,  therefore,  should  have  been, 
as  in  the  Indian  deed,  "  Bedford  line  and  Byram 
River."  The  effect  of  the  error  was  to  include  within 
the  West  Patent  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, that  is,  the  Southwest  Corner,  which  had  been 
confirmed  to  her  people  four  years  before.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  this  was  merely  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitor-general  in  preparing  the 
patent,  due,  perhaps,  to  his  oversight  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  Bedford  Patent,  or  whether  it  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  ignore  that  transaction  and  to  in- 
crease the  possessions  of  himself  and  his  partners.  It 
may  have  been  a  blunder  caused  by  some  one  un- 
familiar with  the  region  mistaking  the  west  line  of 
Bedford  first  purchase  for  the  west  line  of  Bedford 
new  purchase;  but  it  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
"  grab  "  a  tract,  which,  so  far  as  the  records  of  New 
York  then  showed,  was  not  yet  granted  to  any  one; 
for,  though  the  great  boundary  line  dispute  between 
the  two  colonies  was  settled  a  year  before,  New  York 
had  not  yet  confirmed  to  the  Bedford  people  the 
Connecticut  charter,  and  it  was  not  so  confirmed  till 
1704,  but  was  at  this  very  time  held  in  abeyance,  to 
their  great  anxiety  and  disquietude. 1  Had  the 
solicitor-general  followed  the  Indian  deed  as  pre- 
pared by  Heathcote  and  the  warrant  of  the  Governor, 
which  was  based  upon  the  deed,  instead  of  going  out 
of  his  way  to  say  "Bedford  line  of  three  miles 
square,"  no  trouble  would  have  occurred.  It  seems 
difficult,  on  the  whole,  to  avoid  the  inference  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  quite  ignore  the  rights  of  the 
Bedford  people  to  the  lands  they  had  bought  and 
settled  upon,  for  the  East  Patent,  granted  a  fortnight 
later,  was  so  described  as  to  include  within  its  limits 
the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  town  of  Bedford. 
Thus  these  men  took,  or  tried  to  take,  all  of  Bedford 
south  of  the  line  which  Van  Cortlandt  had  caused  to 
be  surveyed  across  that  town  for  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  his  manor,  but  which  he  had  to  abandon.  - 
The  confirmation  of  the  Bedford  Patent  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  province  of  New  York  in  17(14,  of  course, 
deprived  the  ten  patentees  of  the  advantage  that 
they  expected  to  derive  from  the  bold  act  of  the 


1  Sin  Ile.lfonl,  Patent*  mid  lloniidary  Lint's. 

•  Si-.  llcdford.  Patents  iiml  Uoumlary  Lines.  I'uter  Matthew.*,  one  of 
the  grantee*  of  the  Kant  1'ittt-iit,  Ml  at  thin  very  time  retained  hy  the 
Itetlfortl  people  to  secure  the  continuation  of  their  patent.  Little  dill 
they  imagine  why  he  did  not  surceod. 


solicitor-general,  if  such  it  was  ;  but  the  complications 
arising  from  it  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  As 
time  passed  on  it  was  found,  of  course,  that  the 
government  failed  to  receive  quit-rents  for  the  parts 
of  the  East  and  West  Patents  which  have  been 
described  as  erroneously  included  within  their  bounds, 
for  neither  the  original  patentees  nor  those  deriving 
titles  from  them  had  ever  had  possession  of  those 
lands,  or  any  profit  from  them.  There  grew  up,  there- 
fore, arrears  of  quit-rent,  and  on  January  S,  17<i2,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  colony  (the  legislative  power)  passed  an  "act 
for  the  more  effectual  collecting  of  his  Majesty's 
Quit-Rents  in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  and  Parti- 
tion of  Lands  in  order  thereto."  Charles  Clinton, 
Jonathan  Brown  and  Elisha  Budd  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  partition  and  survey  the  lands  in 
question.  They  undertook  to  survey  the  tract  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Bedford,  wrongly  included  in  the 
West  Patent,  but  were  driven  off*  by  the  outraged 
farmers.  Finally,  by  aid  of  the  sheriff  a  survey  was 
completed,  and  the  lands  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
June,  17<it'.  It  was  found  that  this  tract  consisted  of  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres.  The  same 
commissioners  also  made  a  survey  of  a  tract  wrongly 
included  in  the  East  Patent,  comprising  some  sixteen 
thousand  acres,  of  which  a  quarter,  perhaps,  was  in 
Bedford.  Maps  of  these  surveys,  with  the  field-books 
of  the  surveyor,  Nathaniel  Merritt,  were  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  they  are  still 
preserved,  and  duplicates  were  placed  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  of  this  county,  but  only  the  map  of  the 
East  Patent  tract  is  now  found. 3 

(For  copy  of  the  map  of  part  of  West  Patent,  and 
its  relations  to  the  boundaries  of  Bedford  and  New 
Castle,  see  Bedford,  Patents  and  Boundary  Lines.) 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  tract  bought  from 
the  Indians  by  Heathcote  was  the  Croton  River;  but 
before  the  patent  was  issued  Van  Cortlandt  had 
obtained  the  charter  for  his  manor,  the  southern  limit 
of  which  was  a  due  east  line  running  twenty  miles 
from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  ;  hence 
this  was  fixed  as  the  north  boundary  of  the  West 
Patent,  and  so  remains,  Van  Cortlandt's  line  dividing 
New  Castle  from  Yorktown  and  Cortlandt  on  the 
north.  Until  1S4(!  Somers,  (formerly  called  Stephen- 
town)  extended  south  to  this  line.  On  May  12th,  of 
that  year,  the  act  was  passed,  annexing  to  New 
Castle  that  part  of  Somers  lying  south  of  the  Croton 
River. 

The  west  boundary  of  the  town  was  the  same  from 
'  the  beginning — that  is,  the  slanting  line  which  origin- 
ated as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lands  of  Fred- 
erick Philipse,  his  possessions  extending  along  the 
Hudson  River  to  Kitchawan  Creek,  "and  so  east- 
ward into  the  woods  along  said  creek  or  river  two 
English  miles,  and  from  thence  upon  a  direct  east 
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line  to  Bronx's  river,  and  so  running  southward  along 
the  said  Bronx's  river,"1  etc. 

It  was  supposed  when  this  description  was  written, 
that  a  "  due  east  line  "  from  the  point  mentioned  on 
the  Croton  would  find  the  source  of  the  Bronx  ;  but 
when  the  survey  came  to  be  made,  it  was  found  thatt 
the  Bronx  had  its  origin  too  far  south  for  that,  so 
the  present  line  was  run  southeasterly  to  the  Bronx 
River  at  the  point  known  in  the  early  descriptions  as 
"the  head  of  the  Bronx,"  where  the  towns  of  North 
Castle,  New  Castle  and  Mount  Pleasant  now  come 
together.     Had  the  theory  of  Frederick  Philipse 
proved  correct,  his  manor  would  have  been  .bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Manor  of  Cortlandt  and  would 
have  extended  east  nearly 
to  the  Bedford  line.  As  it 
was,  there  remained  be- 
tween the  two  manors  an 
irregular  tract,  running  to 
an  acute  angle  at  the  Cro- 
ton River  two  miles  from 
its  mouth,  which  has  be- 
come the  present  town  of 
New   Castle,  the  shape 
and  origin  of  which  were 
doubtless  well  understood 
by   Heathcote    and  his 
partners. 

The  history  of  the 
settlers  of  the  early  West 
Patent  is  obscure.  There 
are  traditions  of  settlers, 
here  and  there,  who  had 
bought  farms  from  the 
Indians  and  occupied 
them,  but  they  had  no 
title  which  was  valid  in  the 
view  of  the  government. 
The  patentees,  it  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  did  not 
live  here.  Their  interest 
was  not  that  of  settlers 
seeking  a  home,  but  mere- 
ly that  of  speculators. 
From  them  all  actual  set- 
tlers must  obtain  their  titles.  They  had  intended  to  par- 
tition the  tract,  so  that  each  partner  could  have  his 
separate  share,  which  he  could  sell  without  regard  to 
the  others,  but  this  was  not  done,  and  persons  who 
wished  to  buy  land  could  only  perfect  their  titles  by 
obtaining  releases  from  all  the  partners.  This  was 
an  obstacle  to  rapid  growth.  Some  of  the  patentees 
died  within  a  few  years,  and  none  were  easy  of 
access.  Their  enterprise  seemed  to  them  to  be  re- 
garded with  hostility  by  the  adjoining  towns,  espe- 
cially those  in  Connecticut.  The  few  settlers,  having 
no  local  government  or  township,  were  threatened, 

'  Patent  of  the  "  Lordship  or  Manor  of  Philipsbourgh." 
ii. — 54 


taxed  and  made  to  do  military  duty,  by  whichever 
neighboring  town  could  easiest  enforce  its  semblance 
of  authority.  "  For  above  sixteen  full  years,"  the  pat- 
entees complained,  did  these  "obstacles  and  discour- 
agements" hinder  the  settling  of  their  lands.  But  in 
the  three  years  following  (1718-20)  the  patentees  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  some  good  farmers  from  Long 
Island,  where  land  was  already  becoming  scarce,  to 
take  up  farms,  and  in  August,  1721,  in  their  petition 
to  Governor  Burnett  for  the  incorporation  of  their 
lands  into  a  township,  they  boasted  of  thirty  men 
able  to  bear  arms. 2 

These  rne^i  from  Long  Island  were  the  Quakers- 
who  came  into  this  town  by  way  of  Harrison's  Purchase. 

Their  descendants  from 
that  day  to  this  have 
constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  population.  Among 
the  families  which  have 
been  here  longest  are  those 
of  Haight,  Weeks,  Car- 
penter, Quimby,  Hunt, 
Sutton,  Birdsall,  Barnes 
and  Haviland. 

The  first  representatives 
of  the  Hunt  family  in 
America  were  English. 
They  originally  settled  in 
Connecticut,  a  branch  of 
their  number  afterward 
removing  to  the  town  of 
Westchester.  Mr.  Levi 
Hunt,  the  representative 
of  the  family  in  New  Cas- 
tle, was  born  in  the  town 
of  Westchester,  July  15, 
1815.  He  attended  the 
district  school  at  West- 
chester during  his  child- 
hood, and  also  spent  two 
years  at  the  Friends' 
school  there.  For  a  short 
period  following  his  last 
term  he  remained  at  home, 
helping  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  farm  and  preparing  himself  for 
the  profession  of  a  teacher,  which  he  followed  for 
nine  years  in  the  district  school  at  West  Farms.  He 
also  taught,  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time, 
a  large  class  of  young  ladies  at  a  private  academy  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  In  1846  he  decided  to  give 
up  his  profession  and  embark  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Chappaqua,  in  which  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged. He  has  not  failed  to  identify  himself  with 
local  politics  in  the  town  of  New  Castle.  He  has 
always  been  a  thorough  Democrat,  and  was  elected 
by  that  party  to  the  superintendent^  of  the  public 

s  Petition  of  Walters,  Fanconnier,  Depeyster  and  Symes.  (See  North 
Castle.) 
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schools  of  the  town.  At  a  special  town-meeting  held 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  ways  and  means  to  fur- 
nish the  military  quota  required  by  the  government 
from  the  town  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  during 
the  late  war,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  fund 
raised  for  bounties,  and  so  successful  was  he  in  the 
management  of  affairs  that  the  town  was  enabled  to 
escape  the  first  draft  by  the  provision  of  substitutes, 
lie  has  also  held  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  high- 
ways and  justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Hunt  married, 
July  5,  1842,  Phebe  Cock,  daughter  of  Stephen  Cock, 
of  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y.  He  has  two  children, — Char- 
lotte Ann,  and  George. 

The  names  of'Kipp,  Coucklin,  Acker,  Van  Tassel 
and  Heeckman  doubtless  indicate  that  another  ele- 
ment found  its  way  into  the  West  Patent  from  among 
the  Dutch  tenantry  of  Frederick  Philipse,  the  near- 
est neighbor  on  the  west. 

The  growth  of  the  town  after  its  incorporation  was 
apparently  more  rapid;  but  as  time  went  on  and  the 
original  patentees  died,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns 
became  more  numerous  and  more  scattered  it  be- 
came more  difficult  to  obtain  clear  titles  to  land. 
There  were  undivided  lands  full  forty  years  after  the 
date  of  the  patent.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
collecting  of  the  quit-rent  was  difficult,  and  the  town 
was  often  in  arrears.  Entries  like  this  are  found  in 
the  North  Castle  record;  "  Caleb  Fowler  has  under- 
took to  gather  the  quit-rent  money  for  the  right  of 
J.  Cholwell,  from  the  year  Forty-one  to  the  year 
Forty-three."  "  Feb.  ye  25,  1744  :  Then  met  at  a 
Lawful  Town  Meeting  to  consider  about  the  Quit- 
Rent  money  that  is  behind;  then  chose  William 
Dusenbury  and  Benjamin  Smith  to  act  and  serve  upon 
the  Right  of  Robert  Walter,  etc." 

Much  of  interest  pertaining  to  this  period  is  lost  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  the  town  records  of  deeds, 
which  cannot  be  found.  Minutes  of  town-meetings 
refer  to  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  as  a  recorder  of 
deeds,  and  it  was  usual  at  that  time  to  so  record  them. 
In  other  towns  the  records  of  early  transfer*  of  lands 
arfca  valuable  source  of  town  and  family  history,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  town  and 
North  Castle  this  source  of  in  format  ion  has  disappeared. 

The  rights  of  the  ten  patentees  continued  to  "en- 
cumber the  ground  "  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren  were  now  their  successors. 
The  titles  to  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  occupants 
for  half  a  century,  were  clouded  by  the  valid  claims 
of  forty  or  fifty  people,  scattered  over  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Whether  some  aggressive  persons  among  these  heirs 
began  to  urge  their  claims,  or  whether  it  was  the  sense 
of  insecurity  and  the  quit-rent  annoyance,  which  led 
to  action  on  the  part,  of  the  farmers,  cannot  now  be 
told.  Hut  it  is  evident  that  they  determined  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  burden  that  they  had  so  long  car- 
ried.    Benjamin  Smith,  Caleb  Fowler  and  Joseph 


Sutton  were  selected  to  represent  the  people  con- 
cerned, and  to  obtain  warrantee  deeds  from  every 
possible  claimant.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  matter 
in  the  town-meetings  ;  it  was  apparently  a  voluntary 
and  private  undertaking.  How  long  it  required,  or 
what  obstacles  were  encountered,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was  the  work  of 
years.  They  obtained  releases  from  all  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  the  ten  patentees,  and  all  these  transfers, 
except  those  of  the  rights  of  Walters,  Cholwell  and 
one-half  the  right  of  Slater,  are  on  record  in  the 
register's  office.  Isabella  Davis,  sole  executrix  ofChol- 
well,  had  sold  his  right  to  Richard  Ogden  and  Josiah 
Quiinby,  January  24,  1720,  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pounds.  It  would  appear  that  Smith, 
Fowler  and  Sutton  acquired  this  right  first. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Walters  right  except 
that  they  secured  it.  The  half-right  of  Slater,  really 
owned  by  Thomas  Weaver,  was  inherited  by  his 
daughter,  Anna  Fox,  who  sold  to  Wetmore.  This 
was  also  secured. 

The  rights  originally  represented  by  the  names  of 
Heathcote,  Lurting,  Symesand  Cosens,  half  the  rights 
of  Atwood  and  Clarkson  and  the  remaining  half  of 
the  Slater-Weaver  right,  making  five  and  one-haif 
shares,  were  conveyed  to  Smith  and  his  associates  by 
deed  bearing  date  June  7.  17G3,  and  recorded  in  the 
register's  office  of  this  county,  Liber  H,  pages  27o- 
305.  This  deed  is  a  marvel  of  skill  and  labor,  and  a  last- 
ing memorial  to  the  patient  thoroughness  with  which 
these  three  men  carried  out  their  purpose.  It  traces  the 
family  record  of  each  patentee;  it  shows  who  died 
childless,  who  intestate,  and  what  heirs  were  then 
surviving.  In  cases  where  heirs  were  represented  by  an 
attorney,  it  cites  the  provisions  of  the  power  of  attor- 
ney and  shows  why  a  power  was  necessary.  With 
special  minuteness  it  lays  bare  the  fact  that  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Nanfan,  through  his  clerk,  Cosens, 
corruptly  obtained  a  share  of  the  public  lands,  which 
he  was  supposed  to  protect,  and  that  his  solicitor- 
general,  Thomas  Weaver,  did  the  same.  It  shows 
how  the  active  and  thrifty  Fanconnier  got  into  the 
enterprise  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  and 
how  Heathcote,  by  the  use  of  Lurting,  held  two  shares 
instead  of  one,  in  the  scheme  which  he  had  vainly 
hoped  to  control  aloue. 

The  "  parties  of  the  first  part  "  are  twenty-one  iu 
number, — 

fSrtt:  Anne  tie  Laucoy.  widow  (daughter  of  Heathcote),  and  l.ewii 
Johnson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  gentleman,  whose  wife,  then  deceased,  «u 
Martha  Heathcote.    These  represented  the  Heathcote  rights. 

iyrnii.f:  Fret-man  Clarkson.  David  Clarkson.  Matthew  Clarkson  and 
l.i'Wnn-  (  lark-on,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  gentlemen  ;  Matthew  Clark, 
sou,  of  Philadelphia,  merchant;  Gerardus  Clarkson,  of  Philadelphia, 
surgeon;  Catharine  Hazzard,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  widow;  Sam- 
uel   Finley,  of  Prince   Town  in  New  Jersey,  clerk,  and  Ann,  his  wife. 

(Tlie-.-  nine  persons,  excepting,  of  course,  the  last,  were  grandchildren 
of  Matthew  Clarkson,  the  |<atentee  ;  the  first  four,  children  of  David, 
son  of  Matthew,  and  tin  next  four,  children  of  Matthew,  son  of  the 
patentee.  Atwood  had  died  intestate  ami  his  sisters  had  sold  their  int.  rests 
to  David  Clarkson,  son  of  the  patentee,  October  27  and  28.  1710,  and  he 
had  sold  one-fourth  each  to  his  hiothet>  Matthew  and  l.evinus.  and  lib 
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sister  Anne.  The  two  last-named  were  at  this  time  living  in  Holland, 
and  a  separate  deed  was  afterward  obtained  from  them.  The  Clarksons 
therefore  represent  one-half  of  the  Atwood  anil  Clarkson  shares.) 

TUrd:  John  Ogilvie,  of  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Canada,  clerk, 
and  Catharine,  his  wife,  and  Elisabeth  Kosevelt,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  widow.  (These  two  ladies  were  granddaughters  of  Lancaster 
Syuies.l 

Fourth :  John  Bard,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  surgeon  ;  David  Stout' 
of  the  borough  of  Lancaster  and  county  of  Lancaster  and  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  said  John  Bard,  his  attorney  ;  Peter  Valleau,  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  said  John 
Bard,  his  attorney  ;  Lucus  Lazier,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
said  John  Bard,  his  attorney;  Fauconnier  Yalleau  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  sadler ;  Elizabeth  Yalleau,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  widow. 
(These  names  represent  the  Fauconnier  interest.  Fauconnier  had  con- 
veyed all  his  right  to  Magdalen  Yalleau,  April  10,  1745.  John  Bard  was 
one  of  her  executors.  Stout  and  Lazier  married  Margaret  and  Ann,  re- 
spectively, daughters  of  Magdalen  Yalleau.  Peter  and  Fauconnier  Yal- 
leau were  doubtless  her  sons,  and  Elizabeth,  the  w  idow  of  her  other  son, 
Theodorus.  It  is  presumed,  but  not  known  certainly,  that  Magdalen 
Yalleau  was  a  daughter  of  Fauconnier.) 

Fifth :  <  atharine  Pocklington,  late  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George,  Han- 
over Square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, willow,  by  Richard  Nichols,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  esquire-,  her 
attorney.  (One  of  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas  Weaver,  representing 
one  half  of  his  share.) 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  were  "  Benjamin 
Smith,  Caleb  Fowler  and  Joseph  Sutton,  of  the 
county  of  Westchester,  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
Yeonien,  and  their  associates.''  The  consideration 
named  in  the  deed  was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  The  deed  conveyed  "  all  the  Estate, 
Right,  Title,  Interest,  Trusts,  Parts,  Shares,  Propor- 
tions, Claims  and  Demands  Whatsoever,  both  in  Law 
and  Equity,  of  them  the  said"  parties  of  the  first  part. 

The  Depeyster  interest  was  conveyed  in  1738  by 
Cornelius  Depeyster  to  his  five  children  by  a  deed  of 
gift.  On  August  8,  1763,  four  of  these  shares  were 
secured  by  Smith  and  his  associates  by  a  deed  similar 
in  its  provisions  to  that  above  mentioned.1  The  con- 
sideration was  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  1763,  a  deed  was  obtained 
from  Levinus  and  Anne  Clarkson,  "  both  residing  at 
Voorburgh,  near  the  Hague,'"  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Matthew  Clarkson,  the  patentee,  which  finished 
the  transfer  of  the  Atwood  and  Clarkson  interests  as 
before  explained.-'  The  consideration  named  in  this 
deed  was  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
remaining  share  of  the  Depeyster  interest,  consisting 
of  "  one  undivided  fifth  part  of  one  undivided  tenth 
part  of  the  said  tract "  (the  West  Patent),  was,  on 
June  25,  1764,  conveyed  to  Smith,  Fowler  and  Sutton 
by  "  Philip  Hughes,  Chaplain  of  a  Regiment  of  foot, 
and  Mary  his  wife ;  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Jamaica 
in  Queens  County,  Gentleman,  and  William  Ricketts 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  five  pounds.3 

Each  of  these  deeds  contains  a  clause  varying  slight- 
ly in  phraseology,  but  of  the  same  purport,  which  ex- 
cepts from  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  "  that 
Part  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land,  being  the  Northeast- 
erly part  thereof,  which  is  now  possessed,  or  claimed 
or  held  by  any  person  or  persons   under  Bed- 

1  Register's  office.  Liber  H,  p.  3a',.      2  Ibid,  310.      » Ibid.  316. 


ford  New  Purchase,  supposed  to  contain  about 
seven  thousand  acres."  This  is  the  land  before 
described  as  erroneously  included  in  the  West 
Patent.  When  surveyed,  a  few  years  later,  it  was 
found  to  contain  forty-one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
acres.    The  deeds  also  recite, — 

"And,  Whereat,  seven  thousand  acres  of  the  above  Tract  of  Land  is 
now  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bedford  New 
Purchase,  and  isabove  excepted  out  of  this  rclease,aud  the  Parties  to  these 
presents,  of  the  Second  Part  have  before  purchased  the  Rights  of  John 
Cholwell  and  Robert  Walters  and  one-half  of  the  Right  of  Richard 
Slater,  three  of  the  Patentees,  supposed  to  contain  Eight  thousand  acres 
more,  and  of  some  of  the  other  patentees,  or  others  claiming  under 
them,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  more  ;  now  therefore  the  said 

 ,  for^hemselvcs  and  their  Heirs,  the  said  one  full  and  equal' 

undivided  Tenth  part  of  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Said  Tract  of  Land 
and  Premises  in  and  by  the  said  letters  patent  granted,  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  acres,*  be  it  more  or  less, 

against  them  the  said  , —  and  their  heirs,    .    .    .    shall  and 

will  warrant  and  forever  defend  by  these  presents." 

This  is  copied  from  the  Clarkson  deed,  but  the 
others  contain  substantially  the  same  exceptions  and 
provisions. 

By  the  Hughes  deed  of  June  25,  1764,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  original  grantees  in  the  West  Patent  dis- 
appeared forever,  and  the  people  were  freed  from 
the  vexatious  encumbrance  which  had  so  long  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  their  town  and  impeded  their 
prosperity.  Titles  were  next  perfected  by  Smith, 
Fowler  and  Sutton,  conveying  to  the  actual  owners 
and  occupants  the  interests  they  had  acquired  on 
their  behalf,  as  above  described. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  of  North  Castle  by  set- 
ting off  this  town,5  it  was  the  second  town  in  the 

4  This  computation  indicates  that  the  original  West  Patent  was  then 
estimated  at  thirty-two  thousand  acres.  The  grant  describes  it  as  "  five 
thousand  acres  of  profitable  land,"  which  recalls  Colden's  report,  before 
referred  to.  As  New  Castle  and  North  Castle  togetl  t  contain  about 
twenty-six  thousand  acres,  this  estimate,  allowing  seven  thousand  acres 
for  the  part  in  Bedford,  was  considerably  too  large. 

From  the  Clarkson  deed  it  appears  that  the  price  paid  for  an  "  undi 
vided  tenth  "  was  ten  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds;  the  same  is  true  in 
the  Depeyster  and  Hughes  deeds,  the  first  conveying  four-fifths  for  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  the  latter  one-fifth  for  two  hundred  and 
five  pounds,  making  one  thousand  and  twenty- five.  In  the  larger 
deed  conveying  five  and  a  half  shares,  the  consideration  seems  intended 
to  cover  fivo  aud  a  quarter  shares  instead  of  five  and  a  half  ;  accurately 
five  andaquartershareswouldamountto  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  and  a  quarter  pounds.  Possibly  the  deduction  was  made  in  the  share 
of  the  Widow  Pocklington,  of  England,  though  she  seemed  to  be  entitled 
a  one-half  right. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  it  cost  the  settlers  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  free  their  lands  of  these  old  claims. 

5  The  act  is  as  follows : 

Laws  of  1791,  Chapter  xxxvi. 
"An  Act  to  divide  the  town  of  North  Castle,  in  the  County  of  West 
chester 

"  Passed  18th  March,  1791. 

''  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in- 
Senate  and  Assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same 

"That  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  all  that  part  of 
the  town  of  North  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  that  lies  east 
and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  of 
Bedford  to  the  nead  of  Bronx  River,  where  the  same  divides  the  town 
of  Mount  Pleasant  from  the  town  of  Noith  Castle,  shall  be  one  separate 
town  by  the  name  of  North  Castle  ;  and  the  first  town-meeting  for  the 
said  town  of  North  Castle  shall  be  held  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Harri 
sou  Palmer.  And  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  town  of  North  Castle 
that  lies  west  and  north  of  the  aforesaid  line  shall  be  one  other  separate 
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county  in  assessed  valuation,  ranking  next  to  West- 
chester in  that  respect,  and  the  first  in  population. 
After  the  division  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  several 
years  regarded  New  Castle  and  North  Castle  as  equal 
in  assessed  valuation,  and  laid  the  taxes  for  county 
expanses  equally  upon  each.  North  Castle  had  for 
many  years  a  little  more  than  half  the  population, 
until  ten  or  fifteen  years  past,  when  the  increased 
growth  of  the  villages  along  the  railroad  has  given 
New  Castle  the  larger  number.  Its  population  by  the 
census  of  1880  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  seven. 

The  town  of  New  Castle  was  first  represented  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  regular  session  held 
in  the  court-house  in  White  Plains,  May  31,  1791,  by 
Isaac  Smith,  the  first  supervisor.  There  had  been  a 
meeting  on  the  :23d  of  May,  to  canvass  the  votes  cast 
for  members  of  Assembly,  but  the  supervisor  of  New 
Castle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present. 

The  reason  which  led  to  the  separation  of  this  town 
from  North  Castle,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
was  merely  the  matter  of  convenience.  The  town  of 
North  Castle,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  division, 
was  awkward  in  shape  and  size.  It  stretched  around 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  Bedford,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  eastern  limit  of  that  town,  extending  south 
along  the  Bronx  River  for  several  miles,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Crotou  on  the  west.  The  distance  from 
its  western  extremity  to  either  the  most  southern  or 
eastern  point  was  too  great  for  the  convenient  trans- 
action of  town  business,  and  it  lay,  like  a  pair  of  sad- 
dle-bags, in  such  shape  as  naturally  suggested  an  easy 
division.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  a  line  three 
miles  in  length,  drawn  from  the  southwest  corner  of 
Bedford,  in  a  southwest  direction,  to  the  "  head  of 
the  Bronx." 

For  similar  reasons  that  part  of  the  town  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Somers  was  annexed  to  this  town. 
It  comprises  the  tract  included  between  Bedford  on 
the  east  and  Yorktown  on  the  west,  the  Croton  on  the 
north  and  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  line,  the 
present  southern  boundary  of  Yorktown  and  Somers, 
on  the  south.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length  by 
Dearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  dwellings.  After  the  formation  of  the  Croton 
Lake,  in  1841,  the  inhabitants  1  of  that  part  of  Somers 
began  to  agitate  the  question  of  annexation  to  New 
Castle,  as  they  could  not  reach  the  upper  part  of 
Somers,  where  town-meetings  were  held,  except  by 
going  through  Yorktown  or  Bedford,  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  by  the  bridges,  and  thus  making  a  long  de- 
tour.   A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  taken  to 

town,  by  the  namu  of  New  Castle  ;  and  tin-  first  town-meeting  for  the 
town  of  New  Castle  shall  lie  lielil  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Hnnniih  I.eg- 
gett.  And  the  said  town  of  North  Castle,  nnd  the  said  town  of  New 
Castle,  shall  MpMStdj  and  severally  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  privilege* 
and  immunities  thnt  the  town  of  North  Castle  held  ami  enjoyed  l>y  any 
former  law  of  this  State,  and  immediately  liefore  the  passing  of  this  act." 

(The  Secoml  Section  relates  to  the  division  of  the  |>oor  of  the  towns.) 

'  Thomas  Carpenter  was  the  active  mover  in  the  matter. 


Albany  by  Zopher  Carpenter.  Ezra  Marshall,  then 
I  member  of  Assembly,  secured  its  passage  immediately 
in  the  House,  and  Saxton  Smith,  then  Senator,  did  the 
same  in  the  Senate.  The  Governor  signed  it  at  once,1 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Carpenter  was  on  his  way  home, 
with  a  copy  of  the  law. 

The  following  is  from  the  record  of  the  first  town- 
meeting  : 

"At  a  town  meeting  held  for  the  town  of  New  Castle,  April  lTgjj 
was  chosen  the  following  officers :  Ahraham  Hyatt.  Town  Clerk  ;  Isaac  • 
Smith,  Supervisor  ;  Sutton  Craft,  Constahle  ;  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Col- 1 
lector,  and  Caleb  Carpenter,  his  security  ;   Caleb  llaight,  Nathaniel  * 
Smith,  Henry  Slawson,  assessors;  Caleb  Carpenter,  Abraham  Hyatt, 
overseers  of  the  Poor;  Caleb  Haight,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Henry  Slawson, 
Commissioners  of  Roads;  James  I'nderhill,  Pounder;  Nathaniel  Couk-f 
lin,  Jesse  Brady  and  Isaac  Powell,  damage  prizers  and  fence  viewers.''  1 

Isaac  Smith,  Caleb  Carpenter  and  Isaiah  Greeu 
were  appointed  to  meet  "a  committee  from  the  town] 
of  N°rth  Castle,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  which  may  ' 
exist  between  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  the  afore- 
said town,  of  any  nature  whatsoever ;  also  to  settle  - 
the  line  between  the  two  towns."3    The  same  cora-3 
mittee  was  continued  the  next  year.     "  Doctor  Isaac 
Smith  "  was  re-elected  supervisor.    He  died  in  May, 
however,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  a  special 
meeting  was  held,  and  Isaiah  Green  was  chosen  his 
successor.    The  town-meetings  at  this  period  were 
held  at  different  public-houses  in  the  town.    In  17i»6 
four  persons  were  licensed  to  sell  strong  liquors,  at  al 
fee  of  two  pounds  each.    A  year  or  two  thereafter  the 

1  license  was  fixed  at  five  dollars,  and  in  1803  the 
meeting  voted  that  "  Jesse  Brady  have  the  license  for 
selling  liquors  free."  Perhaps  this  favor  was  regarded 

1  as  a  return  for  his  accommodating  the  town,  as  the 
meetings  were  frequently  held  at  his  house  for  several 

;  years.  He  was  first  called  "  Lieutenant  "  Jesse  Bra- 
dy, then  he  was  referred  to  as  "  captain  ;  "  was  elected 

|  town  clerk,  and  afterward  filled  the  office  of  supervisor 

I  for  several  years.  His  tavern  was  on  the  properid 
lately  owned  by  A/.ariah  Carpenter,  about  two  miles 

I  east  of  Merritt's  Corners. 

Other  early  supervisors  were  Stephen  Carpenter, 
five  years;  Caleb  Kirby,  eighteen  years,  from  1803  to 

I  1820;  James  Fish,  five  years,  from  1821  to  1825J 
Gilbert  Brundage,  ten  years  or  more.  Zopher  Car- 
penter held  the  office  for  several  terms,  and  his  S'-n, 
Francis  M.  Carpenter,  is  now  (188t>)  serving  his 
twenty  second  year  in  the  position,  a  length  of  term 
which  has  been  exceeded  but  twice,  so  far  as  the  wri- 
ter can  ascertain,  in  the  history  of  the  county.' 

The  Carpenters  of  Westchester  County  trace  their 
descent  from  Ezra  Carpenter,  of  Wilkshire,  Wales, 
who  was  born  in  lo70.  He  had  two  sons,  Richard 
and  William.  The  latter  died  unmarried.  Richard 
had  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  Timothy,  was  born  in 


*  May  12,1846. 

'The  commissioners  appointed  by  North  l  astle  were  Abel  Smith,  Qfl 
bert  Palmer  and  Thomas  Ferris. 

'  Daniel  Hunt,  of  I.ewisboro,  thirty-three  years,  and  David  Miller,  of 
lledlord,  twenty -six  years. 
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1665,  came  to  America  in  1078  and  settled  in  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island.  He  also  had  a  number  of  sons, 
one  of  whom,  John,  of  Oyster  Bay,  was  born  June 
13,  1690.  His  son  John,  known  as  John  Carpenter 
the  hatter,  was  born  January  7,  1714,  and  removed  to 
New  Castle  (then  North  Castle)  in  173(i,  when  the 
tide  of  Quaker  emigration  from  Long  Island,  by  the 
way  of  Harrison's  Purchase,  had  fully  set  in.  He  es- 
tablished his  home  on  the  farm  recently  known  as 
the  Cary  place,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
E.  C.  Cowdin,  and  adjoining  their  residence.  There 
he  carried  on  his  trade,  and  found  his  customers 
among  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  From  him  the 
different  Carpenter  families  of  New  Castle  and  adja- 
cent towns  have  sprung.  He  had  three  sons — Abra- 
ham, Jacob  and  Gilbert. 
Abraham  was  born  De- 
cember 27,  1738.  He 
married  Lydia  Totten, 
and  lived  for  some  time 
on  a  farm  which  he 
cleared,  the  dwelling- 
house  standing  where 
Halstead's  store,  in 
Mount  Kisco,  now  is. 
Subsequently  he  owned 
the  place  where  Daniel 
H.  Hallock  lately  lived, 
and  it  is  related  that 
his  house  there  was 
accidentally  burned  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary 
War. 

His  son  James,  the 
seventh  in  descent,  was 
born  January  3,  1773. 
His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth Totten.  He  resid- 
ed for  many  years  on 
the  place  where  his  son 
Zopher,  afterward  lived, 
but  spent  the  last  of  his 
life  at  the  place  which 
was    formerly   the  site 

of  Jesse  Brady's  tavern,  and  till  lately  owned  by  his 
grandson,  Azariah  Carpenter. 

The  next  in  the  direct  line  is  Zopher,  who  was  born 
in  New  Castle,  August  5,  1805,  and  has  lived  in  that 
town  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  resided  just  across  the  line  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  in  the  village  of  Mount  Kisco.  He 
was  several  times  supervisor  of  New  Castle.  He  has 
been  an  energetic  and  successful  business  man,  and 
at  his  present  age,  though  retired  from  business,  is 
active  and  capable.  His  wife,  who  is  also  living,  was 
Phebe  Marshall,  daughter  of  James  Marshall,  whose 
family  were  old  residents  in  this  vicinity. 

Their  eldest  son,  Francis  Marshall  Carpenter,  was 
born  in  New  Castle,  July  10,  1834.    A  year  later  his 
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parents  removed  to  the  farm  on  the  Sing  Sing  road, 
which  was  their  home  for  many  years,  and  which  had 
been  also  the  home  of  his  grandfather.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
at  the  district  schools,  and  later  at  Union  Academy, 
in  Bedford,  under  the  direction  of  Alex.  G.  Reynolds. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Mount  Kisco,  in  which  he  became  part- 
ner the  next  year,  in  company  with  John  T.  Carpen- 
ter and  H.  Young,  under  the  firm-name  of  Carpenter, 
Young  &  Co.  After  a  time  he  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone,  and  later,  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
under  the  title  of  F.  M.  &  J.  T.  Carpenter.  Abandon-  . 
ing  the  store*  in  1862,  he  bought  the  farm  where  he 
was  brought  up,  and  was  a  farmer  till  1873,  when  he 

sold  the  place.  Since 
1874  he  has  been  engag- 
ed in  the  coal  trade  in 
New  York  City,  with 
James  H.  Pettengill  as 
partner,  under  the  name 
of  Carpenter  &  Petteu- 
gill. 

In  1863  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  elected  supervisor  of 
New  Castle,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years 
1869  and  1870,  has  con- 
tinued in  the  position  un- 
til the  present  time.  He 
is  now  serving  for  the 
twenty-second  year,  a 
length  of  service  which 
has  been  exceeded  in  only 
two  instance;  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  county.  In 
1872  and  again  in  1873,  he 
was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
His  course  in  public  mat- 
ters has  been  marked  by 
a  judicious  attention  to 
the  general  interest.  He 
is  known  throughout  the 
county  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  personally,  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  associates,  of  whatever  politi- 
cal party.  His  high  character  and  wide  acquaintance 
have  repeatedly  brought  his  name  into  prominence 
for  higher  political  honors,  but  he  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
Mr.  Carpenter  by  the  people  who  know  him  best, 
that  for  many  years  past  he  has  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  as  executor,  and  appointed  as 
guardian  or  trustee  to  represent  minor  heirs.  In  the 
discharge  of  these  trusts,  as  well  as  his  public  ones,  he 
has  attained  a  well-deserved  and  honorable  reputa- 
tion. 
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In  the  community  where  he  has  long  resided  he 
is  appreciated  for  his  energy  and  sagacity  in  busi- 
ness, his  superior  judgment,  his  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, and  tor  the  various  qualities  which  make  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  sincere  friend. 

He  was  married,  November  24,  18")9,  to  Miss  Mary 
B.  Miller,  daughter  of  John  A.  Miller,  of  Bedford 
She  died  in  1886.  Of  their  four  children,  two  only 
survive, — Carrie,  wife  of  Charles  F.  Matthews,  of 
Mount  Kisco,  and  Zopher,  a  youth  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  tenth  from  his  Welsh  ancestor  to  bear  the 
family  name. 

Abraham  Hyatt  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  held 
that  position  for  many  years.  The  town  records  con- 
sist oidy  of  minutes  of  town-meetings,  the  acts  of 
highway  commissioners  in  reference  to  roads  and 
certain  town  accounts.  There  are  no  records  of  deeds, 
either  in  this  town  or  North  Castle,  from  which  it 
was  taken, — such  as  were  kept  in  some  of  the  towns 
previous  to  the  time  when  it  became  customary  to 
record  them  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  There 
are  various  records  of  the  freeing  of  slaves  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law.  Among  the  persons  so 
filing  certificates  were  Abraham  Hyatt  and  Gilbert 
Strang. 

Military  History  and  Incidents. — The  terri- 
tory now  included  in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  like  all 
the  surrounding  region,  bore  its  full  share  in  the 
rigors  of  the  war  for  independence.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  Neutral  Ground,  as  it  was  called,  "and  was 
subjected,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  city,  to  be  foraged 
by  the  royal  forces,  and  plundered  and  insulted  by 
Refugees  and  Tories.  No  part  of  the  Union  was  more 
harried  and  trampled  down  by  friend  and  foe,  during 
the  Revolution,  than  this  debatable  region."  It  lay 
in  the  direct  track  of  some  of  the  principal  military 
movements  of  both  armies.  Expeditions  which 
crossed  the  Croton  at  Pine's  Rridge  found  their  way 
through  this  part  of  North  Castle.  In  November, 
1776,  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
when  the  jealous  and  willful  Lee,  with  a  delay  that 
bordered  on  insubordination,  was  holding  his  forces 
at  North  Castle,  Washington  wrote  to  him .  "  I 
recommend  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  your  re- 
tiring to  Croton  Bridge  may  not  be  more  advisable 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  attack  with  unequal 
numbers.  At  any  rate,  I  think  all  your  bag- 
gage and  stores,  except  such  as  are  necessary  for 
immediate  use,  ought  to  be  to  the  northward  of 
Croton  River.  You  will  consider  the  post  at  Cro- 
ton's  (or  Pine's)  Rridge,  as  under  your  immediate 
care." 

Washington  left  North  Castle  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  10th  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Peekskill  at 
sunset.  His  road  was  along  by  Wampus  Pond  to 
"North  Castle  Church,"  through  where  New  Castle 
Corners  and  Mount  Kisco  now  are,  up  the  hill  west  of 
the  depot,  across  Kisco  River,  turning  to  the  right, 
where  ( ieorge  Knox  now  lives,  and  thence  to  Pine's 


Bridge.1  There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  of  his 
journeys  through  this  town  he  and  his  statf  took 
dinner  in  the  shade  on  a  large  rock  in  the  door-yard 
of  the  old  Kirby  place,  at  Kirbyville.  The  rock,  at 
least,  is  still  there ;  but  as  it  probably  was  not  an 
agreeable  place  to  lunch  on  the  10th  of  November, 
some  other  date,  if  any,  must  be  assigned  to  the  occur- 
rence. Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  finding 
himself  in  peril,  constantly  besought  Lee  to  come  to 
his  aid  ;  but  not  until  the  30th  of  November  did  he 
arrive  at  Peekskill,  marching,  doubtless,  by  the  same 
road.  His  command  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  men.  Throughout  the  war  this 
was  an  important  road,  connecting  Peekskill  and 
North  Castle,  the  one  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  Highlands,  the  other  a  secure  point  convenient  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  county.  On  July  2,  1781, 
Washington  advised  Rochambeau,  whose  troops  had 
been  for  a  month  scattered  in  various  places,  to 
''move  to  North  Castle  and  concentrate  his  whole 
force.  North  Castle  was  selected  as  being  in  a  direct 
route  by  which  to  receive  provisions  from  Crompond, 
and  also  on  the  road  for  an  advance  to  White  Plains, 
if  circumstances  should  warrant."2 

In  August  following,  six  weeks  after  the  failure  of 
the  movement  of  the  Allied  Armies  against  New 
York,  Washington's  army,  followed  by  Rochambeau's, 
both  of  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  encamped 
between  Dobbs  Ferry  and  White  Plains,  passed 
through  this  town  on  the  march  to  Yerplanck's 
Point  by  way  of  Pine's  Bridge  and  Crompond. 

The  route  is  now  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that 
was  the  road  running  northward,  through  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Silas  Tomp- 
kins, situated  on  that  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  Ohappaqua,  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  short 
time  Washington's  headquarters,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  occasion.  Whether  it  was  or  not,  that 
march  was  doubtless  the  most  notable  instance  of  the 
"pomp  and  circumstance  of  war"  winch  visited  this 
town  during  the  struggle.  "All  Westchester  County," 
says  Irving,  "  was  alive  with  the  tramp  of  troops,  the 
gleam  of  arms,  and  the  lumbering  of  artillery  and 
baggage- wagons  along  its  roads." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  encampments 
and  movements  which  are  described  as  being  in  North 
Castle  were  in  this  town.  The  old  St.  George's 
Church  was  apparently  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
soldiers  of  both  armies  by  turns.  Tarleton's  troops 
rested  there  without  molestation  on  the  night  of  July 


1  This  mail  puMM  over  Crow  Hill.  "The  intrenchmenU  thrown  up  by 
the  American  Army  right  away  lifter  the  llattle  of  While  Plain*,  in 
177i'',  are  still  to  lie  M  en  each  side  of  the  Crow  Hill  Itoail,  near  Croton 
Lake.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  a  number  of  years  ago,  several  knive* 
anil  baronets  ami  some  cannon  balls  were  fouinl  by  workmen  who  were 
digging  the  cellar  for  Sanfonl  Weeks'  house."  —  Ml.  Kino  WV.JWw,  April 
9,  188fi. 

tJtagtMbM  "f  .\merira»  Hirtory,  January,  1880.  "  The  Allied  Annie* 
before  New  York,  in  1781."  In  that  article  Kochamlieau's  force  is^ertJ- 
mated  at  ten  thousand  men. 
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1,  1779,  on  his  forced  march  from  Yonkers  to  Pound- 
ridge  and  Bedford.  It  was  occupied,  probably,  at 
di  Hi  'rent  times,  when  our  army  was  in  the  vicinity,  as 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers, 
and  many  of  their  graves,  unmarked  by  any  monu- 
ment,' are  in  the  old  burying-ground  about  St.  Mark's 
Church. 

The  people  of  that  period  were  chiefly  Republican, 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  endure  distresses  for 
the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  there  were  Tories  in  this 
town,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  county,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  act  as  foragers  and  sutlers  to  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  incurred  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
their  neighbors  thereby.  Opportunities  for  that  sort 
of  service  were  easy  in  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and 
the  driving  of  cattle  from  the  farming  district  to  the 
city  or  to  points  within  the  British  lines,  and  the  pay 
was  good.  The  names  of  some  of  these  men  are  still 
remembered  and  their  memory  is  still  execrated.1 

The  town  sent  soldiers  to  the  War  of  1812,  but  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  obtain  but  a  few  of  their  names 
and  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  mention  those  while 
others  equally  deserving  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  found  New  Castle  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  government.  Although  a  large 
part  of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  wlibse  peaceful  creed  has  always  disinclined 
them  to  encourage  war  or  bloodshed  in  any  form,  their 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  kept  them  firm 
in  their  allegiance  throughout  those  trying  years. 
No  record  of  the  volunteers  who  responded  to  the 
first  calls  of  President  Lincoln  has  been  kept  in  the 
town.  They  enlisted  in  various  regiments,  and  their 
identity  has  not  been  preserved,  nor  can  their  num- 
ber be  accurately  stated.  They  formed  a  respectable 
body  of  men,  both  in  number  and  in  character. 

When,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  volunteering 
began  to  decline,  special  meetings  were  held  and  lib- 
eral sums  of  money  were  voted  "to  be  used  for  the 
encouragement  of  volunteer  enlistment."  Later, 
meetings  were  repeatedly  called  to  provide  for  substi- 
tutes for  drafted  men.  The  sums  thus  voted,  includ- 
ing moneys  raised  for  the  support  of  the  families  of 
absent  soldiers,  amounted  to  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  town,  as  was  usual  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  issued  bonds  for  the  amounts  voted,  which 
were  paid  off  year  by  year,  in  convenient  instalments. 
The  last  of  the  war  debt  was  paid  in  1871. 

The  Town  at  Present. — The  surface,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  broken  into 
well-defined  ridges  and  valleys,  whose  general  direc- 
tion is  nearly  north  and  south,  or  bearing  to  northeast 
and  southwest.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  these 
ridges  are  varied  by  numerous  separate  hills  and  rang- 
es of  rough  land,  much  of  which  is  rocky  and  cover- 

1  "A  part  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Samuel  Washburn  was  confiscated 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  because  of  the  aid  and  sympathy  given 
the  British  by  the  sons  of  the  owner  of  the  laud.  The  farm  was  bought 
by  Abraham  Hyatt."— JR.  Kisco  Weekly,  April  9,  1886. 


ed  with  the  trees  common  to  this  region,  among  which 
the  graceful  and  tapering  cedar  of  the  Hudson  River 
slopes  is  conspicuous.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  the  surface  is  smoother  and  better  adapted  to 
farming.  Farmers  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  town  engaged  in  the  milk  business. 
There  are  extensive  orchards,  and  great  quantities  of 
apples,  especially  of  russets,  are  shipped  from  Chap- 
paqua  in  good  seasons.  For  several  years  past  many 
farmers  have  made  a  specialty  of  raising  cucumbers 
for  pickles,  and  there  is  a  factory,  or  pickle-house,  at 
Chappaqua,  where  they  are  purchased. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  farms  and  residences  in. 
New  Castle,  that  belonging  to  the  late  Hon.  Elliot 
Christopher  Cowdin  deserves  mention.  Mr.  Cowdin 
was  born  in  Jamaica,  Vermont,  August  9,  1819.  He 
was  educated  and  trained  for  a  commercial  life  in 
Boston,  where  he  lived  when  he  was  not  absent  in 
Europe,  as  the  representative  of  the  large  importing 
house  with  which  he  was  associated.  In  1852  he  es- 
tablished the  importing  house  of  Elliot  C.  Cowdin  & 
Co.,  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  marrying,  in  1853, 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Waldron,  of  Boston,  he 
resided  abroad  till  1858,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  for  a  permanent  home. 

Although  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics,  and  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  as  well  as  a  facile  public 
speaker,  Mr.  Cowdin  did  not  appear  very  prominently 
before  the  public  until  the  stirring  times  of  the  late  war-, 
when  he  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  "  Union 
League  Club,"  together  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
his  pastor,  and  a  few  others,  and  through  and  with  the 
club  exercised  considerable  influence  in  political 
affairs.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  "  New  England 
Society,"  and  for  two  years  its  presid  nt,  and  was 
almost  invariably  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual 
dinners,  and  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Century  Club.  As  a  zealous  member  of  the  "  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  from  whose  meetings 
he  was  rarely  absent,  Mr.  Cowdin  influenced  public 
and  commercial  affairs.  As  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  body,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  move 
many  of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  recorded  by  the  press,  and  to  make  many  of 
his  ablest  reports  and  addresses.  Upon  subjects  which 
interested  him  he  spoke  with  readiness,  directness 
and  point.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  went  to  Germany  during  the 
siege,  but  returned  in  time  to  witness  the  exees>e>  of 
the  Commune,  and  delivered  an  able  paper  on  the 
subject  at  Cooper  Institute  upon  his  return  to  this 
country.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighty-six  times, 
and,  curiously  enough,  was  a  personal  wituess  of  every 
revolution  from  1848  down  to  the  last  abortive  strug- 
gle of  the  Communists.  In  1878  he  attended  the  ex- 
position as  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
and  wrote  the  able  report  on  silk  culture  which  is  on 
record  in  the  State  Department. 

In  the  autumn  of  18713,  Mr.  Cowdin  was  urged  by 
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his  friends  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  accept  a 

n  inntion  for  the  Assembly.    He  was  elected  and 

during  the  following  winter  endeavored  to  introduce 
and  pass  bills  "To  reduce  the  excessive  taxation  of 
Bank  Shares,"  "For  Cleaning  the  Streets  of  New 
York,"  and  a  "  Bill  for  the  Retrenchment  and  Re- 
form in  the  Municipality  of  New  York."  He  labored 
daily  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  while  he  was 
in  the  Assembly,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  and 
though  often  unsuccessful,  he  left  behind  him  a  rec- 
ord for  intelligence,  public  spirit  and  legislative 
ability  seldom  surpassed. 

In  1877  Mr.  Cowdin  retired  from  commercial  life. 
He  purchased  a  farm  at  New  Castle,  and  went  quite 
seriously  to  work  to  turn  his  acres  into  a  model 
farm.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  manner  when  his 
death  took  place,  April  12,  1880. 

As  a  resident  of  Westchester  County,  Mr.  Cowdin 
was  solicited  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District  to  take  the  nomination  for  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexander  T. 
Smith,  of  Yonkers,  which,  owing  to  his  desire  to  re- 
main in  private  life,  he  declined.  Unquestionably  he 
would  have  been  the  next  nominee,  for  he  was  greatly 
popular  through  the  district.  His  Republicanism 
was  strong  ;  the  result  of  thought,  habit  and  convic- 
tion. He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs,  which  had  for  him  a  keen  pleasure  and  at- 
traction, and  at  the  last  election,  although  he  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  Congress,  he  was  active  all 
through  the  campaign,  ami  presided  at  the  great 
"  merchants'  meeting  "  at  Cooper  Institute,  when 
Senator  Blaine  delivered  his  address.  This  was  Mr. 
Cowdin's  last  appearance  in  public. 

His  sudden  death  took  from  the  arena  of  public 
life  one  who  was  single-minded,  sincere,  upright  and 
one  of  the  very  kindest-hearted  of  men  from  West- 
chester County,  an  intelligent  and  faithful  citizen  and 
a  kind  neighbor. 

The  soil  of  New  Castle  is  chiefly  a  clay  loam.  There 
is  very  little  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  within  its 
limits.  Owing  to  its  broken  surface,  the  town  is  par- 
ticularly well  watered  with  springs  and  streams.  The 
Kisco  River  flows  northerly  through  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  into  the  Croton,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  again  touches  the 
town  at  the  western  extremity.  Roaring  Brook  tum- 
bles down  through  a  notch  in  the  Chappaqus  Hills 
just  west  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  track,  midway  be- 
tween Mount  Kisco  and  Chappaqua,  and  finds  its 
way  into  the  Kisco.  Three  of  the  principal  streams 
of  the  county,  the  Bronx,  the  Saw-Mill  River  and  the 
Pocantico,  take  their  rise  in  New  Castle — the  first  in 
Dark  Hollow,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chappaqua,  near 
the  North  Castle  line;  the  Saw-Mill  River,  a  mile  or 
more  west  of  Chappaqua  ;  and  the  Pocantico,  in  the  val- 
ley cast  of  Merritt's  Corners.  Near  the  last-named 
place  there  is  also  a  mineral  spring,  known  as  the 
Pool  Spring.    It  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  William 


E.  Eustace,  called  from  it  the  Pool  Farm,  in  a  very 
picturesque  and  romantic  spot.  It  is  said  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  and  many  years  ago  a 
hotel  was  built  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  the  place 
into  favor  as  a  public  resort,  but  though  some  notori- 
ety was  acquired,  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and 
was  long  since  abandoned. 

The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  town 
are  the  Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Chappaqua  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
works  of  the  former  are  on  the  Kisco  River,  a  short 
distance  below  the  village  of  Kirbyville,  having  been 
removed  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  spring  ot 
1874.  The  officers  are  James  E.  Spencer,  president ; 
John  S.  Spencer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C. 
Elliott  Spencer  superintendent  in  charge. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  Spencer  Optical  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  New  York  and  Mt.  Kisco,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  diamond  spectacles.  The  ex- 
tensive business  of  this  corporation  was  begun  in 
1858  by  J.  E.  Spencer  &  Co. 

Before  that  time  manufacturers  of  spectacles  were 
more  intent  upon  getting  up  a  cheap  article,  by  which 
they  could  command  the  market,  than  something 
which  would  really  improve  and  preserve  the  sight  of 
the  wearers.  The  Messrs.  Spencer  decided  on  an  op- 
posite course.  They  devoted  themselves'to  the  pro- 
duction of  glasses  which  would  combine  every 
quality  of  excellence  with  reasonableness  of  cost. 
The  result  of  this  study  was  the  perfecting  of  the 
diamond  spectacles  in  1869. 

The  business,  which  was  started  originally  by  J.  E. 
Spencer  and  John  S.  Spencer,  has  grown  and  ex- 
tended with  such  rapidity  that  the  Spencer  Optical 
Manufacturing  Company  now  run  the  largest  spec- 
tacle manufactories  in  the  world.  Theirs  are  the 
only  factories  in  existence  which  make  everything 
pertaining  to  spectacles,  including  the  lenses.  There 
are  at  present  nearly  two  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed, although  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  is 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  hands  when  re- 
quired. The  product  of  the  factory  last  year  amounted 
to  the  enormous  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pairs  of  spectacles.  The  finest  as  well  as  the 
less  expensive  grades  are  made,  and  every  kind  of 
machinery  peculiar  to  this  work  is  used,  from  the 
ponderous  lathes  which  make  the  tools  to  the  delicate 
and  complicated  devices  for  finishing  the  lenses  ready 
for  the  frames.  The  warehouse  of  the  company  is  at 
No.  1")  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Many  of  the  machines  in  use  at  the  works  are  the 
invention  Ol  Mr.  Spencer,  and  are  novel  in  their  de- 
sign and  construction.  Some  of  them  are  automatic, 
and  were  designed  particularly  for  optical  work. 
This  firm  were  the  first  regular  manufacturers  of 
steel  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  at  present  the  only  makers  of  celluloid 
optical  goods.  Some  of  the  last  of  these— the  cellu- 
loid tortoise-shell  and  amber  shades — are  most  at- 
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tractive  in  appearance.  They  are  much  lighter  than 
any  others.  Twenty-five  pairs  of  the  frames  weigh 
onlv  one  ounce,  being  made  from  fibrous  material. 
They  are  much  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any 
others,  and  they  can  be  dropped  without  injury  upon 
the  hardest  substance.  Their  beauty  far  surpasses  the 
ordinary  tortoise-shell,  rubber  and  steel  frames  com- 
monly in  use.  They  are  not  affected  by  atmospheric 
changes,  being  equally  well  adapted  to  either  warm 
or  cold  climates.  The  springs  are  made  of  a  combi- 
nation of  metals,  which  will  neither  rust  nor  be 
affected  by  heat  or  frost.  These  frames  are  set  with 
fine  lenses,  accurately  focused  to  suit  all  sights, 
which,  with  their  many  other  advantages,  make  them 
very  popular.     Reading  glasses  and  many  other 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  judges'  report  of  the 
forty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  on 
optical  goods,  held  in  New  York  in  October  and  No- 
vember: 

"The  important  exhibit  of  the  Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  a  variety  of  articles,  the  exquisite  art  with  which  they  put  to  ac- 
count every  material  in  nature  fit  for  optical  work,  appears  to  fully  jus- 
tify their  claims  to  being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  spectacles  ami  eye- 
glasses in  the  world.  Their  spectacles  and  eye  glasses  in  infinite  variety, 
the  beauty,  the  lightness,  tho  elegance  of  their  frames  of  an  almost 
artistical  workmanship,  cannot  be  surpassed.  With  Ibis  lightness  ..f 
work  they  combine  substance  and  durability. 

''Their  celluloid  frames  should  be  not  [passed  without  special  men- 
tion. They  manufacture  their  own  lenses,  produce  them  entirely  color- 
less, making  them  free  from  polarization  of  light.  The  accurate  grind- 
ing of  those  le\ises  should  not  be  left  unnoticed.  The  extremely  low 
price  at  which  they  can  sell  their  products  is  not  the  least  important 
feature  of  the  working  of  this  company. 


articles  are  also  made  by  the  company  from  these 
materials,  they  having  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 
ufacture optical  goods  from  them. 

The  jury  on  optical  goods  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition unanimously  awarded  to  the  Spencer  Optical 
Manufacturing  Company  the  highest  honors  in  their 
gift,  placing  them  at  the  head  of  all  their  competitors, 
both  American  and  foreign,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  official  report : 

"The  undersigned  having  examined  the  products  herein  described,  re- 
■pectfully  recommend  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial  Commis- 
sion for  award  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  : 

" Good  workmanship,  variety  and  elegance  of  pattern  and  cheapness. 
The  glass  used  Is  excellent  in  quality  and  the  frames  of  various  ma- 
terials, including  the  metals,  shell,  rubber  and  celluloid.  The  excellent 
temper  of  the  steel  frames  is  particularly  noticeable. 

"  F.  A.  P.  Barnard." 
(Signature  of  the  judge.) 


"The  judges  consider  this  exhibit  of  great  value  and  decided  superi- 
ority, and  recommend  that  a  medal  of  superiority  be  awanled  to  this 
company. 

"  The  medal  awarded. 

"A  true  copy  of  this  report  on  file, 

"John  W.  Chambers,  Secretary." 

These  reports  speak  for  themselves  and  award  the 
Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company  the  high- 
est honor,  thereby  placing  them  in  a  position  they 
have  striven,  through  the  merits  of  their  goods,  to  at- 
tain. The  products  of  this  company  are  at  present 
sold  and  used  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  many  other  countries  in  all  portions  of  the  globe. 

On  the  evening  of  April  21,  1877,  the  main  factory 
of  the  company  took  fire  and  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. But  such  great  energy  was  displayed  by 
John  S.  Spencer  and  others  that,  although  delayed  in 
various  ways,  they  had  replaced  the  building  and 
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were  moving  machinery  into  it  in  thirty-five  days 
from  the  commencement  of  its  construction.  During 
the  period  between  its  destruction  aHd  replacement 
the  company  manufactured  their  goods  at  Birming- 
ham, Conn. 

James  Edwin  Spencer,  the  enterprising  young 
business  man,  who  founded  the  Spencer  Optical 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  183?,  his  father  being  at  that  time  extensively 
engaged  in  building  operations  there.  Shortly  after 
his  birth  his  family  removed  to  Guilford,  Conn.,  where 
the  youth  attended  school  till  his  eleventh  year.  At 
that  time  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  reside  and  work  upon  the  farm  with  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  also  of  Guilford, 
which  he  did,  attending  High  School  during  the 
winter  till  his  sixteenth  year,  at  which  time  he  com- 
menced his  business  career  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
firm  of  Brown  &  Kirby,  manufacturers  of  optical 
goods  in  New  Haven. 

He  remained  in  this  position  for  four  years,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  feeling  strongly  the  necessity 
for  a  more  thorough  education,  he  returned  to  Guil- 
ford and  entered  the  institute  at  that  place,  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  studies  for  one  year.  After  leaving 
the  institute,  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Kirby  having 
meanwhile  retired  from  business,  he  rented  their 
factory  and  started  in  a  small  way  to  manufacture 
optical  goods  on  his  own  account.  Many  difficulties 
were  at  first  experienced,  but  the  venture,  however, 
owing  to  his  indomitable  will,  proved  successful. 
Additional  help  was  hired,  the  business  was  moved  to 
a  larger  building,  new  and  improved  machinery  was 
brought  into  requisition  and  the  concern  was  estab- 
lished upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  18<;i  Mr.  Spencer 
admitted  as  an  apprentice  his  brother,  John  S. 
Spencer,  who,  a  few  years  later,  became  a  partner 
the  firm  being  known  as  J.  E.  Spencer  &  Co.  The 
name  was  again  changed  in  18<>9  to  the  Spencer 
Optical  Manufacturing  Company,  owing  to  the  incor- 
poration of  a  stock  concern,  which  enabled  the 
brothers  to  work  more  advantageously.  Of  this  com- 
pany Mr.  Spencer  is  president.  His  courage  in  taking 
hold,  with  a  limited  capital,  of  a  business  abandoned 
by  its  former  proprietors,  together  with  his  untiring 
efforts  in  its  subsequent  conduct,  entitle  him  to  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  live  business  men  of  the  lime. 
The  factory  now  under  his  control,  and  the  business 
of  which  forms  the  principal  industry  of  Mount  Kisco, 
whither  it  was  removed  from  New  Haven  in  1*74,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
furnishing  employment  to  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
sons, 

John  Stowe  Spencer,  well  known  in  business 
circles  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Spencer  Op- 
tical Manufacturing  Company,  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children.  He  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
April  G,  184/i.  His  father,  Isaac  S.  Spencer,  was  a 
son  of  Samuel  Spencer,  of  Guilford,  and  was,  for 


several  years  previous  to  1839,  an  extensive  builder  in 
I  New  York  City.    In  that  year  he  removed  to  Guil- 
i  ford,  where,  in  1854,  he  purchased,  in  connection 
with  his  eldest  son,  Christopher,  an   iron  foundry 
and  manufacturing  business. 

The  Spencer  family  was  remarkable  for  longevity. 
Samuel  Spencer  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  his 
wife  also  at  ninety-six  and  her  sister  at  ninety-eight. 
Their  three  graves  are  side  by  side  in  the  Guilford 
Cemetery  and  are  objects  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Spencer  attended  public  school  till  his  twelfth 
\  year,  when  he  entered  the  Guilford  Institute,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  early  gave 
I  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  independence  (which  has 
since  characterized  his  life)  by  working  on  a  farm 
during  the  summer  for  money  to  pay  for  his  schooling 
in  the  winter,  though  this  course  was  unnecessary,  his 
father  being  abundantly  able  to  bear  the  expense. 
After  leaving  the  Guilford  Institute  he  entered,  as 
apprentice,  the  optical  manufactory  of  his  brother 
James,  at  New  Haven,  where,  after  two  years'  hard 
labor,  he  came  to  be  considered  the  first  workman  in 
the  factory.  Being  naturally  ambitious  and  anxious 
to  advance,  he  proposed  to  his  brother  the  advisability 
of  allowing  him  to  make  a  trip  through  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  goods.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  commenced  the  occupation  of  a  traveling  sales- 
man, at  which  he  remained  for  six  years,  visiting  the 
principal  cities  in  twenty-two  States.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  business  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the  firm  being 
known  as  J.  E.  Spencer  &  Co.  The  salesrooms  of 
the  house  were  also  removed  to  New  York,  and  from 
that  time  Mr.  Spencer  remained  in  that  city. 

From  1S(>4  to  1883  the  firm  carried  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry,  but  in  the  latter  year,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  optical  business,  this  branch  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  given  much  attention  to  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  and  he  has,  during  his  business  career, 
taken  out  eleven  patents,  the  securing  of  which  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  concern. 

In  November,  18fi9,  the  firm  of  J.  E.  Spencer  A  Co. 
was  organized  as  a  joint-stock  company,  to  be  known 
as  the  Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Spencer  was  made  one  of  the  directors, 
and  was  also  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer,  posi- 
tions which  he  still  holds.  His  motto  has  ever  been 
I  ''Original  designs  and  every  quality  of  excellence, 
with  reasonableness  of  cost."  His  steady  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  salesroom,  together  with  his 
personal  supervision  of  the  work  at  the  factory  in 
Mount  Kisco.  insure  to  his  patrons  the  reliability  of 
the  firm.  His  energy  has  been  highly  useful  to  the 
industry  of  Westchester  County. 

The  Shoe  Company's  Factory  is  at  Chappaqua. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  1  S<r>,  with  H.  \V. 
'  Bischoff  as  president  and  treasurer,  and  R.  Karriug- 
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ton  as  secretary,  both  of  whom,  with  William  Bird, 
are  trustees.  The  same  parties  had  conducted  the 
business  as  a  private  firm  for  several  years  previous  to 
incorporation.  There  are  employed  about  forty  men 
aud  boys  and  thirty-five  women  and  girls. 

Henry  W.  Bischoff,  lor  many  years  prominent  as  a 
manufacturer  at  Chappaqua,  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Destel,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  November  13,  1834. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  school  at  that  place, 
which  he  left  at  fourteen,  to  work  upon  the  family 
farm,  and  aid  in  the  family  support,  his  father  hav- 
ing died  while  he  was  iu  his  tenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  entered  a  grocery  store  as  clerk,  leaving 
it  three  years  later  to  start,  with  his  small  savings, 
in  the  same  business  for  himself,  at  No.  59  West 
Forty-fourth  Street.  He 
was  successful  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  remained  thus 
till  1863,  when  he  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Chappa- 
qua. Here  he  became  in 
the  same  year  proprietor 
of  the  Askawau  House, 
and  simultaneously  ob- 
tained the  position  of 
ticket  agent  for  the  Har- 
lem Railroad,  which  he 
retained  for  several  years. 
He  parted  with  his  inter- 
est in  the  Askawau  House 
in  1868,  and  soon  after,  in 
connection  with  Messrs. 
Farrington  and  Bird, 
started  in  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Farring- 
ton, Bischoff  &  Bird.  In 
1876  their  factory  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  causing 
the  firm  severe  loss.  Mr. 
Bischoff,  however,  imme- 
diately set  about  building  a  new  establishment,  which 
was  occupied  a  few  months  afterward,  and  in  which 
the  business  was  carried  steadily  forward  for  a  few  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  purchased  the  interests  of 
Messrs.  Farrington  and  Bird,  managing  the  concern 
under  the  style  of  Henry  W.  Bischoff  till  1885,  when 
he  formed,  as  has  been  said,  the  "  Chappaqua  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which  he  is  at  present 
president. 

Mr.  Bischoff  is  a  gentleman  of  much  push  and 
enterprise,  and  is  highly  esteemed,  not  only  by  his 
own  townsmen,  but  also  by  a  large  circle  of  business 
and  social  acquaintances.  He  has  been  connected  with 
several  organizations,  prominent  among  which  was  the 
First  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  National  Guard  State  of 
New  York,  in  Company  K  of  which  he  held  the 
commission  of  second  lieutenant.    He  is  also  a  mcm- 
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ber  of  the  Kisco  Lodge,  No.  708,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  in  which  he  has  held  the  position  of  treasurer 
since  December,  1872.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  formerly  served  his  town  as  commissioner 
of  highways  and  postmaster. 

He  married,  September  19,  1858,  Miss  Margaret 
Harms,  of  Kurstcd,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  whose  sad 
death  took  place  July  3, 1879.  Six  children  were  the 
result  of  this  union,  five  of  whom  survive  ;  namely  : 
Minnie  (who  married  Edgar  Johnson,  of  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y.),  Anna,  Louisa,  Henry  and  William. 

The  villages  of  the  town  are  Mount  Kisco,  which 
includes  within  its  limits  the  older  hamlets  of  Neff 
Castle  Corner  and  Kirbyville,  Chappaqua  and  Mer- 
ritt's  Corners. 
Mount  Kisco  lies  partly  in  the  town  of  Bedford 
and  has  been  described  in 
the   chapter  relating  to 
that  town.    New  Castle 
Corner  is  the  name  of  an 
old  village   or  hamlet  a 
mile  east  of  Mount  Kisco 
Station,  where  the  first 
settlement  in  this  vicinity 
was  made.  Here  the  Epis- 
copal    and  Methodist 
Churches  were  early  lo- 
cated.   The    town  line 
passes  through  the  build- 
ing where  the  post-office 
(New  Castle)  has  been 
kept  for  many  years.  Kir- 
byville  takes   its  name 
from  Caleb  Kirby,  one  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants. 
It  lies  contiguous  to  the 
last-named  hamlet,  con- 
sisting   of   some  thirty 
or  forty  houses,  situated 
along  the  Kisco  River. 
Some  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  cotton-factory  gave 
the    place    some   importance   and    appearance  of 
activity,  which  subsequently  declined.    It  has  now 
been  somewhat  revived  by  the  establishment  there  of 
the  Spencer  Optical  Works.    A  picturesque  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  is  the  mill-pond,  still  called 
Kirby's  Pond,  though  it  is  owned  by  Hon.  W.  II- 
Leonard. 

There  is,  in  the  office  of  the  state  engineer,  a  map  of 
the  town  of  New  Castle,  by  William  Adams,  'without 
date,  but  known  to  have  been  made  about  1797.  The 
roads  about  New  Castle  Corner  appear  substantially 
as  now.  There  was  a  grist-mill  where  it  is  now,  aud 
a  saw-mill  just  above  the  site  of  the  optical  factory. 
Croft's  tavern  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
late  M.  W.  Fish.    Where  the  village  of  Mount  Kisco 

Adams  was  supervisor  of  Mount  Pleasant  aliout  this  time. 
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now  flourishes  there  are  no  houses  ;  the  map  shows  a 
swamp.  The  road  leading  up  from  Wampus  Pond  is 
described  as  the  "road  to  New  Castle  Church,"  and 
the  surveyor  has  made  it  as  straight  as  possible.  Some 
of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  given,  among 
them  Green,  Underbill,  Haight,  Brady,  Carpenter, 
Hall,  Wright  and  Dickinson. 

Chappaqua'  is  the  name  of  the  Harlem  Railroad 
station,  four  miles  south  of  Mount  Kisco.  The  name 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  neighborhood  a  mile  west 
of  the  station,  where  the  two  meeting-houses  of  the 
Friends  were,  and  where  the  Chappaqua  Mountain 
Institute  now  is,  and  was  of  Indian  origin.  The 
"Chappaqua  Hills"  is  the  name  given  to  a  rocky 
ridge  west  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Harlem  Railroad 
runs.  A  thrifty  village  has  now  grown  up  about  the 
station.  There  are  two  places  of  worship — the  Union 
Chapel  and  that  of  the  Orthodox  branch  of  the 
Friends — a  hotel,  about  twenty  places  of  business  and 
the  shoe-factory,  which  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

The  chief  historical  interest  which  attaches  to 
Chappaqua  is  that  it  was  for  twenty  years  the 
residence  and  home  of  Horace  Greeley.  Always  an 
enthusiast  in  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  and 
finding  himself  at  the  age  of  forty  wearied  with  a  busy 
life,  in  1851  he  bought  about  seventy-five  acres  of 
land  near  the  station  and  built  a  modest  cottage. 
Here  he  spent  his  Saturdays  and  other  occasional 
days  that  he  could  spare,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
recreation  and  diversion  which  his  farm  afforded  him.2 
Here  also  he  put  in  practice  his  ideas  respecting 
"  high  farming."  He  drained  the  swamp  lying  along 
the  railroad,  just  below  the  station,  laying  tile  at  great 
expense,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  trans- 
formed from  a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  meadow.  His 
published  accounts  of  his  success  with  this  part  of  his 
farm  have  made  the  "Greeley  Swamp"  famous.  His 
greatest  delight  was  to  spend  his  days  in  trimming 
with  a  sharp,  new  axe,  the  rank  growth  of  his  shade- 
trees.  His  experiments  in  farming,  his  purchases  of 
expensive  fertilizers,  his  extravagant  outlay  of  labor 
and  material,  were  watched  by  his  practical  neigh- 
bors, and  were  met  with  much  gentle  ridicule.  But 
profit  was  not  his  object;  the  visible  improvement 
amply  compensated  him. 

"  Looking  down  over  the  reclaimed  swamp,  all  bright  now  with  wav- 
ing flax,  lie  said  one  day,  '  all  else  that  I  have  done  may  he  of  no  avail  ; 


1  Pronounced  Shappaquaw,  and  sometimes  go  spelled  by  early  writers. 

•  "  And  so  I,  in  the  sober  afternoon  of  life,  when  its  sun.  if  not  high, 
is  still  warm,  have  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  broad,  still  coun- 
try, and,  bearing  thither  my  household  treasures,  have  resolved  to 
steal  front  the  city's  labors  and  anxieties  at  least  one  day  in  each  week, 
wherein  to  revivi*.  as  a  farmer,  the  memories  of  my  childhood's  humble 
home.  And  already  I  realize  that  the  experiment  cannot  cost  so  much 
as  it  Is  worth  ;  already  I  And  in  that  day's  quiet  an  antidote  and  a  solare 
for  the  feverish,  festering  cares  of  the  weeks  which  environ  it  ;  already 
my  brook  murmurs  a  soothing  even-soug  to  my  burning,  throbbing 
brain  ;  and  my  trees,  gently  stirred  by  the  fresh  breeze*,  whisper  t.>  my 
spirit  something  of  their  own  quiet  strength  and  patient  trust  in  Cod." 
—  lirf  lry'n  Ad'lrmn  l>.  f.,r>>  thr  /iideoio  Sbttr  Aijriritltural  Sici.ty,  <h-t»l-ert 
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but  what  is  done  here  is  done;  it  will  last.'  The  upland  has  been 
pre|>arcd  for  irrigation,  the  water  being  supplied  by  a  brook  which 
tumbled  down  the  hill  through  a  deep  glen.  Its  course  was  arrested 
by  a  dam,  ami,  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  pijies  are  laid  to  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  which  can  he  inundated  by  the  turning  of  a  cock.  The  ex- 
periment of  irrigation,  however,  has  been  suspended.  The  brook, 
swollen  with  rago  at  the  loss  of  its  ancient  liberty,  burst  through  the 
dam  ■  and  scattered  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  solid  masonry  in 
the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  new  attentat  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce it  to  submission,  and  conduct  its  waters  in  peaceful  and  fertilizing 
rivulets  down  the  rows  of  corn  and  potatoes.' 

The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Gabrielle  Greeley, 
only  surviving  child  of  Mr.  Greeley.  While  Mr. 
Greeley's  residence  was  in  the  town  of  New  Castle, 
the  polling-place  of  the  election  district  was  at 
Sarles'  Corners,  some  four  miles  distant.  It  was  his 
custom  always  to  vote,  both  at  general  and  local 
elections,  and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  spend  the  whole 
day  at  the  polls  when  the  election  was  important, 
discussing  public  questions  with  those  who  would 
gather  about  him  for  the  purpose.  His  relations  with 
his  neighbors  here  were  of  the  pleasantest  nature, 
and  the  days  that  he  spent  at  Chappaqua  were  doubt- 
less the  happiest  of  his  busy  life. 

Sarles'  Corners  was  long  the  name  of  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  Sing  Sing  and  Somerstown  turnpike,  a 
little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  about  four 
miles  from  Sing  Sing.  For  many  years  the  town 
meetings  were  held  here,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
polling-places.  There  is  a  large  hotel  built  of  gran- 
ite, which  is  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
quarry  from  which  the  stone  for  the  Crotou  Dam  was 
obtained  is  near  by.  The  place  of  late  years  has 
been  called  Merritt's  Corners,  and  has  given  its  name 
to  the  station  on  the  New  York  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, a  short  distance  to  the  east.  There  are  at  the 
station  two  or  three  places  of  business. 

Schools.— At  a  meeting  held  September  26,  1S14, 
the  town  voted  to  comply  with  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture providing  for  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  following  were  chosen  as  officers:  Stephen  Fow- 
ler, Jesse  Brady  and  Nathan  Merritt.  commissioners; 
and  Jonathan  Cornell,  Isaac  Weeks,  Nathaniel  Hyatt, 
William  Quimby,  Thomas  Vail  and  William  Will- 
iams, inspectors.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  eight 
districts,  besides  parts  of  districts  lying  in  adjoining 
towns.  The  best  school  building  is  at  Chappaqua, 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  depot  It  has  rooms  for  two 
departments,  and  is  pleasantly  situated. 

:i  It  is  related  that  this  dam  was  built  on  plan*  obtained  by  Mr. 
Greeley  from  Professor  W.  M.  Gillespie,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  I'nion  College.  After  the  dam  was  carried  away,  Mr.  Greeley  met 
the  professor  ami  said,  "That  dam  fell  down."  "Oh,  no;  it  didn't, 
Mr.  (ireeley, "  returned  the  professor.  "That  is  impossible."  "Hut  I 
tell  you  it  did,"  insisted  H.  G.  ;  "there  was  a  great  freshet  and  it  could 
not  hold  the  water."  "  Mr.  Greeley,"  said  Professor  Gillespie,  serenely, 
"so  long  as  tin'  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they  were  when  I  gave  you 
those  plans,  that  dam  011/dn'f  fall  down."  It  turned  out  that,  after 
the  dam  was  lM>guii,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  height,  in  order  to 
make  a  larger  pond,  without  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  base  of 
the  masonry  ;  hence  the  result.  I'nion  College  hoys  used  to  tell  the 
story  to  illustrate  Professor  Gillespie's  faith  in  the  laws  and  principlesof 
his  profession. 

•  Parton's  "  Life  of  Greeley."    N.  Y.,  IBM 
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In  1855-56  the  Mount  Kisco  Educational  Institute 
was  erected.  It  stands  on  a  prominent  spot  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  railroad,  and  is  a  three-story 
building,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  built  by  a  stock  company  whose 
capital  was  $10,000.  Its  first  principal  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Littlefield,  who  had  been  a  teacher  of  a  New 
York  public  school.  It  was  conducted  as  a  school  for 
both  sexes,  and  was  managed  for  several  years  by 
various  persons  with  but  moderate  success.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  in  private  hands,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  hotel. 

The  Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute  was  erected  in 
1869-70,  and  was  opened  in  November,  1870,  with 
about  fifty  pupils.  It  was 
built  by  subscriptions 
among  Friends  of  the 
"Purchase  Quarterly 
Meeting"  and  of  New 
York.  It  is  handsomely 
situated  a  short  distance 
from  Chappaqua  Station, 
near  the  old  Friends' 
Meeting-House.  The 
original  building  was 
burned  February  21, 1885, 
and  the  new  building, 
now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion,1 occupies  the  same 
site.  'The  building  will 
be,  when  completed,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet 
by  sixty,  with  additions 
back,  the  whole  to  be  of 
brick  and  stone.  While 
under  the  care  of  the 
"Purchase  Quarterly 
Meeting"  of  Friends,  it 
has  not  been  sectarian, 
and  has  been 
largely  patron- 
ized by  other 
denominations 
the  average 
yearly  attendance  being  seventy-five.  The  school 
was  not  long  interrupted  by  the  fire,  as  suitable  build- 
ings in  the  neighborhood  were  at  once  leased  for  use 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Collins,  the  present  principal,  has  had  charge  of 
the  institute  from  the  beginning.  Five  teachers  are 
employed,  besides  occasional  lecturers. 

Joshua  B.  Washburn,  the  treasurer  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  a  son  of  Reuben  Washburn,  who  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  September  13,  1775,  and 
was  a  farmer  there  until  his  death.  Reuben  Wash- 
burn married  Hannah  Flewellen,  and  of  their  twelve 
children,  Joshua  B.  was  the  eleventh.    He  was  born 
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at  the  homestead  July  20,  1820,  and  was  educated  at 
the  district  in  his  native  place,  which  he  left,  when 
nineteen,  for  the  farm. 

He  has  since  continued  to  pursue  the  calling  of  a 
farmer — first  upon  his  father's  place,  till  his  thirtieth 
year,  when  he  married  Caroline  Underbill,  daughter  of 
Alfred  Underbill,  and  removed  to  Greenburgh,  where 
he  resided  for  a  short  time  with  his  father-in-law.  He 
afterward  bought  his  father's  place  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, where  he  resided  for  one  year,  followed  by  an- 
other at  Unionville,  which  he,  in  turn,  left  for  <  rolden's 
Bridge,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  his  own.  Nine 
years  passed  away  at  Golden's  Bridge,  after  which  he 
bought  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  Solomon  Underbill, 

at  Sing  Sing,  which  he 
sold  three  years  later.  He 
remained  one  year  longer 
in  Sing  Sing,  however,  till 
he  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  small  farm  at  Chap- 
paqua, which  he  parted 
with  soon  after  in  ex- 
change for  the  property 
of  bis  father-in-law,  at 
Greenburgh,  which  was 
also  sold  and  his  present 
farm  at  Chappaqua  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  Washburn  has  re- 
sided in  Chappaqua  since 
1872.    He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  has  interested  him- 
self deeply  in  the  move-  1 
ments  of   hat  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the 
Chappaqua  Mountain  In- 
stitute, of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  he  is 
treasurer.  He 
is  recognized 


throughout 
the  county  as 

an  exceedingly  useful  citizen  and  member  of  society. 
He  has  had  five  children,  one  of  whom  (Alfred)  is 
dead.  The  survivors  are  Franklin  J.,  Jane  C,  Charles 
E.  and  Howard  R. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  in  New  Castle  seven  places  of  worship,— 
one  Protestant  Episcopal,  one  Methodist  Episcopal, 
two. Union  Chapels  or  Churches,  and  three  of  the 
Society  of  Friends — two  Orthodox  and  one  Hicksite. 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  Society  duly  organized  at 
Chappaqua,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  house  of  worship. 

St.  Mark's  Church— As  early  as  1722  the  Rev. 
Robert  Jenney,  the  Church  of  England  missionary 
in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Rye,  which  included 
Bedford  and  Mamaroneck,  began  holding  services  at 
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this  place,  then  known  as  North  Castle,  and  charac- 
terized by  him  as  "a  new  settlement  in  the  woods."  \ 
The  interests  of  the  church  in  this  neighborhood 
seem  to  have  prospered  in  his  hands.  His  successor, 
Rev.  Janus  Wetmore,  also  a  missionary  under  the 
direction  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  found  the 
place  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his  preach- 
ing  there  once  in  rive  weeks, 1  and  about  this  time  the 
Society  maintained  a  schoolmaster  at  Bedford  and  1 
North  Castle.  At  Bedford  there  were  in  172"), 
according  to  Mr.  Wetmore,  "eight  or  ten  families  of  I 
the  church," — i.  e.  the  church  of  England ;  and  at  North 
Castle  the  number  was  much  smaller,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  the  quotas 
to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  churches  or  preaching 
stations  of  the  parish  during  that  year:  "Rye, 
£34  4*.  Od. ;  Bedford,  £16  2s.  Od. ;  Mamaroneck,  £18 
0*.  Od. ;  Scarsdale,  £5  3s.  Od.  ;  North  Castle,  £2  9«.  Od."  J 
Mr.  Wetmore  served  this  parish  with  the  greatest 
devotion  for  thirty-four  years,  preaching  at  the  places 
named  and  also  at  White  Plains,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  time  occasionally  at  Stamford  and  Greenwich. 
In  1745  he  was  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lamson,  to  assist  him. 
In  1740  this  gentlemen  reported  to  the  Society  that 
he  officiated  "  to  full  congregations"  at  Bedford  and 
North  Castle. '  Mr.  Lamson  continued  in  this 
relation  for  about  two  years.  In  1753  Mr.  Wetmore 
reported  that  the  congregations  had  so  increased  that 
there  were  hopes  that  Bedford  and  North  Castle 
would  be  able  to  support  a  minister.  This  hope, 
however,  was  not  realized  for  many  years.  In  1759 
Mr.  St.  George  Talbot,  an  English  gentlemen,  then 
living  in  New  York,  made,  through  Mr.  Wetmore,  a 
liberal  donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches  of 
Bedford  and  North  Castle.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
build  a  church  at  North  Castle,  and  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  October,  1761,  it  was  opened  with  preach- 
ing by  the  Rev.  George  LMbblc,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church.  Stamford.  "  Mr.  St.  George  Talbot,  the 
pious  and  noble  benefactor,  was  present  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  number  and  devout  behaviour  of 
the  people."  *  It  was  called  St.  George's  Church,  and  | 
stood  about  on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  It  was 
under  the  care  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  Propaga- 
tion Society  until  the  Revolution,  when,  from  the 
nature  of  affairs  in  the  Neutral  Ground,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hold  services  for  several  years.  On  April  19, 
1787,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  act  of  April  <>,  1784 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  townships  of  Bedford  and  North  Castle."  Owing 
to  a  subsequent  enactment  affecting  Episcopal 
Churches,  it  was  re-incorporated  September  25,  1796, 
tinder  the  name,  "The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  united  towns  of  Bedford  and  New  Castle,  to 

1  Beoordi  of  tht  Propagation  Society. 

>  Records  of  Vestry  of  Hye. 

"Records of  Propagation  Society. 

1  I;,  i   r<l-  "I  tlie  i,..«|>.  I  Propagation  Society. 


continue  by  the  regular  name  of  St.  George's  Church." 
The  only  regularly  called  pastor  of  the  two  churches 
was  the  Rev.  George  Strebeck,  who  was  the  rector 
from,  August  1804,  to  March,  1805,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1806  the  people  of  Bedford  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  obtaining  the  residue  of  the  bequest  of  St. 
George  Talbot,  and  building  a  charch  there.  This 
(St.  Matthew's)  was  completed  in  1.809,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  were  at  Bedford,  St. 
George's  fell  into  disuse.  The  building,  then  nearly 
sixty  years  old,  was  taken  down,  and  a  part  of  the 
frame  is  still  in  existence  in  a  barn  on  the  farm 
formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Hezekiah  Raymond. 
"  It  was  said  to  be  a  very  decent  place  for  public 
worship,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  with  galleries  covered 
and  closed  with  cedar.  It  is  related  that  this  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  hospital  and  guard-house  during 
the  war."^  Tarleton  mentions  it  as  his  halting-place 
at  4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  1779,  on  his 
way  to  Bedford. 6 

The  present  St.  Mark's  Church  was  incorporated 
October  7,  1850,  with  Gilbert  Martin  and  Henry  D. 
Tyler  as  wardens,  and  Gilbert  Brundage,  Thomas 
Wright,  Thomas  W.  Sarles,  John  Gary,  Andrew 
Dunn,  Simeon  Woolsey,  George  W.  Brower  and 
Lewis  Tripp  as  vestrymen.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  old  name  of  St.  George's  was  not  preserved. 
The  organization  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Harris,  of  Grace  Church,  White 
Plains,  by  whose  agency  funds  were  raised  f*r  the 
erection  of  the  church.  The  parish  was  admitted  into 
formal  union  with  the  convention  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York  in  1851.  The  building,  which  is  of  neat 
and  church-like  appearance,  stands  near  the  site  of 
old  St.  George's,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  Kirby's 
Pond,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grave-yard,  where  the 
remains  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  supposed  to  lie. 
The  church  was  first  opened  lor  public  worship  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul.  Sunday, 
January  25,  1852.  An  interesting  historical  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  in  whose  charge 
the  parish  continued  for  some  time  thereafter.  The 
next  rector  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  D.  Yermilye,  who  had 
charge  both  of  this  parish  and  that  of  St.  Stephen's, 
in  North  Castle,  until  the  early  part  of  1858.  About 
Easter,  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  William  L.  Peck  took 
charge  of  the  pariah,  and  was  its  regularly  instituted 
rector  from  Ot'tober,  1859,  until  Easter,  1865.  During 
1^'...  services  wi  re  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Martin 
Moody,  now  deceased.    The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hyde 


1  Address  of  Kev.  L.  Lnqnar, — "  Tarleton's  Bald  through  Ilodford  in 

1779." 

•"A  field  on  the  farm  of  .lames  T.  Sutton  is  called  by  tlie  gentleman, 
'  tlie  French  Meadow,'  because  of  a  French  doctor  having  been  killed  there 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  doctor  was  on  his  way  from  Paris 
Uridyl'  to  the  F.piacopal  Church  at  New  Castle  Corners,  which  was  filled 
with  the  sick  ami  wounded  of  the  American  army,  who  greatly  needed 
medical  aid,  which  the  doctor  promised  to  contribute,  but  was  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  being  foully  murdered  on  his  way  down.'' — "  Kr- 
cor.fc-r,"  Mount  Kisco,  March  111,  lSSH. 
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was  rector  for  a  short  time  during  1800,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  C.  Winter  Bolton,  who  accepted 
the  rectorship  April  1,  1807,  and  resigned  about 
Easter,  1871.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bolton's  pastorate 
the  connection  with  St.  Stephen's  ceased.  There  was 
then  a  vacancy  for  about  two  years.  Rev.  James  W. 
Sparks  was  rector  during  1873  and  1874,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Young  in  1875-70.  Rev.  C.  B.  Mee  be- 
came rector  in  the  summer  of  1877  and  continued  till 
early  in  188(1.  The  church  was  vacant  until  August 
1,  1880,  when  the  Rev.  John  Anketell  succeeded  to 
the  rectorship.  He  resigned  at  Easter,  1882.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Hall,  formerly  of  St.  Stephen's, 
became  the  rector  October  1,  1882,  and  is  the  present 
incumbent.  During  his  occupancy  of  the  parish  he 
has  also  had  charge  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Pleasant- 
ville,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  has  conducted  "cot- 
tage services  "  at  Chappaqua.  By  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1882,  the 
church  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  late  residence 
of  that  gentleman,  which  is  now  used  for  a  rectory. 
There  are  several  acres  of  land  attached,  and  it  is 
conveniently  and  pleasantly  situated  near  the  church. 

The  New  Castle  Methodist  Church. — The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  New  Castle,  like  all  of 
that  denomination  in  this  region,  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  John  Wesley's  missionaries  in  this  county, 
which  began  just  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  at 
New  Rjchelle.  Greatly  interrupted  by  the  war,  the 
effects  of  which  were  most  seriously  felt  throughout 
the  neutral  ground,  the  movement  took  a  fresh  start 
immediately  after  its  close,  and  the  New  Rochelle 
Circuit  was  formed  in  1787.  It  comprised  Westches- 
ter County,  and  the  "  regions  beyond,"  and  the  names 
of  its  faithful  itinerants,  Moriarty,  Garrettson,  Phoebus, 
Brush,  and  others,  are  still  remembered  in  the  oldest 
Methodist  families,  in  this  and  neighboring  towns. 
The  first  churches  organized  under  their  efforts  were 
those  of  North  Castle  and  New  Rochelle,  which  were 
incorporated  iu  1791. 

As  the  cause  of  Methodism  prospered,  there  grew 
up  in  the  county  several  offshoots  from  the  New 
Rochelle  circuit ;  first  it  was  extended  and  called  the 
New  Rochelle  and  Croton  ;  then  the  Croton  was  set 
off;  then,  in  1809,  the  Cortlandt;  in  1826  the  Mount 
Pleasant;  and  in  1833,  the  Bedford  Circuit.  Under 
each  of  these,  except  the  Cortlandt,  the  churches  and 
classes  in  Bedford  and  New  Castle  were  successively 
cared  lor.  The  Cortlandt  circuit  was  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  prayer  and 
class-meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of  leading 
Methodists  in  this  vicinity,  notably  those  of  James 
Hall,  in  Hall  Street,  (nowSarles  Street)  and  of  Caleb 
Kirby,  at  Kirbyville,  both  members  and  officers  iu  the 
North  Castle  Church.  A  great  revival  about  1818 
and  an  increased  attendance  at  these  meetings  and 
at  the  meetings  of  the  circuit  preachers,  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  organizing  a  church  at  New 


Castle.  By  the  efforts  of  those  already  named,  and  of 
James  Fish,  Tyler  Fountain  and  others,  the  church 
was  incorporated  December  16,  1824.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  lot  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  given  by 
Caleb  Kirby,  near  where  St.  Mark's  Church  now 
stands,  and  in  1826  the  first  church  was  erected  there- 
on. It  was  a  small  and  plain  building,  QOl  unlike  an 
ordinary  school-house,  but  it  served  the  purpose  of  the 
society  for  sixteen  years,  and  its  pulpit  was  occupied 
by  many  noted  preachers  of  those  times,  amongthem, 
it  is  related,  the  famous  Lorenzo  Dow. 

In  1833,  when  the  Bedford  circuit  was  formed, this 
congregation  was  the  second  in  importance  of  the -ten 
appointments  of  the  circuit,  Middle  Patent  being  the 
first.1  In  1845  it  had  attained  sufficient  size  to  be  set 
off  from  the  circuit,  and  was  made,  with  one  or  two 
other  appointments,  a  separate  charge. 

Five  years  before  this  the  Bedford  church,  which 
had  stood  many  years  at  the  Four  Corners,  was  moved 
to  Bedford  village,  and  the  New  Castle  congregations 
received  considerable  accessions  from  families  who 
had  previously  attended  that  church.  Owing  to  this, 
and  to  other  causes  ot  growth,  the  little  church  was 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  a  more  commodious  one 
was  built  a  few  rods  south  of  the  first.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  February,  1843,  with  services  by  Rev.  Charles 
Putnam  and  others.  This  edifice  was  used  till  1867. 
In  the  meantime,  as  in  other  villages,  the  centre  of 
business  and  of  population  had  moved  toward  the 
railroad  station  at  Mount  Kisco,  and,  when  the  third 
house  of  worship  became  necessary,  the  site  was 
moved  half  a  mile  further  west.  It  was  begun  in 
1806,  and  the  lecture  room  in  the  basement  so  far  fin- 
ished as  to  be  used  in  May,  1807.  The  building  was 
completed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ater,  and  dedi- 
cated August  20,  1808,  with  services  by  Bishop  Janes, 
Dr.  Foster,  Dr.  Wakely  and  others.  It  stands  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  town,  the  boundary  between  New 
Castle  and  Bedford  crossing  the  yard  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  handsome  and  convenient 
structure.  A  parsonage  was  built  (in  1871)  near  by, 
the  cost  of  both  being  not  far  from  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Both  the  old  churches  are  still  standing,  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt,  and  are  in  use  as  dwellings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  New  Castle 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  it  became  a  sep- 
arate charge,  in  1845, — 


1845-46.  .  Rev.  Daniel  Devine. 

1847-48.  .  Rev.  John  Luckey. 

1849.  .  .  .  Rev.  J.  Z.  Nichols. 

1850-51.  .  Rev.  Thomas  Sparks. 

1852^53.  .  Rev.  Davis  Stocking. 

1854^55.  .  Rev.  Benjamin  Griffin. 

1856-57.  .  Rev.  C.  S.  Brown. 

1858-59.  .  Kev.  Thomas  Lodge. 

18GO-G1.  .  Rev.  D.  Buck. 

18(12-63.  .  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail. 

1864.  .  .  .  Rev.  B.  Foster. 


1805..  . 
1866-68. 
1869-70. 
1871-72. 
1873-74. 
1875-77. 
1878-79. 
1880-82. 
lKXi-85. 
1886.  .  . 


.  Rev.  Thomas  Fero. 
.  Rev.  J.  Millard. 
.  Rev.  Delos  Lull. 
.  Rev.  J.  F.  Richmond, 
.  Rev.  C.  M.  Eggleston. 
.  Rev.  J.  W.  Ackerly. 
.  Rev.  S.  I.  Ferguson. 
.  Kev.  Win.  E.  Ketcham. 
.  Rev.  George  Clarke. 
.  Rev.  G.  W.  Tcrbush. 


Chappaqua  Union  Meeting    House.—"  The 


'See  Bedford,  "History  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' 
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Chappaqua  Union  Meeting  H<iii>c  Association  "  was 
incorporated  February  4,  1807,  with  Jesse  H.  Under- 
bill, Robert  S.  Haviland,  Edward  J.  Carpenter,  Rob- 
ert Lindlcy  Murray,  and  Horace  Greeley  as  trustees. 
The  articles  of  incorporation  set  forth  that  the  "said 
building  is  to  be  used  for  holding  religious  meetings, 
the  accommodation  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  or  for  any  other  benevolent, 
charitable,  literary,  or  scientific  purpose  that  the 
trustees,  managers  or  directors  shall  authorize."  The 
building  is  a  good-sized  convenient  structure,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill  east  of  the  station,  a  few  steps 
north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Greeley  place.  It  has  been 
constantly  used  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

New  Castle  Union*  Church. — "  The  Union  Free 
Church  of  New  Castle  "  was  incorporated  November 
5,  1867,  with  Jesse  Ryder,  E.  D.  Truesdell,  David  B. 
Tompkins,  Isaac  Young,  William  L.  Dubois,  and 
James  Cornell,  as  trustees.  The  building  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  about  three  miles  from  Sing 
Sing,  near  the  school-house  of  district  No.  6.  The 
intentions  of  the  founders  are  thus  expressed  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  ;  "to  establish  a  free  church 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,  and  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  and  instruction."  Religious  services  are 
frequently  held  there  under  the  direction  of  ministers 
of  different  denominations. 

Friend's  Meeting  Houses. — There  are  three 
Meeting  Houses  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
town  of  New  Castle  :  one  belonging  to  the  Hicksite 
branch,  at  the  old  site  a  mile  west  of  Chappaqua 
station,  and  two  of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  one  at 
Chappaqua  and  the  other  known  as  Croton  Valley 
Meeting  House,  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
town,  between  the  Bedford  line  and  Kisco  River. 

This  part  of  Westchester  County  has  been  from  the 
earliest  settlement  a  Quaker  stronghold.  Friends' 
first  settled  at  Chappaqua  about  1730  and  for  several 
years  meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Abel  Weeks. 

A  preparative  meeting  was  set  up  in  1745  and  the 
Chappaqua  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1758  and  en- 
larged in  1778.  All  the  Friends  in  Westchester 
County  belonged  to  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  Harrison's  Purchase,  until  178."),  when  that  meet- 
ing was  divided  and  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting 
was  established.  The  members  of  the  meeting  at 
North  Castle  and  of  that  at  Amawalk  in  Yorktown 
belonged  to  this  Monthly  Meeting.  In  17!»8  Chappa- 
qua .Monthly  Meeting  was  divided,  the  meetings  at 
North  ( 'astle  and  Chappaqua  continuing  to  form  the 
Chappaqua  Monthly,  and  those  at  Amawalk  and 
Salem  constituting  the  Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting. 
After  the  separation  occurred  in  the  society  in  1X27 
on  account  of  differences  in  doctrinal  views,  that 
branch  which  approved  the  teachings  of  Elias  Hicks 
continued  to  use  the  old  Meeting  House  at  Chappa- 
qua, while  the  <  )rthodox  people  built  a  new  one  close 


by,  which  was  in  use  until  1883  when  it  was  abandon- 
ed and  a  new  building  of  modern  architecture  and  taste- 
ful appearance  erected  by  them  at  Chappaqua  station. 

The  Croton  Valley  meeting  was  established  in 
18(H).  The  meeting  house  stood  near  the  Croton 
River  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kisco.  When 
the  Croton  Lake  was  raised  for  New  York  City's 
water  supply  the  house  was  moved  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing land  belonging  to  Henry  Sutton.  After  the  divi- 
sion in  1827  the  Hicksite  branch  retained  the  house 
ami  the  Orthodox  had  their  religious  services  in  the 
house  of  Moses  Sutton  until  1 84-),  when  the  present 
house  was  built.  The  Hicksite  meeting  was  after- 
ward discontinued.  Another  meeting  was  organized 
by  them  at  Mount  Kisco  about  the  year  1866  and  a 
meeting  house  erected.  This  meeting  still  continues. 
(See  Bedford). 

Baptist  Church. — The  Chappaqua  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  February  22,  1881,  with  nine 
members,  and  was  formally  recognized  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May  of  that  year.  In  the  month  of  July  fol- 
lowing the  church  unanimously  called  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Marshall  (formerly  of  Bedford)  to  be  the  pastor. 
He  served  the  charge  efficiently  and  faithfully  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  Since  his  ministry  closed 
there  has  been  no  settled  pastor  but  the  pulpit  has 
been  supplied  by  different  preachers.  The  church 
became  a  member  of  the  Southern  New  York  Baptist 
Association  in  October,  1881. 

No  house  of  worship  has  yet  been  erected,  but  ser- 
vices have  always  been  held  in  the  Chappaqua  Union 
Meeting  House. 

CEMETERIES. — The  oldest  burial  place  in  the  town 
is  probably  that  near  St:  Mark's  Church,  where  the 
"  North  Castle  Church  "  of  pre-revolutionary  times 
stood.  There  are  several  small  grave-yards  which 
have  been  used  by  families,  or  neighborhoods,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Fair  Ridge  Cemetery,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
old  Friends'  Meeting-Houses,  was  laid,  and  was  in- 
corporated December  2<>,  1882,  when  more  laud  was 
added  to  it.  It  now  consists  of  about  twenty  acres. 
The  present  officers  are  Azariah  Carpenter,  president ; 
R.  S.  Haviland,  secretary. 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  a  very  beautiful  tract  of  land  of 
fifty-live  acres,  is  in  the  village  of  Mount  Kisco.  It 
was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith,  then  the  owner 
of  the  land,  and  given  the  name  of  Locust  Hill  about 
1872.  It  was  incorporated  January  9, 1883,  by  its  pres- 
ent name.  The  present  officers  are  James  Wood,  presi- 
dent; Francis  M.  Carpenter,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NORTH  CASTLE. 
BY  JOSEPH  BARRETT  AND  W.  H.  HORTON. 

North  Castle  lies  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  adjoining  Fairfield  County,  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  New  Castle  and  Bedford,  east 
by  Poundridge  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  south 
by  White  Plains  and  Harrison  and  west  by  Mount 
Pleasant.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Until  1791  it  included  the  present  town 
of  New  Castle. 

Indian  Deeds  and  Patents. — The  first  record 
concerning  lands  now  embraced  in  this  town  shows 
that  in  1640  Ponus,  sagamore,  sold  to  Nathaniel 
Turner,  on  behalf  of  Quinnipiacke  (New  Haven),  a 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  Toquams.  In  the  sale  of 
this  tract  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  himself  "  the 
liberty  of  his  corn  and  pasture  lands."  These  lands 
were  known  by  the  Indians  as  Shehaug  and  Ho- 
quetch.1 

In  16(35  Ponus  and  his  eldest  son,  Onax,  made  a 
second  agreement  in  regard  to  these  same  lands,  and 
while  they  admitted  that  the  first  purchase-money  was 
paid,  "yet  things  not  being  clear  and  being  very  un- 
satisfied, they  came  to  another  agreement."'2  Just 
what  the  trouble  was  does  not  appear,  but  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  papers  recorded  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  Puritans  had  set  their  houses  too  near  the  Indian 
planting-grounds,  and  in  consequence  the  English 
hog  damaged  the  red  man's  corn,  or  the  cattle  of  the 
white  man  may  have  strayed  over  the  boundary 
line  into  their  pasture-land.  In  1640  Ponus  was  the 
ruling  sachem  of  the  Siwanois,  also  known  as  one  of 
the  seven  tribes  of  the  coast.  This  chieftaincy  was 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Wappinger  sub-divisions. 
They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound  from 
Norvvalk,  twenty-four  miles  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Hell  Gate.  A  very  large  village  of  this  chieftaincy 
was  situated  on  the  shores  of  Rye  Pond.3  The  res- 
idence of  Ponus  in  1640  was  called  Poningo.4  The 
English  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  on  theother  side,  naturally  crowded  the 
Indians  back  from  the  shore-lands  into  this  interior 
country.  And  when  we  look  upon  these  beautiful, 
though  small  lakes,  and  listen  to  the  babbling  of 
these  crystal  streams  as  they  course  their  winding 
way  down  the  sides  of  these  noble  hills  and  through 
these  pleasant  valleys,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
Indian  found  here  much  that  he  had  learned  in  his 


1  Huntington's  "History  of  Stamford,"  p.  98. 
-  Huntington's  "  History  of  Stamford,"  p.  98. 

3  Ruttenbeer,  "  North  Rivur  Indians,"  p.  81. 

4  Ruttenbeer,  p.  81. 
ii.— ro\\ 
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youth  to  expect  only  when  he  had  reached  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  future.  It  was  the  liberty  of 
a  beautiful  spot  that  the  old  Indian  sachem  Ponus 
had  reserved  for  "his  and  the  rest  of  the  said  Indians 
to  plant  on." 

Sixty  years  after  Bonus  had  made  his  sale  to  Stam- 
ford, his  descendants  sold  even  that  which  the  old 
sagamore  had  reserved.  The  same  tide  of  immigra- 
tion that  bad  crowded  them  into  the  hill  country  was 
now  crowding  them  out.  The  lakes,  the  hills  and  the 
valleys,  with  their  fields  and  villages,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  white  man,  while  the  Indian,  with 
little  to  show  for  his  trading,  built  his  last  wigwam 
among  the  tall  grasses  that  grew  on  the  borders  of 
Tamarack  Swamp. 

The  lands  included  in  the  present  town  were 
finally  conveyed  to  the  white  men  substantially  in 
three  tracts.  First :  the  part  of  the  town  lying  west 
of  the  Byram  River,  which  was  included  in  Heath- 
cote's  great  purchase  of  October  19, 1696,  known  after- 
ward as  the  West  Patent.5 

Second:  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  lying  between 
the  north  and  south  courses  of  the  Mahanas,  or  Mia- 
nus  River,  which  Serringoe,  Rarequash  and  other 
Indians  conveyed  to  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote  and 
Joseph  Theal,  John  Horton  and  Joseph  Purdy,  of 
Rye,  on  July  5,  1701. 

Third :  the  remaining  or  central  part  of  the  pres- 
ent town,  bounded  west  by  the  Byram,  and  east  by 
the  Mianus  as  it  flows  northward,  south  by  Connec- 
ticut and  north  by  Bedford.  This  tract  contains 
some  of  the  most  desirable  land  in  the  town,  and  was 
at  an  early  date  sought  for  by  various  persons  who 
had  come  up  from  Rye.  The  prior  e'  ims  of  these 
men  seem  to  have  embarrassed  Heathcote  in  his  de- 
signs, and  he  became  associated  with  them  in  various 
purchases,  which  they  together  made  of  the  Indians. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1701,  Heathcote,  Theal, 
Horton  and  Purdy  bought  of  the  same  Indians  al- 
ready mentioned  a  "  certain  parcel  and  tract  of  land, 
bounded  as  followeth :  Easterly  by  Byram  River, 
northerly  to  the  northwest  corner  of  a  great  swamp, 
commonly  called  the  Pound  Swamp,  thence  a  south- 
westerly line  to  Rye's  great  pond,  and  bounded  by 
the  said  pond  westerly,  and  so  runs  to  Harrison's  great 
marked  tree."  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1701,  the 
same  Indians,  Serringoe,  Rarequash,  Washpaken, 
Ramhone  and  Packenain,  conveyed  "  to  Colonel  ( !aleb 
Heathcote,  Captain  James  Mott,  Robert  Lock- 
hard,  Jonathan  Lockhard's  son,  Nathaniel  Sillcck, 
Richard  Scofield,  Gershom  Lockhard,  Gershom's 
son,  and  Henry  Disbrow  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  bounded  as  followeth  :  To  begin  at  Byram 
River  at  the  Colony  line,  and  so  to  run  to 
Mehanas  River,  as  the  said  line  goes,  running  north- 
erly on  the  Mehanas  River,  as  the  river  goes,  a  mile 
into  the  woods,  and  from  the  colony  line  on  Byram 


5  See  New  Castle. 
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River  three  miles  northerly,  as  the  river  runs,  into 
the  woods,  and  from  the  head  of  said  line  to  the 
head  of  the  other  line  above  mentioned,  to  have 
and  to  hold,  etc."1  This  tract  was  called  the  White 
Fields. 

On  July  11,  1701,  the  Indian  proprietors,  Wapato, 
Araquah  and  Rorata,  sold  to  "James  Mott,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Joseph  Purdy,  and  Henry  Disbrow  "  a  tract 
"  bounded  as  folioweth  :  Myanos  River  east,  the 
colony  line  south,  Bieram  rivere  west,  Bedford  north- 
east, another  pattene  north."2 

Thus  the  same  land  was  purchased  over  and  over, 
from  the  same  Indians  and  from  different  Indians,  in 
the  loose  fashion  which  prevailed  wherever  purchases 
were  made  from  the  first  owners  of  the  soil.  The 
ownership  of  this  region  is  confused  and  uncertain  for 
several  years.  Several  other  sales  are  recorded,  but 
on  the  14th  of  July,  170.1,  the  Indian  claims  ceased  by 
a  deed  to  George  Booth,  John  Bond  and  others,  by 
which  they  sold  "all  the  land,  swamp  and  meadow" 
that  they  had  in  Westchester  County. 

These  purchases  were  confirmed  by  the  government 
under  three  patents.  The  West  Patent,  which  in- 
cluded all  of  this  town  lying  west  of  the  Byram,  and 
ail  of  NewCastle,  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the 
history  of  New  Castle.  The  second  tract,  above 
referred  to,  was  patented  to  the  same  ten  men  who 
held  the  We*t  Patent,  with  the  addition  of  Theal, 
Horton  and  Purdy,  who  seem  to  have  made  such 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  Indiana  that  they  had  to 
be  taken  into  partnership  by  Heathcote  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  patent  was  dated  February  17,  1701,  and 
became  known  as  the  Middle  Patent,  from  its  situa- 
tion between  the  West  and  East  Patents.  This  last- 
named  tract  was  secured  by  the  same  company  of 
speculators,  by  patent  dated  February  25,  1701,  and 
was  the  largest  of  all  their  three  patents,  including, 
as  it  was  worded,  the  major  part  of  Poundridge  and 
Lewisboro,  and  also,  either  by  error  or  by  design, 
a  considerable  area  that  belonged  to  Bedford.  The 
"Middle  Patent"  is  still  the  name  of  that  part  of 
the  town. 

"Middle  Patent. — William,  tlic  third,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 
to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern,  sendeth  greet- 
ing: WheXOM,  our  loving  subjects — Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  Joseph 
Theal,  John  Morton,  Joseph  l'unly,  Robert  Walters,  Leigh  Atwood, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  Lancaster  Sims,  Cornelius  l)ei>eyster,  Kiehard 
Slater,  John  Cholwcll,  Robert  Lu  rt  i  ug  and  Itarne  Coscns— have,  by  their 
petition,  presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Nanfan,  Esq., 
our  Lieut. -Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  our  Province  ol  New 
York  and  territories  depending  thereon  in  America,  etc.,  aud  prayed  our 
grant  and  confirmation  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  West- 
chester, bounded  southerly  by  the  colony  lineof  Connecticut,  easterly  by 
Mabanas  river,  northerly  by  Iledford  lino  marked  trees  to  Mehauas 
river  again,  and  southerly  as  the  said  river  goes  against  the  stream  to  ye 
bead  of  the  said  l  iver,  and  so  to  the  said  colony  line,  which  said  tract  of 
land  on  the  ",th  day  of  July  last  past,  was  by  our  said  Caleb  Heathcote, 
Joseph  Theal,  John  Horton  and  Joseph  Purdy,  etc  ,  purchased  "(  the  na- 
tive proprietors,  and  containing  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  by  cstima- 


1  County  Records,  Lib.  C,  page  96. 
•  County  Records,  Lib.  G.,  page  108. 


tion,  about  1500  acres  of  profitable  land,  besides  wastes  and  woodlands, 
which  reasonable  request  we  being  willing  to  grant.  Em  ije,  that  in  our 
es|>ecial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  we  have  given, 
granted,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doe  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  give,  grant,  ratify  aud  confirm,  unto  our  said 
loving  subjects — Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  Joseph  Theal,  John  Horton, 
Joseph  Purdy,  Robert  Walters,  Leigh  Alwood,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Lan- 
caster Sims,  Cornelius  Depeyster,  Richard  Slater,  John  Cbollwcll,  Rob- 
ert Lurtiug  and  Barne  Cosens — all  the  afore-recited  tract  of  land  within 
the  county  of  Westchester  and  within  the  limits  aud  bounds  afore 
said,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  woods,  underwoods,  trees,  tim- 
ber, feeding,  pastures,  meadows,  marshes,  swamps,  ponds,  pools,  waters, 
water  courses,  rivers,  rivulets,  runs,  brooks,  streams,  fishing,  fowling, 
hunting,  hawking,  Ac,  mines,  minerals,  Ac  (silver  aud  gold  mines  ex- 
cepted), and  all  other  profits,  benefits,  privileges,  liberties,  advantages, 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  to  the  aforesaid  tract  of 
laud  within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforesaid,  belonging  or  in  any  way 
or  ways  appertaining  unto  them,  the  said  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  4c, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  him, 
the  said  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  Ac.  Ac,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  free  find  common 
soccage  as  of  our  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  our  county  of  Kent 
w  ithin  our  realm  of  England,  yealding,  rendering  and  paying  therefore 
yearly  and  every  year  on  the  feast  day  of  the  nativity  of  our  Blessed  Sa- 
viour, the  annual  yearly  rent  of  one  pound  seven  shillings  and'six  pence 
currout  money  of  New  York  in  lieu  and  stead  of  all  other  rents,  dues, 
duties,  services  and  demands  whatsoever.  In  testimony  whereof  we 
have  caused  the  great  seal  of  our  said  Province  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Witness  John  Nanfan,  Esq.,  our  Lieut. -Governor  and  commander  in- 
chief  of  our  Province  of  New  Y'ork  this  17th  day  of  February,  1701-2 
aud  in  the  14th  year  of  our  reign. 

"John  Nanfan." 

The  men  to  whom  these  patents  were  granted  had 
no  intention  of  settling  on  these  lands.  They  were 
not  farmers;  they  were  merchants,  gentlemen,  offi- 
cials and  ex-officials  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
were  in  favor  with  the  friends  of  the  crown  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England.3  They  were  the 
middlemen  who  stood  between  the  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors of  these  hunting  grounds  and  'he  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  leader  of  the  yeomen  was  John  Clapp, 
a  sagacious  and  energetic  man,  who  looked  upon  the 
claims  of  these  speculators  as  being  contrary  to  the 
design  of  the  government  in  granting  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement. 

In  April,  1705,  Clapp  bought  of  the  Indians  a 
large  quantity  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rye 
Pond,  part  of  which  was  apparently  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  but  part  was  within  the  tract  between 
the  Byram  and  the  Mabanas.  About  this  time  Clapp 
and  his  associates  seem  to  have  thought  they  had 
obtained  control  of  the  whole  tract  in  question,  for 
they  applied  to  Lord  Combury  for  a  patent,  as  follows  : 

"The  humble  petition  of  John  Clapp,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  com- 
pany, to  his  Excellency  Edward  Viscount  Combury,  Captain-Generall 
and  Governor-in-chief,  Ac,  humbly  sheweth  that  by  virtue  of  a  Lyre  rice 
to  him  and  company,  granted  for  the  purchaseing  of  land  of  the  native 
Indian  proprietors  in  West  Chester  County,  that  they  had  made  a  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  land  bounded  as  folioweth  :  By  Uirame  river  west ; 
southerly  by  the  Colony  line,  and  running  easterly  till  it  meet  w  ith  an 
oldere  patent ;  northerly  till  it  meets  with  the  Bedford  line  ;  west  till  it 
meets  with  the  head  of  Biraiue  river  aforesaid.  Tho  sa  id p»tttlw— 
therefore  most  humbly  pray  his  Excellency  to  grant  them  a  warnint  for 
Surveying  the  same,  that  they  might  prosecute  the  same  for  a  patent. 

"  Endorsed ;  received  in  Council  on  the  14th  day  April,  1T0>">,  and  a 
warrant  of  Survey  issued  accordingly."  * 


3  For  some  account  of  these  patentees,  see  New  Castle. 
*  Land  Papers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 
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Notwithstanding  the  warrant  of  survey  was  ordered, 
as  appears  in  this  indorsement,  there  were  others 
who  had  something  to  say. 

A  few  months  later  it  appears,  by  the  petition  of 
George  Booth,  William  Bond  and  company,— 

"That  they,  with  Mr.  Clapp  and  others  (after  a  hearing  some  time 
since  before  your  Excellency  in  Council),  are  agreed  to  join  in  company 
in  the  land  formerly  in  question  between  them,  lying  and  being  in  the 
county  of  Westchester  ;  that  your  Petitioners  did  intend  to  Petition  your 
Lordship  for  a  War"  to  the  Attorney-Gen"  to  draw  a  Draft  of  Letters  Pat- 
ent of  sd  Land  for  your  Pet™,  together  w*  Mr.  Clapp  and  others,  as  afore- 
said, but  her  Maj ties  affairs  in  the  Jerseys  requlreing  your  LordsP5  attend- 
ance there,  and  the  Despatching  the  packetts  for  England  since  your  re- 
turn from  thence,  has  been  the  oceasion  ot  their  delay.  But  so  it  is,  may  it 
please  your  Excellency,  the  s<>  Mr.  Clapp,  together  with  some  others,  have 
privately  obtained  a  War'1  to  the  Attorney-Gen1  to  draw  Letters  pat- 
ents for  the  Land  your  Petition"  were  to  be  partners  with,  and  has 
wholly  left  your  Petitioners  out,  not  making  them  acquainted  therewith, 
and,  as  your  Petition"  are  Informed,  is  now  Ingrossed  by  the  Secretary 
and  made  ready  to  pass  the  Great  Seal.  Your  Petition"  therefore  most 
humbly  pray  your  Lord*  and  this  honoble  Bjrd  to  Inspect  the  sd  Letters 
Patent  and  to  cause  the  s'1  Mr.  Clapp  to  make  proof  of  his  Tittles,  that 
your  Petition"  may  no  ways  onjure  by  the  said  Patent,  and  your  Pe- 
tion"  shall  ever  pray.  Signed, 

"George  Booth, 
"  William  Bond. 

"  Endorsed :  read  in  Council  27*  Dec,  1705."  i 

It  appears  from  the  following  petition  that  Clapp, 
Booth  and  Bond  came  to  an  agreement  concerning 
this  land : 

"  John  Clapp  and  Company,  persuant  to  his  Excellency's  warrant  of 
Survey,  had  been  to  considerable  expence  ill  Surveying  a  tract  of  land 
Lying  to  the  Eastward  of  Hiram  river,  well  said  tract  of  Land  was  pur- 
chased in  the  year  1701  of  the  Native  Indian  Proprietors,  but  the  same 
being  not  warranted  by  sufficient  Lycence,  the  Government  is  now 
vested  in  and  at  the  Disposel  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Clapp  and  company 
humbly  petition  that  his  Excellency  be  pleased  to  grant  unto  them  tin' 
said  tract  of  land  pursuant  to  the  Siirveyor-Geu''s  Survey  thereof  made 
and  returned  unto  the  Secretary's  Office,  and  under  such  moderate  Quitt 
Kent  as  to  his  Excellency  shall  seem  meet. 

"Signed. 

"  George  Booth, 
"R.  Broughton, 
"  William  Bond, 
"  James  Mott, 
"  Richard  Sciiofield, 
"John  Carvll, 
"  Aug.  Graham, 
"John  Cai.oiiait, 
"Henry  Disbrow, 
"Geo.  H.  Paldwick. 
"  Endorsed  :  read  in  Council  on  the  21s'  day  Feb.,  1705-6,  and  a  war- 
rent  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  ye  Attorney-Gen1  to  prepare  a  patent  for 
John  Clapp  and  company."  2 

In  accordance  with  the  methods  and  practices  of 
the  puhlic  men  of  those  times,3  the  laud-owners  seem 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  further  enlarge  their 
company  before  the  patent  could  be  obtained.  They 
evidently  had  to  agree  to  share  their  privileges  with 
persons  representing  the  powers  that  then  managed 
the  government.  When  the  patent  was  granted,  in 
the  following  month,  the  names  of  Ann  Bridges  and 
Roger  Mompesson  led  those  of  the  real  owners.  This 
lady  was  the  wife  of  John  Bridges,  member  of  the 
Council,  chief  justice  of  the  province,  judge  of  the 


1  Land  Papers,  Albany,  N.  T.,  vol.  iv.  p.  05. 

2  Land  Papers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

8See  ^ew  Castle,  History  of  West  Patent. 


Colonial  Court  and  occupant  of  other  oflices.  He  is 
described  as  "  the  Honorable  Doctor  John  Bridges, 
LL.D."  Apparently  he  did  not  consider  it  decorous 
to  be  connected  with  a  land  grant,  and  for  that  reason 
was  represented  by  his  wife.  Roger  Mompesson  was 
less  sensitive.  He  was,  at  this  very  time,  chief  justice 
and  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  (which  rati- 
fied the  patents)  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
The  patent  was  granted  on  March  2,  1706,  by  Lord 
Cornbury,  Governor  of  the  province,  to  Ann  Bridges, 
Roger  Mompesson,  George  Booth,  William  Anderson, 
William  Bond,  John  Person,  Daniel  Clark,  John 
Clapp  and  Lewis  Perant,  and  the  land  was  described 
as  bounded  "  West  by  Biram  River,  East  by  Mehanas 
River,  North  by  the  Bedford  line  and  Cohamong 
Brook,  and  South  by  the  Colony  line,"  to  be  held  in 
nine  parts,  and  to  be  divided  one-ninth  part  to  each 
of  the  patentees,  at  an  annual  quit-rent  of  fifty  shil- 
lings.4 

But  there  was  another  public  man  who  coveted  an 
interest  in  this  attractive  property.  Thomas  Wen- 
ham,  previously  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
Colonial  Court,  was,  at  this  time  and  until  his  death 
in  1709,  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and,  at 
one  time,  a  member  of  Assembly.  The  nine  persons 
above  mentioned  sold  Wenham  one-tenth  interest  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1706,  and  two  years  afterward 
applied  for  a  new  patent.  After  describing  the  patent 
of  March  2,  1706,  and  reciting  the  sale  to  Wenham, 
they  say, — 

"And  whereas  the  said  Letter  Pattent  were  under  a  Certain  Con- 
dition or  proviso,  that  they  should  Settle,  clear  ami  m  ike  Improvement 
on  the  said  Lands,  or  some  part  thereof,  within  the  Space  of  tvvo  years 
then  Next  following,  And  your  Petitioners  having  made  some  Improve- 
ment on  part  of  the  Said  Lands,  Yet  fearing  some  Dispute  may  arise 
hereafter,  what  Shall  be  esteemed  a  Settlem*,  &  ■>  liether  tho  Terme 
were  fully  completed  within  ye  time  Limited  to  prevent  charges  and 
Expenses  which  your  Petitioners  may  thereby  Otherwise  be  subjected 
unto. 

"  Your  Petitioners  Humbly  pray  that  yor  Lordship  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  her  Maj1?8  Letters  Pattent  of  Grant  and  Confirmation  unto  them 
the  Said  Ann  Bridges,  Roger  Mompesson,  George  Booth,  William 
Anderson,  Win.  Bond,  Jn°  Person,  Dan11  Clark,  Jn»  Clapp,  Lewis  Perant 
and  Tho.  Wenham  and  their  Heirs,  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land  A  premises 
Under  the  yearly  Quit-rent,  5s  each,  which,  in  the  whole,  will  amount 
to  the  said  50s.,  as  formerly  reserved  with  a  further  Term  of  two  years 
for  Clearing  and  making  Improvement  thereon. 

"  And  yor  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

"  Ann  Bridges, 
"  R.  Mompesson. 
"  George  Booth. 
"  Will  Anderson. 
"  Tho.  Wenham." 
"  Endorsed :  The  petition  of  Ann  Bridges  and  others  ;  read  17th  7bt 
and  granted,  pattent  issued. 

The  year  thus  omitted  was  evidently  1708,  as  the 
patent  was  dated  a  week  later. 

PATENT. 

"  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ifcc.  To  all  to  whom  this  shall  come, 
Sendeth  greeting.  Whereas,  by  our  letters  patent,  bearingdato  the  2d  day 
of  March,  1705,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign,  we  have  given,  granted, 
ratified  and  confirmed  uuto  our  loving  subjects,  Ann  Bridges,  Roger 


4  Book  of  Patents,  Albany,  vol.  vii.,  p.  28S. 
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Mon»|*'8w>n,  George  Booth,  William  Anderson,  Win.  Bond,  John  Person, 
Daniel  Clark,  Jolm  Clapp,  Lewis  Permit,  all  that  certuin  tract  or  parcel 
< >f  land  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  begihing  "  eertain  unall  brook 
called  Oohamong  lirook,  where  the  said  brook  empties  its  self  into 
Mehanas  Iiiver,  ami  runs  thence  up  the  said  river  MehannH  southerly 
to  the  heiul  there  of,  to  a  beech  troo  standing  by  a  .small  spring,  and 
marked  with  letters  T.  M.,  and  thence  south  to  the  colony  line  of  Con- 
necticut, which  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Greenwich  and 
llorseneck,  and  BO  by  the  said  line  as  it  runs  westerly  to  liyram  itiver; 
thence  by  the  river  (including  the  said  river)  to  the  head  thereof,  to  two 
certain  white  asu-trees,  standing  on  the  north  end  of  u  certain  bog- 
meddow,  marked  with  three  letters,  1).  G.,  P.  C.,  T.  0.  ;  and  thence 
easterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  t'ohamong  lirook,  as  it  runs  to  the 
place  where  it  begun,  bounded  west  by  liyram  Kiver,  caBt  by  Mehanas 
River,  Dorth  by  Bedford  lino  and  Oohamong  lirook,  and  south 
by  Colony  line,  together  with  all  the  woods,  underwoods,  4c.  ; 
and  whereas  said  Anne  Bridges,  Roger  Moiupesson,  George  Booth, 
Ac,  by  their  indent  ore  of  lease  and  release  bearing  date  the  1Mb  and  19th 
days  of  September,  in  the  lifth  year  of  our  reign,  and  for  considerations 
therein  mentioned,  did  grant  and  convey  unto  Thomas  Wcnhani.  Esq., 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  one-tenth  part  of  the  said  premises ;  and 
whereas  the  si  id  Anne  Bridges,  Roger  Moiupesson  George  Booth,  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  William  Bond,  John  Person,  Daniel  Clark,  John  Clapp, 
Lewis  Permit  and  Thomas  Wenham  have  since,  by  their  petition  pres- 
ented to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  Edward  Viscount 
Cornbury,  captain-general  and  governor-in  chief  in  and  over  our  prov- 
vince  of  New  York  and  territories  there  on  depending  in  America,  and 
vice-admiral  of  the  same,  Ac,  in  Council,  there  in  setting  forth  that 
having  made  some  improvements  on  the  said  lands,  and  fearing  some 
disputes  may  arise  hereafter,  what  shall  be  esteemed  a  settlement,  Ac, 
the  which  |ietition  wee  being  minded  to  grant  know  yee  .  .  .  that  for 
divers  considerations  us  thereunto  moving  of  our  special  grace,  Ac,  wee 
have  given,  granted,  released,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  in  and  by  this 
present,  for  our  selves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  give,  grant,  lelease, 
ratify  and  confirm  unto  the  Baid  Anne  Bridges,  linger  Moiupesson,  Ac., 
within  the  bouudsand  limits  above  in  our  said  recited  litters  patent,  Ac, 
Ac.  in  ten  equal  part  to  be  divided,  Ac  ,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirsand 
successors,  Ac. ,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  as  of  our  manor  of  Kast 
Greenwich,  in  our  county  of  Kent,  within  our  realm  of  F.ngland,  yield- 
in-,  releasing  and  paying  therefor  yearly  and  eveiy  year  henceforwuid, 
and  unto  our  heirs,  at  our  custom-house  at  New  York,  to  our  collector  or 
receiver-general  then  for  the  time  being,  at  or  upon  the  feast  day  of  the 
Nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  £2  in*., 
CtirrBnt  money  of  the  province  of  New  York,  Ac  ,  this  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign  A.n.  1708. 1 

11 Edward  Con.vBruY." 

This  grant  ended  the  contests  which  had  been  in 
progress  for  seven  years,  first  with  the  Indians  and 
afterward  with  the  government,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  tract  lying  between  the  Mahanas  and  the 
Byram.  How  it  happened  does  not  appear,  but 
Colonel  Heathcote,  who  had  been  the  controlling 
spirit  in  the  purchases  to  the  cast  and  west,  and  who 
also  began  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  this 
property  in  1701,  was  entirely  left  out.  Possibly  his 
colleagues  in  the  Council  thought  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  other  ami  larger  possessions. 

The  Settlers  and  the  Settlement. — It  is 
probable  that  the  southern  portions  of  the  town  were 
at  tpiite  an  early  date  occupied  by  enterprising  men, 
who  deemed  it  safe  to  abandon  the  villages  along  the 
Sound  and  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians, and  that  in  this  way  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
English  settlers  already  on  the  ground  before  the 
dated  <>l  any  <>f  the  Indian  deeds  which  have  been  re- 
ferred  to.  As  early  as  Governor  Fletcher's  time 
(1692-98)  the  records  have  the  following: 2 


"  The  humble  Peticon  of  John  Brundagc  showeth,  that  whereaB  your 
excel)?'"  peticioner  being  informed  of  A  CVrtaiiie  Parcell  of  vacante 
],  purchased  Land  about  the  quantity  of  four  hundred  [acres] 
lying  on  Biiaui  Iiiver  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  near  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Sound,  which  land  your  ExcellJ*"  Peticioner  and  his  Brothers- 
in-law,  desirous  to  settle  and  improve,  humbly  prays  Your  Excel!.'  would 
graciously  lie  pleased  to  grant  unto  Your  ExcellJ'*  Peticon"  Your  Ex- 
cell.''"  wan1  to  purchase  the  same.  And  your  ExccllJ"  Peticon",  as  in 
Duty  Bound,  w  ill  ever  pray. 

"The  x  mark  of 

John  Bhimiagi."* 

This  land,  no  doubt,  lay  east  of  Byram  River  and 
near  the  colony  line,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Brundage  settled  upon  it.  John  Clapp  also  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rye  Pond 
at  an  early  date. 

The  oldest  settlements  in  the  town  were  doubtless- 
made  in  the  part  covered  by  the  Ann  Bridges  patent. 
That  tract  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
local  interests  and  sympathies,  and  were  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  settlers  nearer  the  Sound,  while  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  town  were  in  the  possession 
of  Walters,  Heathcote  and  their  associates,  who  were 
regarded  as  speculators  and  as  enemies  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  advancement  of 
this  part  of  the  county  was  much  retarded  also  by  the 
lack  of  the  privileges  of  local  government.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  will  be  well  understood  from  the  peti- 
tion which  Walters  and  his  associates  addressed  to 
Governor  Burnett  in  1721,  praying  that  their  posses- 
sions might  be  erected  into  a  town, — 

"To  his  Excellency  William  Burnett,  Esq.,  Captain  General  and  Gov- 
ernor in  chief,  Ac,  Ac. 

"  The  hmuble  Petition  of  Robert  Walters,  Cornelius  Depeyster,  Lan- 
caster Synies  and  Peter  Kauconnier,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others  ; 
That  whereas"  ....  (The  petition  begins  by  reciting  at  full  length 
the  descriptions  and  dates  of  the  West,  Middle  and  Kast  Patents,  mid 
then  proceeds, — ) 

11  And  whereas  many  of  the  said  Patentees  are,  since  Uie  granting  of 
the  same  three  letters  Patents,  dead,  Bonie  have  left  this  Province  and 
others  of  Them  have  wholy  alienated  and  conveyed  to  Persons  partly 
unknown  to  the  rest  Their  right  anil  title  to  the  same  Lands,  and 
among  them  the  above  named  Barne  Cosens,  his  whole  right,  title  and 
interest  therein  hath  been  for  valuable  considerations  conveyed,  made 
over  and  transferred  unto  the  above-named  petitioner,  Peter  Kauroii- 
tiier,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  whereby  he  is  lawfully  become 
as  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  said  three  Tracts  of  land  which  lay 
situate  contiguous  to  one  another,  upon  the  back  of  the  Tow  nship  of 
Rye  in  Westchester  County,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  Townships  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  liordering  upon  the 
North  and  West  limits  thereof,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
obstacles  and  discouragements  w  hich  torabove  lf>  whole  veal's  did  hinder 
the  Petitioners  from  settling  of  the  said  lands,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
sults ot  the  most  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Townships,  who, 
tho'  the  Division  lines  were  in  the  year  lON-l  lixt  and  agreed  upon  l>e- 
tween  this  Province  and  Colony  of  Connecticut  by  Commissioners  suf- 
ficiently authorized  thereunto  from  Kith  Governments,  and  continued 
by  King  William,  of  ever  blessed  memory,  in  March,  17oo,  by  reason 
that  in  such  length  of  time  all  the  trees  then  marked  for  concluding 
the  said  limits  have  been  cut,  blown  or  burnt  down,  not  contented 
with  enjoying  quietly  all  the  lands  within  their  own,  out  of  their 
iuMitiablcness  would  not  be  determined  by  any  Uiunds,  but  continue 
to  use  for  rungeing  nil  your  Petitioners  mid  others  owners  Lands  ad- 
joining to  the  Niid  lilies  for  one  hundred  miles  long  ami  several  miles 
broad,  tho'  belonging  to  this  Province;  have  and  d>  still  threaten 
to  burn  the  houses  and  Barns  and  to  reap,  carry  away  or  destroy  tho 
wheat  and  other  grains  that  any  settler  should  pretend  to  build,  sow 
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or  plant  on  the  said  lands;  The  Petitioners  yet  at  their  great  chargo 
anil  industry  have  within  this  3  years  prevailed  to  get  out  of  Long 
Island,  where,  because  of  their  Increase,  the  inhabitants  do  want  lands, 
so  many  industrious,  good  fanners  to  settle  and  improve  upon  their  said 
lands  in  Westchester  county,  under  the  obedience  of  the  Government  of 
this  Province,  that  they  are  already  capable  of  mustering  upwards  of 
Thirty  men  able  to  bare  arms,  who  are  yet  nevertheless  much  disturbed 
and  molested  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned  in  their  peaceable  and 
quiet  cnjoimcnt  of  their  improvements  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
several  Townships  within  this  ami  the  Other  neighboring  Government, 
who,  besides  the  threats  aforementioned  to  force  to  desert,  do  molest  I  In- 
said  new  sellers  by  calling  from  a  vast  distance  often  to  attend  before 
the  Justices  of  their  courts;  by  forcing  them  to  train  under  the  Officers 
of  their  Militia  ;  by  else  imposing  considerable  fines  on  them  ;  by  laying 
excessive  part  of  their  count  \  Tuxes  on  them,  as  if  they  did  belong  to 
and  were  within  the  limits  of  their  pretended  jurisdiction  ;  by  distrain- 
ing for  Towns  rates  and  petty  charges,  and  for  not  appearing  in  arms 
and  other  Town  pretended  duties,  which  said  several  hardships  do  not 
only  greatly  and  absolutely  obstruct  the  further  settling  of  the  said 
Lands,  but  so  much  discourage  those  already  made  thereon  that  it  might 
in  earnest  force  the  settlers  away  from  their  new  settlements  and  en- 
tirely waste  and  depopulate  those  confine  of  this  Province,  to  the  great 
prejudice  thereof,  if  not  speedily  remedyed,  which,  as  your  Pet"  humbly 
conceive  being  easy  to  be  done,  They  most  humbly  pray — may  it  please 
your  Excellency — That  your  Excellency  be  therefore  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  to  your  Petitioners,  or  such  number  of  them  as  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  seem  meet,  a  charter  of  incorporation  into  a  Township  or 
Borough  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  patentees  aforesaid,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  3  several  tracts  of  land,  con. 
finning  the  same  according  to  the  bounds  and  limits  thereof  to  them,  the 
said  owners  and  their  successors  for  ever  in  such  manner  and  way  as  by 
Council  learned  in  the  law  may  be  drawn  up  and  provided  agreeable  to 
an  instruction  from  your  Excellency  to  that  purpose,  as  some  other 
Townships  within  this  province  have  at  several  times  obtained  and  do 
actually  enjoy  ;  That  they  be  made  one  company  of  Militia  by  them, 
selves,  yet  belonging  to  the  Regiment  of  Westchester  Co.,  commanded 
by  Officers  from  among  themselves,  or  others,  not  of  the  Neighborhood 
of  any  of  the  adjacent  Towns  ;  that  the  said  Trustees  be  appointed  .Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  said  district  and  have  amongst  themselves  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  lauds  appointed  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  besides  the  said  Trustees  at  least  one  Justice,  two  Constables,  one 
Collector,  one  Assessor,  one  Surveyor  of  the  Highways  and  such  other 
Town  officers  as  that  be  thought  needful  and  proper  for  their  quiet  and 
good  Government,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
the  rights  of  this  Province,  adjoining  to  the  division  lines:  and  that 
your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  give  a  name  to  the  township  or  Borough 
into  which  the  said  lands  shall  be  incorporated. 

"And  as  in  duty  bound  the  Petitioners  that  ever  pray  &C,1 

"  Lancaster  Svmes, 
"  P.  Fatjoonnibh, 
"  K.  Walter, 
"  C.  Depeyster." 

This  petition  was  considered  by  Governor  Burnett 
and  Council  on  the  24th  of  August,  1721,  and  they 
"  were  of  the  opinion  that  letters  patent  of  incorpo- 
ration be  granted  pursuant  to  the  prayer  thereof." 
The  attorney-general,  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  was 
thereupon  duly  directed  "  to  prepare  draft  of  letters 
patent  of  incorporation." 

No  copy  or  record  of  the  patent  so  issued  can  be 
found  in  the  Land  Papers  at  Albany,  and  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  choice  of  the  name  of  North  Castle, 
which  the  petitioners  left  to  the  Governor,  are  un- 
known. The  name  first  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the 
court  at  Westchester  on  October  3,  1721.  This 
court  was  then  invested  with  certain  powers  now  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  such  as  levying  taxes,  etc., 
and  it  held  sessions  several  times  each  year,  at  which 
each  town  was  represented  by  the  constable  and 

1  Petition  from  vol.  rtii.  p.  Gl,  Land  Papers. 


usually  by  the  assessors.  After  the  above  date  this 
town  was  regularly  represented.  It  is  a  matter  great- 
ly regretted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town  that  no  record  of  town-meetings  can 
be  found  until  1730,  and  that  no  record  of  deeds  in 
the  town  can  he  found  at  all.  These  records  of  lands 
in  other  towns  form  a  most  useful  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  plain,  from  the  minutes  of  the  town- 
meetings,  that  such  records  were  kept  in  North  Cas- 
tle, but  they  have  disappeared. 

The  petition  of  Walters  and  his  associates  for  in- 
corporation as  a  town  contemplated  that  their  three 
tracts  should  be  embraced  in  such  a  town,  and  de- 
scribed fliese  tracts  as  "contiguous."  This  was  an 
error,  or  else  it  was  an  effort  to  mislead  the  Governor, 
for  while  the  East  and  Middle  Patents  were  contiguous, 
the  Middle  and  West  Patents  were  separated  by  the 
Ann  Bridges  patent,  in  which  Walters  ami  the  others 
had  no  interest,  as  has  been  shown.  Nevertheless, 
the  town  of  North  Castle,  as  at  first  incorporated, 
appears  to  have  included  that,  as  well  as  the 
three  patents  of  Walters  and  his  partners,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  New  Castle 
and  a  large  part  of  Poundridge.  The  annual  town 
meetings  up  to  1744  appointed  "sessors"  and  high- 
way masters  lor  the  East  Patent,  sometimes  describing 
it  as  "old  Pound  Btdge."  In  1745  that  practice 
ceased,  and  it  was  apparently  at  that  time  that  Pound- 
ridge ceased  to  be  a  part  of  North  Castle.  It  is 
likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ann  Bridges  pat- 
ent acquiesced  in  the  movement  to  incorporate,  as 
there  was  every  reason  why  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  them  to  do  so. 

From  this  time  the  settlement  of  the  town  seems  to 
have  steadily  advanced.  There  was  •  strong  Quaker 
element  which  came  from  the  older  settlements  on 
Long  Island,  up  through  Harrison's  Purchase,  and 
gave  character  to  the  early  population,  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  still  remains.  Availing  themselves  of 
the  civil  privileges  which  the  formation  of  the  town 
secured  to  them,  the  inhabitants  began  toapply  them- 
selves to  permanent  improvements.  Mills  were  es- 
tablished, and  roads  to  give  them  access  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  were  carefully  laid  out.  At  first  it  ap- 
pears that  roads  were  laid  out  by  county  commis- 
sioners, and  later,  in  case  they  were  in  more  than  one 
town,  by  commissioners  from  such  towns  acting  to- 
gether. The  following  original  survey  of  the  road 
from  Bedford  village  through  North  Castle  will  be  of 
interest : 

"  A  publick  Road  Surveyed  and  laid  out  march  9,  1722,  by  Joseph 
Drake,  John  Stephenson  &  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  three  of  ye  Com".  Begin* 
ing  at  ye  house  of  Zachariah  Mills,  and  so  long  ye  south  side  of  Ilates's 
hill,  Keeping  four  rods  wide  along  y«  south  side  of  ye  said  Ridge  of  hills 
till  you  come  to  Theale's  meadow,  and  so  along  ye  north  side  of  ye  8* 
meadow  till  yc  cross  both  ye  brooks  y"  empty's  by  themselves  in  ye  sd 
meadow,  and  from  thence  thro'  Couiouk  Valley  and  over  Cumonk  brook 
till  you  come  unto  Comonk  Itidge,  so  over  ye  sd  Ridge  ami  thro'  Coniouk 
broken  land  till  you  come  to  Comonk  pond,  and  so  along  Comonk  pond, 
up  another  ridge  till  you  come  to  Cleke's  brook,  su.over  Clerk's  Ridge, 
across  ye  northeast  end  of  Nicholl's  field  and  over  Red  brook  ;  so  along 
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ye  Rear  of  ye  sd  Lotts  upon  yc  great  Ridge  till  it  comes  to  Samuel  Cole'e 
Land,  and  so  between  Samuel  Cole's  and  Will  Fowler's  till  you  come  to 
Samuel  Cole's  Barn,  running  along  his  lot,  by  a  range  of  marked  trees, 
till  it  meet  with  Pellham's  land, so  along  his  Lott  till  it  meets  with  ye 
road  laid  out  by  Connecticut,  so  along  ye  said  road  till  it  comes  to  Og- 
dcn's  Mills,1  at  Byram,  so  over  Byrani,  and  along  ye  north  end  of  Aug- 
ustain  Graham's  Lott,  and  across  Graham's  brook  till  it  meet  with  ye 
other  road  formerly  laid  out  by  the  commissioners,  to  ye  northward  of 
Samuel  Blackman's  house,  still  keeping  four  rods  wide. 
"Surveyed  and  laid  out  by  us, 

"Joseph  Drake. 
"  Lewis  Morris,  .Tb. 
"Jno.  Stevenson. 

"Entered  by  W.  Foster,  Clerk."2 

Among  the  first  who  came  were  Nathan  Car- 
penter, Samuel  Coles,  William  Fowler,  Francis  Pel- 
ham,3  Jonathan  Ogden,  Thomas  Golding,  Joseph 
Dickerson,  Cenaman  Merritt,  Joseph  Sherod  [Sher- 
wood?], Thomas  Green,  Silas  Carpenter,  Timothy 
Carpenter,  Job  Wright,  Robert  Carpenter,  Josiah 
Quimby,  David  Brundage,  James  Wood,  Isaac  Finch, 
Samuel  Quimby,  Benoni  Piatt,  Jacob  Van  Pelt,  Moses 
Quimby.  John  Brush,  Thomas  Hatchings,  John  Wash- 
burn, Nathaniel  Brundage,  Solomon  Wood,  Benjamin 
Brush,  Stephen  Brush  and  Samuel  Dean. 

At  the  town-meeting  on  April  5,  1737,  a  vote  was 
taken  to  allow  John  Hallock  to  build  a  mill  on 
Wampus  Brook,  near  Abel  Weeks'.  The  mill  on  the 
Byram  was  evidently  earlier.  The  one  at  Kensico  is 
also  of  early  origin. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  may  be 
able  to  trace  the  early  growth  and  prosperity  of  North 
Castle  to  the  following  rigid  enactment  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  for  the  town,  in  respect  to  domestic  animals. 
On  April  5, 1743,  an  act  was  passed  "  that  any  person 
that  keeps  any  cattle  that  is  bought  out  of  any  other 
town  shall  pay  ten  shillings  for  the  good  of  the  town." 

The  minutes  of  town-meetings  for  several  years 
after  1740  are  full  of  resolutions  and  appointments 
of  committees  relative  to  collecting  the  quit-rent. 
It  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears,  until  the 
receiver-general  had  taken  measures  t  >  collect  it,  when 
the  people  found  themselves  obliged  to  make  energetic 
efforts  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  burden.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  condition  of  the  affair  in  1747: 

"  March  ye  'Jth,  1747. — Then  settled  w  ith  Moses  Quimby  in  behalf  of 
the  town  about  the  Quit-Kent,  that  the  said  Moses  Quimby  and  twelve 
other  men  was  chosen  to  settle  at  a  town-meeting  on  ye  1  St h  day  of  Sep. 
tember,  1747  ;  and  some  of  the  Persons  or  Possessors  of  the  town  being 
faulty  in  not  paying  the  said  Quit- Kent,  was  obliged  to  hire  twenty- 
firc  pounds  to  make  up  the  money  the  town  was  sued  fur. 
"Settled  by 

"Benjamin  Smith." 


■Ogden's  Mills,  known  afterward  as  Nash's  Mills,  were  located  on 
Uyram  Hiver,  und  on  the  road  leading  from  Smith's  Tavern,  across  the 
corner  of  Connecticut,  to  the  head  of  King  Street,  which  street  it  inter- 
ts  ii  little  south  of  the  Smith  homestead  II  was  Ibis  mill  that  the 
first  settlers  of  North  Castle  patronized.  It  was  burned  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

•  butries  of  highways,  County  Records,  vol.  i,  p.  2. 

1  Frauds  I'elham  was  a  justice  of  the  |>cace  and  a  commissioner  to  lay 
out  highways,  lie  became  very  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  arbitrary 
ways  and  intemperate  habits,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the 
people,  he  was  removed  from  his  office  of  justice  by  Kip  Van  Dam,  the 
acting  Governor,  about  1731. 


Entries  like  these  in  the  town  records  were  not 
infrequent :  "  Caleb  Fowler  has  undertook  to  gather 
the  quit-rent  money  for  the  right  of  Robert  Walters, 
from  the  year  Forty-one  to  the  year  Forty-three: 
"Joseph  Fowler  has  undertook  to  gather  the  quit-rent 
money  for  the  right  of  John  Cholwell."  "February 
ye  25,  1744,  Then  met  at  a  lawful  town-meeting  to 
consider  about  the  quit-rent  money  that  is  behind; 
then  chose  William  Dusenberry  to  act  and  serve 
upon  the  right  of  Robert  Walter,"  etc. 

The  patentees,  as  it  has  been  said,  did  not  live  in 
the  town,  and  as  time  elapsed,  their  representatives 
became  scattered  and  difficult  to  find.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  this  state  of  affairs  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  title  to  land,  and  it  was 
without  doubt  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  the  town.  In  many  cases  farmers  appear  to 
have  taken  titles  from  such  of  the  patentees  as  they 
could  easily  reach.  About  17(30  the  rights  of  the 
patentees  of  the  West  Patent  were  purchased,  and 
releases  were  obtained  from  all  their  heirs,  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Benjamin  Smith,  Joseph  Sutton 
and  Caleb  Fowler.  This  work,  which  was  performed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  thoroughness,  is  described 
at  length  in  the  history  of  New  Castle.  It  is  prob- 
:  able  that  similar  measures  were  taken  to  clear  the 
titles  in  the  Middle  Patent,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
it,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  popula- 
tion rapidly  increased,  and  in  1790  it  was  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  county  except,  possibly,  Bed- 
ford. In  the  following  year  New  Castle  was  taken 
from  it,  and  since  that  time  its  boundaries  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  following  documents,  taken 
from  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  show 
the  slave  population  of  the  town  in  1755  : 

"North  Castle,  May  4,  1755. 
"  This  comes  to  let  you  know  that  Aron  Forman  had  one  Negro  man 
Named  frances.  and  George  KnitTin  has  two  Negro  men,  one  named  pomp 
und  the  other  Cuffe,  and  Thomas  Golding  has  one  wench  named  Eliza- 
beth, and  Antoni  Trip  has  one  Negro  fellow  Named  Ned,  and  a  wench 
Named  hands,  and  Roger  Lyon  has  one  wench  Named  Mereuni,  aud 
Samuel  Banks  has  one  wench  Named  Marget,  aud  Timothy  Carpenter 
has  one  wench  Named  Susanuh.    This  from  your  friend  to  set-re, 

"  Aaron  Forman,  Obyf."  * 

"  A  list  of  ye  Negroes  in  Captine  Duseubury's  Company,  for  year 

1755,— 

Robert  Dickenson,  1  man,  Dick. 
Nathaniel  Carpenter.  1  wench,  Dinah. 
Abel  Weeks.  1  man.  Lewis 

Joseph  Sutton,  2,  a  man  and  woman,  Roger  and  Dorithy. 
Peter  Toten,  1  man,  Prins. 
Elios  Clap,  1  man,  Narow  (Nero). 
Caleb  Fowler,  1  wench.  Peg. 
Elizabeth  Fowler,  1  wench,  Teen."' 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
town  by  the  several  census  returns  from  1700  to  this 
time : 


<  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  lli-  p.  855. 
i>  Doc.  Hist.  X.  Y.,  vol.  iil.,  p.  856. 
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  2478 

 1168 

1850  

 2189 

1810  

 13G6 

 2415 

1814  

 1220 

  2487 

 1480 

 2198 

1825   

 1543 

 1996 

1830  .  

 1653 

 1961 

 1818 

1840   

  2058 

Military  History  and  Incidents.— The  town 
of  North  Castle  was  an  important  part  of  the  county 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  geographical 
position  was  such  that  the  American  troops  could  be 
safely  held  there,  within  easy  reach  for  operations 
against  the  enemy  about  New  York,  or  for  the  defense 
of  the  lower  towns ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson  were  accessible  by  a  direct  road. 
The  whole  French  army  seems  to  have  been  encamped 
here  for  a  time,  probably  on  the  ridge  north  of  Rye 
Lake,  where  the  remains  of  an  extensive  earthwork 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  old  house  at  Sands'  Mills 
which  was  Jamison's  headquarters  in  September, 
1780,  when  Andre  was  brought  there  by  his  captor? f 
still  exists  as  a  barn.  For  a  century  it  has  been 
despoiled  by  relic-hunters.  In  the  immediate  vicinity, 
grew  until  a  few  years  ago  a  black  walnut  tree,  to 
which,  the  local  tradition  says,  Andre  was  bound 
while  he  and  his  captors  had  dinner,  and  out  of 
which  a  neighboring  citizen  has  made  an  article  of 
furniture,  which  is  shown  to  visitors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  tradition  is  a  mistake,  as  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wart  con- 
sidered such  an  indignity  to  be  necessary.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  occupy  more  of  space  than  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  permit,  with  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  but  as  the  history  of  the  county  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period  forms  a  separate  part 
of  this  work,  it  need  not  be  further  treated  here. 
The  population  of  the  town  during  that  time  was, 
like  the  people  of  other  towns,  divided  in  political 
sentiment.  Along  the  Connecticut  border  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  there  was  the  strongest  sympathy 
for  the  American  cause.  The  town  suffered  severely,1 


1  The  writer  has  been  permitted  to  present  the  following  sketch  of  the 
capture  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Banks,  of  Banksville,  written  by  his  son,  many 
years  ago.  It  shows  what  life  in  the  Neutral  Ground  was  like  during  the 
Revolution. 

"  My  father  and  mother  were  sleeping,  when,  at  the  break  of  day,  the 
rushing  tramp  of  Biitish  horsemen  awoke  them.  Said  father, '  Anna, 
the  Hessians  are  upon  us  ! '  Mother  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  raising  the 
window-curtain,  saw  the  troop  passing  the  house,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  '  No,  Jonathan,  I  believe  they  are  our  own  Colonel  Sheldon's 
army.'  In  another  moment,  however,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  was 
verified  by  the  dashing  in  of  the  front  window,  which  was  followed  by  a 
scene  the  description  of  which,  as  given  by  mother,  I  have  often  listened 
to  with  breathless  interest. 

"At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  my  father  he  had  been  married  just 
six  months.  Father  was  taken  to  New  York  and  confined  in  the  old 
Sugar  House,  which  was  the  most  popular  receptacle  for  Whig  prisoners. 

.  The  party  of  cavalry  who  made  a  prisoner  of  my  father  also 
compelled  my  grandfather,  who  was  an  aged  and  infirm  gentleman,  to 
give  up  his  money.  They  also  drove  away  his  cattle  and  literally  pil- 
laged his  dwelling  of  every  portable  article  of  any  valun.  My  father's 
and  mother's  wardrobe,  containing  not  only  the  marriage  suits  of  each, 
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many  houses  being  burned  by  Tarleton  on  his  way 
down  from  Bedford  in  July,  1779,  by  the  White 
Plains  road,  and  the  whole  region  being  greatly 
harassed  by  the  raids  of  the  British  regulars  and 
Tory  sympathizers,  except  when  protection  was 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  American  army. 

It  is  stated  that  the  town  was  well  represented  in 
the  armies  and  camps  of  the  government  during  the 
War  of  1812.  The  writer,  however,  lias  not  been 
able  to  obtain  particulars,  or  even  the  names  of 
soldiers  who  thus  served. 

But  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  North  Castle 
made  a  record  of  which  she  is  justly  proud.  Early  in 
the  war  enlistments  began,  and  the  various  methods 
for  rendering  assistance  to  the  brothers  and  sons  in 
camp,  field  and  hospital,  which  were  practised  all 
over  the  North,  were  adopted  here.  As  the  war 
lengthened,  the  town  voted  liberal  measures  of  aid  to 
the  national  arms,  creating  for  that  purpose  a  debt  of 
some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  last  of  this  war  debt 
was  paid  off  several  years  ago. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the 
soldiers  (officers  and  privates)  who  enlisted  from  this 
town  during  the  war  : 


Edgar  Ferris. 

Othniel  Merritt. 

Charles  Ferris. 

William  B.  Williams. 

John  Ferris. 

John  Kinsley. 

Felix  Ackerley. 

William  Glenning. 

William  Tuttle. 

William  Angeviue. 

George  W.  Knapp. 

John  Terrell. 

George  W.  Gale. 

Charles  Vredenhurgh. 

Thomas  J.  Ackerman. 

James  Brundage. 

Daniel  Fleming. 

Henry  C.  Vredenburgh 

Richard  Boyco. 

James  N.  Angevine. 

Jeremiah  Mathias. 

George  W.  Zarr. 

Edward  Tucker. 

Alonzo  F.  Carpenter. 

William  H.  Fairington. 

Jotham  G  Renter. 

John  Bobbins. 

Henry  R.  Finch. 

Samuel  T.  Tucker. 

John  Nugent. 

Charles  P.  Tucker. 

James  Sheridan. 

John  Tucker. 

Cass.  A.  Dan. 

Charles  Raymond. 

Augustus  Wood. 

Edward  Riley. 

John  Woolsey. 

Sylvester  Ackerman. 

Charles  Palmer. 

Lawrence  Green. 

William  French. 

Albert  H.  Ransom. 

Edward  T.  Palmer. 

Frederick  Kratz. 

Hudson  Reynolds. 

Henry  J.  Williams. 

Leander  Reynolds. 

John  W.  Sniffen. 

George  Reynolds. 

Joseph  L.  Brundage. 

Mathias  G.  Hobby. 

George  W.  Brundage. 

John  W.  Lockwood. 

William  H.  Dayton. 

George  G.  Lockwood. 

George  H.  Brundage. 

William  0.  Scribuer. 

Caleb  Valentine. 

Abraham  Phillips. 

Joseph  Cunningham. 

George  W.  Hall. 

Samuel  Cunningham. 

George  Tall  man. 

Samuel  W.  Palmer. 

Banks  Lounsberry . 

but  all  of  the  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  spun  and  woven  by  my  mother, 
shared  the  same  fate.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  his  putting  on  his 
beaver  hat,  as  he  was  leaving  his  young  wife,  and  that  an  oflicer  took  it 
off  his  head  and  gave  hini  one  in  return  that  he  took  from  the  head  of 
his  colored  servant.  .  .  .  They  took  father  a  mile  below  his  house, 
where  they  stopped  for  breakfast.  Then  they  stripped  him  of  his  cloth- 
ing and  scourged  him  with  whips  of  raw  hide,  on  his  naked  Jlesh,  till  his 
sufferings  had  become  so  intense  that  his  tormentors  thought  death 
would  ensue.  He  survived  the  outrage,  but  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  scars  of  the  British  scourge  and  the  British  sword." 
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Stephen  Thorn. 

John  Rich. 

John  Hi -Carty. 

Andrew  J.  Tallman. 

Ilitmion  Demurest. 

John  B.  Lock  wood. 

Charles  It.  Demurest. 

John  A.  Keeler. 

David  I).  Ill 

William  H.  Fecks. 

.Toll ti  Kane. 

Wright  Feeks. 

James  B.  StiUson. 

James  Groves. 

Klisha  Ferris. 

Aaron  Poijlon. 

,1  ju'< •! >  Adam**. 

Edgar  Ferris  (2d). 

Josepli  A.  K'shanhurt . 

William  L.  Ferris. 

William  Mathers. 

George  Wood. 

.Toll n  Shockencv. 

George  H.  King. 

Kdwitrd  Reynolds. 

Harry  King. 

Harry  Palmer. 

David  King. 

Mortimer  G.  Cox. 

Ira  B.  King. 

George  Higgins. 

Robert  Partington. 

JackKoii  Lewis. 

Samuel  Farrington. 

Caleb  Adams. 

William  Valentine. 

George  Lewis. 

Solomon  Gilchrist. 

Benjamin  D.  Searles. 

William  II.  Fnrdy. 

Daniel  M .  Searles. 

Edwin  Ames. 

11  Iran  Slagle. 

Henry  C.  Weeks. 

George  W.  Ackerley. 

Charles  E.  Farrington. 

George  Lovelett. 

Henry  E.  Higgins. 

Heiirv  H.  Lovelett. 

Robert  E.  Higgins. 

Wi IHntn  Strang. 

Rufus  Reynolds. 

Jt'lin  Lund. 

George  W.  Starey. 

•Tuines  II.  Tompkins. 

Ji  iseph  <  'orris. 

William  B.  Adams. 

Stephen  Sellick. 

Jaeob  0.  Lewis. 

William  H.  Reynolds. 

doh n  W.  Davis. 

Carlton  Reynolds. 

Ilenrv  Davis. 

Lewis  Clark. 

George  Lewis. 

George  W.  Reynolds. 

John  Freeland. 

James  Davis. 

William  h.  Freeland. 

Jioble  Robinson. 

James  SniftVn. 

Chfurlea  W.  Hoyt. 

John  E.  StiUson. 

"William  Morrison. 

William  MeClements. 

Franklin  Johnson. 

BlniD  G.  Ferris. 

Aaron  J.  Jloshcr. 

William  IVarsall. 

John  Sherwood. 

Ilarrv  FeiTis. 

Aaron  Sherwood. 

Edward  Jordon. 

Henry  Corris. 

NAMES  OF 

COLORED  SOLDIERS. 

William  II.  Seymore. 

Allen  Hanks. 

Morgan  Stephens. 

George  W.  Johnson. 

Klndia  Barker. 

Alfred  Seymore. 

John  W.  Seymore. 

James  S.  Seymore. 

Daniel  Odell. 

Thomas  Butler. 

James  A.  Williams. 

The  Town  at  Present.  The  present  town  of 
North  Castle  is  essentially  a  rural  town,  having  no 
railroad  running  through  it,  except  where  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  touches  it  at  the  southwest  corner. 
There  is  no  incorporated  village,  and  indeed  no  vil- 
lage of  considerable  size.  It  is  long,  narrow,  and  ir- 
regular in  shape,  as  naturally  resulted  from  its  forma- 
tion after  other  towns  ahout  it  were  taken  up  and 
patented,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  angle  in  the  Connecticut  State  line.  From  its 
northeastern  to  its  south  western  limit  it  measures 
over  twenty  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  nowhere  more 
than  seven,  and  averages  much  less.  Its  surface  is 
greatly  varied.  Throughout  the  northeastern  part 
the  formation  is  that  so  common  in  this  part  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  composed  of  rocky  hills  and 
ridges,  among  which  are  small  fertile  valleys,  with 
frequent  springs  and  streams.  Most  of  the  Middle 
Patent,  which  Lies  between  the  two  valleys  of  the  Mi- 
anus  Uivcr,  is  of  this  character.    In  this  part  of  the 


town  are  found  precipitous  cliffs  and  ledges.  One  of 
them,  of  considerable  local  celebrity,  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Samuel  Brown,  is  fifty-two  feet  in 
height,  and  its  overhanging  wall  projects  sufficiently 
to  give  protection  from  the  falling  rain.  The  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  was  valued  by  the  Indians  as  a  perma- 
nent place  of  shelter.  It  is  called  the  Rock  House. 
This  district  extends  across  the  "  West  Turn  of  Mi- 
anus  River,"  as  the  early  settlers  were  accustomed  to 
say,  toward  Byram  Pond,  and  this  tract  is  called  the 
Com  an  Hills,  from  the  Indian  name  Cohamong, 
which  designated  that  locality.  South  of  this,  along 
the  road  from  Bedford  to  White  Plains,  is  a  high 
ridge  of  excellent  fanning  land,  sloping  cast  and  west 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Mian  us  and  the  Byram,  and  ex- 
tending southerly  into  Connecticut,  and  thence 
across  its  jutting  angle  to  the  "  Heights  of  North 
Castle,"  on  the  north  of  Rye  Pond.  Along  this  road 
are  some  of  the  oldest  farmsteads  of  the  town.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Byram,  and  with  its  main  branch, 
the  Wampus,  Mowing  through  it,  lies  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  called  from  the  earliest  times,  Mile- 
square.  North  and  west  from  here,  towards  the  New 
Castle  line  and  the  Bronx,  the  land  is  varied  in  char- 
acter. Toward  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  the 
rocky  ridges,  which  Washington  was  glad  to  place 
between  him  and  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  White 
Plains. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  a  clay  loam,  but  little  of  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  character  being  found  in  the  town.  The 
Racky  hillsides,  with  their  pure  spriugs,  afford  the 
best  of  pasturage,  and  support  many  small  dairy  farms, 
while  in  sections  which  are  more  easily  cultivated 
farming  takes  a  somewhat  different  character.  On 
account  of  their  remoteness  from  railroad  stations, 
comparatively  few  of  the  farmers  have  engaged  in 
the  milk  business,  for  many  years  the  favorite  indus- 
try of  Westchester  farmers,  but  have  devoted  their 
lands  more  to  general  products,  for  which  they  find 
markets  in  Portchester  and  other  villages  along  the 
sound. 

North  Castle  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  On  the 
Bedford  border  lies  Byram  Pond,  a  beautiful  lake  a 
mile  in  length,  with  a  precipitous  wooded  hill  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  the  sloping  fields  of  the  adjacent 
farms.  Out  of  it  flows  the  Byram  River,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  old  West  Patent.  Crossing  the  town, 
it  enters  Connecticut,  and  for  the  last  few  miles  of 
its  progress  towards  the  sound,  becomes  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  states.  Nestled  among  the  Co- 
hamong Hills,  a  mile  east  of  Byram  Pond,  lies  the 
little  Cohamong  Pond,  whose  waters  find  their  way 
northward,  by  Cohamong  Brook,  through  Bedford  to 
the  Mianus  River.  On  the  New  Castle  boundary  is 
Wampus  Pond,  named  after  the  Indian  Sachem  whose 
wigwam  stood  a  little  to  the  northward.  Out  of  it 
tumbles  Wampus  Brook,  on  which,  in  1737,  John 
Hallock  obtained  the  town's  consent  to  build  his  mill. 
It  llnws  mi. i  ilic  Byram.    The  Mianus,  rising  in  Con- 
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nectieut,  flows  northward  through  the  town,  bends 
around  into  Bedford,  and  in  its  southern  course  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  separating  it  from 
Pound  Ridge.  It  receives,  in  both  its  valleys,  vari- 
ous tributaries.  The  Bronx  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary from  New  Castle  to  White  Plains.  Its  principal 
branch  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  outlet  of 
Rye  Lake  with  the  Bear  Gutter  Brook.  Within  a 
few  years  past  the  Bronx  has  been  dammed  near 
Kensico,  to  afford  an  additional  water  supply  for  New 
York  City.  The  lake  or  reservoir  thus  formed  lies  in 
this  town  and  Mount  Pleasant.  It  is  some  two  miles 
in  length,  and  with  the  picturesque  country  about  its 
shores,  forms  a  delightful  feature  of  this  region. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  town  are  Armonk, 
Kensico,  Banksville  and  North  Castle. 

Armonk,  the  Indian  name  of  the  Byram  Lake  and 
river,  was,  in  1851,  conferred  on  the  village  and  post- 
oflice  of  Mile  Square,  by  which  name  it  had  been 
known  for  a  longer  time  than  the  memory  of  man 
can  determine. 

The  tradition  is  that  some  one  purchased,  or  ac- 
quired for  some  service  a  right  to  select  within  the 
bounds  of  the  West  Patent,  a  square  mile  of  land 
wherever  he  might  choose.1  The  writer  cannot  but 
commend  the  judgment  of  this  ancient  but  perhaps 
mytbical  prospector,  for  nowhere  in  the  west  patent 
is  there  a  square  block  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
that  will  surpass  in  fertility  and  beauty  the  lovely 
valley  of  Armonk.  The  original  settlement  seems  to 
have  been  a  mile  further  up  the  Wampus  Brook, 
where  Hallock's  mill  was,  and  where  the  Quakers 
held  their  meetings  as  early  as  1742.  Later,  the  mill 
went  to  the  Sands  family,  and  the  hamlet  is  still 
known  as  Sands'  Mills.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
mill  is  the  building,  now  a  barn,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  headquarters  for  Colonel  Jamison,  when 
Major  Andre  was  taken  there  on  the  day  of  his  capt- 
ure in  September  1780.  Among  those  largely  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  this  locality,  is  Samuel  Orlando  Town- 
send.    Mr.  Townsend  is  descended  from  one  of  the 

1  In  March  1734  an  agreement  was  made  between  James  Delancy,  Esq., 
Peter  Fauconnier,  Cornelius  Depeyster,  David  Clarkson  and  John  Symes, 
of  the  one  part  and  Josiah  Quimby,  of  the  other  part,  in  which  Quimby, 
who  had  become  the  owner  of  one-twentieth  part  of  the  West  Patent, 
(that  is  one  half  of  Cholwell's  share)  undertook  to  defend  certain  actions 
of  ejectment  brought  by  William  Anderson  and  others,  against  certain 
persons  for  lands  claimed  and  held  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  patent,  and 
in  particular,  to  produce  "  evidence  of  the  place  called  Bedford  three  miles 
square,  and  sundry  other  places  necessary  to  be  proved."  For  lack  of 
this  evidence  two  suits  had  already  been  lost.  In  consideration  of  this 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  Quimby,  the  others  agree  "that  he  shall  lay 
his  right  to  six  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  aforesaid  patent,  upon 
any  lands  within  the  same  at  his  election,  which  have  already  been 
taken  up  by  consent  or  order  of  said  Josiah  Quimby,  between  the  west 
and  middle  branch  of  Byram  River  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
sundry  persons  claiming  under  him,  and  shall  have  liberty  to  take  up, 
appropriate  and  hold  the  same  to  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever." 
They  further  promise  to  "  use  reasonable  methods  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
proprietors  into  the  same  agreement.."  (Contilij  Record,  Liber.  G  p. 
308).  No  record  of  the  result  of  the  suits  can  be  found,  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  land  specified  lacks  but  forty  acres  of  a  square  mile,  and  as  the 
location  between  the  Byram  and  the  Wampus  Rivers  is  correct,  it  appears 
to  the  writer  that  this  document  fully  establishes  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Mile  Square,  especially  as  Quimby  was  right  and  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  suits. 
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oldest  families  in  the  county,  and  his  farm  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  town. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  Townsends  runs  back  to 
about  1 100,  when  a  gentleman  named  Ludovicus  De 
Haville  came  from  Normandy  and  married  the  only 
child  of  a  gentleman  living  near  Raynhaui,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  settling  upon  his 
wife's  paternal  acres,  adopted  the  family  name  of 
Townsend.  These  lands  descended  not  only  entire, 
but  largely  augmented,  to  their  descendants  for  eight 
hundred  years.  In  1483  the  head  of  the  house  was 
made  a  baron  by  King  Richard  III.,  on  Bosworth 
field.  Intlater  years  one  of  the  family,  Richard  Town- 
send,  was  a  colonel  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for 
his  gallant  services  in  Ireland  received  a  large  estate 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  still  held  by  his  de- 
scendants. The  principal  seat  is  Castle  Townsend,  on 
a  promontory  projecting  into  the  Irish  Sea.  About  . 
1630  three  brothers — John  Henry,  and  Richard 
Townsend — came  from  Norfolkshire,  England,  and 
settled  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  Here  they  lived 
and  died,  and  their  graves  may  be  seen  on  the  estate 
of  Chancellor  McCoon.  The  brothers  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  on  the  farm  is  still  pointed 
out  the  rock  from  which  George  Fox  "  held  forth  "  to 
large  assemblages  of  people. 

John,  the  eldest  brother,  married  Elizabeth  Mont- 
gomery, a  daughter  of  one  of  the  colonial  Governors, 
but  on  becoming  a  Quaker  he  abandoned  the  practice 
of  law,  which  was  his  profession. 

Richard  Townsend,  the  youngest  brother,  died  in 
October,  1687,  and  Israel  Townsend,  who  was  one  of 
his  descendants,  removed  from  Oyster  Bay  to  North 
Castle,  Westchester  County,  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  was  born  September  25,  1742,  and  married  Phebe 
Weeks,  who  was  born  October  11,  1752.  Their  chil- 
dren were, — 

1.  Walter,  born  April  19,  1772  ;  married  Jemima  White  and  had  three 
children, — Juliana,  wife  of  Smith  liaker  ;  Thirza,  wife  of  Abijah  Sands  ; 
and  Euphrosyne,  wife  of  John  C.  F.  Merritt. 

2.  Susanna,  born  August  11,  1775  ;  married  Samuel  Y.  Sands. 

3.  Josiah,  born  March  12,  1778.    Lost  at  sea  in  1810. 

4.  Samuel,  born  August  11,  178  ;  married  Rebecca  Purdy  and  had 
three  children, — Caroline,  wife  of  John  0.  Barnham  ;  Isaiah  ;  and  Ma- 
ria T.,  wife  of  Charles  Webb. 

5.  Jacob,  born  February  18,  1784 ;  married  Susanna  Lownsbury  and 
had  one  child,  Louisa  S.  Mrs.  Townsend  died  in  1812  and  he  married 
Jane  Berrian  in  1810.  She  died,  and  he  next  married  Mary  Wood- 
worth,  in  1822.  His  son,  Rev.  Israel  Leander  Townsend,  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

6.  Dorinda,  born  June  13,  178f> ;  married  Samuel  T.  Wright. 

7.  John,  born  January  5,  1789  ;  married  Eliza  P.  Uorton  and  had 
children, — Leander  W.J  Dorinda  E.,  wife  of  Stephen  Hyatt ;  Meliasa  A., 
wife  of  Reuben  W.  Howes  ;  Caroline  E.,  wife  of  Thomas  Wilson ;  John, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Adams;  and  Josephine  V.,who  died  young. 

8.  Israel,  born  April  9,  1791 ;  married  Phebe,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Sands,  and  had  children, — Elizabeth  S.,  born  September  12,  1810,  who 
married  Andrew  J.  Kiuch,  January  0,  1840  ;  Job  Leonidas,  born  June 
16, 1819,  and  married  Sarah  Ely,  September  15,  1852  ;  Samuel  Orlando, 
born  September  13,  1821,  and  married  Elizabeth  K.  Hunt,  January  5, 
1849  ;  Israel  Jerome,  born  April  25,  1825,  and  married  Mary  L.  Emmons, 
August  19,  1853. 

9.  Phebe,  born  September  20,  1793  ;  married  Isaac  Baker. 

10.  Job,  born  May  17,  1796  ;  died  young. 

Israel  Townsend.  the  father  of  this  family,  died  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  ninety..  His  son  Israel  died  in 
1855,  at  the  age  of  sixty- four. 
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Samuel  Orlando  Townsend,  third  child  of  Israel 
Townsend  the  2d,  is  a  well-known  and  prominent 
citizen  of  Armonk,  in  the  town  of  North  Castle.  Ex- 
tensively engaged  in  agriculture,  his  farm  of  more 
than  two  hundred  acres  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that 
section  of  the  county.  His  father,  Israel  Townsend, 
was  widely  known  for  his  intelligence  and  ability, 
and  was  a  highly  respected  citizen.  Samuel  O.  married 
(as  stated  above)  Elizabeth  K.,  daughter  of  Eden 
Hunt,  January  5,  1849.  Their  children  are  Caroline 
L.,  wife  of  Reese  Carpenter,  of  Brooklyn ;  Edith,  wife 
of  Rev.  Henry  N.  Wayne,  of  Staten  Island  ;  and  Sam- 
uel E.,  who  resides  with  his  father  in  North  Castle. 

The  children  of  Andrew  J.  Kinch  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Townsend,   are,  1st,  Leonidas  T.,  born 
March  28, 1841,  who  mar- 
ried Eleanor  H.  Steele,  of 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  De-  - 
cember  31,  1863.  He  was  ■ 
accidentally  shot   April  > 
15,  1867,  and  died  on  the 
following  day.   2d,  Israel 
H.,  born  May  30,  1845, 
and  married  Cornelia  H. 
Van  Kirk,  December  7, 
1864. 

The  children  of  Job 
Leonidas  Townsend  and 
Sarah  Ely  are  Frank  L., 
who  married  Catharine 
Miller,  of  White  Plains, 
and  Phebe  G.  The  family 
reside  in  Brooklyn. 

The  children  of  Rev. 
brael  Jerome  Townsend 
anil  Mary  L.  Emmons  are 
II illicit  I.,  who  married 
Helen  Tochee,  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  and  Mary 
E.  Mr.  Townsend  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  re- 
sides at  Fairmount,  Mar- 
tin County,  Minn. 

John  Townsend,  son  of  Israel  (1st),  was  State  Sena- 
tor. His  son  John  resides  at  Riverdale,  in  this 
county. 

Sand*  Family. — Caleb  Sands  was  the  father  of 
five  sons, — Joseph,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Othniel  and 
other  children.  Joseph,  who  was  born  November  26, 
1760,  and  died  February  12,  1831,  married  Elizabeth 
Thorn,  born  September  29,  1770,  and  died  April, 
1K.">").  Their  children  were  Phebe  (who  married  Israel 
Townsend,  2d),  Esther,  Thorn  and  Joseph. 

For  many  years  the  manufacture  of  shoes  has  been 
an  important  industry  in  North  Castle.  "Shoe 
bosses"  have  had  their  shops  and  stores  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  the  workmen,  Formerly  inure  than 
now,  taking  to  their  homes,  such  work  as  could  be 


there  performed.  In  1851  Armonk  was  a  flourishing 
centre  of  this  business.  Shops  increased  in  their  fa- 
cilities, plots  of  land  were  sold,  and  many  houses  of 
modest  but  comfortable  character  were  built.  These 
circumstances  drew  the  centre  of  population  away 
from  the  old  site,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  in- 
creased it  in  the  new  situation.  The  shoe-manufact- 
uring business  is  still  of  considerable  importance,  the 
principal  manufacturers  being  A.  M.  McDonald,  and 
Acker  Brothers. 

An  interesting  association  of  this  village  which  is 
worth  preserving,  is  that  of  the  "Old  Log  Cabin,' 
which  stood  where  the  Methodist  Church  is  now.  It 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Whig  party,  for  holding 
political  meetings  during  the  Harrison  campaign  of 

1840.  North  Castle  was 
a  strong  Whig  centre. 
The  older  politicians  of 
the  county  well  remeiu- 
ber  an  enthusiastic  mass- 
meeting  which  was  held 
there  during  that  sum- 
mer. The  building  re- 
mained and  was  used 
(1  uring  the  Clay  campaign 
of  1844,  being  employed 
in  the  meantime  for  con- 
ventions and  for  meetings 
of  a  local  nature.  The  con- 
gregation of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  worshipped  there 
before  the  erection  of  the 
church  edifice. 

There  are  in  Armonk 
two  churches,  referred  to 
elsewhere,  some  six  or 
eight  stores  and  other 
places  of  business,  and  a 
hotel. 

Kensico   is  a  pictur- 
esque   little    village  in 
CP/~  the    southwestern  part 

/(7//7t'&  -C^^C^\_  of  the  town,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from 
Kensico  depot  on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  The  name 
is  an  Indian  one,  suggested  by  Mr.  Washington 
Tompkins  in  1S48,  when  the  post -office  was  established 
there.  The  place  had  previously  been  called  Rob- 
bins'  Mills,  from  the  grist  and  saw  mills  of  John 
Robbins  on  the  branch  of  the  Bronx,  before  referred 
to.  There  have  been  at  different  times,  factories  of 
considerable  extent  established  here,  but  none  are 
now  in  operation. 

There  are  two  churches  and  several  stores  and 
other  places  of  business. 

Banks ville  lies  on  the  boundary  between  Middle 
Patent  and  Connecticut.  Its  post -office  is  in  the  latter 
State;  the  population  and  the  business  places  are  di- 
vided bv  the  State  line.    The  name  came  from  the 
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Banks  family,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers, 
and  whose  descendants  are  still  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  scattered  hamlet.  The  only 
church  is  the  Baptist,  which  is  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

North  Castle  is  the  name  of  a  hamlet  and  post- 
office  on  the  Bedford  and  White  Plains  road,  about 
midway  between  Bedford  and  the  Connecticut  line. 
A  shoe-shop  and  store  which  formerly  constituted  its 
business,  are  now  closed.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
New  York,  Housatonic  and  Northern  Railroad,  con- 
necting White  Plains  with  Danbury  in  Connecticut, 
was  surveyed,  and  partly  graded,  through  this  neigh- 
borhood, following  mainly  the  western  valley  of  the 
Mianus.  Had  it  reached  completion  it  would  doubt- 
less have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  region. 

The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school  districts, 
which  compare  favorably,  in  their  buildings,  and  in 
their  enterprise  in  educational  matters,  with  those  of 
other  rival  towns.  There  are  at  present  no  private 
schools  of  importance  in  the  town.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Vermilye,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  maintained 
a  boarding-school  at  Armonk  for  several  years,  with 
success,  and  after  his  death  in  1864,  it  was  continued 
for  a  time,  by  Mrs.  Vermilye.  Since  that  time  the 
educational  facilities  of  North  Castle  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  public  schools. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  five  church  buildings  in  the  town  of 
North  Castle  ;  three  Methodist  and  two  Episcopal. 

There  was  a  Friends'  Meeting-House,  near  Sands' 
Mills,  a  mile  north  of  Armonk,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  that  denomination  in  the  county.  It  was 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago. 

Armonk  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The 
Methodist  Church  at  Armonk,  if  not  the  first,  is  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  the  organizations  which  accom- 
panied the  revival  of  Methodism  in  this  county  after 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  New  York  City,1  cap- 
tured soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  held 
by  the  British,  was  dropped  from  the  Conference 
Minutes  in  1778,  and  did  not  again  appear  until  1783. 
In  1787  the  New  Rochelle  Circuit  was  formed  and 
Samuel  O.  Talbot  appointed  to  it.  It  embraced  all 
of  Westchester  and  Putnam  counties  within  its  limits 
and  included  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members. 1  "Talbot  was  followed  in  1788  by  Peter 
Moriarty  and  Albert  Van  Nostrand.  Moriarty  was 
appointed  to  it  five  times  in  fifteen  years,  the  last  time 
being  in  1803.  And  when  he  and  his  fellow  itinerants 
of  this  period  (Albert  Van  Nostrand,  Jacob  Brush, 
Thomas  Woolsey,  William  Phebus  and  others)  en- 
tered upon  this  field  of  labor,  they  found  it  'white  to 
the  harvest.' 


1  Tho  first  Methodist  Episcopal  society  formed  in  this  country  was  in 
New  York  City  ;  the  second  was  at  Ashgrove,  Washington  County  ;  the 
third  was  at  New  Rochelle. 

2  Band's  History  of  Uye. 
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"  No  part  of  the  country  had  suffered  more  in  the 
late  contest.  Westchester  County  being  a  kind  of 
border-land  had  been  often  ravaged  by  both  armies. 
In  some  places  the  churches  had  been  burned,  in 
others  closed,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  sus- 
pended. The  people  in  many  places,  not  only  im- 
poverished but  morally  and  spiritually  destitute, 
greatly  needed  the  Gospel,  whether  they  were  ready 
to  welcome  it  or  not."  3 

The  faithful  and  earnest  itinerants  above  men- 
tioned visited  nearly  every  partof  the  county,  preach- 
ing and  organizing  classes,  which  were  the  germs  of 

future  churches.    Traditions  of  their  labors  in  North 
« 

Castle,  Bedford  and  the  northern  towns  of  the  county 
have  come  down  to  our  day,  and  the  church  at  North 
Castle  was  one  of  the  first  results  of  these  labors. 
Just  when  this  society  was  organized  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  had  become  strong 
enough  and  energetic  enough  to  build  a  church  before 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  avail  itself  of  the  act  of 
1784  authorizing  religious  bodies  to  incorporate.  The 
meeting  to  choose  trustees  and  transact  the  necessary 
business  preparatory  to  filing  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion was  held  in  the  church  December  24,  1791.  The 
first  trustees  were  Caleb  Merritt,  Sr.,  Othniel  Sands, 
James  Hall,  Thomas  Nash,  Charles  Green  and  John 
Ferris,  and  the  corporate  title  was  "  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  North  Castle  in  Westchester 
County."  On  January  4,  1800,  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  again  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk, 
which  were  in  no  respect  different  from  the  first,  ex- 
cept in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  who  were  James 
Hall,  Caleb  Kirby  and  Jacob  Craft.  This  was  appa- 
rently necessary  on  account  of  some  informality  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  record. 

The  congregation  seems  to  have  been  gathered  from 
a  considerable  region  of  country.  The  churches  at 
New  Castle  and  Middle  Patent  were  offshoots  from 
it,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  influence  extended  as 
far  northward  as  the  old  church  at  the  Four  Corners, 
in  Bedford,  out  of  which  grew  those  now  at  Bedford 
Village  and  Chestnut  Ridge. 

Concerning  the  origin  and  building  of  the  old 
church  there  is  scarcely  a  tradition  to  be  found.  It 
stood  a  mile  north  of  Milesquare  (now  Armonk) 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  neighborhood 
called  Sands'  Mills.  Adjoining  the  site  of 
the  church  is  an  ancient  grave-yard  where 
many  of  the  early  dwellers  in  the  town  were  buried. 
It  would  appear  that  the  building  of  a  church  at  that 
early  day  had  proved  a  serious  undertaking  for  the 
society.  About  1820,  when  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members,  James  Hall,  Caleb  Kirby  and  others, 
who  lived  some  five  miles  distant,  near  New  Castle 
Corners,  were  agitating  the  question  of  building  a 
church  there  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  locality,  it  was 
felt  that  they  could  not  be  spared. 

3  Rev.  Thomas  Lamont ;  sketch  of  Katoimh,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1878. 
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"There  was  a  heavy  debt  on  the  North  Castle  church,  and  it  seemed 
at  one  time  to  exhaust  their  resources  to  maintain  their  running  expen- 
ses, with  interest  on  the  debt  ;  yet  it  was  shouldered  by  Mr.  .lames  Hall, 
and  it  was  considered  presumptuous  to  think  of  building  a  new  church 
at  New  Castle,  and  assuming  new  responsibilities  ....  New  men  were 
raised  up  to  aid  the  mother  church  at  North  Castle,  among  them  Drake 
Waterburv,  John  Robbing  and  others."  1 

The  first  building  was  repaired  about  1840,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  society  until  1872,  when  the 
present  edifice  at  Armonk  was  built,  the  site  being 
changed,  as  the  center  of  population  had  moved  to 
that  place  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that  vil- 
lage some  years  before.  A  suitable  plot  of  land  at 
the  corner  of  the  two  main  streets  of  the  village, 
handsome  and  well  shaded,  was  selected  and  a  church 
of  modern  design  erected  thereon.  It  has  a  Sunday- 
school  room  at  the  rear,  and  a  graceful  spire,  and  s  a 
credit  to  the  village  and  the  neighboring  country. 
The  cost  was  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  society 
does  not  own  a  parsonage. 

The  writer  deems  it  appropriate  to  present,  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  oldest  Methodist 
Church  in  this  region,  the  following  list  of  the 
preachers  on  the  successive  circuits  under  which  it 
has  been  a  charge  since  1787.  This  list  is  believed  to 
be  correct.2 

NEW  ROCMKLLE  CIRCUIT. 

1787.  — Samuel  0.  Talbot. 

1788.  — Peter  Moriarty,  Albert  Van  Nostrand. 

1789.  — Peter  Moriarty,  Samuel  Smith. 

1790.  — William  Phccbus,  M.  Swain,  Jacob  Brush. 

1791.  — Jacob  Brush,  T.  Everard,  T.  Lovell. 

CROTON  CIRCUIT. 

1792.  — Peter  Moriarty. 

179.'i. — Sylvester  Hutchinson,  Jacob  Egbert. 

1794.  — S.  Hutchinson,  Peter  Moriarty,  D.  Dennis. 

1795.  — Thomas  Woolsey,  A.  Van  Nostrauil,  Jacob  Perkiqs. 
179fi. — Joseph  Sutton,  David  Brown,  Ezekiel  Caufirld. 

1797.  — David  Drow  n,  John  Wilson,  John  Baker. 

1798.  — Peter  Van  nest,  Thomas  Woolsey. 

1799.  — John  Clark,  Timothy  Dewey,  Kpaphras  Kibby. 

1800.  — David  Brown,  John  Wilson,  Elijah  Chichester. 
ISol.— John  Wilson,  James  Campbell,  William  Picket. 

1802.  — Wm.  Thatcher,  Geo.  Dougherty,  Henry  Clark,  Francis  Ward. 

1803.  — Peter  Moriarty,  Isaac  Candee. 

1804.  — Joseph  Sawyer,  Nathan  Felch. 
1803. — William  Hibbaril,  John  Robertson. 
180G.— William  Hihbard,  John  Finncgau. 
1807. — James  Coleman,  Isaac  Candee. 

1805.  — Elyab  Woolsoy,  Isaac  Candeo. 

1809.  — Ezekiel  Cunfield,  Jonathan  Lyon. 

1810.  — Luman  Auilrus,  Stephen  Richmond. 
lKll. — Phincas  Cook,  Jacob  Lyon,  H.  Rcdstono. 

1812.  — Henry  Funics,  John  Russell. 

1813.  — Eben  Smith,  /..I   Lyon. 

1811.  — Aaron  Hunt,  Ebon  Smith. 
181.1. — Aaron  Hunt,  Ezekiel  Canfleld. 
1810.— Ezekiel  Canfleld,  Jesse  Hunt. 
1817-18.— Eben  Smith,  Smith  Arnold. 
1810-20  —Elijah  Woolsey,  John  B  Matthias. 
MM.— Samuel  Bushnell,  Noble  W.  Thomas. 
1822.— Samuel  Bushnell,  Samuel  D.  Ferguson. 
182.1. — Marvin  ltichardson. 

1824.— Marvin  Richardson,  Peter  C.  Oakley. 


1  licv.  W.  B,  Kctc  ham.  Historical  Address  in  New  Castle  Methodist 
Fpis.  opal  Church,  March  29,  1882. 

>  For  many  of  the  names  previous  to  1*20,  the  w  riter  is  indebted  to 
III    It.  II  <;ris»..U,  ,,|  the  Middle  Patent  M.  E.  Church. 


1825. — Thomas  Mason,  Stephen  Remington,  R.  Harris 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  CIRCUIT. 

182C. — Horace  Bartlett,  Stephen  Remington. 

1827.  — Horace  Bartlett,  Luman  Andrus. 

1828.  — Nicholas  White,  Luman  Andrus. 

1829.  — Nicholas  White,  Henry  Hatfield. 

1830.  — Noble  W.  Thomas,  Henry  Hatfield. 

1831.  — Noble  W.  Thomas,  John  Reynolds. 

1832.  — John  Reynolds,  Daniel  Devinne. 

BEDFORD  CIRCUIT. 

1833.  Henry  Hatfield,  Denton  Keeler. 

1834.  — Loren  Clark,  Denton  Keeler. 

1835.  — Loren  Clark,  Alonzo  F.  Sellick. 

1836.  — Alouzo  F.  Sellick,  George  L.  Fuller. 

1837.  — Seymour  Van  Dusen,  William  H.  Bangs. 
1839-M).— Robert  Travis,  J.  L.  Dickenson.  ( 
1841^12. — Jesse  Hunt,  James  H.  Romcr. 
1843.— Charles  F.  Pelton,  J.  K.  Still. 
1844-45.— D.  B.  Turner. 

1846.  — Bradley  Selleck,  Thomas  Sparks. 

1847.  — Thomas  Sparks,  Uriah  Messiter. 

1848.  — Loren  Clark,  George  W.  Knapp. 

1849.  — Loren  Clark,  Joseph  Elliott. 
1850-51. — Loyal  B.  Andrus,  Francis  Donnelly. 
1852-53.— W.  S.  Stilwell,  H.  B.  Mead. 
1854.— John  A.  Selleck,  Clark  Fuller. 
1855-56— S.  M.  Knapp,  W.  Stevens. 

The  Bedford  circuit  was  discontinued  in  185G,  and 
Armonk  and  Kensico  were  constituted  a  separate 
charge,  and  have  so  continued  except  during  1872-73, 
when  Middle  Patent  was  connected  with  Armonk, 
and  1874,  when  Armonk  was  the  sole  charge.  The 
ministers  since  1856  have  been  as  follows  : 


1856-57   Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford. 

1858-59   Rev.  T.  M.  Curry. 

1860-61   Rev.  Thomas  Carter. 

1862   Rev.  Delos  Lull. 

1863   Rev.  0.  V.  Amerman. 

1864   Rev.  I.  H.  Lent. 

1866-  66  Rev.  W.  E.  Ketcham. 

1867-  69   Rev.  L.  B.  Andrews 

1870-71   Rev.  Thomas  Elliott. 

1872-73   Rev.  Adee  Vail. 

1874   Rev.  Stephen  White. 

1875-77   Rev.  Abram  Davis. 

1878-79   Rev.  J.  H.  Lane. 

1880-81   Rev.  John  Keogan. 

1882-84   Rev.  J.  W.  Macombcr. 

1885-86   Rev.  Robert  Kerr. 


Middle  Patent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— The  Methodist  Church  at  Middle  Patent  was  in- 
corporated December  24,  1825,  a  meeting  being  held 
at  the  house  of  Captain  James  Banks,  "  agreeably  to 
legal  notice  of  fifteen  days  previously  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  trustees  for  a  house  of  worship 
about  to  be  erected  in  Middle  Patent  for  the  use  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  John  Ferris,  Peter  Bussing, 
Ezekiel  Finch,  William  Finch  and  Jacob  Johnson 
were  elected  trustees  of  said  house,  which  is  to  be  de- 
nominated and  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  Wes- 
ley Chapel.'"  For  several  years  before  this,  religious 
services  had  been  held  in  the  old  school-house,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  present  church.  This 


Tor  appointments  under  Bedford  Circuit,  see  Bedford,  History  of 
M.  E.  Church. 

1  Record  of  Incorporation  of  Religions  Societies,  County  Clerk's  Office. 
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building  was  but  a  few  years  ago  moved  away  by 
David  C.  Batiks,  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Benjamin 
C.  Arnold.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected 
in  1825  on  land  procured  from  Joshua  Knap]). 

The  prominent  members  at  that  time  were  John 
Ferris,  (father  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Ferris),  Rev.  Peter  Bus- 
sing, Enos  Hobby,  Allen  Hobby,  Jacob  Johnson, 
Ezekiel  Finch,  William  Finch  and  James  Guion. 
The  building  now  used  as  a  dwelling,  immediately 
north  of  the  church,  was  the  first  church  edifice  in 
Middle  Patent.  At  the  time  of  organization  this 
church  was  under  the  care  of  the  Croton  Circuit.  In 
1826  the  Mount  Pleasant  Circuit  was  formed  and  in- 
cluded all  the  societies  in  this  neighborhood.  In 
1833  this  again  was  divided,  and  the  Bedford  Circuit 
was  formed,  with  ten  appointments,  of  which  Middle 
Patent  was  the  strongest  in  number  of  members.1  The 
Bedford  Circuit  was  discontinued  in  1856,  and  since 
that  time  Middle  Patent  has  always  been  connected 
with  Bedford  as  a  charge,  except  during  three  years, 
1872-73-74,  when  it  was  with  Armonk  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Adee  Vail. 

(For  list  of  pastors  from  1856  to  the  present  time 
see  Bedford,  History  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church). 
The  present  church  edifice  was  built  in  1842.  It 
stands  about  half-way  between  Bedford  and  the  Con- 
necticut line,  and  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
original  Middle  Patent. 

Methodist  Church  of  Kensico. — The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  at  Kensico  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  for  that  purpose  November  8,  1835,  in 
the  old  red  school-house,  where  religious  meetings 
had  been  held  for  some  time  before  that  date.  The 
place  was  then  known  as  Robbins'  Mills,  Kensico 
being  an  Indian  name  which  was  selected  when  the 
post-office  was  established  there,  about  1848.  The 
first  trustees  were  Sands  Sutton,  John  Robbins,  Caleb 
P.  Horton,  Hatfield  Davis  and  Edwin  Palmer,  and 
the  corporate  name  adopted  for  the  church  was 
"  North  Castle  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Westchester  County."  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1835,  a  plot  of  land  was  given  by  Daniel  H.  Fisher, 
and  a  house  of  worship  erected  thereon  during  the 
following  winter  and  spring,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

It  was  dedicated  July  10,  1836,  the  Rev.  Lewis  M. 
Pease,  of  New  York,  officiating  on  the  occasion.  This 
house  served  the  purpose  of  the  society  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  last  sermon  was  preached  in  the  old 
church  October  11,  1885,  by  Rev.  William  F.  Hat- 
field, of  Tarry  town,  who  had  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  attended  services  there  in  his  boyhood.  On 
the  14th  of  that  mouth  it  was  sold,  with  the  land  be- 
longing to  it,  to  Mr.  Patrick  Daly,  to  be  used  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

On  September  8,  1885,  the  trustees  bought  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Fowler  a  site  for  a  new  church,  near  the  old 


'See  Bedford,  History  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


one,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway.  The 
cost  was  three  hundred  dollars.  The  new  building 
was  soon  begun,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
November  18,  1885,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Gregory,  presiding  elder  of  the 
district,  conducted  the  services,  assisted  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Robert  Kerr,  and  by  Rev.  Delos  Lull,  of  White 
Plains.  This  house  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  is 
a  church-like  edifice  of  modern  architecture  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  is  valued,  with  furniture  and  bell, 
at  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  present  board  of 
trustees  consists  of  William  O.  Carpenter,  Daniel  H. 
Wyckoff^  Lewis  S.  Onderdonk,  Edwin  Cox  and  Virgil 
A.  Krepps. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Bedford  Circuit  in  1856, 
this  church  has  been  associated  with  Armonk  as  a 
pastoral  charge,  except  during  the  years  1872-73-74, 
when  it  was  not  connected  with  any  other  church, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  C.  Wash- 
burn. The  names  of  the  other  ministers  are  given  in 
the  sketch  of  the  A  rmonk  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

St.  Stephen's  Church. — The  first  entry  in  the 
records  of  the  business  meetings  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  sets  forth  that  "at  a  meeting  of  male  persons 
of  full  age  belonging  to  the  Congregation  assembling 
for  Divine  Worship  in  the  Log  Cabin,2  Milesquare, 
Town  of  North  Castle  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1842," 
the  initial  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organization 
of  a  church.  The  services  in  the  Log  Cabin  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Harris,  of 
White  Plains,  and  to  his  efforts  St.  Stephen's  owes 
its  origin. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
establish  a  church  of  this  denominat  ion  in  this  neigh- 
borhood nearly  a  hundred  years  bef  re,  but  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  building  was  erected  in  1761  at 
New  Castle  Corners,  then  a  part  of  this  town.  (See 
St.  Mark's  Church,  New  Castle.) 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  on  October  10,  1842, 
Israel  Townseud  and  Samuel  B.  Ferris  were  elected 
church  wardens,  and  John  Merritt,  Reuben  M.  Green, 
Leemon  B.  Tripp,  Joseph  Close,  Zial  Eggleston, 
Elisha  Sutton,  Jonathan  H.  Green  and  Isaiah  Town- 
send  were  chosen  vestrymen,  under  the  title  of"  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church  in  the  village  of  Milesquare,  town  of 
North  Castle."  The  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  some  little  time 
afterward.  The  erection  of  the  present  edifice  was 
begun  in  the  spring  following,  and  it  was  conseciated 
in  September,  1843.  It  stands  on  the  street  which  en- 
ters the  village  from  the  east,  fronting  the  south,  and 
occupying  a  handsome  plot  of  ground.  Adjoining  is 
the  parish  burial-place. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Harris,  then  rectorof  Grace  Church, 
White  Plains,  took  charge  of  the  parish  until  1853, 
when  the  Rev.  Isaac  D.  Vermilye  became  the  first 

2  The  "  Log  Cabin  "  was  erected  by  tho  Whigs  iu  the  summer  of  1840, 
for  holding  political  meeting:!.  It  stood  ut  the  corner  of  the  two  strveta 
where  the  Methodist  Church  now  is. 
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regular  rector,  officiating  also  at  St.  Mark's,  New  Cas- 
tle, until  the  early  part  of  1858.  His  pastorate  here 
continued  until  his  death,  in  1864.  The  Rev.  Martin 
Moody  had  charge  of  the  parish  for  a  part  of  186"), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hyde  in  18(!6. 
Each  of  these  occupied  the  field  for  a  few  months  only. 

The  Rev.  C.  Winter  Bolton  assumed  the  rectorship 
April  1,  1867,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  took  charge 
of  St.  Mark's,  five  miles  distant,  until  about  Easter, 
1871,  since  which  date  each  parish  has  had  its  own 
rector.  Mr.  Bolton  continued  rector  of  Sr.  Stephen's 
until  October  13,  1880,  when  he  resigned.  The  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Hall  was  called  to  the  rectorship  Janu- 
ary 24,  1881,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  soon  after. 
He  remained  until  September  18,  1882,  when  he  re-' 
moved  to  St.  Mark's.  There  was  then  a  vacancy  for 
about  a  year,  during  which  time,  however,  services 
were  supplied  by  various  persons.  The  Rev.  John  T- 
Pearce  was  called  to  be  rector  October  11, 1883,  began 
his  duties  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  is  the 
present  pastor.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  church,  on  a  beautiful  lot  given  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  William  R.  Carr,  stands  the  rectory. 
It  is  a  commodious  and  tasteful  house. 

St.  Mary's  Church.— St.  Mary's  Church  is  situa- 
ted in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  but  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  Bedford  line,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Bedford  village  to  Stanwich,  in  Connec- 
ticut, in  a  neighborhood  which  is  now  somewhat  less 
populous  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Partridge, 
rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  In  Bedford,  who  has  left  in 
the  record-book  of  the  church  a  careful  account  of  its 
early  history.  For  several  years  previous  to  1851  he 
had  officiated  in  the  neighborhood,  preaching  once  a 
month  in  the  school-house  near  Samuel  Brown's,  and 
collected  a  good  congregation  of  devout  and  humble 
worshippers,  so  that  the  room  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  who  came.  He  often  expressed 
the  desire  to  have  a  church  built,  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  encouragement  until  the  Rev.  Washington 
Rodman,  of  West  Farms,  preached  there  in  the  fall 
of  1851,  when  lie  became  so  much  interested  in  the 
enterprise  that  he  promised  to  contribute  two  hundred 
dollars  toward  a  church  edifice.  "Then  the  people 
were  aroused  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
undertaking,"  says  Mr.  Partridge,  "and  the  work  be- 
gan in  earnest.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
collect  funds,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  success." 
Tin'  building  cost  $1628.18,  exclusive  of  timber, 
blinds  and  furniture.  The  ladies  of  the  congregation 
contributed  a  large  amount;  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman, 
already  mentioned  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  White 
Plains,  were  among  those  who  gave  to  the  work.  The 
church  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  by 
Bishop  Jonathan  May  hen  Wain  wrigbt,  September 
22,  1853. 

The  usual  steps  for  incorporation  were  taken  at  a 
meeting  held    December  2!),  1851,  at  which  time 


Samuel  Brown  and  Benjamin  Smith  were  elected 
church  wardens,  and  Joseph  S.  Hobby,  Henry  Hobby, 
David  M.  Johnson,  Henry  Downes,  William  H. 
Hobby,  Samuel  Lounsbury,  William  Downes  and  Oli- 
ver Finch  were  elected  vestrymen,  under  the  name  and 
title  "  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  town  of  North  Castle." 

Owing  to  an  informality  in  regard  to  the  proper 
witnessing  of  the  signatures  to  the  articles,  it  became 
necessary  to  prepare  and  record  others,  which  was 
done  September  15,  1853,  the  officers  being  the  same. 

The  church  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge until  May,  1X55,  when  he  resigned,  and  Rev. 
Franklin  Babbitt  became  the  rector,1  remaining  until 
his  resignation,  in  December,  1857.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  D.  Ver- 
milye,  who  also  officiated  at  St.  Stephen's,  Armonk, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  He  preached  here 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
part  of  his  charge  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  24,  18G4.  Rev.  E.  B.  Boggs, 
of  St.  Matthew's,  then  took  charge  of  the  parish  for 
a  year  or  more.  The  Rev.  Angus  M.  Ives  succeeded 
to  the  rectorship,  preaching  at  Lewisboro  at  the  same 
time.  He  remained  the  pastor  until  18(35.  In  Octo- 
ber, 186(5,  the  Rev.  Lea  Luquer,  of  St.  Matthew's, 
finding  the  field  vacant,  began  to  hold  services  here, 
and  continued  them  regularly  each  Sunday  for  some 
yenrs.  Ah  his  health  proved  unequal  to  this  demand, 
he  preached  at  less  frequent  intervals  until  1878, 
since  which  time  the  church  has  been  closed. 

The  Friends'  Meeting-House.  —  A  Friends' 
Meeting  at  North  Castle  was  spoken  of  as  early  as 
1742,  and  it  was  reported  as  regularly  held  in  1764. 
A  Preparative  Meeting  was  established  here  in  1707, 
and  the  house  was  built  in  that  year.  A  Preparative 
Meeting  is  a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  church 
business,  appointing  representatives  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  etc.  The  meetings  held  before  the  Prepara- 
tive were  meetings  for  worship,  and  were  held  at 
private  houses.  The  North  Castle  Meeting  was  a 
part  of  the  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  house  was  abandoned  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  sparseness  of  the  Quaker  popula- 
tion in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  those  to  the 
south  attending  the  Purchase  Meeting,  and  those 
farther  north  the  Chappaqua.  The  house  was  sold 
to  be  used  as  a  shop,  and  is  still  in  good  repair. 

Prospective  Roman  Catholic  Chihch. — The 
old  Methodist  Church  at  Kensico  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Daly,  of  that  place,  and  has  been  put  in  re- 
pair with  the  expectation  that  it  would  eventually 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  purchase,  for 
use  as  a  Sunday-school  building,  was  approved  by 
the  pastor  of  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at 
White  Plains,  in  which  parish  it  is,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  will  soon  be  established.  No  formal  organ  iza- 
ti  >n  has  yet  been  effected. 

1  Mr.  BRbbltl  had  rlnirge  of  St.  John's,  Lew inlu.ro,  at  the  sumo  time. 
He  i-  now  (MM)  rector  Of  u  iliuixh  Ht  Nyuck,  ltorkltuiil  County,  N.  V. 
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Cemeteries. —  There  are  no  incorporated  ceme- 
teries in  the  town,  nor  indeed  any  of  modern  preten- 
sions. There  are  many  family  burial-plots  all  over 
the  town,  most  of  which  are  no  longer  in  use,  although 
they  are  preserved  and  guarded  from  injury.  One 
of  the  oldest  public  burying-grounds  is  that  near 
where  the  old  Methodist  Church  stood  at  Sands' 
Mills.  There  is  also  an  ancient  one  m  ar  the  Bedford 
road.  Adjoining  the  Middle  Patent  Methodist 
Church  and  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Armonk  there 
are  cemeteries  of  respectable  size  and  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  NORTH  CASTLE. 


1736-38.  George  Dennis. 

1738-  39.  Jonathan  Ogden. 

1739-  42.  Adam  Seaman. 
1742-49.  George  Dennis. 
1749-54.  Benjamin  Smith. 
1754-5G.  George  Dennis. 
1756-57.  Caleb  Fowler. 
1767-58.  Capt.  Aaron  Fornion. 

1758-  71.  Caleb  Fowler. 
1771-77.  Dr.  David  Dayton. 

1776.  No  Annual  Town-Meeting 

held. 

1777-  78.  Jonathan  Piatt. 

1778-  81.  Jacob  Purdy. 
1781-84.  Andrew  Snittin. 
1784-1801.  Abel  Smith. 
18H1-G.  Isaac  Webbers. 

1806-  7.  Abel  Smith. 

1807-  9.  Peter  Lyon. 
1809-11.  John  Palmer. 
1811-20.  John  Ferris. 
1820-33.  James  Hopkins. 
1833-36.  Bees  Carpenter. 
1836-38,  Guy  B.  Hobby. 

1838-  39.  Bees  Carpenter. 

1839-  40.  William  Williams. 

TOWN  ( 

1736-42.  Moses  Quiinby. 
1742-54.  Benjamin  Smith. 
1754-59.  Nathaniel  Merritt. 

1759-  70.  Benjamin  Smith. 
1770-78.  Gilbert  Thorn. 

1777.  Independence,  no  Election. 
1778-87.  Andrew  Sniffin. 

1787-  88.  Peter  Lyon. 

1788-  89.  William  Wright. 

1789-  91.  Thomas  Ferris. 
1791-98.  Harrison  Palmer. 
1798-1830.  Capt.  John  Smith. 
1830-44.  Samuel  P.  Smith. 
1844-45.  Thorn  Sands. 


1840-41.  Abraham  Miller. 
1841^13.  Nathan  I.  Green. 
1S43-44.  Israel  Townsend. 

1844-  45.  Job  Sands. 

1845-  46.  Guy  B.  Hobby. 

1846-  47.  Job  Sands. 

1847-  49.  Nathan  I.  Green. 
1849-52.  Samuel  B.  Ferris. 

1852-  53.  Nathan  I.  Green. 

1853-  55.  Joseph  Hobby. 

1855-  56.  Benjamin  Tripp. 

1856-  60.  Charles  Purdy. 
1860-G2.  Leemon  B.  Tripp. 

1862-  63.  William  S.  Brown. 

1863-  65.  Evander  Odell. 
1865-67.  David  \V.  Smith. 
1867-71.  James  Hopkins. 

1871-  72.  David  W.  Smith. 

1872-  75.  James  Hopkins. 

1875-  76.  Horace  B.  Flewillin. 

1876-  80.  James  Hopkins. 

1880-  81.  Aaron  F.  Read 

1881-  82.  James  Hopkins. 

1882-  84.  Edwin  R.  Hopkins. 
1884.  Joseph  B.  See. 
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1845-55. 

1855-  56. 

1856-  57. 

1857-  60. 
1860-62. 

1862-  63. 

1863-  66. 

1866-  67. 

1867-  75. 

1875-  76. 

1876-  80. 

1880- 81. 

1881-  83. 
1883-85. 


Samuel  P.  Smith. 
Floyd  G.  Cox. 
David  Carpenter. 
Job  L.  Townsend. 
James  Hopkins. 
David  Carpenter. 
Job  L.  Townsend. 
James  Hopkins. 
Charles  Raymond. 
Edwin  R.  Hopkins. 
W.  H.  Creemer. 
Forman  W.  Miller. 
Marvin  R,  Baker. 
W.  H.  Creemer. 
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I?  PURCHASE 


BY    It  E  V .   CHARLES  W.    BAIRD,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rye. 

As  a  frontier  settlement  of  New  England,  as  a  bor- 
der-town and  as  a  part  of  the  "Neutral  Ground,"Rye 
possesses  distinctive  claims  to  historical  notice.  Its 
territory  lies  on  the  confines  of  two  States,  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  whose  boundaries  from  the  outset 
were  but  ill  defined  and  remained  for  nearly  a  century 
in  dispute.  Beginning  with  a  point  of  land  that  juts 
into  Long  Island  Sound,  a  tract  nowhere  more  than 
two  miles  wide  stretches  northward  about  nine  miles 
to  a  sharp  angle  on  the  Connecticut  border.  This 
tract,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  the  name  Peningo, 
constitutes,  with  the  island  of 
Manussing  on  the  east  and 
a  part  of  the  neighboring 
shore  on  the  west,  the  town 
of  Rye.  Owing  to  its  pecu- 
liar location  it  became  a  "  de- 
batable land," — a  fact  per- 
ceptibly bearing  on  the  so- 
cial and  especially  on  the 
religious  character  of  the 
community.  Until  after  the 
Revolution  the  town  of  Rye 
comprehended  also  the  pre- 
sent towns  of  Harrison  and 
the  White  Plains.  The  nar- 
row tract  along 
By  ram  River 
and  the  Sound 
was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  set- 
tlers for  con- 
venience and 
security,  be- 
cause nearer 
and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  very  much  older  plantations  of  Con- 
necticut. Soon,  however,  they  removed  from  the 
shore,  where  the  surface  is  rocky  and  broken,  to  more 
favorable  situations  inland.  But  the  inequality  of 
surface  imparts  to  Rye  a  picturesque  and  varied 
beauty,  and  adds  attraction  as  a  place  of  suburban 
resort  and  residence.  In  the  south  and  south- 
west, towards  the  Sound  and  bordering  upon  it,  the 
land  is  generally  level.  Near  the  Episcopal  Church 
rises  a  rocky  ridge,  extending  northward  and 
dividing  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
This  ridge  gradually  widens  into  a  plateau  of  un- 
dulating surface,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  sloping  on  the  northeast  to  Byram 
River  and  on  the  west  to  Blind  Brook.  Another 
ridge  begins  at  the  lower  end  of  Peningo 
Neck  or  Brown's  Point  and  gradually  rises  toward 
Grace   Church   Street,  where   it  breaks   into  a 
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succession  of  hills  that  extend  to  the  village  of  Port 
Chester.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Sound  the  rocks 
form  low  bluffs,  or  are  broken  into  large,  irregular 
masses.  Similar  masses  of  coarse  granite  below  the 
beach  form  "  clumps  "  or  islands,  c  uriously  worn  and 
perforated.  Bar  Rock  is  the  clump  which  at  low  tide 
is  connected  with  the  beach  by  a  sand-bar  ;  Humph- 
rey's Rock  is  the  clump  south  of  Car  Rock ;  Black 
Tom  lies  east  of  Parsonage  Point;1  Wrack  Clump, 
southeast  of  Pine  Island,  is  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  its  rocks. 

The  settlement  of  Rye  dates  back  more  than  two 
hundred  years  to  the  time  when  the  Dutch  were  still 
in  possession  of  the  province  they  called  "  New  Neth- 
erlands It  was  in  Westchester  County  that  the 
troubles  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  interior  commenced.  Here  also  began  those 
difficulties  with  the  English  which,  though  less  san- 
guinary, foreboded  much  more  clearly  the  termination 
of  the  Dutch  rule.  The  region  that  included  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Rye  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness.  Except  along  the  seaboard,  no  settlement 
had  been  effected  by  either  Dutch  or  English.  The 
country  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Byram 
Rivers  was  claimed  by  a  part  of  the  Mohegan  tribe. 
Their  villages  were  most  numerous  along  the  shores  of 
the  Sound.  A  Mohegan  village  stood  near  the  beach. 
The  level  grounds  along  the  shores  of  the  creek  north 
of  the  present  village  of  Milton  were  cultivated  as  In- 
dian fields.  Here  and  there  clusters  of  wigwams  oc- 
curred on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek  overlooking 
the  salt  meadows  through  which  the  Mockquams  or 
Blind  Brook  winds  to  the  Sound.  Some  families,  too, 
had  their  homes  on  Manussing  Island,  off  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  neck.  Much  of  the  country  was  over- 
spread by  swamps.  One  of  these  extended  through 
the  valley — once  perhaps  the  basin  of  a  lake  or  the 
bed  of  a  river — between  Rye  and  Port  Chester. 
Another,  which  the  beaver  frequented,  stretched  along 
the  valley  of  the  Apawamis.  Through  the  woods  ad- 
joining this  stream,  the  hunter  followed  his  prey; 
and  near  by  an  Indian  path,  obliquely  cutting  this 
tract  of  land  at  its  widest  part,  formed  the  rude  thor- 
oughfare connecting  the  native  settlements,  which  was 
early  designated  by  the  English  as  "  the  Old  West- 
chester Path." 

This  path  was  originally  an  Indian  trail,  that  led 
from  Manhattan  Island  to  a  wading-place  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  Byram  River,  and  thence  through  the 
present  town  of  Greenwich,  perhaps  to  Stamford  and 
beyond.  It  was  used  by  the  Dutch  and  English  from 
the  very  first  occupation  of  the  country,  and  long 
before  any  towns  or  plantations  appeared  along  its 
course  it  formed  a  line  of  travel  between  New  York 

'Oh  Wedneidaj  tnoruiof,  Haroh  81,  1880,  tli«  ■teamix  "Capitol 
City, "formerly  known  m  the  "  t  'i  t  v  of  Hartford,"  wej  vrrooked  on  the 
rook  known  ee  Blank  Tom,  off  Paraonagt  Point,  the  "Oepftol  citv" 
wan  ■  raejel  two  hnndted  and  fifty  fwt  in  ktngdi  and  forty  feet  kenm; 
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and  New  England.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason 
that  the  earliest  settlements  were  made  upon  this  line. 
It  is  now  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Rye 
and  Harrison.  The  first  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  1661. 
Five  years  later  it  was  already  spoken  of  as  "ye  now 
known  and  common  path  coining  up  from  Westches- 
ter." The  path  in  the  town  of  Rye  has  been  disused 
for  probably  more  than  a  hundred  years,  except  in 
some  few  places,  and  as  a  way  of  communication  be- 
tween one  farm  and  another.  The  marked  trees  which 
formerly  indicated  its  course  are  now  replaced  by 
small  granite  posts,  denoting  the  boundary  line  of  the 
towns  of  Rye  and  Harrison.  By  means  of  this  bound- 
ary we  may  trace  the  old  path  for  about  three  miles 
from  the  vicinity  of  Mamaroneck  River  to  a  point  on 
the  banks  of  Blind  Brook,  near  the  house  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Charles  Park.  Beyond  this  its  course  is  not 
certainly  known.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Ridge 
Street  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  Westchester 
Path,  at  least  for  some  distance. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  North 
America  that  a  little  company  of  New  Englanders 
from  the  neighboring  town  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  un- 
dertook to  establish  themselves  on  a  territory  de- 
scribed in  their  own  language  as  "a  small  tract  of 
land  lying  between  Greenwich  and  Westchester.  It 
was  one  of  those  "necks"  to  which  the  Indians  were 
so  partial,  on  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  them 
for  fishing.  Here  stood  the  villages  of  several  Mohe- 
gan families,  and  near  by  lay  their  gardens  and  corn- 
fields. From  the  abundance  of  Indian  remains  in 
this  neighborhood,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  both 
Peningo  Neck  and  Manussing  Island  had  already,  in 
a  measure,  been  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Connecticut  colonists,  who  found  these  shores  com- 
paratively denuded  of  the  forest,  ami  in  some  localities 
under  a  tolerable  degree  of  cultivation. 

The  original  purchasers  were  Peter  Disbrow,  John 
Coe  and  Thomas  Stedwell.  A  fourth,  John  Budd, 
was  associated  with  them  in  some  of  their  purchases, 
and  several  others  joined  them  in  the  actual  settle- 
ment of  the  place ;  but  the  earliest  negotiations  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  three  persons 
named.  They  were  all  residents  of  Greenwich  when 
the  first  Indian  treaty  was  signed.  Their  leader  was 
Peter  Disbrow,  a  young,  intelligent,  self-reliant  man. 
Early  in  the  year  1660  Disbrow  was  in  treaty  with 
the  Indians  of  Peningo  Neck  for  the  purchase  of  that 
tract.  The  deed  of  purchase  was  lost  during  Dis- 
brow's  own  life-time.  The  petition  of  the  people  of 
Rye  in  1 720,  for  a  patent  from  the  crown,  gives  an 
account  of  this  purchase,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Disbrow  acted  by  authority  from  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut (under  whose  government  the  township  of 
Rye  then  lay),  and  that,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1660, 
he  purchased  "from  the  then  Native  Indian  Proprie- 
tors a  Certain  Tract  of  Land  lycing  on  the  limine  be- 
tween a  sertaine  place  then  called  Rahoiiancss  to  the 
Fast  and  to  the  West  Chester  Path  to  the  North  and 
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up  to  a  River  then  called  Moaquanes  to  the  West, 
That  is  to  say  all  the  Land  lying  betweene  the  afore- 
said Two  Rivers  then  called  Peningoe  Extending 
from  the  Said  Rath  to  the  North  and  South  to  the  Sea 
or  Sound."  We  have  no  means  of  determining  where 
the  transaction  took  place,  but,  not  improbably,  it 
may  have  been  effected  at  the  Indian  village  that 
stood  near  the  lower  end  of  the  beach. 

This  first  purchase  on  Peningo  Neck  comprised 
the  lower  part  of  the  present  town  of  Rye,  on  the 
easl  side  of  Blind  Brook.  From  the  extreme  end  of 
the  peninsula  proper,  or  Brown's  Point,  the  tract 
extended  as  far  north  as  the  present  village  of  Port 
Chester.  A  line  of  marked  trees  from  east  to  west 
was  the  boundary  of  this  tract,  beginning  a  little 
below  Park's  Mill,  where  a  branch  of  Blind  Brook 
empties  into  that  stream,  and  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Byram  River.  Nearly  six 
months  elapsed  before  any  further  steps  were  taken. 
The  purchasers  had  no  intention  of  settling  as  yet 
upon  the  main.  But  east  of  Peningo  Neck,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  lay  an  island  about 
a  mile  in  length,  called  by  the  Indians  Manussing.  It 
appears  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  first  pur- 
chase. On  the  29th  day  of  June,  1660,  Peter  Disbrow, 
John  Coe  and  Thomas  Stedwell  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  acquired  from  the  Indian  proprietors, 
Shanarockwell  (sagamore),  Maowhobo,  Cokensekoo 
and  others.  The  land  thus  transferred  is  described  as 
being  "  near  unto  the  main  land  which  is  called  in 
the  Indian  name  Peningo.*'  Besides  the  island,  which 
the  purchasers  were  "quietly  to  enjoy  from  any  mo- 
lestation of  us  or  any  other  Indians,"  the  settlers 
were  ceded  the  right  to  feed  their  cattle  upon  the 
main  land,  called  Peningo,  without  molestation,  and 
take  what  "  timbers  or  trees"  they  might  require  for 
their  use.  The  consideration  paid  was"  Eight  cotes 
and  Seven  Shirts  and  fiftene  fathom  of  wompone." 

By  the  two  treaties  the  settlers  acquired  the  lower 
half  of  the  present  territory  of  the  town,  between 
Blind  Brook  and  the  Sound  or  Byram  River,  together 
with  the  adjoining  island  of  Manussing.  Nearly  a 
year  later  they  bought  the  land  lying  farther  north, 
between  the  same  streams.  This  purchase  included 
considerably  more  than  the  present  territory  of  the 
town.  The  deed  is  dated  May  22,'  1661.  The  three 
purchases  completed  the  territory  of  Rye  on  the  east 
side  of  Blind  Brook.  Indeed,  they  took  in  also 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Greenwich, — the  tract 
of  land  between  the  present  State  line  and  Byram 
River, — and  the  claim  of  Rye  to  this  territory 
subsequently  caused  no  little  trouble  between  the 
two  towns.  Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  lands 
lying  west  of  Blind  Brook,  a  much  more  extensive 
and  important  field,  from  the  fact  that  expansion 
in  that  direction  was  restricted  only  by  the 
clangers  and  difficulties  of  peopling  a  wilderness, 
whereas  on  the  east  the  settlers  were  liable  to 
encroach  upon  their  neighbors  of  Greenwich.  Within 
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little  more  than  a  year  after  the  last  purchase  east  of 
Blind  Brook  they  bought  from  the  Indians  the  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  extending  to  Mama- 
roneck  River  and  beyond.  Upon  these  purchases 
the  town  of  Rye  subsequently  founded  its  claim  to 
the  territory  now  known  as  Rye  Neck,  and  to  the 
present  townships  of  Harrison  and  the  White  Plains. 

In  these  transactions  John  Budd  replaces  Peter 
Disbrow  as  the  principal  agent.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1661,  he  purchased  the  tract  called  by  the 
Indians  Apawamis,  and  by  the  white  men  Budd's 
Neck.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Blind  Bropk  and  on  the  west  by  the  little  stream 
whose  Indian  name  was  Pockcotessewake,  since 
known  as  Stony  Brook  or  Beaver  Meadow  Branch. 
Northward  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Westchester  Path 
and  southward  to  the  sea.  The  land  thus  described 
constitutes  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town. 
It  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rye, 
but,  unlike  the  former  purchases,  it  was  claimed  by  a 
single  proprietor,  John  Budd,  and  for  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years  was  held  under  a  distinct  patent. 
A  second  deed,  executed  a  few  days  later,  transferred 
to  Budd  the  Indian  title  to  the  islands  in  the  Sound 
near  the  purchased  territory,  known  as  the  Hen  and 
Pine  Islands  and  the  Scotch  Caps. 

Shortly  after,  Budd  purchased  the  West  Neck,  or 
the  tract  of  land  adjoining  Budd's  Neck  proper,  and 
lying  between  Stony  Brook  and  Mamaroneck  River. 
Still  another  purchase  was  made  in  the  following 
summer,  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1662,  by  John  Budd 
in  company  with  Disbrow,  Coe  and  Stadwell  or 
Stedwell,  the  original  purchasers.  It  is  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  these  four  names  appear  to- 
gether. The  settlers  now  bought  the  tract  of  land 
above  the  Westchester  Path  and  west  of  Blind  Brook 
or  directly  north  of  Budd's  Neck.  This  was  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  town  of  Harrison — a  territory 
owned  by  the  proprietors  of  Rye,  but  wrested  from 
the  town  some  forty  years  later. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  settlers  paid  the  Indians 
for  the  land  thus  secured,  not  in  a  few  worthless 
trinkets,  but  in  clothing  and  weapons,  the  Indian 
currency.  For  Budd's  Neck  the  patentee  paid 
"  Eightie  pounds  Sterling,"  and  for  the  Harrison  tract 
twenty  pounds  sterling. 

The  time  occupied  in  effecting  the  different  pur- 
chases was  about  two  years  and  a  half.  Meantime  the 
three  original  purchasers,  who  were  living  at  Green- 
wich when  the  first  two  treaties  were  made,  had 
come  down  with  some  others  to  the  little  island  of 
Manussing,  near  the  mouth  of  Byram  River,  and  were 
already  preparing  to  cross  over  to  the  main.  They 
had  acquired  the  title  to  a  very  considerable  prop- 
erty. The  southern  part  of  it  alone  comprised  the 
tract  of  land  between  Byram  River  and  Mamaroneck 
River,  while  to  the  north  it  extended  twenty  miles, 
and  to  the  northwest  an  indefinite  distance.  These 
boundaries  included,  besides  the  area  now  covered  by 
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the  towns  of  Rye  and  Harrison,  much  of  the  towns  of 
North  Castle  and  Bedford  in  New  York  and  of  Green- 
wich in  Connecticut,  whilst  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion the  territory  claimed  was  absolutely  without  a 
fixed  limit.  As  the  frontier  town  of  Connecticut, 
live  long  cherished  pretensions  to  the  whole  region 
as  far  as  the  Hudson. 

While  the  dealings  with  the  natives  were  in  prog- 
ress the  settlement  on  Manussing  Island  was  com- 
menced. It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date,  but 
it  must  have  been  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1660. 
Disbrow  and  his  companions  were  still  living  at 
Greenwich  when  the  deed  of  June  29,  1660,  was 
concluded.  The  next  deed,  May  22,  1661,  mentions 
"  the  bounds  of  Hastings  on  the  south,"  showing 
that  the  lands  previously  bought  had  received  a  name, 
and  implying  that  they  were  already  occupied.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  settlers  would  delay  their  coming 
after  securing  an  eligible  site,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  arrived  in  July  or  August,  1660.  It 
was  but  an  hour's  sail  from  Greenwich,  and  they 
came  undoubtedly  in  boats,  as  they  could  thus  trans- 
port their  families  and  household  goods  much  more 
readily  than  by  the  Indian  paths  through  the  forest 
and  across  the  ford  from  I'eningo  Neck. 

On  Manussing  Island  the  settlers  were  within  easy 
reach  of  assistance  from  Greenwich  in  case  of  attack, 
and  could  reach  that  place  in  a  very  short  time  if 
they  found  it  necessary  to  retreat.  They  were  not 
likely  to  be  noticed  by  the  Dutch,  though  their  island 
lay  within  the  line  designated  by  the  last  treaty. 
From  their  savage  neighbors  they  would  be  compara- 
tively sale,  and  here,  while  completing  their  acquisi- 
tions on  the  mainland,  they  could  gradually  strengthen 
themselves  and  prepare  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
operations.    The  island  itself  was  an  inviting  spot. 

It  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peningo  Neck,  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  creek.  Westward,  a 
broad  expanse  of  sedge  land,  or  salt  meadow,  inter- 
vened, almost  hiding  the  channel  in  its  winding  course, 
and  seeming  to  connect  the  island  with  the  main. 
On  the  other  side,  toward  the  sea,  a  wide  beach 
bordered  its  entire  length.  An  Indian  village  had 
formerly  stood  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island  ; 
perhaps  some  of  the  deserted  wigwams  yet  remained; 
and  the  upland,  like  the  salt  meadows,  presented  that 
app<  arance  of  cultivation  which  drew  the  white  man 
to  tin-  places  that  had  been  improved  in  some  measure 
by  the  natives  before  his  coming. 

Looking  southward,  the  planters  had  in  prospect*!! 
almost  unbroken  wilderness.  The  only  spot  between 
them  and  New  Amsterdam  where  Europeans  had 
\ct  attempted  to  establish  themselves  was  a  point  of 
land,  ten  miles  below,  known  to  the  Dutch  as  Ann's 
Hook.  Here,  eighteen  years  before,  the  famous 
Mother  Hutchinson  had  been  slain  by  the  Indians,  in 
one  of  their  risings  upon  the  Dutch.  This  point  had 
since  been  bought  by  Thomas  Fell,  of  Fairfield,  who 
was  now  endeavoring,  underauthority  of  Connecticut, 


to  form  a  settlement  there,  in  spite  of  Governor 
Stuy  vesant's  remonstrances.  Across  the  Sound,  which 
is  here  about  five  miles  wide,  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  were  already  in  great  part  possessed  by  the 
English.  Hempstead, '  just  opposite;  Oyster  Bay 
and  Huntington,  to  the  east,  had  been  settled  some 
years  before;  the  first  with  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 
themselves,  the  other  two  under  patent  from  the  New 
Haven  colony.  It  was  at  Hempstead  Harbor,  directly 
across  the  Sound,  that  the  dividing  line,  agreed  upon 
in  1(550,  between  the  Dutch  possessions  on  Long 
Island  and  those  of  the  English  terminated. 

Manussing  Island  •'  comprises  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  upland,  with  as  many  more  of  sedge  or  salt 
meadow.  The  first  business  of  the  settlers  was  to 
apportion  the  land  among  themselves  and  erect  some 
temporary  habitations.  A  home-lot  of  two  or  three 
acres  was  assigned  to  each.  These  lots  were  probably 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  the  houses  built  upon 
them  soon  presented  theappearance  of  a  small  village. 
The  first  houses  built  were  nothing  better  than  log 
cabins.  The  timber  was  cut  on  Peningo  Neck. 
More  comfortable  dwellings  soon  replaced  these, 
the  materials  being  brought  down  from  the  older 
settlements. 

The  island  village  took  the  name  of  Hastings. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  so  called  after 
the  famous  seaport  on  the  English  Channel.  And  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  some  one  at  least  of  the  settlers 
came  from  Sussex,  in  England.  Fart  of  the  mainland 
recci ved  this  appellation,  together  with  the  island. 
"'The  bounds  of  Hastings"  extended,  we  have  seen, 
about  as  far  north  on  Feningo  Neck  as  the  present 
village  of  Port  Chester.  But  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore any  improvements  were  attempted  in  this  direc- 
tion. For  two  or  three  years  certainly  the  planters 
confined  themselves  to  their  insular  home. 

The  three  purchasers  of  the  island,  Disbrow,  Coe 
and  Studwell,  were  soon  joined  by  other  adventurers, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  accompanied  by  them  at  the 
outset.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  plant- 
ers of  whom  we  have  any  record  as  belonging  to  the 
island  settlement  : 


Paler  Disbrow, 
John  Coo. 
Thomas  BtadweK 
John  Bmld. 
William  Odell. 
Richard  VowIm. 

Samuel  A 1 1 1 1 1 K - 
Hubert  Hudson. 


.lull  ii  Brondish. 
Frederick  Harmioson. 
Thoniaa  Applcbo. 
Philip  ffalpla 
Ueorge  t'lere. 
John  Jackson. 

Walter  Lain  . Liter. 


•The  moat  ilistant  point  of  land  to  bo  soon  from  Manuring  Island, 
looking  up  the  Sound,  is  Katun's  Nec  k.  Wont  of  this  point  is  Hunting- 
ton  Hay.    Oyster  Hay  is  the  next  inlet;  and  nearer  still  is  Hempstead 

Harbor. 

'Traces  of  several  dwellings  have  boon  found  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  w  hen' they  appear  to  have  formed  a  cluster,  a  feu  ro4| 
apart.  The  summer-house  on  Mrs.  Williajn  I'.  Van  Rensselaer's  grounds 
indicate!  aliout  the  spot  where  this  little  village  stood  Fifty  or  sixty 
year*  ago  the  walls  of  a  small  stone  house  were  still  to  biMBI  at  this 
end  of  the  island,  perha|wt  a  pari  of  the  ancient  house  of  Kiehard  Vowlee. 
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Two  other  names,  which  are  undecipherable,  stand 
connected  with  these,  making  seventeen  in  all.  The 
last  three  do  not  appear  until  the  third  year  of  the 
settlement.  The  others  may  not  improbably  have 
been  associated  with  it  from  the  first. 

Eight  of  these  names  are  permanently  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  settlement.  The  other  seven, 
in  the  list  given  above,  were  but  transient  members 
of  the  plantation.  Their  names  soon  disappear  from 
its  records.  Of  Samuel  Ailing,  Thomas  Applebe  and 
Frederick  Harminson  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
Robert  Hudson  was  living  at  Rye  some  years  later. 
George  Clere  remained  long  enough  to  obtain  a  home- 
lot  in  the  new  village,  on  the  main.  John  Jackson 
and  Walter  Lancaster  removed  to  the  town  of  East 
Chester,  New  York,  of  which  place  the  latter  became 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  leading  men. 

With  perhaps  one  exception,  the  settlers  were  Eng- 
lishmen by  birth,  and  doubtless,  also,  Puritans  in 
faith.  They  were,  most  of  them,  the  sons  of  men 
who  had  sought  refuge  on  these  shores,  among  the 
earliest  companies  of  emigrants  to  New  England. 
.There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  men 
capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  and  obligations 
of  civil  freedom.  Some  of  them  at  least  were  men  of 
religious  principle  and  conviction. 

The  earliest  document  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  these  times  is  a  declaration  of  their  purposes 
and  desires,  drawn  up  about  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise.  The  Restoration  had 
just  occurred  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  it  was  expected 
that  the  American  colonies  would  profess  their  alle- 
giance in  the  usual  form  of  an  address  and  petition. 
The  colonies  were  somewhat  slow  to  do  this.  Con- 
necticut, however,  was  the  first  to  offer  these  profes- 
sions of  submission.  The  address  of  the  General 
Court  at  Hartford  to  the  King  was  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up  on  the  14th  of  March,  1661.  It  had  prob- 
ably come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  settlers  at  Hast- 
ings. They  unite  in  expressing  their  concurrence  in 
that  address  ;  and  they  also  take  the  opportunity  to 
define  their  true  position  as  those  who,  though 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  "remote  from  other  places," 
are  loth  to  be  viewed  as  outlaws.  And  while  pro- 
claiming their  reverence  for  constituted  authority, 
they  reserve  their  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
iudgment.  They  will  yield  subjection  only  to  "  whole- 
some laws,  that  are  just  and  righteous,  according  to 
God  and  our  capableness  to  receive." 

"  Hastinc,  July  26  1662 

"Know  all  men  whom  this  may  concern  that  [we  the]  inhabitants  of 
Minnussing  Island  whose  n[ames  are  here]  vnder  writtne,  do  declare 
vnto  all  the  true  [th]  we  came  not  hither  to  live  withovt  government 
as  pr[etended,]  and  therfore  doe  proclayme  Charles  the  Second  ovr 
lawful  lord  and  king  :  and  doe  voluntaryly  submit  our  selves  and  all  ovr 
lands  that  we  have  bought  of  the  English  and  Indians:  vuder  his 
gratious  protection  :  anddo  expect  according  to  his  gratious  declaration  : 
unto  all  his  subjects  which  we  are  and  desiore  to  he  subject  to  all  his 
uolsom  lawes  that  are  jvst  and  Righteous  according  to  God  and  our 
capableness  to  receive:  where  unto  we  doe  subscribe. 


********  Peter  Disbbow, 

********  j0HN  (jof.) 

"  The  mark  of  The  mark  of  Thou  is  Su  ■  iu., 

Samuei.l  Allino,  The  mark  of  William  Odellx, 

"  The  mark  of 

Robert  Httsone, 

John  Bitoxmsn, 
"  The  mark  of 

Frederick  Harminsonk, 
"The  mark  of  Thomas  Aplebe." 

It  would  appear  from  the  language  of  this  docu- 
ment that  some  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon  the 
enterprise.  The  motive  of  these  planters  in  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  previous  settlements  had  been 
impugned.  Hence  their  declaration  that  they  "  catae 
not  hither  to  live  without  government."  There  is 
evidence,  too,  that  they  felt  themselves  in  danger 
from  lawless  and  disorderly  men,  who  were  but  too 
ready  to  join  a  new  adventure ;  for  at  the  same  time 
with  the  above  statement  the  settlers  drew  up  the 
following  compact,  which  they  signed  in  the  same 
manner : 

"We  do  agree  that  for  our  land  bought  on  the  inayu  land,  called  iu 
the  Indian  Peningoe,  and  in  English  the  Biaram  land,  lying  between 
the  aforesaid  Biaram  river  and  the  Blind  brook,  bounded  east  and 
west  with  these  two  rivers,  and  on  the  north  with  Westchester  path,  and 
on  the  south  with  (he  sea,  for  a  plantation,  and  the  name  of  the  town 
to  be  called  Hastings. 

"And  now  lastly  we  have  jointly  agreed  that  he  that  will  subscribe  to 
these  orders,  here  is  laud  for  him,  and  he  that  doth  refuse  to  subscribe 
hereunto  we  have  no  land  for  him.  Hastings,  July  26,  1662.  The 
planters  hands  to  these  orders. 

********  Robert  Hutson, 

********  John  Brondish, 

Sami  el  Allin,  Frederick  Harminson. 

Thomas  Applebe. 
"  August  11,  1662.    These  orders  made  by  the  purchasers  of  the  laud 
with  our  names. 

"  Peter  Disbrow,  John  Coe, 

Thomas  Stedwell,  Willi:  m  Odell." 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  maintain  good  order  in 
their  little  commonwealth,  the  settlers  were  anxious, 
as  they  had  good  reason  to  be,  about  their  political 
situation.  Great  uneasiness  was  now  felt  throughout 
New  England  regarding  the  designs  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Ring,  whose  restoration  the  colonies  reluctantly 
proclaimed,  was  thought  to  be  not  a  little  inclined  to 
curtail  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  across  the  sea,  and 
to  repress  the  spirit  of  independence  for  which  they 
were  already  becoming  noted.  Connecticut,  however, 
by  the  skillful  management  of  its  agent,  the  celebrated 
John  Winthrop,  had  obtained  a  royal  charter  confer- 
ring most  valuable  privileges:  constituting  that 
colony,  in  fact,  a  self-governing  State,  and  reaffirm- 
ing its  claims  to  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The 
General  Court  at  Hartford  hastened  to  apprise  the 
towns,  and  require  their  submission  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  Notice  even  was  sent,  to  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant's  great  displeasure,  as  far  as  Oostdorp,  or  W est- 
chester  village,  in  New  Netherland,  where  Connecti- 
cut men  had  settled  some  years  before  under  grants 
from  the  Dutch.  The  Hartford  government  informed 
them  that  by  the  terms  of  the  new  charter  they 
were  included   in  the  colony  limits,  and  enjoined 
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upon  them,  "  at  their  peril,"  to  send  deputies 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  very  same  messenger,  riding  "  post  haste  a 
to  the  Dutch  village,  who  turned  aside  from  his 
course  along  the  Westchester  Path,  as  he  reached 
Peningo  Neck,  and  came  down  to  the  little  island 
settlement  with  the  good  news  .of  the  charter. 
At  all  events,  a  message  of  like  import  reached  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings,  and  they  gladly  took  steps 
to  place  themselves  at  once  under  the  protection  of 
the  colony,  and  seek  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
fully  constituted  town.  A  meeting  was  called,  and 
Richard  Vowles  was  chosen  to  go  to  Fairfield,  and 
there  be  qualified  as  constable  for  the  plantation. 
Shortly  after,  the  settlers  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  General  Court : 

"  From  Hastinc,  the  1  mth  26  :  1603. 
"  Mien  Honxored  Sire.*, — Wee  the  inhabitance  of  the  towue  of  Hast- 
ing whose  names  are  heerrmler  writne  :  being  seted  upon  a  small  tract 
of  land  lying  betwixt  Grinwich  and  Westchester  :  which  land  wee  have 
bought  with  our  money  :  the  which  :  wee  understand  doth  lye  within 
your  patant :  and  where  a6  you  have  allredy  required  our  subjection  : 
as  his  majesties  subjects,  which  we  did  willingly  and  redily  imbrace 
and  according  tu  your  desiour :  we  sent  a  man  to  Fairfield,  who  haw 
there  takne  the  oathe  of  a  Constable:  we  have  now  made  choyse  of 
our  nayghbar  John  Bud  for  a  deputi  and  sent  him  up  to  your  Corte 
to  act  for  us  as  hee  shall  see  good  ;  it  is  our  desiour:  to  have  [some] 
settled  way  of  government  amongst  us :  and  therfore  we  do  crave  so 
much  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  honnorable  Cort  :  that  whether  they  do 
make  us  a  constable  or  ancy  other  offesere  that  they  would  give  him 
puvr  to  grant  a  warrant  in  case  of  need  because  we  be  som  what  re- 
mote from  other  places  :  thus  leaving  it  to  yovr  win  and  judicious  con- 
sideration we  remayn  yours  to  command  : 

k  "  Peter  Disbrow 
"Bii  harii  Keowlks 
"  g bo  hoi  c'lere 

"  I'HILII'  GaI.I'INE 

"  John  Coe 
"  William  Odei.l 
"  John  Bronhio 
"John  Jaoson 
"  Thomas  Stedwell 
"  This  is  ouer  desier  his  mark 

In  the  name  of  "  Walter  Lancaster 

the  Best.  1  his  mark." 

The  modest  request  of  the  men  of  Hastings  was 
granted,  after  some  delay.  At  the  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  Hartford,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1663,— 

"Ln'John  Bud  "makes  his  appearance,  and  "is  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  for  the  Town  of  Hastings, 
and  is  inuested  with  Magistraticall  power  within  the 
limits  of  that  Town."  Moreover,  "  Rich  :  Vowles  is 
appoynted  Constable  for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and 
Mr.  Hud  is  to  give  him  his  oath." 

Connecticut  at  the  same  time  reasserted  its  claim 
to  the  territory  west  of  this  place,  the  General  Court 
declaring  that  "  all  the  land  between  lies/  Chester  and 
Stamford  doth  belong  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut." 

Budd  and  Vowles  had  both  been  admitted,  the 
year  before,  to  the  privileges  of  freemen;  the  former 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Southold,  and  the  latter  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Greenwich.  Perhaps  Hastings,  which 
had  not  yet  been  recognized  its  a  plantation,  was  at 
that  date  considered  to  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the 
latter  tow  n. 


The  little  village  now  rejoiced  in  something  like  a 
well-ordered  social  state.  It  had  a  magistrate  "  com- 
missionated  to  grant  warrants,"  and  also  in  case  of 
need  "  to  marry  persons."  It  had  a  grave  and  discreet 
constable,  with  full  power  to  apprehend  .  .  . 

"Such  as  are  ouertaken  with  drinke,  swearing,  Sab- 
boath  breaking,  slighting  of  the  ordinances,  lying, 
vagrant  persons,  or  any  other  that  shall  offend  in  any 
of  these." 

With  these  safeguards  and  immunities,  the  settlers 
remained  for  another  year  or  two  upon  their  island. 
Meanwhile,  however,  certain  changes  had  been  going 
on,  betokening  the  removal  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  inhabitants  from  the  island  to  the  main.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  1663,  the  four  purchasers — 
Disbrow,  Coe,  Stedwell  and  Budd — by  a  deed  of  sale 
conveyed  the  island,  together  with  the  land  on  the 
main,  to  the  following  planters:  Samuel  Allen, 
Richard  Vowles,  Philip  Galpin,  Thomas  Applebe, 
William  Odell,  John  Brondig  and  John  Coe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  transfer,  the  planters 
were  to  pay  forty  shillings  a  lot,  in  cattle  or  corn, 
between  the  above  date  and  the  month  of  January, 
ensuing. 

Settlement  ox  the  Mainland — The  Village 
ok  Rye. — It  was  not  until  two  or  three  years  after 
their  arrival  that  the  settlers  made  an  attempt  to 
occupy  the  mainland  opposite  Manussing  Island. 
About  1(>(>4  the  colony  was  joined  by  several  new 
families.  The  names  of  Thomas  and  Hachaliah 
Browne,  George  Lane,  George  Kuirl'en,  Stephen 
Sherwood  and  Timothy  Knap  first  appear  about  this 
time.  In  September  of  the  same  year  New  Amster- 
dam was  surrendered  to  the  English,  who  soon  made 

themselves  masters 
of  the  entire  pro- 
vince. Those  who 
had  hesitated  to  set- 
tle on  the  territory 
claimed  by  the 
Dutch  now  came 
forward.  Among 
them,  no  doubt, 
were  the  families 
referred  to.  There 
was  no  room  for 
the  new-comers  on  the  island,  and  so  they  were 
given  lands  on  the  coast.  The  first  houses  were 
built  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ford  at  the 
southern  end  of  Manussing  Island.  Hachaliah 
Browne — according  to  a  family  tradition- — built  his 
first  house  on  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  beach, 
in  a  field  now  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  New- 
berry Halsted.  Others  settled  near  by.  "  Burying 
Hill,"  an  elevated  point  of  land  beautifully  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  beach,  was  doubtless 
occupied  very  early  as  a  building  spot.  These 
houses  formed  a  suburb,  so  to  speak,  of  the  village 
on  the  island.    In  later  years  the  island  was  known 
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as  "  The  Old  Town."  The  road  leading  to  the  beach 
was  anciently  known  as  "  y1'  highway  that  goeth  to  ye 
Old  Town  Plat." 

One  of  the  first  buildings  erected  on  the  highway 
was  the  mill,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  creek  or 
at  the  mouth  of  Blind  Brook,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Peningo  Neck,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  beach. 
John  Budd  was  the  proprietor.  The  spot  where  the 
mill  stood,  on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook  Creek,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  over  which  the  cross- 
road from  Milton  to  the  post  road  passes,  is  still 
pointed  out.  Traces  of  the  mill  were  to  be  seen 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  and  part 
of  the  dam  still  remains  and  forms  the  road-bed. 

By  the  year  1665,  therefore,  two  infant  settlements 
had  sprung  up  within  "  the  bounds  of  Hastings," — 
one  on  the  island,  the  other  on  the  shore  of  Peningo 
Neck,  stretching  across  to  Blind  Brook.  The  latter 
had  already  begun  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Rye, 
given  presumably  in  honor  of 
Thomas  and  Hachaliah  Browne. 
They  were  the  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Browne,  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
from  Rye,  in  Sussex  County,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1632.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  names  of  two  neighboring 
seaports  on  the  English  coast,  Rye 
and  Hastings,  should  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  Peningo  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1665,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  passed 
an  act  merging  these  settlements 
under  the  name  which  the  town  has 
borne  ever  since.  The  act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  Villages  of  Hastings 
and  Rye  shall  be  for  the  future  conioyned  and 

make  one  Plantation, and  that  it  shall  be  called  by  the  appellation  of 
Rye." 

At  the  following  session  of  the  General  Court  Mr. 
Lawes  and  Lieutenant  Richard  Olmsted  were  ap- 
pointed to  view  the  lands  appertaining  to  Hastings 
and  Rye,  "to  see  what  there  is  that  may  be  sutable 
for  a  plantation  and  to  make  returne  to  the  Court  at 
the  next  session."  There  is  no  record  of  any  such 
"returne,"  but  it  was  probably  favorable,  for  Rye  was 
now  enrolled  as  a  town,  bearing  its  portion  of  the 
public  charge. 

Within  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  village  on 
Manussing  Island  became  extinct.  The  location  on 
the  mainland  was  more  favorable,  and  the  settlers, 
with  a  single  exception,  removed  to  Rye.  Philip 
Galpin  alone  objected  to  this  change.  He  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  island  and  felt  sorely  aggrieved 
that  his  neighbors  should  do  so.  He  accordingly 
petitioned  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  that  they 
be  restrained  from  departing.    On  the  11th  of  May, 


1671,  the  magistrates  decided  that  Galpin  was  not 
"oppressed  "  by  the  removal,  as  alleged,  and  advised 
him  to  comply  with  his  neighbors  and  remove  with 
them.  A  few  planters  besides  Galpin  remained,  not- 
withstanding the  general  migration.  As  late  as  the 
year  1720  the  island  had  a  population  sufficiently 
large  to  claim  the  right  to  erect  a  pound.  The  Coes, 
Sherwoods  and  Vowles  were  the  principal  owners  in 
1707,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century  the 
families  of  Fowler,  Carpenter,  Dusenberry  and 
Haviland  appear  as  the  owners. 

The  new  town-plot  lay  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Neck, 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  Blind  Brook.  The  present 
Milton  road  was  the  village  street,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  home-lots  of  the  settlers  were  laid  out. 
The  Field  Fence  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vil- 
lage. This  inclosure  began  where  Grace  Church  Street 
now  begins  and  stretched  across  the  Neck  from  Blind 
Brook  to  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  James  H.  Titus. 


RYE,  IN  SUSSEX  COUNTY,  ENGLAND. 

Somewhere,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
spot  where  the  district  school-house  long  stood, 
north  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  the  Field  Gate. 
The  home-lots,  which  commenced  here,  were  gener- 
ally of  two  or  three  acres  each.  Some  are  repre- 
sented as  to  size  and  position  by  the  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Bell,  Ennis,  Budd  and  others,  near  the 
Episcopal  Church.  They  extended  down  the  street 
as  far  as  the  road  leading  to  the  beach.  The  lots  on 
the  west  side  ran  across  to  Blind  Brook ;  those  on  the 
east  side  reached  back  to  the  "  town-field."  The 
town  field  was  the  tract  in  the  rear  of  the  home-lots 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Milton  road.  It  comprised 
the  whole  space  between  Grace  Church  Street  on  the 
north  and  Milton  on  the  south.  This  area  is  now 
covered  by  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Greacen,  Anderson, 
Downing  and  others.  Here  was  the  common  pasture- 
ground  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  set- 
tlers, however,  had  their  meadow  lots  within  this 
tract ;  and  in  after-years  the  whole  of  the  town-field 
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was  by  degrees  apportioned  among  the  proprietors 
till  nothing  remained  of  the  "  commons."  A  part  of 
the  town-plot  was  known  in  early  times  as  "The 
Pterins."  This  name  belonged  to  the  level  grounds 
bordering  on  Blind  Brook,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
village,  and  extending  from  the  present  stone  bridge 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  railway  station.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  tract  may  have  been  originally 
cleared  and  improved  by  the  Indians,  thus  offering  a 
favorable  spot  for  the  site  of  a  new  plantation.  The 
home-lots  on  The  Plains  appear  to  have  been  held  as 
the  choicest  part  of  the  village  grounds.  They 
fronted  on  the  street,  or  Milton  road,  and  back  to  the 
brook,  the  post  road,  which  now  passes  through  the 
village,  not  having  been  opened  as  yet. 
,  The  houses  erected  were  not  mere  temporary 
structures,  as  on  Manussing  Island,  but  solid  build- 
ings of  wood  or  stone,  some  of  which  have  lasted 
until  our  own  day.  They  were  long,  narrow  structures, 
entered  from  the  side,  and  stood  with  gable  end  close 
upon  the  road  and  huge  chimney  projecting  at  the 
rear.  Each  dwelling  generally  contained  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor — a  kitchen  and  a  "best  room" — 
with  sleeping  apartments  in  the  loft. 

From  the  town  records  and  a  few  remaining  ves- 
tiges of  olden  time  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  village  as  it  was  constituted  two  centuries  ago. 
The  mill  stood  a  little  way  back  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  street.  John  Budd  was  now  dead,  but  his  son- 
in-law,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Horton,  was  the  proprietor. 
His  house  stood  near  by  the  mill.  In  the  same  vicin- 
ity were  the  houses  of  George  Lane,  Jacob  Pearce, 
Robert  Bloomer  and  others.  Higher  up  the  street, on 
the  left  hand,  along  the  bank  of  the  brook  or  creek, 
lived  William  Odell,  John  Ogden,  Jonathan  Vowles, 
John  Budd,  Jr.,  and  George  Kniflin.  Traces  of  some 
of  these  houses  have  been  seen  by  persons  still  living. 
On  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  the  beach  was 
the  house  of  Timothy  Knap.  Beyond,  on  a  knoll  di- 
rectly south  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Cowles,  stood  the  homestead  of  the  Purdy  family.  The 
late  residence  of  Hachaliah  Brown,  now  owned  by 
the  estate  of  C.  V.  Anderson,  occupies,  it  is  believed, 
the  spot  where  his  ancestor,  of  the  same  name,  settled. 
Opposite  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Budd,  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  John  Boyd.  The  church  itself  stands  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  "  Mr.  Collier's  lot."  The  old  stone 
tavern,  removed  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  known  as  "Van  Sicklen's,"  was  undoubtedly 
built  at  a  very  early  day.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
for  a  time  the  home  of  Peter  Disbrow.  Here  Mr. 
Isaac  Denham,  son  of  the  first  minister  of  Rye,  lived 
afterwards. 

For  several  years  the  settlers  did  not  venture  into  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  Field  Fence.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  few  houses  were  built  a  little  way  beyond  this 
boundary.  Where  the  Penficld  House,  as  it  was  for- 
mer!) called  (owned  lately  by  Mr.  I  >.  II.  Mead),  stands 


now,  Peter  Brown,  a  son  of  the  first  Hachaliah  Brown, 
lived.  On  the  opposite  corner,  and  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  now  stands,  was  "  George  Lane's 
old  house-lot."  Above  this,  in  the  block  bounded  by 
the  post  road  and  Purchase  Street,  were  the  home-lots 
of  John  Banks,  John  Brondige,  Joseph  Purdy  and 
others.  Nearly  opposite  Park  Institute  stood  the 
homestead  of  Thomas  Merritt,  Sr.,  mentioned  as  early 
as  1688.  The  parsonage,  or  minister's  house,  occupied 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  "  parsonage  lot,"  a  tract 
of  land  including  between  three  or  four  acres,  on 
Blind  Brook,  south  of  the  house  owned  by  the  family 
of  the  late  David  H.  Mead.  Here  resided  Mr.  Thomas 
Denham  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  There  was 
no  meeting-house,  and  the  little  congregation  met  in 
private  dwellings,  notably  in  that  of  Timothy  Knap, 
to  whom  the  town  awarded  forty  shillings  in  1682, 
"for  the  liberty  of  his  house  to  meet  in,  and  for 
beating  of  the  drum  for  the  time  past." 

Serious  differences  as  to  the  tenure  of  lands  appear 
to  have  arisen  among  the  people  of  Rye  at  an  early 
day.  In  the  act  by  which  the  town  was  constituted, 
May  11,  166">,  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Lawes 
and  John  Hanks,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  desired  and 
appointed  to  take  paines  to  goe  down  to  settle  and 
issue  such  differences  as  may  be  disturbeing  to  ye  in- 
habitants of  those  Villages  of  Hastings  and  Rye." 
The  differences,  however,  continued  unhealed,  and,  in 
1(568,  the  inhabitants  of  Rye  and  one  Richard  Bullard 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  interpose.  On  the 
8th  of  October  the  court  appointed  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard Olmsted,  Thomas  Pitch  and  John  Holly  to  go  to 
Rye  speedily  and  endeavor  to  compose  the  differences 
•'respecting  land  or  other  matters."  The  dispute 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  title  to  the  lands  in 
Blldd'a  Neck  was  held  by  John  Budd,  who  assumed 
the  right  to  settle  people  upon  them  "  Extreamely 
prejuditiall  to  the  towne,  without  the  towne's  appro- 
bation," to  quote  the  language  of  the  petition.  The 
petitioners  therefore  prayed  that  the  neck  of  the  land 
be  delivered  to  the  town  upon  payment  to  Budd  "  by 
Indian  purchases,  with  interest,  he  abating  for  what 
land  he  hath  sold  if  not  prejuditiall  to  the  towne." 
The  signers  of  the  petition  were  Peter  Disbrow,  Kit-h- 
ard Vowles,  Timothy  Knapp,  William  Woodhull, 
John  Brondig,  Thomas  Browne,  Robert  Bloomer, 
Stephen  Sherwood,  George  Lane.  The  elfort  to  "  com- 
pose" the  differences,  made  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court,  was  evi- 
dently a  failure  ;  for,  in  May,  1671,  a  larger  committee 
v Captain  Nathan  Gold,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitch,  Mr.  Holly, 
Lieutenant  Richard  Olmstead  and  Mr.  John  Barr) 
was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  and  also  to  secure 
a  minister  to  settle  among  the  people  of  Rye.  This 
mission  also  seems  to  have  been  without  result ;  for, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1672,  the  court  "order  that 
Mr.  Bird  (Budd)  and  those  of  Rye  that  have  impro- 
priated the  lands  of  Rye  to  themselves,  shall  appeare 
at  the  General!  Court  in  May  next,  to  make  appeare 
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their  right,  for  then  the  Court  intends  to  setle  those 
lands  according  to  righteousness,  that  so  a  plantation 
may  be  encouraged,  and  plantation  worke  may  go  for- 
ward to  better  satisfaction  than  formerly."  The  per- 
son thus  summoned  to  Hartford  was  John  Budd,  Jr., 
his  father  having  died  in  1670.  What  was  done  in  his 
case  does  not  appear  from  the  records,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  lands. 
Budd's  Neck  was  incorporated  into  the  town  of  Rye, 
while  the  claims  of  Mr.  Budd  as  proprietor  were  al- 
lowed. There  is  no  evidence  that  a  distinct  patent 
for  the  tract  was  obtained  from  Connecticut;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1720  that  Joseph  Budd,  grand- 
son of  the  first  purchaser,  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
lands  from  the  government  of  the  province  of  New 
York. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning 
Budd's  Neck,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  unques- 
tioned. Local  officers  were  some- 
times appointed  specifically  for  the 
"  east  side  of  Blind  Brook  "  and  the 
"  west  side." 

Early  in  July,  1675,  the  settlers 
at  Rye  received  intelligence  of  the 
Indian  outbreak  that  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  bloody  con- 
flict known  as  "King  Philip's  War.' 
It  reached  them  by  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  colony, 
which  was  read  at  a  meeting  called 
by  Joseph  Horton,  Thomas  Browne 
and  John  Brondig.  Rye  was  too 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict to  be  in  immediate  danger,  but 
great  alarm  no  doubt  was  felt.  The 
fidelity  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
was  doubted,  and  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  provide  against  attack  from 
that  quarter.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1676, 
Thomas  Lyon  and  Thomas  Browne  were  appointed  in 
town-meeting  to  choose  a  house  or  place  to  be  forti- 
fied for  the  safety  of  the  town.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  young  men  who  should  come  into  the  fortifi- 
cation, and  remained  during  the  troubles,  were  to  have 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  undivided  lands,  "pro- 
vided they  be  such  as  the  town  approve."  The  "  for- 
tified place ''  was  undoubtedly  the  old  stone  house 
known  as  "  Van  Sicklin's,"  which  has  only  disap- 
peared in  recent  years.  As  the  Indians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood did  not  rise,  the  townsmen  had  no  occasion 
to  use  it  for  purposes  of  defense.  It  was  torn  down 
in  18G8,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  having 
bought  the  place  for  a  parsonage.  An  inner  wall  was 
discovered,  which  had  evidently  been  constructed  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  house  itself  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  substantial  structures  of  the  olden 
time.  The  walls  were  hollow  and  of  great  thickness. 
The  beams  supporting  the   floors  measured  eight 


inches  square.  All  the  wood  used  was  oak,  hewn 
with  the  axe;  the  rafters  were  " tenoned  into  plate," 
without  the  use  of  nails,  and  the  timber  supporting 
the  mantel  in  each  of  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  was  twelve  feet  and  a  half  long  and  fourteen  by 
nineteen  inches  thick.  The  old  fort  stood  directly 
south  of  the  present  Methodist  parsonage,  and  consid- 
erably nearer  to  the  road.  It  measured  twenty-four 
feet  in  width  and  forty  in  length.  The  main  entrance 
in  olden  times  was  at  the  south  side. 

Alarm  from  another  quarter  was  caused,  in  July, 
1673,  by  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  Dutch 
vessels  in  New  York  Bay.  England  was  then  al  war 
with  Holland,  and  it  was  feared  the  Dutch  would  at- 
tempt to  recapture  their  North  American  possessions. 
They  actually  took  New  York  and  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  colony.    Connecticut  prepared 
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for  war  and  Rye,  as  a  border  town,  became  a  point  of 
excitement  and  danger.  On  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  enemy,  it  was  expressly  excused  from  the  re- 
quirement to  raise  men  and  arms.  The  adjoining 
town,  Mamaroneck,  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  The 
people  of  Rye  remained  firm.  One  of  their  leading 
men,  Mr.  John  Banks,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
events  which  followed,  being  selected  by  the  General 
Court  as  a  messenger  to  the  Dutch  commander  at 
New  York.  In  December  Rye  united  with  Stamford 
and  Greenwich  in  petitioning  the  General  Court  in 
Boston  for  help.  The  war-cloud  was  finally  dispelled 
by  the  news  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  Provinces,  only  to  reappear  again  in  1690, 
when  the  French,  having  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land, attempted  to  conquer  the  province  of  New 
York. 

Among  the  Connecticut  volunteers  who  took  part 
on  the  English  side,  were  some  from  Rye.  In  a  "  list 
of  soldiers  for  yc  Expedition  of  Albany,"  who  left 
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Fort  William  on  the  2d  of  April,  1689,  occur  the 
names  of  Jacob  Pearce,  Richard  Walters,  Jonas 
Stevens  and  John  Bassett,  all  "of  Rye,"  together 
with  others  that  arc  not  so  designated,  hut  are  recog- 
nizable as  persons  from  this  town  :  John  Boyd,  Philip 
Travis,  Philip  Galpin. 

For  the  first  twenty  years,  1660-80,  the  settlers 
seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  Peningo  Neck, 
although  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  had  secured 
to  them  all  the  lands  between  By  ram  River  and 
Blind  Brook,  for  a  distance  of  "six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  sea."  Peningo  Neck  was  also  known  as 
"  the  Purchase  of  the  Eighteen."  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  tract  south  of  Westchester  Path,  or  the 
mouth  of  Byram  River.  These  were  "  the  bounds  of 
Hastings,  "  afterward  known  as  "the  first  Purchase 
of  Peningo  Neck,"  and  within  this  tract  the  first  di- 
visions appear  to  have  related  to  the  lands  "  in  the 
Field."  Here,  new  home-lots  of  two  or  three  acres 
each,  and  "  new  meadow-lots"  often  acres  each,  were 

distributed  among 
.:[.  ^-f.  :.  the  proprietors  out 

'  of  the  common  land.- 

v?s?Hf^:i "within  the  fence" 
which  ran  from  Blind 
Brook  to  the  nearest 
inlet  of  the  Sound, 
along  the  present 
line  of  (irace  Church 
Street.  There  was, 
very  early,  a  division 
of  lands  in  the  Long 
Swamp,  lying  hack 
of  the  town-lots  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side 
of  the  "  street,"  or 
Milton  road.  It  ran 
through  part  of  the 
farms,  in  recent 
years,  of  Messrs.  Halsted,  Greacen  and  Anderson.  Its 
soil  was  rich,  req oiling  little  improvement,  and  could 
be  made  to  produce  the  rank  meadow  grass  which  was 
needed  for  the  cattle.  With  the  clearing  of  forests  and 
decrease  of  streams,  the  swamps  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished, ami  in  most  places  wholly  disappeared.  About 
1670,  there  was  a  division  of  the  lands  on  "  Wolf-pit 
Ridge  "  or  Plain.  This  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  Pttlpti  Plain.  It  designated  the  high  lands  on  the 
road  to  Port  Chester.  The  lands  beyond  this  re- 
mained undivided  till  1702.  In  that  year  there  was 
a  division  of  "building  lots  lying  by  the  country 
road  below  the  Steep  Hollow."  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  beautiful  glen  that  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  to  Port  Chester.  In  1678  the  first  divi- 
sion of  lands  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  (irace 
Church  Street  occurred.  These  were  called  the  Has- 
sock Meadow  lots,  and  consisted  of  about  ten  acres 
each.  In  this  division,  George  Kniflin  received  an 
allotment  of  land  which  has  continued  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  his  descendants  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  division  of  lands  on  "  Barton's  Neck  "  began 
about  1678.  This  was  an  important  part  of  the  terri- 
tory comprehended  in  the  first  purchase  on  Peningo 
Neck.  The  name,  however,  is  entirely  obsolete.  The 
"  Neck  "  comprised  all  the  lands  now  bordering  on 
Grace  Church  Street,  north  of  the  road  leading  to 
Manussing  Island,  as  far  as  the  brook  and  inlet  above 
Dr.  Wands'  house,  near  Port  Chester.  It  included, 
therefore,  the  lands  owned,  of  late  years,  by  Messrs. 
Titus  and  Brooks,  the  Provost  estate  and  others,  end- 
ing with  what  is  now  Lyon's  Point.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  tract  was  Hassock  Meadow  Brook, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  valley  behind  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Sniffin.  The  tract  was  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  lay  just  outside  the  "  Field  Fence,"  along 
the  shore  of  the  Sound.  In  the  first  division  (1678) 
each  proprietor  of  Peningo  Neck  received  a  share  of 
the  land,  about  six  or  eight  acres  each.  New  allot- 
ments were  made  down  to  1723.  The  first  farms  in 
Rye  had  their  origin  here,  the  allotments  being  so 
arranged  that  each  proprietor  came  in  time  to  have  a 
considerable  portion  of  laud,  not  in  scattered  par- 
cels, but  in  contiguous  parts.  Gradually,  as  in  the 
Field,  the  lands  became  absorbed  by  purchase,  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  proprietors.  Chief  among  them  was 
John  Merrit,  who,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  had  ac- 
quired most  of  the  upper  part  of  Barton's  Neck,  and 
from  whom  this  part  received  the  name  it  bore  for 
perhaps  i  hundred  years,  of  Merrit's  Point.  The 
Sherwoods,  Coes  and  Ogdeus  also  owned  large  portions 
of  land  here.  Grace  Church  Street  was  not  laid  out 
through  this  tract  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. There  was  a  path  or  "  drift-way  "  leading  to  the 
lots  before  this.  But  in  1701  the  town  appointed  Jona- 
than Vowlcs,  John  Merrit,  Sr.,  and  Deliverance 
Brown,  Sr.,  "  to  mark  the  road  upon  Barton's  Neck 
and  the  highway  down  unto  the  salt  water.''  This, 
undoubtedly,  was  Grace  Church  Street,  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  we  do  not  meet  with  until  1736.  The 
lower  part  of  this  street,  below  the  corner  of  the  road 
leading  to  Manussing  Island,  originated  in  a  path 
along  the  line  of  the  Field  Fence. 

By  the  year  1680  the  number  of  settlers  had  in- 
creased to  forty-nine  or  fifty,  and  the  lands  north  of 
the  bounds  of  Hastings,  between  Blind  Brook  and 
Byram  River,  extending  back  into  the  country  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  Sound,  were  beginning  to  be  oc- 
cupied. In  1678  a  distribution  of  land,  in  lots  of 
eighteen  acres  each,  was  made  along  the  eastern  line 
or  Byram  River.  This  region  became  known  as  By- 
ram Ridge.  The  allotments  began  apparently  at  the 
lower  end  of  King  Street,  in  the  present  village  of 
Port  Chester,  and  extended  along  the  western  side  of 
Byram  River.  They  stretched  across  the  colony  line, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river.  King  Street 
is  first  alluded  to  in  1681,  as  a  road  laid  out  through 
this  tract.    New  distributions  were  made  from  time 
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to  time,  until  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  ridge  as  far 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town  was  divided 
up.  About  the  time  of  the  first  allotment  a  bargain 
was  made  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  tract  on  the  west.  It  was  really  included 
in  the  second  purchase,  but  was  claimed  by  an  Indian 
chief,  known  as  Lame  Will  or  Limping  Will,  whom 
the  settlers  found  it  expedient  to  satisfy.  It  now  i 
constitutes  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Rye,  or 
all  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  above  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Port  Chester,  and  is  known  as  Lame  Will's 
Purchase.  The  purchase  was  effected  in  the  fall  of  1680 
by  Robert  Bloomer,  Hachaliah  Browne  and  Thomas 
Merritt.  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  Peningo  Neck. 
The  tract  was  called  by  the  Indians  Eaukecaupacuson, 
and  by  the  English  Hog-Pen  Ridge.  It  commenced 
at  a  point  where  the  "branch"  of  Blind  Brook  joins 
the  main  stream.  From  thence  the  southern  bound- 
ary ran  eastward  to  "  the  old  marked  trees  "  at  "  the 
Great  Swamp.''  Northward  it  extended  along  Blind 
Brook  to  certain  other  marked  trees,  where  the  line 
now  divides  the  town  of  Rye  from  that  of  North  Cas- 
tle. A  few  weeks  after  the  purchase  of  this  tract  the 
town,  November  28,  1680,  appointed  Peter  Disbrow, 
together  with  the  three  men  previously  sent,  "  for  to 
go  with  the  Indians  to  view  some  land  lying  between 
the  Blind  Brook  and  Byram  River,  and  to  make  a 
thorow  bargain  with  them  if  they  shall  see  it  best." 
Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  final  action  was 
taken.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1681,  however,  Lame 
Will,  for  the  consideration  of  "  three  coats  received," 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rye  a  tract  of  land  "  be- 
tween Byram  river  and  the  Blind  brook,"  or 
"  Honge, "  apparently  lying  north  of  the  preceding 
purchase,  and  within  the  present  limits  of  North 
Castle. 

The  lands  comprised  in  Will's  purchases,  along 
Blind  Brook,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  divided  and 
improved  until  long  after  those  on  Byram  Ridge. 
There  was  a  manifest  reluctance  still  to  spread  into 
the  interior,  and  a  strong  preference  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  shore  and  river,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  older  Connecticut  settlements.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  those  lands  were  mostly 
appropriated,  and  many  of  them  cleared  and  partly 
cultivated,  before  much  advance  was  made  into  the 
forests  lying  immediately  to  the  north.  Twenty 
years  after  the  first  purchase  on  Byram  Ridge,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1699-1700,  the  town  selected  Lieutenant  Hor- 
ton,  Benjamin  Horton,  Joseph  Purdy,  Justice  Brown, 
Sergeant  Merritt  and  John  Stoakham  to  lay  out  the 
White  Plains  Purchase  and  Lame  Will's  two  pur- 
chases. But  Lame  Will's  Purchase  was  not  actual  In- 
laid out  until  ten  years  later.  In  the  meantime  the 
town,  at  a  meeting  held  in  January,  1699-1700,  made 
an  offer  to  all  who  desired  lands,  to  give  them  free 
use  of  lands  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  appointed 
Hachaliah  Browne  and  George  Lane,  Sr.,  "  to  make 
out  the  lands  to  any  person  that  shall  take  them  up 
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as  aforesaid."  Under  this  act  land  was  taken  by 
several  individuals  in  the  yet  undivided  tract  of 
Will's  Purchase.  Robert  Bloomer,  in  1701,  took  five 
acres,  "  lying  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Hog-pen 
Ridge,  being  near  the  lower  falls  of  Blind  Hrook." 
Here  was  located  the  mill  long  known  by  his  name. 
In  1707  "  the  town  granted  unto  Robert  Bloomer,  Jr., 
the  stream  of  Blind  brook  at  the  falls  of  the  said 
brook  to  erect  a  mill  or  mills,  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  Said  Bloomer  does  accomplish  the  said  mill 
within  the  space  of  ten  years,  but  if  not,  the  stream  to 
return  unto  the  town  again."  On  the  11th  of  April, 
1799,  "the  lots  laid  out  in  Will's  purchases  were 
drawn  for."  Each  allotment  was  of  thirty-eight  acres. 
On  the  18th  of  February,  171.1,  "  the  second  division 
of  lots  laid  out  in  Lame  Will's  two  purchases"  oc- 
curred. These  were  situated  higher  up  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  colony  line.  A  third  draught  of  seven- 
acre  lots  followed.  The  proprietors  of  Will's  pur- 
chases numbered  thirty-four.  The  list  comprises  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  Peningo  Neck, 
who  were  evidently  interested  in  both  these  acquisi- 
tions. But  the  companies  were  quite  distinct ;  and 
there  were  several  of  the  proprietors  of  the  more  re- 
cent purchases  who  had  no  rights  among  those  of  the 
former.  Occasionally,  it  seems,  they  met  together 
to  consult  upon  matters  of  common  interest.   Thus, — 

"At  a  meeting  held  in  Rye  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Neck  of  Ape- 
quamas  and  Peningo  Neck  and  the  purchasers  of  the  White  Plaines  and 
Will's  purchasers,  June  the  15th,  171.5,  Justice  Browne,  David  Ogden, 
Justice  John  Hoyt,  Richard  Ogden,  Samuel  Purdy,  Georgo  Lane,  Jr., 
are  chosen  to  take  the  care  and  the  whole  management  of  surveying  the 
town's  bounds  of  their  lauds  to  the  best  of  their  discretion,  and  to  call 
out  any  person  or  persons  in  managing  of  the  same." 

The  "  layers  out "  were  chosen  from  among  those 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  business,  and  among  the  per- 
sons thus  selected,  the  names  of  Isaac  Denham,  John 
Brondig  and  the  justices,  Deliverance  Brown  and 
Joseph  Purdy,  most  frequently  occur.  For  discharg- 
ing their  duties  they  received,  as  their  compensation, 
an  additional  allotment  of  land. 

There  was  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  lower  part 
of  "  Will's  first  purchase,"  but  not  included  in  it, 
which  was  held  by  the  proprietors  of  Peningo  Neck. 
This  was  the  tract  between  Blind  Brook  and  the 
Ridge  road,  south  of  the  road  to  Park's  Mill.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  tract  was  called  Brush  Ridge 
and  the  upper  part  Branch  Ridge.  The  former  was 
divided  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  division  of 
Will's  Purchase;  the  latter  in  1713.  Samuel  Brown, 
son  of  Deliverance,  bought  up  a  considerable  part 
of  the  land  on  both  ridges,  a  few  years  after  the 
division,  and  thus  procured  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres,  on  which  he  resided. 

The  title  to  the  lands  in  the  town  of  Rye  was  vested 
in  a  corporation  known  as  the  "  Proprietors,"  an  in- 
stitution not  peculiar  to  the  town  itself,  but  known 
also  to  many  other  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  also  in 
Massachusetts.  Usually  the  settlers,  before  starting 
for  their  intended  location,  would  enter  into  a  written 
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agreement,  after  which  they  would  send  an  agent  or 
committee  ahead  to  purchase  land  from  the  Indians. 
The  bargain  having  been  effected,  they  would  make 
application  to  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  for 
confirmation  of  their  title.  This  request  was  generally 
granted,  and  the  company  became  a  corporation  of 
proprietors.  The  corporation  owned  the  land  as 
tenants  in  common  until  it  should  be  divided  and 
assigned  for  individual  occupation.  Every  member 
of  the  company  was  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of  land 
for  immediate  use.  He  also  possessed  a  right  or  share 
in  the  undivided  or  common  lands,  by  which  he  could 
claim  his  portion  of  any  part  of  them  that  might  be 
distributed  at  any  time.  These  were  called  Proprietors' 
Rights,  and  were  handed  down,  in  most  cases,  from 
father  to  son,  as  valuable  privileges.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  proprietor  would  sell  his  right  in  the  un- 
divided lands  to  a  new-comer  in  the  settlement,  who 
would  thus  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  an  original 
member.  More  frequently  the  proprietor  would  sell 
a  part  of  his  proprietary  right,  and  then  the  new 
member  would  become  joint  owner  with  the  seller 
in  any  lands  that  might  fall  to  him  in  future. 

The  original  proprietors  in  Rye  were  Peter  Dis- 
brow,  John  Coe  and  Thomas  Stedwell,  with  whom 
were  afterwards  associated  John  Budd  and  William 
Odell.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1663,  Disbrow,  Coe, 
Stedwell  and  Budd  conveyed  the  island,  together  with 
the  mainland  which  they  had  purchased,  to  a  body  of 
seven  planters, — Samuel  Ailing,  Richard  Vowles, 
Philip  Galpin,  Thomas  Applebe,  William  Odell,  John 
Brondig  and  John  Coe. 

The  four  grantors,  no  doubt,  retained  their  personal 
interest  in  the  property  thus  conveyed,  so  that  the 
new  body  of  proprietors  consisted  of  eleven  persons. 
Another  was  probably  added  before  long,  making 
twelve,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  original  number 
of  the  company  afterwards  designated  as  "  The 
Eighteen  Proprietors  of  Peningo  Neck."  About  1690 
the  list  of  proprietors  comprised,  it  is  thought,  the 
following  names  :  Peter  Disbrow,  John  Coe,  Thomas 
Stedwell,  George  Kniffin,  John  Brondig,  William 
Odell,  Richard  Vowles,  John  Ogden,  Philip  Galpin, 
Jacob  Pierce,  George  Lane,  Isaac  Sherwood,  John 
Banks,  John  Purdy,  Thomas  Merritt,  John  Merritt, 
Thomas  Browne  and  Hachaliah  Browne. 

The  number  of  proprietora  fluctuated,  although  they 
were  always  spoken  of  in  popular  parlance  as  "  The 
Eighteen,"  but  the  number  of  shares  remained  the 
same.  Parts  of  shares  were  often  sold.  The  pro- 
prietors met  for  the  transaction  of  business  twice 
every  year,  and  the  records  of  their  proceedings  are 
contained  in  the  same  books  with  those  of  the  town- 
incctings,  but  entered  separately.  From  time  to  time 
at  these  meetings  a  new  division  of  the  common  lands 
was  ordered.  Various  other  matters  lilso  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  proprietors.  In  1711  they  "agree  to 
build  a  school-house  upon  their  own  charge."  In  1708 
they  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  for  a  sheep  pasture.  In 


1709  they  grant  to  Isaac  Denham  "  liberty  to  make  a 
woulf-pitt  on  the  pull-pitt  plain e,  and  to  fence  in  half 
an  acre  of  land  about "  it.  One  of  the  last  meetings, 
of  which  there  is  a  full  account,  was  held  November 
23,  1731. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  lay  out 
and  distribute  the  undivided  lanls  remaining,  and 
sell,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  their 
trouble.  Some  small  parcels  are  mentioned  as  still 
left.  About  this  time,  probably,  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  wound  up,  and  it  soon  ceased  to  be.  There 
were  common  lands  held  and  distributed  long  after 
this  period  ;  but  these  belonged  to  the  town,  being 
outside  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  first  purchase  on 
Peningo  Neck. 

A  last  division  of  Peningo  Neck  is  mentioned  in 
1751  as  having  occurred  since  1744.  Among  the  lands 
then  distributed  was  a  tract  on  the  Boston  road,  above 
the  house  where  Mr.  E/.rahiah  Wetmore  now  lives. 
In  this  division  a  parcel  of  land  was  laid  out  "to  the 
Lyons." 

Town  Government— Deputies  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court — Boundary  DispuTE.-The  little  island 
settlement  of  Hastings  was  never  a  town,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  though  honored  with  that  title  in 
the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut.  It 
was  not  enumerated  among  the  plantations  of  the 
colony,  nor  had  it  any  deputy  in  the  court.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1663,  "  Ln' John  Bud-'  wasappointed  commission- 
er for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  invested  with  "  Mag- 
istraticall  power"  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  At 
the  same  time  Richard  Vowles  was  appointed  town 
constable.  Rye  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
records  of  the  General  Court  October  13,  1664,  when 
the  courtordered  that  Lieutenant  Budd  continue  in  his 
place  of  commissioner  for  Hastings  and  Rye.  At  the 
following  spring  session  "Peter  Disborough  "  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  seat  as  the  representative  of  Rye,  which 
was  henceforth  recognized  as  one  of  the  plantations 
rfthe  colony.  October  12,  166.">,  Richard  Vowles  ap- 
peared as  deputy,  and  Rye  for  the  first  time  has  a 
place  in  the  "  List  of  Persons  and  Estates."  The 
town  brand  for  horses,  as  fixed  by  the  court,  was  the 
capital  letter  R.  May  10,  1666,  Lieutenant  Budd  was 
the  deputy.  Rye  was  now  included  within  county 
limits.  "From  the  East  bounds  of  Stratford,"  the 
court  ordered,  "to  y*  west  bounds  of  Rye,  anal  be  for 
future  one  County,  weh  shal  be  called  the  County  of 
(airfield.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  County  Court 
shal  be  held  at  Fairfield  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  yearly." 

May  !»,  K»t>7,  the  court  continued  Joseph  Morton  as 
"  Lieutenant  to  the  trayn  band  of  Rye."  "  Mr.  Richard 
Lawes  (Law)  and  Mr.  John  Holly  are  chosen  Com- 
missioners for  the  Townes  of  Stand  ford,  Greenwich 
A  \l\  e.  and  to  assist  in  the  Execution  of  Justice  at  the 
courts  at  Fayerfield  for  the  yeare  ensuing." 

October  8,  1668,  Rye  sent  two  deputies  to  Hartford, 
John  Budd  and  Richard  Vowles.  The  latter  was  again 
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chosen  deputy  in  1060.  May  12,  1070,  John  Banks 
and  "  Peter  Disbroe  "  appear  for  Rye,  and  at  the  Oc- 
tober session  Timothy  Knap  was  deputy.  In  May, 
1671,  Banks  and  Disbrow  again  represented  Rye.  At 
this  session  the  court  decided  that  the  bounds  of  Rye 
should  "  extend  up  into  the  country  northward  twelve 
miles."    May  9,  1672,  the  court, — 

"  desires  anil  appoynts  Ln'  Olmsteed,  Mr.  John  Holly,  Jonathan  Lock- 
wood  and  L11' Joseph  OrtOD,  a  committee  to  measure  on  an  east  north- 
east lyne  from  Maniorenack  River  to  the  west  bownds  of  Fayerfeild, 
and  to  make  report  to  this  Court  in  October  next,  the  distance  twixt 
the  sayd  places  and  the  quatititie  of  miles  belonging  to  each  of  those 
plantations.  This  to  be  don  at  the  charge  of  the  townes  of  Horwalke, 
Standford,  Greenwich  Ic  Kye.' " 

A  similar  committee  was  appointed  in  1673, — 

"to  consider  of  those  lands  lietween  Stratford  and  Momoreanoke  River 
that  are  not  allready  granted  by  order  of  the  Court  to  any  plantation  ;  and 
to  proportion  them  to  the  seuerall  plantations  between  Stratford  and  Mom- 
oranoke  River,  as  they  judge  may  be  most  equal  and  accommodating  to 
the  plantations  as  now  they  are  aetled." 

In  the  same  year  the  General  Court  confirmed  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  settle  the  bounds 
and  dividing  lines  of  the  several  towns  in  Fairfield 
County.  "  The  bownds  between  Greenwich  and  Rye," 
according  to  this  act,  "  is  to  be  from  the  mouth  of 
Byram  River,  to  runn  up  the  River  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  great  stone  lyeing  in  the  cross  path 
by  the  Srt  Riuer ;  and  from  thence  the  sayd  comons, 
upwards,  between  Standford  bownds  and  the  Colony 
line,  is  to  be  equally  diuided  between  them  by  a  par- 
alell  line  wth  Standford  and  Nonvalke,  to  the  end  of 
their  bownds  up  in  the  countrey." 

October  12,  1676,  the  court  appointed  a  committee 
to  put  a  value  upon  all  the  lands  in  the  several  plan- 
tations, determining  the  rate  of  their  valuation  in  the 
list  of  estates.  Lands  at  Rye  were  to  be  estimated"  as 
Stonington," — that  is  "  for  one  fowerth  of  their  im- 
proved land  by  tillage,  moweing  and  English  pasture 
to  be  listed  twenty  shillings  p.  acre  ;  the  other  three  . 
partes  at  ten  shillings  pr.  acre ;  and  all  other  lands 
perticulerly  impropriated  by  fence  at  one  shilling 
per  acre." 

May  9,  1678,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Horton,  of  Rye, 
was  "  commissioned  to  grant  warrants  and  to  marry 
persons."  This  commission  was  repeated  in  1679  and 
1680,  and  in  1681  Lieutenant  Horton  was  made  com- 
missoner,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  town. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court  in  1681, 
Peter  Disbrow  was  deputy  again  from  Rye,  and  was 
remitted  his  county  rate  for  the  year  ensuing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  "  great  losse "  that  had  befallen  him 
by  fire. 

May,  1682,  John  Ogden,  of  Rye,  presented  himself 
before  the  General  Court  and,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple, complained  that  sundry  persons,  and  particularly 
Frederick  Philipse,  had  been  making  improvements 
of  lands  within  their  bounds.  Mr.  Philipse  had  been 
building  mills  near  Hudson  River,  encroaching  there- 
by upon  the  town's  territory,  which  was  believed  to 
extend  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  mouth 
of  Mamaroneck  River  to  the  Hudson,  and  even  be- 


yond. The  General  Court  gave  Mr.  Ogden  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York  protesting  against  such 
proceedings,  and  reminding  him  that  by  the  agree- 
ment made  in  1664,  a  line  running  northwest  from 
the  mouth  of  Mamaroneck  River  to  the  Massachu- 
setts line  was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  Con- 
necticut and  New  York. 

Timothy  Knap  was  deputy  in  October,  1683,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  Hartford  at 
which  deputies  from  Rye  were  present  until  the  revolt 
of  the  town  to  Connecticut,  some  years  later.  In  the 
following  month,  November  28,  1683,  Rye  was  ceded 
to  the  province  of  New  York,  according  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  then  concluded  for  the  establishment 
of  the  boundary  line.  Rye  remained  unwillingly 
under  the  rule  of  New  York  for  several  years,  until, 
smarting  under  certain  grievances,  the  inhabitants 
"  revolted  "  back  to  Connecticut.  They  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  colony,  and  it  would  seem  that  even 
while  submitting  outwardly  to  the  new  government, 
they  made  overtures  to  their  former  friends,  asking  to 
be  received  back.  Thus,  as  early  as  1686,  we  find 
them  applying  for  a  patent,  doubtless  in  view  of  an 
order  which  the  General  Court  had  issued  the  year 
before  to  all  the  towns  within  its  jurisdiction,  relative 
to  the  securing  of  charters  for  their  lands.  Novem- 
ber 23d,  "the  town  empowered  Benjamin  Colyer  and 
John  Brondige  to  treat  with  the  governor  for  a 
general  patent  for  the  township  of  Rye."  The  pro- 
prietors of  Peningo  Neck  at  the  same  time  authorized 
these  persons  to  obtain  a  particular  patent 
in  their  behalf  for  the  said  Neck.  The  court,  it  ap- 
pears, however  well  inclined,  did  not  see  fit  just  then 
to  grant  either  of  those  applications.  Again,  in  ]ii'.)2, 
at  the  October  session  of  the  General  Co  art,  "  Mr.  Un- 
derbill, of  Rye,  and  Zachary  Roberts  of  Bedford," 
were  in  attendance  and  the  courtgranted  them  an  al- 
lowance for  their  expenses.  Finally,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  January  19,  1697,  Thomas 
Merritt  and  Deliverance  Brown  appeared  in  behalf  of 
"  the  town  of  Rie,"  with  the  request  that  the  planta- 
tion might  be  owned  as  included  within  the  colony 
and  that  a  charter  be  granted  to  them  for  their  lands. 
The  petition  was  granted  and  a  patent  for  the  town 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  forthwith.  In  this 
patent  the  boundaries  of  the  township  were  described 
in  the  following  language: 

"  Bounded  westward  eight  miles  upon  the  Dividing 
Line  between  the  Province  of  Newyork  and  the 
Colonic  of  Connecticutt  according  as  it  was  settled  by 
his  Maiesties  Comissioners  as  appears  by  their  act 
or  Report  thereupon.  And  Eastward  on  a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  mouth  of  Byram  River  ami  Running 
up  the  said  River  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
Great  Stone  lying  in  the  path  by  the  said  River  and 
from  thence  Continued  by  a  parralel  line  eight  miles 
into  the  Countrey  and  bounded  southward  upon  the 
sea  and  northward  upon  the  Wildernesse." 

This  tract  was  bargained,  granted,  enfeoffed  and 
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confirmed  by  Robert  Treat,  the  Governor  of  the  col- 
ony, "  to  Joseph  Theale,  Thomas  Merritt,  Deliverance 
Brown,  John  Horton,  Joseph  Horton,  Francis  Pur- 
die,  Hechaliah  Brown,  Timothie  Knap,  George  Lane 
and  John  Merritt,  their  heirs,  assignes  and  their  As- 
sociates forever,"  who  were  to  hold  it  as  of  "  his 
Majesties  mannor  of  East  Greenwich  [in  Kent]  to 
have  and  to  hold  in  free  and  Comon  Soccage,  And 
not  in  Capite  nor  by  Knight  Service.  Excepting 
and  reserving  for  his  Majestie,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, the  fift  part  of  all  the  Oar  of  Gold  and  Silver 
which  shall  be  found  therein  from  time  to  time.''  At 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  May  13,  11597,  "Mr. 
Vmphrie  Vnderhill  "  and  Deliverance  Brown  took 
their  seats  as  deputies.  The  court  "  did  by  their 
vote  declare  their  approbation  of  the  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil!, January  the  19th,  1696  [1697]  in  undertaking 
the  protection  of  the  towues  of  Rie  and  Bedford  as 
members  of  this  corporation,  and  appointed  John 
Horton  Lieut,  for  the  town  of  Rye,  and  John 
Lyon  to  be  their  Ensign." 

At  the  next  spring  session,  May  12,  1698,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Horton  was  the  representative  from  Rye.  Cap- 
tain Humphrey  Underbill  was  sent  to  the  court  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  Deliverance  Brown,  of 
Rye,  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  county 
of  Fairfield;  and  in  October,  1699,  the  deputies  of 
this  town  appeared  for  the  last  time.  They  were  "Mr 
Tho*  Merritt "  and  "  Lieu'  Jn°  Horton."  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  King  having  decided  the  boundary  con- 
troversy adversely  to  the  claims  of  Connecticut,  the 
court  gave  order,  October,  1701),  that  "  a  signification 
thereof  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rye  and  Bedford, 
signed  by  the  secretary,  that  they  are  freed  from  duty 
to  this  governm'  and  that  they  are  under  the  gov- 
ernm1  of  Newyorke."1 


October,  1664  I,n'  John  Dudd. 
October,  1665.  Richard  Vowles. 
October,  1066.  Lt.  Hud. 
May,      1667.  Mr.  Jn»  Bud. 
October,  1668.  Mr.  John  Budd. 

Richard  Vowles. 
May,  1669.  Kichanl  Fowols. 
May,      1670.  Mr.  John  Bunks. 

Peter  Disbroe. 
October,  1670.  Timothy  Knup. 
May,      1671.  Mr.  John  Banckes. 

Peter  Disbroe. 
May,      1672.  Mr.  John  Bankes. 

Mr.  Jos.  Orton. 
June,  1672.  Mr.  John  Buncka. 
Ortol>er,  1672.  Mr.  John  Hankes. 
May,  1673.  Peter  Disbroe. 
October,  1674.  Mr.  John  Ogden. 
May,  1675.  Mr.  John  Bankes. 
July,  107.V  Mr.  John  Baukes, 
May,      1676.  Peter  Disbroe. 


October,  1676.  Timothy  Knap. 
May,     1677.  John  Brundige. 
October,  1677.  Mr.  John  Bankes. 
May,      1678.  Mr.  John  Bancks. 
October,  1678.  Timothy  Knap. 
October,  1679.  Peter  Disbrough. 
May,      1680.  Mr.  John  Hankes. 
May,       1681.  John  Hraindige. 
October,  1681.  Peter  Disbroe. 
October,  1682.  Timothy  Napp. 
October.  1083.  Timothy  Knup. 
May,      1697.  Mr.  Vmphrie  Vn- 
derhill. 
Mr.  Deltrert.no . 

Brown. 

May,      1698.  Mr.  Joseph  Morton, 
October,  1098.  ("apt"  Vmphrie  Vn- 
derhill. 

October,  1699.  Mr.  Tho"  Merrit. 

tW  .In"  Morton. 


Meanwhile  the  authoritie  s  of  New  York  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  induce  the  people  of  live  to  accept  the 
arrangement  which  had  transferred  them  from  the 

1  Following  is  a  list  of  the  deputies  from  Rye  to  the  General  Court 
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mother  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  1685  Governor 
Dongan  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  people  of 
Rye  and  Bedford  to  appear  before  him  and  prove  their 
title  to  the  lands  upon  which  they  were  seated.  This 
summons,  it  appears,  was  not  obeyed.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Rye  was  despoiled  of  that  portion  of 
its  territory  afterwards  known  as  Harrison's  Purchase, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  acquisitions  of  the 
settlers  of  Rye.  The  tract  was  situated  above  West- 
chester Path,  between  Blind  Brook  and  Mamaroneck 
River,  and  extended  as  far  north  as  Rye  Pond.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  people  of 
Rye  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  grant  to  Harrison 
that  they  "  revolted  "  back  to  Connecticut.  The  town, 
in  fact,  seceded,  renouncing  the  authority  of  the 
provincial  government  and  returning  to  Connecticut. 
For  four  years  Rye  was  a  part  of  the  latter  colony. 
From  1697  to  1700,  inclusive,  the  inhabitantsdesignated 
themselves  as  living  in  Rye,  "  in  the  county  of  Fair- 
field in  the  colony  of  Connecticut."  They  applied 
to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  for  the  settlement  of 
any  matters  in  dispute  and  the  court  seems  to  have 
considered  and  disposed  of  such  applications  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  any  town  east  of  By  ram  River. 
In  1700,  however,  the  King's  order  in  Council  placed 
them  back  within  the  jurisdiction  they  had  renounced, 
"  forever  thereafter  to  be  and  remain  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  New  York."  The  people 
acquiesced  in  this  decision,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1701,  Deliverance  Brown,  Sr., 
was  chosen  to  go  to  New  York  to  make  the  town's 
grievances  known  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  At 
another  meeting  in  February,  1702-3,  the  town,  "by 
a  major  vote,"  chose  Captain  Theale,  George  Lane, 
Sr.,  and  Isaac  Denham  "  to  tbrewarne  any  person  or 
persons  that  shall  lay  out  any  Lands  within  the  towne 
bounds  without  the  towne's  approbation  or  order  ; 
that  is  to  say,  within  the  township  of  Rye." 

For  a  period  of  seventy  years  and  more  the  town 
was  harassed  by  the  famous  boundary  dispute  between 
the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  In  1731 
the  line  was  at  length  virtually  fixed  where  it  is  now 
considered  to  be.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
question  is  an  open  one  even  yet.  After  a  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut  remains  unsettled.  By  the  erratic 
course  of  the  line  five  towns  and  part  of  a  sixth, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  within  the  territory  of 
New  York,  are  cut  off  and  inclosed  within  the  limits 
of  Connecticut.  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Darien,  New 
Canaan,  Noiwalk  and  a  part  of  Wilton  are  thus 
secured  to  Connecticut,  while  Rye  just  falls  short  of 
being  included. 

The  dill'erences  as  to  the  boundary  question  began 
with  the  Dutch  and  continued  under  the  English 
domination.  The  western  boundary  of  Connecticut, 
as  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  two  colonies 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1664,  was  the  Mamaroneck 
River  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  eastern  side,  "  where 
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y8  fresh  water  fall  into  ye  Salt"  at  high-water  mark, 
north-northwest  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts;  The 
line  thus  determined  would  have  intersected  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  cut  off  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  before  reaching  the 
line  of  Massachusetts,  which,  at  that  time,  it  was 
claimed,  ran  across  the  continent  to  the  sea.  A  sur- 
vey made  in  1680  showed  the  people  of  Rye  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country  which,  under  this  compact,  might 
be  claimed  by  Connecticut.  As  the  remotest  settle- 
ment of  the  latter  colony,  the  territory  of  Rye  would, 
of  course,  reach  to  the  extreme  western  boundary, 
wherever  that  might  be  fixed.  It  appears  that  the 
people  of  Rye  attempted  to  enforce  this  claim.  Some 
of  them — who  they  were  we  do  not  know — undertook 
about  this  time  to  occupy  and  settle  the  lands  along 
the  Hudson  which  fell  within  the  line  traced  from  the 
mouth  of  Mamaroneck  River.  Meeting  with  opposi- 
tion in  this  attempt,  they  complained  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut,  who  gravely  presented  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  New  York  as  a  grievance  that 
called  for  redress.  Nothing  came  of  this  protest,  and 
in  November,  1083,  the  articles  were  concluded  be- 
tween Governor  Dongan  and  Council  of  New  York 
and  the  Governor  and  delegates  of  Connecticut,  by 
which  the  dividing  line  was  placed  very  nearly  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  was  agreed  on  both 
sides  that  the  line  should  run  as  originally  intended — 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  Rut 
it  became  evident  that  to  follow  this  measurement 
rigidly  would  be  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  Con- 
necticut. Under  the  terms  of  her  charter  she  had 
long  before  planted  several  towns  beyond  the  limits 
thus  denned.  It  was,  therefore,  conceded  that  these 
five  towns  should  remain  a  part  of  Connecticut,  the 
boundary  being  so  traced  as  to  exclude  them  from  the 
province  of  New  York,  though  by  so  doing  it  must  be 
made  to  approach  considerably  nearer  to  the  Hudson 
than  the  distance  agreed  upon  for  its  general  course. 
Indeed,  the  nearest  of  these  towns — Greenwich — is 
actually  within  eight  miles  of  the  Hudson  at  its 
northwestern  corner.  As  an  offset,  however,  to  the 
tract  thus  surrendered,  New  York  was  to  gain  an 
"  equivalent  tract "  from  Connecticut.  A  strip  of  land 
along  the  boundary,  north  of  the  excepted  towns,  was 
to  be  measured  off,  just  wide  euough  to  embrace  as 
many  acres — sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty — as  they  contained,  and  this  tract,  lying  beyond 
the  required  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  to  belong 
to  New  York.  It  measured  two  miles  in  width  and 
over  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  was  afterwards  known, 
very  appropriately,  as  "  The  Oblong."  In  pursuance 
of  the  agreement,  the  boundary  was  to  begin  at  the 
mouth  of  Byram  River,  a  small  stream  dividing  the 
towns  of  Rye  and  Greenwich,  at  a  point  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  This  river  was  to 
be  followed  as  far  as  the  head  of  tide-water,  or  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Sound,  to  a  certain 
"  Wading-place,"  where  the  common  road  crossed  the 


stream.  Here  a  rock,  known  as  "  the  Great  Stone  at 
the  Wading-place,"  was  to  be  a  boundary  mark. 
From  this  point  the  line  was  to  run  north-northwest 
till  it  should  reach  a  point  eight  miles  from  the 
Sound.  A  line  twelve  miles  in  length  was  then  to  be 
measured,  running  eastward  parallel  to  the  general 
course  of  the  Sound.  From  its  termination  another 
line  of  eight  miles  was  to  be  traced,  again  running 
north-northwest.  Thence,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
its  course,  the  boundary  was  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Hudson  River,  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  besides 
the  equivalent  tract.  This  determination  of  the  mat- 
ter was  highly  displeasing  to  the  town  of  Rye,  which 
found  itself  cut  off  from  the  mother  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, to  which  it  was  so  heartily  attached.  The 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  his  associates  antici- 
pated the  dissatisfaction  which  followed  their  action 
in  Rye,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  selectmen,  ex- 
pressing their  regret  at  having  been  compelled  by 
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stress  of  circumstances  to  cede  the  town  to  New  York. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut  formally  ratified  the  agreement, 
and  appointed  a  surveyor  and  others  to  attend  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  line.  This  duty  was  performed  in 
the  following  October.  Governor  Dongaus  procla- 
mation, issued  on  the  4th  of  June,  1085,  empowered 
the  high  sheriff  of  Westchester  County  to  warn  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Rye  and  Bedford  to  appear  before  the 
Governor  and  Council  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  October  next 
ensuing  to  show  what  right  and  title  they  had  to  their 
possessions.  The  summons  was  not  obeyed,  and  the 
towns  of  Rye  and  Bedford  boldly  declared  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  null  and  void,  and  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence of  New  York  and  allegiance  to  Connecticut. 
For  ten  years  disaffection  smouldered,  the  authority  of 
the  province  was  ignored,  taxes  were  paid  but  irregu- 
larly to  either  government;  and  whenever  possible, 
matters  in  controversy  were  carried  up  to  Hartford,  and 
Hartford  magistrates  came  down  to  perform  their 
functions  at  Rye.    These  were  troublous  times  in  the 
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town.  Feuds  anil  dissensions  among  themselves 
added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of 
them,  it  would  appear,  sided  with  the  province  in  the 
controversy,  and  hence,  doubtless,  some  of  the  actions 
for  defamation  and  other  proofs  of  disturbance  which 
we  find  on  record  about  this  time.  At  length  the 
grant  in  1695  to  John  Harrison  of  lands  belonging  to 
Rye  caused  the  people  to  break  out  into  open  revolt. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1697,  Rye  and  Bedford  ap- 
plied to  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  to  be  taken 
under  its  care,  and  were  received.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
1697,  Benjamin  Collier,  high  sheriff  of  Westchester 
County,  undertook  to  bold  an  election  for  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Y'ork  in  Rye.  Only 
sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  however,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  place  of  election,  and  when  the  clerk 
had  finished  reading  the  writ  of  election,  "  up  comes 
Major  Sellick,  of  Standford,"  says  the  sheriff,  "  with 
about  fifty  Dragones,  whom  he  called  his  life-guard, 
with  their  arms  presented,  and  demanded  my  busi- 
ness." Thereupon  the  sheriff  had  the  King's  writ  read 
again  for  the  benefit  of  Major  Sellick,  who  ''  fell  into 
hard  words,  and  said  he  came  there  to  protect  the  In- 
habitants of  Rye  under  their  government  of  Con- 
necticut." "  The  which,"  adds  the  sheriff,  "I  denied, 
and  said  was  within  my  Bailiwick.  But,  after  much 
banter,  he  invited  us  into  a  house  and  withdrew  him- 
self from  his  Company,  and  did  acknowledge  his  Ex- 
cellency to  be  their  Captain  General,  and  so  I  left 
him." 

This  raid  of  Major  Sellick  caused  considerable  stir. 
It  was  denounced  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
York  as  "a  forcible  invasion  of  His  Majesty's  right 
and  dominion  of  this  His  Majesty's  Province:"  and 
the  Assembly  further  declared  that  it  was  "humbly 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towns, 
Rye  and  Bedford,  ought  not  to  continue  in  their  de- 
fection, without  incurring  the  Pains  and  Penalties 
established  by  law  upon  such  as  rebel  against  His 
Majesty's  Government."  They  therefore  petition  the 
Governor  to  ''address  his  proclamation  requiring  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  towns  to  return  unto  their 
faiih  and  allegiance  at  a  certain  day,  and  assure  them 
of  His  Majesty's  grace  and  pardon  upon  that  condi- 
tion,— otherwise  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against 
as  the  law  directs."  They  would  also  have  His  Ex- 
cellency to  represent  unto  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut "the  great  evil  they  commit  by  protecting 
such  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  that  have  revolted;" 
how  they  have  thereby  "lessened  the  strength  of  His 
Majesty  government  here, — being  a  frontier  prov- 
ince,—and  by  that  means  given  great  advantage  to 
His  Majesty's  declared  enemies,  the  French.  And  if 
they  have  any  right  or  claim  in  the  law  to  those 
towns  of  Rye  and  Rcdford,  that  they  may  apply  unto 
His  Majesty,  who  is  the  sole  Judge  of  extent  and 
limits  of  his  dominions  in  America,  and  submit  the 
same  unto  his  royal  determination,  and  not  by  force 
of  arms  enter  upon  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  to  the 


1  evil  example  of  those  disalTected  to  His  Majesty's 
I  government,  and  the  disuniting,  of  strength  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  now  necessary  to  be  employed 
against  His  Majesty's  enemies,  the  French." 

Governor  Fletcher  issued  his  proclamation  in  all 
haste,  on  the  next  day,  requiring  the  towns  to  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  shortly  after  addressed  his 
complaints  to  Connecticut.  That  colony  replied 
promptly,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  using  force, 
and  referring  the  whole  matter  to  the  King,  who, 
they  declared,  had  never  annexed  those  towns  to 
New  Y'ork.  After  considerable  recrimination  between 
the  two  colonies,  Governor  Fletcher  was  recalled  to 
I  England.  Upon  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Lord 
Belloinont,  Connecticut  sent  a  delegation  to  congrat- 
ulate him.  Lord  Bellomont  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  compliment,  but  denied  the  reasons  advanced  by 
Connecticut  for  countenancing  the  towns  of  Rye  and 
Bedford  in  their  revolt.  He  also  submitted  a  letter 
from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  the  contro- 
versy ended. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  17<i0,  King  William  III. 
approved  and  confirmed  the  agreement  of  1683  and 
1684,  whereby  Rye  and  Bedford  were  included  in 
New  York ;  and  on  the  10th  day  of  October  follow- 
ing, the  General  Court  at  Hartford  released  Bedford 
and  Rye  from  all  allegiance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Rye  had  held  their 
town-meetings  as  usual,  choosing  their  officers  and 
attending  to  the  division  and  improvement  of  their 
lands.  Deliverance  Brown  and  Captain  Joseph  Theall 
had  been  their  justices  before  the  separation  from 
New  Y'ork,  and  retained  their  offices  for  years  after- 
wards. They,  with  the  constables.  Robert  Bloomer 
and  Caleb  Hyat,  and  the  townsmen,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Hachaliah  Brown,  kept  good  order  in  the 
little  settlement.  They  yielded  without  demur  to 
the  final  decision  of  their  case  by  the  crown.  So  tes- 
tifies Deliverance  Brown  in  a  petition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  their  behalf  for  relief  from  excessive  taxation. 
No  further  claim  upon  the  territory  of  Rye  was  made 
by  Connecticut,  nor  do  the  people  appear  to  have 
renewed  their  attempt  to  join  that  colony.  Yet  for 
thirty  years  more,  until  the  completion  of  the  bound- 
ary survey  in  1731,  there  was  an  unsettled  feeling 
among  them  relative  to  their  political  state.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  div- 
ision line  between  the  towns  of  Rye  and  Greenwich. 
There  was  a  protracted  dispute  between  the  two 
towns  on  this  subject;  and,  after  various  failures  to 
effect  a  settlement,  New  York  and  Connecticut  se- 
lected  commissioners,  who  met  at  Rye  in  April,  1725, 
and  began  the  work  of  marking  the  boundary.  They 
started  at  "the  ('neat  Stone  at  the  Wading-place," 
which  had  been  designated  as  the  point  of  beginning 
forty-one  years  before.  Their  survey  was  extended 
as  far  as  that  of  16S4,  to  "the  Duke's  trees"  at  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  where 
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three  white  oaks  had  been  marked  as  the  termination 
of  the  former  survey.  Here  the  work  was  suspended 
for  want  of  funds,  and  it  was  not  resumed  until  the 
spring  of  1731.  The  survey  was  then  completed  to 
the  Massachusetts  line;  the  "equivalent  tract"  or 
"oblong"  was  measured  "and  set  off  to  New  York," 
and  the  line  dividing  the  province  of  New  York  from 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  designated  by  monu- 
ments at  intervals  of  two  miles.  The  "  Great  Rock  at 
the  Wading-place"  may  still  be  found  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  bridge  crossing  the.  Byram  River. 
Starting  at  this  rock,  the  boundary  line  strikes  across 
to  King  Street,  and  follows  the  course  of  that  road 
for  about  two  miles.  At  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  wading-place  it  crosses  Blind  Brook  near 
the  head  of  that  stream  at  an  angle  which  terminates 
the  territory  of  Rye.  The  famous  "Duke's  trees" 
are  about  two  miles  north  of  this  point. 

The  boundary  line  laid  down  in  1731  remained 
without  disturbance  until  1855,  when  the  question 
arose  as  to  its  existing  definiteness.  On  some  portions 
of  the  line  the  marks  had  disappeared  and  along  the 
whole  distance  the  greatest  uncertainty  existed.  Resi- 
dents near  the  border  refrained  from  voting  in  either 
State,  while  officers  of  justice  and  tax  collectors  hesi- 
tated to  exercise  their  authority  up  to  any  well- 
defined  limit.  These  circumstances  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  those  who  wished  to  evade  the  payment 
of  taxes  or  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  May, 
1855,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  took  steps 
to  have  the  true  position  of  the  boundary  line  ascer- 
tained, by  means  of  a  new  survey  and  the  erection  of 
new  monuments.  In  the  following  year  the  New 
York  Legislature  took  similar  action  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  several  acts  employed  an 
engineer  to  run  the  line.  The  commissioners  could 
not  agree,  however,  as  to  the  method  of  running  the 
line,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  August,  1859,  new 
commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  each 
State,  but,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  Connec- 
ticut adhered  to  the  claim  that  a  straight  line  should 
be  run,  regardless  of  existing  monuments  to  indicate 
the  original  course,  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 

The  last  step  taken  in  this  matter  occurred  in  1860. 
On  the  3d  of  April  in  that  year,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  passed  an  act,  empowering  the  commissioners 
formerly  appointed  "to  survey  and  mark  with  suitable 
monuments"  the  "line  between  the  two  States,  as  fix- 
ed by  the  survey  of  1731."  They  were  to  give  due  notice 
of  their  purpose  to  the  commissioners  of  Connecticut, 
inviting  them  to  join  in  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  But  in  case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  do 
so,  they  were  to  proceed  alone,  and  perform  the  work 
assigned.  The  commissioners  of  New  York,  acting 
under  these  instructions,  held  several  conferences 
with  those  of  Connecticut.  But  the  latter  adhered 
inflexibly  to  the  principle  that  the  boundary  to  be 
established  must  be  a  straight  line.  The  commission- 
ers from  New  York  therefore  pursued  the  course  en- 


joined upon  them.  They  fixed  and  marked  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  States,  placing  monuments 
along  its  course  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  from  the 
Massachusetts  line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  River. 
This  work  was  undertaken  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1860,  and  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

On  December  5,  1879,  this  line  was  agreed  to  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  both  States  to  establish 
the  boundaries,  which  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  con- 
tinned  by  Congress  during  the  session  of  1880-81  .l 

In  1720  the  people  of  Rye  took  steps  to  procure  a 
patent  for  their  lands  from  the  British  crown.  The 
petitioners  were  Daniel  Purdy,  son  of  John  Purdy, 
deceased;  Samuel  Brown  and  Benjamin  Brown,  "in 
behalfe  of  themselves  and  diverse  other  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Township  of  Rye."  They  asked  for  letters 
patent  for  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  Blind  Brook 
and  the  colony  line,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peningo  Neck  to  "the  Antient marked  Trees  of  Limp- 
ing Will's  purchase."  The  Governor  and' Council  re- 
ferred the  petition  to  the  people  of  Rye  at  large.  A 
town-meeting  was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rye  "unanimously  have  noe  objection 
against  granting  the  said  Lands  to  the  said  Petition- 
ers, but  only  that  the  same  cannot  be  Granted  to  them 
by  the  Express  Limitts  and  Boundaries  as  pticularly 
Described  by  the  said  Petition  by  reason  it  would  In- 
terfere with  Lands  already  Granted  toother  persons." 
A  somewhat  different  description  wassuggested, — e.  g., 
"beginning  at  a  certaine  Rock  lyeing  on  a  point  of 
Land  cy  known  by  the  name  of  Town  Neck  point" 
.  .  .  "together  with  a  certaine  Island  Included 
known  by  the  name  of  Monussing  Island  lyeing  about 
Twenty  Rodes  from  the  maine  Land." 

An  old  controversy  which  had  been  slumbering  for 
some  years,  regarding  the  ownership  of  the  southern 
part  of  Manussing  Island,  was  now  revived.  Samuel 
Odell,  who  claimed  it,  against  Roger  Park,  remon- 
strated against  the  granting  of  a  patent  that  should 
fail  to  secure  him  in  his  rights  to  that  property.  De- 
positions of  various  parties  were  taken  on  the  subject 
before  the  Council.  The  surveyor-general,  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  surveyed  the  tract,  exclusive  of  the 
island,  and  made  his  report  August  11,  1720.  And 
finally,  July  28th,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  to 
whom  the  petition  of  Rye  had  been  referred,  reported 
favorably  upon  it.  Letters  patent  were  issued  August 
11, 1720,  to  Daniel  Purdy  and  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Brown,  for  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Rye,  exclusive  of  Budd's  Neck,  that  tract  being  held 
by  another  patent  granted  the  month  before. 

The  tract  known  to  the  natives  as  Quaroppas,  and 
to  the  settlers  as  the  White  Plains,  was  purchased 
from  the  Indians  in  1683.  There  was,  however,  an 
opposing  claimant  in  the  person  of  John  Richbell,  of 
Mamaroneck,  a  native  of  England,  who  had  bought 


"  Boundary  "  Ac,  in  Chapter  I.,  Volume  I.  of  this  work. 
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of  the  Indians  in  1G60,  about  the  same  time  that 
Disbrow  effected  the  purchase  of  Peningo  Neck,  the 
lands  adjoining  the  town  of  Rye  on  the  west.  His 
right  to  these  lands  was  confirmed  in  1662  by  the 
authorities  of  New  Netherland,  and  in  1668  by  the 
government  of  New  York.  Mr.  Richbell's  patent  gave 
him  possession  of  the  "  three  necks"  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Mamaroneck  River,  and  on  the  west  by  Stony 
Brook,  together  with  the  land  lying  north  of  these 
bounds  "  twenty  miles  into  the  woods."  The  claim 
thus  set  up  conflicted  with  that  of  the  settlers  of  Rye. 
As  the  border  town  of  Connecticut,  they  conceived 
that  their  bounds  extended  westward  as  far  as  the 
western  line  of  that  colony.  This  was  a  north- line  drawn 
from  the  east  side  of  Mamaroneck  River  northwest  to 
the  line  of  Massachusetts.  But  negotiations  were 
now  pending  between  Connecticut  and  New  Y'ork 
for  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  boundary, 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1683,  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  upon  a  line  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of 
Byram  River.  Meanwhile,  doubtless  anticipating 
this  decisiou,  the  inhabitants  of  Rye,  on  the  22d 
of  November,  only  six  days  before  ,  the  date  of  that 
agreement,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors of  the  White  Plains  for  the  purchase  of  that 
tract.  They  describe  it  as  "  lying  within  the  town 
bounds  of  Rye."  Mr.  Richbell  was  not  inclined  to 
yield  his  claims  upon  the  territory,  and  petitioned 
Governor  Dongan  to  grant  an  order  to  clear  it,  as  he 
was  "  wholly  obstructed  and  hindered  by  Rye  men," 
who  had  "  made  a  great  Disturbance  amongst  them 
and  Pretends  a  right  to  the  same."  The  inhabitants 
of  Rye  were  summoned  to  show  cause  why  the  lands 
in  dispute  should  not  of  right  belong  and  appertain 
to  Mr.  Richbell.  The  controversy  seems  to  have 
remained  unsettled.  Mr.  Richbell  died  soon  after 
this,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  lands,  including  all  the 
northern  portion,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hon. 
Caleb  Heathcote.  In  1701  Colonel  Heathcote  obtain- 
ed a  confirmation  of  his  rights  to  the  Richbell  estate 
by  purchasing  again  from  the  Indians  the  "  necks" 
formerly  known  as  East  and  CreatNeck  (now  called 
Orienta  and  Larchmont),  with  the  lands  lying  north 
of  them  along  Mamaroneck  River  to  its  source  and 
across  to  the  Bronx.  This  tract  included  the  whole 
of  the  present  town  of  Scarsdale,  for  which  Colonel 
Heathcote  immediately  obtained  letters  patent  from 
the  British  crown,  securing  to  him  that  territory,  and 
constituting  the  "  lordship  "  or  Manor  of  Scarsdale. 
But  his  Indian  grants  included  also  the  whole  of  the 
White  Plains,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rye  had  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  in  16S3,  and  where  some  of 
them  were  already  settled,  although  no  division  of  the 
lands  had  yet  been  made.  This  new  encroachment 
on  their  territory  occurred  just  at  the  close  of  their 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  return  to  the  colony  of  Con- 
ner! icut.  Having  failed  to  recover  the  lands  appro- 
priated by  Harrison,  the  people  of  Rye  probably  had 
little  hope  of  resisting  these  claims.    Colonel  Heath- 


cote, however,  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  great  fairness.  In  the  charter  which  he 
obtained  for  his  lands,  exception  was  made  of  "  y* 
land  called  White  Plains,  which  is  in  dispute  yc  said 
Caleb  Heathcote  and  some  of  ye  inhabitants  of  y" 
town  of  Rye."  To  that  land  the  patent  gave  him  no 
further  title  than  he  already  possessed.  At  a  meeting 
held  by  "  the  Properities  of  the  White  Plains  pur- 
chase," February  24,  1701-2,  Hachaliah  Browne, 
Deliverance  Browne,  Humphrey  Underbill,  Thomas 
Merrilt,  Sr.,  Isaac  Denham,  John  Stokhamand  Benja- 
min Horton  were  chosen  a  committee  to  agree  with 
Colonel  Heathcote  concerning  the  running  of  a  line  be- 
tween Colonel  Heathcote's  patent  and  the  White  Plains 
purchase.  The  controversy  was  still  pending  in  1702, 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher  Bridge,  Hachaliah 
Browne,  Ensign  John  Horton,  Captain  Joseph  Budd, 
and  John  Hoyt  were  chosen  to  treat  with  Colonel 
Heathcote  for  a  quittance  of  "  all  his  claime  of  the 
above  said  White  Plaine  purchase."  The  question 
was  still  unsettled  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Heathcote's 
death,  about  four  years  later.  Owing,  doubtless,  to 
these  difficulties,  the  White  Plains  purchase  re- 
mained undivided  for  many  years.  Finally,  "at  a 
meeting  held  in  Rye  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  White 
Plainea  purchase,  February  the  11, 1714-15,"  Captain 
Joseph  Budd,  Ensign  John  Horton,  Mr.  John  Hoyt, 
Samuel  Purdv,  Caleb  Hiat  and  George  Lane,  Jr., 
"are  chosen  to  rectify  all  mistakes  that  has  been 
formerly  made  by  the  former  layers  out  of  the  White 
Plaines  purchase,  and  also  has  power  to  add  or 
diminish  the  just  and  true  proportion  of  all  the 
lotments  of  land  which  is  in  dispute  to  be  above  or 
under  the  true  proportion,  and  to  lay  out  propor- 
siable  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  abovesaid  pur- 
chase;  and  when  so  done  to  make  return  to  the  said 
proprietors." 

This  committee  appear  to  have  completed  their 
work  in  the  year  1720.  The  lands  divided  were  appor- 
tioned ^o  forty-one  proprietors,  all  of  whom  were 
inhabitants  of  Rye.  In  the  following  year,  1721, 
certain  individuals  who  had  already  settled  upon 
lands  in  White  Plains  obtained  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment a  patent  for  themselves  and  their  associates 
for  the  whole  tract  of  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  acres.  These  persons  were  Joseph 
Budd,  John  Hoit,  Caleb  Hoit,  Humphrey  Underbill, 
Joseph  Purdy,  George  Lane,  Daniel  Lane,  Mosea 
Knap,  John  Horton,  David  Horton,  Jonathan  Lynch, 
Peter  Hatfield,  James  Travis.  Isaac  Covert,  Benjamin 
Brown,  John  Turner,  David  Ogden  and  William 
Yeomans.  Several  of  them  were  actual  settlers. 
White  Plains  drew  largely  on  the  strength  of  the 
community  of  Rye.  Several  of  the  latter's  most 
enterprising  inhabitants  removed  thither  about  this 
time.  Some  branches  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
families  established  themselves  there,  and,  indeed, 
those  families  are  now  represented  there  more  numer- 
ously than  in   the  pareut  settlement.    The  aceoin- 
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panying  diagram  shows  the  location  of  their  lands 
and  houses.  It  is  copied  from  the  map  accompany- 
ing a  survey  of  the  tract  made  hefore  the  granting 
of  the  patent.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1788, 
the  White  Plains  hecame  a  town  distinct  from  Rye,  of 
which  it  had  till  then  formed  a  part. 

Town  Officers  of  Rye. — The  local  government 
of  Rye  in  early  times  was  administered  hy  a  con- 
siderable number  of  functionaries.  About  the  year 
1700,  when  there  were  sixty  persons  paying  county 
rates,  we  find  them  choosing  the  following  ollicers : 
A  supervisor,  five  townsmen  or  selectmen,  a  constable, 
a  town  clerk  or  recorder,  two  assessors,  two  listers, 
two  pounders,  two  fence-viewers,  three  sheep-masters 
and  a  collector.  With  a  justice  of  the  peace,  besides 
two  deputies  to  the  General  Court,  and  any  number 
of  "  layers  out "  of  public  lands  and  roads,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  captain,  lieutenants,  ensigns  and  ser- 
geants of  the  "train-bands;"  there  seems  to  have 
been  official  business  of  some  sort  or  other  for  nearly 
every  member  of  the  community. 

The  town  clerk  appears  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  village  worthies.  But  two  persons 
filled  the  position  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  a 


1  The  references  in  the  diagram  are  explained  as  follows  in  the 
Original  drawing : — '  A,  Caleb  Hyat's.  B,  Joseph  Purdy's.  C,  Hum- 
phrey Underbill's.  D,  Sam'  Merritt's.  E,  Sam'  Hunt's.  F,  Sam1  Hunt'e 
Mill.  G,  Sain1  Holt's,  H,  John  Hoit's.  I,  George  Lane's.  K,  Dan 
Brundigo's.     Ij,  James  Travis.     M,  Moses  Knap's.     N,  John  Hyat's. 

0,  Dan1  Lane's.  P,  Sam1  Horton's.  Q,  Christ1  Yeomans.  K,  Anthony 
Miller's.  S  and  T,  Dan1  Brundige  s  Bound  Trees.  U,  Beginning  of 
Mr.  Bridge's  Patent.  V,  t'  Bound  Tree  between  Mr.  Bridge  and  Sam1 
Hunt.  W,  Y>  Bound  Tree  between  Humphrey  Underbill  and  Sam1  Hunt, 
a,  Ye  road  to  Mamaroneck.  b,  Road  to  East  Chester,  c,  Road  up  to  y« 
woods,  d,  Road  to  Hudson's  Ferry,  e,  Road  to  Mr.  Phillips'  Mills,  f, 
Road  to  Bedford,    g,  Road  to  California  Patent  [tic].     h,  Road  to  Rye. 

1,  Road  to  Budd's  Neck.' 
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century.  John  Brondige  was  probably  chosen  as 
town  clerk  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  We 
find  mention  of  him  as  such  in  1078.  He  remained 
in  office  probably  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1097, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Lane,  who  was  town 
clerk  until  1730.  Besides  keeping  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  town-meetings,  the  clerk  was  re- 
quired to  enter  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  a 
statement  of  the  bounds  and  dimensions  of  every 
man's  land.  Each  grant,  sale  or  mortgage  of  land 
must  thus  likewise  be  recorded  to  be  of  force.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution  these  records  were  kept  in  three 
folio  volumes,  which  are  still  preserved  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  records  of  the  town-meetings  were  kept, 
not  in  bound  volumes,  but  in  books  composed  of  forty 
or  fifty  leaves  stitched  together.  The  oldest  of  these 
have  in  recent  years  disappeared.  They  related  to 
the  doings  of  the  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  years — 
from  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the  year  I0H7. 
Mr.  Bolton,  however,  who  had  access  to  these  docu- 
ments when  preparing  his  county  and  ecclesiastical 
histories,  has  preserved  many  interesting  facts  which 
he  gathered  from  them.  Some  accounts  of  town 
matters  are  also  interspersed  among  the  laud  records 
which  fill  the  bound  volumes.  Here,  too,  the  Indian 
deeds  for  all  the  territory  purchased  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  town  are  carefully  engrossed. 

At  the  first  town-meetings  the  number  of  free- 
holders was  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Eighteen 
of  these  were  proprietors  and  had  exclusive  control 
of  the  common  lands  within  the  first  purchase  on 
Peningo  Neck.  All  other  lands  not  yet  distributed 
belonged  to  the  "  town  in  general"  or  the  whole  body 
of  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote.  Tlnse  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  admit  or  exclude  new  comers  into 
the  settlement. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  population,  and 
the  estimated  property  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
time  during  which  the  town  was  subject  to  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  made  up  from  the  "  Lists  of  Persons  and 
Estates  "  kept  by  the  General  Court : 

Persons.      Ct.  Rec.  Estates. 


1665    25  ii.    28  £1211  Of)  00 

1666    32  ii.    49  1547  10  00 

1667    36  ii.    72  1721  00  00 

1668    45  ii.    94  2174  00  00 

1669    50  ii.  117  2403  10  00 

1670    41  ii.  137  1950  12  00 

1671    42  ii.  160  1979  15  00 

1672    43  ii.  180  2031  00  00 

16T8   37  ii.  210  1767  05  00 

1674    41  ii.  236  1944  00  00 

1675    40  ii.  264  1909  01  00 

167.6    32  ii.  290  1591  (XI  00 

1B77  ...    38  ii.  320  1789  00  00 

1678    44  iii.    17  2122  00  00 

1679    48  iii.    36  23GI  00  00 

1680    49  iii.    67  2274  00  00 

1681    50  iii.    86  2415  00  00 

1682    50  iii.  100  2612  00  00 

1683    ;47  iii.  126  2389  00  00 

1698    56  iv.  265  3136  18  00 

1699    60  iv.  297  3306  00  00 
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The  persons  here  enumerated  were  male  inhabit" 
ants,  of  adult  age,  paying  taxes  upon  an  estate  of 
fifty  pounds  each.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  deputies 
to  the  General  Court  and  some  others  were  exempted. 
The  figures,  therefore,  may  he  taken  to  represent  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  families  in  the  town. 

Besides  electing  officers,  the  town-meetings  had 
much  other  business  to  transact.  The  prevention  of 
damages  by  cattle,  the  reception  or  exclusion  of  in- 
habitants, the  disposal  of  lands  belonging  to  persons 
removing  from  the  town,  the  fixing  of  bounties  for 
the  killing  of  wolves,  the  selection-  of  persons  to  look 
after  the  boundaries  of  public  lands,  the  granting  of 
permission  to  open  taverns,  erect  mills,  etc.,  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  concerning  sheep  and  cattle,  were 
among  the  matters  discussed  and  determined  in 
town-meeting. 

Where  the  town-meetings  were  held  does  not  ap- 
pear until  the  year  1728,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  meeting  took  place  at  the  school-house  near  the 
church  in  Rye.  It  is  probable  that  this  had  been  the 
place  of  meeting  for  some  years.  As  early  as  1708, 
notice  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  town  was  given  by 
"  a  warrant  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  Sett  upon 
a  signe  post  nere  the  Church  four  days  before  the 
meeting." 

The  selectmen  presided  on  these  occasions,  and  as 
early  as  1705  the  town  chose  trustees  or  overseers, 
whose  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  town  lands  and 
the  town's  interests,  rights  and  privileges  in  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  Full  power  was 
given  them  to  raise  money  as  they  might  have  occa- 
sion in  pursuance  of  their  trust,  and  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage undivided  lands,  "or  other  ways  as  they  shall 
see  best  within  their  said  year."  The  charges  that 
might  arise,  the  town  agreed  to  "  disburse  by  equall 
proportion,  and  alsoe  to  have  equall  proportion  of 
Lands  theteby  recovered."  This  action  was  evidently 
taken  to  prevent  encroachments  similar  to  those 
which  the  town  had  already  suffered. 

.lust ice  was  administered  by  a  magistrate,  known 
at  first  as  the  commissioner.  In  1(597-08  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  was  substituted.  They  were  em- 
powered, ''with  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  any  two 
of  them,  to  hear  and  determine  any  action  that 
should  be  presented  before  them  for  tryall  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings."  The  first  commissioner  was 
Mr.  John  Build,  appointed  in  H><>:{  and  lf><>4.  He  was 
succeeded  l>y  Lieutenant  Joseph  1 1 « ul < ■  n  in  1678.  In 
ItiitS  Deliverance  Brown  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
peace  by  the  Connecticut  authorities  and  continued 
to  hold  the  office  under  the  New  York  government 
until  1716. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town  officers  of  Kye 
from  the  beginning  : 


lUYIRVISOM. 


H.  il.  Joseph  TIipiiII. 
1 7<>l .  Deliverance  Hi-own. 
ITU,  John  Frost. 
17115-0.  Thomas  Morrill. 


I7"7  s.  .l.,s(T|,  Purdy. 
1711.  John  Hoyt. 
1713-10.  Joseph  Budd, 
1717-19.  John  lloyt. 


1730-22.  Joseph  Bndd. 
1723-39.  Samuel  Purdy. 
174IM3.  John  Thomas. 
1744-4G.  Samuel  Piirdy. 
1747.  Samuel  Tredwell. 
174!l.  Samuel  Purdy. 
1751>-G1.  Win.  Willett. 

1702-  03.  Jonathan  Brown. 
1704.  Timothy  Wetmore. 
1705-G7.  John  Thomas. 
1768.  Timothy  Wet  more. 
1769-70.  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
1771-72.  Ebene/.er  llavilaud. 
178.1-84.  John  Thomas. 
1785-80.  Jesse  Hunt. 
1788.  Gilbert  Bromlige. 
1789-05.  Thomas  Bowne. 

1796.  Bartholomew  Hadden. 

1797.  John  Guion. 

1799.  John  Brown. 

1800.  Thomas  Brown. 
1801-4.  John  Guion. 
1805-6.  Samuel  Marvin. 
1807-8.  Samuel  Armor. 

TOWNSMEN.1 

1071. — Joseph  HortOD,  Thomas  Brow  n,  John  BrOndlg. 
1683. — Joseph  Horton  "  ami  others." 

1G97. — Ilachaliah  Browne.  Thomas  Merrill,  John  Krost,  John  Hoi  ton, 
Jonathan  Hart. 

1099. — loseph  Theall,  Ilachaliah  Browne,  Thomas  Merritt,  Sr.,  John 
Lyons,  Samuel  Lane. 

1701.  — John  Merrilt,  Andrew  I'oe,  Joseph  Budd,  Robert  Bloomer, 
Samuel  Lane. 

1702.  — Joseph  Theall,  George  I-ane,  Sr.,  Robert  Bloomer,  Samuel 
Eniffln,  Samuel  Lane. 

1703- 11. — .loseph  Theall,  Robert  Bloomer,  Samuel  Lane. 
1713-18.— Robert  Bloomer,  Thomas  Merritt,  Jr.,  Daniel  Purdy. 
1728. — Jonathan  Brown.  Andrew  Merritt,  William  Fowler,  Daniel 

Purdy,  Joseph  Knitlin,  William  Willett. 

1 7. "i —Samuel  Purdy,  Robert  Bloomer,  Jr.,  David  Ogden,  Benjamin 
BlOWIt,  John  Thomas,  Jonathan  llaight,  John  Horton. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 


1809-22.  Samuel  Deull. 
182:i-34.  David  Kirby. 
1835-37.  John  Theall. 
1838.  David  Kirby. 
1889-40.  Willett  Moscman. 
1841.  John  Theall. 
1842-45.  James  D.  Ilalsted. 
1*46-47.  J.  I'.  Roosevelt  Brown. 
1S48.  Dr.  D.  Jerome  Sands 
1849.  JohnS.  Provoost. 
l»5o.  Win.  Horton. 
1851-53.  N'ewbcrry  D.  Ilalsted. 
1  -.54.  John  S.  Provoost. 
1855-59.  John  E.  Marshall. 
1801.  John  W.  Lounsberry. 
1802-64.  James  D.  Ilalsted. 
1865.  Wilson  D.  Slawson. 
1806-68.  Thomas  K.  Downing. 
1869-71.  Howard  C.  Cady. 
1871-73.  Amherst  Wight. 
1773-74.  George  W.  Wesley. 
1874-K5.  Samuel  Win.  Johnson. 
1883-86.  Wai.  Ryan. 


1078-93.  John  Brondig. 
1690.  John  Holt. 
1097-1736.  Samuel  I.ane. 
1737-10.  Samuel  Purdy. 
1747.  Kbenozer  Kniflfeu. 
1718-50.  Samuel  Purdy. 

1751.  Gilbert  Bloomer. 

1752.  Samuel  Purdy. 
1753-69.  Ebene/.er  Knifleu. 
177CV-72.  Dr.  Eben.  Haviland. 
1783-86.  John  Thomas. 
1788-93.  John  Merrilt. 
1794-99.  John  Doughty. 
180(1-1.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
1802-14.  Philemon  Ilalsted,  Jr 
1815-21.  Charles  Field. 

1825.  William  Bush. 

1826.  John  Theall. 
1827-28.  Josiah  Bulkley. 
1829-32.  Joseph  II.  Anderson. 

CONST \  Ht.ES. 


1833-36.  Horace  B.  Smith. 
1838-39.  Joshua  Lyon. 
1840.  William  Provoost. 
1841-15.  Jonathan  J.  Deall. 
1846.  Edward  Field. 
1847-48.  William  Horton. 
1849-^52.  Charles  W.  Field. 
1853-55.  Eli  Curtis. 
1856-58.  Charles  D.  Pixley. 
1859.  Edward  H.  Purdy. 
1800-02.  II.  M.  Henderson. 
1802-04.  Edwin  Horton. 
1805-66.  J.  M.  McCarty. 
1807-68.  Oh.  G.  Pixley. 

1869-  71.  Edwin  Horton. 
1871-74.  Herman  L.  Marshall. 
1874-76.  Charles  De  Mott. 

1870-  80.  Punly  S.  Sands, 
lSsG.  Charles  De  Mott. 


1071.  George  Lane. 
1678.  Caleb  Hiat. 
1681-82.  Timothy  Knap. 
1684-85.  Thomas  Merritt. 
1696.  Deliverance  Brown. 
1097.  Robert  Bloomer. 
1699.  Caleb  Hiat. 

1701.  Samuel  Kniflen. 

1702.  John  Hoyt. 
1703-8.  John  Dlsbrow. 


1711-13.  Daniel  Purdy 

(Son  or  John.) 
1711.  Anthony  Miliar. 
1715.  Ilobert  Bloomer,  Jr. 
1710.  Benjamin  Brown. 

1717.  Daniel  Purdy 

(Son  of  Francis.  I 

1718.  Samuel  Miller. 

1719.  Joseph  Brondige,  Jr. 
1720-22.  Abraham  Miller. 


1  After  1711  these  olliccr.  are  called  ••Trustees  or  V\ erseere."' 
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1723.  Joseph  Horton,  Jr. 
1724-25.  Abraham  Miller. 
1726-36.  Thomas  Fowler. 

1737.  Francis  Doughty. 

1738.  Abraham  Miller. 
1739-41.  Joshua  Brondige. 
1742-43.  Joseph  Height. 
1744-49.  Hachaliah  Theall. 
1750.  John  Doughty. 
1751-56.  Benjamin  Brown,  Jr. 
1057.  James  Wetmore. 
1758-01.  Benjamin  Brown. 
1702-05.  Gilbert  Brondige. 
1706-07.  James  Anderson. 
1708-73.  Johu  Doughty. 
1783.  John  Merritt. 
17S4-87.  William  Brown. 
1788.  John  A.  Hawkins, 
1789-95.  John  Hawkins,  Jr. 
17!ir,-isoO.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
1801.  Philemon  Halsted,  Jr. 
1802-3.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
1804-20.  John  Hawkins. 

1821.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 

1822.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
Henry  Belden. 

1823.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
George  Ilains. 

1824.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
John  Theall. 

1825.  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
Daniel  S.  Merritt. 

1820.  Alexander  Ennis. 
1827-32!  Ezrahiah  Wetmore. 
1833-30.  Sylvanus  Merritt. 
1837.  Sylvanus  Van  Sicklin. 
1S38-40.  William  Bettys. 
1841-13.  Pnrdy  Slater. 

1814.  George  Provoost. 

1815.  William  Bettys. 
1S4C  47.  Vincent  Slater. 

1848.  Pnrdy  Slater. 

1849.  William  Bettys. 
George  S.  Bartlett. 

1850.  George  S.  Bartlett. 
Samuel  Kelly. 
Charles  Theall. 

1851.  William  K.  Guion. 
William  A.  Purdy. 
Birdsey  Wakeley. 
Samuel  Sniffen. 

1852.  William  H.  Guion. 
William  A.  Pnrdy. 
Purdy  Slater. 

1853.  Pnrdy  Slater. 
Coles  T.  Morrell. 

1854.  William  H.  Guion. 
Purdy  Slater. 

1850.  Ezra  Kniflen. 

Naaman  H.  Turner. 
1857.  Ezra  Kniflen. 

Purdy  Slater. 

1855.  Samuel  Bouton. 
John  Shearer. 
Purdy  Slater. 
William  Slater. 

1859.  Isaac  Covert. 
John  Shearer. 
Pnrdy  Slater. 

1800.  Pnrdy  Slater. 
John  Shearer. 
Ch.  Mcintosh. 

1801.  Purdy  Slater. 
John  Shearer. 
Ch.  Mcintosh. 

18(52.  Purdy  Slater. 
John  Shearer. 
George  Bailey. 


1st;  t. 


ISO.", 


1866. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872 


1873. 


1S77. 


1SS0. 


William  M.  Slater. 
John  Shearer. 
George  W.  Lee. 
Alexander  Worden. 
Purdy  Slater. 
Robert  Archer. 
Matthew  Brundage. 
Alexander  Worden. 
Charles  Merritt. 
Purdy  Slater. 
Richard  Archer. 
J.  H.  He  Camp. 
Samuel  lid], ]>s. 
Purdy  Slater. 
J.  H.  De  Camp. 
John  Hushes. 
Purdy  Slater. 
R.  C.  Singler. 
W.  liomer. 
Purdj  sinier. 
A.  M.  Pen-in. 
Michael  Burns. 
Purely  Slater. 
William  Homer. 
Michael  Gorman. 
Wm.  H.  Henderson. 
William  liomer. 
Thomas  Burns. 

  Tompkins. 

James  Dusenberry. 
Edwin  Parker. 
Joseph  Hains. 
Alex.  Gourley. 
Purdy  Slater. 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
Pnrdy  Slater. 
Jas.  Halstead. 
John  F.  Brennecke. 
Jas.  Dusenberry. 
Jas.  Dusenberry. 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
Geo  Bacchus. 
Jos.  Halstead. 
Ed.  Brnndago. 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
Thos.  G.  Willson. 
Purdy  Slater. 
Wm.  M.  Stilwell. 
John  Donovan. 
F,d.  Brundage. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Henry  Zeh. 
Wm.  M.  Slater. 
Wm.  Young. 
Ed.  P.  Brundage. 
Henry  Zeh. 
Wm.  M.  Slater. 
Hugh  Riley. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Ed.  Parker. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Chas.  A.  Gleason. 
S.  A.  Marshall. 
John  0.  Merritt. 
Stephen  A.  Marshall. 
Henry  Zeh. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Wm.  M.  Hutchison. 
C.  A.  T.  Rodrian. 
Stephen  A.  Marshall. 
C.  A.  T.  Rodrian. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Jas.  McGearry. 
Wm.  M.  Hutchison. 
Stephen  A .  Marshall. 
Win.  M.  Hutchison. 
Wm.  Hod  gins. 
Jas.  McGearry. 
C.  A.  T.  Rodrian. 


1881.  John  II.  Webb. 
Wm.  M.  Slater. 
Jos.  Hains. 
Edw.  Kane. 
Chauncey  Haviland. 

1882.  Michael  O'Neil. 
Wm.  M.  Slater. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
Edw.  Kane. 
Chauncey  Haviland. 

1883.  Edw.  Kane. 
Alex.  Worden. 
Wm.  P.  Wallace. 
Elisha  Tuttle. 
John  Sivalls. 

1884.  Elisha  Tuttle. 
Johr?  Sivalls. 


Ins", 


I8S0 


Alex.  Worden. 
Edw.  Kane. 
Wm  P.  Wallace. 
John  Sivalls. 
Samuel  ||.  Graham. 
Alox.  Worden. 
Win.  M.  Hutchison. 
Theb.  C.  Parker. 
John  Sivalls. 
Samuel  II.  Graham. 
D.  A.  Butterfleld. 
W.  J.  Devanny. 
T.  C.  Parker. 
W.  P.  Wallace. 
<;.  S.  Merritt. 
Edw.  Desmond. 
Jas.  s.  Merritt. 


JUSTICES  01'  TIIK  PEACE, 


1003. 

John  Budd. 

1831. 

Abram  Guion. 

1678-88. 

Joseph  Horton.. 

1831. 

James  W.  Brown. 

1085-1710.  Joseph  Theale. 

1832. 

Thomas  W.  Garniss. 

1693. 

Daniel  Straing. 

Horace  B.  Smith. 

1698-1716 

Deliverance  Brown. 

David  H.  Mead. 

1703-15. 

Joseph  Purdy. 

1833. 

John  n.  Smith. 

1705-18. 

Caleb  Heathcote. 

Rivers  Morrell. 

1710-22. 

Joseph  Budd. 

David  H.  Mead. 

1710-17. 

Isaac  Denham. 

Ralph  Marshall. 

1720-31. 

Jonathan  Haight. 

1834. 

John  H.  Smith. 

1720-53. 

Samuel  Purdy. 

Peter  W.  Edgel. 

1726-53. 

Caleb  Hyatt. 

David  II.  Mead. 

1728-46. 

Benjamin  Brown. 

James  W.  Brown. 

1728. 

Charles  Theall. 

1835. 

Jonathan  II.  Giduey. 

1734-07. 

Daniel  Purdy. 

George  W.  Smith. 

1734-52. 

Francis  Doughty. 

1836. 

James  W.  Brown. 

1734. 

Thomas  Fowler. 

Monmouth  Lyon. 

1738-75. 

John  Thomas. 

1837. 

Darius  W.  Todd. 

1738-45. 

Samuel  Tredwell, 

David  H.  Mead. 

Adam  Seaman. 

Merritt  Brown. 

1739. 

Samuel  Thorn. 

1838. 

Petor  W.  Edgel. 

1739. 

Samuel  Brown 

Thomas  Purdy. 

174<l_4fi. 

John  Lyon. 

Oliver  F.  Green. 

1740. 

1839. 

Darius  W.  Todd. 

1741-45. 

J,  ,1 1  n  Build 

Samuel  Haviland. 

1743. 

.'  liah  Bulkley. 

1746-69. 

Gilbert  Bloomer. 

1800. 

Alexander  Ennis. 

1753. 

Jonathan  Purdy. 

E.  Sours. 

James  Stevenson. 

A.  Van  Amringe. 

1754. 

Lewis  McDonald. 

E.  1'.  Morrell. 

1755. 

Moses  Owen. 

1861. 

A.  Van  Amringe. 

Abraham  Guion. 

1862. 

Ch.  W.  Field. 

Hachaliah  Browne. 

1863. 

Joseph  G.  Fowler. 

1750-09. 

Ehenezer  Kniffen. 

J.  Henry  Gilbert. 

1757-01. 

Elisha  Hiatt. 

1864. 

Shubael  R.  Strang. 

1705. 

Gabriel  Lynch. 

1865. 

G.  H.  Haight. 

John  Hyatt. 

1867. 

R.  F.  Brundage. 

Joseph  Budd. 

1868. 

II.  M.  Henderson. 

Hach'ah  Brown,  Jr. 

1809. 

S.  R.  Strang. 

1709. 

John  Thomas. 

1870. 

G.  R.  Haight. 

Hach'ah  Brown,  Jr. 

1871. 

I.  C.  Sheldon. 

Charles  Theall. 

1872. 

II .  M.  Henderson. 

Roger  Lyon. 

1873. 

S.  R.  Strang. 

Abraham  Hatfield. 

1874. 

N.  Tompkins. 

Samuel  Purdy. 

1875. 

W.  Ryan. 

1773. 

William  Anderson. 

.  1876. 

II.  M  Henderson. 

1793. 

Thomas  Browne. 

1877. 

J.  Dusenberry. 

Jonathan  Bailey. 

1878. 

T.  C.  Palmer. 

1799. 

John  Brown. 

1879. 

W.  Ryan. 

Isaac  Sniffin. 

1880. 

II.  M.  Henderson. 

Samuel  Marvin. 

1881. 

A.  Fowler. 

1812. 

Rivers  Morrell. 

1882. 

T.  C.  Palmer. 

1821. 

Nehemiah  Brown. 

1882. 

M.  Connolly. 1 

David  Munson. 

1883. 

M.  Connolly. 

1830. 

John  II.  Smith. 

1884. 

II.  M.  Henderson. 

William  T.  Praul. 

1885. 

It.  C.  Downing. 

1886. 

T.  C.  Palmer. 

1        1  To  fill  a  vacancy. 
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1809. 

1870. 
1*71. 
1872. 
1873. 

1874. 


1876. 


is:;. 


Is?.-. 


Wilfred  Pi  Purdy. 
Jonathan  Pnrdj. 

George  L.  Cornell. 
Aug.  Abendroth. 
Jonathan  I'urdy. 
Ang.  Abendroth. 

Win.  B.  Halitead. 
K.  Sours. 
Win.  Purdy. 
Wilfred  P.  Purdy. 
William  I'urdy. 
Bamnal  Bon  ton. 
Michael  Stuber. 
Jacob  Messereau. 
Samuel  Ronton. 
Jacob  Messereau. 
William  Gednoy. 
.lonatliau  Purdy. 
Jacob  Messereau . 
William  (Jodney. 
Jouatban  Purdy. 
Thomas.  B.  Peck. 
Michael  Stubor. 
Thomas  0.  Willson. 
Tliomas  B.  Peck. 


1878.  Michael  Stuber. 
Mathew  Connolly. 

1879.  Henry  L.  Itayniond. 
Michael  Stuber. 
Bernard  Bamch. 

1880.  Geo.  Hurlbutt. 
Wm.  D.  Beck. 
K.  B.  Valentine. 

1881.  Geo.  Hurlbutt. 
A.  M.  Halstead. 
Tbco.  Van  Amringe. 

1882.  Wilfred  P.  Purdy. 
William  H.  Tyler. 
Theo.  Van  Amringe. 

18811.  Wilfred  P.  Purdy. 
William  H.  Tyler. 
Tbeo.  Van  Amringe. 

1884.  Wilfred  P.  Purdy. 
William  H.  Tyler. 
Tbeo.  Van  Amringe. 

1885.  John  Sherburn. 
Wilfred  P.  Purdy. 
Tbeo.  Van  Amringe. 

188G.  Theo.  Van  Amringe. 
John  Sherburn. 
Wilfred  P.  Purdy 


FARMERS  OF  THE  EXCISE. 

1710  The  Justices. 

1714.  September  4  Joseph  Budd. 

1716.  September  4  Joseph  Budd. 

1720.  NoTeniber  19  Joseph  Budd. 

1737.  October  14  Ebene/.er  Heveland  (and  others). 

1741.  November  3  James  Wood. 

1743.  December  2  Samuel  Purdy. 

1747.  October  31  Samuel  Purdy. 

1748.  November  12  Samuel  Purdy. 

1760.  October  12  Benjamin  Brown,  Jr. 

1750.  October  12  Underbill  Budd. 

1752.  November  11  Benjamin  Brown,  Jr. 

Underbill  Budd. 

1763.  December  13  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1766.  December  23  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1768.  February  3  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1769.  December  30  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1770.  December  22  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1772.  February  26  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1774.  February  8  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

1775.  January  31  John  Thomas,  Jr. 

Maskers  and  Customs — Slavery — Village 
Inns,  Koads,  Etc. — The  home  life  of  the  people  of 
Rye  in  early  times  was  of  the  simplest  character. 
There  was  not  much  variety  in  the  furniture.  Each 
room,  even  the  kitchen  and  parlor  or  "best  room," 
was  generally  supplied  with  a  bed.  Besides  this,  a 
table  or  two,  a  cupboard  and  some  chests  constituted 
the  heavier  articles  of  "  household  stuff."  Of  chairs 
there  were  few,  sometimes  none,  rude  stools  and  the 
invariable  coder  or  chest  supplying  the  necessary 
seats.  The  dishes  in  ordinary  use  were  of  wood  ;  the 
choicer  utensils,  pewter.  The  clothing  was  mostly  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Leather  garments  were  much 
worn  at  this  period.  Deer-skin  and  buck -skin,  rac- 
coon and  fox-skins,  wolf  and  bear-skins  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  "  Indian  stockings  "  or  moccasins  were 
worn  to  some  extent  instead  of  shoes.  The  house- 
hold linen  and  other  valuables  were  stored  away  in 
the  great  "chests,"  three  or  four  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  owned  by  every  family.    The  floors  were 


generally  bare.  Feather  beds  were  used.  The  "warm- 
ing-pan" was  considered  indispensable  for  comfort. 
Every  house  possessed  a  loom.  A  huge  fire-place, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  and  half  as  many  deep,  occu- 
pied one  side  of  the  kitchen.  Labor  was  well  paid. 
In  1680  a  day  laborer  in  Connecticut  received  two 
shillings  and  some  times  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  day. 

Rye,  in  common  with  other  Connecticut  towns, 
maintained  its  militia  organization.  The  "Trayn- 
Band  of  Rye"  is  mentioned  in  the  colony  records  of 
1667.  It  consisted  of  all  male  persons  between  six- 
teen and  sixty  years  of  age,  ministers  and  magistrates 
only  excepted.  Trainings  took  place  six  times  a 
year.  They  were  great  occasions,  usually  solemnized 
by  prayer.  The  place  of  training  was  "  in  the  heart 
of  the  towne."  This,  it  is  conjectured,  was  where  the 
flag-staff  now  stands,  at  the  junction  of  the  post  road 
and  the  road  to  the  Purchase.  The  train-band  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  completely  officered  for  a 
number  of  years.  Joseph  Horton  was  confirmed  in 
1667  as  "lieutenant  to  the  trayn-band."  The  town 
did  not  number  persons  enough  until  near  the  close 
of  the  century  to  entitle  it  to  have  a  company.  "  Cap- 
tain "  Joseph  Horton  is  first  heard  of  in  1690. 

Many  of  the  names  of  places  in  common  use  in  early 
times  have  disappeared.  The  Indian  names  Peningo, 
Apawainis,  Mauussing,  Honge,  Eaukecaupacuson, 
Qaaroppas,  Pockeotessen,  Mamaroneck,  Mockquama  or 
Moaquancs,  and  Armonck  were  carefully  retained  by 
the  early  settlers  in  their  deeds,  but  most  of  them 
were  never  used.  The  Armonck  was  already  known 
as  By  ram  River,  the  Mockquams  as  Bl'nd  Brook, 
when  they  came  here.  Eaukecaupacuson  soon  yielded 
to  "  Lame  Will's  Purchase"  and  "  Rye  Woods."  Pock- 
eotessen was  called  Stony  Brook.  Apawainis  be- 
came Budd's  Neck,  and  later  Rye  Neck.  Quaroppas 
was  replaced  by  "The  White  Playnes."  Only  Pe- 
ningo, Manussing  and  Mamaroneck  remain  in  common 
use. 

Beginning  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  township 
where  the  settlers  began  it  when  they  crossed  from 
Manussing  Island  to  the  main  shore,  we  have  "The 
Flats  "  and  the  "  Horse  Race,"  as  the  ancient  names  for 
the  beach.  "Burying  Hill"  was  the  point  of  land 
which  terminates  it  on  the  east — now  the  site  of  a 
hotel.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore  was  known  as  "The  Gut."  " Rye  Ferry,"  the 
ancient  landing,  was  north  of  the  present  steamboat 
landing,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  on  the  Pro voost  estate.  The 
residence  in  recent  years  of  Mr.  Jacobs  was  known 
as  "the  house  by  the  ferry."  "Fishing  Rock,"  men- 
tioned as  early  as  16!M,  and  also  called  <  Jgden's  Dock, 
is  on  Fox  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Byrani  River. 
"  Chevalier  "  or  "  Cavalier's  Rock,"  is  within  sight  just 
below  the  steamboat  landing.  Fox  Islam!  was  com- 
monly so  called  as  early  as  lli!»!>.  "  Goose  Island  "  is 
not  far  from  Fox  Island,  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
By  ram  River  and  directly   opposite   Lyon's  Dock. 
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"Negro  Point"  is  the  name  of  a  locality  on  the  west 
side  of  Byram  River,  just  below  Lyon's  Dock.  The 
"  Wading-Placc"  across  Byram  River  was  at  the  point 
where  the  bridge  now  crosses  that  river.  Here,  on  the 
Connecticut  side,  close  to  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  bridge,  is  the  "  Great  Stone  by  the  Wading-Place," 
which  has  been  a  boundary  mark  for  two  centuries. 
There  was  another  wading-place  used  in  former  days 
about  where  the  New  Haven  Railroad  crosses  the 
river.  This  was  called  the  "  lower  going  over,"  a  name 
afterwards  corrupted  into  "  log  in  over."  The  "Scotch 
Caps"  are  the  rugged  masses  of  rock  that  lie  oft* the 
tapering  point  of  land  known  as  Brown's  or  Wain- 
wright's  Point.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
itself  was  called  the  "Scotch  Cap  Neck"  or  "Ox-pas- 
ture Neck."  "  Parsonage  Point "  is  the  next  projection 
from  Peningo  Neck  on  the  east.  "  Kniftin's  Cove  "  is 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Sound  on  which  was  formerly  a 
warehouse  and  a  dock.  "  Ware's  Cove  "  or  "  Reynolds' 
Cove"  is  below  this,  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Pine  Island.  "Galpin's  ^^gm 
Cove"  was  on  Budd's  Neck,  below 
"  Bullock's  Landing."  The  records  •' 
disclose  the  names  of  several  brooks 
which  have  dwindled  to  insignifi-  jjjjjjg 
cant  rills  since  the  disappearance  of 
forests  and  swamps.  Besides  Blind 
Brook  and  Stony  Brook,  there  was 
Bound  Brook,  Gunn  Brook,  Hassock 
Meadow  Brook,  Horseneck  Brook, 
Rattlesnake  Brook,  Blind  Brook 
Branch,  Crooked  Gutter  and  Cause- 
way Brook. 

Among  the  ancient  names  of  hills 
and  slopes  are  "  Walles'  Ridge," 
"Raccoon  Ridge,"  "Tally's  Plain," 
"Tom  Jefter's  Hill-'  (the  elevation 
on  which  the  Episcopal  Church 
now  stands),  "Branch  Ridge"  and 
"  Brush  Ridge,"  designating  the  slope 
along  which  the  present  Ridge  Street  proceeds  as  far  as 
the  road  to  Park's  mill  and  perhaps  some  distance  be- 
yond. Above  this  the  same  street  runs  over  "  Hog  Pen 
Ridge,"  by  which  name  the  settlers  as  early  as  1082desig 
nated  some  of  their  choicest  lands.  "Byram  Ridge" 
was  the  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Byram  River 
from  the  junction  of  Ridge  and  King  Streets,  or  there- 
abouts, down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Chester. 
"Wolfpit  Ridge"  or  "  Pulpit  Plain  "  was  the  high 
ground  north  of  Rye  upon  which  the  district  school, 
academy  and  seminary  are  now  situated.  A  more 
modern  name  for  the  same  region  is  "  The  Cedars." 
"Steep  Hollow"  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful  glen  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Quintard.  It  was  so  called  as 
early  as  1700.  The  "  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  Hassocky 
Meadows"  lie  in  the  valley  between  Grace  Church 
Street  and  the  post  road,  through  which  the  railroad 
passes  from  Rye  to  Port  Chester.  "  Sniftin's  Hill"  is 
the  rounded  eminence  since  known  as  Bloomer's 


Hill,  above  Port  Chester.  "  Barton's  Neck"  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  tract  through  which  Grace 
Church  Street  runs,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  road 
to  Manussing  Island  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Port 
Chester.  "Saw  Pit,"  the  ancient  name  of  Port 
Chester,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1732.  "  Merritt's 
Point"  is  now  known  as  Lyon's  Point.  The  swamps 
of  early  times  had  each  its  own  designation.  There 
was  the  "Long  Swamp,"  back  of  the  home-lots  in  the 
Town  Field,  east  of  the  Milton  road  and  Grace 
Church  Street;  the  "Great  Swamp,"  north  of  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  and  east  of  Ridge 
Street;  'i  Beaver  Swamp,"  in  the  valley  of  StoTiy 
Brook,  where  the  Union  Cemetery  is  situated;  "Timo- 
thy's Swamp,"  named,  perhaps,  after  Timothy  Knap, 
once  constable  of  Rye,  and  part  of  the  "Saw-Log 
Swamp."  The  names  of  persons  or  families  were 
bestowed  upon  certain  localities.  The  land  between 
Regent  Street  and  King  Street  from  the  post  road  to 
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Purc  hase  Avenue  was  long  known  and  is  still  remem- 
bered as  "Kniffin's  land."  The  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  Town  Field,  bordered  by  Grace  Church  Street 
and  the  road  to  Kirby's  mill,  was  anciently  "  Coe's 
land,"  since  "  Bird's  land."  "  Bloomer's  Island  "  is 
a  tract  of  a  few  acres  in  the  old  Town  Field  near  the 
creek  or  Sound,  the  waters  of  which  surrounded  it  at 
high  tide.  Bullock's  Meadow  was  part  of  the  farm 
owned  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  people  of  Rye  were  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  call  themselves  by  the  humble  but  honest  name  of 
yeomen.  They  were  farmers,  living  frugally  upon  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  By  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  a  number  of  trades  had  been  established 
in  Rye,  such  as  those  of  wheelwrights,  cordwainers, 
carpenters,  saddlers,  tailors,  hatters,  weavers,  rope- 
makers  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  these  were  also 
farmers  who  joined  some  handicraft  to  their  ordinary 
business,  particularly  in  winter.    From  early  times 
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the  town  had  a  considerable  number  of  millers,  the 
numerous  streams  affording  excellent  facilities  for 
mills.  Of  these  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  oper- 
ation before  the  Revolution.  The  first  were  grist- 
mills. John  Build's,  afterwards  known  as  Lyon's 
mill,  on  Blind  Brook  Creek,  was  built  some  time 
prior  to  TOGO.  Not  long  after,  perhaps,  the  mill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Rye  Neck  was  built  by  the  same  pro-' 
prietor  on  Mamaroneck  River.  In  1(>9<>,  Samuel 
Lane  and  Joseph  Lyon  received  permission  from  the 
town  to  build  a  mill  on  Blind  Brook, — the  location  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  that  now  occupied  by  Park's 
mill.  This  was  long  known  as  Bloomer's  mill ;  and 
there  were  at  least  two  others,  above  it,  on  the  same 
stream.  What  is  now  known  as  Davenport's  mill, 
near  the  outlet  of  Stony  Brook,  was  owned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  by  Justice  Gilbert 
Bloomer;  and  that  heretofore  known  as  Van  Amringe's 
was  formerly  Deall's  mill.  In  1705,  Samuel  Hunt 
had  leave  to  build  a  grist-mill,  on  Mamaroneck  River 
at  the  falls  above  Henry  Underbill's.  He  must  build 
within  two  years,  and  "grind  the  town's  corn  for  the 
14th  part."  In  1711,  Richard  Ogden  was  allowed  to 
build  a  mill  on  By  rani  River,  "between  the  lower 
going  over  and  the  country  road."  Peter  Brown's  full- 
ing-mill stood  in  1781  in  the  rear  of  the  late  "  Pentield 
House," — now  owned  by  the  family  of  the  late  D.  H. 
Mead.  Kirby's  mill  was  built  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  one  Wright  Frost.  Colonel  Thomas'  mill  is 
indicated  on  our  Revolutionary  chart  of  1779;  it 
stood  near  the  cross-road  from  Harrison  post-office  to 
King  Street.  Kennedy's  mill  is  marked  on  a  map  of 
Rye  in  1708. 

No  early  mention  is  made  of  saw-mills  at  Rye.  The 
first  settlers  built  their  houses  without  the  aid  of 
sawed  lumber.  Not  only  the  beams,  but  even  the 
planks  and  shingles  were  hewn  and  shaped  by  hand. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  "  followed  the  water." 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town 
there  were  several  docks  or  landings  along  the  shore. 
From  these,  small  fishing-crafts  put  out  into  the 
Sound,  and  before  long  a  few  sloops  or  barges  sailed 
to  ( )yster  Hay  and  New  York.  A  century  ago  most 
of  the  families  composing  the  little  village  of  Saw 
Pit  derived  their  support  from  these  pursuits.  So, 
too,  did  many  of  those  living  on  the  lower  part  of 
Rye  Neck.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  oyster  fishery 
had  become  quite  an  important  business  at  Rye.  In 
1 7").°»  much  excitement  was  caused  by  a  "  great  destruc- 
tion of  our  oysters  in  Byram  River.''  Certain  persons 
were  "  getting  great  Quantities  with  Rakes  to  Burn 
into  Lyme."  Action  was  taken  in  town-meet  ing  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Resides  the  market-sloops 
that  sailed  from  Saw  I'it,  live  and  Rye  Neck  to  New 
York,  there  were  some  large  vessels  sailing  to  distant 
ports.  In  1774  there  was  a  whaling  sloop  belonging 
to  Mamaroneck. 

The  farmers  of  Rye  led  a  comparatively  easy  life. 
Land  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the  soil  fresh  and 


productive.  We  have  a  graphic  description  of  the 
farms  and  the  farming  in  this  region,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  1789,  from  the  pen  of  General  Washington. 
Writing  at  Mrs.  Haviland's,  in  Rye,  bespeaks  of  the 
land  he  had  passed  through  during  the  day,  as  "  strong, 
well  covered  with  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of  In- 
dian Corn  intermixed  with  Ponipions  (which  were 
yet  ungathered)  in  the  field.  We  met  four  droves  of 
Beef  Cattle  for  the  New  York  Market  (about  thirty 
in  a  drove)  some  of  which  were  very  fine — also  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  the  same  place.  We  scarcely  passed 
a  farm-house  that  did  not  abound  in  Geese.  Their 
cattle  seemed  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  their  hogs 
large,  but  rather  long  legged.  No  dwelling-house  is 
seen  without  a  Stone  or  Brick  Chimney,  and  rarely 
any  without  a  shingled  roof — general/;/  the  sides  are 
of  shingles  also.  The  farms  are  very  close  together, 
and  separated,  as  one  enclosure  after  another  also  is  by 
fences  of  stone,  which  are  indeed  easily  made,  as  the 
country  is  immensely  stoney." 

The  town  poor  were  cared  for  by  the  vestry  of  Rye, 
and  the  fund  for  their  maintenance  was  raised  by  tax- 
ation. Nothing  is  said  of  any  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  until  1725,  when  the  vestry  agreed  that  there 
should  be  raised,  besides  the  money  for  the  minister, 
the  sum  of  eight  pounds  for  the  poor.  This  moderate 
amount  appears  to  have  sufficed  for  several  years. 
Later  on,  however,  the  amount  required  was  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds,  and  sometimes  even  as  much  as  ninety 
or  a  hundred.  Just  before  the  Revolution  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  in  Rye  of  putting  up  the  poor  at 
auction.  Before  this  they  had  been  taken  in  to  board 
with  families  whose  bills,  if  approved,  were  paid  by  the 
vestry.  But  in  177")  'the  Justices  and  Vestry  agreed 
that  the  poor  of  the  parish  should  be  Sett  at  Yandue 
to  the  Lowest  bidder,  and  that  the  Clark  of  the  Ves- 
try put  public  advertizement  for  the  same."  The 
sale  was  simply  a  contract  with'parties  who  engaged  to 
support  the  poor  at  the  least  expense  to  the  vestry, 
and  the  sums  for  which  the  paupers  were  "sold,"  rep- 
resented the  amounts  which  the  successful  bidders 
were  willing  to  take  for  their  board.  The  parochial 
system  ceased  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
vestry  of  Rye  became  a  defunct  institution.  After 
the  war  the  care  of  the  poor  devolved  upon  the  county 
officers.  Trivial  infractions  of  the  law  were  punished 
with  the  stocks  and  the  whipping-post.  In  1739  and 
for  two  subsequent  years  the  town  elected  a  "public 
whipper."  Thomas  Rickey  and  Samuel  Bumpas 
were  the  persons  chosen  to  this  office. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  olden  time  in  Rye, 
slavery  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account.  It  is,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  slavery 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  brought  a 
few  negroes  with  them  from  Connecticut,  and  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  the  number  of  slaves 
in  Rye  was  small.  A  census  taken  in  1712,  fifty 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  town,  showed  but 
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eighteen  negroes,  of  all  ages,  within  its  limits,  which 
then  included  Harrison  and  the  White  Plains.  The 
first  mention  of  slavery  in  the  records  of  Rye  occurs 
in  1G89.  Jacob  Pearce,  one  of  the  original  planters, 
left,  among  his  goods  and  chattels,  a  negro  woman 
named  Rose. 

With  the  growth  of  the  town  the  number  of  slaves 
increased  very  considerably.  From  eighteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  171:2,  it  had  risen,  in  1755,  to  one 
hundred  and  seventeen.  A  list  of  the  families  own- 
ing slaves  at  that  period  shows  that  they  were  dis- 
tributed very  widely  through  the  town.  Neither  lay- 
man nor  ecclesiastic  appears  to  have  had  any  scruples 
as  to  owning  this  kind  of  property.  The  names, 
even,  of  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  on  the  list.  Few  families  owned  more  than  two  or 
three  negroes.  Mr.  Jay,  Colonel  Willett  and  Mr. 
Thomas  were  the  largest  owners. 

A  small  stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the  house  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Cowles  was  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  refractory  slaves.  It  was  torn  down  only 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  In  1712  the  people  of  Rye  were 
alarmed  by  a  supposed  plot  among  the  slaves  of  New 
York  to  burn  that  city.  In  1714  Isaac  Denham,  of 
Rye,  petitioned  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  at 
Westchester,  "  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds 
for  satisfaction  for  One  Negro  Man  called  Primus, 
who  was  executed  for  his  misdemeanours.''  And  in 
171!'  Isaac  Denham  and  Charles  Forster  applied  "  to  be 
allowed  the  value  of  two  negro  men  lately  belonging  to 
them  and  Executed  for  crimes  committed  in  this 
county."  The  men  were  appraised  at  twenty  pounds 
and  payment  was  ordered.  About  the  year  1G98 
some  negroes,  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
were  landed  at  Rye  and  there  delivered  to  the  son  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Philipse,  of  Philipsburg.  It  was 
charged  that  the  parties  concerned  in  this  transac- 
tion had  dealings  with  pirates,  and  this  intimation 
must  have  caused  some  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Rye.  Captain  Kidd  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  and  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  had  fre- 
quently been  visited  by  him  and  by  other  freebooters. 

But  little  effort  was  made  to  educate  the  slaves.  In 
1708  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muirson  writes, — "  Then;  are  only 
a  few  negroes  in  this  parish,  save  what  are  in  Colonel 
Heathcote's  family,  where  I  think  there  are  more 
than  in  all  the  parish  besides.  However,  so  many 
as  we  have,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my  endeavors 
for  their  good."  In  1724  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenny  re- 
ports,— "There  are  a  few  negroes  and  Indian  slaves, 
but  no  free  infidels  [heathen]  in  my  parish.  The 
catechist,  a  schoolmaster  from  the  Honourable  So- 
ciety [for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel],  has  often 
proposed  to  teach  them  the  Catechism,  but  we  cannot 
prevail  on  their  masters  to  spare  them  from  their  la- 
bour for  that  good  work."  In  1728  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wetmore  writes  that  the  number  of  negroes  in  his 
parish  was  about  one  hundred.  "  Since  Mr.  Cleator 
has  been  blind  and  unable  to  teach  school,"  adds  Mr. 


Wetmore,  "he  has  taken  pains  with  the  negroes,  so 
many  as  their  masters  would  allow  to  come;  but  of 
late  they  have  left  off  coming  altogether.  Those  that 
belong  to  Quaker  masters,  they  will  allow  them  no 
instruction.  Some  Presbyterians  will  allow  their 
servants  to  be  taught,  but  are  unwilling  they  should  be 
baptized.  And  those  of  the  Church  are  not  much  better, 
so  that  there  is  but  one  negro  in  the  parish  bap- 
tized." 

For  several  years  following  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  pages  of  the  town  records  of  Rye  are  occu- 
pied with  certificates  relating  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves.  These  declarations  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  February 
22,  1788,  and  of  another  act,  March  29,  1799.  The 
latter  act  provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. In  1817  another  act  was  passed,  declaring  all 
slaves  to  be  free  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827. 

In  1798  the  town  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  slaves.  In  1820  there  were  in  Rye  four- 
teen slaves  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  free 
blacks;  in  White  Plains  eight  slaves  and  sixty- 
three  free  blacks.  Seven  years  later  slavery  expired 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
considerable  negro  population  in  Rye,  but  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  very  few  black  inhabitants. 
The  Furopeau  laborer  has  almost  completely  sup- 
planted the  African,  and,  whether  by  death  or  re- 
moval to  other  places,  they  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful. 

Disappearance  of  the  Indians. — The  Indian 
inhabitants  of  Rye  have  long  since  faded  away,  leav- 
ing but  few  and  faint  traces  of  their  mournful  his- 
tory. Before  the  New  England  settlers  came  they 
had  been  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  whom 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute.  The  fullest  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Rye  is  that  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Muirson,  already  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
negroes.  "  As  to  the  Indians,  the  natives  of  the 
country,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Gospel  Propaga- 
tion Society  in  January,  1708,  "  they  are  a  decaying 
people.  We  have  not  now  in  all  this  parish  bwenty 
families,  whereas  not  many  years  ago  there  were  sev- 
eral hundreds.  ...  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
teach  some  of  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  seem 
regardless  of  inst  ruction."  Long  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town  there  were  Indians  living  within  its 
bounds,  some  of  them  quite  near  the  village,  but  the 
greater  number  back  in  the  "  wilderness  "  that  still 
overspread  the  northern  part  of  Rye.  This  was  the 
case  in  most  of  the  Connecticut  towns,  the  laws  oblig- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  reserve  to  the  natives  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  planting-ground,  and  protecting  the 
latter  from  insult,  fraud  and  violence.  The  twenty 
families,  of  whom  Mr.  Muirson  speaks,  were  reduced 
by  the  year  1720  to  four  or  five  "  families  of  Indians," 
writes  Mr.  Bridge,  "  that  often  abide  in  this  parish, 
but  are  frequently  removing,  almost  every  month  or 
six  weeks."    After  this  date  we  hear  little  more  of 
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Indians  at  Rye,  except  as  slaves.  Tradition  states 
thai  in  old  times  a  band  of  Indians  used  to  visit  Rye 
once  a  year,  resorting  to  the  beach,  where  they  bad  a 
frolic  which  lasted  several  days.  Another  place  which 
they  frequented  as  late,  certainly,  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  spot  on  Grace  Church  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  the  road  now  called'  Kirby  Avenue. 
Here  a  troop  of  Indians  would  come  every  year  and 
spend  the  night  in  a  "  pow-wow,"  during  which  their 
cries  and  yells  would  keep  the  whole  neighborhood 
awake. 

Many  interesting  relics  of  the  Indians  have  been 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rye.  Heaps  of  clam-shells  mark  the  sites  of 
their  villages.  These  occur  in  great  abundance  on 
Manussing  Island,  on  Parsonage  Point,  in  the  vicinity 
oft  lie  beach,  and  near  Blind  Brook  and  the  creek  into 
which  it  empties.    Indian  graves  have  also  frequently 
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been  discovered.  ''The  former  existence  of  Indian 
habitations  on  the  great  neck  of  Poningo,"  says  Mr. 
Bolton,  "  is  amply  proved  by  the  number  of  hunting 
and  warlike  weapons  found  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  site  of  the  principal  Mohegan  village  was  on  or 
near  Parsonage  Point.  In  the  same  vicinity  is  situ 
ated  Burying  Hill,  their  place  of  sepulture.  The  re- 
mains of  six  Indians  were  discovered  on  excavating 
the  present  foundations  for  Newberry  Halsted's  resi- 
dence. Manussing  Island  was  undoubtedly  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village.  Another  site  was  in  a  field  on 
Pcningo  Neck,  about  seventy-five  roils  south  of  the 
road  to  Rye  Beach.  "Swamp  Mortar  Rock,"  near 
by,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  Indian 
women  used  to  pound  their  corn  in  a  circular  basin 
cut  in  the  rock,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  about  as  deep.  Another  Indian  mortar  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  shore  of  a  cove  called  Ware's  Cove. 

TAVERN8    AND    Pi  111. If    Roads. — The  "  public- 


house  "  or  tavern  at  Rye  was  an  important  institu- 
tion, for  the  town  was  on  the  route  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  and  a  halting-place  for  travelers.  Inn- 
keepers were  chosen  by  the  town,  and  none  but  per- 
sons of  good  character  and  estate  were  considered 
eligible.  The  earliest  notice  of  such  an  appointment 
in  the  town  records  states  that  at  a  town-meeting  in 
Rye,  March  24,  1697-98,  Joseph  Horton  was  chosen 
"  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travelers  for 
the  year  insuing."  Joseph  Horton  lived  on  Rye 
Neck,  and  the  house  here  referred  to  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  site,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
old  mill,  which  has  in  recent  years  been  renovated. 
In  the  village  itself  Straing's  Tavern  was  the  ancient 
public-house.  A  portion  of  the  original  building  is 
still  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  post  road 
and  Rectory  Street.  The  tavern  was  kept  by  Daniel 
Straing,  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  who  had  re- 
moved to  this  country  a  few  years 
prior  to  1704.  He  died  in  1706, 
and  his  widow  kept  the  inn  for 
several  years.  Straing's  Tavern 
was  a  place  of  note  long  after  this. 
On  a  map  of  Budd's  Neck  of  1720 
the  bridge  over  Blind  Brook  is 
denoted  the  King's  Bridge,  "  nere 
Strange."  The  justices  and  vestry 
of  Rye  held  their  meetings  here  as 
early  as  1784,  and  the  town-meet- 
ings may  not  improbably  have 
been  held  here  at  a  much  earlier 
day.  The  old  house  was  still  a 
place  of  public  entertainment  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  was  kept  by 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first 
Daniel  Straing.  It  remained  un- 
altered until  within  a  few  years 
ago. 

Another  noted  inn  was  the 
old  stone  house  known  of  late 
years  as  Van  Sicklin's.  In  early  days  this  build- 
ing was  a  fort  or  place  of  defense.  Afterwards 
it  became  the  residence  of  Isaac  Dcnham,  son  of  the 
first  settled  minister  of  Rye.  Mr.  Denham  died 
in  1723,  and  his  executors  sold  his  bouse  and 
home-lot  in  172S  to  Francis  Doughty,  Jr.,  of  Flush- 
ing. 

In  the  New  York  Gazette  of  June  20,  174S,  there  is 
an  advertisement  announcing  that  "Francis  Doughty, 
who  kept  the  Kingsbridge,  is  now  removed  to  the 
Sign  of  the  Sun  in  Rye."  Like  his  predecessors, 
Horton  and  Straing,  Mr.  Doughty  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  town  of  Bye.  The  justices  and  vestry 
met  at  his  house  from  1730  to  1734,  and  again  at  the 
same  place  from  1770  to  1776,  when  his  son,  John 
Doughty,  kept  the  tavern.  Another  John  Doughty, 
grandson  of  Francis,  succeeded  to  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  of  the  office  which  seems  to  have 
descended  from  father  to  son  as  a  matter  of  court©. 
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A  map  of  the  tow  n  in  1797  represents  "  Doughty's 
house  "  as  still  known  by  that  name. 

Penfield's  Hotel  was  a  noted  hostelry  about  half 
a  century  ago.  Fifty  years  before  it  had  been  "a 
noted  tavern  for  many  years,"  and  before  that  it  was 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town. 
Here  Peter  Brown  lived  previous  to  1731.  The  house, 
which  was  situated  on  the  post  road  at  Rye,  and  was 
known  as  the  "Square  House,"  parsed  after  the  death 
of  Brown  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  James  Wet- 
more,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Rye.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Timothy  Wetmore,  in  1763,  about 
which  time,  probably,  it  became  an  inn.  As  early  as 
1770,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Haviland,  afterwards  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  kept  a  tavern  here.  In 
1774  John  Adams  stopped  at  "  Havilaud's,  of  Rye," 
on  his  way  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

During  the  Revolution  John  Wright  kept 
inn  ;  but  after  the  war  it  appears  to 
have  reverted  to  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Haviland,  Mrs.  Tamar  Havi- 
land, wdio  managed   it  for  several 
years.    During  her  incumbency,  Rye 
was  visited  by  Gen.  Washington,  who 
says,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  Thurs- 
day, October  15, 1789 :  "After  dinner, 
through  frequent  light  showers,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Tavern  of  a  Mrs. 
Haviland,  at  Rye,  who  keeps  a  very 
neat  and  decent  Inn."    The  general 
again  stopped  at  Rye  on  his  way  back 
to  New  York  from  New  England, 
November  12th.  and  spent  the  night 
at  "the  Widow  Haviland's."  The 
widow  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Quin- 
tard,  who  was  landlord  in  1797.  The 
next  landlord  was  Willian  Marrener, 
and  in  1801  the  Square  House  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Pen- 
field,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient 
landlord — a    man  of   courtly   manmers    and  un- 
blemished character.    After  his  death,  in  1810,  the 
house  was  kept  for  a  few  years  by  his  son,  the 
late  Henry  L.  Penfield,  who   died   in   1867.  At 
Penfield's  Hotel   the  stages  on   the   Boston  road 
stopped  until  some  fifty  years  ago.    Among  its  dis- 
tinguished guests  was  General  Lafayette  when  mak- 
ing a  tour  from  New  Y'ork  into  New  Enland  in  1824. 
The  general,  his  suite  and  the  committee  dined 
together  at  the  hotel.   The  general  had  been  received 
at  Mamaroneck  with  a  salute  "fired  by  the  inhabit- 
ants," the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  playing  of  the 
national  airs  by  "an  excellent  band  of  music."  The 
Square  House  ceased  to  be  a  tavern  about  1830.  In 
1835,  Rachel,  widow  of  Nathaniel,  and  Henry  L. 
Penfield  and  his  wife,  Mary,  sold  the  property,  with 
twenty-three  acres  of  land,  to  David  H.  Mead. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Rye 
occurs  under  the  date  of  April  17,  1789,  when  David 
ii. — 59 


Doughty  was  "permitted  to  sell  spirituous  liquors 
without  paying  excise."  April  14,  1797,  "'  Samuel 
Travis  was  permitted  to  keep  a  Tavern  in  the  House 
which  David  Doughty  formerly  occupied,  the  Town 
to  refund  back  money  ;  he  shall  pay  for  a  permit  for 
the  same."  Of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Rye,  there  are  other  traces  besides  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  public-houses.  Even  those 
who  brought  with  them  something  of  the  rigidity  of 
Puritan  manners  had  their  drinking  cups  and  tank- 
ards at  hand.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  they  exercised  comparative  moderation  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  At  a  later  date  drunken- 
ness was  very  prevalent  in  the  community.  Rev.  Mr. 
Muirson  writes  in  1707,  "Swearing  and  drinking  and 
Sabbath-breaking"  are  the  vices  that  are  "chiefly 
predominant."  Mr.  Wetmore,  schoolmaster  at  Rye, 
complains  in  1765  that  "many  of  our  people  are  too 
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much  addicted  to  the  taverns."  The  custom  of 
furnishing  liquor  at  funerals  prevailed  in  Rye  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  appears  from  the  followiug  entry  in 
the  vestry-book  of  the  parish:  "March  13,  1759. 
To  Ebenezer  Kniftin,  for  half  a  Gallon  Rum  for  y* 
Burying  of  Patrick  Holoday." 

Situated  so  near  the  sea-board,  and  within  thirty 
miles  of  New  York  City,  Rye  has  enjoyed  from  the 
earliest  times  whatever  facilities  existed  for  public 
communication.  For  at  least  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  town  all  travel  by  land  was  per- 
formed on  horseback.  In  1672  a  schedule  of  prices 
was  established,  to  be  paid  to  persons  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  and  other  missives  in  the 
service  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  From  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  1st  of  October  the  allowance  from  Rye 
to  Hartford  was  "  the  horses  hyer  twelve  shillings, 
the  man  and  expences  twenty  shillings;  all  is  one 
pound  twelve  shillings."    From  October  to  April  the 
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charge  was  to  he  eight-pence  more  "for  every  night 
they  lye  out."  Postal  communication  between  New 
York  and  Boston  was  established  in  1672.  The  mails 
as  late  as  1750  were  carried  by  messengers  riding  on 
horseback  from  stage  to  stage.  There  was  but  one 
mail  each- week  to  Boston  and  intermediate  points. 
Besides  the  public  post,  there  were  post-riders  in  the 
service  of  the  newspapers.  The  people  of  Rye  not 
only  read  the  New  York  papers,  but  occasionally  ad- 
vertised in  them.  In  1772  the  first  stage-coach  began 
to  run  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  proprie- 
tors were  Jonathan  and  Nicholas  Brown.  In  1787 
the  stages  made  three  trips  every  week  in  summer  and 
two  in  winter.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  stage 
every  other  day  from  New  York  to  Rye,  and  from  the 
advertisement  of  its  proprietor,  Obadiah  Wright,  who 
announces  that  he  "now  runs  the  Stage  from  this  to 
Rye,  which  Mr.  Hall  formerly  run,"  it  would  appear 
that  the  people  of  Rye  had  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  similar  facilities  before.  They  probably  de- 
pended more  upon  water  communication,  however, 
than  upon  that  by  land.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
dock,  or  wharf,  occurs  under  the  date  of  1679,  when 
the  town  granted  to  John  Ogden  "  forty-eight  or  fifty 
acres  of  land  by  the  water-side  at  the  Fishing  Rock, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  and  wharf.  The 
inhabitants  of  Peningo  neck  to  have  wharfage  free." 
In  1739  a  ferry  was  established  between  the  town  of 
Rye  and  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  John  Budd,  Hachaliah 
Browne  and  Jonathan  Browne  were  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise.  The  list  of  subscribers  toward  the  expense 
of  obtaining  a  patent  embraced  twenty-six  names. 
They  obtained  the  right  to  "enjoy  a  share  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  emoluments  of  the  ferry  in  proportion  to 
the  sums "  subscribed.  The  ferry  continued  in  use 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  In  178(i  Isaac 
Brow  n,  of  Rye,  purchased  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors. A  map  of  Rye  in  1797  shows  the  "  house  at  the 
Ferry,"  near  the  mouth  of  Byram  River.  This  house, 
about  a  century  ago,  was  kept  by  a  German,  Freder- 
ick de  Weissenfels,  who  afterwards  obtained  some  dis- 
tinction as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ordi- 
nary and  favorite  mode  of  traveling  from  Bye  to  New 
York  and  back  was  by  sloop.  Several  market-sloops 
ran  regularly  between  Rye  and  New  York.  Some  of 
them  started  from  Saw  Pit  (now  Port  Chester);  others 
from  Milton,  and  others  still  from  Rye  Neck.  There 
was  a  dock  below  Milton,  at  Kniffin's  Cove,  and  one 
known  as  Jonathan  Horton's,  near  the  houseof the  late 
Captain  Bouton.  In  1803  nine  market  sloops  ran  reg- 
alarly  from  Rye  to  New  York,  four  from  Saw  Pit  and 
one  from  Rye  Neck.  There  were  also  three  packet- 
vessels  carrying  freight  and  passengers.  In  1812  one 
sloop  ran  from  Rye  Neck  to  New  York  and  three  from 
Saw  Pit. 

The  post -road  from  New  York  to  Boston  intersects 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Rye,  and  forms  the  main 
street  of  the  village.    It  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 


the  first  settlement.  The  only  avenue  of  communica- 
tion by  land,  as  heretofore  stated,  was  the  "  old  West- 
chester Path."  An  Indian  trail  originally,  it  was 
never  laid  out  as  a  public  highway,  but  was  used  awhile 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which  it 
passed,  as  well  as  by  occasional  travelers  to  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  The  "  country  road,"  as  it  was  called, 
appears  to  have  been  laid  out  about  the  year  1672. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
appointed  Mr.  John  Holly,  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Bell 
and  John  Green  to  view  the  township  of  Rye  and  to 
"  consider  what  highways  might  be  requisite  and  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  the  towne  and  Colony,  and  lay 
them  out  and  see  them  recorded  in  the  town  book." 
The  roads  provided  for  were  for  the  most  part  neigh- 
borhood roads  simply.  As  yet  there  was  no  public 
thoroughfare  through  Connecticut  or  New  York.  The 
road  to  Greenwich  or  Stamford  was  probably  one  of 
the  roads  laid  out  under  the  order  of  1672.  "The 
Stand  ford  road,"  "the  path  commonly  called  the  Stand- 
ford  Road,"  is  mentioned  in  16S0,  eight  years  after 
that  order.  This  was  probably  identical  with  the 
present  post  road  leading  from  Mamaroneck  River  to 
Byram  River,  in  the  same  general  course  as  now. 
That  portion  of  it  which  passes  through  the  village 
of  Rye,  along  the  bank  of  Blind  Brook,  must  have 
been  opened  before  the  year  1676. 

The  "country  roads"  leading  from  one  town  to 
another  came  in  time  to  be  considered  as  the  public 
highway  of  the  colony  and  province-  The  "couu- 
try  road  is  mentioned  as  already  existing  in  1699, 
when  a  survey  of  it  was  ordered  by  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  probably  of  widening  the  road.  In  1703  an 
act  was  passed  for  laying  out  highways  throughout 
the  several  counties  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
One  of  its  provisions  established  the  present  post  road 
of  Rye.  A  peculiarity  of  the  highway  of  that  day 
was  the  presence  of  a  gate  across  the  road  wherever  a 
side-road  entered  the  main  one  of  the  settlement. 
There  was  such  a  gate  on  the  Milton  road,  near  the 
present  cemetery  by  Blind  Brook,  in  1719;  and  an- 
other on  the  road  leading  from  the  Great  Bridge,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands, 
to  Manussing  Island.  As  late  as  1779,  on  the  fine  road 
now  leading  from  Harrison  Station  to  North  Street, 
there  were  "  bars  "  at  different  points.  Many  such 
obstructions  doubtless  existed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  even  on  the  Boston  road,  where  it  crossed 
the  town.  Until  quite  recently  the  Boston  road  was 
familiarly  known  as  "  the  turnpike."  It  lias,  in  fact, 
ceased  to  be  a  turnpike  only  in  recent  years.  In  1800 
a  corporation  was  formed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  by 
the  name  of  "The  President,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Westchester  Turnpike  Road."  Philip  Pell, 
John  P.  Delancy,  Cornelius  Rosevelt,  Peter  J.  Monroe 
and  Gabriel  Furman  were  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration mentioned  in  the  act.  The  general  course 
of  the  road  coincided  with  that  of  the  old  Beaton 
road  established  in  1703,  just  as  that  road  followed 
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in  the  main,  the  course  of  the  country  road  estab- 
lished in  1072.  There  has  been  several  deviations, 
however,  from  the  ancient  line  in  the  town  of  Rye. 
The  first  occurred  where  the  turnpike  road  entered 
Rye.  crossing  Mamaroneck  River.  Here  the  old  road 
ran  about  thirty  rods  north  of  the  line  adopted  in 
1800.  The  street  now  called  Tompkins  Avenue  is  the 
ancient  highway.  In  1811  the  commissioners  closed 
a  part  of  "  the  old  Boston  Road,  beginning  at  Mama- 
roneck River  and  extending  eastwardly  to  the 
post  set  in  the  ground  opposite  Daniel  Gidney's  house, 
and  thence  to  the  land  of  William  Gidney."  Another 
change  was  made  between  Dr.  Jay's  residence  and 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Brown.  The  old  road 
diverged  from  the  line  adopted  for  the  turnpike  at  a 
point  a  little  south  of  the  present  Bradford  mansion. 
It  returned  to  its  present  course  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Mr.  Brown's  lawn,  forming  a  curve  about 
fifteen  rods  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  present 
road.  Above  Mr.  Theall's  house  the  road  was 
straightened  for  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  The  old  road  is  that  which 
passes  Mr.  Benjamin  Mead's  house. 
The  stone  bridge  across  Blind  Brook 
which  has  been  demolished  and  re- 
placed by  a  larger  one,  was  built  by 
the  turnpike  company.  Before  this 
the  road  crossed  the  brook  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  stood  about 
half-way  between  the  present  bridge 
and  the  ford.  Through  the  village 
of  Rye  the  turnpike  retained  the 
course  of  the  old  road, except  at  the 
head  of  Grace  Church  Street,  where 
a  slight  change  was  made.  Between 
Rye  and  "  Saw  Pit,''  or  Port  Chester, 
there  was  no  material  change.  A 
slight  deviation  occurred  between 
Rye  and  Port  Chester,  at  the  foot 
of  Regent  Street.  A  more  consid- 
erable change  was  made  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Saw  Pit.  Here  the  turnpike 
company  opened  a  new  road  between  the  old  road 
and  the  water.  This  change  begins  where  the  road  to 
Lyon's  Point  intersects  Main  Street.  Beyond  this 
the  back  street  now  called  Fountain  Street  repre- 
sents the  course  of  the  old  road  as  far  as  Mrs.  Mose- 
man's  residence.  Passing  along  the  north  side  of  that 
house,  it  ran  about  parallel  with  the  present  course  of 
the  railway,  and  very  near  it,  to  the  spot  where  the 
turnpike  crosses  the  railway  ;  thence,  as  the  turnpike 
runs,  to  a  place  not  far  from  the  railway  embankment, 
indicated  by  bars;  and  thence  along  the  bank  of 
Byram  River  to  a  point  very  nearly  opposite  to  the 
bridge. 

Taxation  and  Excise  Laws.— The  revolt  of  Rye 
and  Bedford  from  New  York  in  1697  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  step  taken  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes. 
The  loss  of  their  lands,  resulting  from  the  action  of 


the  Gov  ernor  and  Council  of  New  York,  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause;  but  the  dread  of  excessive  taxation  may 
well  have  quickened  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut, 
whose  public  charges  were  light.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Cornbury,  Rye  had  an  experience 
of  the  evils  she  had  feared.  In  1703  the  town  was 
required  to  raise  the  sum  of  £41  for  special  purposes, 
besides  £25  10s.  for  the  regular  county  tax.  In  1715 
the  General  Assembly  passed  "  an  excise  bill  on 
strong  liquors,"  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
Revolution,  and  was  said  in  17G2  to  bring  into  the 
public  treasury  £1000  per  annum.  Mr.  Joseph  Budd, 
of  Rye,  the  patentee  of  Budd's  Neck  and  grandson 
of  the  original  purchaser  of  that  tract,  was  com- 
missioner of  the  excise  for  the  county  of  West- 
chester. 

Old  Houses  and  Notabilities  of  Rye. — On 
the  1st  of  April,  1770,  the  dwelling  of  Major  Hacha- 
liah  Browne,  in  Rye,  took  fire  and  was  burned.  The 
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family  were  asleep  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  Major  Browne's  house 
and  furniture  had  been  burned  ten  years  before.  The 
later  fire  was  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  house  thus  burned  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house 
where  his  grandson,  the  late  Hachaliah  Browne,  died 
in  1861. 

The  present  building  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  1774. 

Roger  Park  was  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Rye  a 
century  ago.  His  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  lay  north  of  Major  Brown's,  in  the  old  Town 
Field.  Mrs.  Park  was  a  daughter  of  John  Disbrow, 
and  brought  her  husband  a  considerable  fortune. 
She  is  said  to  have  owned  one  of  the  only  two  car- 
riages— it  was  a  two-wheeled  chaise — that  had  yet 
been  seen  in  Rye.    Next  to  these  gentlemeu,  perhaps 
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the  largest  proprietor  on  Peningo  Neck  at  this  time 
was  Philemon  Halsted.  He  lived  in  the  house  which 
is  stillstandingon  the  eorner  of  the  Milton  road  and 
the  road  to  the  beach,  and  owned  the  farm  on  both  J 
sides  of  the  latter  road,  now  the  Newberry  Halsted  | 
estate.  His  nephew  E/ekiel,  who  had  lately  sold  this 
property  to  Philemon,  bought,  in  1771,  the  land  far- 
ther south,  now  Mr.  George  L.  Cornell's  and  Mr.  Un- 
derbill Halsted's.  South  of  this,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Neck  was  owned  by  David  Brown,  third  son  of 
Hachaliah.  The  little  village  of  Milton  had  not  yet 
sprang  up.  Lyon's  mill  had  probably  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  not  more  than  two  or  three  houses  stood 
along  the  creek  below.  Sloops  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Neck  from  the  present  dock,  at  "  Knif- 
fin's  Cove,"  where  there  is  still  a  dock,  and  where 
formerly  there  had  been  a  "warehouse"  or  store. 
Another  large  proprietor,  Josiah  Purdy,  had  now  been 
dead  some  years.  His  son,  Setb  Purely,  had  succeeded 
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to  his  estate.  He  owned  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  post  road,  above  the  village,  from  "the  Cedars  " 
to  Blind  Brook.  Josiah  Purdy's  house  stood  a  few- 
rods  north  of  Park  Institute,  close  upon  the 
road. 

Jonathan  Kniftin's  farm  in  1770  bordered  upon  the 
post  road,  above  Regent  Street,  and  extended  north- 
ward to  Purchase  Avenue.  Regent  Street  was  then 
tailed  Knillin's  Lane-  It  was  Jonathan  Kniltin's 
daughter  who  was  so  cruelly  murdered  on  the  high- 
Way  near  Rye  in  1777.  Peter  Jay  was  living  at  this 
time  on  the  estate  which  he  had  bought  twenty-live 
years  before  at  Rye  from  John  Budd's  grandson.  The 
Jay  mansion  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
house.  It  was  a  long,  low  budding,  but  one  room 
deep  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  having  attained  this 
size  by  repeated  additions  to  meet  the  wants  id'  a 
numerous  family.    Here  John  Jay  spent  his  child- 


hood. Mr.  Jay,  the  father,  exercised,  no  doubt,  a 
marked  influence  in  Bye.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  of  cheerful  temper, 
warm  affections  and  strong  good  sense.  Mrs.  Jay  was 
a  lady  of  cultivated  mind. 

The  upper  part  of  Budd's  Neck  was  owned,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  chiefly  by  the  Purdys  and  Thealls.  Captain 
Joshua  Purdy  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Purdy.  He  adhered  to  the  British  side  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  was  imprisoned.  He 
lived  until  near  the  close  of  the  century.  Charles 
Theall  was  living,  in  the  Revolutionary  era,  in  the 
house  nowMr.  B.  Mead's,  where,  probably,  hisgrand- 
father,  Captain  Joseph  Theall,  had  lived  eighty  years 
before.  Charles  owned  a  farm  said  to  have  measured 
"  a  mile  square."  This  he  divided,  before  his  death, 
eight  years  later,  among  his  four  sons.  Gilbert,  the 
eldest,  was  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  oppo- 
site the  house  where  Mr.  Corning  resides.  North  of 
his  farm  lay  the  new  parsonage 
--.  land,  a  part  of  the  late  Rev.  James 

Wetmore's  farm,  which  he  had  left 
eleven  years  earlier  lor  this  use. 
James  Wetmore,  his  son,  lived 
north  of  this,  where  Mrs.  Buckley 
lives;  and  Timothy  Wetmore  now 
a  leading  man  in  Rye.  lived  in  the 
old  Square  House.  In  Harrison's 
Precinct,  as  it  was  called,  on 
the  border  of  Budd's  Neck, 
Mr.  David  Haight,  one  of 
the  largest  proprietors,  was  liv- 
ing in  1770.  His  house  stood, 
its  gable  close  to  the  road-side, 
on  North  Street,  by  the  gate  of 
the  grounds  lately  owned  by 
Captain  Josiah  Macy.  He  was 
now  almost  seventy,  and  lived  to 
be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  Judge  T  h  o  in  a  s 
was  the  most  prominent  personage.  His  estate 
in  "Rye  Woods"  was  large,  and  furnished  with 
a  number  of  slaves.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Thomas,  Jr.,  was  supervisor  of  the  town  as 
well  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  farmer  of  the 
excise  for  the  county.  The  Thomas  family,  with 
the  Jays  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  held  a 
commanding  position  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Rye.  Both  families  espoused  the  patriotic  side  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war,  at  least,  their  influence  was  greatly 
felt. 

Rye  Fair. — Among  the  topics  of  village  talk  in 
1770,  perhaps  the  chief  was  the  plan  for  establishing 
a  fair  at  Rye.  The  Browns,  the  Halstcds,  the  Parks 
and  the  Purdys  of  that  day  joined  with  many  otheis 
in  a  petition  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Dan  more,  in 
which,  after  stating  that,  by  an  act  of  Assembly  psuXflj 
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many  years  before  (1692),  Rye  had  been  declared 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  holding  a  fair  once  (in  Octo- 
ber) in  every  year,  to  sell  "  all  Country  Produce  and 
other  effects  whatsoever,"  but  the  inhabitants  had 
never  applied  to  have  the  fair  held,  as  they  had  the 
right,  the  request  was  made  that  the  Governor  "would 
please  to  appoint  Doctor  Ebenezer  Havilaud,  of  said 
Rye,  to  be  Governor,  and  to  have  full  power  accord- 
ing to  said  Act  of  Assembly  to  keep  and  hold  a  fair 
in  Said  Rye,  in  the  month  of  October  next."  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore  granted  the  request  and  appointed 
Dr.  Haviland  to  be  governor  of  such  a  fair,  to  be  kept 
at  Rye  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  yearly,  and 
to  end  the  Friday  next  following,  being  in  all  four 
days  and  no  longer.  Such  lairs  had  been  held  from 
time  immemorial  in  England.  It  is  not  known  how 
far  the  custom  was  carried  out  in  Rye,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  a  brisk  trade  was  driven  on  these 
occasions. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Rye  Beach  was  a  popular 
resort  for  pleasure-seekers.  Horse-racing  on  "  Rye 
Flats  "  was  a  favorite  pastime. 

French  and  Indian  War — Emigration.— The 
French  and  Indian  War  drew  many  recruits  from  Rye. 
The  muster-rolls  of  companies  raised  in  Westchester 
County  in  1758  and  1759  contain  the  names  of  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  men  whose  "  place  of  birth  "  was 
Rye.  Undoubtedly  many  others  went  from  the  town 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  the  muster-rolls  for  the 
earlier  campaigns  do  not  specify  the  place  where  the 
recruits  belonged.  Not  a  few  of  the  returned  soldiers 
settled  afterwards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George.  The  conquest  of 
Canada  was  iollowed  by  a  considerable  emigration, 
encouraged  by  the  large  grants  of  land  made  to  the 
parties  applying  for  them.  Among  these  applicants 
were  some  eighty  families,  mostly  from  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  son  of 
the  venerable  minister  of  Rye,  was  among  the  leaders 
of  the  enterprise,  and  several  others  were  from  Rye. 
How  many  of  these  petitioners  actually  removed  to 
"the  northern  frontier"  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  several  families  of  Rye 
emigrated  "  after  the  French  war"  to  that  region.  An 
old  inhabitant  remembered  hearing  in  his  youth  that 
"  a  good  many  went  from  Rye  as  recruits  at  the  time 
of  the  French  war  and  afterwards  settled  about  Lake 
Champlain." 

Rye  in  the  Revolution. — Rye  played  its  hum- 
ble part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  not  a  few 
events  of  interest  occurred  in  the  town  and  the 
region  round-about.  At  several  periods  in  the  course 
of  the  war  the  place  was  occupied  by  British  or 
American  forces,  while  at  other  times  it  lay  between 
the  opposing  armies.  In  common  with  all  the 
southern  portion  of  Westchester  County,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  both  armies.  The  town 
was  divided  in  sentiment.  There  were  warm  parti- 
sans of  the  British  cause  at  Rye,  and  there  were  also 


those  who  boldly  espoused  the  people's  side.  The 
prevailing  mood,  however, was  one  of  uncertainty,  and 
the  thought  of  resistance  to  law  and  revolt  from  the 
mother  country  was  abhorrent  to  many  minds.  In 
1774  the  first  recorded  action  took  place  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  occasion  of  the 
meeting  was  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston.  The 
"Freeholders  aud  Inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
Rye"  who  composed  this  meeting  selected  John 
Thomas,  Jr.,  James  Horton,  Jr.,  Robert  Bloom*  r, 
Zeno  Carpenter  and  Ebenezer  Havilaud  as  a  commit- 
tee to  consult  and  determine  with  committees  of  the 
other  towns  and  districts  of  Westchester  County  upon 
the  expediency  of  sending  one  or  more  delegates  to 
the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September 
following.  The  committee  elected  Ebenezer  Havi- 
land chairman,  and  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  unanimously  approved  : 

"  This  Meeting  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  late  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  order  to  raise  a  Revenue  in  America,  and  consid- 
ering their  late  most  cruel,  unjust  and  unwarrantable  Act  for  blocking 
up  the  Port  of  Boston,  having  a  direct  Tendency  to  deprive  a  free  People 
of  their  most  valuable  Rights  and  Privileges,  an  Introduction  to  subju- 
gate the  Inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  render  them  Vassals 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

"  Resolve  first.  That  they  think  it  their  greatest  Happiness  to  live 
under  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  and  that  they  will  steadfastly 
and' uniformly  bear  true  and  faithful  Allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  under  the  Enjoyments  of  their  constitutional  Rights 
and  Privileges,  as  fellow-Subjects  with  those  in  England. 

"Second.  That  we  conceive  it  a  fundamental  Part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, that  no  Man  shall  he  taxed  but  by  his  own  Consent,  or  thai  of 
his  Representative  in  Parliament ;  and  as  we  are  by  no  Means  represented, 
we  consider  all  Acts  of  Parliament  Imposing  Taxes  on  the  Colonies  an 
undue  exertion  of  Power,  and  subversive  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Privileges  of  the  English  Constitution. 

"Third.  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  divesting  some  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  private  Property,  is  a  most  unpan  'elled,  rigorous  ami 
unjust  Piece  of  Cruelty  and  Despotism. 

"Fourth.  That  Unanimity  and  firmness  of  Measures  in  the  Colonies 
are  the  most  effectual  Means  to  secure  the  invaded  Rights  and  Privileges 
of  America,  and  to  avoid  the  impending  Ruin  which  now  threatens  this 
once  happy  ( 'ountry. 

"Fifth.  That  the  most  effectual  Mode  of  redressing  our  Grievances 
will  be  by  General  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  different  Colonies,  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  such  Measures  as  they  in  their  Wisdom 
shall  think  most  conducive  upon  such  an  important  Occasion. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

"Ebenezer  Haviland,  Chairman." 

The  action  of  this  meeting  made  no  small  stir 
among  the  people  of  Rye.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  resolutions  passed.  They  were 
moderate  enough  certainly,  but  there  was  danger  lest 
they  might  be  misunderstood.  To  prevent  this,  a 
paper  was  gotten  up,  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
August  10th,  and  signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  names  appear  attached  to  it  in 
Riyington's  New  York  Gazetteer  of  October  13, 
1774  — 

"  Rye,  September  'J4,  1 774. 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Itye, 
in  the  County  of  Westchester,  being  much  concerned  with  the  unhappy 
situation  of  public  affaire,  think  it  our  duty  to  our  King  and  country  to 
declare,  that  we  have  not  been  concerned  in  any  resolutions  entered  into, 
or  measures  taken,  with  regard  to  the  disputes  at  present  subsisting  with 
the  mother  country  :  we  also  testify  our  dislike  to  many  hot  and  furious 
proceedings,  in  consequence  of  said  disputes,  which  we  think  are  inure 
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likely  to  ruin  this  ouce  happy  country  than  reuove  grievances,  if  any 
there  are. 

"  We  also  declare  our  great  desire  and  full  resolution  to  live  ami  die 
peaceable  subjects  to  our  gracious  sovereign  King  George  the  third,  und 
his  lawg."  I 

Fifteen  of  the  subscribers  ■  published  a  statement  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1774,  declaring  that  tbey  had 
been  '  suddenly  and  unwarily  drawn  in  to  sign"  the 
document  of  September  24th,  and  that,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  being  convinced  that  they  acted  "  pre- 
posterously," and  without  adverting  properly  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  they  were  "  sorry  "  that  they  ever  had 
any  concern  in  the  paper  and  "  do  by  these  presents 
utterly  disclaim  every  part  thereof,  except  our  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  obedience  to  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  realm." 

Timothy  Wetmore,  son  of  the  late  rector  of  Rye, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  the  place, 
also  published  a  statement  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  America, 
though  it  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
empire.  "1  am  further  of  opinion,"  he  declared, 
that  several  acts  of  Parliament  are  grievances,  and 
that  the  execution  of  them  ought  to  be  opposed  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
subject  to  our  sovereign  :  tho'  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing my  disapprobation  of  many  violent  proceedings 
in  some  of  the  colonies."  An  ardent  patriot  about 
the  same  time  addresses  "  the  Knaves  and  Fools  in 
the  town  of  Rye,"  asking  the  "  Fools,"  what  in  the 
world  could  have  put  into  their  heads  that  it  were  bet- 
ter for  them  to  have  their  "  faces  blacked  and  be  negroes 
and  beasts  of  burden  for  people  in  England,"  than  to 
live  and  die  like  their  forefathers,  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom. "  1  really  could  not  have  believed,"  he  adds, 
"  that  there  had  been  so  many  asses  in  all  America, 
as  there  appears  to  be  in  your  little  paltry  town. 
Instead  of  Rye  Town,  let  it  hereafter  be  called 
Simple  Town.    It  seems  you  are  such  yeese  as  not  to 


1  (Signed)  Isaac  Gidney,  Daniel  Erwin,  Philemon  Ilalstead,  Abraham 
Wetmore,  Roger  Park,  James  Budd,  John  Col  1  u  in,  Koger  Kniffcn, 
Thomas  KnilTen,  Henry  Bird,  John  Hawkins,  Gilbert  Merritt.  K»|r, 
Robert  Merrit,  Andrew  Merrit,  John  Carhart,  Roger  Merrit,  Archi- 
bald Tilfnrd,  Israel  Seaman,  Isaac  Anderson,  Adam  Seaman,  William  Hall, 
John  Willis,  Rievers  Morrel,  (  apt.  Abraham  Hush,  Nelieiuiah  Sherwood, 
Abraham  Miller,  Andrew  I, ion,  William  Crooker,  Jonathan  Kniffen, 
James  Jamison,  Andrew  Carhart,  John  Iluvelot,  Thomas  Brown,  Seth 
Purdy,  Gilbert  Thaell, Gilbert  Thaell  Jun',  Dishbury  Park,  Isaac  Brown, 
Joseph  Merrit  Juii',  Major  James  Horton,  Peter  Florence,  Jonathan 
Gedney,  Nathaniel  Suiffen,  William  Armstrong,  John  Union,  Sol.  Gidney, 
.Jaine*  Haines,  Klijah  Haines,  Bartholomew  Haines,  Thomas  Thaell,  John 
AflVcy,  Gilbert  Hains,  Dennis  I.uiv,  Hack.  Purdy,  Joshua  Purdy,  Koger 
I'urdy,  Charles  Thaell  K*ir,  James  Wetmore,  Gilbert  Drundidgc,  John 
K ii i lie n ,  William  Brow  n,  Joseph  Clark,  John  Park,  Joseph  Purdy,  James 
ifeduey,  Joshua  4  iedney,  Jonathan  Budd,  James  I'urdy,  Kliene/.er  Bn.wn, 
Kbeiiezei  Brown  Jun',  John  Adee,  John  Slater,  Henry  Slater,  Nathan- 
iel Purdy,  Benjamin  Kniffen,  Andrew  KnUhn,  Joseph  Wilson,  Neheminh 

Willon,  Tboiuas  Wilaon,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Gilbert  Morris  Jun',  Tini- 
Dthj  Wetmore  Ks<ir.  James  Hart. 

'Abraham  Miller,  William  Crooker,  James  Jameson,  Andrew  Cure- 
h.irt,  John  Bullot,  William  Brown,  Gilbert  Brundige,  Umel  Seaman, 
John  Willis,  Adam  Seaman,  Andrew  Lyou,  Gilbert  Merritt,  John  Care- 
hurl,  John  Slater,  Isaac  Anderson 


know  when  you  are  oppressed,  and  when  you  are 
not." 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775,  was  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Rye. 

The  call  for  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army  was 
promptly  responded  to  in  Rye.  Three  companies  were 
formed,  mostly  within  the  limits  of  Rye,  which  then 
included  Harrison  and  the  White  Plains.  These  com- 
panies were  embraced  in  the  "South  Battalion  of 
Westchester  County."  The  officers  chosen  were  the 
following  : 

1.  Mamaroneck  and  Rye,  except  the  upper  end  of 
King  Street:  Robert  Hloomer,  captain;  Alexander 
Hunt,  first  lieutenant ;  Ezekiel  Halsted,  second  lieu- 
tenant;  and  Daniel  Horton,  ensign. 

2.  Scarsdalc,  White  Plains  and  Brown's  Point: 
Joshua  Hatfield,  captain;  James  Verrian,  first  lieu- 
tenant; Anthony  Miller,  second  lieutenant;  and 
John  Falconer,  ensign. 

3.  Harrison's  Precinct  and  the  upper  end  of  King 
Street:  Henry  Dusinberry,  captain;  Lyon  Miller, 
first  lieutenant;  Caleb  Paulding  Horton,  second  lieu- 
tenant; and  Gilbert  Dusinberry,  ensign. 

One  of  the  first  who  volunteered  was  Frederick 
de  Weissenfels,  who  kept  the  tavern  at  Rye  Ferry. 
He  applied,  with  Marinus  Willett,  Gershom  Mott  and 
five  others,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1775,  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  service.  Weissenfels  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  Company  I,  First  Regiment  New  York  Conti- 
nental Troops.  He  was  soon  after  made  colonel  and 
w  as  in  command  of  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  In  October,  1780,  he  was  in  command  under 
(ieneral  Heath  at  Albany.  Conceiving  that  his  ser- 
vices were  not  properly  appreciated,  he  left  the  army 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  but  bore  a  high  character 
as  an  officer  and  a  patriot.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  died  May  14,  1806.  Among  others 
from  the  town  of  Rye  who  embarked  early  in 
the  country's  cause,  were  Dr.  Ebene/.er  Haviland, 
Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Thomas.  Colonel  Gilbert  Budd,  though  a  resident 
of  Mamaroneck,  should  not  be  omitted,  for  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Rye. 

On  the  12th  of  June.  1775,  the  Connecticut  forces, 
encamped  near  Greenwich,  were  reviewed  by  General 
Wooster.  On  the  27th  these  forces,  or  a  portion, 
passed  through  Rye  on  their  way  to  New  York. 
General  Wooster  afterwards  had  his  headquarters  at 
Bye  for  a  considerable  lime.  On  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  General  Washing- 
ton had  passed  through  Rye  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
at  Boston,  where  he  was  to  take  command  of  the 
Continental  army.  He  was  attended,  as  far  as  King's 
IJridge,  by  a  troop  of  gentlemen  of  (he  Philadelphia 
Eight  Horse  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City. 

Fretpient  outrages  and  depredations  show  that  the 
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state  of  the  country  had  already  become  precarious 
and  unsettled.  At  Rye  several  daring  robberies  were 
perpetrated.  The  friends  of  Congress  complained 
that  the  Tories  were  "getting  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  and  threaten  them  daily."  Some  patriots  had 
their  private  property  injured  by  the  destruction  of 
fences  and  cropping  of  horses'  tails  and  manes.  Some 
of  the  Tories  declared  they  would  fire  upon  any  one 
who  should  come  to  their  houses  and  attempt  to  take 
away  their  arms.  Godrey  Hains,  of  Rye  Neck,  was 
one  of  the  most  defiant  of  the  Loyalists,  and  was 
finally  arrested  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Con- 
gress. He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  his  escape 
from  jail,  and  took  refuge  on  board  a  man-of-war  in 
New  York  Harbor.  With  a  number  of  others  living 
on  Rye  Neck,  he  formed  a  plan  to  capture  Judge 
Thomas  at  his  house  in  Rye  Woods.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Gilbert 
Budd,  of  Mamaroneck,  and,  upon  his  information, 
William  Lounsberry  and  several  others  were  arrested 
and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Tories  of  the  neighborhood  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  procure  supplies  for  the  British  army  at 
Boston.  Between  Byram  River  and  King's  Bridge, 
in  December,  1775,  there  were  about  two  thousand 
barrels  of  pork,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories, 
besides  what  had  been  sent  off'.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, for  three  or  four  miles  around,  there  were 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Whigs  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Tories.  On  the  night  of  January  17, 
1776,  some  cannon  which  had  been  placed  near 
King's  Bridge  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York  City  in  that  direction,  were 
found  to  have  been  spiked.  It  was  ascertained  that 
William  Lounsberry  and  his  Tory  associates  of  Rye 
Neck  and  Mamaroneck  were  the  guilty  parties. 

In  May,  1776,  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  chosen 
for  Rye,  to  serve  one  year  in  the  interest  of  the 
patriot  cause.  It  was  composed  of  Samuel  Townsend, 
Isaac  Seaman,  Frederick  Jay,  Samuel  Lyon,  Gilbert 
Lyon  and  John  Thomas,  Jr.  Acting  in  conjunction 
with  a  similar  committee  for  Harrison,  it  kept  a  vigi- 
lant eye  upon  the  Tories  in  Rye  Neck.  Lounsberry 
was  again  active,  this  time  endeavoring  to  obtain  re- 
cruits for  the  royal  army.  On  the  5th  of  June  several 
persons  disaffected  to  the  American  cause  were  or- 
dered to  be  arrested.  Among  them  were  William 
Sutton,  Joseph  Purdyand  James  Horton,  Jr.  Others 
"considered  in  a  suspicious  light"  were  to  appear 
when  summoned,  Solomon  Fowler  among  them.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  British  men-of-war  in  New  York 
Harbor,  in  the  summer  of  1776, the  Tories  of  Rye  and 
vicinity  grew  bolder.  It  was  found  necessary  to  ar- 
rest William  Sutton  and  his  son,  John,  "  because  of 
inimical  declarations  and  threats."  Several  farmers 
of  Rye  had  already  been  detained  for  some  time  at 
the  White  Plains  as  disaffected  persons.  Among 
them  were  Monmouth  Hart,  John  McCullum,  Joseph 
and  John  Gedney,  Joseph  Purdy,  Gilbert  Horton, 


Captain  Joshua  Purdy,  Josiah  and  Isaac  Brown, 
Bartholomew  Hains,  Joseph  Haviland,  Adam  Sea- 
man, Samuel  Merritt  and  Jeremiah  Travis. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  scene 
of  hostilities.  The  appearance  of  two  men-of-war 
between  Hart  and  City  Islands,  and  of  another  near 
Frog's  Neck,  caused  great  excitement.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  at  Rye,  ordered  out  the  militia  to 
guard  from  Rye  Neck  to  Rodman's  Neck.  Colonel 
Budd  was  in  command. 

The  retreat  of  Washington  to  the  White  Plains,  in 
October,  ,1776,  transferred  the  scene  of  active  mili- 
tary operations  to  the  vicinity  of  Rye.  The  period  of 
real  danger  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  now  be- 
gan. The  town  was  occupied  at  first  by  a  small 
American  force, — the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Connec- 
ticut Militia,  commanded  by  Major  Zabdiel  Rogers. 
The  roar  of  cannon  during  the  battle  of  White 
Plains  was  heard  in  Rye,  only  seven  miles  away,  and 
the  day  must  have  been  passed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
great  agitation.  The  action  on  Chatterton's  Hill  took 
place  just  outside  the  town  limits,  in  Greenburgh, 
west  of  the  Bronx  River.  On  the  1st  of  November  a 
fight  took  place,  within  the  limits  of  Rye,  between 
the  American  division,  under  General  Heath,  and  a 
portion  of  the  British  army,  at  which  General  Wash- 
ington himself  was  present.  The  British  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  to  the  Americans  of  only  one 
man. 

A  scarcity  of  provisions,  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  intensified  the  distress  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rye,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  by  both  armies  caused  great  suffering  to  the 
non-combatants.  The  court-house,  Presbyterian 
Church  and  other  buildings  at  White  Plains  were 
burned,  and  similar  scenes  were  enacted  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood.  Many  a  night  the  reddened 
horizon  or  the  visible  flames  betokened  the  ruin  of 
some  family  whose  barn  or  house  was  being  con- 
sumed within  the  region  of  the  "  debatable  land." 

The  first  appearance  of  the  "King's  troops"  at 
Rye  was  in  the  last  days  of  October,  1776.  Just  be- 
fore General  Howe  withdrew  his  army  from  the 
White  Plains,  a  brigade  under  the  command  of 
General  Agnew  "pushed  forward  about  two  miles 
beyond  Rye,"  in  hopes  of  bringing  a  "  large  detach- 
ment of  the  American  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
Saw  Pit,  to  an  engagement."  Not  being  able  to  come 
up  with  them,  they  returned  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  3d,  to  join  the  royal  forces  near  the  White 
Plains.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Loyalists  at  Rye. 
"Many  of  them  showed  particular  marks  of  joy" 
upon  the  passage  of  the  King's  troops.  Conspicuous 
among  these  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  the  rector  of 
the  parish, who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Gover- 
nor Tryon  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  in 
New  York,  and  had  been  very  outspoken  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  with  the  British  cause.  The 
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American  troops  reached  Rye  on  the  same  evening, 
and,  by  the  Loyalist  account,  "showed  their  resent- 
ment "  toward  the  Tory  sympathizers  "  by  plunder- 
ing their  houses,  driving  off  their  eattle,  taking  away 
their  grain  and  imprisoning  some  of  them."  Among 
the  rest,  Mr.  Avery  was  a  sufferer  and  lost  his  cattle, 
horses,  etc.  Two  days  later  he  was  (bund  dead  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  house.  "  Many  people,"  writes 
Mr.  Seabury  from  New  York,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Gospel  Propagation  Society  in  England,  "are  very 
confident  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  rebels.  Others 
suppose  that  his  late  repeated  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  insults  and  threats  of  the  rebels  and  the 
absence  of  his  best  friends,  who  had,  the  day  before, 
gone  off  for  fear  of  the  rebels,  drove  him  into  a 
state  of  desperation  too  severe  for  his  strength  of 
mind." 

Lawless  bands  of  marauders — Cowboys  and  Skin- 
ners— infested  the  Neutral  Ground,  ravaging  the  whole 
country  between  the  British  and  American  lines,  a 
region  some  thirty  miles  in  extent,  embracing  nearly 
the  whole  of  Westchester  County.  Rye  was  still 
protected  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the  presence 
of  some  American  troops.  General  Parsons  was  at 
Saw  Pit  (now  Port  Chester)  early  in  November  with 
a  portion  of  his  brigade.  He  had  a  post,  also,  "  near 
the  head  of  Rye  Pond,"  October  29th,  securing  the 
communication  of  the  army  at  the  White  Plains  in 
that  direction.  A  month  later,  in  December,  177ti, 
General  Wooster,  commanding  the  Connecticut  Mili- 
tia, had  his  headquarters  at  Saw  Pit.  Complaint  was 
made,  however,  that  some  of  his  men  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  even  more  than  the  enemy  themselves, 
taking  off  stock,  household  furniture  and  even  farm- 
ing utensils. 

Early  in  1777  the  American  forces  were  withdrawn 
and  the  country  given  over  to  the  enemy.  "  The 
Queen's  Rangers,"  a  body  of  American  Loyalists,  soon 
became  the  scourge  of  the  population.  They  had 
been  recruited  originally  in  Connecticut  and  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  and  were  commanded  by 
Robert  Rogers,  of  New  Hampshire,  "  one  of  the  most 
odious  of  all  Americans  of  note"  who  had  enlisted 
□nder  the  royal  standard.  His  men  made  daily  ex- 
cursions into  different  parts  of  the  county,  "  taking 
with  them  by  force  of  arms  many  good  inhabitants, 
also  their  stock,  grain  and  everything  else  that  falls 
in  their  way,  and  destroying  all  that  they  cannot  take 
with  them."  Although  an  American  force  was  sta- 
tioned at  Saw  Pit,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  an 
occasional  dash  into  the  neighborhood.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Thomas  Kniflen,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  was  passing  through  "Steep  Hollow,"  between 
U\  e  and  Saw  Pit,  driving  his  father's  cows  home  from 
pasture.  As  he  approached  the  post  road  a  party 
"from  below"  came  along  the  road,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  making  him  drive  the  cows  down  to  New 
York  Island,  where  he  remained  in  camp  with  them 
(hr several  weeks.    By  this  time  the  cattle  had  been 


butchered,  and  his  captors  set  forth  on  anew  maraud- 
ing tour,  taking  him  with  them  as  guide.  They  took 
their  course  northward  in  the  direction  of  the  White 
Plains,  but  finding  little  spoil,  crossed  over  into  the 
town  of  Rye,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  Great 
Swamp,  which  still  existed,  between  Regent  and 
Ridge  Streets.  Kniff'en  was  ordered  to  go  to  some  of 
the  neighboring  houses  and  find  out  where  they  could 
obtain  food.  He  went  to  the  house  of  Caleb  Snitlen, 
on  the  old  road  near  Mr.  Peyton's,  told  the  family 
what  his  errand  was,  and  who  were  hiding  in  the 
swamp,  and  then  starting  across  the  fields  toward 
the  American  lines,  ran  for  his  life  to  By  ram  Bridge, 
where  he  went  into  camp,  and  told  his  story,  and  en- 
listed in  the  army.  Just  then  whale-boats  were  being 
fitted  out  for  service  on  the  Sound.  Kniffen  engaged 
as  a  whale-boat  man,  and  served  through  the  war  in 
this  capacity.  He  cruised  most  of  the  time  along  the 
coastfrom  "Horseneck  "  to  Throg's  Point,  makingoc- 
casional  dashes  across  to  Long  Island,  or  annoying 
the  British  boats  and  vessels  in  the  Sound.  In  this 
sort  of  warfare  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rye 
were  likewise  engaged;  but  little  is  known  at  present 
of  their  exploits. 

Sniffen's  Hill,  according  to  our  old  inhabitants, 
was  the  place  where  an  American  force  encamped  in 
Rye,  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
more  modern  name  of  the  locality  is  Bloomer's  Hill. 
It  overlooks  the  village  of  Port  Chester  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
It  was  probably  on  this  hill  that  the  Connecticut 
troops  were  encamped  from  the  early  part  of  October, 
177(i,  till  the  following  spring.  The  commanding 
officers  date  their  letters  sometimes  from  Saw  Pit  and 
sometimes  from  Rye  Neck.  The  latter  name  was 
commonly  given  at  that  time  to  Peningo  Neck  rather 
than  to  the  portion  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  it, 
toward  Mamaroneck.  Probably  the  same  spot  was 
meant  by  both  designations. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  Washington  was  again  for 
several  weeks  at  the  White  Plains.  The  British  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  had  retreated  to  New  York, 
and  the  Americans,  from  their  former  post  on  the 
hills  of  Westchester,  awaited  further  movements  on 
the  enemy's  part.  Washington  also  attempted  to  co- 
operate with  a  Trench  fleet,  which  had  just  arrived, 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  New  York.  The  plan  for 
various  reasons  failed,  but  the  army  remained  at 
White  Plains  and  Bye  from  the  20th  of  July  until 
the  loth  of  September.  So  many  and  such  illustrious 
summer  visitors  Rye  never  had  before  and  has  never 
had  since.  The  generals  with  their  attendants  were 
lodged  in  the  best  houses.  Lord  Stirling  occupied  the 
Anderson  mansion,  in  Harrison.  General  Greene's 
quarters  were  on  Purchase  Street,  below  Rye  Pond. 
General  Tee  was  at  Baw  Pit. 

During  part  of  the  war  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  it  is  said,  was  stationed  near  Saw  Pit.  The 
spot  pointed  out  as  their  camping-ground  is  on  the 
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west  side  of  King  Street,  opposite  the  Misses  Merrit's 
house. 

The  American  force,  under  General  Heath,  which, 
in  October,  177*5,  had  been  stationed  "  near  the  head 
of  Rye  Pond;"  in  the  northern  part  of  Rye,  was 
ordered,  in  January,  1777,  to  move  down,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  toward  New  York,  as  if  he  had  a  de- 
sign on  that  city.  The  movement  from  Rye  was  be- 
gun on  the  8th  of  January.  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
the  American  forces,  in  three  divisions,  began  to  move 
towards  Kingsbridge,  but,  on  the  29th,  the  operations 
were  concluded  and  the  troops  fell  back.  A  cordon 
of  troops  was  formed,  on  the  31st,  from  Dobbs  Ferry 
to  Mamaroneck.  A  number  of  Loyalists,  from  Rye 
and  Mamaroneck,  were  now  with  the  British  army  in 
New  York,  but  their  families  remained  within  the 
American  lines.  General  Wooster  announced  his  in- 
tention to  require  these  families  to  remove  i'rom  the 
place  and  "go  below,"  unless  the  men  returned  and 
pledged  themselves  to  stay  quietly 
at  home,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  protected  and  not  disturbed  nor 
imprisoned.  Commissioners  were 
also  appointed  to  seize  the  per- 
sonal property  of  those  inhabit- 
ants of  Westchester  County  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
dispose  of  it  at  public  sale.  This 
measure  was  executed  in  some 
instances  with  so  much  rigor  that 
great  suffering  resulted,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  caution  the 
commissioners  to  proceed  with  less 
harshness.  Soon  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  army  from 
New  York  great  numbers  of  poor 
persons  were  sent  into  Westchester 
County  from  the  poorhouse  of  that 
city  and  from  elsewhere.  Rye, 
Mamaroneck  and  New  Ro- 
chelle  were  the  places  appointed 
for  their  reception.  Judge  Thomas  distributed  them 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
county.  Among  the  accounts  sent  in  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  for  the  support  of  these  indigent  people 
was  that  of  Ezekiel  Halsted,  who  provided  for  fifty- 
One  of  them.  The  sum  of  £21  16s.  id.  was  allowed 
him  for  this  service.  The  presence  of  so  many  help- 
less persons  must  have  added  to  the  trials  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  inhabitants.  The  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  Rye  and  all  the  lower  part  of  West- 
chester County  excited  deep  sympathy.  The  frequent 
calls  for  the  services  of  the  militia  greatly  distressed 
them,  as  it  took  the  husbandman  from  his  occupation 
and  prevented  the  gathering  of  his  crops.  In  March, 
1777,  Colonel  Humphreys  was  directed  to  proceed, 
with  all  the  men  he  had  raised,  immediately  to  West- 
chester County  for  the  protection  of  the  well-affected  ; 
and,  if  the  troops  proved  insufficient,  to  raise  volun- 
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teers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  A 
committee  of  three  was  also  appointed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  per- 
manent defense  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  ra\ ages 
of  the  enemy.  Little  was  done  for  them,  however,  ex- 
cept to  express  sympathy  and  promise  help.  It  was 
not.  in  fact,  the  design  of  the  American  generals  to 
keep  a  strong  military  force  in  this  region.  Washing- 
ton had  held,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war,  that,  for 
military  reasons,  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Westchester  County  ought  to  be  desolated,  and  the 
army  stationed  in  the  Highlands  east  of  the  Hudson. 
At  present  the  chief  anxiety  was  to  remove  all  forage 
and  stores  that  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. A  number  of  teamsters  were  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1777  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
moval of  "  well-affected  inhabitants."  Among  the 
teamsters  were  Daniel  Horton,  Stephen  Field,  John 
Cromwell  and  others,  of  Rye. 


SNIFFEX'S  HILL. 

Every  week  now  brought  stories  of  inroads  by  par- 
ties from  the  British  lines  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  one  of  these  raids,  March 
22,  1777,  the  British  succeeded  in  capturing  a  person 
whom  they  had  long  been  seeking  to  take.  Judge 
Thomas,  ofRye.  They  seized  him  at  his  house  in 
"Rye  Woods,"  and  hurried  him  off  to  prison  in  New 
York. 

A  Mr.  Miller,  probably  William  Miller,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Westchester  Committee  of  Safety, 
was  captured  at  the  same  time.  Judge  Thomas  died 
in  New  York  soon  after  his  arrest,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Church-yard. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1777  that  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Kniffin,  of  Rye,  was  fired  upon  and  killed 
by  some  Cowboys  concealed  behind  a  wall.  Her 
dead  body  was  plundered  of  its  clothing,  and  one  of 
her  fingers  was  cut  nearly  off* in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
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ring.  Her  corpse  was  left  exposed  in  the  highway. 
The  murder  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  post  road, 
a  short  distance  above  the  village  of  Rye,  near  the 
entrance  t<>  Mr.  Hunt's  late  residence. 

Rye  was  one  of  the  points,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Sound,  from  which  boats, — generally  whale- 
boats,  propelled  with  oars, — put  forth  from  time  to 
time  to  annoy  the  enemy.  They  would  dart  across 
the  Sound  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  run  into  the 
inlets  of  the  Long  Island  shore,  landing  near  the 
house  of  a  Tory  family,  sometimes  to  plunder  and 
sometimes  to  take  prisoners.  Small  British  vessels 
cruising  in  the  Sound  were  occasionally  captured. 
Market-sloops,  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  British 
army,  were  favorite  prey.  Great  quantities  of  forage 
and  other  stores  belonging  to  the  enemy  were  de- 
stroyed. The  whale-boat  service  was  pursued  with 
greatest  activity  in  1780  and  1781.  The  Loyalist 
refugees  on  Long  Island  would  often  retaliate  with 
similar  whale-boat  expeditions,  directed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shore,  including,  doubt- 
less, those  of  Rye. 

On  Wednesday,  October  7,  1778,  the  "Queen's 
Rangers,"  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe,  visited  Rye  and  captured,  on  King  Street, 
"  six  lightdragoonsbelonging  toSheldon's  Regiment," 
at  the  same  time  burning  a  store  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  merchandise.  But  on  Friday,  November 
13th,  a  more  important  seizure  took  place.  The  house 
of  Colonel  Thomas,  at  "  Rye  Woods,"  was  again  sur- 
prised, this  time  by  a  party  of  the  Rangers  under 
Simcoe.  Colonel  Thomas,  the  son  of  Judge  Thomas, 
who  had  been  captured  in  the  same  way  the  year  be- 
fore, was,  like  his  father,  very  active  and  fearless  in 
his  support  of  the  American  cause,  and  was  bitterly 
hated  by  the  enemy.  The  Rangers  marched  all 
night,  and  surrounded  the  house  by  daybreak,  As 
the  party  approached  the  house,  a  shot  was  fired  from 
a  window,  killing  a  man  by  Simcoe's  side.  The 
house  was  immediately  forced,  and  the  person  who 
fired  the  shot  was  killed.  This  person  was  James 
Brundage,  a  son  of  Gilbert  Brundage,  of  Rye,  a 
young  man  of  fine  character  and  high  promise.  He 
was  killed  "  while  on  his  knees,  begging  for  his  life." 
Thomas  <  'arpenter,  another  young  man  who  was  also 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  came  near  losing  his  life, 
being  stabbed  in  many  places  by  the  soldiers'  bayo- 
nets, while  hidden  under  a  bed.  Colonel  Thomas 
leaped  out  of  a  window,  and  came  near  escaping,  but 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  hussars.  The  British  cav- 
alry proceeded  to  the  American  picket,  about  a  mile 
farther,  hoping  to  surprise  a  parly  of  horse  who  were 
stationed  there.  But  the  sound  of  musketry  had 
alarmed  them,  and  after  firing  their  carbines  and 
wounding  one  of  the  enemy,  they  retreated. 

Early  in  1780  nearly  three  hundred  Continental 
troops  were  stationed  in  Rye,  the  main  body  being 
encamped  probably  near  the  intersection  of  King 
Street  and  the  road  running  east  from  the  meeting- 


house. It  was  near  Merritt's  Tavern,  at  the  upper 
end  of  King  Street,  that,  on  December  2,  1781,  a  de- 
tachment of  New  York  infantry  levies  under  Captain 
Sackett  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  De  Laucey's  ref- 
ugee cavalry.  Sackett  was  captured  while  apart  from 
his  men,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Mosher.  There  was  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which 
the  cavalry  were  repulsed  three  times  with  the  bayo- 
net, not  a  shot  being  fired  by  the  Americans.  After 
the  third  attack,  however,  the  Americans  were  or- 
dered to  fire  on  the  retiring  troops,  which  they  did, 
killing  one  man  and  dangerously  wounding  eight 
others,  among  them  Captain  Kipp.  Mosher's  men, 
taking  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  their  assail- 
ants, escaped  to  a  neighboring  piece  of  woods,  not 
having  a  man  even  wounded.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  astonishing  feat,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  officers  and  men,  that  was  enacted  during  the 
whole  war.  General  Washington  often  spoke  of  the 
affair,  and  it  was  reported  all  over  Europe,  to  show 
the  utility  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  a  small  party  of 
infantry  thus  armed  may  successfully  resist  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry. 

Several  engagements  took  place  in  177!'  and  1780 
below  Rye,  at  Sherwood's  Bridge  (Glenville)  and  at 
Byram  Bridge.  On  Thursday  night,  February  27, 
1779,  a  small  party  sent  from  the  American  lines  at 
Horseneck  or  Greenwich  towards  New  Y'ork,  discov- 
ered a  British  force  at  New  Rochelle  advancing  to- 
ward Rye.  The  party,  composed  of  a  captaiu  and 
thirty  men,  retired  before  them  undiscovered  as  far  as 
Rye  Neck  ;  but  here,  as  it  was  growing  light,  the  en- 
emy perceived  and  attacked  them.  They  defended 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  but  were  soon  defeated 
by  superior  numbers  and  several  were  killed.  The 
party  now  scattered ;  some  of  them  were  driven  by 
the  enemy  from  the  post  road  down  into  Milton, 
where  they  managed  to  keep  away  from  their  pur- 
suers, crossing  the  heads  of  the  creeks  and  hiding  in 
the  swamps;  while  others  made  their  way  to  Saw  Pit, 
where  they  took  advantage  of  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  and  made  some  stand;  but  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  compelled  them  to  retire  over  Byram 
Bridge,  which  they  took  up,  and  by  this  means  were 
enabled  to  reach  Horseneck  in  safety.  The  British 
troops,  consisting  of  several  regiments,  a  body  of  dra- 
goons and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  were  on  their 
way  to  Greenwich  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
salt-works  at  that  place.  This  they  accomplished, 
while  General  Putnam,  who  had  observed  their  ap- 
proach, went  to  Stamford  to  collect  a  body  of  militia 
and  other  troops  which  were  there.  Upon  his  return 
the  enemy  retreated,  and  "got  over  Byram  river  be- 
fore dusk,  the  rebels,"  by  a  Tory  paper's  account, 
"annoying  the  rear  with  a  considerable  fire."  Ac- 
cording to  Putnam's  report,  a  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken  and  two  of  the  enemy's  baggage  and  am- 
munition wagons  were  captured.  In  May  and  .Tune 
1  of  the  same  year  parties  of  British  troops  dashed 
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through  the  town  on  their  way  to  the  Connecticut 
border. 

Besides  the  British  soldiery  and  the  Cowboys,  their 
humble  allies,  there  was  a  class  of  men  during  the  war 
whom  the  people  dreaded  perhaps  equally  or  more — 
lawless  characters,  who,  as  it  commonly  happens  in 
such  times,  would  take  advantage  of  the  troubled 
state  of  the  community  to  plunder,  outrage  and  mur- 
der the  peaceable  part  of  the  population  without 
mercy,  on  their  own  account.  One  such  individual 
there  was,  among  others,  in  Eye,  whose  very  name 
was  a  constant  terror.  Shubael  Merritt  was  neither 
Cowboy  nor  Skinner  ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  every- 
body feared ;  one  who,  as  it  was  said,  "  would  shoot  a 
man  for  the  pleasure  of  it."  He  was  killed  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war  by  a  young  man  whose 
father  he  had  murdered. 

The  alarms  and  sufferings  produced  by  the  frequent 
forays  among  the  people  may  be 
faintly  imagined.  But  tradition  re- 
presents the  state  of  things  in  Rye 
as  one  which  could  scarcely  be  made 
worse  by  any  new  infliction.  The 
inhabitants,  say  our  old  men,  "were 
pillaged  on  both  sides.  Very  many 
had  moved  away ;  those  who  stayed 
had  to  be  milk-and-water  men." 
The  place  was  considered  particu- 
larly unsafe,  because  "  the  scouting 
parties  would  generally  go  as  near 
as  they  could  to  the  lines  "  of  either 
army.  "  The  fences  were  all  down. 
The  farmers  could  not  cultivate  the 
lands."  Many  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty were  killed,  or  were  never 
heard  from,  and  in  some  cases  the 
lands  for  this  reason  became  lost  to 
the  families  who  had  a  right  to  them. 
The  opinion  prevails  among  those 
who  cherish  recollections  of  the  old 
times,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  Neutral  Ground 
where  the  inhabitants  suffered  more  than  in  the  town 
of  Rye. 

From  the  Close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Present  Time. — For  two  years  after  the  virtual  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
at  Yorktown,  New  York  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  British  occupation  ceased,  however, 
on  the  23d  of  November,  1783.  In  the  meantime 
great  changes  were  going  on  in  the  population  of  the 
surrounding  country,  including  Rye.  Families  that 
had  fled  from  their  homes  through  fear  of  the  British 
began  to  return,  and  those  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  new  powers  hastened  to  re- 
move from  the  place.  Numbers  of  the  Tory  inhabit- 
ants of  Rye  sought  new  homes  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  some  returned  after  a  few  months 
of  absence,  others  remained  for  the  balance  of  their 
lives.    The  town  records  show  a  blank  from  April  7, 


1772,  to  April  1, 1783.  This  long  interruption,  for  the 
space  of  eleven  years,  is  explained  by  the  following 
statement  which  precedes  the  record  of  the  first  town- 
meeting  after  the  close  of  the  war: 

"  It  may  be  thought  strange  why  a  Town-Meeting  in  the  Town  of  Rye 
lias  not  been  held  for  so  many  years.  The  war  coming  on  and  put  the 
Town  in  such  great  confusiou,  and  Many  of  the  principal  People  left 
their  Habitations,  that  no  Law  could  take  Place  amongst  them  untill  this 
time." 

At  this  first  meeting  John  Thomas  was  chosen  su- 
pervisor. 

The  people  of  Rye  had  held  that  part  of  their 
lands  known  as  Peningo  Neck — or  the  tract  between 
Blind  Brosk  and  Byram  River — by  a  charter  from  tire 
British  crown,  granted  in  the  year  1720.  For  this 
tract,  estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
they  were  required,  -according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  to  pay  a  Quit-Rent  of  2s.  6d.  per  hundred 
acres,  everv  year  to  the  State.    In  1787  the  arrears  of 


BYRAM  BRIDGE. 

this  rent,  which  were  claimed  by  the  government  of 
New  York,  were  paid  by  Mr.  Jesse  Hunt,  supervisor 
of  the  town,  to  the  public  receiver.  They  amounted 
to  £99  3s.  5d.  The  whole  system  of  quit-rents  was 
soon  after  abolished. 

The  territory  of  Rye  was  reduced  to  its  present 
size  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  7,  1788.  White 
Plains  and  Harrison,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  Rye 
as  "  precincts"  or  districts  of  the  town,  were  then  con- 
stituted distinct  towns.  The  act  provided  "  that  all 
that  part  of  the  said  county  of  Westchester  bounded 
southerly  by  the  Sound,  easterly  by  Connecticut, 
and  westerly  by  the  town  of  Harrison  and  Mamaro- 
neck  River,  including  Captain's  Island  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  Sound  lying  south  of  the  said  bounds, 
shall  be,  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Rye." 

In  point  of  population  the  town  remained  station- 
ary for  a  long  series  of  years.    At  the  close  of  the  last 
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century  it  contained  98<i  inhabitants,  of  whom  154 
were  qualified  electors  and  123  were  slaves.  In  1810  j 
the  population  was  1278,  of  whom  225  were  subject 
to  taxation.  The  taxable  property  of  the  town  was 
then  valued  at  $319,871.  In  1820  the  population  had 
only  increased  to  1342  and  the  taxable  property  was 
valued  at  s444,t>19.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the 
town  of  Rye  177  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  80 
in  manufactures  and  35  in  commerce.  There  were 
but  eight  foreigners  not  naturalized.  There  were  12<> 
free  blacks  and  14  slaves.  The  electors  numbered 
283.  The  town  contained  5892  acres  of  improved 
land,  981  cattle,  203  horses  and  394  sheep.  There 
were  six  grist-mills  and  one  saw-mill ;  and  during 
the  year  12,939  yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured  in 
the  town. 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  a  description  of  Rye  in  1811,  says, — 

"Kye  borders  upon  Mamaroneek  eastward,  and  has  a  much  handsomer 
surface  and  a  still  better  soil.  On  an  elevation  not  far  from  its  western 
limit  stands  the  mansion-house  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  father  of  the  Hon. 
John  Jay.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  l'eter  Jay,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  original  proprietor.  .  .  .  There  are  two  villages,  one  of  which 
is  customarily  called  Rye.  consisting  of  perhaps  twenty  houses,  built  on 
the  border  of  a  small  mill-stream." 

In  1815  or  1816  Rye  was  visited  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, ex-King  of  Spain,  in  search  of  a  location  for 
his  proposed  American  home.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  much  pleased  with  Theall's  Hill,  on  the  post 
road,  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Rye,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  land  in  one  body  for  a 
park. 

Between  the  years  1820  and  1830  the  increased  fa- 
cilities of  communication  with  New  York  City  afford- 
ed by  steamboat  service  opened  a  new  era  in  the  hist- 
ory of  Rye.  Property  rose  in  value,  and  as  early  as 
1825  there  were  schemes  for  disposing  of  land  in 
building  lots  at  high  prices.  Forty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Rye  was  still  a  secluded  village,  separated  by  a 
journey  of  several  hours  from  the  stir  and  thrift  of 
the  city.  "The  houses  number  about  thirty-five  or 
forty.  The  Boston  mail  passes  through  daily.  A 
steamboat  touches  every  week-day  at  Rye  Port,  to  and 
from  New  York.  The  boats  now  running  are  the 
'  Nimrod,' Captain  John  Brooks,  and  the  '  Croton,'  Cap- 
tain Charles  Peck ;  Sloops  (Milton  and  New  York) 
the  'John  Jay,' Captain  Leander  Bishop,  (Port  Chester 
and  New  York)  the  'Sarah  Adee,'  Captain  Bird,  and 
the  'New  York,'  Captain  (iilbert  Lyon.  Rye  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  by  citizens  of  New  Y'ork. 
There  is  no  regular  hotel  or  place  of  entertainment. 
The  post -office  is  kept  by  Daniel  H.  Mead,  in  the 
'Square  House,'  —  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
place — formerly  owned  by  the  Penfield  family.  It 
stands  on  the  post  road  in  the  village,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Purchase  road,  near  the  twenty-six 
milestone.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Rye  [in 
1841]  is  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty." 

The  construction  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in 
1847-49  brought  the  town  into  closer  contact  with  t he 


outside  world.  Before  this  for  several  years  stages 
had  been  running  from  Mamaroneck  to  Williams' 
Bridge,  where  passengers  were  enabled  to  take  the 
cars  of  the  Harlem  River  Railroad.  In  187<>  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  according  to  the  United  States 
Census  of  that  vear,  had  increased  to  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  two,  and  in  J880  had  decreased 
to  (5576. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  the  town  of  Rye  con- 
tributed freely  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  public 
notice  was  given  in  Rye  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1861,  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  formalities, 
the  business  of  obtaining  recruits  was  commenced. 
Thomas  Beal,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Baltimore  and  a  vol- 
unteer of  the  War  of  1812,  but  then  a  resident  of  Port 
Chester,  deserves  particular  mention  for  his  untiring 
efforts  from  the  earliest  moment  to  obtain  volunteers. 
The  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  of  April, 
in  the  public  square  at  Port  Chester.  Benjamin 
Loder  presided  and  made  an  address.  James  EL 
Titus  offered  resolutions,  which  wereadoptcd,  express- 
ing the  general  sense  of  the  meeting.  A  committee  to 
collect  funds  and  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  appointed.  It  was  named  ''The  Union 
Defense  Committee  of  the  town  of  Rye,"  and  consisted 
originally  of  ten  persons, — James  H.  Titus,  Samuel 
K.  Sattcrlee,  Wm.  P.  Abendroth,  John  E.  Marshall, 
Augustus  Wiggin,  George  P.  Titus,  Augustus  Van 
Amringe,  Noah  Tompkins,  Wm.  B.  Halsted  and 
Josiah  II.  Macy.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  Ed- 
ward J.  Swords,  Ephraim  Sours,  Geo.  L.  Cornell, Whit 
H.  Smith  and  Augustus  M.  Halsted.  Subsequently, 
Messrs.  Macy  and  Smith,  being  residents  of  Harrison, 
resigned,  and  Wm.  L,  Bush  and  John  W.  Lounsbury 
were  appointed  in  their  place.  The  supervisor  of  the 
town,  James  1).  Halsted,  united  in  action  with  the 
committee  during  the  war.  James  H.  TitUS  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee;  Ceorge  P.  Titus, 
secretary;  and  .John  E.  Marshall,  treasurer.  The  fol- 
lowing sub-committees  were  appointed  :  On  finances, 
John  E.  Marshall,  Edward  J.  Swords.  Wm.  B.  Hal- 
stead  ;  military  committee,  S.  K.  Satterlee,  G.  1*. 
Titus,  A.  Wiggin,  A.  Van  Amringe,  W.  L.  Bush,  A. 
M.  Halsted  ;  relief  committee,  W.  I'.  Abendroth.  E. 
Sours,  G.  L.  Cornell,  J.  H.  Titus,  X.  Tompkins.  .1  \V. 
Lounsbury. 

A  relief  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  wa>  8009 
raised,  and  from  this  fund  relief  was  extended  during 
the  year  to  the  families  of  those  who  enlisted  from  the 
town  of  Rye.  The  Dumber  of  families  thus  aided  was, 
at  one  time,  fifty.  The  number  of  volunteers  who 
were  sent  to  the  field,  prior  to  any  enrollment  by 
State  authority,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred,  of 
which  number  one  hundred  anil  twenty-six  were 
persons  from  the  town  of  Rye.  In  the  early  part  of 
1  18(52,  when  the  voluntary  fund  thus  raised  in  the 
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town  was  nearly  expended,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
county  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers.  By 
this  act  the  town  auditors  were  alone  authorized  to 
apply  the  moneys  thus  provided;  and  the  Defense 
Committee,  supposing  their  labors  were  ended,  pre- 
pared to  dissolve.  But  on  the  13th  day  of  Aug- 
ust, 1862,  Governor  Morgan  issued  a  call  for  additional 
volunteers,  under  a  new  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  several  towns  were  directed  to  fill  up 
the  quotas  which  were  assigned  to  them.  In  this  as- 
pect of  affairs,  the  Defense  Committee,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  first  resolution,  determined  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts, and  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  quota  of  this  town,  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  men.  They  then  resolved  to 
procure  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  tax-paying 
inhabitants  of  Rye,  authorizing  the  supervisor  to 
borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the  town  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
each  recruit,  and  also  for  the  expenses  of  recruiting. 
The  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was 
thus  raised  by  the  committee,  and  by  an  act  passed  in 
1863  this  measure  was  declared  legal  by  the  State.  Town 
bonds,  payable  in  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years, 
were  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  ; 
and  in  this  manner  provision  was  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  sum  required.  Bonds  for  this  amount  were 
accordingly  issued.  The  bonds  for  the  first  year  were 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Those  for 
subsequent  years  were  for  three  thousand  dollars 
each. 

The  action  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee  did 
not  stop  here.  Shortly,  an  order  came  for  drafting 
men  into  the  service  for  the  war.  The  quota  of  this 
town  was  fixed  at  eighty  men.  The  committee  de- 
termined to  furnish  a  bounty  of  three  hundred  dollars 
to  every  man  drafted  who  should  go  to  the  war,  and 
also  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  substitute 
provided.  A  special  town-meeting  was  called,  and 
authority  was  given  to  the  supervisor  to  borrow  upon 
the  credit  of  the  town  the  further  sum  of  twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars,  and  to  apply  the  money  thus 
raised  to  the  payment  of  bounty  money  and  for  sub- 
stitutes. The  result  of  the  draft  was  that  forty-two 
residents  of  this  town  were  held  to  perform  military 
service.  All  of  these,  but  one,  were  provided  with 
substitutes  at  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

Soon  after  came  the  call  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand additional  troops.  The  quota  of  the  town  of  Rye 
under  this  last  call  was  forty-five.  Again  the  Defense 
Committee  took  the  lead,  and  by  their  prompt  action 
the  funds  were  raised  for  filling  up  this  last  quota. 
Thesumof  fourteen  thousandsix  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  borrowed  from  various  individuals, upon 
the  credit  of  the  town.  With  this  fund  the  committee 
procured  the  necessary  number  of  recruits,  paying 
for  each  recruit  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 


five  dollars,  which  included  the  expense  of  recruit- 
ing. This  quota  was  filled  and  conqdeted  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1863,  and  the  statement  was  made,  by 
authority  of  the  provost  marshal,  that  the  town  of 
Rye  was  the  first  town  in  this  Congressional  district 
that  filled  its  quota  under  the  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Rye  furnished  from  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  the  war.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  residents  of 
the  town,  and  were  volunteers  under  the  first  call ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  enlisted  under  ( rOT- 
ernor  Morgan's  proclamation  of  August  13,  1862;  one 
man  was  drafted,  forty-one  substitutes  were  pro- 
vided and  forty-five  recruits  obtained.  Thetown  re- 
sponded promptly  to-every  call  made  for  troops,  either 
by  national  or  by  State  government,  and  provided 
bountifully  for  the  families  of  those  who  went  forth 
to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  country.  It  is  supposed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  already  stated,  as 
many  as  fifty  persons  from  the  town  enlisted  in  Con- 
necticut regiments. 

The  work  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee  was  ad- 
mirably done.  Their  consultations  were  always 
marked  with  harmony  and  zealous  co-operation. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1861,  Captain  Nelson  B. 
Bartram  left  the  town  with  the  first  company  of  vol- 
unteers. They  were  duly  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
Company  B,  Seventeenth  Regiment  New  York  Vol- 
unteers. In  this  company  forty-four  men  who  were 
residents  of  this  town  served.1 


i  Their  names  were, — 

Nelson  B.  Bartram. 

Charles  Ge.  ley. 

John  Vickers. 

Joseph  Hibberd. 

Charles  Hilhert. 

William  Hennessy. 

James  Fox. 

Augustus  Adams. 

Thomas  Heal,  Jr. 

Jacob  Lender, 

Louis  Neelling. 

William  II.  Lee. 

Augustus  Dittman. 

William  Lee. 

Win.  A.  Crothers. 

John  Murphy. 

Seaman  V.  Morrell. 

John  Murty. 

Joseph  H.  Beal. 

Thomas  McKay. 

Kobert  Magee. 

Lafayette  Merritt. 

William  Baker. 

Henri  Siltz. 

Andrew  Burns. 

James  Worden. 

Edward  Boweu. 

Anthony  Warner. 

George  W.  Bulkley. 

William  Whelpley, 

John  Beal. 

Theodore  Miller. 

Parius  Butterfield. 

Ulric  Ersigner. 

James  Cunningham. 

John  Fay. 

Frederick  Cross. 

Daniel  Mahon. 

Thomas  Donahue. 

Bichard  Aylman. 

Benjamin  Glawson. 

Timothy  Bulkley. 

Conrad  Graft. 

Jerry  O'Donald. 

Captain  Bartram  was  promoted,  December."),  1861,  to  be  major. 
Charles  Hilbert.secondlieutenant,  was  promoted,  December  20th,  tobe 
captain. 

John  Vickers  tirst  lieutenant,  was  transferred,  August  3d,  to  Com- 
pany K. 

Thomas  Beal,  Jr.,  sergeant  till  October  4th  ;  first  sergeant  till  August 
30,  1862 ;  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  and  promoted  tobe 
second  lieutenant  from  that  date. 

Robert  Magee,  corporal  till  October  4th  ;  sergeant  till  March  1,  1863  ; 
was  first  sergeant  from  that  date. 
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This  company  did  good  service,  and  bore  a  very 
high  character  throughout  the  war. 

Immediately  after  its  departure  Captain  Charles  H. 
Palmer  commenced  to  recruit,  at  his  expense,  a  com- 
pany in  the  town,  which,  when  filled,  was  mustered 
into  the  service,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  Company 
C,  Forty-ninth  Regiment  New  York  Yoluntecrs. 
Twenty  of  its  members  were  residents  of  Rye.1 

When  Captain  Palmer's  company  was  nearly  filled, 
Captain  Thomas  Real  commenced  to  recruit  a  com- 
pany in  Rye,  sending  the  men  as  fast  as  they  were  re- 
cruited to  Statcn  Island,  where  they  were  mustered 
into  the  service.  Thirty-eight  of  these  men  were 
residents  of  the  town.2 

In  addition  to  the  recruits  thus  sent  out  there  were 
enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  service  in  different 
regiments  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  twenty-three 
men,  residents  of  the  town.3 

When  the  call  came  in  1862  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  Captain  Palmer  resigned  his  position 


Joseph  Beal,  corporal.  John  Beal,  corporal  from  August  10,  1802 
sergeant  from  March  1,  1803. 
Silas  Downs  was  corporal  from  October  4,  1861. 
James  Fox  was  promoted  to  be  sergeant-major  October  4,  1802. 
Benj.  Glawson  was  corporal  from  .March  1,  180:). 


1  Their  names  were, — 

Charles  II.  Palmer. 

John  Mead. 

Jacob  Adams. 

Levi  Straycr. 

Gabriel  Burger. 

Gilbert  Miller. 

William  H.  Tyler. 

William  Howard. 

Benjamin  Sherwood. 

John  Fisher. 

Bloomer  Churchill. 

August  us  Smith. 

Calvin  Churchill. 

Leander  Burns. 

George  Fish. 

.1.  Wright. 

Win.  II.  Hutchins. 

Frederick  C.  Lord. 

Joseph  Sterry. 

I.  Wight. 

-  Their  names  were, — 

Theodore  P.  Butler. 

Lawrence  Fitzgerald. 

William  II.  Voorhies. 

George  W.  Floyd. 

Lucius  Miller. 

John  1'.  Whitehoiise. 

Adam  LJer. 

William  Walton. 

John  Williams. 

Martin  Davidson. 

James  Anderson. 

John  0.  O'Neal. 

  Allemer. 

Patrick  McArdle. 

— —  Knot/.. 

Edwin  A.  Rogers. 

George  U.  Summers. 

William  Keys. 

Silas  Weed. 

Floyd  Pngsley. 

John  Heady. 

Hiram  Itrundage. 

Stephen  S.  Sutton. 

.I..hn  Rockett. 

Samuel  C.  Ingersoll. 

William  Cleveland. 

Jeremiah  Sheridan. 

Albert  Burrows. 

John  II.  Hopper. 

Joseph  Hines. 

Edw.  L.  Lee. 

Richard  Pierson. 

James  Shaw. 

John  C.  Faulkner. 

Milton  Wing. 

.lames  Moines. 

Kmmrt  M.  Hoyt. 

John  McCorinick. 

f  Their  names  were, — 

E.  D.  Rich  man. 

John  Townley. 

Henry  S.  Green. 

James  Thompson. 

David  K.  Daniels. 

Ambr.  W.  Thompson. 

David  C.  Ranks. 

John  Kaufman. 

Joseph  Harrison. 

John  Fisher. 

Philip  Angel. 

  Dodge. 

George  llillman. 

Geo.  E.  Waring.  Jr. 

John  llillman. 

Jotteph  Crank. 

Charles  Riddle. 

Joseph  Bird. 

Edward  Stiles. 

Martin  Slahalen 

Edw.  W.  Thompson. 

James  Waring. 

John  Waring. 


and  returiTed  to  Port  Chester  to  organize  another 
company.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Yonkers,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1862,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth New  York  Yolunteers.  It  was  transferred  to 
the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1862.4 

Thirty-seven  volunteers  from  th-j  town  enlisted  and 
were  enrolled  in  other  regiments  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  subsequent  to  July  2,  1862.4 

Others,  who  are  not  named  in  the  foregoing  lists, 
went  into  the  army  from  Rye,  and  did  good  service 
at  different  periods  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Among 
them  were  Peter  A.  Jay,  Dr.  John  C.  Jay,  Jr.,  Arthur 
W.  Parsons  and  Kiliaen  Yan  Rensselaer. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  Rye  lias  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  its  increasing  popularity  as  a  summer 
resort.  Many  families  have  been  drawn  hither  by 
the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  spot  and  by  its 
proximity  to  New  York.  A  large  number  have 
made  it  their  permanent  home. 

Religious  Denominations. — As  the  latest  and 
remotest  plantation  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  Rye 
remained  longer  than  any  other  without  the  benefits 
of  a  settled  ministry,  and  when  those  benefits  had 
been  secured  in  a  measure,  the  transfer  of  the  town 
from  the  government  of  Connecticut  tu  that  of  New 

*  The  following  members  of  this  company  wore  residents  of  the  town 

of  Rye  : 

Charles  H.  Palmer,  captain,  w  ounded  at  Mec  hanicsville,  May  .'i,  1864, 
w  hile  in  command  of  the  First  Battalion,  promoted  in  February,  1805,  to 
be  major,  and  shortly  after  commissioned  as  colonel,  but  not  mustered 
in;  Charles  Mcintosh,  first  sergeant,  wounded  May  20,  1864:  James 
Reynolds,  sergeant  ;  Cephas  Peck,  sergeant ;  John  L.  Little,  sergeant  ; 
Gabriel  S.  Hurger, sergeant  :  George  E.  Rood,  corporal  ;  Henry  C.  Fox, 
corporal;  Frank  Kelly;  John  Hughes,  wounded  June  1...  1864  ;  Jere- 
miah L.  Butterfield,  killed  May  1(0,  1864  ;  Michael  Madigau  ;  Joseph  H. 
Morrell:  John  A.  Billington  ;  John  S.  St.  John,  corporal,  taken  prisoner 
May  27,1804;  Jacob  Lender;  William  Reynolds;  Win.  H.  Mosier;  Ja- 
cob Scheile  ;  Win.  H.  Romer,  Sr.;  William  Ashby  ;  John  Riley:  Wm. 
H.  Romer,  Jr.;  Peter  Butterfield  ;  Walter  L.  Rood  :  Owen  Duffy,  wounded 
July  12,  1864;  Edward  Billington;  Thomas  T.  Halpin;  William  H. 
Hecs ;  William  E.  Briggs ;  William  S.  Morse ;  Henry  Lowrey,  died 
April  5,  1863  ;  T.  W.  Johnson,  wounded  May  .10,  1864  :  Thos.  M.  Smith  ; 
Luke  Gaffney;  John  S.  Merritt  ;  B.  McDonnell  :  Geo.  W.  P.  Bouton  ; 
T.  M.  Swift ;  Thos.  Golden,  wounded  June  18,  1864  ;  Thomas  Conlin  | 
Thos.  Colviu  ;  John  Townsend  ;  Sidney  Smith  ;  James  Taylor  :  John 
Miller  ;  S.  Waterbury. 

&  Their  names  were, — 

Edward  Ireland,  Clinton  Summers,  Joseph  Smith.  Michael  McGrath, 
Henry  Loomis,  Jeremiah  Summers,  Robert  Bennett.  Andrew  Johns, 
Lewis  Soul's,  William  Davison.  Augustus  Johnson,  Waller  Andrews, 
Andrew  St.  John,  William  II.  Miles,  Henry  C.  Brown,  Philemon  A. 
Paris.  Francis  H.  Minnett,  Edward  C.  Tompkins,  TftOR,  Murphy  Win. 
E.  Thorne,  John  S.  Kraft,  Alexanders.  Merritt,  John  Glynn,  John  H. 
Haines  (Thirteenth  Cavalry),  William  I  n  m-.  Peter  Devil,  David  Nichol, 
Edward  Parker  (Thirteenth  Cavalry'),  Albert  Fuller,  Andrew  Mcl.auiic. 
William  Brown.  Edward  Murtagh.  William  H.  Prior.  James  Power.  Ju- 
liu-  Schmidt,  G.  W.  Howard.  Thos.  Smith. 

The  following  pel-sons  from  the  town  were  mustered  Into  I  oine  •  til  nl 
regiments: 

Thomas  Miley.  Martin  Fitzpatrick. 

Michael  Cain.    Washburn. 

Peter  O'Brien.    Washburn. 

Charles  Down.  Abraham  Van  Houghton, 

Francis  Elliott.  Edwin  Field. 

Frank  M  iddlebr.wk.  (  has.  McGill. 

John  Heard. ui.  Stephen  P.  \\  c-h-v. 

Charles  Low  den. 
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York  was  followed  by  religious  differences  and  dis- 
sensions that  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  people.  The  settlers  of  Connecti- 
cut were  English  Puritans.  Their  doctrinal  belief 
was  Calvinistic  and  their  ecclesiastical  system  was  a 
modified  form  of  Presbyterianism.  The  first  care  of 
the  founders  of  Connecticut  was  to  provide  every 
town  with  religious  ordinances  and  a  competent  min- 
istry. In  October,  1669,  nine  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  plantation  at  Rye,  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  was  informed  that  the  people  of 
Rve  were  "yet  destitute  of  an  orthodox  minister.'' 
There  were  families  enough  to  support  a  minister,  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  drifted  into  loose  and 
"  disorderly  "  ways.  John  Coe  and  Marmaduke  Smith, 
who  were  represented  to  the  court  as  unsound  and 
heterodox,  were  undertaking  to  teach  or  conduct  re- 
ligious services.  John  Coe  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town.  Who  Marmaduke  Smith  was  does  not 
appear.  Under  instructions  from  the  General  Court, 
a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Rye,  November  17,  1670, 
and  the  inhabitants  made  choice  of  Joseph  Horton, 
Thomas  Brown  and  John  Brondig,  who  were  "  to  do 
their  endeavour  to  procure  a  minister."  It  was  also 
agreed  to  allow  "  two-pence  in  the  pound  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  minister  amongst  us  ;  that  is  to  say  an 
orthodox  minister."  Six  months  elapsed  and  in  May. 
1(371,  the  General  Court  appointed  certain  persons  to 
go  to  Rye,  and,  besides  other  business,  "  to  lend  their 
endeavoures  in  the  procuring  of  an  able  and  orthodox 
minister  to  setle  in  that  place." 

"  If  the  people  of  Rye  shall  not  concur  with  their 
endeauoures  in  procuring  a  minister,  and  comfortably 
setleing  of  him  "  among  them,  these  persons  were  em- 
powered "  to  agree  with  a  suitable  man  for  that  worke 
in  that  place  ;  "  and  they  were  to  "  insure  to  him  a 
mayntenance  to  the  value  of  forty  pownds  p1  annum, 
which  the  treasurer,  by  warrant  to  the  constable  of 
sayd  Rye,  shall  order  the  gathering  and  payment 
thereof,  with  the  Country  Rate." 

Three  years  more  pass  by,  making  fourteen  in  all, 
during  which  Rye  seems  to  have  been  without  a 
stated  ministry.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Gospel 
was  never  preached  here  throughout  that  period. 
Trumbull  says  that  Rye  and  Greenwich  "had  oc- 
casional preaching  only  for  a  considerable  time." 
Colonel  Heathcote,  speaking  of  the  care  that  the 
people  of  Rye  took  to  provide  a  parsonage  house  "at 
such  times  as  they  were  destitute  of  a  minister," 
mentions  the  adjoining  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Stam- 
ford as  places  "  where  they  were  always  supplied." 

The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  officiated  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  ministry  at  Rye  was 
Eliphalet  Jones,  who,  in  1(374,  was  requested  by  the 
General  Court  "to  take  the  paynes  to  dispence  the 
word  of  God  to  the  people  of  Rye  once  a  fortnight  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  till  the  court,  October  next,  and  then 
this  court  will  take  further  order  concerning  them 
and  for  Mr.  Joanes'  satisfaction." 


Eliphalet  Jones  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  early  history  of  the 
New  England  churches.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  England,  in  1635,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  was  first  settled  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  afterwards  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  organized 
there  by  his  efforts.  Kliphalet  was  horn  at  Concord 
in  1641.  He  received  his  education  under  the  care 
of  Peter  Bulkley,  who  had  been  his  father's  colleague 
at  Concord,  and  studied  at  Harvard  College,  hul  did 
not  graduate.  In  1669  we  find  him  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  of  Connecticut.  He  was.  at 
Greenwich  in  1(374,  when  the  above  order  was  given  ; 
not,  however,  as  the  settled  pastor  of  that  town,  but  as 
a  missionary  or  evangelist.  It  would  seem  that  he 
continued  in  this  neighborhood  for  about  three  years, 
preaching  at  Rye,  probably,  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  appeared.  In  1(377,  Mr.  Jones  accepted  a 
call  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  where  he  remained 
and  labored  for  more  than  fifty  years,  dying  in  1731, 
at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. He  is  said  to  have  been  "a  man  of  great 
purity  and  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  and  a 
faithful  and  successful  preacher." 

Having  provided  for  an  occasional  supply,  the 
General  Court  continued  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  regular  pastor.  October  8, 
1  ( > 7 4 ,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  "endeavour  the 
obteyning  and  setling  of  a  minister  at  Rye."  In  the 
spring  of  1675  the  people  took  steps  in  that  direction. 
The  Rev.  John  Prudden,1  minister  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  was  called  to  Rye,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  came  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1675,  but  remaine  only  a  year,  in 
consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  a  disagreement  with 
reference  to  the  parsonage  house  and  lands.  The 
people  had  set  apart  a  lot  for  the  minister's  house 
and  certain  other  lands  for  a  glebe.  The  house-lot 
was  situated  in  the  village, "  by  the  Blind  Brook."  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Prudden  objected  to  the  loca- 
tion, for  on  the  27th  of  May,  1675,  the  town  ex- 
changed this  lot  for  the  home-lot  of  Peter  Disbrow, 
which  Mr.  Prudden  was  to  have  for  his  parsonage  lot 
if  he  remained.  A  building  was  commenced  on  the 
site  for  the  minister.  But  in  1676  the  agreement  for 
the  exchange  of  the  lots  was  canceled,  and  next  year 
the  "  frame  intended  for  the  parsonage  house  "  was 


1  Iu  the  "  History  of  Eye,"  page  277,  seq.,  I  have  stated  that  this  min- 
ister was  Peter.  Prudden.  So  the  name  is  given  by  Mr.  Ilulton  ("  History 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Westchester  <  'ounty,"  page  133),  in 
a  quotation  from  the  town  records,  vol.  A,  now  lost.  But  it  is  certain 
that  John  Prudden  was  intended,  not  Peter,  his  father,  who  was'minister 
of  Wethert-lield,  Conn,  in  1038.  John  Prudden  was  minister  of  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  from  1070  to  1075,  and  from  1670  to  1692.  In  January,  1674-75, 
he  informed  the  people  of  Jamaica  that  he  was  "  under  engagement  to 
another  people,"  and  brought  his  ministry  there  to  a  close  ;  but  a  year 
later  he  returned  and  remained  in  Jamaica  until  1002.  This  interval 
was  undoubtedly  the  term  of  .Mr.  Piuddeii's  ministry  at  live.  He  died 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  December  11,  1725. 
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sold.  This,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Pruddeii  had  failed.  He  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  and  resumed  his  ministry  in  that 
place,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years  longer. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Denham, 
who  was  the  first  minister  actually  settled  at  Rye. 
He  came  in  1677  and  remained  fpr  seven  years. 
A  house-lot  was  appropriated  to  his  use  in  June, 
1677,  and  on  the  22d  of  November  following 
he  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Rye.  On 
the  21st  of  June,  Ki78,  it  was  decided  that  he 
was  "  to  have  all  the  grass  on  the  highway  at 
the  old  town,  besides  an  equal  share  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  Peningo  Neck."  On  the  5th  of  March, 
K>70,  "  fifty  poles  of  land  lying  before  his  door,  to- 
ward the  brook,"  were  granted  to  Mr.  Denham.  His 
salary  was  to  be  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 

Mr.  Denham's  home  was  the  parsonage  house  in 
the  village,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  parsonage 
lot.  '"The  small  framed  dwelling"  must  have  af- 
forded very  narrow  accommodations  for  his  family — 
a  wife  and  six  children.  Not  far  from  the  house,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  post  road,,  was  the  house  of 
Timothy  Knapp,  where,  for  want  of  a  church,  the  lit- 
tle community  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  public  worship.  Mr.  Denham's  min- 
istry terminated  about  1684.  He  removed  to  Bed- 
ford and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  died  there  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  minister,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Rye.  He  was  succeeded  as  pastor  of  Rye  by  Rev. 
John  Woodbridge,  in  1684.  Mr.  Woodbridge appears  ! 
to  have  preached  for  several  years,  with  interruptions, 
dining  which  the  place  was  without  a  minister.  In 
1690  and  1698  persons  were  appointed  to  procure  one, 
and  in  1(597  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Woodbridge  "  concerning  his  settling 
amongst  us."  Whatever  agreement  was  reached  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  in  1697  Rev.  Nathanael 
Bowers  came  to  Rye,  and  remained  as  pastor  till 
1700,  when  he  was  called  to  Greenwich.  The  work 
of  building  a  church  was  undertaken  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Mi.  Bowers.  "  At  a  towne-meeting  in  Ry 
September  20,  1697,  Capt.  Theall,  John  Hortoii,  1 
Jo>eph  Purdy,  Hacaliah  Browne,  John  Lyon,  Thomas 
Merit,  Isaac  Denham  are  chosen  as  a  Commity  for 
the  management  and  carrying  on  the  worke  of  build- 
ing of  a  meeting-house  for  the  town  of  By  and  also  for 
the  appointing  of  a  place  where  it  shall  set  and  the 
above-said  meting-house  shall  not  acsed  [exceed] 
above  thirty  foot  square."  In  November,  1698,  another 
committee  is  chosen  "  for  the  building  of  a  house  for 
ininestcr."  January  2;">,  1698  [1699],  the  town 
resolves  that  "  whereas  a  commity  was  appointed  at  a 
former  town-meting  for  the  building  of  a  towne 
house  for  the  yose  of  the  ministers  and  the  towne 
hath  further  impowered  the  above-said  commity  to  i 
proceed  in  the  building  of  ye  house  with  all  speed —  ' 


the  above-said  house  is  to  be  as  followeth  :  thirty  foot 
in  length  and  twenty  foot  in  breadth  and  two  story  in 
haith  and  a  Lean. to  joyniug  to  it."  Io  the  same  year, 
February  27th,  "  the  Proprietors  of  Peningo  Neck 
grant  unto  the  towne  of  Rye  a  parcell  of  land  of  four 
rods  square  for  the  said  towne  [to]  set  a  house  upon, 
lying  as  convenient  as  may  be  on  that  lot  where  the 
town-house  now  stands."  The  "  town-house  "  meant 
sometimes  the  minister's  dwelling  and  sometimes  the 
place  of  worship.  The  above  orders  evidently  refer- 
red to  its  use  as  a  place  of  worship.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  1670,  Isaac  Denham  and  Joseph  Budd  were 
chosen  collectors  to  gather  the  moneys  due  for  the 
building  of  the  town-house — Denham  for  the  east  side 
of  Blind  Brook  and  Budd  for  the  west  side.  In  June, 
1701,  Isaac  Denham  was  made  collector  for  the  whole 
town  of  Rye  for  the  gathering  of  moneys  due  for  build- 
ing the  town-house.  The  money  was  raised  in  the  cus- 
tomary way — by  a  tax  levied  on  the  inhabitants. 
How  far  the  building  of  the  church  proceeded  at  this 
period  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  would  appear  that 
moneys  were  granted  and  some  portion  of  them  col- 
lected for  this  purpose.  A  site  for  the  house  seems 
also  to  have  been  chosen  "  on  that  lot  where  the  town- 
house  now  stands."  This  was  the  parsonage  house, 
and  the  spot  must  have  been  on  the  same  narrow 
strip  of  land  in  the  village  between  the  post  road  and 
Blind  Brook.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
such  a  building  was  actually  erected  there.  About 
the  same  time  these  measures  were  in  contemplation 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  ground  for  the 
minister's  use.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1698,  the 
town  appointed  John  Lyon  and  Daac  Denham  a 
committee  to  lay  out  land  for  a  parsonage,  not  exceed- 
ing forty  acres,  where  they  might  "  see  it  convenient." 
The  committee  were  also  directed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Humphrey  Underbill  for  his  land  and 
lay  it  out  if  he  and  they  could  agree.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  succeeded. 

The  "  parsonage  lots  "  at  Rye  were  three  tracts  ot 
land  set  apart, according  to  the  New  England  custom, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  One  of  these 
was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  Peningo  Neck,  on 
"  Parsonage  Point,"  another  was  in  the  Town 
Eield,  and  the  third  lav  in  the  village  proper,  on  the 
bank  of  Blind  Brook.  Parsonage  Point  was  evi- 
dently the  very  earliest  reservation  of  land  for  the 
minister's  use.  It  comprised  three  acre*,  and  the 
location  indicates  that  it  was  set  apart  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  "  Hastings,"  or  while  the  settlers  still  lin- 
gered near  Manussing  Island,  about  the  year  1662. 
Parsonage  Point  forms  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Peningo  Neck,  and  lies  about  a  mile  below  Rye  Beach. 
It  is  laid  down  upon  the  maps  to  this  day,  and  the 
name  is  still  in  common  use.  The"  home-lot  "  in  the 
village  where  the  ministers,  first  of  the  Presbyterian 
ami  afterwards  of  the  Anglican  communion,  lived, 
occupied  the  grounds  owned  in  recent  years  by  Mr. 
Augustu*  Halsted,  Mi-s  Bush  and  Mr.  Thomas  Peck, 
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between  the  post  road  and  Blind  Brook.  All  the 
church  reservations  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  became  the  established 
religion  at  Rye,  as  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  New- 
York,  and  Christ  Church  Parish  retained  possession 
of  the  "home-lot  "  until  1847,  when  it  was  sold.  The 
same  parish  acquired  before  the  Revolution  a  valu- 
able glebe  on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook,  opposite 
the  village,  which  was  sold  in  1846. 

For  many  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bowers  to 
Greenwich,  in  1700,  the  Presbyterians  of  Rye  were 
without  a  settled  pastor.  Some  of  them  conformed 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Others  attended  the 
Anglican  services  without  conforming.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  however,  continued  to 
avow  themselves  Presbyterians.  In  1710  two-thirds 
of  the  population  belonged  to  that  denomination. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Anglican  clergyman,  Mr. 
Bridge,  May  22,  1719,  the  Presbyterians  attempted  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  church,  which  was  regarded 
as  town  property,  and,  in  their  opinion,  free  to  them 
for  purposes  of  public 
worship.  They  appear 
to  have  succeeded,  and 
during  the  three  years 
that  elapsed  before  an- 
other rector  was  in- 
ducted they  probably 
met  here,  more  or  less 
regularly,  under  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Bucking- 
ham's teachings,  whom 
they  had  invited  to  labor 
among  them.  Under  his 
ministry  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  be- 
came consolidated  and 
thenceforth  maintained 
a  corporate  existence. 

Mr.  Buckingham  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1722  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Walton,  who  came  to 
Rye  about  1723,  remaining  until  1728.  Mr.  Walton, 
who  came  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
native  of  New  London,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  gifted  preacher,  but 
erratic  and  self-willed.  His  labors  served,  however,  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  congregation  at  Rye.  Through 
his  efforts  a  house  of  worship  was  built  at  White 
Plains,  and  another,  soon  afterwards,  at  Rye,  on  Pul- 
pit Plain,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  post  road 
and  the  "  road  to  the  Cedars,  subsequently  opened." 
The  latter  church  occupied  this  site  until  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  It  was  not  erected  without  consider- 
able difficulty.  Aid  was  asked  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Connecticut.  The  petition,  dated  May  11, 
1727,  was  signed  by  the  following  persons: 

"  John  Walton.  Joseph  Slimline!  rsherwood]. 

Andro  Sharhod  [id.] 


THE  "HOME  EOT"  IN  1722. 


Daniel  Purely. 

Thomas  Lyon  junr. 

Abraham  Brondige. 

Wm.  Molmath  [Monmouth]  Hart. 

Samuel!  Lane  jr. 

Joseph  Hortton. 

He/.ekiah  Lain*. 

Andrew  Merritt. 

Robarf  Bloomer. 

Benoney  Merritt. 

Joseph  Kniffln. 

Joseph  Purdy. 

Benjamin  Brown. 

Jonathan  Efalght. 

Thomas  Brown . 

Joseph  Purdy. 

llai-hliah  Brown. 

Jonathan  Haight. 

Timothy  Knap. 

Joseph  Purdy. 

Jonathan  Browne. 

Nathan  Lane. 

Thail  [Israel]  Knittin. 

John  Haight. 

Danjell  Purely. 

Samuel  Salt. 

Joseph           1  ill 

John  Turner. 

Thomas  Robeson. 

John  Turner  iun. 

Michel  Barsit [Miehael  Basset]. 

David  llorton. 

David  HortoB  ,junr 

Roberd  Travis. 

Samuel]  Morton. 

John  Garisou. 

Samuel]  llorton  junr 

J* inathau  Lane. 

.inliii  Travia. 

Caleb  Hyatt. 

Benjamin  Knap. 

Caleli  Hyatt  junr 

Solomon  Lane. 

Nathan  Hyatt. 

John  Hyatt. 

Moses  Knap. 

Jonathan  Llnch, 

Daniel  1  Knap. 

Roherd  Travis. 

George  Lane  senr 

Daniel  Lane. 

George  Lane." 

Robart  Bloomer  jr. 

Eheuflzer  Theall. 
Joseph  Brondige. 
Bunnell  Lane. 


Peter  Brow  n. 
Samue]  Brown. 


The  application  was  refused,  but  the  trustees  of 
Yale  College  became  interested  in  the  project  and 
suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  John 
Haight  and  Robert  Bloomer  were  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  Rye  to  further  inform  the  Yale  trus- 
tees of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  trustees  thereupon 
took  action  indorsing  the  appeal  of  Rye,  which  ob- 
tained a  second  and  more  favorable  hearing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Connecticut  authorities.  The  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  contributions  from 
the  various  congregations  in  the  colony.  The  people 
of  Connecticut,  we  learn,  "  contributed  largely."  On 
the  loth  of  May,  1729.  a  building  site  was  secured  and 
in  course  of  time  the  proposed  house  of  worship 
built,  as  heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  Walton  left  Rye  early  in  1728  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ward,  a  native  of  Kill- 
ingworth,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  re- 
mained until  1729,  when  he  removed  to  Guilford, 
Conn.  A  vacancy  of  several  years  succeeded  Mr. 
Ward's  departure.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1742, 
a  council  of  the  Eastern  Consociation  of  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  met  at  Rye  and  ordained  the  Rev. 
John  Smith  as  minister  of  that  place.  Mr. Smith  was 
a  native  of  England,  born  on  the  f>th  of  May,  1702. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  William  Smith,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  a  boy,  with  his  father,  Thomas  Smith, 
who  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  his  youth 
he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  ardent  friendship,  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Smith  was  a  daughter  of  James  Hooker, 
of  Guilford,  Conn.,  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  famous  Puritan  divine.  Mr.  Smith  labored  in 
Rye  with  great  energy  and  zeal.     At  first  he  resided 
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in  that  village,  but  afterwards  removed  to  White 
Plains,  continuing,  however,  to  preach  in  Rye.  In 
1763  he  added  to  his  duties  the  charge  of  the  Presby-  ; 
terian  Church  of  Sing  Sing.  Five  years  later  he  ap-  j 
plied  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dutchess  County  for  the 
assistant  o  of  a  colleague.  In  October,  1769,  Mr. 
Ichabod  Lewis  was  ordained  to  serve. in  this  capacity 
aa  minister  of  White  Plains  and  Sing  Sing.  It  is 
supposed  that  Mr.  Smith  continued  to  preach  more 
or  less  frequently  at  Rye  until  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  White  Plains  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1771.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
church-yard  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  desig- 
nates him  as  the  "first  ordained  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion  in  Rye  and  the  White  Plains," 
adding  that,  "worn  out  with  various  labors,"  he 
"  fell  asleep  in  Jesus."  He  appears,  from  all  accounts, 

to  have  been  a  man 


Tin:  PRESBYTERIAN  CflOBCH,  RYE. 

of  Rye  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  were  nearly  all  the 
churches  of  this  region.  The  congregation,  owing  to 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  was  greatly  scattered.  Its 
leading  members  were  stanch  Whigs,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  remove  from  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, of  which  Rye  was  a  part,  in  order  to  escape  the 
depredations  of  the  British  troops  from  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Presbyterians  of  Rye 
were  found  to  be  very  few  and  feeble.  The  etlbrt  to  re- 
suscitate the  congregation  was  doubtless  due,  in  great  1 
measure,  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis, 
of  ( ireenwich.  Since  the  loss  of  their  church  the 
remaining  Presbyterians  of  Rye  had  frequented  pub- 
lic worship  at  (ireenwich.  The  first  step  toward  re- 
building the  church  was  taken  in  1792.  On  the  23d 
of  November  in  that  year  Jesse  Park  and  Phu-be.  i 
In-  (rife,  of  the  town  of  Harrison,  conveyed  to  Joseph  I 


Theale,  Ezekiel  Halsted,  Jr.,  and  John  Merritt.  of 
Rye.  as  trustees  for  the  Presbyterian  Society,  a  tract 
of  land  comprising  half  an  acre.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  following  spring.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  money  raised  for  this  purpose  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  people  of  Greenwich.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1793,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.I).,  who  preached 
here  for  some  months  every  Sunday,  after  service  in 
his  own  church.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis.  Jr., 
subsequently  pastor  at  New  Rochelle,  succeeded  him 
for  a  short  time  in  this  duty.  But  after  this  the  con- 
gregation remained  for  a  long  period  without  a  stated 
ministry.  Occasional  services  were  held  by  ministers 
visiting  the  place,  and  sometimes  the  building  was  oc- 
cupied, on  special  occasions,  by  persons  of  other  religi- 
ous persuasions.  Forabout  twenty  years,  from  1793to 
1812,  the  congregation  had  no  settled  pastor.  It  had 
been  incorporated  on  the  5th  of  June,  179"),  under  the 
name  of  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rye."  The 
trustees  were  Robert  Merritt,  Ezekiel  Halsted,  Jr., 
Nathan  Brown,  John  Doughty,  James  Hunt  and 
David  Rogers. 

The  church,  erected  in  1793,  was  a  very  plain  and 
unpretending  structure.  It  was  a  frame  building, 
much  smaller  than  the  present  church,  and  stood 
partly  on  the  same  spot,  but  fronting  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  road.  It  had  neither  belfry  or  spire. 
There  were  two  doors  on  the  front.  The  interior  of 
the  building  remained  unfinished  many  years.  The 
walls  were  not  plastered  and  instead  of  pews  there 
w  ere  planks,  the  ends  of  which  rested  upon  logs,  for 
seats.  In  this  condition  it  remained  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  In  1811  Dr.  Dwight  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  Presbyterian  minister  at  Rye  within  his 
remembrance.  Soon  after  this  the  Methodists  of  Rye 
obtained  possession  of  the  church  and  occupied  it  for 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  1812  to  182*.  The 
congregation  was  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
Owing  to  the  death  or  removal  from  the  place  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  individuals,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  rest,  the  society  became  in  a  manner 
extinct.  This  was  due.  however,  quite  as  much  to  a 
change  in  the  religious  views  of  some  of  the  surviving 
members,  some  of  whom  united  with  the  Methodist 
denomination.  It  w  as  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Clark,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  w  ho  came  to  Rye  in 
1821,  that  the  building  was  recovered  to  its  original 
use.  Ascertaining  that  a  congregation  of  his  own 
religious  faith  had  formerly  existed  here,  and  that  the 
edifice  now  standing  had  been  built  for  them,  he 
claimed  it  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  place. 
This  claim  was  not  admitted  w  ithout  some  discussion. 
The  Methodist  congregation  had  now  worshipped  here 
for  many  years.  They  conceived  that  so  long  a  pos- 
session gave  them  a  right  to  the  property,  the  original 
title  to  which  was  perhaps  by  that  time  somewhat 
obscure.  Mr.  (Mark,  however,  was  able  to  show 
clearly  that  the  land  had  been  given  lor  a  Preshyte- 
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rian  Church,  that  a  society  of  that  denomination  had 
been  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  and  that 
the  building  had  been  appropriated  from  the  first  to 
their  use. 

A  service  was  held  by  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion on  the  7th  of  December,  1828,  in  the  district 
school-house  of  Rye,  preparatory  to  the  resumption 
of  public  worship  in  the  church.  The  Rev.  George 
Stebbins,  of  New  Rochelle,  preached  on  this  occasion. 
Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  building  the  Rev. 
Noah  C.  Saxtou  began  his  ministry  here  as  "stated 
supply,"  and  continued  until  May,  1820.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  the  formal  organization  of  a 
church  took  place  by  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  A  committee  of  the  Presbytery,  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
G.  Ludlow,  performed  this  duty.  A  church  was  or- 
ganized, with  ten  members,  and  Messrs.  Ebenezer 
Clark  and  William  Lester  were  chosen  and  ordained 
as  ruling  elders. 

The  Rev.  Williams  H.  Whittemore  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  little  congregation  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  church.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Clark.  His  ministry 
of  three  years  at  Rye,  from  May,  1829,  to  April,  1832, 
was  very  successful.  In  the  summer  of  1829  the 
church  at  Rye,  now  somewhat  dilapidated,  was  thor- 
oughly repaired,  chiefly  at  Mr.  Clark's  expense.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  the  ecclesiastical  relation 
of  the  church  at  Rye  was  transferred  from  the  Pres- 
tery  of  New  York  to  the  new  Presbytery  of  Bedford. 
Mr.  Whittemore 1  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David 
Remington,  who  officiated  from  April,  1832,  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  January  24,  1834.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  power  and  labored  with  untiring  zeal. 
Rev.  Thomas  Payne  commenced  his  labors  at  Rye  a 
few  months  after  Mr.  Remington's  death.  He  re- 
mained until  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Hunter,  who  officiated  for  a  few  months.  Until  now 
the  ministers  who  preached  here  did  so  in  the 
capacity  of  "  stated  supplies,"  the  congregation  hav- 
ing not  yet  secured,  or  not  feeling  as  yet  able  to  sup- 
port, a  settled  pastor.  But  in  October,  1836,  the  Rev. 
James  R.  Davenport  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  this  church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford. 
The  relation,  however,  subsisted  but  a  short  time. 
In  April,  1838,  Mr.  Davenport  resigned  his  charge, 
and  not  long  after  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
D.  Bryan,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  Semi- 
nary, who  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  Octo- 
ber 9,  1838.  His  ministry  in  Rye  lasted  until  Octo- 
ber 31,  1860,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  pastorate  the  cou- 
gation  was  still  a  small  and  feeble  one.  The  whole 
number  of  communicants  was  but  twenty-two.  With 
the  increase  of  the  population,  however,  the  church 


1  He  died  in  Rye,  .Inly  l'5,  1885,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 


grew,  and  ultimately  became  not  only  self-supporting 
but  able  to  take  part  in  the  promotion  of  religion 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D.,  installed  May  9,  1861. 
The  actual  membership  of  the  churcb  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty. 

In  1869  the  congregation  bought  land  adjoining 
the  church  lot,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  larger  house  of  worship.  The  corner-stone  of 
this  building  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  November  29, 
1870,  and  on  December  5,  1872,  the  completed  sanc- 
tuary was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
It  is  built  of  the  stone  of  the  country — for  the  mass  of 
the  walls — and  is  relieved  with  Jersey  and  Ohio  stone 
dressings.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  thirteenth 
century  Gothic,  and  the  whole  building,  both  inside 
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and  outside,  has  been  truthfully  executed.  In  plan, 
there  are  nave,  aisles  and  transepts,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  cleve-story  walls 
are  of  stone,  and  rest  on  stone  columns  with  richly- 
carved  capitals.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  while 
the  ceiling  of  the  apse  is  groined.  The  whole  interior 
has  been  decorated,  and  the  larger  windows  are  filled 
with  memorials  in  glass.  The  tower  has  on  it>  cor- 
ner a  turret  which  encases  a  stairway,  and  terminates 
above  the  tower  in  a  stone  spire.  The  tower  itself 
is  built  in  three  stages,  and  on  each  of  its  four 
faces  is  pierced  with  lofty  couplet  windows  and  bold 
louvres ;  at  the  top  is  an  appropriate  cornice,  from 
which  the  broaches  rise  ;  also  four  tabernacle  windows 
from  the  cardinal  faces  of  the  spire,  which  is  built  en- 
tirely of  stone  up  to  the  richly-gabled  corona.  The 
spire  is  crocketed,  with  a  finial  supporting  a  ball  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
spire  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    The  main  door- 
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way  is  the  central  feature  of  the  west  end,  and  is 
massive  in  treatment.  Its  spandrils  are  ornamented 
with  circular  panels,  which  are  decorated  with  eccle- 
siastical emblems.  The  tympanum  over  the  door  is 
of  solid  stone,  and  is  to  be  filled  with  a  sculptured 
subject.  The  front  window  is  double-bayed,  with  a 
circular  window  at  the  top.  All  the  gables  are  coped 
and  surmounted  with  crosses. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Sunday-school  room, 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Mathews  in  memory 
of  his  infant  daughter  Bessie.  It  is  upwards  of  fifty 
feet  sijuare.  Over  the  entrance,  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  arch,  is  a  bus  relief  representing  our  Lord  blessing 
little  children. 

The  architect  is  Richard  M.  Upjohn,  New  York. 

EPISCOPAL  CHTJRCH. — In  1698  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Fletcher,  passed  an  act  for  settling  Protestant  ministers 
in  fi>ur  of  the  counties  of  the  province.  One  of  these 
ministers  was  to  have  the  care  of  Rye,  Mamaro- 
neckand  Bedford.  For  their  maintenance  a  certain 
sum  was  to  be  levied  annually  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. By  "Protestant  ministers''  the  Assembly, 
which  was,  with  one  exception,  composed  of  "  Dissen- 
ters," certainly  did  not  mean  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England;  but  Governor  Fletcher,  whose  object  was  to 
make  the  Church  of  England  the  established  church 
of  the  land,  claimed  the  right  not  only  of  inducting 
or  suspending  any  minister  appointed  under  its  pro- 
visions, but  of  controlling  the  choice  of  the  ministers. 
The  English  clergy  also  claimed  the  same  preroga- 
tives under  an  established  church  as  in  England.  The 
people  of  the  province  were  liable  to  be  taxed  for 
their  support,  even  though,  in  great  majority,  of 
different  religious  persuasions.  In  obscure  places, 
where  it  could  be  dune  without  public  scandal,  they 
were  put  in  possession  of  all  the  property  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  by  the  town. 
The  attempt  to  carry  out  these  pretensions  was  not 
always  successful.  But  it  succeeded  at  Rye,  as  it  did 
at  Jamaica,  Hempstead  and  elsewhere.  The  par- 
sonage house  and  lands,  by  order  of  Governor  Corn- 
bury,  were  surrendered  to  the  newly-arrived  rector. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  kept  them  hitherto  for  the 
use  of  a  ministry  of  their  own  choice,  were  dispos- 

BeBsedof  this  property,  without  form  of  law  or  shadow 

of  right. 

In  obedience  t<>  the  act  of  1698,  the  people  of  Rye 
were  summoned  by  their  justice.  Joseph  Tlieall,  to 
Hin  t  lor  the  election  of  church  wardens  and  vestry- 
men. This  meeting  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of 
February,  1694-96.  John  Lane  and  John  Brondig 
were  elected  church ,  wardens,  and  Jonathan  Hart, 
Jomph  Morton,  Joseph  Purdy.  Timothy  Knapp, 
Hochaliah  Browne,  Thorn  is  Merritt,  D.'liverance 
Brown  and  Isaac  Denham,  vestrymen.  For  nine 
yean  1 1< >t li i n<r  is  heard  of  vestry  or  church  wardens. 
On  the  12th  of  January  I70J-H.  Colonel  Caleb  Heath- 

cote  and  Justice  Theall  were  chosen  churchwardens, 


i  and  Justice  Mott,  Justice  Purdy,  Captain  Horton, 
Deliverance  Browne,  Hachaliah  Brown,  George  Lane, 
Sr.,  Thomas  Purdy,  Thomas  Disbrow,  Isaac  Denham 
and  Samuel  Lane,  vestrymen.  These  men  were 
probably,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  "  Dissenters," 
and  the  vestry  was  rather  a  secular  than  an  ecclesias- 
tical body.  It  was  chosen  by  the  freeholders  at 
large,  and  its  chief  duty,  besides  providing  for  the 
minister's  salary,  was  to  look  after  the  poor. 

To  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  founded  and  fostered 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  particularly  at  Rye.    He  was  a  man  of  great 

'  influence,  which  he  devoted  wholly  to  the  interests  of 
the  church.  At  his  instance  the  English  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  formed  in 
1701,  sent  one  of  its  first  missionaries  to  officiate  at 
Rye.  In  April,  1704,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pritchard, 
A.M.,  arrived  in  New  York,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  sent  by  the  Gospel 

1  Propagation  Society  to  officiate  in  the  parish  of  Rye. 
Governor  Cornbury  forthwith  issued  his  mandate  for 
Mr.  Pritchard's  induction,  and  in  May  the  new 
minister  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  soon  proved, 
however,  to  be  an  unsuitable  person,  and  remain- 
ed but  a  few  months.    His  successor,  who  may  be 

l  regarded  as  the  first  rector  of  Rye,  was  the  Rev. 
George  Muirson,  A.M.  Mr.  Muirson  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1708.  as  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society. 
While  laboring  in  this  capacity  he  won  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  many  persons,  and  was  soon  sent 
back  to  England  strongly  recommended  as  a  candidate 
for  orders.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1705,  having  received  ordination  from  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  Governor 
Cornbury  signed  the  mandate  for  his  induction  as 
"  Rector  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Rye,  Mamerenock 
and  Bedford." 

The  "  Parish  Church,"  however,  was  yet  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  people  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in 
the  "town-house"  during  the  ministry  of  their  former 
pastors,  as  well  as  when  supplied  by  the  neighboring 
ministers  of  Connecticut  while  without  a  pastor.  The 
"  meeting-house,"  which  they  had  talked  of  building  in 
1697, was  not  yet  completed, if,  indeed, begun.  Mr.Muir- 
son's  first  work  was  to  gather  a  congregation  ;  for  the 
people  were  all  "  Dissenters,"  "  who  never  were  in  a 
Church  of  England  congregation  before."  He  soon 
reports  a  very  large  attendance  of  "  constant  hearers," 
many  of  whom  he  has  been  enabled  to  admit  into  the 
church  by  baptism.  He  prosecuted  his  work  with 
great  energy  and  zeal,  and  was  very  successful,  owing 
to  his  amiable  anil  genial  manners  and  his  popularity 
as  a  preacher.  He  soon  persuaded  the  people  to  en- 
gage anew  in  the  effort  to  build  a  house  of  worship.  At 
a  town-meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  September,  1705, 
it  was  determined  to  build  the  church,  Colonel  Heath- 
cote having  promised  a  supply  of  nails  and  hooks  and 
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hinges  for  the  doors  and  windows.  The  walls  were  to 
be  of  stone.  Captain  Horton,  Justice  Purely,  Isaac 
Den  ham  and  Samuel  Lane  were  appointed  a  building 
committee,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  church 
should  be  located  "  at  the  East  End  of  the  Lot  which 
was  formerly  Mr.  Collier's,  in  the  street."  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose.  February  18,  1706,  it 
was  agreed  that  "  all  male  persons  from  sixteen  years 
and  upward  be  assessed  at  twelve  pound  per  head  in 
all  charges  for  the  building  of  a  church."  "  Liberty  is 
given  for  to  get  stone  and  timber  upon  any  particular 
men's  land,  provided  you  get  not  within  a  fence, 
for  the  building  of  a  church."  At  a  meeting  held 
February  25,  1706,  they  agreed  "that  the  parish  of 
Rye  shall  repeare  the  towne  house  fit  for  a  minis- 
ter to  Live  in  and  to  keep  the  said  house  in  repeare 
for  the  use  of  the  ministree."  Six  years  after  this 
we  read  that  "  the  town  hath  past  a  voat  that  they 
will  not  repeare  the  house  which  Mr.  Bridge  now 
dwells  in." 

The  church  "  will  be  finished  next  spring,"  writes 
Mr.  Muirson,  November  21,  1705,  to  the  Society's 
secretary  in  London,  "so  that  we  shall  want  pulpit 
cloaths  and  furniture  for  ye  communion  table."  The 
work,  however,  did  not  go  on  so  fast.  In  April  some 
preparations  had  been  made  by  carting  stone,  and 
most  of  the  timber  had  been  brought.  In  October 
the  stone-work  was  finished  and  the  building  covered. 
"  But  the  winter  approaching,  and  the  people  being 
extremely  poor  and  having  exhausted  what  little 
money  they  had  on  what  is  done  already,  we  cannot 
proceed  any  further  this  fall,"  writes  Mr.  Muirson, 
"but  hope  next  year  to  finish  all,  with  a  steeple, 
which  when  completed  will  make  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful building."  It  was  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  high.  Many  years  passed,  how- 
ever, before  the  church  was  completed.  In  1722  the 
rector,  Mr.  Jenney,  states,  "  The  church,  though  built 
in  Mr.  Muirson's  time,  is  not  yet  finished."  It  was  at 
last  completed  about  the  year  1727.  The  building 
occupied  the  present  site  of  Christ  Church,  in  Rye. 
As  usual  then,  it  stood  "in  the  street" — at  the  junc- 
tion of  Grace  Church  Street  and  what  is  now  called 
Rectory  Street.  It  was  known  as  Grace  Church  in 
1736,  and  probably  many  years  before.  This,  however, 
was  not  its  corporate  name,  but  one  in  popular 
use.  The  legal  designation  was  "  The  Parish  Church 
of  Rye." 

Mr.  Muirson  died  October  12,  17H8,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  his  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of  Rye.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  came  to  Rye  in  Oc- 
tober, 1709.  He  had  officiated  but  a  few  times,  how- 
ever, when  orders  came  from  the  Society  removing 
him  from  his  post  and  forbidding  him  to  preach.  The 
reasons  for  this  proceeding  are  not  known.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  superseded  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge, 
M.A.,  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  previously  been 


settled  in  Boston  as  assistant  minister  of  King's 
Chapel,  and  afterwards  in  Narragansett.  He  came 
to  Rye  in  January,  L710. 

The  records  of  the  vestry  of  this  parish  commence 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bridge's  ministry, 
January  9,  1710-11.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  had  been  kept 
until  then.  The  number  of  communicants  varied 
little  from  that  reported  by  Mr.  Muirson.  In  1710 
there  were  forty-three;  in  1711,  forty-four,  in  1712, 
forty-two.  Mr.  Bridge  died  at  Rye,  May  22,  1719. 
He  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  his  ministry  and 
the  good  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Mr.  Muirson*s 
time  continued  during  his  pastorate.  A  vacancy  of 
three  years  occurred  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Bridge 
and  the  induction  of  his  successor.  For  the  first  few 
months  the  church' was  supplied  by  clergymen  from 
New  York  and  other  places,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey ;  but  after  this  it  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 

The  Gospel  Propagation  Society, in  1722,  appointed 
the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  as  their  missionary  at  Rye. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  church  wardens  and  vestry 
had  called  the  Rev.  Robert  Jenney,  A.M.,  at  that 
time  chaplain  of  the  royal  forces  at  New  Y'ork.  Mr. 
Jenney  was  inducted  as  Rector  June  7,  1722.  He 
found  the  congregation  much  weakened,  and  his 
ministry  proved,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful.  The 
Presbyteriaus  had  gained  in  strength,  and  a  lawsuit 
in  which  he  engaged,  to  recover  the  salary  which  had 
accumulated  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Bridge/considera- 
bly impaired  his  influence.  He  removed  from  Rye, 
in  1726,  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and  finally  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  became  the  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
His  successor  at  Rye,  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  A.M.,  a 
native  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  formerly  a  Congre- 
gationalist  minister,  was  called  on  June  7,  1726.  The 
congregation  at  Rye  increased  considerably  under  his 
ministry.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  famous 
George  Whitefield  visited  Rye,  in  1740,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Wetmore  himself,  and  preached  in  his 
church.  Mr.  Wetmore's  pastorate  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty-four  years.  He  died  of  small-pox  in 
1760,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  activity  continued 
to  the  close,  but  his  last  years  appear  to  have  been 
saddened  by  increasing  dissensions  in  the  parish.  In 
his  will  he  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  own  farm  on  the 
west  side  of  Blind  Brook  for  a  glebe.  A  small  plot 
of  ground  in  the  glebe  was  set  apart  as  a  burial-place 
for  the  rectors  of  the  parish,  and  Mr.  Wetmore  himself 
was  the  first  whose  remains  were  laid  here,  those  of 
his  predecessors  who  died  at  Rye  having  been  in- 
terred beneath  the  church.  The  graves  of  several  of 
the  later  rectors  occupy  this  plot,  which  lies  directly 
opposite  the  rear  of  Mr.  Daniel  Strang's  store.  A  few 
rods  south  of  the  bur\  ing-ground,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  small  knoll,  there  was  a  small  house  formerly, 
which,  after  the  Revolution,  was  occupied  for  a  while 
both  as  a  parsonage-house  and  place  of  worship.  The 
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vestry  of  Christ  Church  retained  possession  of  the 
glebe  sequestered  by  Mr.  Wetmore  until  1846,  when 
they  Mild  it.  After  the  fire  of  1794  the  vestry  pur- 
chased the  rectory  grounds,  now  owned  by  Christ 
Church,  tor  four  hundred  pounds.  The  grounds  com- 
prised four  acres,  and  in  ancient  times  formed  part  of 
the  village  plot  known  aa  "The  Plains.'!  The  rectory 
>tood,  until  within  a  few  years  ago,  near  the  post  road 
toward  the  northern  line  of  the  grounds.  Christ 
Church  owns  also  the  narrow  strip  of  land  directly 
o|ip(isit<  the  rectory  grounds,  between  the  post  road 
and  the  brook. 

The  parish  remained  vacant  after  Mr.  Wetmore's 
death  tor  more  than  two  years.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pun- 
derson.  of  New  Haven,  was  called,  and  commenced 
his  labors  on  July  1,  1762.  In  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  inducted  as  rector.  He  died 
within  less  than  a  year  after  this,  September  22,  1764- 

The  church  was  now  "greatly  decayed,"  and  in 
need  of  speedy  repairs.  In  view  of  this  necessity,  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  united  in  a  petition,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province,  on  November  16,  1764,  asking  for  an  act  of 
incorporation.  They  allege  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  "some  persons 
legally  authorized  to  manage  "  its  affairs,  and  that 
they  and  others  who  are  disposed  to  provide  funds  for 
its  support,  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
ministry,  are  discouraged  from  contributing  to  the  re- 
pair of  the  church,  lest  the  moneys  given  for  that 
purpose  may  be  misapplied.  This  petition  was 
granted  on  December  lit,  1764.  The  petitioners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Rye  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
successors,  with  the  rector  of  the  said  parish  for  the 
time  being,  were  constituted  by  royal  charter  a  "body 
corporate  and  politick,"  by  the  name  of  the  "Rector 
and  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Rye,  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England."'  The  charter  provides 
that  they  shall  meet  at  the  church  on  Tuesday  in 
Easter  week  in  every  year,  and  choose  two  of  their 
members  to  be  church  wardens,  and  eight  others  to  be 
vestrymen  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Punderson's  successor — the  last  rector  of  the 
parish  before  the  Revolution — was  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
Awry,  A.M.,  who  was  called  by  the  vestry  on  August 
27,  176a.  Mr.  Avery  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the 
sun  of  a  Congregational  pastor,  and,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, Wetmore  and  Punderson,  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  came  to  Rye.  He 
was  inducted  as  rector  September  9,  1765.  For  a 
time  his  nlations  to  his  congregation  were  har- 
monious. Hut  in  the  disputes  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  which  culminated  finally  in 
tin-  Revolution,  Mr.  Avery  sided  with  (Meat  Britain, 
and  thus  became  estranged  from  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners. Hi'  was  subjected  to  insults  and  indignities  at 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  which,  following  close  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  affected  his  health  seriously.  ' 


He  died  November  5,  1776,  after  a  ministry  of  more 
than  eleven  years. 

Grace  Church  appears  to  have  been  standing  in 
1779,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  probably  soon  after- 
wards. No  meeting  of  the  vestry  was  held,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  for  nine  years,  from  1776  to  1785, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  public  religious  ser- 
vice after  Mr.  Avery's  death.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Rev.  Andrew  Fowler  collected  the  congregation 
at  Rye  and  the  White  Plains  and  held  services  on 
alternate  Sundays  for  six  months,  beginning  in  April, 
1784.  Services  were  held  in  Rye  at  the  old  parsonage 
house,  on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  1785,  the  congregation  met  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Tamer  Haviland  and  selected  trustees  "  to  take 
charge  of  the  Temporalities  of  the  Church."  These 
trustees  hired  out  the  church  lands  at  a  very  low  rent. 
In  May,  1786,  the  congregation  held  another  meeting, 
and  decided  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1787, 
a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Moore  at 
a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Mr. 
Moore,  then  recently  ordained,  accepted,  and  began 
his  labors  in  the  ministry  at  Rye.  During  the  year 
he  remained  the  congregation  took  steps  toward  re- 
building their  church.  They  decided  to  build  it 
"upon  the  Hill,  at  or  near  the  Place  where  the  old 
ruins  were  standing."  It  was  to  be  of  wood,  fifty  feet 
iii  length  and  thirty-eight  feet  in  width,  with  galleries 
on  the  west  and  south  sides,  and  without  a  steeple. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  church  was  made 
April  16,  178S,  with  James  Ford,  of  New  York,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  June  of  that  year,  apparently,  and  the 
edifice  was  probably  completed  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, the  time  fixed  in  the  contract.  Meanwhile  the 
congregation  continued  to  worship  in  the  parsonage 
house,  on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook.  In  May  "  a 
sufficient  number  of  benches  to  accommodate  "  the 
people  were  to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Moore  resigned  the  charge  of  this  parish  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1788,  having  been  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Richmond,  on  Staten 
Island.  At  the  request  of  the  vestry,  however,  he 
consented  to  continue  his  labors  here  until  the  1st  of 
October.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  officiated 
in  the  new  church,  which  must  have  been  completed 
by  this  time.  Mr.  Moore  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew  s 
Church  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1809  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  1814  he  was  called  to  the  office  of 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  died  November  11,  1841,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

The  congregation  remained  without  a  pastor  for 
more  than  two  years.  On  the  15th  of  December, 
1790,  the  vestry  called  the  Rev.  David  Foote,  who 
had  been  officiating  for  some  weeks,  "  to  act  as  rector 
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of  this  parish/'  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  with  the  profits  of  the  glebe  for  one 
year  from  November  7th.  Mr.  Foote  accepted,  and  re- 
mained as  rector  nearly  three  years.  He  died  at  Rye 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  aged  thirty -two. 

The  church,  though  opened  for  service  in  Novem- 
ber. \7*x,  remained  in  an  unfinished  state  for  several 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry,  May  4,  1791,  a 
subscription  was  ordered  to  raise  money  to  complete 
the  building.  The  Moor  was  to  be  laid  anew,  three 
windows  were  to  be  added,  and  the  walls  were  to  be 
lined  with  boards  as  high  as  the  windows,  above 
which  they  were  to  be  plastered.  Subscribers  were 
to  be  entitled  to  pews,  the  highest  value  of  which  was 
seven  pounds.  Two  square  pews  were  built  next  the 
chancel,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  Peter  Jay,  and 
the  other  appropriated  to  the  widow  of  Jos i ah  Brown, 
in  consideration  of  his  "  forwardness  in  promoting  the 
building  of  the  church." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1793,  the  vestry  called 
the  Rev,  John  Jackson  Sands  to  the  rectorship.  He 
resigned  the  charge  May  4,  179li,  in  consequence  of 
some  dissatisfaction.  It  was  during  his  pastorate 
that  the  name  of  the  church,  for  some  reason  which 
does  not  appear,  was  changed  from  Grace  to  Christ 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1794  the  parsonage  house, 
on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook,  was  destroyed  by 
lire.  The  vestry  at  first  inclined  to  rebuild  on  the 
same  site,  but  finally  determined  to  purchase  the  rec- 
tory grounds,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

The  Rev.  George  Ogilvie,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was 
called  to  this  parish  October  2li,  1796.  He  came,  but 
was  here  for  less  than  six  months.  He  died  April  3, 
1797,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  opposite 
the  church,  on  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook.  His 
successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haskell,  was  called  August 
7,  1797.  He  was  born  near  Boston  in  1762;  served  in 
the  American  army  toward  the  close  of  the  war  ;  pre- 
pared himself  for  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1790,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1794.  He  was  rector  at  Rye  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  resigning  his  charge  in  April,  1801 ; 
but  he  returned  to  this  parish  after  an  interval  of 
eight  years,  in  1809,  and  continued  here  until  May, 
1823.  The  intervening  period  was  occupied  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Rogers,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  some  years  a  "  zealous  and  laborious 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  afterwards  an  Episcopalian  minister."  He  was 
called  to  Rye  October  8,  1801,  and  remained  until  his 
death,  January  25,  1809.  He  was  buried  in  the  cem- 
etery near  Milton.  During  the  pastorate  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Haskell,  the  parish  was  divided.  That 
portion  of  the  people  that  worshipped  at  White 
Plains  now  became  a  distinct  congregation.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  1815,  it  was  decided  that  ''Divine  Ser- 
vice be  celebrated  every  Sabbath  day  in  the  church 
at  Rye."    On  the  18th  of  March,  1824,  the  vestry 


determined  that  the  church  should  "be  opened  for 
Divine  Service  twice  every  Sabbath,  except  on  the 
third  Sabbath,  in  the  afternoon,  when  Service  is  to  be 
held  in  the  school-house  at  the  Saw  Pitt."  The  office 
of  parish  clerk  was  extant  in  Rye  as  late  as  1807, 
when  Nathaniel  Nelson  was  employed  as  assistant 
clerk  to  conduct  the  singing  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  clerk. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  commenced  his 
labors  at  Rye  on  the  1st  of  October,  1823.  He  died 
at  Rye  on  the  26th  of  August,  1830,  after  serving  the 
parish  acceptably  for  seven  years.  The  Rev.  John 
M.  Forbes  was  rector  in  1830,  and  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Carmichael  in  1832.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
1834,  the  Rev.  Peter  S.  Chauncey  was  called  to  this 
parish,  where  he  continued  for  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Chauncey's  memory  is  cherished  warmly  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  spent  so  large  a  part  of  his  able 
and  successful  ministry.  His  labors  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  congregation  at  Rye.  For  the  first  two 
years  he  had  charge  also  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Mamaroneck.  This  he  relinquished,  by  wish  of  the 
vestry,  November  14,  1836 ;  but  in  December  of  the 
same  year  he  commenced  holding  services  at  Saw  Pit, 
soon  after  called  Port  Chester.  Mr.  Chauncey  re- 
signed the  rectorship  of  Rye  in  1849.  He  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Yorkville,  N.  Y., 
and  died,  greatly  regretted  by  many  to  whom  he  had 
ministered,  in  1866. 

He  was  followed  at  Rye  by  the  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Bull,  whose  ministry  here  began  May  13,  1849,  and 
lasted  ten  years, — until  May  1, 1859, — when  the  vestry, 
in  accepting  his  resignation  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  testified  to  the  faithfulness,  e  irnestness  and 
ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office.  During  Mr.  Bull's  incumbency  the  wood- 
en church,  built  in  17X8,  was  replaced  by  a  beautiful 
edifice  of  stone.  The  first  steps  toward  this  work 
were  taken  September  9,  1852.  Plans  for  the  build- 
ing, by  Messrs.  Wills  &  Dudley,  architects,  of  New 
York,  were  accepted  January  21,  1854.  The  church 
was  consecrated  Thursday,  March  15,  1855,  by  Bishop 
Wainwright.  The  cost  of  the  erection,  nearly  eigh- 
teen thousand  dollars,  was  entirely  paid  by  the  1st  of 
October,  1857. 

Rev.  John  Campbell  White  was  called  to  the  rec- 
torship May  5,  1859.  He  resigned  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop, 
November  27,  1864.  A  neat  Sunday-school  room  was 
erected  in  this  year  near  the  church,  and  soon  after  this 
the  church  itself  was  enlarged  and  embellished  at  con- 
siderable expense.  But  on  the  evening  of  December 
21,  1866,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Within 
two  years  a  new  and  larger  edifice  arose  on  the  site, 
and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  June  19,  1869. 
It  is  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Florentin  Pelletier.  It  will  seat  six  hundred  persons. 
The  ground  plan  consists  of  chancel,  nave  and  aisles, 
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with  organ  and  robing-rooms.  The  chancel  is  twen- 
ty-six feet  deep  by  twenty  feet  wide,  separated  from  ] 
the  nave  by  a  bold  chancel  arch,  and  raised  two  feet  ! 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles ;  these  are  nine- 
ty-three feet  long  by  forty-eight  feet  wide  inside-  The 
extreme  length  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 
At  the  southwest  angle  of  the  gable  and  aisle  walls  is 
the  tower,  from  which  are  carried  up  four  buttress 
piers,  forming  an  open  belfry,  and  surmounted  by  a 
stone  spire,  which  is  crowned  atone  hundred  feet  by 
an  iron  cross.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  rubble  stone, 
quarried  on  the  site,  with  dressings  wrought  of  Con- 
necticut brown  stone.  The  aisle  and  gable  walls  are 
strengthened  with  buttresses  marking  the  bays. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates,  banded  in  differ-  i 
ent  shades,  and  laid  alternately  plain  and  pointed; 
all  the  ridges  are  surmounted  with  ornamental  iron 
cresting.  Over  the  nave  the  open  roof  rises  forty-five 
feet,  and  is  divided  into  six  bays  by  moulded  arches, 
with  principals,  tie-beams  and  open  tracery;  and  be- 
tween the  nave  and  aisles  is  a  colonnade  of  short 
octagonal  posts  with  moulded  caps,  from  which  spring 
moulded  arches  with  pierced  quatrefoil  circles  in  the 
spandrels.  There  is  no  clere-story ;  but  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  is  broken  over  these  arches.  Twelve  small 
trefoil  windows  light  the  roof,  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  bay  on  either  side.  These  windows  are  hung  to 
open  for  ventilation,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  of  J 
rich  colors,  as  are  all  the  windows  of  the  church, 
most  of  which  bear  appropriate  emblems.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  overhanging  the  porch  and 
lobbies,  is  a  gallery  carried  on  strong  trusses;  this, 
together  with  the  roof-timbers,  is  of  pine,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  ceiling  between  the  rafters  is  plas- 
tered and  colored  a  light  blue;  below  the  window- 
sills  the  side  walls  are  wainscoted  with  narrow  ash  ; 
otherwise,  the  walls  are  painted  a  plain  light  gray 
color,  contrasting  with  the  seats,  which  are  of  ash. 
In  the  chancel  the  furniture,  with  the  reredos  and 
chancel-rail,  is  of  chestnut,  oiled. 

Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop  resigned  the  charge  of  Christ 
Church  February  17,  1873,  after  a  ministry  of  more 
than  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey  1?.  Brewster,  who  was  called  to  this  church  May 
29,  1873,  and  who  remained  in  charge  nearly  nine 
years,  resigning  February  12,  1882.  In  April,  18^2, 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  was  called  to  be  rector,  and 
continued  in  office  until  April  25,  1886. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Methodism  was 

introduced  into  Westchester  County  in  1771  by  Jo- 
seph Pilmoor,  then  stationed  in  New  York.  Francis 
Asbury,  afterwards  bishop,  preached  in  the  same 
year  at  Rye  and  neighboring  points.  The  Revolu- 
tionary W  ar  compelled  the  preachers  to  leave  New 
York.  The  first  family  of  this  religious  persuasion 
known  to  have  resided  in  this  town  was  that  of 
Hachaliah  Rrundage,  a  local  preacher,  who  came  to 
Rye  about  the  year  1790,  and  held  religious  services 
in  his  own  house.    Though  some  despised  and  de-  ' 


rided,  others  were  attracted  by  his  fervor,  and  a  few 
were  profited.  No  permanent  society,  however,  was 
organized  until  1804  or  1806.  Esther  Halsted,  wife 
of  Ezekiel  Halsted,  of  Rye,  established  family  wor- 
ship, conducting  the  services  herself,  and  invited  all 
in  her  employ  to  be  present.  Mr.  Halsted.  who  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Greenwich,  identified  himself,  not  long  after  his  mar- 
riage, with  the  Methodists.  The  use  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  obtained,  and  religious  services 
were  held  more  or  less  regularly  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Methodists,  who  made  various  improve- 
ments at  their  own  expense.  In  May.  1821,  the  so- 
ciety at  Rye  formed  part  of  the  New  Rochelle  Circuit. 
In  this  year,  under  the  labors  of  E.  Woolsey  and  W. 
Jewett,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  at  Rye,  and 
many  persons  were  converted.  At  a  (Quarterly  Meet- 
ing Conference  held  at  the  Rye  Meeting-house.  Octo- 
ber 2,  1824,  Stephen  Remington  was  recommended 
for  admission  to  the  New  York  Annual  Conference. 
The  following  persons  were  also  recommended  for 
admission:  John  Lefever,  December  27,  1823;  S.  U. 
Fisher,  October  1,  1825;  William  Gothard,  April  8, 
1837;  R.  C.  Putney,  March  9,  1*44,  and  Robert  Cod- 
ling, April,  1845.  All  of  these  persons  were  received 
into  the  Conference,  and  became  successful  ministers. 
At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  held  at  Rye.  Sep- 
tember 12,  1829.  a  constitution  was  adopted  by  which 
the  Conference  formed  itself  into  a  Missionary,  Bible, 
Tract  and  Sunday-school  Society.  In  1829  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  of  Rye  was  re-organized,  and 
now  used  the  church  jointly  with  the  Methodists, 
who  alone  had  occupied  the  house  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years.  In  March,  1881,  a  four  days'  meeting 
was  held  in  Rye.  Rev.  J.  N.  Maftitt  preached. 
"  Many  were  converted,  of  whom  about  thirty  joined 
the  Methodist  Church."  Differences  between  the 
two  congregations  which  occupied  the  same  house  of 
worship  finally  led  to  a  separation.  From  March, 
1832,  the  Methodist  Society  ceased  to  meet  in  the 
church,  and  took  measures  to  build  for  themselves. 
In  May,  1832,  Philemon  Halsted,  Elisha  Halsted  and 
David  H.  Mead  were  appointed  a  committee  to  buy  a 
lot  and  build  a  church.  A  lot  comprising  half  an 
acre  was  bought,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected.  In 
June,  1852,  Rye  was  made  an  independent  station, 
and  Rev.  W.  F.  Collins  appointed  pastor.  At  the 
close  of  his  term,  during  which  there  were  many 
conversions,  he  reported  one  hundred  and  four  num- 
bers. In  1853,  a  house  and  four  acres  of  land,  situ- 
ated on  the  turnpike,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
church,  were  bought  for  a  parsonage.  In  January, 
1*55,  the  trustees  bought  eight  acres  of  land  for  a 
cemetery.  To  this  nearly  seven  acres  were  added  by 
subsequent  purchases. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Gilbert  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in 
May,  1853.  He  was  followed  in  May.  1*5.">.  by  Rev. 
I).  Osbom,  "  whose  labours  were  accompanied  by  a 
revival  in  which  twenty  were  received  on  probation." 
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George  Taylor  succeeded  him  in  1857  ;  in  1S59  B. 
Pillsbury  was  pastor,  and  in  1860  C.  T.  Mallory.  In 
November,  1855,  the  trustees  sold  the  parsonage, 
which  was  too  remote  from  the  church  ;  and  in  April, 
1860,  they  bought  land  directly  opposite  the  church, 
where  they  built  a  pleasant  parsonage.  In  March, 
1864,  the  church  was  remodeled,  at  an  expense  of 
four  thousand  dollars.  The  next  pastors  were  T.  D. 
Littlewood  in  1862,  W.  Ross  in  1864,  and  L.  P.  Perry 
in  1866.  During  Mr.  Perry's  term  the  property  ad- 
joining the  church,  containing  about  two  and  a  half 
acres,  was  bought  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  Sun- 
day-school room  was  built,  a  house  on  the  premises 
was  altered  for  a  parsonage,  and  other  improvements 
were  made,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
To  aid  in  meeting  these  expenses  the  former  parson- 
age was  sold.  In  January,  1869,  a  revival  commenced, 
resulting  in  the  addition  of  thirty  to  the  church  on 
probation.  The  ministers  of  this  church  succeeding 
Mr.  Perry  have  been  the  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  Mead,  1869 
-71  ;  George  Stillman,  1872-74 ;  W.  H.  Wardell, 
1875-77  ;  A.  Hill,  1878-80 ;  C.  E.  Glover,  1881-83. 
Mr.  Glover  died  while  in  charge,  October  2,  1883.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  G.  Siillman,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. . 

Roman  Catholic  Churches. — Within  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Rye  there  are  at  present  three  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship, — one,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter,  in  Port  Ches- 
ter; another  on  Rye  Neck,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  ;  and  a  third,  recently  establisbed,  in  the  village 
of  Rye. 

Rye  Neck,  with  Mamaroneck,  was  formerly  com- 
prehended in  the  parish  of  New  Rochelle,  and  relig- 
ious services  were  held  more  or  less  frequently  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  these 
localities  by  the  priests  of  that  parish.  But  in  1864, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin, 
"  the  church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  of  Rye  Neck 
and  Mamaroneck,"  was  built,  and  was  dedicated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  district  was 
erected  into  a  separate  parish  in  1874.  The  first  resi- 
dent priest  was  the  Rev.  Christopher  A.  Farrell.  The 
present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Isidor  Meister.  The  new 
edifice,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1885,  is 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  material,  Byram  blue- 
stone  trimmed  with  Newark  stone.  It  will  accommo- 
date eight  hundred  persons. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Rom- 
an Catholic  Church  in  the  village  of  Rye  were  taken 
in  1875 ,  when  the  Rev.  John  McEvoy  commenced 
to  hold  religious  services  in  a  hall  known  as  the  "Ar- 
mory," near  the  railroad  station.  Later,  the  house 
formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  at  the 
junction  of  the  post  road  and  Purchase  Street,  was 
bought,  and  was  altered  to  meet  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  congregation.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
now  serves  as  a  place  of  worship  and  the  upper  floor 
is  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  parochial  school.  It  is 
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proposed  to  build  a  church  upon  this  eligible  site,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  Rev.  Michael  Lane  is  the  rector. 

The  Friends. — The  Society  of  Friends  was  repre- 
sented in  Rye  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1706  there 
were  "Some  Quakers"  in  the  town,  whom  the  Church 
of  England  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Muirson,  attempted, 
without  success,  to  win  over  to  his  faith.  His  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Bridge,  reported  seven  families  of  Quakers 
in  the  parish  in  1710,  "  and  4  or  5  families  inclining 
to  them."  In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
party  of  "  ranting  Quakers,"  according  to  Mr.  Bridge, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  but  two  years  later 
Mr.  Bridge  records  his  success  in  disputing  with  them, 
and  adds,  they  "  have  never  since  held  a  public  meet- 
ing in  these  parts."  Five  years  afterwards,  however, 
he  writes,  "  The  Quakers  .  .  .  come  frecpiently 
in  great  numbers,  from  Long  Island  and  other  places, 
to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  out-parts  of  my  parish." 
Harrison's  Purchase  was  settled  chiefly  by  members 
of  the  Society.  About  1726  occasional  meetings  were 
held  in  private  houses  at  Rye  and  Mamaroneck. 
Such  a  meeting  was  appointed  May  13,  1726,  to  be 
held  every  other  month,  at  the  house  of  James 
Mott.  Another,  in  1727,  was  at  Robert  Sneath- 
ing's,  apparently  in  Rye.  The  Purchase  Meeting- 
house, which  stood  "  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Church  (Grace  Church),  towards  North  Castle,"  was 
built  in  1727.  The  land  was  given  by  Anthony  Field. 
The  "half-year's  meeting  of  Friends"  in  this  region 
had  been  held  of  late  at  Mamaroneck.  A  proposition 
was  made,  December  8,  1727,  to  remove  the  meeting 
to  "  Rye  Meeting-House,"  and  discontinue  the  meet- 
ing at  Robert  Sneathing's.  This  was  done.  In  1742 
the  Monthly  Meeting  was  transferred  from  Mamaro- 
neck to  the  meeting-house  "  in  Rye  woods."  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Friends  of  Rye  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  the  town  of  Harrison,  with 
which  they  were  more  closely  identified. 

Schools. —Under  the  old  Connecticut  laws  every 
town  of  fifty  householders  was  required  to  appoint  a 
person  to  teach  all  the  children  who  applied  to  him 
for  instruction  to  read  and  write.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  Rye  scarcely  reached  this  figure  while 
the  town  belonged  to  Connecticut,  no  provision  of 
this  kind  was  ever  made.  If  anything  was  done  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  it  was  by  voluntary  effort. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  held  April  22,  1690,  Cap- 
tain Horton,  Joseph  Theall  and  John  Brondige  were 
chosen  to  procure  a  minister  and,  if  possible,  a  school- 
master. Nothing  more  appears  on  the  subject  until 
January  29,  1711,  when  the  proprietors  of  Peningo 
Neck  decided,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  to  build  a 
school-house,  at  their  own  charge,  near  "  Tom.  Jef- 
fers'  hill,"  below  Joseph  Kniffen's.  There  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  site  is  identical  with  that  occu- 
pied, until  within  some  forty  years  ago,  by  the  dis- 
trict school-house  in  Rye,  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.     "Sarg*  Merrit,  Richard  Ogden  and  George 
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Kniffen  "  were  chosen  to  stake  out  the  site  and  also 
to  mark  out  a  quarter  of  an  acre  adjoining  for  a 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster.  Any  person 
who  contributed  in  like  proportion  to  the  building  of 
the  school-house  was  to  have  an  equal  share  with  the 
proprietors  in  its  privileges.  There  were  other  schools 
about  this  time  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  of  which 
hut  little  is  known.  "  As  to  schools,"  writes  the  Rev. 
James  Wetmore  in  1728,  "there  are  several  poorones  j 
in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  Where  a  number  of  j 
families  live  near  together,  they  hire  a  man  and 
woman  at  a  cheap  rate,  subscribing  every  one  what 
they  will  allow.  Some  masters  get  £20  per  annum 
and  their  diet ;  but  there  is  no  public  provision  at  all 
for  a  school  in  this  parish." 

There  was  no  respect  in  which  Rye  lost  so  much  by 
its  annexation  to  New  York  as  in  the  matter  of  com-  I 
mon -school  education.  Connecticut,  like  Massachu- 
setts, showed  from  the  first  great  care  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  Hartford  established  a  town  school 
as  early  as  1042,  and  in  1(543  a  vote  was  passed  that 
"  the  town  shall  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  poor."  | 
In  1670  it  was  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  colony  was  laid  out  in  maintaining  free 
schools.  In  New  Y'ork  no  provision  was  made  for  a 
general  system  of  education  before  the  Revolution. 
Whatever  was  done  fortius  interest  was  done  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  religious  bodies.  The  Society  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  supported  a  schoolmaster  at  Rye  for  a  great 
many  years.  This  was  done  originally  at  the  instance 
of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Heathcote,  who  was  active  in  es- 
tablishing a  school  here  about  the  year  170<i.  In  1707 
Mr.  Joseph  Cleator  began  teaching  and  continued  to 
keep  a  school  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1732. 
For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  however,  he 
was  blind,  and  could  only  give  instruction  in  the  cat- 
echism. "  While  he  had  his  sight,"  says  Mr.  Wet- 
more,  "they  tell  me  he  kept  a  constant  and  good 
school."  In  1714  a  Mr.  Huddlestone  was  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  under  the  Society's  care,  in  some 
part  of  the  parish  of  Rye,  which  then  included  Bed- 
ford and  Mamaroneck,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Rye. 
Mr.  Cleator  was  succeeded  at  Rye,  in  1733,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Purdy,  who  continued  in  charge  until  174i>, 
when  he  removed  to  White  Plains.  Timothy  Wet- 
more,  a  son  of  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  succeeded  him 
at  live,  and  taught  the  school  until  1 7*>1».  His  broth- 
er James,  after  a  short  interval,  took  charge  of  it,  but 
gave  it  up  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
being  an  active  supporter  of  the  British  cause.  In 
171!'  the  school  numbered  fifty  pupils;  in  1739,  for- 
ty-six;  in  1770,  seventy-one.  Under  one  of  the  Soci- 
ety- teachers,  Mr.  Huddlestone,  Rye  may  be  said  to 
have  possessed  B  Sunday-school  twenty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  supposed  founder  of 
that  institution. 

The  school  at  Rye  was  probably  held  in  the  build' 
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the  church."  It  stood  close  upon  the  cross-road,  and 
a  few  rods  back  from  the  post  road,  in  front  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  village.  Here,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  town-meetings  were  held  for  forty 
years  or  more.  As  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given, 
we  learn  from  John  Adams,  who  spent  a  night  at  Rye 
in  1774,  "They  have  a  school  for  writing  and  cypher- 
ing, but  no  grammar  school."  The  year  after  John 
Adams'  visit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  announced  his  purpose  to  establish 
a  school  of  a  superior  kind.  His  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Mercury  of  April  3,  1775. 
The  place  where  Mr.  Avery  proposed  to  keep  his 
school  was  probably  the  parsonage  across  the  Blind 
Brook.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his  plan  was  carried 
into  effect.  His  death  occurred  in  the  following  year. 
A  certain  (ieorge  Harris  taught  the  school  more  or 
less  of  the  time  from  1702  to  1777.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Society,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
during  his  incumbency  the  school  was  controlled  by 
the  town  and  was  no  longer  of  a  denominational 
character.  Tradit  ion  avers  that  he  was  a  barbarous 
pedagogue,  inflicting  cruel  punishments  upon  his 
scholars.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  was  cast  into 
prison  through  the  machinations,  as  he  claimed,  of 
James  Wetmore,  "  brother  to  that  arch  tory,  or 
enemy  to  his  country,  Timothy  Wetmore." 

On  Rye  Neck,  or  Budd's  Neck,  as  it  was  then 
called,  there  was  a  school-house  as  early  as  the  year 
1739.  It  stood  near  the  spot  occupied  by  a  later 
school-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the  post  road,  below 
the  farm-house  belonging  to  Dr.  Jay.  From  this  spot 
the  school  was  removed  some  years  ago  to  its  present 
site  on  Barry  Lane.  There  was  also  a  school  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saw  Pit  some  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  stood  on  King  Street,  upon  land  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Charles  White.  Jonathan  Vickers  taught 
the  school  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Kelly  about  the  year 
1800,  and  he  by  a  Mr.  Chichester  about  the  year 
1802.  In  1803  the  old  house  was  demolishe  1,  and  a 
new  one  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  As  there  was  no 
church  in  the  place,  this  was  intended  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  church  and  school-house.  The 
house  was  removed  to  what  is  now  called  King  Street 
Square,  probably  about  the  year  1810.  The  present 
house  was  built  in  1S">3,  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
1867  and  1868. 

There  was  a  school-house  a  few  years  since  on  Ban 
gent  Street,  where  a  small  oilier  now  stands,  not  tar 
from  the  corner  of  Purchase  Avenue.  Here  one 
Evans  B.  Hollis  taught  school  some  tifty  years  ago. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
excellent  teacher.  He  came  to  Rye  from  Sing  Sing, 
and  taught  lirst  for  a  while  at  the  school  near  "Saw 
Pit."  The  school  on  Regent  Street  had  existed  long 
before  Mr.  Hollis'  time. 

Shortly  after  the  passage,  in  1812,  by  the  New  York 
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Legislature,  of  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools,  steps  were  taken  in  Rye  to  carry  its  provisions 
intoeffect.  On  April  6, 1813,  "a  vote  was  taken,  agree- 
ably to  notice  from  the  County  Clerk,  that  the  School 
Fund  was  to  be  distributed  ;  and  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  to  accept  of  the  money  allotted  them." 
At  the  same  meeting  school  commissioners  and  in- 
spectors were  chosen  for  the  first  time.  Messrs. 
Samuel  Deall,  Ezrahiah  Wetmore  and  Jared  Peck 
were  elected  commissioners,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Haskell  and  Messrs.  John  Guion,  Charles  Field  and 
John  Brown  were  chosen  inspectors  of  schools. 

The  division  of  the  town  into  school  districts  was 
commenced  in  1814.  Three  districts  and  two  "neigh- 
borhoods" were  formed.  A  fourth  district  was  added 
in  1826.  According  to  this  division,  District  No.  1, 
on  Rye  Neck,  comprehended  that  part  of  the  town 
south  of  the  house  of  Sylvanus  Lyon  (now  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Mead's).  No.  2  lay  north  of  this  point,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Thomas  Brown's  house  (Mr.  Charles 
Park's,  lately  Mr.  Allen  Carpenter's).  On  the  east 
side  of  Blind  Brook  it  included  that  part  of  the  town 
which  lies  south  of  Ezrahiah  Wetmore's  and  north  of 
Philemon  Halsted's  (now  Mr.  Daniel  Budd's).  No. 
3  lay  north  of  this,  comprising  the  village  of  Saw  Pit 
(now  Port  Chester)  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
No.  4  included  the  whole  of  Peningo  Neck  below 
Philemon  Halsted's.  This  arrangement  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  At  present  there  are  five  school 
districts  in  Rye — the  fifth  comprising  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  above  Port  Chester.  Rye  Neck,  com- 
mencing at  Dr.  Jay's,  forms  a  separate  district  (No. 
1)  and  No.  2  includes  Peningo  Neck,  below  Mr.  An- 
derson's, with  the  west  side  of  Blind  Brook,  below 
Mr.  Mead's.  Provision  for  higher  education  was  also 
made  during  the  period  of  growth  which  followed  the 
acquisition  of  railroad  facilities.  Some  attempt  had 
already  been  made,  between  the  years  1820  and  1830, 
to  establish  an  academy  of  a  superior  order.  In  1831> 
Mr.  Samuel  U.  Berrian  took  charge  of  this  institution 
He  had  been  associated  in  New  York  with  the  emi- 
nent grammarian  Goold  Brown,  and  came  to  Rye 
from  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  of  which 
lie  was  for  a  time  principal.  Mr.  Berrian  taught 
first  in  a  building  on  the  post  road,  below  the  bridge; 
and  afterwards  in  the  "  Square  House,"  in  the  village. 
In  1834  he  opened  a  boarding-school  in  the  house 
which  he  had  just  built  north  of  the  village.  This 
school,  known  as  the  Chrestomathic  Institute,  was 
maintained  with  great  success  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1869  Park  Institute — a  school  for  boys — was 
established  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  students, 
in  the  school-building  erected  by  Mr.  Berrian,  and 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Park, 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  building  and  grounds,  and 
the  furniture  and  apparatus  of  the  school,  have  been 
generously  provided  by  him.  Park  Institute  was  con- 
ducted from  1873  to  1884  by  Henry  Tatlock,  A.M.  The 
present  principal  is  the  Rev.  Scott  B.  Rathbun,  A.M. 


Rye  Female  Seminary,  a  boarding  and  day-school, 
was  established  in  1X69  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  principal. 
This  school,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  has  become 
widely  known  as  an  institution  of  great  excellence. 

On  the  same  elevation  with  Park  Institute  and  Rye 
Seminary,  near  the  village  of  Rye,  and  overlooking 
it,  stands  the  district  school  (No.  3),  a  neat  and  com- 
modious structure,  erected  in  the  year  1868.  The 
conspicuous  position  of  these  three  buildings,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education,  is  indicative  of  the 
intelligent  and  liberal  interest  with  which  that  cause 
is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and  assures 
the  visitor,  in  search  of  a  country  home,  of  excep- 
tional advantages  I'm-  the  training  of  the  young. 

Physicians  and  Lawyers. — Rye  appears  to  have 
been  without  a  resident  physician  for  the  first  sixty 
years.  The  people 'depended,  doubtless,  for  medical 
aid,  as  for  many  other  conveniences,  on  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Stamford.  Dr.  Devaney  is  the  first 
physician  whose  name  is  on  record  at  Rye.  It  occurs 
in  the  vestry  book  under  date  of  1724.  Dr.  Worden 
is  next  on  the  list.  He  practiced  in  Rye  about  1738. 
Dr.  William  Bowness  practiced  in  1739,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Alleson  in  1747.  Dr.  John  Smith  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  at  Rye  in  1747.  This  was  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  for  nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rye  and  the  White  Plains. 
He  was  settled  here  in  1742,  and  died  in  1771.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  his  descendants,  Dr.  Smith  was 
distinguished  for  his  medical  skill,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  His  recipes  are  said  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  family  and  followed  with  great 
success  long  after  his  death.  Dr.  William  Hooker 
Smith  is  mentioned  frequently  from  1753  to  1771.  He 
was  the  oldest  s  <n  of  Dr.  John  Smith  and  appears  to 
have  practiced  with  his  father  and  to  nave  succeeded 
him  at  Rye.  He  was  also  a  surgeon  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  serving  with  credit  throughout  tin  war. 
Dr.  Peter  Hugeford  practiced  in  Rye  as  early  as  1753, 
and  continued  until  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bailey,  who  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1758,  practiced  medicine  in  Rye  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Dr.  David 
Daton  also  practiced  in  Rye  about  the  year  1768; 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Downing  in  1763;  Dr.  Robert  Graham 
in  1771  and  1775.  Dr.  Downing  was  a  resident  of 
Rye,  and  his  name  occurs  in  connection  with  a  sub- 
ject which  was  agitating  the  community — inocula- 
tion for  small-pox.  This  method  of  preventing  that 
dreadful  disease  awakened  the  liveliest  fears  of  the 
ignorant  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  inoculation 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  physicians  performing 
it  were  rendered  liable  to  severe  penalties.  In  Rye 
it  appears  to  have  been  permitted  under  certain  regu- 
lations, which  betray  the  same  prejudices  and  misap- 
prehensions that  prevailed  elsewhere.  April  4,  1763, 
James  Wetmore,  in  Rye,  on  the  post  road,  "  acquaints 
all  persons  that  are  disposed  to  be  inoculated  that 
hey   may  be  well   accommodated "  at  his  house, 
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"  where  constant  attendance  will  be  given  by  Doctor 
Nathaniel  Downing  (as  he  boards  at  said  house),  who 
has  inoculated  a  Number  of  persona  there  that  have 
had  the  Small  Pox  uncommonly  light."  September 
23,  1763,  ''The  pleasant  situated  house  at  Rye  Ferry, 
where  inoculation  was  carried  on  last  fall  and  Winter 
with  great  success,"  is  advertised  as  "  now  provided 
with  genteel  accommodations  for  all  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  inoculated  for  the  Small  Pox  the  ensu- 
ing season  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  and  as  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  will  be  given  by  the  Doc- 
tors and  Nurses  provided  for  the  patients,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  usual  success  and  encouragement  will  be  con- 
tinued." 

Rut  the  inhabitants  watched  these  proceedings  with 
an  evil  eye.  Their  alarm  and  displeasure  found  vent 
before  long  "  at  a  lawful  town-meeting,"  which  was 
held  at  the  school-house  in  Rye,  April  2,  17(35.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  resolved  "  that  wharas  sum  per- 
sons have,  in  said  town,  in  their  own  houses,  tacken 
percons  from  other  places  into  their  familes,  and  sum 
of  the  Inhabitents  of  said  town  and  their  hath  ben 
anocelated  with  the  Small  pox,  whereby  it  hath  put 
nianey  of  the  inhabitents  in  fear  of  fetching  of  the 
same,"  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  receive  per- 
sons for  inoculation,  except  in  such  houses  as  should 
be  designated  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Haviland  was  a  physician  in  Rye  in 
1766,  and  appears  to  have  had  an  extensive  practice.  He 
entered  the  Continental  army,  and  served  througli  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  as  surgeon. 

Dr.  Clark  San  ford,  of  Vermont,  who  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  about 
179* i,  had  many  patients  in  Rye. 

Dr.  Sanford  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  a  fearful  epidemic  known  as  the  "Winter  Fever," 
which  prevailed  extensively  from  1812  to  1815.  He 
was  widely  known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  first 
who  manufactered  pulverized  Peruvian  bark.  This 
preparation  was  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Sanford's 
Hark."  He  had  a  mill  at  Glenville  for  grinding 
drugs,  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  He  died  about  the  year  182H,  aged  over 
sixty  years,  leaving  three  sons — Josephus,  John  and 
Henry — and  two  daughters.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rockwell 
commenced  practice  in  Saw  Pit  (now  Port  Chester) 
about  the  year  1800.  He  was  born  in  Lewisboro  or 
South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1786,  mid  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Nathan  Rockwell,  of  that  place.  Dr. 
Rockwell  practiced  medicine  here  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  skillful  phy- 
sician. He  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
died  there.  He  had  a  son  William,  who  was  also  a 
physician.  Dr.  David  Rogers,  after  practicing  tor 
many  years  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  removed  to  the  town 
of  Rye  about  the  year  18(18.  He  remained  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  David 
Rogers,  .1  r.,  who  commenced  practice  in  Mamaroneck 


before  the  year  180k,  and  removed  about  1820  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1X44, 
aged  nearly  seventy.  Dr.  David  Rogers,  Jr.,  had  two 
sons,  also  physicians, — Drs.  David  L.  and  James 
Rogers,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Charles  McDonald  set- 
tled in  the  village  of  Saw  Pit  in  1808.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  served  in  his  professional  capacity  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  warm  and  devoted 
patriot.  His  professional  career  in  this  town  covered 
a  period  of  about  a  third  of  a  century,  and  was  highly 
creditable  for  its  skill  and  success.  He  was  a  portly 
man,  weighing  not  less  thau  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  His  countenance  always  wore  a  genial  smile, 
and  he  was  the  particular  favorite  of  the  juvenile  por- 
tion of  the  community.  Dr.  McDonald  died,  respected 
and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  September  12, 
1841,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Dr.  Elisha  Belcher,  a  native  of  Preston  (now 
Lebanon),  Conn.,  joined  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  stationed  as  surgeon  at  Greenwich,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  medicine  until  within  the  year 
'  of  his  death.  He  died  December,  1825,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  He  had  two  sons,  both  physicians,  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  Elisha  R.  Belcher,  settled  in  Saw  Pit 
in  1816,  and  engaged  partly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  and  partly  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
remained  here  about  four  years,  and  then  removed  to 
New  Y'ork.  Dr.  James  Willson  was  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  practiced  in  the  city  for  some  years 
and  removed  to  Rye  about  the  year  1825.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  professional  education,  marked  and  de- 
cided in  character  and  successful  in  practice.  He 
died  in  1862.  Dr.  Thomas  Close  was  a  native  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Port  Chester  about  the  year  1S3i».  He  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  physician.  He  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn in  1862.  Dr.  William  Stillman  Stanley  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that  institution  in 
1828.  He  became  a  resident  of  Mamaroneck  in  that 
year,  and  in  1837  removed  to  Rye  Neck,  where  he 
resided  for  many  years.  Dr.  D.  Jerome  Sands  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1840.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
Port  Chester,  and  has  practiced  here  ever  since.  Dr. 
John  H.  T.  Cockey  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1832. 
He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  first  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  then  in  Litchfield  County, 
Conn. ;  and  after  practicing  in  New  York  for  four 
years,  came  to  Rye  in  May,  1855.    He  died  May  21, 

1881.  Dr.  Beth  Stephen  Lounabery,  son  of  Phineaa 
Lounsbery,  of  Bedford,  N.  Y..  was  born  in  that 
place  September  11,  1837.  He  entered  Lafayette 
College.  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1855,  and  after  two  years' 
study  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Miner,  of  New  York. 
He  commenced  practice  in  that  city,  and  in  1862 
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entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventieth  Regiment  New  York  Vol- 
unteers. He  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers, 
remained  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  service  in  August,  1865.  He  commenced 
practice  in  October,  1865,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
William  S.  Stanley,  at  Rye  Neck.  He  died  in  Bedford 
April  26,  1872.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Mathews  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  New  York, 
commenced  practice  in  Port  Chester,  his  present  loca- 
tion, in  1856.  Dr.  Norton  J.  Sands  graduated  at  the 
same  institution  in  1868,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Port  Chester.  Dr.  S.  L. 
Hall  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Elmendorf,  of  the  homoeopathic 
school  of  medicine,  were  both  graduated  at  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  College  in  1875,  and  came  soon 
after  to  Port  Chester,  where  they  have  been  in  prac- 
tice ever  since.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bates  was  graduated 
at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1854.  Dr.  J.  Lewin,  a  native  of  Germany,  is  a  grad- 
ute  of  the  Jena  Medical  College.  In  the  village  of 
Rye,  Dr.  Frederick  Eugene  Bassett,  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
(1878),  is  established  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  legal  profession  was  not  largely  represented 
in  early  times  in  the  town  of  Rye.  The  single 
name  of  Timothy  Wetmore  appears  as  that  of  an 
attorney-at-law  living  in  Rye  before  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Wetmore  was  licensed  April  26,  1770.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  and  held  a 
position  of  commanding  influence  in  the  community. 

Jonathan  F.  Vickers,  who  taught  school  at  "Saw 
Pit  "  for  some  years  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  familiarly  known  as  "Lawyer"  Vickers, 
and  was  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

Daniel  Haight,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  in 
Port  Chester,  was  admitted  at  the  bar  in  1850,  and 
has  pursued  his  profession  in  this  town  since  that 
time. 

Cemeteries. — The  oldest  cemetery  in  Rye  is  the 
little  burying-ground  by  Blind  Brook,  at  the  turn  of  j 
the  road  above  Milton.  The  oldest  legible  inscription 
is  that  on  the  tomb  of  Nehemiah  Webb,  son  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Webb,  of  Fairfield,  who  died  at  Rye, 
April  24,  1722,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  oldest 
legible  inscriptions  on  other  graves  are  these: 

"In  Memory  of  Mr.  Elisha  Budd,  who  died  Sept.  y«  21",  1705,  in 
the  60tl>  year  of  his  Age." 

"  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Budd,  wife  of  Mr.  Elisha  Budd,  who  died 
Dec.  6">,  1700." 

"Mr.  Joseph  Lyon,  who  died  Feb.  21,  1701,  in  the  84"'  year  of  hie 
Age." 

"Sarah  Lyon,  wife  of  Joseph  Lyon,  died  Jan.  2G,  1709." 
"  In  Memory  of  Godfrey  Haiu=  who  departed  this  Life  July  22,  1708 
aged  93  years." 

"Iu  memory  of  Anne  wife  of  Godfrey  Haina  who  departed  this  Life 
FebT  10,  17">8,  aged  08  years." 

"  In  Memory  of  Jonathan  Brown,  who  deceased  June  15,  1708,  aged 
62  years." 


Four  tombstones  in  this  grave-yard  bear  the  name 
of  Ezekiel  Halsted, — 

"In  Memory  of  Ezekiel  Halsted  who  Deseased  in  Rye  3D"- October 
17o7  in  the  49th  year  of  his  Age." 

"In  Memory  of  Ezekiel  Halsted  who  departed  this  life  Feb'J  20">  1805, 
In  the  07,b  year  of  his  Age." 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Ezekiel  Halsted  who  died  April  18  1829 
aged  68  years  2  months  and  13  days." 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ezekiel  Halsted  jr.  who  died  August  26, 
1828,  aged  41  years  and  13  days.  Having  been  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  22  years." 

One  of  the  tombs  in  this  cemetery  was  erected — 
"  In  memory  of  Martha,  wife  of  Dr.  David  Rogers, 
and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennent,  who  died 
April  12,  1813,  aged  62  years." 

Two  of  the  rectors  of  Christ  Church  lie  buried 
here;  their  graves  are  near  the  entrance  of  the 
grave-yard,  —  the  Reverend  Evan  Rogers  who  died 
January  25,  1809,  in  his  forty-second  year ;  and  the 
Reverend  William  Thompson, whodied  August  26,1830. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  burying-ground  in  the 
town  records  occurs  in  a  deed  dated  1753.  It  speaks 
of  "  ye  boring  [burying]  place  in  Rye  neck,"  opposite 
a  certain  tract  of  laud  on  the  west  side  of  the  mill 
creek,  which  Samuel  Purdy  conveyed  to  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  Caleb. 

In  1761,  "Jonathan  Brown  iuner  is  aloud"  [al- 
lowed] by  the  town  "the  priviledge  of  pastring  the 
Buring  yard  upon  the  Conditions  that  he  mackes  a 
Geat  and  Cuts  the  Brush  and  Keeps  it  Clear."  This 
permission  was  renewed  yearly  until  1770. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Blind  Brook  Cemetery  was 
laid  out  about  the  year  1750.  An  aged  person  in- 
formed the  writer  that  the  land  was  given  to  the  town 
for  this  purpose  by  Joseph  Lyon,  who  lies  buried 
here,  and  who  died  in  1761.  The  fact  that  older  in- 
scriptions, like  that  of  Mr.  Webb,  iue  to  be  found, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  bodies 
were  removed  to  this  place  from  other  localities  after 
the  opening  of  a  common  burying-ground.  In  early 
times  the  practice  of  maintaining  private  or  family 
places  of  interment  prevailed  in  Rye,  as  it  did  else- 
where. 

The  small  cemetery  on  the  west  side  of  Blind 
Brook,  opposite  Christ  Church  in  Rye,  is  well  known 
as  the  spot  where  several  of  the  rectors  of  that  church 
lie  buried.  This,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  more 
ancient  places  of  sepulture  in  the  town,  having  been 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  probably  about  the  year 
1760.  Previous  to  that  time  the  rectors  who  died 
while  in  charge  of  this  parish  were  buried  underneath 
the  church.  Interments  were  also  formerly  made,  it 
is  said,  to  some  extent  in  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  localities 
in  Rye  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Jay  family,  on  their 
estate.  To  this  spot,  in  1807,  the  remains  of  various 
members  of  that  family  were  removed  from  their 
vault  in  New  York.  Here  a  monument  stands  "to  the 
memory  of  Johx  Jay." 
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The  burying-ground  known  as  "  The  Union  Ceme- 
tery of  Rye"  originated  in  1837.  In  that  year  James 
Barker  and  David  Brooks,  of  Rye,  bought  from  Ben- 
jamin Mead  three  acres  of  land,  which  they  gave  to 
the  authorities  of  Christ  Church,  Rye,  "  with  a  view 
to  secure  to  the  said  church  a  suitable  burial-place." 
This  gift  included  the  front  part  of  .the  ground  on 
North  Street  or  the  White  Plains  road.  In  convey- 
ing this  property  to  the  church,  the  donors  stipulated 
that  certain  plots  should  be  reserved  as  burial-places 
for  the  ministers  of  the  three  churches  of  Rye,  and  j 
their  families  ;  and  also  that  two  strips  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  ground  should  be  appropriated 
as  a  public  cemetery.  In  January,  1855,  the  trustees 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Rye  bought 
eight  acres  contiguous  to  this  tract ;  and  in  18(i4-ti8, 
they  added  more  than  six  acres,  making  fourteen  and 
a  quarter  in  all.  The  grounds  thus  owned  by  the  two 
congregations  have  been  graded,  in- 
closed and  laid  out  uniformly,  with 
no  visible  separation  between  them  ; 
and  they  form  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cemeteries  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  Union 
Cemetery  lies  the  "  Colored  Ceme- 
tery," a  plot  of  one  acre,  the  title 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
public  lands.  In  olden  times  the 
colored  people  of  Rye  had  a  place 
of  interment  in  the  Town  Field,  on 
the  present  Anderson  estate,  and 
another  on  Budd's  Neck,  nearly 
opposite  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Mead.  The  latter  spot  is  no  longer 
recognizable  as  a  place  of  sepulture, 
having  been  for  years  ploughed 
over  with  the  surrounding  field. 
The  former  contains  a  number  of 
humble,  unchronicled  graves.  ->,r^Jifes«vf- 

Pout  Chester. — This  village, 
at  the  mouth  of  By  ram  River,  was 
known  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  until 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  "  Saw  Pit."  That 
very  inelegant  name  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
a  spot  on  Lyon's  Point,  now  part  of  the  village  of 
Port  Chester,  was  occupied  in  ancient  times  for  the 
building  of  boats.  There  was  a  landing  here,  known 
as  '"Saw  Pitt  landing,"  as  early  as  1732;  and  in  1741 
we  hear  of  "  some  small  lots  lately  laid  out  at  the 
Saw  Pits,  so  called."  These  lots,  it  appears,  were  dis- 
tributed among  "  the  ancient  Proprietors  of  Peningo 
Neck,"  and  the  apportionment  was  one  of  the  last  that 
took  place  under  the  proprietary  system.  Until  near 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
thai  a  village  existed  here.  The  farmers  of  King 
Street  and  Hog-Pen  Ridge  brought  their  produce 
down  to  the  market-sloops  which  made  their  weekly 
passage  from  Saw  Pit  to  New  York,  and  a  tavern  or 


two,  with  a  few  boatmen's  houses,  were  built  in  course 
of  time.  Abraham  Bush,  who  for  many  years  sailed 
from  this  port,  had  his  father's  home-lot  "  near  Saw 
Pit  landing  "  in  1745.  Isaac  Anderson  and  Samuel 
Lyon,  "  mariners,"  lived  here  some  years  earlier.  The 
maps  of  a  century  ago,  however,  do  not  indicate  more 
than  half  a  dozen  houses  between  Regent  Street  and 
By  rain  Bridge,  and  even  twenty  years  later  there  were 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen.  The  taverns  were 
Samuel  Marvin's  and  Israel  Seaman's.  Marvin's 
tavern  was  the  house  on  Willett  Street,  near  the  rail- 
road arch,  still  standing— a  good  specimen  of  the 
solid  and  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  better  sort  in 
olden  times.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Reuben 
Coe  early  in  the  present  century.  Seaman's  tavern 
stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  Street  and  the 
street  leading  to  Lyon's  Point.  It  was  a  noted  resort 
of  boatmen  and  farmers  in  ancient  days.  During 
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the  Revolution  Seaman  sided  with  the  British  and 
went  away.  In  1775*  the  tavern  was  known  as  Law- 
rence's. 

Adam  Seaman's  grist-mill,  formerly  Richard  Og- 
den's.  stood  in  1743  near  the  point  where  the  railroad 
bridge  now  crosses  Byram  River.  This  was  the 
wading-plaee  known  as  the  "  lower  going  over."  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  mill  was  the  property 
of  one  of  the  Bowne  family.  The  old  mill,  known  as 
Squire's  Bowne's,  was  still  standing  in  1800.  Between 
the  old  country  road  and  the  water  there  were  no 
houses  in  1800.  Opposite  Mr.  Oershom  Bulkley  s  the 
tide  came  up  to  the  road-side.  Where  Adee  Street 
intersects  Main  Street  there  was  a  channel  which 
Moses  Crooker's  sloop  used  to  sail  up.  and  the  fields 
beyond  this  were  often  overflowed  at  high-water.  The 
Saw  Pit  school-house  stood  on  the  west  side  of  King 
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Street,  about  forty  rods  from  the  railroad.  Between 
Seaman's  tavern  and  the  western  end  of  the  village 
there  were  three  or  four  small  houses.  On  the  trian- 
gular lot  west  of  the  school-house,  and  near  the 
Catholic  Church,  stood  a  building  known  as  "the 
Haunted  House.''  It  was  torn  down  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Here  a  certain  Captain  Flood,  who  is  said  to 
have  "  sailed  the  first  market-sloop  out  of  Saw-pit," 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  "John  Flood 
the  boatman  "  was  one  of  the  persons  examined  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1770,  in  connection  with 
the  trial  of  certain  Tories  concerned  in  the  spiking 
of  cannon  at  King's  Bridge.  In  this  house,  tradition 
states,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Flood  was  murdered, 
and  the  neighborhood  was  thought  to  be  haunted  by 
her  ghost.  Timid  persons  were  long  unwilling  to  pass 
over  the  road  approaching  this  house  after  dark  ;  and 
there  were  stories  afloat  of  strange  flickering  lights 
that  had  been  seen  moving  over  the  meadows  near  by 
in  the  night.  Wiser  heads,  however,  knew  of  the 
"Will  o'  the  wisp  "  or  the  "Jack  o'  lantern,"  which 
frequents  low  marshy  grounds  like  those  around  this 
spot ;  for  here,  just  in  front  of  the  Haunted  House, 
were  the  "  upper  hassocky  meadows,"  now  compara- 
tively dry  and  salubrious,  but  once,  doubtless,  a  dis- 
mal and  unwholesome  swamp. 

In  1837  the  village  of  Saw  Pit  took  its  present 
name,  Port  Chester.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  on  May  14,  1868,  Port  Chester  was  incor- 
porated as  a  village  with  specified  limits,  within  the 
town  of  Rye.  The  limits  of  the  village  are  thus 
stated  in  the  charter  : 

"  All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Rye,  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  con- 
tainer! in  the  following  limits,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  a  rock  at  the  east- 
erly end  of  By  ram  bridge,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York  ;  thence,  by  saiil  boundary  line  north  24  de- 
grees and  15  minutes  west,  lb'  chains  and  '.17  links  to  the  boundary  line 
between  lands  of  E.  L.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Merritt  ;  thence  by  said 
boundary  line  and  across  the  land  of  said  Merritts  and  by  the  boundary 
between  Mrs.  Bush  and  said  Merritts,  south  75  and  %  degrees  west,  42 
chains  and  45  links,  to  the  easterly  line  of  King  street  ;  thence  by  the 
same  course,  across  said  King  street  and  lands  of  the  estate  of  William 
Bush,  Thomas  Lyon,  the  estate  of  Nehemiah  Brown,  Alva  Slater  and  E. 
B.  Wesley.  48  chains  and  45  links  to  the  boundary  line  between  lands  of 
E.  B.  Wesley  and  Jethro  Daggett ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  and 
across  lands  of  William  Mathews,  south  10  degrees  and  10  minutes  west, 
20  chains  ami  95  links  to  the  Purchase  road  ;  thence,  by  the  same  course, 
across  said  Purchase  road  and  through  lands  of  Abraham  Merritt, 
Thomas  Lyon,  Hannah  M.  Barton,  the  estate  of  Philip  Duffy,  deceased, 
Elizabeth  Merritt,  Samuel  S.  Bent,  William  P.  Abendroth,  and  Charles 
T.  Goodwin,  50  chains  and  70  links  to  the  centre  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  Boston  post  road  to  Ridge  street;  thence  through  the  centre  of 
the  said  first  mentioned  road  south  63  and  %  degrees  east,  12  chains  and 
78  links,  south  56  and  a  half  degrees  east,  :i  chains  and  24  links,  and 
south  50  and  %  degrees  east,  5  chains  and  62  links,  to  the  westerly  line 
of  the  Boston  post  road  ;  thence  across  said  road  and  through  lands  of 
Ezrahiah  Wetmore  and  the  estate  of  Gilbert  Bush,  deceased,  south  01 
degrees  east,  3!*  chains  and  twenty  links  to  the  Grace  church  street  road  ; 
thence  by  the  same  course,  across  said  road  and  through  lands  of  the 
estate  of  William  T.  Provost,  deceased,  24  chains  and  75  links  to  the 
northerly  end  of  Horse  rock  at  high  water  mark  ;  thence  by  the  same 
course  through  the  harbor  or  bay  to  the  Connecticut  State  line  ;  thence 
northerly  by  said  State  line  and  Byram  river  to  the  place  of  beginning  ; 
shall  be  hereafter  known  and  distinguished  as  the  village  of  Port 
Chester." 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  this  village  con- 


tained then  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
inhabitants.  But  within  the  past  few  years  the 
growth  nf  tlic  population  has  been  rapid,  ami  it  is  now 
believed  to  exceed  the  number  of  four  thousand. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Port  Chester  is  destined 
to  be  an  important  manufacturing  town.  At  present 
its  leading  establishments  are  the  machine  shops  of 
Messrs.  Abendroth,  proprietors  of  the  Eagle  Foundry  ; 
the  Port  Chester  Bolt  and  Nut  Company,  organized 
June  15, 1882;  and  the  National  Chuck  Company  ;  the 
planing-mills  of  Messrs.  George  Mertz  &  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Slater  Brothers;  and  the  shirt  manufactory 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Pond,  West  &  Simons.  These 
flourishing  establishments,  with  others,  give  employ- 
ment to  several  hundreds  of  operatives. 

Port  Chester  possesses  five  churches  and  two  banks 
— the  First  National  Bank,  organized  May  9,  1864, 
and  the  Savings  Bank,  organized  June  17,  1865. 

The  Port  Chester  Banner  was  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  this  town.  Its  first  number  appeared  on 
Saturday,  October  4,  1844.  The  editor  was  Evans 
Hollis.  The  Banner  was  a  small  paper,  in  politics 
"  purely  Democratic."  It  was  continued  for  a  little 
more  than  one  year,  the  last  number  being  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  State  election  in  the  autumn  of  1845. 
The  next  newspaper  was  The  Nineteenth  Century,  ed- 
ited and  published  by  T.  J.  Sutherland.  The  first 
number  was  issued  April  2,  1846.  It  was  discontinued 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Tin-  Experiment  was 
the  title  of  another  paper,  started  by  Abraham  G. 
Levy,  August  12,  1848.  It  appeared  in  an  enlarged 
form  April  21,  1849,  but  ceased  with  the  issue  of 
August  25th,  in  the  same  year.  The  Port  Chester  Mon- 
itor appeared  for  the  first  time  February  13,  1864. 
Messrs.  James  E.  Beers  and  George  W.  Smith  were 
the  editors.  This  paper  was  conducted  with  consid- 
erable ability,  and  continued  its  career  until  Au- 
gust, 1867.  The  Port  Chester  Journal,  founded  byB.  F. 
Ashley,  first  appeared  November  27, 1868.  The  present 
proprietor  is  M.  L.  Delavan.  The  Port  Chester  Enter- 
prise, another  weekly  newspaper,  was  commenced 
September  3,  1884.  It  is  conducted  by  B.  F.  McDer- 
mott. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  house  of 
worship  built  in  what  is  now  Port  Chester.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  1830,  the  frame  of  the  edifice  was  raised 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  given  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  George  Adee.  Only  the  basement 
was  used  at  first.  It  was  dedicated  December  19, 1830, 
Rev.  Joel  Mann,  of  Greenwich,  preaching.  The 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  September, 
1833,  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  preaching.  Rev. 
Williams  C.  Whittemore,  of  Rye,  had  charge  of  the 
congregation  when  the  church  was  built.  He  was 
followed,  at  Rye  and  Saw  Pit,  by  the  Rev.  David 
Remington,  whose  ministry  commenced  in  April, 
1832,  and  was  terminated  January  24,  1834,  by  his 
sudden  death.  Rev.  Thomas  Payne  succeeded  him, 
from  1834  to  1836;  and  Rev.  James  R.  Davenport 
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was  pastor  from  October  13,  1836,  to  April,  1838. 
In  July,  1888,  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Bryan  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Rye.  The  service  at  Port 
Gheeter,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  the  after- 
noon, was  now  transferred  to  the  morning,  and  an 
evening  service  was  also  maintained.  Mr.  Bryan 
resided  for  several  years  at  Port  Chester,  as  one  or 
two  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  no  small  part 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  this  field.  "  In  1839  a 
season  of  spiritual  refreshing  was  enjoyed,  which 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  ten  persons  to  the 
church." 

The  congregations  of  Rye  and  Port  Chester  re- 
mained united  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  In 
18f)2  it  was  found  expedient  to  dissolve  this  connec- 
tion, and  organize  a  distinct  church  at  Port  Chester. 
This  was  done  on  the  4th  of  August  in  that  year,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Bedford.  The  new  church  was 
constituted  with  forty-one  members,  all  of  whom  had, 
until  then,  been  connected  with  the  church  of  Rye; 
and  with  one  elder,  Mr.  Ephraim  Sours.  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Benedict,  the  first  pastor,  began  his  labors  in  June, 
1853,  and  was  installed  October  9, 1854.  He  resigned 
his  charge  April  22,  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Valentine  A.  Lewis,  ordained  and  installed  November 
1,  1864.  His  pastorate  ended  in  October,  1867,  and 
the  Rev.  Ezra  F.  Mundy  was  installed  March  9, 1868. 
His  resignation  took  effect  April  1, 1877  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Willis  W.  Dowd,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed 
May  8,  1877. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Port  Chester 
was  built  about  1831.  Prior  to  this  the  district  school- 
house  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  The 
church  was  a  small  structure,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  handsome  and  spacious  church. 
The  latter  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  August  15,  1858, 
Bishop  Janes  officiating.  Its  cost  was  about  ten 
thousand  dollars.  In  1864 the  church  took  the  name 
of  Sununerfield  Church,  in  honor  of  John  Suinmcr- 
tield.  The  ministers  in  charge  since  1847  have  been 
Rev.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Hoyt,  J.  A.  Edmonds,  Justus  O. 

North,  William  F.  Smith,  Cotant,  William  Por- 

teus,  G.  S.  Gilbert,  Otis  Saxton,  C.  T.  Mallory,  W. 
F.  Hatfield,  C.  B.  Ford,  S.  H.  Smith,  W.  Platts.T.  G. 
Osborn,  S.  M.  Hammond,  W.  T.  Pray,  G.  H.  Good- 
sell,  E.  A.  Blake.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
John  Pegg. 

The  King  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
built  about  the  same  time  with  that  of  Saw  Pit, 
though  it  would  appeal  that  the  project  of  its  erec- 
tion was  entertained  much  earlier.  At  a  Quarterly 
Conference  held  at  New  Rochelle,  December  27, 
1823,  E.  Halsted,  D.  Kirby  and  D.  H.  Mead  were 
"  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
building  a  church  at  King  Street."  This  locality 
had  been  one  of  the  appointments  of  the  New  Ro- 
chelle Circuit  for  several  years. 

The  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  in 
in  1H43-44,  on  land  given  by  William  Adee.  Ser- 


vice had  previously  been  held  in  the  old  school- 
house  at  the  foot  of  King  Street  Hill,  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  in  a  building  now  known  as  Ar- 
monck  Hall,  then  called  Burger's  Chapel.  Rev.  P. 
S.  Chauncey,  of  Rye,  had  begun  to  officiate  here  in 
December,  1836.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  on  the  25th  of  July,  1843,  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  officiating.  The  building  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Monday, 
July  15,  1844,  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  as  "St.  Peter's  Chapel,  in  connection  with 
Christ  Church,  Rye,"  and  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  rector  of  the  parish.1  Mr.  Chauncey  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  this  part  of  his  charge  until 
January  30,  1848,  when  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of 
Rye.  During  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Bull,  who  succeeded  him,  steps  were  taken  to  form  a 
distinct  parish  at  Port  Chester,  and  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1852,  proceedings  were  instituted  to  incorpo- 
rate St.  Peter's  Church.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Peck  was 
called,  May  24,  1852,  as  rector.  He  accepted  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  August.  During  the  follow  - 
ing summer  the  church  was  enlarged  by  an  addition 
at  the  east  end.  Mr.  Peck  resigned  June  7,  1858, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Pennell,  rec- 
tor from  July  2,  1858,  till  August,  1859.  His  succes- 
sor, the  Rev.  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  D.D.,  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  the  5th  of  February,  I860.  He  re- 
signed his  charge  as  rector  in  June,  1872.  Dr.  Hol- 
lingsworth died  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  August  15, 
1884.  The  Rev.  Brockholst  Morgan  became  rector  of 
this  church  September  15,  1872,  and  resigned  in  No- 
vember, 1879.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rosencrantz,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  ii.  March, 
1880,  and  whose  useful  career  was  terminated  by 
death  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  present  rector  is 
the  Rev.  Edward  Keuney,  B.D.,  elected  May  16, 
1882. 

The  rectory  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  built  in  1860; 
the  ground,  two  acres  and  three-eighths,  was  given  by 
Read  Peck. 

The  Raptist  Church  of  Port  Chester  was  dedicated 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1S65.  Its  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Messrs.  E.  S.  Raymond,  Dr.  Byrne,  Lawson 
Stewart,  Jonathan  Bastow,  A.  C.  Ferguson,  W.  H. 
Barnes,  D.  T.  Phillips  and  W.  F.  Wakefield. 

In  1834  the  few  Roman  Catholics  of  Port  Chester 
congregated  for  the  first  time,  for  religious  purposes, 
in  a  private  house.  This  they  continued  to  do  for 
several  years,  visited  occasionally  by  priests  from 
Harlem,  Westchester  and  New  Rochelle.  About  the 
year  1846  they  purchased  a  small  frame  building  on 
Main  Street,  which  they  used  as  a  church  until  1852, 
when  the  Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly  became  pastor  of  Port 
Chester  and  the  adjoining  missions, — New  Rochelle, 
Mamaroneck  and  White  Plains.  After  residing  here 
a  few  months  be  removed  to  New  Rochelle,  w  here  he 


1  This  clmrrh  was  destroyed  by  fire  ill  December,  18S3. 
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remained  until  1853,  retaining  charge  of  the  above 
places.  In  1852  the  old  church,  which  had  become 
too  small,  was  sold,  a  new  site  was  bought  and  the 
present  church,  named  "  Our  Lady  of  .Mercy,"  was 
built  upon  it.  Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly  was  succeeded  in 
1S53  by  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin,  who  remained 
for  one  year.  In  1S54  Rev.  Matthew  Dowling,  the 
present  pastor,  was  appointed.  Connected  with  this 
church  there  is  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
and  a  convent,  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  have  charge  of  the  female  department. 
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GEORGE  W.  QUINTARD. 

The  life  stories  of  many  of  our  leading  business 
men,  whether  abounding  in  thrilling  incidents  and 
adventure  and  signaled  by  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  have  conspicuously  evoked  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  a  worthy  manhood,  or  merely  characterized 
by  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  struggle  upward  and  on- 
ward to  the  goal  of  success,  must  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  interest  to  all,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  still  striving  along  the  beaten  track  with 
ends  unattained  and  aspirations  unsatisfied.  More 
than  this  :  a  study  of  these  life  records  suggests  an 
instructive  lesson  to  the  youth  of  our  country,  and 
presents  a  guide  to  honorable  distinction,  which  need 
only  be  appreciated  to  be  advantageously  utilized. 

George  \V.  Quintard  ranks  prominently  among  the 
successful  business  men  of  New  York  City.  His  rec- 
ord bespeaks  an  enterprise  and  a  genius,  coupled  with 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  afford  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  eminently  fit  him 
to  be  classed  among  the  representative  men  of  our 
day. 

He  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  on  April 
22,  1822.  His  father,  Isaac  Quintard,  and  his  ances- 
tors resided  in  that  town  for  several  generations,  and 
were  most  estimable  citizens,  distinguished  for  probity 
and  intelligence.  After  receiving  the  usual  educa- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  young 
Quintard,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  followed  the  custom 
of  most  bright  boys  of  Connecticut,  and  came  in 
quest  of  fortune  to  New  Y'ork.  Finding  employment 
in  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  grocery  trade,  he 
followed  that  calling  with  industry  and  fidelity  for 
five  or  six  years,  after  which  he  embarked  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  continuing  therein  for  four  years. 

In  1847,  being  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 

'The  following  biographical  sketches  were  prepared  ami  inserted  in 
this  chapter  by  the  publishers. 


he  became  one  of  the  firm  of  T.  F.  Secor  &  Co.,  own- 
ing the  Morgan  Iron  Works  of  New  Y'ork  ;  and  three 
years  later,  in  1850,  became  co-proprietor  of  that 
large  establishment  with  Charles  Morgan,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  who  then,  as  now,  was  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  opulent  ship-owners  and 
merchants  of  the  city.  In  1852  Mr.  Quintard  as- 
sumed control,  and  from  that  time  up  to  1857,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  was  sole  manager  of  the 
works  which,  for  the  volume  of  business  and  the  high 
repute  borne,  was  second  to  no  similar  manufactur- 
ing concern  in  the  country. 

During  the  eventful  period  of  the  war  Mr.  Quin- 
tard enfoyed,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  at  Washington.  He  was 
often  consulted  by  the  chief  officials  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment regarding  the  construction  of  steam  vessels 
of  war,  and  built  and  sold  to  the  United  States  a 
larger  number  of  such  ships  than  were  turned  out  by 
any  other  establishment.  Indeed,  so  honorably  con- 
spicuous had  become  the  reputation  of  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works  that  when,  in  1863,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment determined  to  build  two  first-class  frigates  in 
New  Y'ork  City,  Mr.  Quintard  was  selected  to  con- 
struct the  engines  for  the  "  Re  d  'Italia." 

Between  1861  and  1864  he  built  tor  the  United 
States  government  the  engines  for  the  following  war 
steamers : 


Onondaga, 

Wachusett, 

Seminole, 

Muscoota, 

Chenango, 

Ticonderoga, 


Kinneo. 


Ammonoo9UC, 
Chippewa, 
Katahdin, 
Ascutney, 
Idaho, 
Tioga 


and  engines  for  the  following  ocean  steamers  in  the 
merchant  service : 


.  Golden  Rule, 
Herman  Livingston, 
Manhattan, 
Raleigh, 
Albemarle. 
Cambridge, 
City  of  Hartford. 
Everglade, 
Mississippi, 
Charles  Morgan, 
Granite  State, 
San  Francisco, 
Fulton, 
Peiho  (China), 
Bienville, 
W.  G.  Hawes, 
Flushing, 
Island  Home, 
Alabama, 


General  Barnes, 
Vera  Cruz, 
Rapidan, 
Hatteras, 
Eastern  Queen, 
Continental, 
Fah-Hee  (China), 
Cosmopolitan, 
Orizaba, 
Nautilus, 
Golden  Age, 
George  Law, 
Y'angsee  (China), 
De  Soto, 
Peruano, 
Ocean  Queen, 
New  Brunswick, 
Commonwealth, 
Villa  Clara. 
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Also  the  engines  for  the  following  steamers  on  the 
Western  Lakes — steamers  that  in  their  day  were  of 
dimensions,  and  fitted  up  with  appointments,  not 
surpassed  hy  those  of  any  of  the  steamers  on  the 
North  River  or  elsewhere: 

Southern  Michigan,  Northern  Indiana, 

Western  Metropolis,         Crescent  City. 

In  1  stlT  .Mr.  Quintard  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works  to  John  Roach,  and  hecame 
principal  proprietor  and  president  of  the  New  York 
and  Charleston  Steamship  Company,  and  still  con- 
tinues at  the  head  of  that  corporation.  In  18<>9  he 
became  interested  in  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  an 
extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  his  principal  associate  in  the 
proprietorship  being  James  Murphy,  long  and  favor- 
ably known  as  one  of  the  prominent  and  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry. 
Mr.  Murphy's  son  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm.  This 
business  is  now  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
management  of  N.  F.  Palmer. 

Few  men  of  his  years  have  been  participants  in 
works  of  greater  magnitude  than  Mr.  Quintard ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  few  have  been  more  active 
in  institutions  of  practical  benevolence.  Successful 
from  the  outset,  he  has  prosecuted  that  success  stead- 
ily and  surely,  increasing  in  enterprise,  so  to  speak, 
with  augmenting  ability  to  accomplish  his  undertak- 
ings. 

In  the  administration  of  large  and  varied  business 
interests  his  career  has  been  without  reproach ;  and 
he  has  never  deviated  from  those  principles  of  integ- 
rity which  were  developed  as  fundamental  elements 
of  his  character  in  early  youth. 

Besides  the  presidency  of  the  two  great  corporations 
already  named,  Mr.  Quintard  is  a  director  of  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Botchers'  and  Drovers'  Bank.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  Steam- 
ship Company  (Portland  to  Halifax);  vice-president 
of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Bank,  trustee  of  the  Eastern 
Dispensary,  director  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  is,  at  this 
writing,  widely  known  as  the  assignee  of  the  great  ship- 
builder, John  Roach.  In  each  of  these  corporations 
and  businesses  he  takes  an  active  and  prominent 
part. 


SAMIEL  K.  SATTERI.EE. 

Mr.  Satterlee  is  a  member  of  the  well-known  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  comes  of  good  old 
English  stock.  His  ancestor,  Captain  Benedict  Sat- 
terlee, emigrated  from  Exeter  to  New  England  in 
fulfillment  of  a  marriage  engagement  with  one  of  New 
England's  fair  Puritans,  the  daughter  of  James  Bemis, 
of  New  London.  Captain  Satterlee  was  a  inenilier  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  son  of  one  of  the  clergy- 
men mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  who  were 


persecuted  and  sequestered  during  the  Protectorate 
for  fealty  to  Church  and  King.  The  marriage  took 
place  August  2,  1082,  and  from  the  union  sprang  a 
numerous  progeny. 

Mr.  Satterlee  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1818.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  corre- 
sponding and  note  clerk  in  the  prominent  banking- 
house  of  Morgan,  Ketchum  &  Co.,  on  Wall  Street,  the 
position  having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Junius  P.  Morgan,  the  present  eminent  London 
banker.  Subsequently,  and  for  seven  years,  he  was 
cashier  to  the  successors  of  that  house.  Failing  in 
health,  he  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  for  ten  or 
more  years  served  as  financial  officer  of  several  banks, 
receiving  special  commendation  in  the  reports  of  the 
bank  commissioners  of  that  State.  In  1853  he  re- 
moved to  Rye,  and  a  few  years  thereafter  became  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  Stamford  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

During  the  Civil  War,  though  not  in  accord  with 
the  Republican  party,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  military  division  of  the  "  Union  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  Rye,"  which  rendered  such  effective  service 
in  the  support  of  the  government.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  although  he  has  held  more  than  a  score  of  offices 
of  trust,  they  came  to  him  without  solicitation.  Every 
position,  including  his  first  clerkship,  sought  him. 

He  married  Mary  P.,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Biown,  of  Rye,  whose  homestead  they  have  occupied 
since  his  death,  in  1855,  and  where  they  still  reside 
with  their  grandsons,  Satterlee  Saltonstall  and  Dud- 
ley Winthrop  Saltonstall,  children  of  their  only 
daughter. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Club  of  New  York,  and  is  a  member  of  various  other 
organizations.  He  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
county  in  which  he  lives,  and  is  esteemed  by  one  and 
all  a  worthy  Christian  gentleman  and  a  thorough  man 
of  affairs. 


ALEXANDER  TAYLOR. 

This  well-known  banker  and  liusine-s  man  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Jane  Lamont  Taylor,  and  was  born 
at  Leith,  Scotland,  August  26,  1821.  In  1822  hecame 
to  New  York  with  his  parents. 

His  father  was  a  well-known  merchant  in  New  Y'ork 
City.  He  died  deeply  regretted,  in  April,  1840,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  a  young  family  to  push  their  way 
through  the  world  alone.  Though  not  twenty  years 
of  ago  when  the  care  of  the  family — then  consisting  of 
his  mother,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters — devolved 
upon  him.  Alexander  Taylor,  under  the  wise  and  gen- 
tle guidance  of  his  mother,  at  once  applied  himself  to 
the  serious  work  of  life,  and,  with  the  courage  and 
self-denial  of  his  race,  slowly,  hut  surely,  made  com- 
fortable provision  for  them  all.  His  fathers  illness 
had  called  him  at  the  .tge  of  nineteen  from  his  school 
to  the  active  life  of  Wall  Street.  Here  he  entered  the 
office  of  a  stock  and  money  brokerage  linn,  with  whom 
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he  remained  until  it  dissolved  and  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  young  broker  without  occupation. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  resolved  to  make  use 
of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  a  trial  of  business 
upon  his  own  account.  Immediately  hiring  the  office 
of  the  dissolved  firm,  he  started  on  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  at  62  Wall  Street,  then  known  as  Jones 
Court.  His  next-door  neighbor  at  the  time  was  Jacob 
Little,  the  famous  financier,  whose  kindly  words  of 
advice  and  counsel  did  much  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  young  beginner. 

The  business  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  fairly  successful 
from  the  start,  and  at  a  later  period  was  transferred  to 
76  Wall  Street,  where  his  brothers,  William  L.  and 
Peter  B.,  as  they  became  of  age,  were  taken  into  the 
firm,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "Taylor 
Brothers."  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
reputation  of  this  house  has  been  honorably  main- 
tained. Their  bills  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London, 
Belfast  Banking  Company  of  Ireland  and  National 
Bank  of  Scotland  were  well  known  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1870  Mr.  Taylor  retired  from  the  firm,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  his  sons  Alexander  and  George 
in  business,  under  the  firm-name  of  Alexander  Tay- 
lor's Sons.  After  this  was  accomplished,  desiring  to 
reside  in  Europe,  he  accepted  the  very  flattering  pro- 
posal to  become  the  resident  partner  in  London  of  the 
banking-house  of  Clews,  Habicht  &  Co.  This  house, 
then  in  very  high  standing,  was  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States  government  in  England. 

Prior  to  his  departure  a  farewell  reception  was  ten- 
dered him  at  the  Union  League  Club,  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  May,  1872,  by  a  committee  of  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  in  the  city.  Harpers  Weekly, 
speaking  of  the  event,  says :  "  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  reception  ever  given  in  New  York  to  a  person  of 
high  political  position  or  eminence  in  any  walk  of 
life  was  attended  by  a  larger  number  of  representa- 
tive men  than  was  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Taylor  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 
It  was  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind,  on  a  large 
scale,  that  has  taken  place  in  New  York,  and  was  a 
brilliant  success.  It  could  not  have  been  more  so, 
for  among  the  thousand  gentlemen  present  were  the 
notable  men  of  the  metropolis — merchants,  bankers, 
men  of  letters,  artists,  dramatists,  lawyers,  doctors, 
&c,  &c.  It  was  a  hearty  expression  of  regard  toward 
one  who  combines  the  qualities  of  a  true  gentleman 
and  thorough  man  of  affairs." 

Mr.  Taylor,  during  his  stay  in  London,  promoted 
and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  many  important 
enterprises,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Japanese  commissioners  in  placing  their  loan.  His 
good  offices  and  friendship  were  recognized  by  their 
finance  minister  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  pair  of  Japanese  vases  of  a  rare  and 
beautiful  design  as  a  token  of  gratitude. 


The  panic  of  1873  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
unexpected  and  destructive  effects.  The  failure  ot 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  bank- 
ruptcies that  carried  down  thousands  who  thought 
themselves  beyond  its  reach.  The  house  of  Henry 
Clews  &  Co.  made  every  effort  to  avoid  suspension. 
They  paid  out  millions  of  their  best  assets  to  stem 
the  tide,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  house  closed  its 
doors,  and  with  its  failure  the  London  house  suc- 
cumbed also.  Universal  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  unlooked-for  and  sudden  catastro- 
phe, but  no  blame  attached  to  him,  and  as  a  mark  of 
confidence  he  was  requested  by  the  trustees  of- the 
estate  to  proceed  to  New  York  at  once  and  take  such 
steps  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  creditors.  AD0Ut  the  same  time  the  British 
bondholders  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Minnesota  Railway  Company  appointed  Mr.  Taylor 
their  attorney  in  fact  to  proceed  to  recover  their 
property.  Promptly  associating  himself  with  the  New 
York  committee,  foreclosure  and  a  reorganization 
followed  ;  in  due  course  he  was  elected  a  director  in 
the  new  company  and  appointed  treasurer.  Four 
years  of  wise  management  brought  the  property  to  a 
prosperous  basis. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  an  influential  member  of  the  \<  w 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  many  years,  and  elected  a 
governor  for  various  terms ;  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consolidate  the  Government  Board  and  the 
public,  or  open  board  with  the  exchange,  and  served 
on  most  of  the  committees.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  represent  the  Exchange  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  He  also  received  the 
nomination  for  president  of  the  Exchange,  but  failed 
of  election  owing  to  his  advocacy  o(  1  measure  to  re- 
move the  Exchange  into  more  commodious  quarters. 
This  project  had  enlisted  in  its  favor  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  board,  but  the  opposition  of  property  in- 
terests was  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  He  gave  up 
his  seat  several  years  ago.  His  son  and  brothers  con- 
tinue active  and  influential  members. 

Mr.  Taylor  at  an  early  stage  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  electric  lighting.  He  aided  in  es- 
tablishing the  Gramme  Electrical  Company,  and  for 
a  time  was  a  director  and  its  treasurer. 

The  subject  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  had  long 
been  considered  by  him  as  the  most  important  world's 
work  remaining  to  be  done.  His  preferences  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  route  through  Nicaragua.  De  Lesseps 
meanwhile  had  inaugurated  the  Panama  scheme. 
Mr.  Taylor  and  his  associates  did  not  believe  in  tin- 
feasibility  of  that  route  and  they  proceeded  with 
their  plans.  The  government  of  Nicaragua  granted 
a  very  valuable  concession  and  a  society  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  work.  A  bill  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  providing  for  in- 
corporation, and  at  several  stages  a  government  guar- 
antee of  interest  was  asked  for.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  proceedings ;  was  one  of  the 
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first  directors  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Admiral  Ammin,  Engineer  Menocal  and  the 
late  Hon.  S.  L.  Phelps  were  conspicuous  for  their 
devotion  to  the  enterprise.  The  inaction  of  Con-  j 
gress  has  delayed  matters,  but  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  Frelinghuysen  dispatched  Engineer  Menocal  I 
with  a  surveying  corps  to  determine  the  probable 
cost  and  the  best  line  for  the  canal.  A  report  very 
favorable  is  in  preparation,  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Taylor  has  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  work. 

The  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway 
also  attracted  his  attention.  His  friends  were  in  it 
and  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  organ- 
ization. Everything  then  seemed  to  favor  the  plan. 
Sixteen  millions  of  dollars  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed to  the  bonds  and  further  subscriptions  de- 
clined. Ten  millions  of  cash  was  already  in  the 
treasury,  and  work  begun  with  great  vigor.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  elected  a  director  and  treasurer. 

He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Wallkill  Valley  Railway.  These 
positions  were  all  resigned  in  1882,  he  desiring  to 
join  his  family  in  Europe  for  a  short  period  of  rest. 
Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  his  young- 
est daughter,  Christine,  a  lovely  and  gifted  girl,  died 
there  suddenly,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age. 
The  blow  to  her  parents  and  family  was  terrible;  an 
immediate  return  to  this  country  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  a  fortnight  Mr.  Taylor  with  his  wife  and  re- 
maining daughter  were  again  settled  in  "  Linwood," 
their  country  home  at  Rye  Neck.  Here  they  have 
resided  ever  since.  Indeed,  the  Taylors  are  a  county 
family  in  the  best  English  sense.  They  have  resided 
at  "Linwood"  all  the  year  around  and  almost  con- 
tinuously for  twenty-five  years  some  member  of  the 
family  has  kept  open  house.  The  fires  have  never 
gone  out.  The  sons,  Alexander  and  George,  have 
erected  pretty  residences  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Taylor  and  family  attend  St. 
Thomas'  Episcopal  Church  at  Mamaroneck.  Mrs. 
Taylor  takes  charge  of  a  large  class  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  she  also  personally  superintends  and 
maintains  the  Rye  Neck  Industrial  Free  School, 
which  she  organized  some  years  ago,  the  object  being 
to  educate  young  girls  in  sewing  and  needlework. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1883,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Taylor  died,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  bom  in  Leith, Scotland, and  was  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  the  best  traits  of  the  Scottish  charac  ter.  She 
Was  greatly  loved  by  her  family  and  highly  esteemed 
by  a  wide  circle  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Demilt  Dispensary  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  a  manager  of  the  annual 
"  Charity  Hall  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital.  The  monuments  erected  in  the 
Central  Pari  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  1 


Robert  Burns  met  with  active  support  from  him  and 
he  rendered  valuable  service  upon  the  committees. 
As  a  member  of  and  an  officer  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  and  the  Burns  Club  of  the  city  of  New  York 
he  has  been  long  and  highly  regarded. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  American  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Scottish  Union  and  National  Insurance  Company  of 
Scotland,  of  which,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  governor. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  the  county  which 
has  enjoyed  his  citizenship  for  so  many  years  with 
this  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Taylor's  career.  A  compar- 
atively poor  boy  with  no  capital  except  those  sterling 
qualities  which  were  inherited  from  and  fostered  by 
an  eminently  Christian  mother  and  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent father,  he  has  carved  his  way  amid  the  ever- 
changing  fortune  of  Wall  Street  to  a  permanent 
place  in  public  estimation  and  popularity.  Notwith- 
standing the  business  cares  which  have  engrossed 
the  major  part  of  his  time,  he  has  ever  found  a  spare 
moment  for  the  appreciation  of  noble  works  of  art. 
science  and  literature.  As  an  amateur  he  has  done 
considerable  painting,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  and 
has  also  indulged  in  an  occasional  rhyme  or  essay. 
He  is  an  upright  man,  an  enterprising  citizen,  a  true 
friend  and  a  courteous  gentleman.  As  such  he  will 
long  be  appreciated  throughout  the  locality  in  which 
he  lives  and  also  the  county  at  large. 

ALEXANDER  TAYLOR,  JR., 

Son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  young  men  in  the  county,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  June  22,  1848.  In  early  boy- 
hood he  attended  school  at  the  Charlier  Institute  and 
finished  his  education  at  Churchill's  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Sing  Sing.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered his  father's  office  in  Wall  Street  as  a  clerk,  and 
in  a  few  years  was  taken  in  as  junior  partner.  Four 
years  of  partnership  with  Taylor  Bros,  created  an 
ambition  to  venture  on  his  own  account,  and  with  his 
father  as  associate  and  adviser,  business  was  estab- 
lished at  No.  50  Broadway,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Alexander  Taylor  &  Son.  Later  the  senior  withdrew 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  William  Taylor's  younger 
brother,  George  M.  Taylor,  was  taken  into  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm-name  of  Alexander  Taylor's  Sons. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  George  M.  Taylor  retired  to  the 
country,  and  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Taylor, 
Jr.,  the  business  is  now  conducted. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  many-sided;  his  occupations  and 
charities  are  numerous  and  various.  Close  attention 
to  business  does  not  prevent  him  from  taking  lively 
interest  in  other  affairs.  As  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  he  has  won  the  regard  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  especially  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers.  He  is  noted  for  his  keen  and  accurate  judgment 
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and  his  success  has  been  the  success  of  many  of  his 
friends.  He  thought,  properly,  it  was  the  duty  of 
young  men  of  respectability  to  take  some  part  in  pol- 
itics, and  not  to  leave  the  legislation  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  professional  politicians.  He  was 
always  a  strong  Republican,  and  when  he  was  ten- 
dered a  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District,  now  the  Fourteenth,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it.  This  important  district  includes 
the  whole  of  Westchester  County,  together  with  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  district  is  a  regular  Democratic 
stronghold,  but  so  great  was  his  personal  popularity 
that  he  carried  the  county  by  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  votes  and  was  only  defeated  in  the 
two  city  wards  by  a  small  majority  for  his  opponent, 
Hon.  Waldo  Hutchins.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  unceas- 
ing and  persistent  for  his  party,  a  bearer  of  its  bur- 
dens and  an  incessant  worker  in  its  ranks  He  is 
eminently  entitled  to  any  distinction  it  can  confer. 

He  is  a  club  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; 
in  field  sports  he  is  prominent  and  fortunate,  a  great 
lover  of  the  rod  and  gun  and  he  is  also  an  enthusias- 
tic yachtsman.  His  admiration  for  horses  is  well 
known,  and  his  efforts  in  founding  the  Gentlemen's 
Driving  Association  of  New  York  were  recognized 
by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  magnificent  bowl  of 
hammered  silver.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  National  Horse  Show  of  America,  and  is  still  a 
director.  He  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
"Country  Club,"  at  Bartow,  in  this  county,  and  is  one 
of  its  governors.  Prominent  among  the  many  clubs 
to  which  he  belongs  may  be  mentioned  the  Union 
League,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Leiderkranz 
Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society,  the  Larchmont  and 
Pelham  Yacht  Clubs,  the  American  Jockey  Club  and 
the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club.  He  is  a  Mason  and 
belongs  to  Holland  Lodge  of  New  York. 

On  June  3,  1868,  he  married  Fannie,  youngest 
daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  I.  Taylor,  a  well-known  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  They  have  had  seven  children, 
four  of  whom,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  are  dead. 
The  names  of  the  surviving  three  daughters  are 
Laura,  the  eldest;  Alexandrina,  the  next ;  and  Fan- 
nie, the  youngest.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  such  as  reading,  painting  and  music.  The 
walls  of  her  beautiful  residence  "  Chrismere,"  Rye 
Neck,  bear  evidence  of  taste  and  refinement,  many 
of  the  works  being  from  her  own  hands.  The  family 
attend  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church,  at  Mamaro- 
neck. 

"Chrismere,"  the  home  of  Mr.  Taylor,  stands  upon 
a  knoll  facing  the  Sound.  The  sloping  lawn  runs  to 
the  water's  edge  and  the  views  are  picturesque  and 
striking.  In  the  stables  are  various  horses  of  choice 
breeding,  from  the  fast  trotters  to  the  high-stepping 
carriage  team.  The  kennels  contain  selected  dogs  of 
value,  most  of  them  prize-winners.  In  each  depart- 
ment Mr.  Taylor's  taste  and  affection  are  displayed 


by  the  loving  care  bestowed  on  their  welfare.  His 
humanity  and  largeness  of  soul  does  not  stop  here,  for 
his  heart  goes  into  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
No  man  in  the  county  is  more  frequently  called  upon 
and  none  certainly  responds  more  cheerfully.  His 
good  fellowship  is  proverbial,  his  popularity  un- 
bounded. It  is  rare  to  find  so  many  sterling  qualities 
combined,  but  Mr.  Taylor  is  unique  and  original. 
The  people  of  this  county  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  possesion  of  one  so  marked,  so  varied,  so  respect- 
ed and  beloved. 

NATHAN  C.  POND,  A.M. 

One  of*  the  most  successful  business  men  of  West- 
chester County  is  Nathan  C.  Pond. 

Born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  early  forced  to 
struggle  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  he  neverthe- 
less managed  to  secure  for  himself  a  thorough  classi- 
cal education,  and,  having  spent  the  vigor  of  his  life 
in  giving  to  the  youth  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  that  instruction  he  so  much  craved  in  his 
own  childhood,  has  since,  in  the  limited  space  of  ten 
years,  acquired  a  competence,  with  prospects  of  still 
greater  financial  success. 

His  father,  Elihu  Pond,  was  born  in  Franklin, 
Mass.,  in  1795.  He  married  Rachel  Fuller,  of  Med- 
way,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Oakham,  in  that  State. 
It  was  here  that  Nathan  O,  the  fifth  of  nine  children, 
was  born  April  27,  1829.  His  boyhood  was  one  of 
constant  labor  for  support.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  during  the  financial  depression 
of  1836  and  1837  that  the  lad,  though  but  seven 
years  old,  was  obliged  to  go  out  at  day's  work.  In 
fact,  his  whole  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
arduous  labor,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  mental 
development.  In  the  winter  seasons  he  attended, 
during  a  short  period,  the  district  school  at  Oakham, 
doing  most  of  his  studying  in  the  morning  before 
the  family  were  astir ;  but  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
even  this  privilege  was  denied  him  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  mere  machine,  doing  so 
much  work  a  day  for  a  bare  existence.  To  a  youth- 
ful and  ambitious  mind,  filled  with  a  desire  to  rise, 
such  a  life  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  chose  to 
leave  home,  agreeing  in  return  for  the  privilege  to 
contribute  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  toward  the 
family  support,  rather  than  to  be  thus  bound  down  to 
an  existence  which  offered  no  charm  and  to  a  life 
which  had  no  object.  From  his  sixteenth  to  his 
twenty-first  year  he  kept  his  promise,  earning  the 
money  as  best  he  could  either  by  teaching  the  dis- 
trict school  or  in  the  workshop  or  on  neighboring 
farms.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  surplus  of  seventy-five  dollars. 
With  this  he  determined  to  begin  a  preparation  for 
college.  At  first  his  father  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  purpose,  offering  as  an  inducement  to 
give  him  the  farm  on  condition  that  he  would  return 
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home  and  assume  the  support  of  the  family.  But  he 
could  not  underrate  the  importance  of  acquiring  an 
education,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  entered 
Munson  Academy,  where  he  spent  two  years. 

While  here  and  at  Amherst  College  he  was  obliged 
to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of  support  by  working 
during  his  vacations  at  whatever  he  found  most  re- 
munerative. In  one  of  these  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  to  labor  in 
Moorefield,  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  the  ac-  ; 
quaintance  made,  he  was  called  to  teach  there  at  the 
close  of  his  collegiate  course.  Before  going  to 
Moorefield  as  an  instructor  he  married  Sarah  E.  Keep, 
of  .Munson,  Mass.,  for  whom  he  formed  an  attachment 
while  in  the  academy,  and  to  whose  loving  co-opera- 
tion lie  attributes  much  of  his  past  and  present  suc- 
cess. At  the  close  of  one  year  he  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  become  the  first  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Spencer. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  he  was  called  to  the  princi-  > 
palship  of  public  graded  schools  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
While  here  he  refused  a  lucrative  business  position, 
in  order  to  pursue  his  chosen  profession.  Two  years 
after  he  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  in  An- 
son ia,  Conn.,  and  four  years  later  he  was  called  to  be 
principal  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Danbury, 
in  the  same  State.  Here  a  large  school  building  was 
erected  under  his  direction  and  a  High  School  estab- 
lished. His  wise  administration  and  efficient  efforts, 
as  conceded  by  all,  added  greatly  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  town.  During  his  labors  in  An- 
sonia  and  Danbury  he  was  often  associated  with  the 
State  superintendent  of  instruction  in  giving  lec- 
tures on  methods  of  teaching  and  kindred  subjects 
before  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  State.  His  life  as 
a  teacher  was  ever  characterized  by  faithful,  ener- 
getic and  efficient  service.  In  1 870,  without  previous 
intimation,  and  in  recognition  of  the  able  work  done 
by  him  as  an  educator,  he  received  from  his  Alma 
Mater  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  His  rising 
family  and  the  recognized  instability  of  a  teacher's 
position  in  the  public  schools  led  him  to  relinquish 
his  position  in  the  spring  of  1873,  to  enter  the  arena 
of  business.  During  the  financial  depression  and 
disasters  of  the  September  following  the  savings  of 
hi-  righteen  years  of  professional  life  were  swallowed 
up.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  came  to  Port  Chester, 
a  stranger,  without  any  capital,  excepting  that  which 
was  represented  by  a  few  well-worn  sewing-machines, 
and  took  in  hand  a  business  for  which  his  ability  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  his  success.  What  he 
has  made  of  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  any  who 
may  pass  the  extensive  shirt  manufactory  at  Port 
<  'hester.  Several  hundred  employes,  male  and  fe- 
male, well  paid,  well  clothed  and  prosperous,  to- 
getherwith  the  constant  click  and  rattle  of  machinery, 
indicate  a  progressive  and  profitable  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  business  depression  of  the  past  several  years 
he  has  never  in  coiiseipience  closed  his  manufactory 


for  an  hour,  nor  lowered  the  wages  of  those  em- 
ployed, depending  rather  upon  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness for  profits. 

His  business  has  tended  to  advance  the  financial 
prosperity  of  Port  Chester,  and  his  love  of  education 
has  made  him  watchful  and  helpful  in  securing  in- 
creased intellectual  advantages  for  the  place.  For  six 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
to  his  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  public  schools  the 
village  is  largely  indebted  for  the  fine  edifice 
recently  erected  and  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School. 

Mr.  Pond  has  ever  exerted  an  influence  for  moral 
culture  and  the  elevation  of  those  about  him.  Not 
only  has  he  carried  his  religious  principles  into  his 
business,  but  they  have  been  the  controlling  power  of 
his  life.  His  Christian  character  has  been  manifested 
in  the  loving  support  of  an  aged  mother  for  many 
years  and  by  his  liberal  contributions  to  all  benevo- 
lent objects.  His  early  deprivations  have  made 
him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  human  suffering,  and 
his  heart  and  purse  are  ever  open  to  relieve.  He 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  early  life,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Fairfield  West 
Association  while  teaching  in  Danbury  and  fre- 
quently preached  to  churches  inviting  him,  either  as 
substitute  or  supply,  as  he  still  does,  though  he  never 
sought  ordination.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  same  in  doctrine  as  the  Congre- 
gational, serving  it  as  a  ruling  elder;  trustee,  treas- 
urer of  the  society  and  leader  of  the  church  choir; 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday-school, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican, and,  although  he  has  never  held  political 
office,  he  is  prominently  interested  in  State  and 
national  affairs.  He  has  three  children,— Jessie  C, 
Louis  K.  and  Mamie  C, — all  of  whom  are  with  him. 
at  present.  Such  a  life  as  that  of  Mr.  Pond  needs  no 
comment. 


WILLI  A  M  P.  AISEXDROTH. 

Prominent  among  the  men  of  the  county  who,  by 
persistent  effort  and  hard  work,  have  won  for  them- 
selves fortune,  reputation  and  the  comforts  of  life,  is 
William  P.  Abendroth.  Favored  by  no  advantageous 
circumstances  at  the  start,  nor  brilliant  speculation 
in  its  progress,  his  business  career  has  been  one  of 
untiring  industry. 

He  was  born  in  Germany,  December  18,  1818. 
Fourteen  years  later  he  came  with  his  parent!  to  this 
country.  After  a  short  stay  in  New  York  City  the 
family  removed  to  Albany,  X.  Y.,  and  soon  afterward 
the  young  man  entered  the  iron  foundry  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  Xott  in  that  city,  where  he  commenced 
learning  the  founder's  trade.  During  his  sojourn 
here  of  two  years,  anil  while  in  other  towns,  until  he 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  improved  his  leisure 
time  in  the  evenings  by  studying  in  night-schools.  In 
1S.'!4  Dr.  Xott  transferred  his  business  to  Xe»v  York 
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City  and  started  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  where  Mr. 
Ahendroth  finished  his  apprenticeship  in  1836. 

In  the  same  year  he  left  the  firm  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed  and  engaged  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  foundry  of  Bartlett  Bent,  in  Jersey  City. 

Ambitious  of  improving  his  position  and  circum- 
stances, he  withdrew  from  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bent 
in  the  fall  of  1839,  to  travel  southward  to  New  Or- 
leans, notwithstanding  the  position  as  foreman  in  the 
foundry  tendered  him  by  Mr.  Bent.  The  voyage 
to  New  Orleans  in  those  days  was  made  chiefly  by 
sailing-vessels,  as  the  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation was  not  then  perfected  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  it  safe  and  expeditious.  After  a  short  stay 
in  the  commercial  centre  of  the  South,  he  proceeded 
up  the  Mississippi  River,  working  at  his  trade  in  St. 
Louis  and  subsequently  in  Cincinnati. 

After  spending  a  year  in  what  was  then  termed 
"  The  West,"  he  returned  and  worked  iu  the  foundry 
of  George  E.  Waring,  at  Stamford,  Conn.  A  stay  of 
a  few  months  in  this  place  completed  his  career  as  a 
journeyman.  In  1840  he  came  to  Port  Chester,  and, 
together  with  Philip  Rollhaus,  who  is  so  kindly  re- 
membered in  the  place  to  this  day,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  gigantic  enterprise  which  at  present  fur- 
nishes support  to  more  of  its  inhabitants  than  any 
three  or  four  establishments  in  the  village. 

The  original  building  in  which  they  began  their 
business  is  yet  remaining  and  is  now  filled  with 
moulding  sand,  while  the  partitions  are  still  standing 
which  formerly  divided  the  office  and  pattern-shop 
from  the  main  building.  It  is  with  a  just  and  par- 
donable pride  that  Mr.  Ahendroth  preserves  this 
monument  of  his  early  struggles,  which  have  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  an  establishment  comprising 
many  factories  and  warehouses  and  employing  over 
five  hundred  hands. 

At  the  beginning  he  was  largely  dependent  on 
credit ;  but  so  rapidly  did  his  business  increase,  and 
so  honorably  did  he  conduct  the  same,  that  at  the  end 
of  one  year  Bartlett  Bent,  his  former  employer,  had 
extended  his  line  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousand  dollars. 

His  obligations  were  always  promptly  met,  and 
from  that  time  the  business  continued  to  increase  un- 
til it  developed  into  its  present  immense  proportions, 
occupying  a  main  building  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  long  by  seventy-two  feet  broad.  In  1842  an 
office  in  New  York  City  was  opened,  which  is  now  at 
Nos.  109  and  111  Beekman  Street,  and  includes  two 
large  sales-rooms. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rollhaus  from  the  firm, 
in  1845,  Mr.  Abentleth  took  into  the  business  his 
two  brothers,  Augustus  and  John,  and  some  years 
later  his  brother-in-law,  John  1  >.  Fraser.  John 
Ahendroth  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1874,  while  Au- 
gustus continued  his  connection  until  his  death,  in 
1882.  In  1876  a  stock  company  was  organized,  which 
continues  with  Mr.  Ahendroth  at  its  head.    There  is 


no  company  in  the  business  whose  trade  is  built  upon 
a  more  solid  basis,  or  whose  affairs  are  managed  on 
sounder  principles  of  economy  and  integrity. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  Eagle  Iron 
Works,  he  has  been  identified  with  every  public  en- 
terprise which  tended  to  advance  the  interests  and 
welfare  ol  the  village.  In  1864  he  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Port  Ches- 
ter, of  which  he  remains  a  director.  In  I860,  together 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  he  secured  the  charter, 
organized  the  Port  Chester  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the 
stanchest  banks  in  the  county,  and  was  chosen  its 
president,,which  office  he  yet  holds.  His  career  in 
banking  circles  has  been  stamped  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  conservatism  and  good  judgment 
which  characterized  him  in  commercial  life. 

In  the  administration  of  local  municipal  matters 
he  has  likewise  interested  himself,  having  been  pres- 
ident of  the  village  for  four  years,  besides  taking  act- 
ive part  in  various  minor  organizations.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Port  Chester  Water  Works  Com- 
pany he  was  a  prime  mover  and  still  continues  a 
director.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  success  and  advancement  of  the 
various  enterprises  with  which  he  is  connected. 

In  1843  he  married  Anna  Maria  Fraser,  of  Jersey 
City.    They  have  five  children  living. 


JOSEPH  PARK. 

Mr.  Park,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rye,  May  24, 
1823,  is  the  senior  member,  and  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  well-known  firm  of  Park  &  Tilford, 
whose  reputation  as  grocers  and  importers  is  second 
to  that  of  no  similar  business  house  in  the  world. 

He  is  of  French  descent.  His  fan  ily,  which  is 
among  the  oldest  in  Westchester  County,  was  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  birth  settled  in  and  about 
the  town  of  Rye,  where  they  were  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  being 
also  thus  occupied,  early  instructed  the  youth  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  seed-time  and  harvest  with  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  he  would  become  in  time  a  practical 
farmer.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  for  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  the  young  man  left  his  home  and  be- 
gan his  active  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of 
Benjamin  Albro,  at  168  Grand  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
For  three  years  he  discharged  his  duties  in  this 
capacity,  and  then,  in  connection  with  his  em- 
ployer's brother,  purchased  the  business,  continuing 
it  for  one  year  under  the  firm-name  of  Albro  & 
Park. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Albro  retired  and  was 
replaced  by  the  present  partner,  Mr.  John  M.  Tilford. 
The  firm-name  has  now  remained  unchanged  for 
about  forty-six  years. 

Mr.  Park  has  been  remarkable  for  his  strict  at- 
tention to  the  business  which  it  has  been  his  fortune 
to  create.  Together  with  Mr.  Tilford,  he  has  evolved 
from  a  comparatively  unpretentious  beginning  at  No. 
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36  Carmine  Street,  New  York,  a  custom  and  a  credit 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  grocery 
business,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  four 
large  stores  of  the  firm  in  New  York,  situated— two 
upon  Sixth  Avenue,  one  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-first 
Street  ami  Broadway  and  the  other,  said  to  be  the 
finest  store  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street, — are  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  manufactured  delicacies  and  natural  luxuries 
from  all  portions  of  the  globe,  which  stand  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  for  delivery  to  any  part  of  the 
city. 

Though  Mr.  Park  early  forsook  the  farm  as  a 
means  of  support,  he  still  preferred  life  in  the  country 
to  that  of  the  city.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  began 
the  purchase  of  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
early  home,  till  by  gradual  addition  his  proprietor- 
ship extends  over  fourteen  hundred  acres,  situated 
partly  in  the  town  of  Rye  and  partly  in  Harrison. 
This  land  is  all  improved  and  is  carefully  worked  by 
a  large  force  of  men  under  whose  skilled  hands  it 
yearly  presents  a  picture  of  farming  success  rarely 
equaled  in  this  part  of  the  State.  His  residence  of 
Whitly,  situated  upon  this  estate,  is  a  model  of  ele- 
gance and  taste. 

In  1849  he  married  Miss  Mary  T.  Carpenter,  of 
Harrison,  and  has  had  two  sons, — George  C.  and 
Hobart  J.  His  extensive  business  operations  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  numerous  important 
financial  interests  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
is  connected  with  many  of  its  moneyed  corporations, 
stock  companies,  etc.,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  New  York  County  Bank,  Bank  of  the  Metropolis 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, in  each  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

Though  well  along  in  life  and  cumbered  with  a 
load  of  business  cares,  Mr.  Park  still  retains  a  strong 
physique,  and  a  cordial  manner  which  has  won  for 
him  many  friends,  both  in  commercial  circles  and  in 
social  life.  It  is  with  pleasure  he  is  accorded  the 
place  he  deserves  in  the  history  of  his  native  county. 


WILLIAM  KYAX. 

Mr.  Ryan,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children  of  John 
Ryan  and  Elizabeth  Gleason,  was  born  at  Silver- 
mines,  Tipperary  County,  Ireland,  March  S,  1840. 
When  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  father,  mother,  son  and  daughter,  Ellen, 
removed  to  America  and  settled  in  Stanwich,  Conn. 

Here  he  attended  the  public  schools  a  few  years, 
and  later,  during  a  couple  of  winter  terms  at  Middle 
Patent,  Westchester  County,  was  enabled  to  pursue 
such  rudimentary  studies  as  were  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict school  at  that  place. 

His  time  from  the  age  of  nine  to  nineteen,  with  the 
exception  of  the  school-days  noted,  was  constantly 
and  laboriously,  if  not  profitably  or  pleasantly,  occu- 
pied by  the  duties  of  a  farmer  boy.  At  the  latter 
age,  yielding  to  an  ardent  desire  for  adventure,  he  de- 


termined to  seek  in  the  West  an  opportunity  for 
gratifying  his  passion  for  traveling. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1859.  The  Pike's  Peak  gold- 
fever  was  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  restless  spirits 
on  the  border  of  civilization;  and  young  Ryan  was 
soon  one  of  a  small  company,  which,  having  invested 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  united  resources  in  oxen,  a 
wagon,  a  few  mining  tools  and  provisions  sufficient 
for  six  months,  started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  course  followed  was  the  Smoky  Hill  route, 
through  Central  and  Western  Kansas,  at  that  time  an 
untracked  waste,  particularly  dangerous  to  an  unpro- 
tected party  on  account  of  hostile  Indians.  It  was 
also  destitute  of  wood  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
often  bare  of  pasturage  and  scantily  supplied  with 
water. 

Arriving  at  Denver,  then  consisting  only  of  a  few- 
tents  and  huts,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  company  dis- 
banded. The  majority,  despairing  of  any  success  in 
mining,  made  the  best  of  their  way  East  by  way  of 
the  Platte  River  Valley.  Ryan,  with  two  companions, 
however,  determined  to  spend  some  time  prospecting 
in  the  mountains,  and  selecting  the  two  best  travel- 
ers among  the  oxen,  hitched  them  to  a  pair  of  wagon 
wheels,  and,  tying  a  small  tent,  some  mining  tools  and 
three  months'  provisions  on  the  axle,  made  the  first 
trip  with  a  team  from  Denver  to  the  mines.  After  a 
week's  prospecting  they  finally  settled  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Central  City,  where  Mr.  Ryan  helped 
erect  the  first  tent  and  miner's  cabin.  By  this  time 
gold  had  been  struck  in  paying  quantities  in  this 
vicinity,  and  he  continued,  with  varying  success,  to 
work  and  prospect  in  lodes,  gulches  and  placer  dig- 
gings during  that  and  the  following  season.  Meeting 
with  an  accident  and  his  health  failing,  after  spend- 
ing a  winter  in  Mississippi,  near  Vicksburg,  and  a 
summer  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  he  returned  home, 
and  moved  to  Port  Chester  in  1861. 

Here  he  worked  on  a  farm  five  years,  devoting 
whatever  spare  hours  he  could  command  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  education  ;  then,  entering  the  pro- 
fession of  school-teaching,  he  taught  first  at  By  rain. 
Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  Mamaroneck  and  Bronx- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  continuing,  however,  to  reside  at  Port 
Chester. 

In  1870  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John 
Duffy, and  began  the  grocery  business,  and  tor  the  two 
succeeding  years  taught  school  at  Bronxdale  and  at- 
tended to  his  business  in  the  store  at  such  hours  of 
mornings,  evenings  and  Saturdays  as  he  could  devote 
to  that  purpose.  In  1874  the  firm  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Ryan  continuing  the  business,  to  which  he  added 
that  of  coal,  wood  and  stone.  In  L880  he  associated 
with  himself  his  brother  Frank  and  P.  O'Malley, 
forming  the  present  firm  of  William  Ryan  &  Co.,  and 
greatly  extending  the  business. 

He  was,  in  1870,  elected  a  trustee  of  the  village  of 
Port  Chester,  and  served  six  years  in  that  office.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  two 
terms,  being  president  when  the  elegant  Union  Free- 
School  building  was  erected.  He  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  peace  for  several  years,  and  in  1881]  was 
elected  without  opposition  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Rye,  receiving  a  similar  compliment  in  1884  and 
1885. 

In  1875  he  was  married  to  Mary  O'Malley,  who 
died  in  1879,  leaving  him  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Ellen  Agnes. 


JOHN  W.  LOUNSBURY. 

A  familiar  face  upon  the  streets  of  Port  Chester  is 
that  of  Mr.   Lounsbury.    Comfortable  in  circum- 
stances and  surrounded 
by  every  necessity  of  life 

as  he  now  is,  many  of  ^^^^^H 
his  fellow-townsmen  re- 
call distinctly  the  time, 
when,  by  his  unaided 
efforts,  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  present 
fortune  by  the  side  of  a 
blacksmith's  forge.  Easy 
in  disposition  and  slow 
to  decide  a  point,  he 
has  not  been  the  victim 
of  those  mistakes  and 
misfortunes  which  arise 
1'rom  the  possession  of  an 
ardent  temperament. 
Consequently  his  life  has 
been  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  success. 

He  is  the  second  son  of 
Edward  Lounsbury,  a 
Connecticut  farmer,  who 
married  Nancy  Peck  at 
Stamford,  in  that  State. 
From  Stamford  the  family 
removed  to  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  shortly  be- 
fore the  birth  of  John  W., 
which  occurred  there 
April  29,  1825.  His 
father's  circumstances  not  being  such  as  to  admit 
of  expensive  educational  advantages,  the  youth  was 
allowed  to  obtain  what  schooling  he  could,  only  after 
he  had  performed  his  share  toward  the  family  support. 

The  contracted  privileges  to  which  this  subjected 
him,  together  with  the  monotony  of  farm  life,  caused 
him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  leave  Stamford,  to  which 
his  parents  had  meanwhile  returned.  He  came  first 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
occupying  the  position  of  clerk  in  a  grocery  store. 
But  clerking  behind  the  counter  was  not  what  he  had 
intended,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  left  New 
York  and  came  to  Port  Chester.  Entering  the  black- 
smith and  carriage  repair  shop  of  William  Stivers,  he 
ii.-  62 


commenced  learning  the  blacksmith  trade.  For  four 
years  he  remained  at  this  work,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  by  industry  and  economy,  he  had  accumulated 
enough  money  to  purchase  the  business  from  his 
employer.  This  he  did,  and  for  a  period  of  five 
years  continued  in  its  successful  management. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1851,  however,  feeling 
that  there  was  a  good  opportunity  for  such  venture, 
he  established  the  general  grocery  business,  an  avoca- 
tion in  which  he  is  engaged  at  this  time.  As  a 
men  bant  he  has  been  peculiarly  successful,  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  business,  by  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, hag  been  enabled  to  accumulate  the  large  wealth 
which  is  at  present  in  his  possession, 

He  has  figured  promi- 
nently in  politics.  He 
|f|||||||&  was  elected  supervisor  of 

the  town  of  Rye  from 
1860  to  1861,  upon  the 
Republican  ticket,  being 
a  stanch  supporter  of 
that  party.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  village  of 
Port  Chester  for  three 
years  and  afterward  its 
president.  At  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Port  Ches- 
ter Library  and  Reading- 
Room,  his  name  was 
among  the  first  upon  the 
membership  roll  and  he 
is  at  present  its  president. 
He  is  a  director  in  and 
vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Port 
Chester  and  a  director  of 
the  Westchester  Fire  In- 
surance Company. 

December  9,  1849,  he 
married  Jane  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  B.  Redfield, 
of  Port  Chester.  Their 
children  are  George  R., 
Daniel  M.,  Herbert  S. 
and  Charles  E.,  three 
of  whom  reside  in  Port  Chester  and  one  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Lounsbury  continues  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  every  good  work. 


CHAPTER  X  V. 


HARRISON. 


I5Y  KF.V.  CHARLES  W.  BAUU),  D.D., 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Uyc. 

The  town  of  Harrison  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  county  as  having  been  the  bone  of  contention 
that  led  the  town  of  Rye  to  "  secede  "from  the  prov- 
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ince  of  New  York,  and  ask  to  be  taken  back  to  Con- 
necticut. The  story  lias  been  told  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  and  needs  only  to  be  recapitulated  briefly 
here.  A  tract  of  land  situated  above  Westchester 
Path,  between  Blind  Brook  and  Mamaroneck  River, 
and  extending  as  far  north  as  Rye  Pond,  was  pur- 
chased in  1G62  by  Peter  Disbrow  and  his  com- 
panions from  certain  Indians.  Four  years  later  John 
Budd  bought,  from  other  Indians,  a  more  extensive 
tract,  including  the  preceding  purchase.  Neither 
Disbrow  nor  Budd  made  any  attempt  to  improve  the 
land,  and  it  remained  vacant  and  uncultivated. 

In  1695,  John  Harrison,  disregarding  these  claims, 
bought  the  territory  north  of  Westchester  Path  from 
an  Indian  who  professed  to  be  "  the  true  owner  and 
proprietor."  Harrison's  Purchase  was  surveyed  by 
order  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  a  patent  was  granted  by  the  British  government 
to  Harrison  and  his  associates. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rye  in  general,  win  represent- 
ed the  interests  of  Disbrow  and  his  co-purchasers, — 
all  of  whom  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  the 
town, — together  with  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Budd, 
opposed  the  grant.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  com- 
bining their  forces,  they  presented  two  separate 
claims.  This  division  was  fatal.  The  Council  paid 
no  regard  to  either  claim,  but  confirmed  Harrison's 
title.  Hence  the  secession  of  the  exasperated  people 
of  Rye,  in  1097.  The  King's  order  in  Council  placed 
them  back  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  in  1700. 

The  purchase  was  held  in  equal  shares  by  five 
patentees.  These  were  John  Harrison,  William 
N  icols,  Kbcnezer  Wilson,  I  >avid  Jamison  and  Samuel 
Ilaight.1  The  last  named  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  patentees  who  retained  his  portion  of  the 
land.  John  Harrison  sold  his  interest  in  the  pur- 
chase to  William  Lawrence  in  1702.  Wilson  con- 
veyed his  to  his  son-in-law,  Philip  Rokeby,  in  1708. 
Nicols  and  Jamison  probably  disposed  of  their  shares 
before  that  date  or  soon  after. 1 

Haight  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  most  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  the  same  re- 
ligious persuasion  and  came  like  him  from  Flushing, 
or  from  other  Long  Island  towns.  It  is  probable 
that  their  intention  was  from  the  first  to  found  a 
"  Quaker"  settlement. 

Harrison's  Purchase  was  first  settled  about  the 
year  1724.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rye  bought 
land  in  this  section,  but  in  no  such  number  as  re- 
moved to  the  White  Plains  and  other  purchases. 
Roger  Park,3  of  Rye,  as  early  as  1740,  had  acquired 
lands  in  Harrison's  Purchase,  which  are  owned  by 


' Caleb  Haathoote  bought  two  hundred  acres  from  Jamison  in  1712 
(Co.  Hec  lib.  200). 

•  K.  Hoiiilinnt  STtiM,  K«i|  ,  nf  llarlciii.  N.  Y  ,  represents  all  tliv  legal 
rights  uf  Kbcnezer  Wilson.  The  descendant*  of  Haight  retained  |kw- 
Mflfoa  of  thfir  ancestor's  lands  until  a  comparatively  recent  day. 

a  Records  c,  170. 


some  of  the  name  at  the  present  day.  The  Rev. 
James  Wetmore  owned  a  farm  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Purchase.  William  Horton  owned  lands  on 
"  Brown's  Point,"  near  St.  Mary's  Pond,  in  1757.* 
Gilbert  B'.oomer  owned  in  1743  a  farm  which  he  then 
sold  to  Thomas  Carpenter.  This  farm  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Charles  Park. 

A  tract  of  land  anciently  known  as  "Brown's 
Point,"  now  a  part  of  Harrison,  bordering  on  White 
Plains,  appears  to  have  been  held,  at  first,  as  distinct 
from  either  purchase.  The  principal  proprietors  in 
the  lower  part  of  this  tract  were  Obadiah  and  David, 
sons  of  Joseph  Purdy,  who  owned  lands  situated 
here,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1709.  "  Home-lots  " 
were  owned  here  in  1725  by  John  Haight,  Caleb 
Hyat,  Abraham  Miller,  Francis  La  Count  and  others. 
Transfers  of  property  are  recorded  from  Walter  Wil- 
liams to  Eliezur  Yeomans  in  1739;  Daniel  Cornell 
to  Daniel  Merritt,  1749 ;  David  Purdy  to  Michael 
Chatterton,  1752.  In  1757,  William  Hooker  Smith, 
oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of  Rye,  owned 
land  on  the  Point,  and  in  1769,  Thomas  Smith,  his 
younger  brother,  bought  a  house  and  thirteen  acres 
of  land,  beginning  at  the  bridge  across  the  Causeway 
Brook,  and  lying  between  the  brook  and  the  road  to 
John  Horton's  mill.  Here,  in  a  house  which  is  still 
standing,  Dr.  Smith  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Until  the  Revolution  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pur- 
chase participated  with  those  of  Rye  in  the  transac- 
tion of  town  business,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  having  their  own  officers  for  the  discharge 
of  loc.il  functions.  We  find  Samuel  Field  chosen  as 
"surveyor  forharveons  pattne"  in  1724,  and  "sheep- 
master"  in  1725  ;  and  Roger  Park,  chosen  as  "poun- 
der" in  1729.  In  1773  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
Westchester  County  refuses  to  recognize  a  supervisor 
for  Harrison,  as  distinct  from  the  town  of  Rye. 5 
Harrison  also  formed  one  of  the  six  precincts  of  the 
parish  of  Rye,  under  the  semi-ecclesiastical  system 
that  prevailed.  The  first  election  of  officers  for  the 
town  of  Harrison  was  held  April  5,  1774,  and  resulted 
as  follows : 

"Major  Thomas  Thomas,  supervisor;  William  Miller,  clerk:  Wilscy 
IHisinherry,  constable  and  collector  ;  Stephen  Fields  ami  Job  Iln.Mrn, 
Jr.,  assessors;  Samuel  Mnvilnnd,  William  Anderson,  Thomas  Vail,  Alex- 
ander llains,  .lob  Haddeii  and  Samuel  Purily,  highway  masters ;  Thomas 
Park,  pounder  ;  Samuel  Haviland  and  Thomas  Park,' fence  and  damage 
viewers." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  town  records  relate 
to  the  election  of  town  officers  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  immediately  subsequent  :s 

"On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  April,  1770,  tho  freeholders,  inhabitants  of 
Harrison's  Precinct,  met  at  the  place  appointed  by  law  and  made  choice  of 
the  following  town  officers  :  Samuel  Haviland.  supervisor  ;  William  Miller, 
town  clerk;  Joshua  Hunt,  John  Ilaight,  Wellsey  lUisenberry,  assessors; 
Josrph  Carpenter,  highway  master  for  lower  |«irt  ;  David  llalstead,  high- 


•  n.id  D.  no,  178. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester  County  for 
1809  (appendix,  pages  9,  10). 

*  Bolton's  "  History  of  Westchester,"  pages  387,  388. 
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way  master  for  the  middle  ;  Stephen  Field,  highway  master  fur  the 
upper;  William  Ascongh,  highway  master  for  Brown's  Point;  William 
Woodward,  highway  master  for  North  Street;  Job  Hadden,  highway 
master  for  West  and  Haight  Streets,  all  to  the  usual  bounds;  Samuel 
Haviland,  Thomas  Park,  fence  aud  damage  viewers ;  Thomas  Park, 
pounder." 

"  At  a  town-meeting  held  this  first  day  of  April,  1783,  in  Harrison's 
Precinct,  State  of  New  York,  the  following  town  officers  were  chosen  to 
serve  the  ensuing  year: 

"Isaiah  Maynard,  supervisor;  Stephen  Field,  town  clerk;  James 
Miller,  constable  and  collector;  Thomas  Thomas,  William  Woodward, 
Thomas  Carpenter,  assessors  ;  Henry  Dusenberry,  pounder  ;  John  Crom- 
well, overseer  of  the  highway  for  upper  part  of  precinct  ;  Richard 
Barnes,  for  the  middle  part ;  Joseph  Carpenter,  for  the  lower  part ;  Roger 
Purdy,  for  North  Street ;  Job  Hadden,  Jr.,  for  the  west  part  of  the  pat- 
ent ;  Henry  Dusenberry,  Elisha  Horton,  fence  and  damage  viewers." 

Harrison  was  organized  as  a  separate  township  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1788.  In  1790  the  town  contained 
1004  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the 
population  seems  to  have  been  singularly  intermittent. 
Thus,  in  1800  only  855  inhabitants  are  reported.  The 
number  swells  up  to  1119  in  1810,  only  to  fall  as  low 
as 825  in  1814.  In  1820  there  were  994  inhabitants; 
999  in  1825;  1085  in  1830;  1016  in  1835;  1139  in  1840; 
1039  in  1845;  1262  in  1850;  1413  in  1860;  1380  in 
1835;  792 1  in  1870;  1431  in  1875;  1494  in 
1880,  when  the  last  census  was  taken. 

The  town  measures  nine  miles  at  its  great- 
est length  by  nearly  three  miles  at  its  great- 
est width.  In  shape  it  is  very  irregular.  Its 
area  is  ninety-nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  fifteen  and  a  half 
square  miles.  The  value  of  the  real  estate 
in  1886  was  $1,039,912,  or  an  average  of 
$103.08  per  acre.  The  irregular  lines  and 
consequent  peculiar  shape  of  the  town  are 
puzzling  when  one  attempts  to  bound  it.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  North  Castle,  on 
the  east  by  Connecticut  and  the  town  of  Rye, 
on  the  south  also  by  the  town  of  Rye,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  towns  of  Mamaroneck, 
White  Plains  and  North  Castle.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Long  Island  Sound  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  town  of  Rye.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally loam,  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  surface,  mostly  level  in  the  southern  part,  begins 
to  undulate  and  to  rise  gradually  towards  the  north, 
from  the  point  nearest  the  Sound,  a  disposition  which 
makes  the  landscape  eminently  picturesque.  From 
the  highest  points  the  eye  embraces  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  almost  level  ground,  dotted  with  fine  farms, 
green  fields,  elegant  mansions  and  cosy  country 
home-i,  half-hidden  by  clumps  of  trees  ;  and  beyond 
all  this  it  rests,  charmed,  on  the  beautiful  prospects 
presented  by  the  Sound  and  Long  Island. 

The  beauty  of  this  region  is  enhanced  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  that  enrich  and  enliven  it.  The 
Mamaroneck  River  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the 

1  These  are  the  figures  for  the  year  1870,  as  they  appear  in  the  United 
States  Census  Reports.  The  census,  however,  must  have  been  incorrectly 
taken,  for  there  could  be  no  reason  for  so  great  a  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation between  the  years  1865  aud  1870,  or  for  the  still  greater  increase 
in  the  next  five  years. 


western  boundary  line  of  the  town,  and  Blind  Brook 
(Mockquams  River)  the  eastern  line,  while  several 
smaller  streams,  that  drain  the  soil,  add  their  waters 
to  these  two  rivers,  which  run  south  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  supplying  mill-seats  in  abundance.  Turning 
from  this  enchanting  view,  and  looking  towards  the 
north,  we  seethe  crystal  surface  of  Rye  Pond.  This 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  covers  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  acres  of  ground  It  abounds  in  fish  of 
many  varieties,  and  is  a  resort  dear  to  the  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton.  Rye  Pond  has  an  outlet  on  the  west 
side,  which,  passing  through  another  pretty  sheet  ot 
water  (caRed  Little  Rye  Pond),  flows  into  the  Bronx 
River,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  source.  Little  Rye 
Pond  has  an  extent  of  twenty-seven  acres.  St.  Mary's 
Lake,  on  the  northwestern  line,  is  another  beautiful 
sheet  of  water. 

The  growth  of  wood  consists  principally  of  oak  of 
all  kinds,  chestnut  and  hickory,  which  is  in  great 
abundance,  as  also  ash  and  elm.  Here  is  found,  also, 
the  tulip  tree,  called  by  Mr.  Downing  "  decidedly  the 
most  stately  tree  in  North  America."    Nature  has 


st.  Vincent's  retreat  for  the  insane,  harrison. 


|  been  lavish  of  her  gifts  in  this  region,  and  with  the 
attractions  presented  by  the  town,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  so  many  city  men  have  sought  homes  in  it,  where 
they  may  rest  and  forget  the  cares  of  business. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  town.  Harrison 
Station,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  opened  in  June,  1870.  The  elegant  station  build- 
ing was  erected  and  given  to  the  railroad  company  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Mathews,  who  owned  the  property 
on  which  it  stands.  Near  the  station  is  the  Harrison 
Hotel,  a  handsome  frame  building  erected  by  Mr. 

1  Mathews  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  several  very  taste- 
ful residences  near  Harrison  Station,  south  of  the  rail- 
road track.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  station 
arc  still  other  of  buildings  of  more  modern  appearance. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Harrison  Station,  on 
North  Street,  *is  St.  Vincent's  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
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which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  This  institution  was  opened 
December  11,  1879.  Its  incorporators  were  Mary  A. 
Ely,  Maria  F.  Wallace,  Mary  T.  O'Reilly,  Catharine 
Fitzgibbon,  Margaret  Whightman,  Eliza  Sweeny  and 
Mary  C.  Dodge.  The  buildings  which  comprise  the 
Retreat  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  huge,  well-culti- 
vated grounds,  and  consist  of  the  administrative  build- 
ing, the  pavilions  for  the  insane  patients,  the  chap- 
lain's residence,  the  overseer's  cottage,  the  gate-keep- 
er's lodge  and  the  barns  and  stables. 

The  four  pavilions  for  the  insane  recall  nothing  of 
the  dingy  mad-houses  of  our  fathers.  Each  pavilion 
lias  four  corridors  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
length  and  forty-five  in  width,  and  on  each  floor 
there  are  twelve  private  rooms,  and  a  dining- 
room,  parlor,  clothes-room,  bath-room,  etc.  Plenty 
of  light  and  space  and  thorough  ventilation  contrib- 
ute to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  help  to  make 
them  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  their  mental  misery. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  these  buildings  is  under 
constant  and  strict  supervision.  The  institution  has 
license  to  take  care  of  sixty  patients.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  female  patients  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

A  number  of  very  fine  residences  are  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Retreat.  On  the  lot 
adjoining  the  grounds  on  the  south  is  the  elegant 
stone  dwelling  erected  by  the  late  William  Mathews. 
Since  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  the  mansion  has 
been  occupied  by  his  widow.  He  was  the  owner 
of  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Harrison,  and  was  one  of  its  most  public-spirited 
citizens. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Abbot,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Park, of 
the  firm  of  Park  &  Tilford,  grocers,  New  Y'ork,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Macy  and  Mr.  William  Drake  have  also  line 
residences  in  the  vicinity, 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  St.  Yincent's  Re- 
treat, on  North  Street,  is  a  small  frame  chape]  of  neat 
appearance.  It  was  erected  in  1872  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Abbot,  on  ground  donated  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  and  is  called  Memorial  Chapel,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Abbot's  mother.  This  chapel  is  used  for  union 
meetings.  It  has  no  settled  pastor,  but  services  have 
been  conducted  in  it  by  various  ministers  and  by  Mr. 
Abbot.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  in  connection  witli 
the  chapel,  which  is  attended  (1886)  by  about  forty 
pupils. 

The  name  "  Purchase"  has  been  given  to  a  hamlet 
which  has  grown  op  around  the  crossing  of  Harrison 
Avenue  and  Purchase  Street,  a  little  north  of  the 
middle  of  the  town.  There  is  a  post-office  in  this 
village,  and  also  a  Methodist  mecting-honse.  Pur- 
chase village  is  prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
farming  country. 

As  early  as  1848  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Mead,  a  I  oca] 
elder,  commenced  preaching  here  in  a  school-house 


and  in  a  private  dwelling.  The  present  house  of  wor- 
ship was  built  in  1855-56.  This  church  was  long 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ot 
White  Plains.  Mr.  Mead  remained  in  charge  for  a 
few  years,  when  he  removed  from  White  Plains  to 
Port  Chester  and  ceased  his  ministrations.  In  1868 
Rev.  Aaron  Rogers  became  pastor  of  this  chapel  and 
another  on  West  Street,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
one  year.  Subsequently,  meetings  were  conducted 
for  a  number  of  years  by  pastors  or  members  of  the 
church  at  White  Plains.  In  April,  1881,  Rev.  William 
A.  Hughson  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Purchase,  Lake  Street  and  Rosedale.  Mr.  Hughson 
occupied  this  position  for  a  year  before  the  churches 
were  taken  into  Conference,  after  which  he  remained 
in  charge  for  the  full  term  of  three  years.  In  1885 
the  number  of  members  connected  with  the  three 
churches  was  twelve,  and  that  of  probationers  was 
forty.  The  value  of  the  church  property  in  the 
charge  was  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  trustees  of  the  Purchi.se  Street  Church  in 
1885  were  William  M.  Field,  Tertullus  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Peppard,  John  Weeks  and  Charles  H.  Fisher. 

The  Lake  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  men- 
tioned above,  is  also  in  the  town  of  Harrison.  Previ- 
ous to  the  establishment  of  this  church  services  had 
been  held  for  a  number  of  years  in  Park's  school- 
house,  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  White  Plains.  The  Lake  Street 
Church  was  erected  in  1874.  The  trustees  in  1885 
were  George  M.  Piatt,  Augustus  Garrett  and  J.  H. 
Purdy. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  handsome  residences 
in  the  vicinity  of  Purchase.  Bordering  the  village  on 
the  south,  and  extending  along  Purchase  Street,  is 
the  "Ophir  Farm,"  now  the  property  of  John  Roach, 
the  noted  ship-builder.  The  very  elegant  mansion 
which  adorns  "  Ophir  Farm  "  was  erected  in  1870-71, 
at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by 
Benjamin  HdHiday,  the  former  proprietor  of  the 
overland  stage  route  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  who  bought  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  farms,  in  18(i4.  Mr.  Ilolliday's  total 
purchase  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
He  resided  but  little  on  the  estate.  His  wife  and 
other  members  of  his  family  lived  there,  however> 
for  a  few  years.  Mr.  Holliday  died  and  was  buried 
on  Ophir  Farm.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  which  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
property,  then  became  its  possessor,  and  eventually 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Roach.  The  property  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  deal  of  litigation.  The  magnificent 
stone  mansion  has  remained  almost  unoccupied  since 
Mrs.  Ilolliday's  death.  This  lady,  wdio  was  a  Rinnan 
Catholic,  caused  a  small  stone  chapel  to  be  erected 
near  the  house.    It  is  never  opened  for  worship. 

During  Mr.  Ilolliday's   lifetime  an   attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  private  park  on  the  property.  A 
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piece  of  ground  adjoining  Westchester  Avenue  was 
fenced  in,  and  a  number  of  buffaloes  and  deer  were 
placed  in  the  inclosure.  But  the  animals  having  in 
several  instances  leaped  out  and  caused  damage  to 
the  neighboring  property,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Adjoining  the  Ophir  Farm  on  the  south,  and  facing 
Purchase  Street,  is  the  handsome  residence  of  Elwood 
Birdsall,  of  the  firm  of  Russell,  Birdsall  &  Ward, 
proprietors  of  a  large  screw  and  bolt  manufactory  at 
Pemberwick,  Conn.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there 
are  several  substantial  farm-houses,  occupied  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Haviland,  W.  F.  Haviland,  D.  A.  Havi- 
laud  and  Charles  C.  Haviland.  The  Havilands  are 
at  the  present  time  the  most  numerous  family  in  the 
town  of  Harrison.  They  are  descended  from  five 
men  who  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Rye — 
Jacob,  in  1715  ;  Benjamin  and  Arlam,  in  1716  ;  and 
Thomas  and  John,  in  1723  and  1725.  In  1724,  Benja- 
min, called  Junior,  conveyed  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  in  Harrison,  to  his  son,  Ebenezer. 
"Solomon,  son  of  Benjamin,  deceased,  married  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Thomas  Carpenter,  September  17, 
1742." — Friend's  Rec.  Charity,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Haviland,  married  John  Hutchins,  16th  of  Fourth 
Month,  1742.  William  Haviland,  suppfsed  to  have 
been  a  grandson  of  Jacob,  resided  in  Harrison's  Pur- 
chase, and  "was  the  father  of  Margaret,  who  married 
Stephen  Cornell,  16th  of  Eighth  Month,  1775, 
(Frie/id's  Rec.)  ;  and  Charity,  who  married  Richard 
Beuling,  4th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1776." 

About  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  town 
stands  the  residence  formerly  occupied  by  Warren 
Leland,  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  of  New  York,  and  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  of 
Saratoga.  Mr.  Leland  became  a  property-owner  in 
Harrison  in  1857.  His  house  and  farm  are  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Park,  of  Rye,  of  the  firm  of 
Park  &  Tilford,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Park  is  the 
largest  owner  of  real  estate  in  Harrison,  his  posses- 
sions within  the  town  amounting  to  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres. 

Bordering  on  Harrison  Avenue,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town,  was,  in  early  days,  the  farm  and 
residence  of  the  Hon.  John  Thomas,  the  patriot,  who 
died  a  prisoner  in  New  York  in  1777.'  Thomas  Thomas, 
of  Harrison,  the  third  son  of  Judge  Thomas,  was, 
like  his  father,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  American 
cause,  and  for  this  reason  was  bitterly  hated  by  the 
British  and  their  sympathizers.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Whigs  of  the  North  and  a  distin- 
guished military  officer.  He  had  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  1776,  and 
as  an  active  partisan  leader  had  given  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  enemy.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how- 
much  the  latter  desired  and  strove  to  effect  his  cap- 
ture. But  Col.  Thomas  was  as  wary  as  he  was  brave, 
and  to  surprise  him  was  no  easy  matter.   It  was  done, 


i  See  notice  in  "  Bench  and  Bur." 


at  last.  On  Friday,  November  13, 1778,  about  daybreak 
Col.  Thomas'  house  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers  under  Lieut. -Col.  Simcoe.  The 
patriot  had  slept  at  home  that  night— for  the  first 
time  in  many  months.  The  British  troops  had  gone 
into  winter-quarters ;  his  nwn  spies  had  reported  to 
him  that  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  to  march  to  Long 
Island.  He,  therefore,  had  every  reason  to  feel 
secure.  Col.  Simcoe,  who  tells  the  story  in  his  Mili- 
tary Journal,  having  gone  with  a  party  to  pull  down 
some  frame  houses  in  order  to  procure  planks  for  the 
huts  of  the  soldiers  who  were  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
at  King's  Bridge,  left  a  detachment  to  do  this  work, 
and  marched  all  night  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  to  surprise  Thomas.  A  shot  fired  from  the 
house  killed  a  soldier  by  the  side  of  Col.  Simcoe.  The 
British  then  forced  their  way  into  the  house  and 
killed  the  man  who  fired  the  shot.  "This  person, as 
we  learn  from  local  tradition,  was  James  Brundage, 
a  son  of  Gilbert  Brundage,  of  Rye,  a  young  man  of 
fine  character  and  high  promise,  whose  cruel  death 
was  long  remembered  here.  He  was  killed  'while  on 
his  knees  begging  for  his  life.'  Thomas  Carpenter, 
another  young  man  who  was  also  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  came  near  losing  his  life,  being  stabbed  in  many 
places  by  the  soldiers'  bayonets,  while  hidden  under 
the  bed."  Colonel  Thomas  nearly  effected  his  escape, 
but  was  retaken  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  The  cavalry 
then  advanced  towards  an  American  picket,  about  a 
mile  distant,  hoping  to  surprise  a  party  of  light  horse 
stationed  there.  The  noise  of  the  firing  at  Thomas' 
house  had  put  the  Americans  on  the  alert,  and 
after  firing  their  carbines  at  the  enemy  and  wound- 
ing one  of  the  officers  of  the  Rangers,  they  fled  and 
escaped  without  injury.  "The  spot  ccupied  by  the 
American  force,  whose  picket-guard  Simcoe  had 
hoped  to  surprise,  was  probably  at  the  head  of  King 
Street,  near  Rye  Pond." 

Subsequently  General  Thomas  was  exchanged.  Af- 
ter his  death  his  sister  Charity,  wife  of  James  Ferris,  of 
Throckmorton's  Neck,  fell  heir  to  his  possessions. 
The  property  eventually  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Ferrises,  and  now  belongs  to  the  estate  of  A.  T.  Stewart. 
The  remains  of  the  members  of  the  Thomas  family  are 
buried  in  an  inclosure  on  this  farm.  A  memorial  to 
General  Thomas  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

" Sacred 
to  the  memory 
of 

Major  General 
Thomas  Thomas 
who  died  on  the  29th  of  May 
A.  D.  1824, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
As  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  of  17TC, 
he  aided  in  achieving 
the  independence  of  the 
United  States : 
As  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York 
he  assisted  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  those  institutions, 
that  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
Republic." 
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The  epitaph  of  General  Thomas'  wife  is  as  follows  : 

" Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
Catharine  Thomas 
widow  oi 
Thomas  Thomas, 
who  died  on  the  l">th  day  of 

January,  A.  D.  182%  , 
in  the  "Oth  year  of  her  age." 

There  are  also  gravestones  over  the  remains  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas'  children,- Charles  Floyd,  Nancy  and 
(.iloriana. 

In  1824  the  town  of  Rye  was  visited  by  General 
Lafayette,  then  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  New 
England.  He  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  on  this 
decision  to  Mrs.  General  Tliomas,  who  had  been 
widowed  only  a  few  months  before.  This  interview 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  August,  1824,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  side- 
light of  the  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  in  Port  Ches- 
ter, where  the  illustrious  foreigner  was  stopping. 

On  Purchase  Street,  north  of  the  hamlet  of  Pur- 
chase, are  the  handsome  dwellings  of  Richard  S.  Col- 
linj,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  has  retired 
from  active  business,  and  is  a  minister  among  the 
Orihodox  Friends ;  John  C.  Burling,  a  grocer  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Milton  Knapp,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  floating  elevator  business  in  New  York  ;  Elna- 
than  Carpenter,  a  farmer  ;  and  others.  At  the  ex- 
treme northern  end  of  the  town  is  Rye  Pond,  already 
described.  This  pond  is  now  the  property  of  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork,  and  is  the  source  from  which  the  water 
supply  for  the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  north  of  the 
Harlem  River,  is  obtained. 

Hordering  upon  the  Rye  Pond  is  a  fine  dairy  farm, 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  owned  by  Mr. 
Frank  Tilford.  This  property  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Cromwell  family,  who  owned  a  large  estate  in  the 
town  at  an  early  perioil.  They  claimed  descent  from 
Colonel  John  Cromwell,  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  cousin  of  the  Protector.  John  Cromwell,  of  Har- 
rison, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  conveyed 
to  New  Y'ork.  Early  in  1780  a  body  of  Continental 
troops  werestationed  on  the  Cromwell  homestead,  and 
some  gallant  fighting  took  place  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Cromwell  family  is  represented  in  West  Farms, 
but  the  Harrison  branch  has  disappeared. 

Not  far  south  of  Rye  Pond  are  the  meeting-house, 
free  school  and  grave-yard  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Samuel  JIaight,  and  most 
of  the  early  settlers  on  this  land  belonged  to  this 
sect,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  their  intention 
to  found  a  "  Quaker"  settlement  here.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  not  without  interest  to  follow  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  colony. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  meeting  of  Friends  in 
Westchester  County  is  in  1723,  when  there  was  a 
"  Quaker  meeting-house  in  Westchester  village."  In 
1720  and  1727  meetings  of  Friends  are  recorded  as 


having  taken  place  in  Rye  and  Mamaroneck.  The 
Purchase  Meeting-house  was  built  in  1727.  The  land 
on  which  it  was  erected  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  Anthony  Field,  who  removed  in  1725  from  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  to  the  farm  adjoining  the  meeting- 
house lot.  The  Field  family  were  long  respected 
residents  of  Harrison, but  their  prope-ty  is  now  owned 
by  other  parties. 

Great  excitement  seems  to  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  this  religious  body  to  spread  their  creed  here. 
"  Where  any  of  them  settle,"  writes  Mr.  Wetmore 
rector  of  Rye  in  1730,  "  they  spare  no  pains  to  infect 
their  neighborhood."  Where  they  meet  with  any 
encouragement  they  hold  meetings  day  after  day. 
Celebrated  preachers  are  procured  from  a  distance, 
and  "  a  great  fame  "  is  spread  before  them  "  to  invite 
many  curiosities."  "  Our  people  of  credit,"  says  he, 
"  will  often  go  to  their  meetings,  especially  their 
great  and  general  meetings,"  which,  he  thinks,  are 
very  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.1  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  these  things  were  written  con- 
cerning "  the  calm  community  of  Friends."  Such  a 
stir  reminds  us  of  early  Methodism,  and  of  the  fervid 
zeal  of  Makemie  and  the  Tennents  among  the  Presby- 
terians. But  it  is  well  known  that  the  religious 
movement  which  commenced  with  George  Fox  was 
characterized  in  its  earlier  phases  by  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  by  active  exertions  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  members.  The  Friends  who  settled  in 
Harrison  appear  to  have  been  of  this  spirit.  "  Swarms 
of  them,"  complains  the  troubled  rector,  "make  fre- 
quent visits  hither."  They  "  hold  their  yearly  meet- 
ings, monthly,  quarterly  and  weekly  meetings,  yea,  and 
sometimes  daily."  They  scatter  books  all  over  the 
parish,  and  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  is  a  ready  writer,  feels 
constrained  to  write  and  print  two  letters  and  three 
dialogues  in  refutation  of  their  arguments.  These,  he 
hopes,  will  be  of  great  service  to  "stop  the  growth  of 
Quakerism  in  these  parts."2 

In  1742,  on  the  "  Eleventh  day  of  First  Month" 
I  January),  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  transferred  from 
Mamaroneck  to  the  "  Meeting-House  in  llye  Woods" 
[Harrison].  This  meeting  was  now  held  at  three 
places  on  the  main :  alternately,  at  Westchester,  Ma- 
maroneck and  Purchase,  and  subject  to  it,  meetings 
had  by  this  time  been  established  at  New  Milford, 
the  Oblong  and  Nine  Partners. 3  And  in  1744,  on  the 
"  Eighth  day  of  Ninth  Mouth  "  (September),  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  establish  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
"on  this  side," — i.  e..  on  the  main.  Accordingly,  the 
Yearly   Meeting,    still  held   at  Flushing,  on  the 


1  Ilolton,  "History  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  etc.,  page 
254. 

'-  I  hid,  pages  256,  257.  These  publications  w  ere  entitled  "  Two  Letters 
in  Answer  to  the  Quakers,"  1730;  and  "Dialogues  in  Auswer  to  the 
Quakers,"  1732.    Ibid,  page  2C7. 

'A  meeting  was  commenced  at  North  Castle  in  1701,  and  was  held 
once  a  fortuight  iu  winter.  The  North  Castle  Meetiug-huusc  was  built 
'  iu  17!>8. 
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13th  of  Fourth  Month  (April),  1745,  appointed  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Purchase. 1 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  external  history  of 
this  community.  In  1778  the  Monthly  Meeting  was 
held  in  King  Street,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Clapp,  on 
the  13th  day  of  Eighth  Month  (August).  The 
reason  for  this  change  was,  "  the  Meeting-House  at 
Purchase  being  made  use  of  for  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
of  the  Army."  September  10th,  "  The  Meeting  House 
is  not  yet  to  be  had."  October  8th,  the  meeting  is 
held  as  formerly  in  the  Purchase  Meeting-House. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1779,  it  is  represented 
at  the  Monthly  Meeting  that  "  several  young  men 
of  the  society  are  now  prisoners,  and  are  likely  to  be 
brought  under  great  suffering  by  refusing  to  bear 
arms  and  do  other  military  service."  "  Those  in 
authority  are  willing  to  release  them,  providing  they 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  are  members."  A  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  assure  the  authorities  of  their 
membership. 

In  1782  a  record  is  made  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  Friends  connected  with  this  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
consequence  of  their  testimony  against  war.  The  total 
amount  of  loss  on  this  account  is  stated  to  be  £1445. 

In  1784,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  Month  (October), 
the  following  action  was  taken:  "The  Meeting- 
House  in  the  Purchase  having  been  used  for  a  Court 
of  Judicature,  and  being  likely  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose  again,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  apply  to 
those  in  authority  to  prevent  such  use." 

In  1797  the  meeting-house  was  enlarged  to  its 
present  size  by  au  addition  on  the  east  side. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  to  its  immortal  honor,  has 
always  been  the  consistent  and  earnest  opponent  of 
negro  slavery.  The  Friends  of  Harrison  have  a  rec- 
ord on  this  subject  not  unworthy  of  that  of  their 
brethren  elsewhere.  It  appears  that  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  some  individuals  belonging  to  their 
body  were  owners  of  slaves.  The  following  facts  are 
gathered  from  the  Society's  books: 

"Twelfth  of  Ninth  Month,  1770.  This  meeting  Appoints  certain  per- 
sons '  a  Committee  to  visit  those  that  keep  negroes  as  slaves — agreeably 
to  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — and  report  to  a  future  meeting.' 

"Tenth  of  Fourth  Month,  1777.  The  Committee  report,  '  We  have, 
according  to  appointment,  visited  nearly  all  those  within  the  verge  of 
this  Monthly  Meeting  that  hold  slaves,  ami  hereby  inform  the  meeting 
that  a  considerable  number  have  been  declared  free  under  band  and 
seal  since  last  year,  and  we  have  encouragement  to  hope  that  if  the 
practice  is  kept  up  of  treating  with  them  that  still  hold  them,  that  the 
good  effect  of  such  sincere  labour  will  not  be  lost,  but  turn  to  the  satis- 
faction and  comfort  of  others  as  well  as  of  ourselves.'  " 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  acts  of 
manumission,  and  have  them  recorded  if  authentic. 

"  Fourteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  1778.  It  was  resolved  that  '  Friends  con- 
tinuing to  hold  slaves,'  and  'who  still  refuse  to  free  them,  fhnll  be  dealt 
tvith  </.<s  disorderly  members/ 

"Ninth  of  Twelfth  Month,  177H.  Three  Friends  were  disowned  for 
not  setting  their  slaves  free. 

"Seventh  of  Eighth  Month,  1781.  It  appears  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
extracts  [Flushing]  that  the  state  of  negroes  set  free  by  Friends  was 


taken  into  consideration  ;  '  whether  Friends  who  had  had  their  services 
during  the  prime  ot  their  lives  should  not  do  something  for  their  com- 
pensation and  support;  and  also  investigating  into  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  condition  and  the  education  of  youth.' 

"  Twelfth  of  Fourth  Month,  1782.  The  committee  appointed  to  make 
these  inquiries  [in  Harrison]  reported  that  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
negroes  set  freo  was  satisfactory  ;  but  there  was  'great  shortness  in  re- 
gard to  instructing  youth,  though  Homo  appear  careful  on  that  ac- 
count.' "  2 

In  1827  a  separation  took  place  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country.  Two  distinct  bodies  were 
formed,  each  claiming  the  name  of  Friends.  The 
one  party,  however,  became  known  as  the  Orthodox, 
and  the  other  as  Hicksites,  from  Elias  Hicks,  whose 
opinions*  they  were  understood  to  approve.  In  the 
town  of  Harrison  the  separation  occurred  the  next 
year,  in  1828.  The  "Orthodox  "  Friends  erected  a 
meeting-house  near  the  old  building,  which  is  held 
by  the  other  branch. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Hicksite  denomi- 
nation at  Purchase  is  at  present  (1886)  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  number  of  Orthodox 
Friends  is  somewhat  less. 

In  1828  Thomas  Clapp,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  left 
by  will  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  the  west  side 
of  Rye  Pond  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of 
the  town  of  Harrison.  No  income  was  derived  from 
this  bequest,  however,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  Westchester  Ice  Company,  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This  fund  has  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  board  of  trustees  connected  with 
the  Hicksite  Church,  and  with  the  interest  a  school- 
house,  located  just  beside  the  church,  is  maintained. 
It  is  attended  by  about  fifteen  scholars  and  has  one 
teacher. 

In  accordance  with  a  regulation  "dopted  by  the 
Friends  at  the  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on 
the  10th  of  Sixth  Month,  1874,  grave-atones  are 
not  allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  burial-ground  "  con- 
taining any  inscription,  except  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  the  name  of  Husband  or  Wife  or  Parents, 
when  desired,  and  the  date  of  Birth  and  Death  ;"  not 
exceeding  "  16  inches  in  width,  5  inches  in  thickness, 
and  the  necessary  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  receive  the  aforesaid  inscription  legibly." 
The  oldest  grave-stone  is  marked  with  the  following 
brief  inscription  : 

"  it.  \v., 

March  31,  1731." 

In  this  grave-yard  repose  the  remains  of  the  wife  of 
Major  Win.  Lainey  Huggerford,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.    Her  epitaph  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  Remains  of 
Charity  Huugerford 
lies  here. 
Called  to  the  eternal  world 
the  tenth  day  of  July,  1807, 
In  the  52d  year  of  her  age." 

The  Friends  in  Harrison,  though  not  so  numerous 
as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  a  highly 


1  Records  of  the  Society  in  Harrison. 
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respectable  and  influential  community.  They  have 
the  characteristic  traits  of  this  peaceable  and  quiet 
people — frugality,  simplicity  of  manners,  strictness 
of  morals,  care  for  their  poor,  and  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression in  every  form.  Many  of  their  families  who 
brought  this  faith  with  them  into  this  region,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  since,  have  removed  from  the  Purchase 
and  their  lands  are  now  owned  by  persons  of  other 
religious  persuasions.  But  a  number  remain;  and 
the  old  meeting-house  itself  abides,  substantial  and 
unadorned,  as  when  first  reared  amid  the  primeval 
forest,  having  witnessed  the  turmoil  and  suffering  of 
war,  as  well  as  thesilent  worship  of  a  religion  of  peace; 
and  near  by,  in  the  grave-yard,  the  founders  of  the 
community  and  several  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants rest. 

A  short  distance  west  of  Purchase  village,  on  the 
road  leading  to  White  Plains,  is  a  small  burying- 
ground  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  members  of 
the  Anderson,  Avery,  Wheeler,  Hatfield,  Waydell, 
Travis  and  Hyatt  families.  The  cemetery  is  includ- 
ed in  the  farm  once  owned  by  the  Andersons,  but 
now  belonging  to  John  Roach.  Joseph  H.  Ander- 
son, who  once  resided  on  this  farm,  was  a  prominent 
man. 

"  In  1832  and  1833  he  was  elected  member  of  As- 
sembly for  this  county  ;  in  1834  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  for  the  term  of  three  years;  and  in 
1842  and  1844  he  was  elected  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  this  district.  Few  of  our  citizens  have 
been  more  honored  by  the  public  voice."  1  Mr.  An- 
derson was  a  native  of  the  couuty.  "  In  public  as  in 
private  life  he  ever  bore  an  untarnished  reputation, 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens."  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  died  January  17, 
1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  above  men- 
tioned, where  his  father  and  mother  already  reposed. 

Just  beyond  the  line  of  White  Plains,  in  Harrison, 
between  the  Maniaroneck  River  and  Westchester 
Avenue,  is  a  row  of  about  twenty  houses,  occupied 
chiefly  by  colored  people,  which  has  received  the 
humorous  designation  of"  Blackberry  Row."  In  this 
row  is  located  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  members  of  which  are  colored  people. 
The  colored  people  originally  attended  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  Broadway,  in  White  Plains.  As 
early  as  1845,  and  possibly  four  or  five  years  earlier, 
a  fund  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  a  small  frame 
building  was  erected  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
town  of  Harrison,  just  over  the  line  of  North  Castle, 
which  was  used  by  the  colored  people  as  a  school- 
house  and  chapel.  Religious  services  were  conducted 
there  for  a  number  of  years  by  white  people  belong- 
ing to  the  White  Plains  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
A  division  occurred  among  the  colored  people,  how- 
ever, and  a  number  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of 
Richard  O'Neil,  withdrew,  and,  after  worshiping  for 


i  ;;,i.(.,„  s/,i/.  .h.urtvil  (White  Pining!,  January  21,  187H 


four  or  five  years  in  private  houses,  erected  the  pres- 
ent church,  on  Westchester  Avenue.  The  edifice  was 
dedicated  August  29,  1874.  The  church  has  been 
served  by  four  ministers  from  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference,  but,  about  the  beginning  of 
1886,  became  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference.  The  present  pastor  (1*86)  is  James  A. 
Whyte,  and  the  number  of  members  is  ten. 

The  original  congregation  continues  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  the  church,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Harrison.    The  membership  is  small. 

Our  highways  have  been  greatly  improved  since 
the  days  of  Madame  Knight,  who  complained  so  bit- 
terly of  their  wretched  condition  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as,  indeed,  the  "  Father  of 
his  country  "  did  eighty-five  years  later. 

The  old  Purchase  road  (now  Purchase  Street) 
crosses  the  town  in  its  length,  running  from  Rye  to 
Rye  Pond  and  North  Castle.  Many  memories  of  the 
Revolutionary  days  are  connected  with  this  road.  On 
the  east  side  of  it  can  be  seen  the  grave  of  an  old 
veteran,  by  the  name  of  John  Peter  Follow,  who  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  He 
requested  that  the  following  epitaph  might  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tombstone: 

"  Here  lies  as  good  a  soldier 
As  ever  fouglit  in  Flanders." 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  grave  of  Louis  Burling, 
a  colored  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  served  as  a 
private  in  Colonel  Samuel  Pell's  regiment. 

Lincoln  Avenue,  on  the  east  side,  runs  almost  par- 
allel with  the  Purchase  road.  This  thoroughfare  en- 
ters Rye  town  at  both  ends,  thus  insulating  i  part  of 
Harrison,  which  indents  the  line  of  separation  from 
that  town.  Maniaroneck  Avenue,  on  the  west  side, 
runs  along  Maniaroneck  River  and  connects  the  town 
of  that  name  with  Harrison.  It  branches  off  near 
the  river,  and,  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
into  Harrison,  connects  with  the  Purchase  road. 

Harrison  Avenue  crosses  the  town  in  its  widest 
part,  connecting  it  with  White  Plains  on  the  west 
and  with  Rye  on  the  east.  This  road  intersects  the 
Purchase  road  and  Lincoln  Avenue.  Another  road 
enters  the  town  at  Westchester  Avenue,  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  connection  with  White  Plains,  and, 
running  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  crosses  the  Pur- 
chase road  and  enters  Connecticut  at  its  point  of 
junction  with  Rye.  Two  cross-roads  branch  off  from 
this  road  ;  the  one  beginning  about  the  centre  of  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  runs  northwest  to  North  Cas- 
tle; the  other,  beginning  farther  west,  runs  to  some 
distance  in  a  northerly  direction,  makes  a  curve  and 
turns  westward,  entering  also  North  Castle.  Harri- 
son, it  will  be  seen,  docs  not  lack  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  its  bordering  sister  towns. 

Although  Harrison  was  only  a  precinct  of  Rye  un- 
til after  the  Revolution,  it  has  a  military  history  cov- 
ering that  trying  period;  though  presenting  few  inci- 
dents of  great  moment,  it  is  a  history  not  devoid  of 
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interest.  The  news  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, after  the  famous  "  tea-party,"  roused  public  in- 
dignation throughout  the  country ;  the  people  of 
Harrison  Precinct  were  not  the  last  to  pronounce 
themselves.  The  New  York  Gazette  and  the  Weekly 
Mercury  of  August  15,  1774,  contains  the  following 
item  of  news  :  "  We  hear  from  Harrison's  Purchase; 
in  Westchester  County,  that  on  the  2d  instant,  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Precinct  met,  enter'd  into  spirited 
Resolves,  which  include  a  Non-importation  Agree- 
ment, and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  colonies." 

When,  in  the  following  year,  the  province  of  New 
York  was  required  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
contribute  her  quota  of  four  regiments,  the  call  for 
soldiers  was  promptly  responded  to  in  Rye,  and  three 
companies  were  raised,  one  of  them  in  "  Harrison's 
Precinct  and  the  upper  end  of  King  Street. '"  This 
company  elected  Henry  Dusinberry,  captain ;  Lyon 
Miller,  first  lieutenant;  Caleb  Paulding  Horton,  sec- 
ond lieutenant;  and  Gilbert  Dusinberry,  ensign. 

The  three  companies  were  embraced  in  the  "South 
Battalion  of  Westchester  County,"  and  did  good  and 
active  service. 

"The  Committee  of  Safety  for  Harrison's  Precinct,  February  20,  1776, 
report  the  officers  elected  in  a  company  of  minute-men  in  Colonel 
Drake's  regiment.  They  are  Hezekiah  Gray,  captain  ;  Cornelius  Clark, 
first  lieutenant ;  James  Miller,  second  lieutenant;  Isaac  Titus,  ensign. 

"In  the  same  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Troop  of  Westchester 
County,  held  at  the  house  of  Wilsey  Dusinberry,  in  Hamsun's  Precinct, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers,  to  wit.:  Samuel  Tred- 
well,  captain  ;  ThaddeuS  Avery,  lieutenant,  chosen  unanimously  ;  Abra- 
ham Hatfield  was  chosen  cornet  and  Uytendall  Allaire,  quartermaster, 
each  by  a  majority.  Commissions  were  ordered  for  these  gentlemen."  1 

In  Harrison's  Precinct,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
chosen  to  serve  for  one  year  from  May,  1776,  was 
composed  of  William  Miller,  (deputy  chairman), 
Lewis  M'Donald,  Peter  Fleming,  James  Raymond, 
Marcus  Mosenell. 

The  people  of  the  Purchase  had  had  their  full  share 
of  trouble  and  suffering;  they  were  now  about  to  see 
some  hard  fighting  at  their  very  doors,  and  to  witness 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war. 

"Upon  the  23d  of  October,  1776,  Col.  Tyler's,  Huntington's  and 
Throop's  regiments,  of  Gen.  Parson's  brigade,  and  of  Gen.  Heath's 
division,  moved  and  took  post  at  the  head  of  King  Street,  near  Bye 
Pond. 

"On  the  4th  of  December,  1781,"  says  General  Heath,  'Captain 
Sackett,  of  the  New  York  levies,  near  Harrison  Purchase,  below  the 
lines,  having  gone  a  small  distance  from  his  detachment  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
afterward  attacked  Lieutenant  Mosher,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
detachment  fell.  Lieutenant  Mosher  and  the  detachment  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  repulsed  the  enemy,  killed  one  of  them  and  two  horses, 
and  wounded  eight  uf  the  enemy,  among  them  a  Captain  Kipp,  said  mor- 
tally. Colonel  Holmes  and  Captain  Kipp  had  their  horses  killed  under 
them.    The  levies  had  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded."  2 

Mosher's  command  consisted  of  only  eighteen  men, 
while  the  British  horse  (a  party  of  De  Lancey's  loyal 
refugee  cavalry)  numbered  over  seventy.  The  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  great,  and  the  manner  in 


1  "American  Archives,"  fourth  series,  vol.  v.  pp.  290,  295. 

5  Heath  s  Mem  ,  75,  76,  quoted  by  Boltoti,  "Hist,  of  Westchester." 
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which  the  victory  was  won  presents  the  most  admira- 
ble example  of  indomitable  courage  combined  with 
extraordinary  coolness.  Mosher  had  taken  a  strong 
position  near  Merritt's  tavern,  "  where  he  '  formed 
his  men  in  a  solid  Body,  with  fixed  Bayonets.'  They 
were  ordered  not  to  fire  a  shot,  but  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's charge  in  silence,  until  further  instructions." 

Thrice  did  the  British  cavalry  dash  at  the  compact 
little  body  of  patriots,  and  thrice  they  were  received 
at  the  point  of  the  bristling  row  of  bayonets  held  by 
unflinching  hands.  As  they  fell  back  for  the  third 
time  the  word  "Fire!"  was  given  by  the  heroic 
Mosher.t  This  single  discharge  of  musketry  was -ter- 
ribly effective,  as  we  have  seen  ;  it  threw  the  troopers 
into  dire  confusion,  and  the  cool-headed  lieutenant 
availed  himself  of  this  to  withdraw  his  men  and  seek 
safety  in  a  neighboring  piece  of  woods.  A  veteran 
general,  consummate  in  the  art  of  war,  could  not 
have  shown  greater  judgment  or  better  strategy. 
Washington,  himself,  often  alluded  to  this  affair  in 
terms  of  praise  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  woe  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  section  have  been  described  in  another 
chapter;  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  Trial, 
danger  and  suffering  all  were  borne  in  common  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  county.  The  few  facts  quoted 
in  the  preceding  pages  show  that  the  men  of  Harri- 
son did  their  duty  nobly  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Less  than  a  century  later  another  crisis  was  to  come, 
as  momentous  as  the  first,  for  the  existence  of  that 
Union — the  offspring  of  the  Revolution — born  in  the 
glorious  days  of  1776,  was  threatened.  The  Southern 
States  had  seceded  and  they  must  be  coerced  into  re- 
turning to  the  Union.  In  this  contingency,  as  in  the 
troubled  days  of  old,  the  people  of  H  rison  did  their 
duty. 

The  calls  of  President  Lincoln,  on  April  15,  1861, 
for  seventy-five  thousand  militia,  and  on  July  22, 

1861,  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  met  with 
so  ready  a  response  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
apportion  quotas  to  be  filled  by  the  different  towns. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  Harrison  are  therefore 
silent  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  went  out  from 
its  boundaries  to  the  war  in  that  year.  Judging, 
however,  by  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the 
town  under  subsequent  calls,  about  thirty-five  resi- 
dents of  Harrison  must  have  gone  forth  in  1861  to  tight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

From  the  town  records  it  would  appear  that  the 
town  of  Harrison  filled  its  quotas  under  the  various 
calls  for  troops  at  considerably  less  expense,  propor- 
tionately to  its  population,  than  most  of  its  sister 
towns.  Under  the  call  of  July,  1862,  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  and 
of  August,  1862,  for  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers to  serve  for  nine  months,  the  quota  of  the  town  of 
Harrison  was  forty-four  men.    On  the  14th  of  August, 

1862,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  was  held 
at  Purchase,  to  consider  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
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fill  the  quota.  It  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
five  should  be  appointed  "  to  raise  money  by  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers  from 
the  town,  and  that  the  said  committee  act  as  a  Union 
Defense  Committee."  Samuel  Hopper,  Samuel  G. 
Purdy,  John  Palmer,  David  A.  Haviland  and  Daniel 
W.  Gray  were  appointed  the  committee.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  Thomas  Park  was  put  on  the  com 
mitteein  place  of  Daniel  W.  Gray,  who  was  unable  to 
serve,  and  Elwood  Birdsall  was  also  added  to  it.  The 
committee  found  that  they  could  not  raise  sufficient 
money  by  voluntary  subscription  to  fill  the  quota,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  held  August  20th,  it  was 
resolved  that  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  borrowed 
on  the  credit  of  the  town,  and  that  one  hundred  dol- 
lars should  be  given  to  each  volunteer,  or  to  each 
drafted  person  desiring  to  procure  a  substitute.  The 
town  furnished  under  this  call  fifty-five  men  (an 
equivalent  in  money,  however,  being  accepted  in  a 
few  cases  instead  of  a  man),  or  eleven  more  than  its 
quota — a  circumstance  which  redounded  to  its  profit 
subsequently. 

Under  the  call  in  the  latter  part  of  1863  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  quota  of  Harrison  was 
twenty  men,  and  under  the  call  of  February  1,  1864, 
for  two  hundred  thousand,  its  quota  was  eleven  men. 
The  twenty  men  required  under  the  former  call  were 
furnished  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  six  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  town  was 
credited  with  a  surplus  of  eleven  men  under  the  calls 
of  1862,  it  was  released  from  furnishing  any  soldiers 
under  the  call  of  February,  1864.  As  the  bounties 
paid  to  volunteers  were  considerably  higher  at  the 
latter  date  than  at  the  former,  the  town  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Under  the  call  of  March  14,  1864,  for  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  quota  of  the  town  of  Harrison  was 
thirteen  men.  The  town  procured  this  number  of 
volunteers  at  the  expense  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  man,  or  three  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars 
altogether.  As  it  then  appeared  likely  that  a  further 
call  for  troops  would  soon  follow,  the  Union 
Defense  Committee,  seeing  that  the  price  of  volun- 
teers was  advancing,  obtained  fifteen  men  in  addition 
to  those  just  mentioned,  at  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  apiece,  or  for  a  total  of  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  wisdom  of  this  action  was  soon  apparent.  A 
call  for  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  was  issued  on 
July  18,  1864,  and  to  Harrison  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  raising  thirty  men.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  town  to  procure  fifteen  men,  in  addition  to 
those  already  obtainod,  and  this  was  done  at  an  ex- 
pensa  of  $12,409.75. 

Under  the  call  of  December  19,  1864,  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  the  quota  of  Harrison  was  seven- 
teen, and  was  filled  at  an  expense  of  $7!H7.1>8. 
This  was  the  last  call  for  troops  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 


A  list  of  the  soldiers  credited  to  the  town  of  Harri- 
son during  the  Civil  War,  and  of  residents  of  the  town 
who  enlisted  and  were  credited  elsewhere,  was  pre- 
pared in  1865  by  John  Field,  the  town  clerk,  for  the 
State  Bureau  of  Military  Statistics.  The  list  contains 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  soldiers, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  men  belonging  to  Harrison  who 
enlisted  outside  of  New  York.  Of  the  remainder 
thirty-one  are  set  down  as  being  residents  of  the  town . 
Doubtless  the  list  omits  quite  a  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Harrison  who  became  soldiers,  but  it  is  more  nearly 
complete  than  anything  that  could  now  be  obtained, 
and  accordingly  the  names  and  records  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  that  appear  in  it  are  appended.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  but  one  man  from  Harrison 
is  chronicled  as  having  met  his  death  from  a  bullet 
wound.  This  person  was  John  Lea  Brown,  a  colored 
man  belonging  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  In- 
fantry, who  was  killed  by  a  niinie  ball,  at  Deep  Bot- 
tom, Va.,  in  1864.  Quite  a  number  of  others,  how- 
ever, were  discharged  from  service  on  account  of 
disability. 

BES1DKNTS   OF   THE   TOWN   OF   HABR1SON    WHO    WEBK   SOID1EBS  CUBING 
THE  CIVIL  WAB  AM)  TIIEIB  BECOBDS. 

Joseph  Brooks,  farmer,  enlisted  August  30,  1MB,  for  three  years  in  Com. 
pany  E,  One  Humlrcil  and  Thirty-fifth  New  York  Infantry,  after- 
wards Sixtli  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  rank,  private. 

Stephen  I).  Rurger,  carpenter,  enlisted  August  30,  1862,  for  three  years 
in  Company  K,  Sixth  New  Y'ork  Heavy  Artillery ;  mustered  out 
June  28,  1865,  at  Petersburg  ;  rank,  sergeant. 

Francis  M.  Burger,  farmer,  enlisted  Septemlier  17,  1862,  for  three  years 
in  Kirst  M.  Rifles;  mustered  out  June  12,  186%  at  Kichmoud,  Va. ; 
••■auk,  private. 

George  Burger,  farmer,  enlisted  Septemlier  22,  1862,  for  three  years  in 
Company  K,  First  M.  Rifles;  mustered  out  Juue  12,  1865,  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  rank,  private. 

Joseph  E.  Bird,  carpenter,  enlisted  October,  1S6H,  for  three  yearn  in 
Fifth  New  Jersey  Battery  ;  mustered  out  June,  1865  ;  rank,  pri- 
vate. 

John  Banker,  clerk,  enlisted  September  1,  1861,  for  three  years  in  Com- 
pany C,  Forty  ninth  New  York  Infantry  ;  mustered  out  October  8, 
1864,  in  New  York  ;  nink,  private 

David  Barker,  laborer,  enlisted  September  27,  18(3,  for  three  years  in 
Company  E,  Eleventh  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  musteied  out 
October  2,  1865,  at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  rank,  private. 

William  Combs,  laborer,  enlisted  for  three  years  in  Company  I.,  Ira 
Harris  Cavalry  ;  mustered  out  November  25,  186:!,  by  reason  of  such 
an  injury  on  the  skull  as  to  produce  epilepsy  ;  rank,  private. 

Samuel  B.  Farrington,  laborer,  enlisted  August  .'«>,  1862,  in  Company  E, 
Sixtli  New  York  Heavy  Artillery;  discharged  June  27,  1865;  wa 
wounded  in  the  foot  at  Travilion's  Station  ;  rank,  private. 

Robert  Farrington,  lalwrer,  enlisted  August  3u,  1862,  for  three  years  ill 
Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery;  discharged  May  26,  18tl5,  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  by  reason  of  disability  ;  rank,  private. 

Joseph  Flanagan,  laborer,  enlisted  September  6,  1862.  for  thn-c  years 
in  Company  B,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  rank,  private. 

David  ti.  Fisher,  laborer,  enlisted  July  10,  1861,  for  two  years  in  Com 
pany  A,  Twenty  seventh  New  York  Infantry  ;  discharged  July  12, 
1862,  on  account  of  physical  disability  ;  rank,  private. 

Daniel  Farrington,  shoemaker,  enlisted  July,  1861,  for  three  years  In 
Company  E,  Twenty-seventh  New  Y'ork  Infantry;  rank,  private. 

Solomon  Gilchrist,  farmer,  enlisted  December  2.  1803,  for  three  years  in 
Company  A. One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  New  York  Infantry;  must- 
ered out  October  7,  1865,  at  New  Orleans  ;  rank,  corporal. 

Joseph  Haviland,  enlisted  August,  1802. 

Nehemiah  Harris,  farmer,  enlisted  August  3n,  1862,  for  three  years  in 
Company  E,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  rank,  private. 

\\  ill  nun  Hi'  k-.  I. la.  ksiuith,  enlisb  .1  Vugusl  I8B2,  Km  three  fMM  in 
Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  rank,  private. 
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Hezekiah  Harris,  farmer,  enlisted  September  17,  1862,  for  three  years  in 

Company  A,  First  M.  Rilles  ;  rank,  corporal. 
James  Henry  Hopper,  farmer,  enlisted  September  1,  1861,  for  three  years 

in  Company  C,  Forty  ninth  Infantry;  discharged  February  15,  1863, 

at  White  Oaks,  Va.,  by  reason  of  disability  ;  rank,  private. 
John  J.  Horton,  farmer,  enlisied  September  2,  1801,  for  three  years  in 

Company  C.  Forty-ninth  Infantry  ;  discharged  January  G,  18G:i,  by 

reason  of  disability  ;  rank,  private. 
William  Purdy,  laborer,  enlisted  September  24,  18G:i,  for  three  years  in 

Company  E,  Twentieth  Regiment ;  discharged  October  7,  1865,  at 

New  Orleans,  La.;  rank,  private. 
Ge  rge  Washington  Piatt,  farmer,  enlisted  September  2,  1861,  for  three 

years  in  Company  C,  Forty  ninth  New  York  Infantry  ;  discharged 

February  11,  18G2,  at  Camp  Griffin,  on  account  of  disability  ;  rank, 

corporal. 

William  Peppard,  laborer,  enlisted  in  One  Hundred  and  Second  New 
York  Infantry  ;  rank,  private. 

Robert  Allen  Robertson,  laborer,  eidisted  for  three  years  in  the  Twentieth 
New  York  Infantry  ;  rank,  private. 

Thomas  G.  Sutton,  farmer,  enlisted  May  4,  1864,  for  three  years,  as  pri- 
vate, in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Infantry;  mustered  out 
June  21,  1865  ;  attained  the  rank  of  corporal. 

Philip  Spencer,  enlisted  September  23,  1863,  for  three  years  in  Secoud 
Battery;  rank,  private. 

James  Sterry,  mechanic,  enlisted  September  1,  T861,  for  three  years  in 
Company  C,  Forty-ninth  Regiment;  rank  attained,  sergeant. 

William  M.  Shelley,  laborer,  enlisted  September  2,  1861,  for  three  years 
in  Company  C,  Forty-ninth  Regiment  ;  mustered  out  June  27,  1865, 
at  Washington  ;  rank,  corporal. 

Jerome  Weeks,  farmer,  enlisted  August  8,  1862,  for  three  years  in 
Company  1!,  Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  ;  rank,  private. 

George  Weeks,  laborer,  enlisted  in  August,  18G2,  for  three  years  in  Com- 
pany G,  First  New  York  Cavalry;  died  October  3,  1862,  at  Suffolk, 
Va.,  of  typhoid  fever;  rank,  private. 

Matthew  Wallac  e,  farmer,  entered  Company  L,  Ira  Harris  Cavalry,  for 
three  years. 

Henry  T.  Wesley,  laborer,  mustered  December  10,  1861,  into  Ninety-fifth 
New  York  Infantry,  Company  K  ;  mustered  out  July  16,  18G5,  and 
fell  overboard  from  a  ferry-boat  on  his  way  home  and  was  drowned. 

Residents  of  Harrison  who  enlisted  outside  of  New 
York  and  were  not  credited  to  the  town  of  Harrison 
in  the  filling  of  its  quotas.    All  were  colored  men, — 

Benjamin  Barker,  laborer,  enlisted  September  27,  1863,  for  three  years 
in  Company  E,  Fourteenth  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery  ;  mus- 
tered out  October  2,  1865;  rank,  corporal. 

Thomas  L.  Browu,  enlisted  December  27,  1863,  for  three  years  in  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  mustered  out  June  21, 
1865,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.;  rank,  private. 

John  Lea  Brow  n,  enlisted  December  27,  1863,  for  three  years  in  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty  ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  killed  by  iniuie  bul- 
let at  Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  October  26,  1864  ;  rank,  private. 

Joseph  Griffon,  laborer,  enlisted  September  zl,  1863,  for  three  years  in 
Company  E,  Fourteenth  Rhode  Island  Infantry;  mustered  out  Oc- 
tober 2,  1865,  at  New  Orleaus  ;  rank,  private. 

William  Glasco,  laborer,  enlisted  December  26,  1864,  for  three  years  in 
the  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  rank,  private. 

Thomas  Gregory,  laborer,  enlisted  December  24,  1863,  for  three  years  in 
Company  C,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  mustered  out  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  Septembers,  1865;  rank,  private. 

William  Henry  Halstead,  laborer,  enlisted  December,  1863,  for  three 
yean  in  Company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  mustered 
out  November,  1865  ;  rauk,  private. 

Edward  Hail,  entered  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  rank,  pri- 
vate. 

Robert  Mitchell,  entered  Company  U,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infan- 
try ;  rank,  private. 

John  Purdy,  farmer,  enlisted  December  ;6,  1863,  in  Company  D, 
Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry;  discharged  February  26,  1865, 
near  Chapin's  Farm  Va.,  by  reason  of  disability;  rank,  private. 

Horace  Seymour,  farmer,  enlisted  December  8,  1863,  for  three  years  in 
Company  11,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infantry  ;  mustered  out  Oc- 
tober 24,  I860,  at  Brownsville,  Tex.;  rauk,  private. 

Solomon  Tierce,  masou,  enlisted  December  8,  1863,  for  three  years  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Connecticut  Infautry  ;  mustered  out  in 
November,  1865  ;  rank,  private. 


Simeon  Anderson  Tierce,  laborer,  enlisted  September  26,  1863,  for  three 
years  in  Fourteenth  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery;  died  July  7, 
1864,  in  service,  of  typhoid  fever;  rank,  sergeant. 

Jacob  Williams,  farmer,  enlisted  April  7,  1863,  for  three  years  in  Com- 
pany F,  Fifty -fourth  Massachusetts  Infantry  ;  mustered  out  August 
20,  1865,  at  Boston,  Mass.;  rank,  private. 

Officers  of  the  Town  of  Harrison. — The  first 
election  ot  officers  for  the  town  of  Harrison  was  held 
April  5,  1774,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

"Major  Thomas  Thomas,  supervisor;  Win.  Miller,  clerk;  Wilsey 
Dusinberry,  constable  and  collector;  Stephen  Fields  and  Job  Hadden 
Jr.,  assessors;  Samuel  Uaviland,  William  Anderson,  Thomas  Vail,  Alex- 
ander Hains,  Job  Hadden  and  Samuel  Purdy,  highway  masters  ;  Thomas 
Park,  pounder;  Samuel  Uaviland  and  Thomas  Park,  fence  and  damage 
viewers.       ,  " 

Samuel  Haviland  was  elected  supervisor  in  1775 
and  177G,  and  William  Miller  town  clerk  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  no  further  elections  until  1783. 
Since  that  time  the  supervisors  and  town  clerks  have 
heen  as  follows : 

Supervisors. 


1783. 
1784. 
1791. 
1793. 
1801. 
1802. 
1805. 
1808. 
1810. 
1828. 
1836. 
1837. 
1840. 
1841. 


Isaiah  Maynard. 
William  Miller. 
Joseph  Carpenter. 
William  Vail. 
Thomas  Carpenter. 
William  Vail. 
Thomas  Halstead. 
Simeon  Tyler. 
Thomas  Halsted. 
Jeremiah  Anderson. 
William  M.  Cromwell.1 
William  II.  Purdy. 
Joseph  H.  Anderson. 
Thomas  C.  Fields. 


1847. 
1850. 
1852. 
1853. 
1857. 
1858. 
1863. 
18G4. 
1875. 
1876. 
1878. 
1883. 
1884. 


James  D.  Merritt. 
David  P.  Halsted. 
John  Palmer. 
Daniel  W.  Gray. 
Edward  Willets. 
Samuel  Hopper. 
Daniel  W.  Gray. 
Edward  Willets. 
Daniel  W.  Gray. 
Edward  Willets. 
George  T.  Burling. 
Daniel  W.  Gray. 
George  T.  Burling. 


Town 

Clerks. 

1783. 

Stephen  Field. 

1847. 

William  A ,  i  In  unwell. 

1788. 

William  Miller. 

1856. 

Jonathan  Purdy. 

1791. 

William  Vail. 

18G0. 

William  II  Dusinberry. 

1793. 

Thomas  Carpenter. 

1863. 

William  Cross. 

1801. 

Simeon  Tyler. 

1864. 

John  Fi>  J. 

1802. 

'I'll. unas  Carpenter. 

1866. 

Albert  Sutton. 

1818. 

John  Carpenter. 

1868. 

Charles  C.  Haviland. 

183G. 

James  D.  Merritt. 

1869. 

Albert  Sutton. 

1839. 

Seymour  Bouton. 

1872. 

Charles  C.  Haviland. 

1841. 

Caleb  Sauds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

ELLWOOD  BURDSALL. 

Mr.  Burdsall  was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
July  18,  1814.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
English  settlers  of  this  country.  Those  on  his  father's 
side  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  while 
those  of  the  mother  were  Presbyterians.  His  mater- 
nal grandfather  served  in  the  army  during  the  Revo- 

1  Jeremiah  Anderson  was  elected  supervisor  in  1836,  but  refused  to 
bene,  and  Cromwell  was  elected  at  a  special  meeting  in  his  stead 
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lutionary  War,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Monmouth.  For  three  years  he  was 
confined  by  the  British  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
''Old  Sugar  House"  and  the  different  prison-ships. 

After  receiving  a  common-school  education,  such 
as  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  afforded,  Mr- 
BurdsaU,  whose  father  had  died  in  1823,  when  he  was 
hut  nine  years  of  age,  left  his  native  place  and  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  at  Philadelphia  in  1829.  In 
1835  he  journeyed  to  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  he  erected  a  number  of  dwellings 
and  warehouses.  In  1837  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Appalachicola.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  prevailed  for 
some  time  with  unusual  fatality.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants became  panic-stricken  and  fled  from  the 
city,  among  the  fugitives  being  all  the  members  of 
the  government  except  the  city  treasurer,  a  Mr. 
Boot,  and  Mr.  BurdsaU.  The  latter  organized  a  hos- 
pital outside  the  town,  and,  with  the  aid  of  other 
courageous  men,  gathered  the  sick  together  and  placed 
them  in  the  wards,  where  he  attended  them  more  or 
less  frequently  daily.  For  nearly  two  months  the 
fever  continued  to  rage,  little  husiness  being  trans- 
acted during  the  time,  and  the  dead  being  huried 
without  funerals. 

Mr.  BurdsaU  remained  in  Florida  till  1844,  when 
he  left  that  State  for  New  York.  He  then  associated 
himself  with  William  E.  Ward,  and  they  founded  the 
bolt  manufacturing  business  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
The  original  name  of  the  firm  was  BurdsaU  &  Ward, 
which  was  changed  to  Russell,  BurdsaU  &  Ward 
upon  the  addition  to  it  of  Isaac  D.  Russell.  The  firm 
retains  the  latter  name  at  the  present  time  and  has 
been  successfully  managed  under  it  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

In  1851  Mr.  BurdsaU  married  Miss  Hannah  G. 
Saviland,  a  daughter  of  John  Haviland,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Harrison.  In  1854  he 
built  his  present  residence  in  Harrison. 

At  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Port  Chester,  Mr.  BurdsaU  was  elected  president  and 
has  been  re-elected  annually.  The  bank  has  never 
passed  a  dividend. 

Mr.  BurdsaU  was  elected  in  1863  a  manager  of 
Swarthmore  College,  an  institution  under  the  care  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  near  Philadelphia,  which 
position  he  resigned  ten  years  later.  Since  1807  he 
has  been  a  manager  of  Chappaqua  Mountain  Insti- 
tute, near  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
which  is  also  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  is  interested  in  a  number  of  other  enterprises, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home, 
and  others  located  elsewhere.  His  influence  is  widely 
felt  in  social  and  business  circles  throughout  the 
county,  and  especially  among  the  "  Friends,"  of 
which  Society  he  is  a  prominent  member. 


CHAPTER  X  V  I. 

EAST  CHESTER. 
BY  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  COFFEY,  M.A. 

Situation. — The  township  of  East  Chester,  at  first 
styled  "Hutchinson's,"  is  divided  oii-its  eastern  bor- 
der from  the  towns  of  Pelham  and  New  Rochelle  by 
Hutchinson  River  and  East  Chester  Creek,  and  on 
its  western  border  from  the  town  of  Yonkers  by  the 
Bronx  River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
town  of  Scarsdale,  and  on  the  south  by  the  town  of 
Westchester  and  Black  Dog  Brook.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  long.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  some  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  White  Plains,  the  county- 
seat  of  Westchester  County,  and  at  its  southern  limit 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York 
City.  The  town  varies  in  width  from  one  mile  to 
two  and  three-sixteenths.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  ridges  and  valleys  extending  north  and  south. 
The  soil  is  varied,  a  marked  feature  being  the  large 
quantities  of  stone  which  abound  in  it.  President 
Washington,  passing  through  East  Chester  in  1790, 
describes  it  as  "  very  rough  and  stoney," — "  immensely 
stoney."  The  streams  already  mentioned  and  some 
smaller  ones,  as  Rattlesnake  Brook  and  Ann  Book 
Brook,  contribute  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
town.  At  the  southeast  corner  the  bay,  into  which 
the  creek  empties,  bears  also  the  name  East  Ches- 
ter. Goose  Island,  the  very  small  island  which  pro- 
jects, as  it  were,  out  of  the  water,  and  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  attractive  scenery  of  the  locality  known 
often  as  Pelham  Bridge,  is  part  of  this  town  There 
appears  to  be  a  reference  to  this  island  in  the  town 
minutes  of  March  1,  1679. 

Settlement.— The  settlement  of  this  town  took 
place  in  1664,  by  the  immigration  from  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  of  ten  of  its  families,  which,  within  a 
year  or  two,  were  joined  by  others,  making  the  fami- 
lies of  the  original  colony  in  all  twenty-six.  The 
adventure  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell,  a  fellow-townsman,  who,  some  years 
before,  had  purchased  the  land  from  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  But  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  an  im- 
pelling motive  in  seeking  in  this  direction  their  new 
home  was  the  further  practical  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  "  Colony  of  Connecticut  "  over  the  territory 
as  far  "  south  "  as  "the  sea,"  which  included  West- 
chester County.  This  claim  had  already  been  made 
in  the  settlement  of  Westchester  town,  and  Thomas 
I'ell  was  in  each  case  the  moving  spirit.  The  colo- 
nists of  East  Chester,  however,  so  soon  as  they  realized 
their  position,  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure  them- 
selves beyond  question  in  their  rights  and  property, 
and  this  they  did,  first  by  conciliating  with  acceptable 
payments  the  natives  and  then  by  obtaining  from 
the  Royal  Governor  of  New  York,  Richard  Nichols,  a 
patent  which  confirmed  and  granted  unto  them,  in 
definite  form  and  bounds,  their  "  plantation."  In  this 
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State  paper  the  town  is  said  to  be  " commonly  called 
a  nd  known  by  ye  name  of  ten  farms  or  East  Chester," 
by  which  latter  name  it  is  further  ordered  henceforth 
to  be  "  distinguished."  The  patentees  in  this  import- 
ant document  were  Philip  Pinekney,  James  Eustis 
and  William  Haideu,  who  very  shortly  after  in  due 
form  passed  over  the  grant  unto  themselves  and  the 
following,  their  associates :  John  Hoitte,  Richard 
Shute,  David  Osborne,  Samuel 
Drake,  John  Embury,  John 
Jackson,  Moses  Jackson  and 
Moses  Hoit.  This  paper  also 
evidently  serves  the  further 
purpose  of  assigning  also  equal 
rights  in  the  patent  to  the  fol- 
lowing more  recent  settlers, 
who  joined  with  those  already 
mentioned  in  an  agreement 
bearing  date  1665  :  Thomas 
Shute,  Nathaniel  Tompkins, 
Joseph  Joans,  Daniel  Goodwin, 
William  Squire,  John  Goding, 
John  A.  Pinkney,  Samuel  God- 
win, Richard  Headley,  Henry 
Fowler,  John  Drake,  John 
Clarke,  Nathaniel  White.1 

The  covenant  here  referred 
to  covered  the  varied  interests 
of  the  settlers.  A  few  of  the 
points  in  it,  which  are  in  all 
twenty-seven,  are  presented, — 

"7.  That  non  exed  the  quantety  of  15 
akres  untell  all  have  that  quantity. 

"  9.  That  every  man  build  and  inhabet 
on  his  home  lot  before  the  next  winter. 

"  8.  That  every  man  hath  that  meado 
that  is  most  convaniant  for  him. 

"21.  That  Jonc  day  every  spring  |be  im- 
proved for  the  deetroieng  of  rattellsnacks. 

"26.  If  any  mans  meado  or  upland  be 
worse  in  quality  that  be  consedered  in 
quantity." 

The  selection  of  land  and 
meadow  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  each  man  almost  im- 
mediately after  these  determi- 
nations, and  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  the  land  thus  chosen 
soon  followed.  Several  divisions 
of  the  remaining  land,  in  course 
of  time,  as  in  1672  and  in  1682, 
took  place.2  The  official  record 
of  these  important  transactions, 

it  is  evident  from  the  town  books,  was  not  made  until 
a  much  later  date. 

In  1729  a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  find 
out  the  common  or  undivided  land  of  this  "  old  patent 
of  East  Chester,"  and  to  lay  out  the  same  to  every 


1  Town  Minutes,  p.  75. 

2  Town  Minutes,  pp.  5  anil  11,  1st  vol. 


man  according  to  privilege  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  ordered  that  "  every  lot  of  hind  "  should  Ik; 
"bounded  as  the  same  was  fust  laid  out,  although  it 
may  contain  or  comprehend  more  or  less  acres  than 
it  was  granted  or  laid  out  for." 

In  1704  John  Drake,  Henry  Fowler,  Joseph  Drake, 
Edmund  Ward  ami  Jeremiah  Fowler  are  authorized 
to  act  for  the  freeholders  of  the  town,  with  Colonel 


Peartree,  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  and  Mr.  Van  Home 
(Mr.  funhorn),  in  procuring  a  patent  for  "all  the 
lands  without  the  northeast  line,"  without  and 
within — that  is  to  say,  all  the  lands.  This  patent  was 
granted,  but  not  issued  until  1708.  In  1715  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds,  to  pay  the  necessary  charges,  was  levied 
by  rate  upon  the  freeholders  according  to  each  man's 
privilege  or  interest  in  it,  which  amount  being  raised, 
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it  is  determined  at  a  town-meeting  that  Justis  Noah 
Barton  and  Robert  Sneadon,  Treasurer  of  East  Ches- 
ter, "should  go  down  to  New  York  to  make  up  ye  | 
accu  of  ye  town  with  ye  Yorkers  in  pardnership  with 
us,  and  also  ye  acc"  of  ye  lawyers."1  The  delivery  of 
the  patent  to  the  freeholders  was  not  made  until  1729, 
when,  in  view  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest  line  between  the  old  and  new  patents,  the 
freeholders  agreed  "  that  whereas  there  is  a  certain 
Chestnut-tree  and  the  Stump  of  another  Chestnut- 
tree  by  a  rock,  4  feet  high,  which  stands  by  the  road 
that  goes  by  the  White  Plains  by  James  Morgan's 
field,"  which  is  adjudged  to  be  in  the  line  aforesaid, 
that  the  said  line  shall  begin  at  said  tree  and  so  run 
northeast  to  Hutchinson's  River,  and  from  the  said 
tree  to  run  a  straight  line  to  the  rock  marked  with 
the  letter  p,  near  unto  Moses  Hunt's  house,  which  is 
to  be  forever  deemed  the  partition  line  between  the 
old  and  new  Patents  of  East  Chester,  or  Long  Reach, 
commonly  so  called.2 

In  the  following  spring  it  was  determined  that  the 
land  of  this  second  patent  be  laid  out  at  eight  shil- 
lings per  acre  to  those  persons  that  have  debts  due  on 
said  new  patent  for  services  that  they  have  therein 
done.  A  special  meeting,  however,  had  to  be  held  in 
the  month  of  June  to  levy  a  rate  "by  proportion  to 
sink  ye  quit-rents  due  on  the  said  new  Patient  to  this 
present  year  and  also  to  discharge  ye  money  that  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler  Senr,  is  arrested  for,  with  the  charges 
thereby  acrued." 

In  February,  1731,  John  Ward,  Roger  Barton,  Ed- 
ward Ward,  Nehemiah  Palmer  and  Joseph  Fowler 
were  appointed  a  committee,  with  the  assignees,  one 
of  whom  was  Captain  John  Drake  and  another,  in  all 
likelihood,  Henry  Fowler,  to  lay  out  the  land  of  this 
patent  and  to  make  such  prudent  rules  and  orders  as 
shall  seem  fit.  Some  years,  however,  elapsed  before 
the  difficulties  which  arose  in  obtaining  this  patent 
disappeared.  One  unfortunate  suit-at-law  at  least, 
besides  that  against  Henry  Fowler,  viz.,  Moses  Fowler 
r.i.  John  Hewstis,  was  caused  by  these  complications. 

Settlement  nearTt/gkahoe.— Upon  the  opening 
of  the  marble  quarries  near  the  Bronx,  just  above 
Bompo's  Bridge,  now  Tuekahoe  Station,  on  the  Har- 
lem Railroad,  a  large  number  of  small  homes  for  the 
workmen  were  erected,  and  a  sensible  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  town  is  visible,  and  this  influx  and 
addition  of  houses  went  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  several  villages  of  Waverley,  Lakeville,  Sebasto- 
pol  have  sprung  up. 

Settlement  ok  Mt.  Vernon. — But  the  most  im- 

portant  sul)sei|uent  event  in  the  development  of  the 
town  occurred  in  the  settlements  in  the  southeast 
part  of  it  La  the  year  1851.  It  would  seem  that  the 
exorbitant  rents  which  were  asked  at  the  time  in  the 
Oity  of  New  York,  for  dwellings  of  even  moderate  ac- 


i  Town  mnnm.  vni.  u.,  1717. 

I  Town  Mimitus  Vol  iii  ,  p  It, 


eommodation,  drove  to  combined  movements,  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  somewhere  within  forty  minutes' 
ride  by  rail  from  the  business  quarters.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  New 
York  Industrial  Home  Association,  No.  1,"  and  set 
up  as  qualifications  for  membership  good  moral  char- 
acter, industrious  habits  and  desire  to  promote  the 
common  purpose, — protection  against  the  unjust  power 
and  influence  of  capital  and  against  land  monopoly 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  poverty.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  founder  of  this  project  and  the  largest 
contributor  to  its  success  was  a  tailor  in  the  city  by 
the  name  of  Stevens,  who  afterwards  became  a  man 
of  much  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  town-  It 
must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Honorable  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Association  and  gave  it  his  best 
support.  Within  six  months  the  required  number  of 
members,  one  thousand,  was  obtained  and  the  land 
secured. 

Of  the  one  hundred  farms  offered,  five  in  the  town 
of  East  Chester,  belonging  severally  to  Colonel  John 
R.  Hayward,  Sylvanus  l'urdv,  Andrew  Purdy  and  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Andrew  Oscar,  and  containing 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  one-half  acres,  were 
deemed  the  most  suitable.3  The  name  first  given  to 
the  place  was  Montieello,  but  for  post-office  reasons 
that  of  Mount  Vernon  was  afterwards  chosen. 

The  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
in  the  welfare  of  the  town  was  soon  felt.  This  ap- 
pears in  a  protest  forwarded  in  1851,  by  the  Associa- 
tion, to  the  Commissioners  of  Land,  against  granting 
to  John  Schuyler,  of  Pelham.  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing a  dock  out  from  his  land  into  East  Chester 
Creek.  The  Association  met  during  the  year,  receiv- 
ing its  dues,  giving  orders  for  the  payments  for  the 
land,  for  surveys  of  it  and  plans  for  laying  it  out,  for 
contracts  for  the  grading  of  the  avenues  and  streets; 
also  arranging  for  the  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  one  thousand  quarter-acre  lots  into  which 
the  village  was  divided.  A  depot  was  also  erected 
and  given  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company. 
Four  school-lots  of  half  an  acre  each  were  set  apart 
for  eventual  use.  On  the  third  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber a  Jubilee  over  the  success  of  the  movement  was 
observed  in  the  new  village.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber the  president,  John  Stevens,  reported  that  fifty- 
six  or  fifty-eight  houses  were  building,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August,  18">2,  the  Executive  committee  declared 
that  three  hundred  had  been  erected  or  were  under 
way.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  rapid  progress  was 
the  reversionary  clause  in  the  deeds  given,  which  re- 

>  It  is  said  thai  Mr.  Klwnpzcr  Hurling,  of  tht>  firm  of  Burling  A  Saeohi, 
having  been  applied  to  for  a  site  for  the  new  village,  consulted  Mr. 
Henry  Monroe,  who,  remeniliering  a  remark  of  liouvcriieur  Morris,  after 
the  settlement  of  Morrisania,  that  the  next  settlement  should  he  between 
the  two  railroads,  as  !>eiiig  a  desirable  location,  communicated  this  say- 
ing  to  Hurling  ;  and  so  Morris,  Monroe,  Hurling  and  Steven"  went  up  to 
see  the  place  offered,  which  wus  approved  by  the  committee  and  soon 
adopted  by  the  association. 
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quired  this  erection  within  three  years  or  a  forfeiture 
of  the  land.  This  provision  in  the  deed  undoubtedly 
was  not  legally  binding,  but  effected  the  purpose  for 
which  the  members  of  the  Association  freely  placed 
themselves  under  its  seeming  risks.  The  lots  not  im- 
proved, as  so  required,  were,  however,  in  a  few  years 
relieved  from  this  incumbrance  by  releases  freely 
given.  The  village  thus  settled  was,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1853,  incorporated,  having  at  the  time 
within  its  bounds  1370  inhabitants,  of  whom  564  were 
parents,  623  children  and  the  remainder  unmarried 
adults  and  apprentices. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  petitioners  to 
the  court  in  this  action :  Thomas  Jones,  Stephen 
Bogart,  John  B.  Brennan,  Enoch  Douglass,  Amzi 
Hill,  Henry  Biggins,  John  Davolls  and  William  Wis- 
dom, only  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Douglass,  resides  in  the 
neighborhood.  Stephen  Bogart  was  elected  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  village,  and  the  following  citizens  have 
since  held  the  position  :  Joseph  S.  Gregory,  M.D., 
Thomas  Jones,  Cornelius  Cooper,  Richard  Atkinson, 
George  L.  Baxter,  John  B.  Brennan,  John  Stevens, 
David  Quackenbush,  William  H.  Pemberton,  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Azro  Fowler,  George  R.  Crawford, 
Henry  Huss,  John  Van  Santvoord,  William  J. 
Collins,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Jared  Sandford. 
Contemporary  with  the  settlement  just  described  was 
that  of  West  Mount  Vernon,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Teutonic  Homestead  Association,  which  was 
composed  mainly  of  Germans,  five  hundred  in 
number,  who  purchased  131T$$ff  acres,  and  rapidly 
established  themselves  in  the  town.  The  land  settled 
lays  between  the  Bronx  River  and  the  road  formerly 
called  Road  to  Bedford  and  Vermont  and  the  Mile 
Square  Road  as  it  nears  Hunt's  Bridge.  Several  other 
appropriations  of  land  adjoining  these  villages,  made 
in  consequence  of  their  success,  as  East  and  Central 
Mount  Vernon,  Washingtonville,  Fleetwood  and 
Chester  Hill,  have  also  added  to  the  growth  of  the 
town,  though  more  slowly  and  less  perceptibly,  but 
pointing  out  some  of  the  best  sites  in  it. 

West  Mount  Vernon  and  Central  Mount  Vernon 
were  incorporated  as  one  village  in  1869,  with  Christ- 
ian Ross  as  the  first  president,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  his  successors:  Joseph  Bellesheim,  Hor- 
ace Loomis  and  John  Van  Santvoord.  During  the 
term  of  office  of  the  last-named,  West  Mount  Vernon 
was,  by  an  act-of  the  Legislature,  united  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  concurrence  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  citizens 
of  each  village  first  being  had.  This  took  place  in 
1878.  In  the  same  manner  an  adjoining  portion  of  the 
town,  called  East  Mount  Vernon,  had  been  at  an  earlier 
date  annexed  to  the  original  village  of  Mount  Vernon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Clerks  of  the  two 
Incorporations  : 

West  Mt.  Vernon. — Isaac  A.  Farrington,  John  Zillig, 
H.  C.  Bissell. 

Mt.  Vernon. — P.  L.  McClellan,  W.  P.  Sleight,  Chas. 
T.  Hathaway,  George  Stevens,  James  H.  Jenkins. 


It  is  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  this  vil- 
lage that  its  improvement  was  from  the  first  a  matter 
of  ardent  consideration  with  its  inhabitants.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  the  original  intention  of 
these  settlements — home  ownership — has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  been  for  a  long  time  entirely 
ignored. 

Indians. — This  town  was  no  doubt  more  a  hunt- 
ing-ground of  the  Indians  than  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. Wigwams,  indeed,  are  found  indicated  far  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aqueanounck,  or  Hutchinson's 
River,  but  the  marks  are  not  of  permanent  occupation. 
The  territory,  however,  is  full  of  the  accessories  of  the 
chase,  which  have  in  these  later  years  come  to  the 
surface.  The  tribes  identified  with  this  immediate 
region  are  the  Sewanoys  and  Weckquaesgeeks,  the 
former  of  whom  had  their  abodes  nearer  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  latter  along  the  shores  of  Hudson 
River.  In  the  Indian  deeds  of  the  town  occur  the 
names  of  Woriatapus,  Ann  Hook  (whose  earlier  name 
was  Wampage),  Porrige  (or  Hopescoe),  Gramatan, 
Pathune,  Sagamore  and  Elias. 

The  aborigines  were  sometimes  found  dangerous 
neighbors.  As  early  as  1675  it  was  deemed  a  wise 
precaution  by  Pinkney,  Haiden  and  their  fellow-set- 
tlers to  build  a  fort  for  defense  against  possible  as- 
sault. This  was  at  the  time  when  Deerfield  and  other 
villages  in  Massachusetts  had  been  attacked,  and  there 
was  fear  that  the  ill-will  had  become  general.  The 
Indians  appear  to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  up  to 
a  late  period,  and  in  the  War  of  theRevolution  tohave 
taken  sides  with  the  colonists. 

CHURCHES. 

The  original  settlers  of  East  Chester  seem  without 
delay  to  have  endeavored  to  make  provision  for  their 
spiritual  interests.  In  the  nineteenth  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  among  them  in  1665  they  resolved  to 
"give  new  encouragement  to  Mr.  Brewster  each  other 
week  to  give  us  a  word  of  exhortation,  and  that  when 
we  are  settled  we  meet  together  every  other  week  one 
hour,  to  talk  of  the  best  things."  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Brewster,  here  referred  to,  was  serving  at  the  time  at 
Westchester,  who  thereupon  took  charge  of  the  relig- 
ious welfare  of  East  Chester  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Fogge,  the  Rev.  Warham  Mather  and  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones  next  ministered  in  this  town.  In 
1692  it  was  determined  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which, 
however,  was  not  fully  accomplished  until  1700,  at 
which  time  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan 
were  secured.  The  consent  to  his  induction  was  Bought 
from  the  Governor,  but  refused,  upon  which  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  town  from  the  Parish,  in  which  it  had  been 
combined  with  Westchester,  Pelham,  Ybnkers  and  New 
Rochelle,  by  an  Act  in  1693.  The  request  was  an- 
swered by  an  Act  establishing  East  Chester  as  an  inde- 
pendent religious  state  organization,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  "  the  Parish  of  East  Chester,  in  the  County 
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of  West  Chester."  This  Act,  however,  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Home  government,  for  reasons  offered 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  was  disallowed. 1  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  this  time  the  support  of  the.se  ministries  was  paid 
by  voluntary  offerings,  an  attempt  in  1G74  to  impose 
a  rate  being  resisted.  The  following  from  the  town 
minutes  illustrate  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  subject  of  obtaining  religious  advantages  :  In  Ju- 
ly, 1674,  a  resolution  was  passed  "  .  .  .  by  reason 
we  hear  that  Mr.  Fogge  did  express  himself  to  be  de- 
sirous and  also  willing  to  live  and  settle  among  us  in 
East  Chester,  in  consideration  whereof  we  are  willing 
to  manifest  our  acceptance  to  embrace  his  good  com- 
pany, and  shall  provide  for  his  present  comfort  and 
likewise  for  his  future  livelihood."  In  1677  a  house 
and  land  and  forty  pounds  a  year  is  determined  upon 
for  a  minister  settling  in  the  town.  The  next  year 
twenty  pounds  is  subscribed  to  carry  on  Sabbath  day 
services,  by  the  following:  William  Haiden,  Richard 
Shute,  Nathaniel  and  John  Tompkins,  John  Pinck 
ney,  Richard  Headley,  Samuel  and  John  Drake,  Will 

Squier  and  Greay. 

In  1692  several  of  the  inhabitants  "promised  to 
conterybutc  unto  Samuel  Casting,  he  being  chosen  to 
Read  in  the  bibell  and  other  good  sermon-books,  and 
so  to  carion  the  Sabath  days  Exersises  as  according 
to  our  Honorabell  Col.  Heathcut's  order  unto  us. 
Henry  ffowler  promises  to  give  one  Bushell  of  good 
winter  wheat. 


6. 

d. 

(. 

d. 

0 

John    Pinckney,  five 

John  Clark  

2 

0 

pecks  of  Imlian  corn, 

4 

0 

William  Gray  

2 

0 

Thomas  Pinckney.  . 

.  :i 

0 

3 

0 

Isaac  Taylor  .  .  .  . 

2 

0 

Benjamin  Taylor  .  .  . 

2 

0 

John  Drake  

.  4 

0 

Thomas  Shute  .... 

4 

6 

The  order  here  referred  to  was  that  of  which 
Col.  Heathcote  writes  in  his  letter  in  1704  to  the 
Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  in 
which,  after  describing  the  demoralization  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  settlement  of  Westchester 
County,  he  says,  "  having  then  the  command  of  the 
militia,  I  sent  an  order  to  all  the  Captains  requiring 
them  to  call  their  men  under  arms  and  to  acquaint 
them  in  case  they  would  not  in  every  town  agree 
among  themselves  to  appoint  readers  and  pass  the 
Sabbath  in  the  best  manner  they  could  till  such  times 
as  they  could  be  better  provided,  that  they  should 
every  Sunday  call  their  companions  under  arms  and 
spend  the  day  in  exercise." 

The  meeting-house  erected  in  1700  for  divine  wor- 
ship is  described  as  a  frame  building,  twenty-eight 
fret  square  and  about  eighteen  feet  to  the  eaves,  the 
>i'lc*  ; i s  well  as  roof  being  shingled.  The  interior 
was  wainscoted  and  had  a  gallery. 

The  following  plan  of  the  sittings  and  the  names 


of  their  occupants  is  found 

in  the  Second 

Town  Minutes,  p.  34: 

"  Mr.  Justin  Pink. 

Henry  Fow  ler,  Sur. 

Richard  Shuto. 

John  Pink. 

Thomas  Shute. 

Moses  Hort,  Sn*. 

John  Shute. 

Moses  Hort,  Jnr. 

Mate"  Vollen. 

John  Lane. 

Robert  . 

John  Lankste. 

(The  north  side  below  to  this.) 

(East  to  this. 

Capt.  John  Drake. 

Isac  Taylor. 

 Drake. 

Isac  Lause. 

John  Tomkins. 

Edward  Hancok. 

Nathaniel  Tomkins. 

Thomas  Veall. 

Mr.  William  Chatcrton. 

Jeremia  Fowler. 

Isac  Odell. 

John  Gee. 

Joseph  Gee. 

(South  side  to  this.) 

(West  to  this.)  ' 

This  building  stood  on  the  "Green,"  and  the  site  is 
now  marked  as  between  the  two  locusts  which  are 
farthest  apart  in  the  row  of  trees  that  so  grace  this 
interesting  locality. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  seems  to  have  spent  some 
seven  or  eight  years  in  the  town.  At  the  time  of  his 
settlement  thirty  pounds  a  year  was  agreed  upon  for 
his  salary,  "  to  be  raised  upon  "  the  "  rateable  estates," 
and  a  house  and  home-lot  and  orchard  were  also  fur- 
nished him.  Rut  Mr.  Morgan,  not  liking  this  provi- 
sion, instead  of  the  house  and  land  offered,  twenty 
acres  were  granted,  him  with  a  twenty-five  pound 
privilege,  which  he  accepted,  a  portion  of  which  land 
afterwards  was  wanted  for  highway  purposes,  and  an 
equal  quantity  at  the  rear  of  his  estate  given  him  in 
exchange.  In  1701  the  town  provides  a  committee  to 
set  persons  to  work  for  the  use  and  service  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Morgan,  and  in  the  next  year  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  meadow  for  ten  years  is  voted  him.  In  1703 
an  obligation  for  a  year  is  ordered,  but  the  committee 
to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  payment  encounter 
difficulty  in  persuading  their  neighbors  to  contribute. 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  1708,  moved  into  New  England,  and 
in  1709  went  to  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  to  minister 
to  the  Dutch  Churches,  and  continued  there  at  least 
twenty-two  years.1 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  the  induc- 
tion, on  the  19th  of  November,  1702,  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bartow,  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  into  the  Rectorship  of 
the  combined  Parish  already  named,  was  eventually 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Morgan's  removal.  Here  was  a  case 
calling  for  forbearance,  and  yet  firmness.  The  build- 
ing used  for  worship  had  been  erected  at  public  ex- 
pense and  was  by  law  in  possession  of  the  Rector  of 
the  parish,  and  yet  Mr.  Bartow,  by  not  resisting  Mr. 
Morgan  in  the  use  of  it  ordinarily,  thought  his  own 
visits  would  be  the  more  welcome  and  his  claims  as 
the  reprcsentativeof  the  Established  Church  would  be 
more  calmly  weighed.    Of  course  at  first  the  amount 
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levied  was  regarded  as  objectionable,  but  it  was  soon 
seen  to  be  inconsiderable  by  the  side  of  what  was 
required  for  an  entire  support.  Passion,  which  was 
no  doubt  at  first  aroused,  subsided.  Mr.  Bartow,  in 
a  letter  of  May,  170.'!,  says:  "  East  Chester  used  many 
means  to  prevent  and  disturb  my  settlement,  but  all 
their  attempts  were  frustrated  by  my  Lord  Cornbury, 
and  now  they  begin  to  come  into  better  tempers, 
many  of  them,  having  left  their  minister,  are  joyned 
with  us,  nay,  the  minister  himself  talks  of  coming 
to  England  for  Episcopal  orders."  1 

In  a  petition  from  East  Chester  to  Governor  Corn- 
bury,  John  Drake,  Jos.  Drake  and  Win.  Chadderton, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  East  Chester,  say  : 
"  we  assure  your  Excellency  that  'tis  our 
earnest  desires  to  come  under  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established,  as  so  is  our  minister,  Mr. 
Morgan,  for  which  reason  we  are  desirous 
to  continue  him  amongst  us,"  etc.2 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  other 
indications  that  after  a  few  years  of  di- 
minishing dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
stituted order  of  things  and  increasing 
esteem  for  Mr.  Bartow,  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  placed  on  the  footing  in 
which  they  continued  till  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Bartow  was  succeeded  in  1727  in 
the  Rectorship  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Stand- 
ard, A.M.,  M.D.,  who  for  thirty-three 
years  faithfully  ministered  in  the  different 
congregations  of  his  extended  parish. 
At  first  he  resided  at  Westchester,  but 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  connection 
made  his  home  at  East  Chester,  opposite 
the  church.    He  died  in  1760. 

The  Rev.  John  Milner,  in  February, 
1761,  came  to  the  charge  of  the  Parish  of 
Westchester.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
County  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. His  ministrations  brought  together 
crowded  congregations.  The  administra- 
tions of  baptisms  were  large,  and  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of 
communicants  is  observed.  In  1764,  the  old  building 
being  much  decayed  and  in  winter  found  very  cold 
for  use,  the  foundation  of  a  new  church  was  laid.  Mr. 
Milner  resigning  and  removing  to  Virginia,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury,  in  December,  1766,  succeeded  him. 
The  erection  of  the  church  was  continued  until  it  was 
inclosed,  at  which  time  work  upon  it  was  suspended. 
Air.  Seabury  speajes  of  it  as  well  built,  the  truth  of 
which  remark  its  strength  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  attests.  The  services  of  the  church 
were  maintained  in  the  old  building  until  October, 
1776.  During  the  war  it  was  torn  down  and  con- 
sumed as  fuel  in  the  new  church,  then  in  use  as  a 

i  Hawk'sN.  Y.  MSS.,  vol.  i,  IS,  19,  20.  2  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  iii.  p.  928. 
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British  hospital.  Full  four  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
after  the  war  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  resume 
services.  The  Rev.  Elias  Cooper,  who  had  also  the 
Rectorship  of  St.  John's  Church,  Yonkers,  was  in 
charge  of  this  Parish  from  178!)  to  1801.  His  unbounded 
popularity  in  Yonkers  had  its  counterpart  on  this 
side  of  the  Bronx.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood 
in  the  church  at  East  Chester,  ami  for  more  than  sixty 
years  afterward  were  his  praises  upon  the  lips  of  the 
people  of  this  town.  Under  Mr.  Cooper  tin;  Parish, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1787  under  the  General 
Act  of  1784,  was,  in  1795,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ( Jhurch  of 
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t  he  State,  re-incorporated,  and  took  then  first  t  he  name 
of  St.  Paul.  The  first  Wardens  were  Win.  Popham 
and  Lancaster  Underbill,  and  the  first  Vestrymen 
Philip  Pell,  Lewis  Guiori,  Isaac  Ward,  John  Reid, 
Isaie  Guion,  Abraham  Valentine,  Win.  Pinkney  and 
Win.  Crawford.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins  succeeded 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  Rectorship.  Dr.  Wilkins,  twenty- 
five  years  before  this,  hail  been  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  from  the  borough  of  Westchester, 
and  was,  besides,  the  reputed  author  of  the  political 
pamphlets  which  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Westchester 
Farmer."  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  tin- 
greatest  respect,  and  in  connection  with  his  duties  at 
St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  to  have  rendered  most  faith- 
ful service  at  East  Chester.    During  this  period  he 
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represented  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Che 
Lower  House,  of  which  body  he  was  for  several  ses- 
sions a  most  able  presiding  oflicer.  Dr.  Wilkins  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ravaud  Kearney.  Of  fine 
presence  and  great  ardor,  Mr.  Kearney  drew  around 
him  a  large  congregation.  His  immediate  successor 
was  the  Kev.  Lewis  1*.  Iiayard,  afterwards  Rector  of  St. 
Clement's  ( 'hurch.  New  York.  The  Rev.  Lawson  Carter 
was  Rector  for  ten  years,  from  October,  1826,  and  the 
Rev.  Robt.  Bolton  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  Rev. 
Edwin  Harwood,  now  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven  ;  was  in  charge  for  about  thirteen  months.  In 
August,  1847,  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Duncan  was  elected 
Rector.  Under  Mr.  Duncan  a  parsonage  was  built. 
After  four  and  a  half  years  of  devoted  labor,  Mr.  Dun- 
can resigned  this,  his  first  parish,  and  became  Rector  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  West  Point.  He  has  since  been 
Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Fishkill  Landing.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1852,  the  present  incumbent,  Rev. 
William  Samuel  Coffey,  entered  upon  his  prolonged 
ministry.  During  this  period  an  enlargement  of  the 
church  edifice  has  taken  place.  The  church-yard  has 
been  inclosed  with  a  substantial  stone  fencing,  and  the 
Parish  has  received  a  comfortable  endowment  and 
other  smaller  pecuniary  benefactions.  The  following 
persons  have  been  Church  Wardens  of  this  Parish  : 

William  Popham  October  4,  1795,  to  Easter,  1804. 

William  p.ipham  Eager,  1817,  to  Easter,  1823. 

Lancaster  I'mlerliill  .  .  .  .  October  4,  1795,  to  Easter,  1824. 

Kein  Wapclye  .  Easter,  18114,  to  Easter  1805. 

Jeroneiniis  Alstyne  Easter,  1805,  to  Bister,  1808. 

Lewis  Guion  Easter,  1808,  to  Easter,  1810. 

Isaac  Ward  Easter,  1810,  to  Easter,  1817. 

John  Townlend  Easter,  1823,  to  December  18,  1849. 

Philemon  II.  Fowler  ....  Easter,  1821,  to  Easter,  1853. 

Wobert  Bartow  Easter,  1850,  to  Easter,  1853. 

Nathaniel  Valentine.  .  .  .  Easter,  1853,  to  Easter,  1855. 
Nathaniel  Valentine  ....  E.ister,  1858,  to  November  0,  1877. 

Samuel  T.  Carey  Easter,  1853,  to  July,  1857. 

Francis  W.  Kdmotida.  .  .  .  Easter,  1855,  to  Easter,  1857. 

Philip  It.  Underbill  Easter,  1857,  to  Easter,  1872. 

Robert  H.  Cobiirn  Easter,  1872,  to  Easter,  1879. 

Alfred  II.  Dnneomba  ....  Easter,  1878. 

Geo.  P.  Olapp  ......  Easter,  1879,  to  January,  1884. 

Stephen  P.  Hunt  Easter,  1884. 

St.  Paul's  Church-Yard  contains  about  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and,  it  is  estimated,  holds  in 
sacred  trust  over  six  thousand  bodies.  This  burving- 
place  was  started  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  town. 
The  oldest  inscriptions  legible  are  those  of  "M.  Y. 
I).,"  who  deceased  "FEB.  15,  1704,"  and  of  "R.  S.,' 
the  date  of  whose  death  was  Dec.  14th,  of  the  same 
year.  The  monument  U>  William  Crawford,  which 
rests  horizontally  upon  brick  walls,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  yard  before  the 
Revolution.    The  following  family  names  of  the  town 

are  read  frequently  upon  the  tomb-stones :  Pinkney, 
Drake,  I'ow  lcr,  Shute,  Hunt,  Ward,  Valentine,  Pell, 
Sherwood,  1'nderhill,  .Morgan,  Briggs,  Searing,  l'urdy, 
Bead,  Barker,  Bcrtinc,  Odcll.  There  are  vaults  in  this 

cemetery  belonging  to  the  Pell,  Hill,  Grigg,  Prime, 

Sands,  Morgan,  Valentine.  Masterton,  Kain,  H.  R. 


Morgan,  Drake,  Seaman,  Coutant,  Oakley,  Beek- 
man,  Farriugton,  Schieffelin,  Dooley,  Skidmore, 
Fowler  and  Street  families.  The  Comfort  Sands 
Vault  bears  the  date  of  1790,  but  its  erection  here  was 
at  a  much  later  period,  the  remains  in  it  being  trans- 
ferred with  the  slab  from  Brooklyn  to  this  church- 
yard. Comfort  Sands,  who  was  bor»  at  Sands  Point, 
Long  Island,  in  1748,  and  a  merchant  in  New  York 
City  from  1769,  was  most  active  in  all  the  patriotic 
movements  preceding  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in  1776  was  chosen 
auditor-general  of  accounts  in  the  American  army, 
which  office  he  held  for  five  years.  At  the  close  of 
!  the  war  he  returned  to  mercantile  life.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member 
of  Assembly  for  several  years.  He  died  in  1834. 
The  Fowler  vault  contains  the  remains  of  Capt. 
Jonathan  Fowler,  of  the  French  War,  and  of  his  son, 
Capt.  Theodosius  Fowler,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  In 
the  "Prevost  Plot"  are  buried  Major  George  W. 
Prevost,  of  the  British  army,  and  the  Rev.  Augustine 
P.  Prevost,  who  was  at  his  death  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Canandaigua.  In  this  yard  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  Philip  Pell,  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  those  of  his  brother,  Major  Samuel 
Pell.  A  spot  is  pointed  out  in  this  cemetery 
where  the  sand  for  the  mortar  used  in  erecting  the 
church  was  obtained.  It  has  the  added  interest 
of  being  the  burial-place  of  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers who  died  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
prevailing  disease  (bloody  rlux),  in  the  church,  then 
used  as  a  hospital. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sextons  of  this 
church-yard  : 


Richard  Stivers.  .  . 

1755 

William  Riddle  .  .  .  . 

1854 

Mark  Christian.  .  . 

1700-91 

Abraham  Kingston  .  . 

1855-57 

1791-93 

1857-73 

Renjamin  Rarton.  . 

.  1793-181G 

William  Marker.  .  .  . 

Augustus  Lawrence  . 

1810-42 

Anthony  Rennett  .  .  . 

1877 

Theodosius  Hunt  .  . 

1842-.51 

1877-S5 

1851-54 

Eugene  Holley  .  .  .  . 

1885 

The  following  very  injudicious  language  is  upon 
the  tombstone  of  a  mother: 

"  Life  ending  here  is  life  begun, 
For  here  a  Christian  lies,  tho'  not  a  modern  one — 
One  who,  in  Uf*\  evinced  to  all  good  will, 
Who  died  a  victim  to  a  want  of  skill — 
One  who,  in  life  ami  death  forgave 
Those  here  or  absent  from  lo  r  grave.—  Mg  Mothrr. 

How  much  in  contrast  the  lines  to  a  mother  on 
another  tombstone  !    Here  are  two  of  the  verses, — 

"  Never  more  to  hear  her  saving. 
Darling,  are  you  ill  or  well  ; 
Gently  on  our  forehead  laying  ' 
Hands  that  like  a  blessing  fell. 

Oh.  my  mother,  never  more. 

•  *•••••• 

"  Never  more  to  feel  her  gliding 

Ry  the  lied  her  players  bad  Meat, 
With  her  hand  the  candle  hiding 
Lest  it  should  disturb  our  rc*t. 

oh.  my  mother,  never  more." 
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Methodist  Church  ih  the  Village  of  East 
Chester. — The  followers  of  John  Wesley  seem  very 
early  to  have  held  meetings  in  this  town.  Bishop 
Asbury,  who  was  frequently  the  guest  of  a  Widow 
Sherwood,  in  Tuckahoe,  near  the  Bronx,  on  many  oc- 
casions, it  is  said,  came  down  and  preached  in  the 
village  of  East  Chester,  at  Moses  Secord's  house,1 
which  was  on  the  road  to  West  Chester,  near  Rattle- 
snake Brook.  In  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety of  New  Roehelle,  four  of  the  six  incorporators 
were  residents  of  East  Chester. 

In  1835  an  incorporation  took  place  under  the  name 
of  "The  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  town  of  East  Chester,  in  the  County  of  West 
Chester  and  State  of  New  York."  This  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  November  and  immediately  a  strip  of 
land,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  front  by  seventy-five 
feet  deep,  was  purchased  from  Erederick  Friend,  and 
the  erection  of  a  church,  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  was  commenced.  This 
building  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  July  31,  1836,  in 
the  presence  of  a  "  large  and  respectable  congrega- 
tion," the  Rev.  Drs.  Bangs  and  Luckey  2  preaching 
able  and  appropriate  sermons.  In  1841  the  parsonage 
was  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  church  lot,  with  a 
stable  of  medium  size  adjoining  it.  The  following 
ministers  have  been  in  charge  of  this  congregation  : 


Edward  Oldrin   183U-37 

J.  D.  Banks   18:37 

John  Davis   1838 

S.  C.  Perry   1838-39 


H.nry  Hatfield  . 
Daniel  R.  Wright 
Thomas  Burcb  .  . 
John  A.  Silleck  .  . 
II.  Humphrey  .  . 
F.  W.  Seser  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Washburn  . 
George  Waterbury 
John  Henson  .  . 
Daniel  I>e  Vinue  . 
W  illiam  II.  Banga 
Seth  W.  Scofield  . 
William  Rous    .  . 


1839 
1840 
1840 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1845 
1847 
1849 
1851 
1853 
1855 
1857 


Edward  Oldrin  .  .  . 
Alexander  MeAlister  . 
Buel  Goodsell  .... 
Samuel  W.  King  .  .  . 
T.  D.  Littlewood  .  .  . 
Henry  Gidman  .... 
William  E.  Bell  .  .  . 
Henry  Scofield  .... 

Guy  S.  Frazay  

Justus  0.  Worth  .  .  . 
Samuel  Seaman  .  .  . 
M.  N.  Olmstead  .  .  . 
Charles  Kelsey  .... 
Moses  L.  Scudder  .  .  . 

 Wilson  

J.  S.  Haugh  

C.  S.  Wing  


1  S.V.I 

1861 
1803 
18G3 
1864 
I860 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1874 


Mr.  Thomas  Griffin,  who  was  a  local  preacher  from 
1833  till  his  death  (in  1843),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  strongest  supporters  of  this  religious  movement. 
The  following  persous  have  been  trustees  of  this 
church  :  •> 


Thomas  Griffin, 
Peter  Bertine. 
Isaiah  Sickles. 
Nicholas  Duff. 
Gilbert  Underbill. 
John  Wolfe. 
John  Boyce. 
Edward  Deere. 
Andrew  Wolfe. 
John  W.  Towt 
Augustus  Lawrence. 
E.  L.  Toumiue. 
I,.  Dishrow. 


William  Howe. 
J.  M.  Lockwood. 
T.  P.  Huestis. 
J.  G.  Lane. 

E.  A.  Campbell. 
J.  W.  Anderson. 

F.  H.  Hart. 
Joseph  Lading. 
W.  H.  H.  Barker. 
Norman  Secord. 
Lewis  K.  Osborne. 
J.  P.  Harquandj  Jr. 
William  Johnson. 


1  This  old  house,  now  removed,  stood  near  the  entrance  to  Cragdon, 
late  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Seaton. 
-  Christum  Adcoaile  and  Joumul,  September  2,  1S36. 


PctcrS.  Burtis.  Andrew  Heattle. 

W.  Full.  Richard  Williams. 

JainesP.  Hinmau.  Peter  Colling. 

James  Barker.  Frances  Crawford. 

Reformed  Church,  Bronxville. — This  church 
was  formed  in  1850  by  a  committee  from  the  Classis 
of  New  York.  Land  having  been  given  in  181!)  by 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  who,  while 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  had  resided  in  this  neighborhood, 
the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  was  commenced.  It 
was  dedicated  April  9,  1850,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewitt 
preached  the  sermon,  being  assisted  in  the  opening 
services  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Stewart.  On 
the  14th,  of  December  the  church  was  legally  incor- 
porated as  "  The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  Bronxville."    The  following  is  the  list  of  pastors : 

Rev.  A.  T.  Stewart.  .  .  .-.  1850  ,  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Myers.  .  .  .  1872 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collier  .  .  .  1852  Rev.  John  Hutchinson  .  .  .  1876 
Rev.  Washington  Roosevelt.  1857  I  Rev.  E.  I.  Bunk  1884 

The  present  elders  are  T.  Burwell  and  Alexander 
Masterton,  and  the  present  deacons  Francis  Bacon, 
Clarence  Leggett  and  F.  Springer.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  eighty-nine.  The  church  has  late- 
ly been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel,  in  which 
is  a  beautiful  memorial  window.  In  1880  a  parson- 
age was  built,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  county. 

Reformed  Church,  Mt.  Vernon. —  In  the 
autumn  of  1852  or  winter  of  1852  and  1853,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Snyder,  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
commenced  his  labors  in  the  village  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
A  church  was  established  with  an  original  member- 
ship of  fourteen  persons  in  May,  1853.  In  November 
the  society  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  Re- 
formed Church  of  Mt.  Vernon."  A  frame  building 
was  soon  erected,  which  continued  in  ise  until  1872, 
when  the  much-admired  edifice  now  in  use  was  dedi- 
cated. The  sermons  on  this  occasion,  May  28,  1872, 
were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ormiston  and  John 
Hall,  of  New  York  City.  The  old  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  chapel.  The  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See  was  the 
second  installed  pastor  of  this  congregation  and  ren- 
dered it  faithful  service  for  ten  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  ManciusH.  Hutton  who  remained 
in  charge  fifteen  years.  His  ability  and  courteous- 
ness  won  him  hosts  of  friends.  The  present  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Clearwater,  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  is  successfully  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mount  Vf.r- 
non. — The  first  services  of  this  society  were  held  by 
the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
East  Chester,  —  the  Rev.  Daniel  De  Vinne,  —  at 
first  in  private  residences,  and  eventually  in  a  room 
over  the  carpenter's  shop  of  Mr.  Wisdom,  in  Third 
Avenue,  near  First  Street.  The  society  was  organ- 
ized January  13, 1852,  and  incorporated  March  6, 1854, 
under  the  name  of  "  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mount  Vernon."  The  church,  which  was 
commenced  in  1853  (the  corner-stoue  being  laid  on 
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the  4th  of  .Inly),  was  not  finished  until  the  spring  of 
185ti ;  but,  for  more  than  two  years  before  this,  the 
congregation  assembled  for  worship  in  the  basement 
of  the  new  building.  The  dedication  services  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  April,  185(5,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Floy,  J.  B.  Hagany  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Peck  offici- 
ating. The  following  clergymen  of  the  Methodist 
Church  have  been  stationed  at  this  church  :  Revs. 
Daniel  De  Vinne,  William  Hangs,  Seneca  Rowland. 
Samuel  Smith,  William  H.  Boole,  Samuel  A.  Sea- 
man, Seymour  Landon,  Isaac  E.  Smith,  Charles  Kel- 
sey,  James  Carroll,  John  Dickinson,  A.  C.  Howdish. 
M.  L.  Scudder,  D.D.,  Robert  Crook,  LL.D.,  and  C. 
S.  Wing,  the  present  pastor.  The  membership  of 
this  society,  at  this  time,  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  yearly  expenditure  is  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  benevolent  collections  amount  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  erection  of  a  beautiful  and  commodious  new 
church  is  progressing.  The  old  building  has  been 
moved  and  the  new  placed  on  the  original  site. 
Among  the  names  of  the  deceased  officers  of  this 
church  are  the  honored  ones  of  John  G.  Satterly, 
William  .Miller,  William  Howe,  Jonathan  Hicks, 
James  Howland. 

Baptist  Church. — The  first  meetings  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  town  were  held  in  Wisdom's  sash  and 
blind  factory,  on  Third  Avenue,  near  First  Street. 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  later  in  Journeau's  Hall,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  in  the  same  village.  A 
meeting  to  form  a  society  was  first  held  Sunday,  April 
24,  1858,  after  morning  service,  and  on  the  11th  of 
May,  at  the  house  of  John  Ruskirk,  eighteen  mem- 
bers organized  themselves  into  a  Baptist  Church  and 
asked  for  recognition  as  such  from  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Two  coun- 
cils accordingly  were  held,  one  of  consent  and  the 
second  to  give  the  hand  of  fellowship.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1853,  the  church  called  its  first  pastor, 
Brother  Joseph  Burnett.  On  the  17th  of  August. 
1854,  the  society  was  incorporated,  the  corporat< 
name  assumed  being  "The  Trustees  of  the  Baptist 
( 'lunch  of  the  village  of  Mt.  Vernon,  town  of  Rast- 
Chester,  county  of  Westchester."  On  the  27th  of 
November  the  corner-stone  of  a  church  building  was 
laid,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
McKcan  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  of  New  York. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Waterhouse  was  called  to  be  pastor 
April  80,  1886,  and  on  the  25th  of  December  of  the 
same  year  the  church,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
was  opened  for  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1*57,  Brother  Richard  Harris  was  called. 
Mis  successors  have  been  Rev.  lT.  B.  Guiseard,  called 
August  18,1862;  Brother  Owen  A.  Williams,  called 
August  jo,  L865;  Brother  E.T.  BBscox,  D.B.,  called 
December  s,  1874;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Oolwell, 

palled  October,  1SS5.  There  are  at  present  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  names  on  the  roll  of  membership 
repTOKtrting  one  hundred    and    forty-six  families. 


Efforts  which  promise  success  are  beinjr  put  forth  to 
raise  by  subscription  the  amount  necessary  for  a  new 
church. 

Cxivkksai.ist  OhtTBCH. — The  first  services  of  this 
society  were  held  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lyon  in  a 
second-story  room,  corner  of  Third  Avenue  ami  Fourth 
Street,  called  Central  Hall.  I  in  orporation  took 
place  February  12,  1855,  the  name  taken  being  "The 
Fniversalist  Society  of  Mt.  Vernon."  An  edifice  was 
erected  the  next  year,  and  was  dedicated  September 
23,  1856,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer  delivering  the  sermon 
in  the  morning  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  bombard,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Aldrich  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  present  pastor,  have  in  succession  had 
the  charge  of  this  congregation. 

Trinity  Chuboh,  Mt.  Vkhxox.— It  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Duncan,  rector  of  St.  Raul's,  to 
meet  the  coming  responsibilities  of  his  position,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  village  of  Mt.  Vernon,  by  providing 
in  advance  in  its  midst  a  house  of  worship  for  the 
new-comers.  In  his  sermon  (June  22,  1851)  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  he  says : "  There  will  come,  not  far  from  us, 
many,  I  fear,  to  be  added  to  the  already  lamentable 
number  of  those  who  know  not  the  Lord  Jesus.  But 
there  will  be  those  whose  souls  are  athirst  for  God, 
who  love  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  who  will  want 
a  sanctuary  and  a  minister,  and  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  no  time  to  show  the  necessity  of 
building  a  church  for  these  new  neighbors.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  just  as  requisite  for  us  to  do  so  as  ii  was 
for  the  churchmen  of  England  to  send  over  the  go-pel 
and  the  church  to  us." 

Evening  prayer  was  held  by  him  under  this  thought, 
in  1851,  at  the  house  of  Samson  Valentine,  Esq.,  near 
Hunt's  Bridge,  where  also  his  successor,  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Coffey,  officiated*  On  the  21st  of  June,  1852,  the 
new  Rector,  in  a  small  school-house  at  Scott's  Bridge, 
commenced  a  series  of  services  which,  alter  an  inter- 
ruption, were  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1854,  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  Mt. Vernon,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  L.  MeClclan, 
counsclor-at-law,  but  soon  more  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  building  at  the  coiner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
First  Street,  now  Kapp's  Hotel.  At  this  room,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  185(5,  a  new  Parish  was  formed,  under 
the  corporate  name  "The  Rector,  Church  Warden- 
and  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  village  of  Ml. 
Vernon,  Town  of  East  Chester,  County  of  Westches- 
ter and  State  of  New  York."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey 
still  retained  the  rectorship,  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  George  0.  Street  being  the  wardens.  The 
place  of  worship  was  soon  removed  to  Journeau's 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourth 
Street.  A  subscription  of  about  four  thousand  Hol- 
lars having  been  obtained,  and  three  quarter-acre  lota 
donated  by  Richard  Atkinson,  George  0.  Street  and 
Samuel  T.  Jennings.the  corner-stone  of  a  stone  church 
was  laid  on  the  24th  of  November,  1S.">7,  with  appro- 
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priate  ceremonies,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Mr. 
Henry  Dudley,  of  New  York,  w  as  the  architect,  and 
the  Rector,  Richard  Atkinson  and  John  Stevens,  the 
building  committee. 

After  two  years,  during  one  of  which  the  work,  with 
a  desire  to  avoid  debt,  was  prudently  suspended,  the 
church  was  opened  for  Evening  prayer  on  Christmas 
Day,  ls.~>;i.  The  Rector  preached  the  sermon,  hut  was 
assisted  in  the  service  by  several  of  the  neighboring 
clergy.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  more  than 
four  hundred  persons  had  contributed  to  the  expense 
incurred.  The  stained  glass  windows  (except  the  East 
Window  and  the  memorial  window  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Underbill),  the  chancel  furniture  and  the  massive 
doors  were  individual  donations.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Coffey  continued  Rector  until  1X73,  during  which 
time  numerous  improvements  were  made.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Clarence  Buel  in  a  ministry  of 
eighteen  months.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Hooper  came 
to  the  rectorship  in  1875, and  was  followed  in  1878  by 
the  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Holmes,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  following  persons  have  been  Wardens  of  this 
church. 


Richard  Baldwin. 
George  0.  Street. 
Richard  Atkinson. 
John  Stevens. 
Edward  Martin. 
Peter  Noll. 
James  II.  Jenkins. 


William  A.  Seaver. 
Gideon  D.  Poud. 
Stephen  Gray. 
Santnel  0.  Howe. 
Luke  Blakelock. 
Dr.  Archibald  M.  Campbi 


An  addition  to  this  church  is  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion. 

Church  of  the  Sacked  Heart.— The  Rom- 
an Catholics  of  East  Chester,  who  became  more 
numerous  at  the  laying  out  of  Mount  Vernon 
were  early  in  1852  favored  with  the  services  of  the 
priest  from  Westchester,  Father  Eugene  McGuire.  The 
first  Mass  was  celebrated  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
barn  near  Fourth  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street,  and  after- 
ward in  the  house  of  Peter  O'Connor,  on  the  corner 
of  Third  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street.  Father  O'Reilly, 
who  soon  after  came  to  Westchester,  continued  these 
visitations.  About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Baldoff  was  sent  from  New  York  to  officiate 
for  the  German  settlers.  His  first  Mass  was  in  the 
house  of  John  Begelspacher,  on  Seventh  Avenue, 
near  Fourth  Street,  and  after  a  while  at  O'Con- 
nor's. The  whole  care  eventually  devolved  upon 
Father  Baldotf.  In  1856  he  transferred  the  place  of 
assembling  to  the  house  of  George  Rickcrt,  in 
Bleecker  Street,  West  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  him- 
self had  rooms,  and  w  here,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
duty,  he  died.  Father  Kinsella,  of  Westchester, now 
taking  the  charge  of  this  movement,  determined  upon 
the  erection  of  a  church,  and  lot  •'!<>'>,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Second  Street,  was  purchased  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and  a  plain  wooden 
structure,  without  debt,  erected.  This  building,  which 
was  named  St.  Matthew's  and  which  was  afterward 
enlarged,  continued  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and 


was  in  1878  removed  bo  give  place  to  the  fine  edifice 
which  now  so  adorns  the  neighborhood.  Father 
Kinsella  was  succeeded  by  father  J.  T.  Cole,  under 
whose  active  and  w  ise  administration  the  new  church 
was  built.  The  Priest's  house,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  village. 

The  CHURCH  OF  St.  JACOB. — The  German  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  of  West  Mount  Vernon,  very 
naturally  desiring  the  ministrations  of  one  speaking 
their  own  language,  made  application  to  their  Bishop, 
who  at  last  consented  and  placed  the  Rev.  Father 
Karl  over  the  new  congregation,  which  was  incorpor- 
ated February  18,  1 S 7 < > .  A  school  building,  to  which 
an  addition  and  other  improvenionts  were  subsequent- 
ly made,  serves,  for  the  time  being,  the  purposes  of 
this  congregation.  . 

The  following  priests,  since  Father  Karl,  have  had 
the  charge:  The  Rev.  Father  Preiss,  the  Rev.  Father 
Bruhy,  the  Rev.  Father  Stumpe,  the  Rev.  Father 
Sorg  and  the  Rev.  Father  Albinger. 

Lutheran  (St.  Paul's)  Church,  Mt.  Vernon-. 
— In  the  early  months  of  1858  the  Lutherans  of  the 
town  commenced  a  movement  to  provide  themselves 
with  religious  services,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
established  themselves  in  the  upper  room  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  First  Street, 
under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Herman  Boeringen. 
They  removed  from  this  place  of  meeting  to  one  in 
Bleecker  Street,  where  Rev.  J.  H.  Baden  officiated  for 
them  for  six  years.  Just  before  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod their  church  on  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  Ave- 
nue and  Union  was  built.  It  was  opened  (without 
debt)  for  worship  in  December,  1864,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Garlich  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stohlman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dress  and  he  minister  in 
charge,  Mr.  Baden,  assisting  in  the  services.  The 
trustees  were  Messrs.  F.  W.  Weiss,  Constant  ine  W  eiss, 
F.  Friedhoff,  F.  Nolting,  E.  Fishbeck,  Charles  Rich- 
ter,  LGruband  John  Henry  Apel.  In  1865  the  trus- 
tees received,  by  deed,  the  lots  215  and  216  of  the 
Teutonic  Homestead  Association,  originally  inalien- 
ably set  apart  by  it  for  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses. The  incorporation  of  the  church  seems  not  to 
have  been  effected  until  .March  25,  when  the  name  in 
law  assumed  was  "German  Evangelical  Lutheran  St. 

Paul's  Church  at  .West  .Mount  Ver  i."    The  Rev. 

Mr.  Senion  in  1865,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brandt,  in  1866,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeumaycr,  in  1868,  came  to  the  pas- 
toral charge.  In  1875,  after  the  cutting  down  of 
Bock's  Hill,  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
position  of  the  church  building,  it  was  resolved  to 
dispose  of  it  and  erect  another  on  Seventh  Avenue, 
near  First  Street,  in  Mount  Vernon.  This  building 
was  dedicated  to  divine  worship  on  the. 12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  the  sermons  being  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Krotel  and  Pastor  Bose,  of  New  York  City.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkenmayer  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sommers,  the  present  pastor. 

In  1875  a  new  society  of  Lutherans  was  formed, 
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which  organized  under  the  name  of  St.  Matthew's, 
and  have  occupied  the  old  church.  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  August  Torbeok,  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruno  Dietrich. 

Mor.vr  Vernon  New  Church  Society. — The 
first  services  of  this  religious  body  in  this  town  were 
held  in  this  town  in  1864,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  S. 
L.  Close,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Sixth  Street,  Mount 
Vernon,  under  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  and  continued 
in  this  more  (piiet  way  for  several  years,  when  they 
were  removed  to  the  Universalist  Church.  On  the 
18th  of  January  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained. 
Ed  1873  a  church  was  built  on  Chester  Hill,  and  on 
the  31st  of  October  of  that  year  opened  with  the 
proper  ceremonies.  Soon  after  this  Rev.  Oliver  Dyer 
was  ordained  for  this  charge. 

German  Methodist  Church,  Mt.  Vernon.— 
The  first  services  of  this  society  were  held  in  1854 
by  the  Rev.  John  Lutz,  who  came  up  from  Morrisania 
for  the  purpose.  The  second  place  of  meeting  was  in 
the  hall  on  Twelfth  Avenue,  near  First  Street,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  the  room  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  First  Street.  Here  the  congregation 
remained  until  able  to  use  the  basement  of  their 
new  church,  commenced  in  1864.  The  church  proper 
was  first  used  on  the  last  Sunday  of  that  year.  This 
society  was  incorporated  September  1!>,  1870.  The 
following  clergymen  have  had  charge  of  this  congre- 
gation :  The  Rev.  John  Lutz,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bot- 
aenhart,  Rev.  I.  Deininger,  Rev.  Leonard  Mayer,  Rev. 
George  Meyer,  Rev.  Jacob  Week,  Rev.  Frederick 
Bonn,  Rev.  Charles  Brockmeier,  Rev.  C  F.  Hoffrogge, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hoppman,  Rev.  Jacob  Kindler,  Rev. 
Philip  Stahl,  Rev.  E.  Wolf,  Rev.  J.  J.  Messiner,  Rev. 
F.  Rey,  Rev.  John  Flad. 

Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Up- 
PBB  East  Chester). — In  and  after  1860,  as  was 
possible  and  expedient,  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  portion  of  the  town.  Fathers 
O'Reilly  and  Kinsella,  of  Westchester,  and  Baldorf, 
Mt.  Vernon,  came  up  for  this  purpose,  and  the  house 
of  Thomas  Dunn  was  used  for  the  sacred  ofhee. 
Father  McLaughlin,  of  New  Rochelle,  succeeded  to 
the  oversight  and  ministrations  in  this  neighborhood, 
and,  in  1X~>7,  erected  the  church  in  which,  since  en- 
larged, the  largest  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
Upper  part  of  the  town  offer  up  their  worship  to  God. 
Father  McLaughlin  continued  the  care  of  this  con- 
gregation until  October,  1866,  when,  shortly  after, 
l  ather  McKvov  became  the  priest  in  charge.  Father 
John  A.  Keogh,  the  present  incumbent,  succeeded 
him  in  1878,  and  under  his  wise  supervision  a  hand- 
some rectory  has  been  built,  and  Holy  Mount  Ceme- 
tery, a  mile  above  the  church,  a  most  desirable  loca- 
tion, has  been  laid  out  for  its  important  uses. 

schools. 

The  Fourteenth  Article  of  the  "Agreement"  made 
between  the  early   settlers   of  East   Chester  is  as 


follows:  '  That  provision  be  endeavored  for  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  then  encouragement  be 
given  unto  any  that  shall  take  pains  according 
to  our  former  way  of  rating."  In  this  language, 
no  doubt,  reference  is  made  to  the  mode  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  in  their  old 
Connecticut  home,  in  providing  for  the  collective 
instruction  of  their  children.  How  far  they  were 
successful  at  the  first  in  carrying  out  their  desires 
does  not  appear.  The  erection  of  a  school-house  was 
not  determined  upon  until  1683.  The  encouragement 
then  given  to  Mr.  Morgan  Jones  to  be  their  school- 
master did  not,  it  would  seem,  add  any  more  to  his 
haste  to  comply  with  their  wishes  than  the  call,  three 
years  previous,  to  be  their  minister. 

In  1696;  whoever  may  have  been  his  predecessor, 
"  Mr.  Benjamin  Collier  "  is  admitted  "  to  live  in  this 
town  as  scollmaster  amongst  us."  Mr.  Collier,  from 
1688  to  1692.  had  been  high  sheriff  of  Westchester 
County,  and  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Rye.  In  the 
following  February  an  acre  of  land  for  a  home-lot  is 
voted  him.  At  the  meeting,  however,  which  author- 
ized this  gift,  the  language,  in  which  "a  place  for  a 
school-house  is  excepted  "  from  the  order  forbidding 
any  more  land  being  laid  out  half  a  mile  above  and 
half  a  mile  below  the  country  road,  rather  shows  that 
a  school- house  had  not  yet  been  built. 

The  next  record  bearing  upon  the  school  history  of 
the  town  is  the  appointment,  in  1713,  of  Captain 
Joseph  Drake  and  Jeremiah  Fowler  as  "overseers  of 
ye  school  ia  ye  town."  The  Rev.  John  Bartow, 
writing  to  the  Propagation  Society  in  1814,  makes  the 
suggestion  that  a  youth,  with  an  allowance  of  five 
pounds,  be  sent  over  to  teach  the  children  sometimes 
at  Yonkers,  sometimes  at  East  Chester,  and  asserts 
that  he  knew  the  inhabitants  would  allow  him 
twenty  pounds  more.1 

In  1726  it  was  agreed  to  vote  at  the  public  town-meet- 
ing (January  26th),  "that  there  should  be  a  lott  of 
land  laid  out  "  "  for  to  build  a  school-house  thereon  " 
"out  of  the  comon  "  "which  lyeth  between  the" 
"  which  goeth  from  the  house  wherein  James  Betty 
now  lives  in  to  Joshua  Tompkins,  from  thence  an- 
other road  runs  up  to  Isaac  Treecheels,  and  from 
Isaac  Treecheels  another  road  down  to  James  Bettys," 
"  to  be  laved  between  the  roads,"  "  in  length  six  rods 
and  in  breadth  three  rods."  "Also,  that  on  the  lot" 
"should  be  a  house  built  for  the  use  aforesaid,  twenty 
foot  long  and  fourteen  foot  wide,  and  seven  foot  be- 
tween joyntts  in  height."  It  was  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  May  next,  and  the  expense  to  be  paid 
by  "  Rate."  Here,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  with  brief  intervals  excepted,  the 
children  of  this  portion  of  the  town  have  attended 
school. 

Two  years  afterward  a  Mr.  Delpech,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  (Dr.  Standard) 


'  N.  Y.  MSS.  from  Anliivre  «t  MbHt,  vol.  i.,  p.  473-474. 
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as  "very  well  adapted  and  fitted  for  that  business,  and 
as  well  spoken  of  as  being  diligent  in  it,"  is  the 
schoolmaster  in  East  Chester.  His  income  from  this 
engagement  was  "  what  the  parents  of  the  children 
taught  do  give." 

In  this  same  year  (1728)  public  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town.  A  lot  is  "  layed  out  for  a  school-house  in 
the  woods,  near  the  land  of  John  Vail's,"  of  six  rods 
in  length  and  four  rods  in  breadth.  On  this  lot  a 
building,  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  private  effort, 
was  already  standing,  but  how  long  before  this  we 
vainly  seek.  The  action  of  the  next  year,  in  order- 
ing that  five  pounds  be  paid  "to  those  men  which 
Buill  ye  School-House  in  ye  woods  by  John  Vail's, 
towards  paying  for  ye  Building  said  School-House," 
shows  that  the  erection  was  of  late  occurrence,  and 
was  met  by  the  prompt  consideration  of  the  town,  es- 
pecially after  appropriating  sixteen  pounds  towards 
the  cost  of  the  school-house  in  the  village.  These 
payments,  however,  were  made  feasible  by  the  offers 
of  Benjamin  Drake  and  Edmund  Ward  to  purchase 
certain  lands  for  these  sums,  perhaps  largely  with  a 
view  to  assist  in  this  good  work.  Between  this  period 
and  the  Revolution  a  number  of  sums  of  money, 
coming  in  from  rents  and  sales  of  land;  are  applied  to 
school  purposes. 

It  would  appear1  that  the  school-house  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  during  the  War  for 
Independence,  and  that  it  was  first  determined  (in 
1787)  to  erect  a  new  one  on  the  Green,  but  that  this 
resolve  was  changed  three  years  afterward,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  it  should  be  built  where  it  formerly 
stood,  with  the  moneys  obtained  by  subscription  for 

that  purpose,  and  placed  first  in  the  care  of   Havi- 

land,  and,  upon  his  decease,  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
Guion. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  resolution  of  the  town 
in  1795  is  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  ordered  "  that  the 
ground  opposite  Wm.  Crawford's  is  not  to  be  leased 
out,  but  to  be  left  for  an  Academy." 

By  act  of  the  Legislature,  April  9,  1795,  provision 
being  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  by  an 
annual  appropriation  for  five  years,  and  for  the  elec- 
tion in  each  town  of  school  commissioners,  in  the 
spring  of  1796  William  Crawford,  Benjamin  Morgan, 
Gilbert  Shute,  John  Tredwell  and  Daniel  Searing  were 
chosen,  who  were,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, continued  in  the  position  until  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years,  Mr.  James  N.  Rosevelt  taking  the  place 
of  Mr.  Crawford.  On  a  map  of  the  town,  of  1797, 
there  is  represented  the  locations  of  four  schools  in 
the  town.  The  lower  one  is  near  Charles  Guion's 
tavern ;  the  middle  one,  on  the  White  Plains  road, 
near  the  corner  of  the  road  that  sets  off  to  New  Ro- 
chelle,  adjoining  the  present  Infant  Asylum  grounds; 
the  upper  one,  on  the  same  road,  half  a  mile  below 


1  Vide  towu  uiiuutesof  April  0,  1784. 


Scarsdale ;  and  the  fourth,  on  the  Bedford  and  Ver- 
mont road,  near  Hunt's  Bridge.    In  1800  it  seems  to 


have  been  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  lower 
school-house,  "  to  the  hollow  ground  adjoining  the 
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land  of  Marian  Workman,''  which  is  presumed  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  but  few  feet. 

We  are  without  record  of  any  action  as  to  the 
schools  of  the  town  during  the  next  twelve  years.  In 
the  year  1812  the  school  trustees  are  allowed  the 
money  coming  from  the  lease  of  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  school-house,  and  which  had  been 
heretofore  paid  to  the  Overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
trustees  are  henceforth  to  receive  the  rent  of  the 
same.  In  1818,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1812,  three  School  Commissioners  and 
six  Inspectors  of  schools  are  elected  at  town-meeting, 
and  a  resolution  passed  "to  raise  the  sum  e<pual  to 
that  the  Commissioners  receive  for  the  Schools."  In 
the  act  of  1795  an  amount,  one-half  of  that  coming 
from  the  State,  was  raised.  The  act  of  1812  now 
calls  for  an  equal  amount.  The  election  of  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  was  annually  made  at  town- 
meeting  until  1844,  when  a  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  was  chosen  instead.  The  following  persons 
deserve  mention  for  years  of  service,  at  this  period, 
in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  town:  James  Somer- 
ville,  Dr.  Peter  Moulton,  Benjamin  H.  Underbill, 
Augustus  Lawrence  and  Israel  Hunt. 

At  what  time  a  division  of  the  town  into  three  dis- 
tricts took  place  can  only  be  conjectured — probably 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1812,  when,  be- 
sides the  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  chosen  by  the 
town,  there  were  also  Trustees  to  be  elected  in  charge 
of  these  divisions.  In  1815  we  have  the  reports  of 
these  trustees  of  the  three  districts  up  to  the  1st  day 
of  April.  It  appears  that  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  State  to  the  town  was  $120.74,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  town  at  the  time  (between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen)  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  nine  had  been  under  in- 
struction. In  1820  an  improvement  in  the  attendance 
is  perceptible.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  County  Clerk  the  number  of  children  in  the  town 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  the  attendance 
one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Our  school  history  will  now  be  pursued  under  the 
headings  of  the  titles  of  the  several  districts. 

District  Numhkr  O.vk. — The  school-house  in  this 
distric  t,  erected  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  was  re- 
placed in  1836  by  a  new  one,  but  on  an  adjoining  site 
in  the  old  school  lot.  An  exchange  of  land  with  the 
town  was  made  for  the  purpose.  In  18.12  a  portion  of 
the  district  was  set  off  as  a  new  one  and  named  Dis- 
trict Number  Four.  In  1855  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  organized  themselves  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Union  Free  School  Act.  In  1878  a  new  school- 
house  of  brick  was  built  on  the  road  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  village  of  Mount  | 
Vernon.  The  building  is  ample  and  well  planned 
and  furnished.  The  old  structure  and  site  were  sold. 
The  present  principal  is  Beekman  Van  (Jaasbeck, 
who  has  held  the  position  for  seven  and  one-half 
years.    The  following  are  called  to  mind  as  his  pre-  ' 


decessors:   James  Armstrong,  Horace  Martin,  Orrin 

Sumner,  Mr.  Smith,  Moses  F.  Secord,  William 

Dawson,  Charles  Pierce,  Woodbeck,  Alexander 

Lane,  Hastings,  James  Crawford  (184.3— 50,  in- 
clusive), Josiah  C.  Balsden,  Edward  S.  Keeler  (1855), 
Dexter  E.  Wilbur,  James  A.  Purdy,  A.  O.  Morrill, 

Mrs.           Webb,  John  Hauptman,  Coleman  Hazen, 

D.  O.  Quimby,  X.  W.  Haight,  I.  S.  Williams  and  L. 
Reynolds.  The  school  library  contains  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  volumes.  The  present  members  of 
the  Hoard  of  Education  are  Nathan  Johnson,  Fred- 
erick Hart,  John  G.  Fay,  John  H.  Davis,  Thonia-  R 
Hodge. 

Di.strkt  Ni'MBER  Two. — The  educational  interests 
of  this  district  were  carefully  watched  by  Moses 
Drake.  Caleb  Morgan  and  Sheriff  Townsend  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  best  instructors  in  the  State  were  here 
employed.  In  or  about  1835  the  old  frame  school  on 
the  corner  gave  way  to  a  pretty  marble  structure, 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  White  Plains  road,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  property  of  Thomas  Law- 
rence. The  following  persons  are  believed  to  have 
taught  in  the  old  school-house:  B.  Barnum,  17>4. 
1789;  Henry  Barry,  1786;  John  Rich,  1790;  Samuel 
Young,  1790;  Andrew  Dean,  1792;  Daniel  Snitlen, 
17'.»4;  John  Thompson,  1799,1807;  James  Forsyth, 
1803  ;  Mr.  Warne,  1806;  Elijah  Horton,  1811 ;  Sam- 
uel Powers,  1813 ;  Seth  Martin,  Lewis  H.  Hobby 
(afterwards  of  the  New  York  University  Grammar 
School),  1818,  1*19;  Martha  Boyd,  1819;  Hairy 
Finch,  1820  (Mr.  Finch  afterward  took  holy  orders, 
and  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J.);  Joseph  Jeffrey,  1821;  Thomas 
Carroll,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Stephen  Remington. 

In  the  marble  school-house  the  following  teachers 
are  remembered :   Joseph  Perkins,  Josiah  Charles 

Balsden,  Mr.   Jackson,  Mr.  Francis  Meeker,  Mr. 

Briggs,  Mr.  William  C.  Howe,  Samuel  Jellifl',  Mi- 
Hale,  Mr.  Marsh,  Beekman  Van  Gaasheck,  Mr.  Alby, 
Miss  Sarah  Odell,  Miss  Blair,  Cornelius  J.  Duniond, 
David  Tyson. 

After  the  settlement  of  West  Mount  Vernon  the 
trustees  provided  a  small  school-house  for  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  here  for  several  years  Mr.  Lewis  N. 
Clark  taught  with  much  acceptahlctiess.  In  March. 
1856,  the  district  was  divided,  and  a  new  one  organ- 
ized as  District  Number  Five.  On  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1X»>7,  District  Number  Two  was  formed  into 
a  Union  Free  School  District.  In  the  spring  of 
18<>9  the  marble  school-house  was  removed  to  Union 
Corners.  The  teachers  at  this  school  were  Mrs. 
Sarah  S.  Lane,  Miss  Edith  A.  Merritt,  Mr-.  Elizabeth 
1>.  Merritt.  In  the  following  spring  a  site  at  Bronx- 
ville  was  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Dewitt,  and  a 
school-house  there  also  erected.  Mrs.  (trace  N.  San- 
ford  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  school  which  posi- 
tion she  continues  to  hold  with  great  favor. 

Iu  the  fall  of  1S79  a  school  was  started  by  the 
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trustees,  in  a  rented  house  on  Chester  Hill,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  that  growing  neighborhood.  It  lias  been 
since  found  advisable  to  erect  on  the  White  Plains 
road,  not  far  from  the  original  site,  "  near  Vail's,"  a  I 
new  and  very  beautiful  school-house  of  brick  and 
wood.  The  location  is  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  Chester  Hill  and  Union  Corners,  and  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  schools  at  those  points. 

Mrs.  Edith  Merritt  was  made  principal  of  this 
school,  in  which  she  has  just  been  succeeded  by  Miss 
Nettie  Smith.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  was  secretary  of 
the  board  from  1872  until  18S5.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  are  George  J.  Bus- 
teed  president,  William  H.  Archer,  Dr.  Robert 
Taylor,  F.  W.  Chi  wis. 

District  Number  Three. — The  number  of  chil- 
dren taught  in  this  district  in  1815  was  twenty-three. 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  subse- 
quently, united  with  a  portion  of  New  Rochelle. 
John  Bates,  Isaac  Burpo  and  Ransom  Burtis  appear  to  ' 
have  taken  much  interest  in  the  school  interests  of 
their  neighborhood.  They  were  assisted  by  fellow- 
trustees  of  New  Rochelle,  from  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  scholars  came.  Reports  from  the  trustees 
of  the  district  to  the  town  commissioners  are  on  file  in 
the  town  clerk's  office  for  the  years  1822-34  inclusive 
with  the  exception  of  1829,  and  give  the  impression 
that  the  school  was  regularly  conducted,  and  that  the 
children  in  the  district  though  few  in  number,  had 
excellent  advantages.  It  would  seem  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  sessions  of  the  school,  which  were  at 
first  held  in  the  school-house  in  East  Chester,  near 
Bates,  were  afterwards,  for  a  while,  conducted  in  the 
school-house  near  Cooper's  Corner,  New  Rochelle. 
Mr.  Horace  Martin  (in  1822),  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  (in 
1827),  Mr.  Sanford  (in  1830),  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Charles  Feek*,  Mr.  Daniel  Little  and  [ 

Mr.   Spicer  are  remembered  as  having  taught 

at  this  time.  In  1858  or  1859  the  district  was  organ- 
ized into  a  Free  School  District.  A  school-house  of 
marble  from  the  quarries  had  just  been  built  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  district.  The  land  was  the  gift  of 
Fisher  &  Bird,  New  York.  An  upper  and  a  lower 
school  were  from  this  time  forward  sustained. 

The  names  of  the  following  teachers  of  the  two 
schools  have  been  obtained  : 


Vyper  School. 

Lower  School. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Thomas  Clark  .  . 

Mr.  Quintan. 

Bourke  Cochran  .... 

Mr.  Frederick  Elliot. 

Daniel  McGlorv  .  . 

3Ir.  Jenning. 

 Cleveland  .... 

Mr.  Cook. 

George  W.  Stewart  .  .  . 

'82 

Mr.  Trowbridge  .... 

Benjamin  Black  .... 

Mr.  Gamewell. 

Martin  W.  Griffin  .  .  . 

Mr.  II.  S.  Young. 

C.  A.  Barnett .  .  . 

Mr.  .John  S.  Brown 

'81 

Mr.  Martin  Lovering. 

Mr.  Charles  V. 

Morgan  was  at  one  time  sole 

trus- 

tee  of  this  school.    The  following  are  at  present  the 
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members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ralph  Coates 
president  ,  John  Fisher,  James  S.  Young,  Edward 
O'Reilly  and  Michael  O'Reilly. 

District  Ni  mher  Font. — This  district  was  set  off 
from  Number  One  in  the  spring  of  1852  by  the  action 
of  the  Supervisor,  Town  Clerk  and  Town  Superinten- 
dent. Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  June, 
when  Egbert  S.  Manning  was  elected  District  Clerk 
and  James  W.  Comstock,  Samuel  Munson  and  Ed- 
mund Hoole,  Trustees.  A  second  meeting  was  held 
in  the  same  month,  when  the  trustees  were  directed 
immediately  to  hire  suitable  apartments  for  school 
purposes  and  procure  a  teacher.  Mr.  John  A.  Graves 
was  employed,  ami  the  school  at  first  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  unfinished  house  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Guerin,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Third 
Street,  Mt.  Vernon.  In  the  fall  it  was  removed  to 
Journeau's  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street. 

Mr.  Graves  is  now  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
wife  assisted  him  in  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
In  the  early  autumn  of  1852  the  erection  of  the  new 
school-house  was  commenced.  It  was  placed  on  the 
lot  on  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Fourth  Street,  Mt. 
Vernon,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Industrial  Asssociation.  By  the  1st  of  January 
it  was  inclosed.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  upper  floor 
being  finished,  the  school  was  removed  into  the  new 
building.  At  a  meeting  of  the  district,  held  in  the 
winter,  it  was  determined  to  obtain  a  special  act  of 
incorporation,  which,  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  passed. 
It  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools  in 
School  District  No.  4,  in  the  town  of  East  Chester, 
West  Chester  County."  On  the  15th  of  July,  at  a 
district  meeting,  the  following  persons  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  re- 
quired by  the  act:  John  F.  Luther,  John  Stevens, 
William  Hathaway,  Samuel  T.  Jennings,  F.  C. 
Beschorman,  David  Demarest,  James  C.  Stevens, 
Amos  Cheeny  and  William  H.  Price.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  elected  president  of  the  board.  Not  long  after 
this  organization  the  school  building  was  completed, 
and  better  arrangements  were  secured. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1859,  a  primary  school, 
which  was  deemed  necessary,  was  opened  in  hired 
apartments  on  Twelfth  Avenue,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  William  Atkinson.  In  18(52, 
at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  old  school 
building  was  greatly  enlarged.  Another  change, giv- 
ing additional  accommodation,  was  made  in  1869.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1870  two  new  buildings 
were  put  up — one  on  Tenth  Avenue  for  the  primary 
school  in  that  neighborhood;  the  other,  also  for 
younger  children,  at  Washington  ville.  Each  school  has 
two  rooms,  and  will  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
pupils.  In  1873  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1853  was 
secured.  In  1877  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new 
school-house,  and  lots  were  obtained  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Second  Street  for  the  purpose.   The  building 
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is  of  three  stories,  with  a  frontage  of  ninety  feet  and 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
rooms  are  ample,  and  have  all  the  modern  school  ap- 
pliances. 

The  following  citizens  have  been  Presidents  of  the 
Hoard  since  Mr.  Stevens  :  George  W.Cooper,  J.  Q.  A. 
Butler,  R.  S.  Hatfield,  Jacob  Labagh,  Noah  S.  Whit- 
lock,  David  QiMckenbush,  Samuel  T.  Jennings,  John 
H.  Zabriskie,  J.  S.  Gregory,  M.I).,  Thomas  M.  Taylor, 
who  is  the  present  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Zabriskie 
for  seventeen  years  occupied  the  position.  A  list  of 
the  principals  of  the  school  is  also  presented  :  John 
A.  Graves,  June,  1852;  John  Oakley,  September, 
1853 ;  W.  L.  V.  Bard,  April  1,  1857  ;  J.  F.  Wright, 
July  1,  1857  ;  W.  H.  Bailey,  January  1,  1859  ;  John 
A.  Nichols,  September  1,  18(il ;  Beekman  Van  Gaas- 
beck,  January  1,  1864;  Joseph  S.  Wood,  January  1, 
18(55  (Mr.  Wood's  protracted  labors  were  attended 
with  marked  success);  M.  L.  Cook,  October,  1875; 
and  Charles  E.  Nichols,  the  present  excellent  in- 
cumbent, April  1,  1 87*».  Mr.  Nichols  is  assisted  by 
twenty  female  teachers.  It  will  show  the  steady 
growth  of  this  school  by  stating  that  the  average 
attendance  in  1859  was  239;  in  1880,550;  in  1884, 
734;  in  March,  1885,  850.  The  school  is  possessed 
of  a  library  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  books.  As  a  matter  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  this  school,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  the  celebrated  Adelina  Patti  was  at  one  time  a 
pupil  of  this  school.  At  a  trustee  meeting,  in  a  de- 
bate over  a  school  examination,  the  following  language 
was  used :  "  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  time ! 
Why!  a  young  Italian  opera  girl  (Miss  Patti)  was 
there,  and  took  up  a  large  portion  of  the  time  play- 
ing on  the  piano."  1  The  following  citizens  of  this 
district  are  now  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 
John  Irwin,  S.  B.  Carlisle,  Henry  Huss,  A.  F. 
Gescheidt,  J.  R.  Johnson,  J.  H.  Jenkins,  B.  W.  Til- 
ton,  W.  McD.  Halsey. 

District  Number  Five. — At  a  meeting  in  March, 
1856,  of  the  inhabitants  of  School  District  Number 
Two,  residing  in  West  Mount  Vernon  and  vicinity,  it 
was  resolved  to  form  a  new  school  district,  which, 
being  accomplished,  an  organization  under  the  Union 
Free  School  Act  was  determined  upon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  elected  trustees  of  the  district,  hence- 
forth to  be  called  Number  Five:  Ceorge  Archer, 
Benedict  Stern,  C.  Gunther,  E.  Cuppelman,  George 
A.  Cassabeer  and  F.  Selchow.  From  this  time  the 
school  seems  to  have  prospered  under  its  various 
teachers,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  population, 
several  additions  were  made  to  the  old  school-house. 
These,  however,  failed  to  meet  the  growing  want  of 
room,  and  accordingly,  in  1870,  a  large  brick  school- 
house  was  built,  which  was  finished  and  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  in  February,  1877.  In 
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this  buiiding,  which  is  eighty  feet  front  by  fifty  feet 
deep  and  two  stories  high,  with  two  extensions,  each 
ten  feet  by  twenty-five,  there  is  space  for  nine  class- 
rooms, each  twenty-one  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a 
large  hall,  eighty  feet  in  length,  all  well  ventilated 
and  with  proper  provision  for  heating.  The  building 
cost  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
dollars.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education  aud 
of  those  who  have  been  Principals  of  the  school : 

Pretidfnlt. 

George  Archer. 

Tin  .ma-  Oakley  1867 

H.  Tredo  1808 

Bernard  IIufnag<d  1869 

John  Zillig   1870-77 

George  E.  Fuechscl  1879 

John  L.  Huss  1880 

George  0.  Apel  1882 

George  H.  Brown  1883 

James  L.  Morgan  1884 

Otto  Hufeland  1885 

iVincijio/*. 

Theodore  Bradley  1856 

George  Hyde  1856 

William  C.  Smith  1856 

S.  G.  Mead  186T 

B.  E.  Paddock  1859 

II.  T.  Duensing.  .   1859 

Henry  Christman  December,  1862 

Mary  E.  Spinning  December,  1868 

Oran  Raster  November,  1868 

L,  Reynolds  June,  1869 

II.  T.  Duensing  September,  1869 

Charles  0.  Ilurlburt  November,  1871 

James  Hall  1872 

Hwry  C.  4pel  1875 

A.  H.  Hart  1875 

R.  Frank  Taylor  1876 

There  are  seven  hundred  books  in  the  library. 
The  average  attendance  last  year  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty;  in  1881,  three  hundred;  in  1886,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  following  gentlemen,  beside  Mr.  Hufeland, 
are  the  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 
Henry  Rudolph,  W.  C.  Wilkin,  James  L,  Morgan, 
George  C.  Appall  and  John  Zillig. 

The  account  thus  presented  of  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  town  under  public  auspices  must 
now  be  supplemented  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  private 
schools  which,  in  their  day,  have  been  useful  and 
prosperous. 

Mr.  John  Oakley  s  Select.  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  for  boys  and  girls,  was  established  by  him, 
April,  1857,  at  his  residence  on  Tenth  Avenue,  near 
Second  Street,  in  the  village  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  popularity.  Mr.  Oakley  was  a  scholar  of  large 
and  varied  attainments.  An  excellent  instructor 
himself,  he  also  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
competent  assistants,  both  male  and  female.  Mr. 
Oakley  survived  his  retirement  from  his  profession 
barely  a  year.    His  death  occurred  in  1880. 

Chesterthorrk. — An  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies  was 
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started  in  Ninth  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  in  1871,  by 
Mrs.  AnneVermil ye,  and  for  several  years  was  conduct- 
ed with  marked  ability  and  great  advantage  to  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Misses  Lockwood's  school,  which  has  within  a 
year  or  two  been  started,  and  which  has  met  with 
marked  success,  is  also  here  noticed,  with  the  full  con- 
fidence that  the  promise  of  increasing  usefulness 
which  is  indicated  by  its  present  flourishing  condition 
will  be  more  than  realized. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INTERESTS.  . 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  East  Chester  were 
several  mechanics — as  John  Emery,  a  smith;  Moses 
Jackson,  a  weaver;  John  Jackson,  a  carpenter — who 
appear  to  have  followed  their  vocations  in  the  town, 
much  appreciated.  A  town-meeting  resolution  of 
1672  describes  the  first  two  "  as  endeavoring  to  carrie 
on  their  Trades  for  our  comforts  according  unto 
rational  endeavors,"  and  guarantees  "that  if  God 
take  them  or  either  of  them  away  by  deseasthat  their 
heirs  shall  enjoy  theyr  inheritance  without  any  molis- 
tation  as  from  assoshiat."  Still  earlier,  in  1670,  we 
find  John  Jackson  building  the  mill  on  Rattlesnake 
Creek  for  the  town. 

This  mill  was  near  the  Westchester  highway,  a 
connecting  road  being  soon  laid  out,  since  called  "  The 
Mill  Road,"  on  which  is  a  piece  of  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery.  This  mill,  no  doubt,  answers  to  Wright's 
Mill  of  a  later  date,  vestiges  of  which  are  discovered 
at  the  ice  pond  at  the  rear  of  OdelPs  tavern.  The 
keeping  up  the  running  of  this  mill  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  early  anxieties  of  the  town.  It  is 
thought  not  at  all  unlikely  that  when,  in  1676,  a  sub- 
scription loan  of  twenty-two  pounds  is  made  up  to 
induce  John  Embury  to  become  the  ''smith,"  the 
person  indicated  is  John  Emery,  who  evidently  had 
been  obliged  to  remove,  finding  the  supply  of  his 
immediate  wants  of  more  consequence  to  him  than 
the  generous  provision  made  for  his  family  after  his 
death. 

The  subscription,  however,  served,  if  at  all,  only  a 
temporary  purpose,  for  in  1679  the  inhabitants  are 
making  overtures  to  John  Taylor,  of  Woodbridge, 
and  by  liberal  offers  engage  him  as  their  miller. 
Three  acres  of  upland  and  two  of  meadow  are  set 
apart  for  this  smith,  who  agrees  "  to  grind  the  corn 
which  comes  first  to  the  mill,  and  in  scarcity  of  water 
to  grind  ondly  for  the  inhabitants  of  East  Chester, 
for  the  sixteenth  parte  towell  of  wheat  and  the  twelth 
parte  Indian  Corn,  and  to  pay  twenty-eight  pounds  at 
or  before  the  25th  day  of  December  next."  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  seems  to  have  fallen  through 
and  in  November  of  the  next  year  (1680)  the  mill  is 
sold  to  Samuel  Coding,  with  a  "  covenant  conserning 
keepin  the  mill  and  grinding  our  corn."  Six  years 
afterwards  Thomas  Norton's  land  is  said  to  be  adja- 
cent to  "  Coding's  Mill."  In  November,  1682,  Thomas 
Smith  and  Jeames  Right  are  admitted  to  be  inhabit- 


ants and  are  encouraged  by  gifts  of  land,  conditioned 
upon  their  continuance  in  the  place  anil  their  pursu- 
ance of  their  trades,  "the  first  being  a  smith,  the 
second  a  boatman." 

In  the  spring  of  that  same  year  a  piece  of  upland 
had  been  granted,  evidently  without  result,  to  "Gab- 
relle  Linch,"  on  condition  that  he  carry  on  his  trade 
of  a  smith. 

In  1685  Edward  Gilliam,  another  smith,  is  solicited 
to  come  into  the  town  and  carry  on  his  trade,  and  is 
promised  the  accommodation  of  upland  and  meadow, 
as  formerly  provided,  and  incase  he  shall  continue 
seven  years  or  die  within  that  period  in  this  place, 
then  the  upland  and  meadow  shall  be  his,  his  heirs 
and  successors  forever.  The  same  offer  is  made  in 
1692  to  Robert  Lellhance,  and  in  1693  to  Robert 
Stiner,  both  smiths. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1692,  Edward  Avery, 
tanner  and  shoemaker,  is  engaged  to  carry  on  his 
trades  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  is  granted  a 
home-lot  of  three  acres.  In  1698  Avery  is  allowed 
the  use  of  the  water  or  brook  on  the  north  part  of  the 
town  for  "to  water  his  hides  in  for  the  term  of  Three 
years,  he  yearly  paing  to  penc,  If  it  be  demanded.'' 
In  1703  Avery  is  granted  two  acres  of  land  at  fifteen 
shillings  an  acre. 

In  1708  it  was  agreed  that  Lewis  Guion  should 
have  the  common  meadow  that  was  laid  out  for  a 
smith,  so  long  as  he  shall  follow  the  said  trade  in  the 
town  of  East  Chester. 

In  1694  a  committee  is  appointed  concerning  the 
setting  up  and  carrying  on  a  saw-mill,  "and  the  con- 
veaniancey  or  unconveaniancy  of  and  for  the  said 
saw-mill."  It  would  seem  that  permission  was  given 
by  the  town  in  1696  to  Colonel  Heath  >te  to  build  a 
mill  or  mills  on  Hutchinson's  River  or  Creek,  and 
that  a  formal  covenant  had  been  executed,  but  that 
John  Pell  would  not  consent;  upon  which  the  town, 
unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage,  offer  Colonel 
Heathcote  the  privilege  of  building  the  mills  upon 
Rattlesnake  Brook  Creek  and  promise,  on  condition  of 
the  erection  of  such  within  eighteen  months,  that 
they  will  release  him  from  his  old  obligation,  and 
that  a  new  covenant  shall  be  drawn  up  by  both  par- 
ties. Privileges  of  this  kind  continue  to  be  given — as 
in  1717  to  Thomas  Nichols,  and  as  in  1727  to  Aaron 
Owen,  who  may  build  a  fulling  or  grist-mill  upon 
Rattlesnake  Brook,  not  "  intruding  on  any  grant 
before  made  by  the  town." 

Permissions  were  also  granted  to  construct  mills  at 
Fisher's  Landing  and  at  the  town  landing,  then  called 
Silk'ck's  Landing;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  structures 
contemplated  were  not  erected-  A  mill,  however,  was 
built  about  one  hundred  years  afterward,  in  1826, 1  at 
Fisher's  Landing  (near  Lockwood's  Bridge),  which 
remained  there  but  a  few  years,  being  destroyed 
by  fire.     It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  the  care 
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slu.wn  in  the  early  grant  that  the  navigation  of  the 
creek  here  should  not  be  interfered  with  a — "pas- 
sage-way "  "  sufficient  "  for  "  cannoes  to  pass  "  is  to 
be  provided.  So  in  the  Act  of  1800,  authorizing  the 
building  of  the  turnpike  road,  a  draw-bridge  is  called 
for  over  the  creek  at  this  landing. 

Hut  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  obtained  in  this 
part  of  the  town  was  the  construction  of  the  mill  since 
called  "  Bartow's "  and  Keid's  Mill,"  at  Sanders' 
Landing,  by  Thomas  Shute  and  Joseph  Stanton,  in 
1739.  The  articles  of  agreement  between  these  per- 
sons represent  them  as  having  meadow  lying  on  each 
side  of  Rattlesnake  Creek,  and  bind  them  jointly  for 
the  expenses  of  construction,  repair  and  care  of  the 
mill,  and  guarantee  to  each  an  equal  share  in  the 
profits;  and  in  case  of  the  determination  of  either 
party  to  sell  bis  share,  give  the  other  party  the  first 
right  of  purchasing  it.  Mr.  Shute,  in  1742,  disposed 
of  his  share  to  Henry  Tippitt.1  In  175!)  the  mill  and 
other  buildings  were  the  property  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Wright,  who  sold  them  to  Adolph  Waldron  "Boulter," 
who.  in  17(16,  sold  to  John  Bartow,  and  he,  in  1790,  to 
John  Reid,-  father  of  Robert  Reid,  the  last  miller. 

Referring  again  to  concessions  of  the  town,  we  find 
it  in  1721  granting  the  privilege  to  Thomas  Oakley 
to  construct  mills  upon  the  Bronx,  a  mile  from  the 
north  boundary  of  the  town.  Eight  years  after,  for 
his  encouragement  to  keep  this  mill  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage, a  gift  of  land  is  made  to  him. 

The  fine  water-power  on  the  Bronx  at  what  is 
called  Bronxville  has,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
made  this  an  interesting  point  for  its  manufacturing 
value.  Here  for  many  years  Lancaster  Underbill 
and  his  sons  carried  on  a  grist  and  saw-mill  and  a 
factory  for  the  carding  of  wool.  Some  forty  years 
ago  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  1*.  Swain 
and  was  then  known  as  Bronx  Mill.  Mr.  Swain  used 
it  as  a  grist-mill  and  a  screw  and  axle  manufactory. 
The  building,  which  is  still  standing,  is  described  as 
of  stone,  four  stories  high  and  in  dimensions  forty 
feet  by  eighty  feet. 

A  short  distance  below  this  on  the  Bronx,  say  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile,  is  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kraft's  piano 
and  glove  leather  factory,  in  which,  with  twenty  men 
employed,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  are  annually  turned  out.  Mr.  Kraft 
lias  been  lit  re  since  bs.su. 

The  mills  on  Hutchinson  River,  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  town,  havealso,  for  at  least  ninety  years,  been  in 
working  order.  In  1797  they  are  spoken  of  as  Burtis' 
and  Sliute's  Mills,  and  some  fifty  years  after  as  the 
"saw  and  grist  mills  of. John  Tompkins  and  Stephen 
Anderson."'1  A  rope  and  cord  manufactory  was  at 
one  time  also  carried  on  here  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Ou  the  Bronx,  near  the  old  Hunt's  Bridge,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Weiss  lias  a  glue  factory,  which  he  first  started 
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at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to  Last 
Chester  in  1852.  This  business,  with  its  five  build- 
ings, takes  up  about  one  and  a  half  acres.  Employ- 
ment is  given  to  six  workmen,  and  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  material  is  annually  placed 
upon  the  market.  The  glue  is  said  to  be  the  purest 
manufactured. 

The  factory  of  Mr.  James  Wilkinson,  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  is  a  large  four-story  build- 
ing, sixty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  with  an  extension, 
and  in  it,  for  seventeen  years  past,  has  been  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  black  and  shell  jewelry,  combs 
and  other  useful  articles  from  raw  horn,  vulcanized 
rubber  and  tortoise  shell.  From  thirty  to  fifty  hands 
are  frequently  employed,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  skilled  artisans. 

It  is  now  seventy  years  since  the  value  of  the  quar- 
ries upon  the  land  of  Jonathan  Ward  came  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Mr.  James  Mocherie,  having  purchased 
of  Mr.  Ward  in  1823,  began,  with  Mr.  Francis  Kain, 
getting  out  stone  for  buildings.  Mr.  Abijah  Morgan 
was  soon  associated  with  Mr.  Kain.  Among  the  very 
first  edifices  erected  in  New  York  City,  for  which  this 
quarry  furnished  material,  was  the  small  but  very 
pretty  Tradesman's  Bank,  on  Chatham  Street.  The 
stone  was  carted  to  East  Chester  Landing,  and  thence 
by  sloop  to  the  place  of  destination.  The  Sub-Treas- 
ury in  Wall  Street,  the  City  Hall  in  Brooklyn,  the 
General  Post- Office  in  Washington,  the  Custom- 
House  in  New  Orleans,  and  numerous  private  resi- 
dences, were  built  of  East  Chester  marble.  It  is  said 
that  enough  marble  has  been  taken  from  these  quar- 
ries to  build  whole  cities.  To  the  edifices  is  to  be 
added  a  vast  number  of  monuments,  notable  among 
which,  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conspicuous,  is 
that  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard in  New  York  City.  The  quarries  passed  into 
the  hands  of  A.  Gilbert  Morgan  and  Alexander  Mas- 
terton,  then  to  James  Hall  and  Alexander  Masterton, 
and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Masterton,  his  son,  John  M., 
succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  firm.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  John  M.  Masterton  became  sole  owner. 
The  continuation  of  the  vein  of  marble  northward  has 
occasioned  other  quarries  to  be  opened  on  the  line 
above.  After  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, connection  was  made  with  the  quarry  yards, 
and  the  stone  has  since  been  carried  away  by  rail.  It 
is  a  matter  of  pleasurable  interest  to  recall  the  names 
of  four  of  the  schooners  engaged  in  transporting  the 
8tone  —the  "  Eliza  Miller,"  the  "Charming  Sally," 
the  "  Miller's  Damsel  "  and  "  Henrietta  Jane," — and 
also  of  the  two  brothers,  still  living,  citizens  of  East 
Cluster,  who  were  in  command  of  one  or  other  of  these 
vessels,  Captains  James  and  Gilbert  Barker. 

In  1857  an  association  was  formed  by  euterprising 
citizens  of  Mount  Vernon  to  erect  a  building  with 
steam-power,  to  be  available  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July, 
Richard  Atkinson,  Gconre  Archer  and  John  B.  Bren- 
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can  being  the  building  committee.  It  is  of  three 
stories,  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  its  ground  floor 
dimensions  are  twenty-five  by  eighty  feet. 

Its  first  use  was  during  the  Civil  War,  when  John- 
ston &  Dow  occupied  it  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
tridges, for  which  they  had  contracts  with  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  of  the  draft  riots  this  building 
was  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  citizens  were  armed 
to  defend  it. 

From  January  1,  1865  to  April  1,  1869,  this  build- 
ing was  in  possession  of  Benjamin  W.  Tilton,  as  a 
carriage  factory.  The  vehicles  turned  out  from  this 
establishment  were  of  superior  workmanship,  and 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  New  York  market.  Veloci- 
pedes for  country  roads  were  also  manufactured  here. 

For  six  or  seven  years  Harrison,  Bradford  &  Co. 
used  this  building  as  a  pen  factory.  Seventy-five 
persons  were  under  employ,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand gross  of  pens  of  every  shape  and  size  were  an- 
nually produced. 

The  building  belongs  at  this  date  (1885)  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Nichols,  who,  from  1882,  has  carried  on  in  it 
the  manufacture  of  straw  and  felt  hats  from  the  im- 
ported braid  and  raw.  One  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Nichols  makes  his  own  shapes  and 
patterns,  and  turned  out  last  Spring  two  thousand 
cases  of  goods. 

In  1858  Mr.  Edmund  Hoole  erected  a  building  on 
Fourth  Avenue,  where  now  stands  the  Masonic  Hall, 
in  which  he  established  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  duplex  checks  and  railroad  stamps,  for  each  of 
which  he  had  his  own  patents.  Mr.  Hoole  met  with 
great  success  in  his  business,  and  eventually  removed 
it  to  New  York. 

In  Spafard's  Gazeteer  of  1824  it  is  stated  that  2735 
yards  of  cloth  were  manufactured  in  East  Chester  in 
the  year  1821. 

Military  History  of  the  Town.— The  position 
of  the  early  settlers  in  East  Chester  was  one  of  ex- 
treme danger.  The  memory  of  the  massacres  at 
Throgg's  Neck  and  Pelham  was  calculated  to  keep  up 
their  apprehensions.  Under  no  mere  fancy,  then,  did 
they  unite  with  Westchester  in  an  organization  for 
defense.  The  following  order  of  Governor  Andross, 
dated  November  25,  1675,  presents  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  military  company  in  this  vicinity,  and  its 
absolute  necessity.  The  order  is  addressed  to  the 
captain  (Osburn),  and  is  as  follows  :  "  By  the  Gover- 
nor's order  I  am  to  inform  you  that,  considering  the 
distance  of  East  Chester  from  your  town  and  the  com- 
petent number  of  men  ther  .  .  .  have  thought  good 
to  appoint  a  Lieut,  ther,  who  is  to  be  a  second 
Lieut,  to  your  company,  and  doth  not  thinke  it  con- 
veaniant  for  the  tow  town's  to  be  called  togeather  so 
as  to  leave  either  of  them  destitute  of  men  but  upon 
very  extraordinary  occasion,  so  that  eatch  may  Train 
in  their  own  Town,  the  person  pitched  upon  by  the 
Governor  is  the  old  Lieut.  Will  Haiden,  to  whom 
I  will  take  care  to  send  a  comishon  as  soune  as  pose- 
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bell  I  can!"  1  It  is  evident  that  Haiden,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  original  patentees  of  East  Chester,  and 
whose  house  was  fortified,  that  it  might,  "  by  God's 
help  and  Blessing,  answer  our  Honorable  Governor's 
order  and  our  preservation,"  had,  at  the  organization 
of  the  militia,  been  made  Lieutenant,  but  had  re- 
signed. He  was  now  reappointed,  and  afterward, 
at  the  formation  of  a  separate  company  at  East 
Chester,  became  its  leader.  In  the  town  minutes  in 
1681  lie  is  entitled  Captain,  and  no  doubt  held  the 
position  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  his  command  that,  with  seventy  men,  he 
marched' to  New  York  to  assist  Leisler  and  joined 
with  him  and  others  in  signing  the  bold  declaration 
of  their  fealty  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by'  his  Lieutenant,  John  Drake. 
In  1700,  in  "a  report  of  the  strength  of  the  militia  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  a  foot  company  in  the 
town  of  East  Chester  is  mentioned  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  John  Drake,  Captain;  Joseph  Drake, 
Lieutenant  ;  Henry  Tower,  Ensign.  In  1710,  in  a  list 
of  sixty-one  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  East  Chester 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  Captain  John  Drake  is  the  leading  name. 

As  in  1711,  and  frequently  afterwards  in  the  town 
minutes,  Joseph  Drake  is  styled  Captain,  it  is  plain 
that  he  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded  his  older 
brother  John  in  this  position.  He  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood followed  by  William  Pinkney,  whose  tombstone 
is  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  inscribed  with  this  title 
"Capt.  Will  Pinkney."  He  died  in  17-V>,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  In  1745  we  have  in  the  town 
minutes  the  name  of  John  Fowler  the  fourth  time, 
elected  Supervisor,  but  who  is  now  fi  "the  first  time 
as  subsequently,  graced  with  the  prefix  Captain.  Mr. 
Fowler  doubtless  held  his  military  command  for  a 
number  of  years. 

At  this  time  the  Regiment  in  Westchester  County 
is  reported  to  have  one  hundred  and  thirty  officers 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six  men, 
and  the  military  interest  must  have  been  largely 
awakened.  In  the  wars  with  the  French  on 
the  English  colonial  borders,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  involved  much  anx- 
iety and  enthusiasm  in  the  Province  of  New  York, 
Westchester  County  did  her  part,  and  the  names  of 
her  inhabitants  appear  numerously  on  the  muster- 
rolls,  and  East  Chester  is  found  not  behind  other 
towns  in  her  devotion. 

In  the  muster-roll  (April  20,  1758)  of  the  Company 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  of  which  Jonathan 
Fowder,  of  East  Chester,  is  Captain  ;  and  in  the  rolls 
Captains  Verplanck  (1758),  Ogden  (1758),  Haight 
(1759),  Bayeux  (1760)  and  Stevens  (1762),  the  names 
of  the  following  natives  of  East  Chester  are  found  : 

Name.  Ave. 

Gilbert  Shute,  sergeant   24 

John  Bates,  sergeaDt   24 


u  Town  minutes,  Bk.  1,  p.  23  or  24. 
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Nathaniel  Appleby,  sergeant 
John  Crook*on,  cor|x>ral .  .  . 

John  Steves  

William  Johnson  

John  Names  

J'-eph  Aspendall  

Barley  Fowler  

John  l'inckney,  sergeant  .  . 


Peter  Rozel   M 

Robert  Stivers   25 

Richard  Itisser   40 

Jeremiah  Fowler   32 

Gilbert  Yeotnans   M 

Peter  Williams   24 

Kichard  Stevers   21 

Isaac  Briggs   19 

Robert  Stevens   23 


ami  the  name  of  Mark  Christian  is  to  he  added,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Boston,  is  recognized  as  one  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  town. 

In  1773  a  large  regiment  of  twenty-nine  companies 
is  in  the  county,  each  with  its  Captain,  two  Lieu- 
tenants and  an  Ensign. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings in  Westchester  County,  the  following  per- 
gous,  residents  of  East  Chester,  were  chosen  as  officers 
of  a  company  in  full  sympathy  with  the  uprising: 
Stephen  Soedea,  captain ;  Thomas  Pinkney,  first 
lieutenant;  Daniel  Searing,  second  lieutenant ;  and 
William  Pinkney,  ensign. 

Their  commissions  were  issued  September  20,  1775, 
but  Captain  Sneden  and  Lieutenant  Searing  having 
in  the  next  spring  been  transferred  to  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  county,  the  officership 
was  recast,  and  Thomas  Pinkney  became  Captain  ; 
William  Pinkney,  first  Lieutenant;  John  Sneden, 
second  Lieutenant;  and  William  Reed,  Ensign.1 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  restriction  upon  the 
preferences  for  this  or  that  company  or  regiment  in 
those  enlisting  in  the  Continental  army.  Theodosius 
Fowler,  connected  with  a  New  York  City  regiment,  it  is 
stated  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  was  engaged 
with  success  in  recruitingduty  in  East  Chester,  among 
his  old  neighbors  and  relatives.2  Strong  feeling  on 
this  subject  of  freedom  of  choice  in  enlistment  was 
exhibited.  James  Willis,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Xew 
Rochelle  company,  swears  that  he  was  present  with 
his  command  on  the  22d  of  July,  at  East  Chester, 
w  hen  the  south  part  of  Colonel  Drake's  regiment  was 
called  out;  that  he  was  summoned  into  Mr.  Forbes' 
house  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  officers  ;  that  he  heard 
several  of  the  militia  say  that  they  would  rather  fight 
on  that  "  (ireen  "  till  they  were  dead  than  to  go  under 
officers  they  did  not  like.'1 

While  the  Revolutionists  were  thus  active,  combina- 
tions were  also  being  formed  in  aid  of  the  forces  of 
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-<  u|iuin  Tl  losins  Fowler,  who  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Fowler, 

wax  in  the  service  from  the  spring  of  1776  to  the  close  of  the  contest, 
ii  . i  being  abst'iit  during  that  whole  |s>riod  more  than  fifty  days.   Me  was 
in  numerous  battles  from  Long  Island  to  Yorktown.    He  died  in  New 
fork  <  if  v.  but  is  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  East  Cheater. 
Calendar  of  Hist.  MSS.,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 


the  mother  country.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  a  regi- 
ment of  Loyalists  brought  together  in  1776.  was  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  those  "  who  had  already 
been  exiled  for  their  attachment  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  now  acted  upon  the  firmest 
principles  in  its  defense."  *  Many  of  its  recruits 
were  from  this  neighb  orhood.  John  Ward,  son  of 
Edmund  Ward,  of  East  Chester,  was  an  officer  in  this 
regiment,  and  also  Captain  Solomon  Fowler,  son  of 
Moses  Fowler.  Both  are  described  as  brave  and 
gallant  men.  Captain  Fowler  was  killed  in  an  attack 
on  Horse  Neck,  but  Mr.  Ward  survived  the  war  and 
settled  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  troop  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Emerich's  Dra- 
goons was  largely  recruited  from  this  county, — "  in- 
listed  to  serve  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  in 
the  above-mentioned  corps  of  Provincial  Chasseurs, 
and  doth  acknowledge  to  have  heard  read  unto  him 
the  second  and  sixth  sections  of  the  Articles  of 
War  against  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  War." 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  East  Chester  was 
the  scene  of  continued  excitement  and  of  much  dis- 
tress— the  centre  "of  the  famous  'Neutral  Ground ' 
of  History,  Romance  and  Song." 

Friday,  the  18th  of  October,  1776,  was  a  day  of 
great  anxiety  in  East  Chester.  The  Hritish  progress 
from  Rodman's  Neck,  dispu  ted,  as  it  was,  by  Colonel 
Glover  with  six  regiments  all  the  way  to  Pell's  Bridge, 
was,  no  doubt,  watched  with  intense  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Hutchinson  River.  The  loss  in  this  skir- 
mish was  very  heavy.  The  Americans  returned  to 
their  cam])  at  Hunt's  Bridge,  while  the  Roylist  army 
pitched  its  tents  on  the  Pelham  flats,  not,  however, 
until  it  had  deposited  its  sick  and  wounded  in  the  yet 
unfinished  stone  church,  nor  if  the  tradition  in  the 
Van  Cortlandt  family  be  correct,  until  after  a  grand 
evening  parade  on  the  Green.  A  halt  was  made  lor  a 
few  days,  and  then  the  English  forces  passed  on  to 
New  Rochelle. 

In  February,  1777,  it  was  deemed  necess.iry  by  the 
Continental  army  to  remove  or  destroy  all  the  grain 
and  forage  in  the  tow  n  of  East  Chester  and  neighbor- 
hood, to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  skillful  disposition  of  the  troops  was. 
therefore,  made  in  order  to  effect  this  without  hin- 
drance. Five  hundred  of  the  Connecticut  line  were 
stationed  along  the  Old  Post  road,  between  East 
Chester  village  and  the  junction  of  that  road  w  ith  the 
road  from  White  Plains."'  The  New  York  troops, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  ranged  from 
Ward's  house  (w  here  is  now  Judge  Gilford's  residence) 
down  to  Benjamin  Drake'*  (the  old  house  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  White  Plains  road,  above  what  is 
now  called  Sageman  s  Corner.)  The  remainder  of  the 
Connecticut  troops   were  placed  at  Tuckahoe  (the 

*  Simcoe's  Journal,  p.  1'.' ;  Moore's  "  Piarv  of  the  Revolution,"  p.  80S  : 
Sabine's  "  Hist,  of  American  Loyalists,"  p.  07:1. 
4  Where  Mr.  John  W.  Ilawxhnrst  now  lives. 
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order  says  "  Turkehole  ").  A  company  was  also  sent 
to  Wright's  Mills,  which,  it  is  believed,  must  have  been 
the  mill  near  Stephen  Odell's  tavern.  The  effort  was 
entirely  successful.  The  attack  made  on  Ward's 
house  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March  was,  no 
doubt,  a  sequel  of  this.  A  detachment  of  the  Royalists, 
under  Captains  Brandon  and  Campbell,  overtaking  a 
raiding  party  which  had  halted  at  this  house,  killed 
between  forty  and  fifty  in  the  fight,  and  took  twenty- 
seven  prisoners.  Captain  Campbell  was  himself 
killed,  the  most  desperate  part  of  this  affair  being  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle  on  the  stairs. 

Just  outside  the  village  of  East  Chester  Colonel 
Aaron  Burr,  at  a  later  period,  tried  to  intercept  Gen- 
eral Tryon  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  to  Green- 
wich, but  failed,  not,  however,  without  recovering  a 
large  quantity  of  cattle  and  other  plunder.  The 
Ward  house  was  the  scene  of  another  attack  of  the 
British,  in  November,  1778,  who  had  determined  to 
tear  it  down  and  use  the  material  in  the  construction 
of  huts  for  the  soldiers  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  building  was  entirely  destroyed. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  May,  1779,  the  right  column 
of  a  new  encampment  of  the  British  forces  was  placed 
in  East  Chester,  in  all  likelihood  along  the  Mile 
Square  road,  but  extending  down  to  the  creek.  The 
left  column  was  at  the  Philipse  house,  Yonkers.  The 
regiments  at  East  Chester  were  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
the  Legion,  the  Seventh  and  the  Sixty-third  Foot.1 

It  would  seem  that  at  one  time  and  another  small 
detachments  of  either  of  the  opposing  armies  were 
billeted  in  the  village  of  East  Chester.  Colonel 
Emmerich,  for  lengthened  periods,  made  his  Head- 
quarters at  the  house  of  William  Fowler,  near 
Guion's  tavern. 

The  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  or  proximity  of  the  two 
hostile  forces,  cannot  but  be  here  recalled. 

The  English  Governor,  writing  home,  says :  "  On 
my  reviewing,  the  4th  inst.  .  .  .  such  part  of  the 
militia  of  Westchester  County  . . .  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  .  .  I  could  not  think  it  expedient  at  that 
time  to  invite  them  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  petition  the 
King's  commissioners,  as  either  measure  at  that  per- 
iod would,  on  the  removal  of  the  troops,  bring  down 
instant  destruction  to  their  properties  and  families.  In- 
deed, what  with  the  conflagrations  of  the  rebels  and 
the  marauding  of  both  armies,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  are  reduced  to  great  distress."2 

The  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  took  place  in  1786,  and  which  called, 
with  certain  restrictions,  for  the  enlistment  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  State,  made  provision  also  from 
the  very  first  for  voluntary  uniformed  companies  of 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry.  A  troop  of  horse 
under  command  of  Captain  John  Mondue,  was  in 

1  Letters  of  General  Pattison,  New  York  Historical  Society  Publica- 
tions. 

'  N.  V.  Col.  MSS.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  002,  London  Doc.  xlvi. 


Westchester  County  in  1787,  and  into  it,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  Isaac  Ward,  of  East  Chester,  enlisted  as 
appears  by  a  certificate  signed  by  Jacob  M.  Vermilye, 
colonel.    This  troop  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 

the  Westchester  Light  Horse  which,  c  imandcd  by 

Major  Pintard,  in  1789,  escorted  Vice-President  John 
Adams  from  the  Connecticut  line  to  King's  Bridge, 
and  possibly  may  hare  been  that  troop  which  al  an  ear- 
lier date,  accompanied  Governor  George  Clinton  from 
East  Chester  into  New  York  City,  at  its  evacuation  by 
the  English  forces.  The  Second  Regiment  of  Horse 
Artillery,  of  which  Peter  Underbill,  of  Tuckahoe,  was 
Major  iij  1820,  and  afterwards  Colonel,  had  several 
compaSies  in  Westchester  County. 

In  1827,  Mathias  Warner  was  in  command  of  the 
company  or  troop  with  which  Nathaniel  P.  Ogden, 
a  well-known  citizen,  at  first  of  Pelham  and  after- 
ward of  East  Chester,  connects  himself,  the  enlistment 
requiring  him  to  have  "the  complete  uniform  of  his 
Troop."  In  1831,  however,  Mr.  Ogden  was  made 
Quartermaster  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  Fifteenth 
Brigade,  and  Fourth  Division  of  Infantry.  A  few 
years  after  this,  John  R.  Hayward,  of  this  town,  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Light  Horse,  having 
on  his  staff'  as  surgeon,  Doctor  G.  B.  Weed,  and  as 
quartermaster,  Peter  I.  Sherwood,  both  of  which 
gentlemen  at  the  time  resided  in  East  Chester.  The 
company  to  which  the  ordinary  troopers  from  East 
Chester  at  this  time  belonged  was  under  command 
of  Captain  Newberry  Halstead,  of  Rye,  who,  upon 
Colonel  Hayward's  resignation  it  was  earnestly  desired 
should  succeed  him.  The  failure  to  elect  Captain 
Halstead,  which  caused  great  disappointment,  led 
eventually  to  the  disruption  of  the  regiment. 

The  companies  of  infantry  in  the  -  uthern  part  of 
Westchester  County  appear  to  have  made  up  the  then 
numbered  Twelfth  Regiment,aud  the  requisite  strength 
of  several,  if  not  all,  of  them  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  uniting  the  men,  liable  to  duty  in  two  or 
more  towns,  under  one  command.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  trainings  were  anticipated  if  not  welcomed, 
as  scenes  of  much  exhilaration  and  excitement.  The 
Green  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  East  Chester 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. That  was  an  evil  hour  to  Marcus  Christian, 
sexton  of  the  church,  when  he  involved  himself  in  the 
sin  of  sacrilege  by  "selling  licure  in  the  Belfree  of 
the  Church  on  a  Training  day." 

"  Whereupon."  says  the  Minute-Book  of  the  trus- 
tees, May  7,  1791,  "  they  did  agree  that  he  was  not 
worthey  to  keep  the  kee  of  the  Church  or  to  be  im- 
ployed  as  Sexton,  upon  which  he  delivered  the  kee 
and  was  dismist  the  said  service." 

When  the  War  of  1812  invoked  the  active  duty  of 
the  citizens  of  East  Chester,  the  response  was  the  mus- 
ter into  the  service  of  the  General  Government  of  a 
full  local  organization,  Abijah  Morgan  being  the 
Captain  of  the  company  and  Thomas  Oakley  its  Lieu- 
tenant.   The  duty  assigned  was  the  defense  of  the 
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Long  Island  and  Westchester  County  shores.  After 
the  war  the  old  combinations  appear  again,  for  in 
1820  we  rind  Mr.  Morgan  as  Lieutenant  under  Captain 
Mauriee  Griffin,  of  New  Rochelle. 

About  ten  years  after  this,  some  of  the  more  ardent 
and  patriotic  young  men  of  the  town  attached  them- 
selves to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  uniformed  com- 
panies of  infantry  of  Yonkers  and  New  Rochelle.  The 
New  Rochelle  organization  was  styled  the  "Cadets," 
and  the  Yonkers  the  "  Benton  Guards,"  Lancaster 
U.  '  Tompkins  being  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
former  body  and  Lancaster  O.  Underbill  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  latter ;  these  gentlemen  were  resi- 
dents of  East  Chester.  For  a  dozen  years  these  com- 
panies awakened  much  enthusiasm  in  the  County,  but 
the  interest  eventually  so  diminished  that  they  were 
at  last  discharged.  After  this  for  a  long  period  the 
martial  spirit  was  lying  dormant.  In  1857  a  company 
of  Germans,  with  Ludwig  Jetter  as  Captain,  Otto 
Wigandas  First  Lieutenant,  and  John  Begelspacheras 
Second  Lieutenant,  was  formed  in  the  town,  and  be- 
came Company  E.  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, of  which  Edward  Pye  was  Colonel,  and 
John  P.  Jenkins  Lieutenant-Colonel.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  this  company  offered  its 
aid  to  the  government,  and  did  duty  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  Captain  Jetter  was  succeeded  in  1864  by 
John  C.  Gebman,  who  continued  in  command  until 
the  summer  of  1868,  when  the  company  was  mustered 
out  of  the  State  service.  Its  armory  was  at  East 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  numerous  State  military  organizations  which 
followed  and  which  are  now  recalled  were  character- 
ized by  remarkable  intelligence  and  vigor,  and  were 
made  up  of  material  as  good  for  its  purpose  as  could 
be  desired. 

Company  C,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  National 
Guard,  was  formed  October  27,  1863,  with  forty-six 
members,  and  Win.  S.  McClellan  as  Captain,  Abra- 
ham Q.  Beardsley  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  Win.  H. 
Van  Cott  as  Second  Lieutenant.  This  company  did 
duty  during  the  Rebellion  in  the  forts  in  New  York 
Harbor.  Its  armory  was  at  Union  Hall,  Sixth 
Avenue  and  First  Street,  Mount  Vernon.  Mr.  John 
G.  Fay,  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Dimmick,  in 
1868,  were  Captains  of  this  company.  It  was  dis- 
banded with  its  Regiment  in  August,  1868. 

Company  I, Seventeenth  Regiment,  National 
<  il'AHK,  was  organized  September  24,  1X67.  Captain 
John  G.  Fay  of  Company  C,  was  elected,  September 
28th,  as  Captain.  The  First  Lieutenant  was  Mr.  E. 
A.  Rockwood,  and  the  Second  Lieutenant  Mr.  Wil- 
liam II.  II.  Marker.  This  company  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  August  27,  1868.  Its  armory  was  at 
Union  Hall,  Mount  Vernon. 

Company  B,  Tin  ich  and  Twenty-seventh  Reo- 
imi.n  i-  National  Guard,  was  organized  June  14, 
1*70,  when  Capt.  John  O.  Gebman  was  chosen  com- 
mander.    Capt.  Gebman,    however,  having  been 


promoted  to  the  Commissariat  of  the  Third  Regiment, 
Mr.  Henry  Huss  was  elected  Captain  in  his  stead. 
The  armory  of  this  company  was  at  Washington 
Hall,  Mt.  Vernon.  At  the  execution  of  Isaac 
N.  Buckhout,  in  1872,  at  White  Plains,  this  company 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  prison.  When  the  Third 
Regiment  was  disbanded,  Company  P  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Twenty -seventh  Regiment,  at  which  time, 
Capt.  Huss  having  been  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  that  regiment,  Lieut.  Joseph  Martz  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  position.  Lieut.  Marz  did  not 
accept.  The  following  gentlemen  were  in  succes- 
sion afterward  in  command  of  this  company:  Wil- 
liam Wolcott,  George  H.  Thompson  and  Emil  Car- 
doze.  This  company  was  under  arms  ten  days  during 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877.  It  w;us  mustered  out  of 
the  service  December  27, 1878. 

Company  C,  Third  and  Twenty-seventh  Reg- 
iments National  Guard  was  organized  in  June, 
1870,  when  Mr.  James  B.  Spicer  was  elected  Captain. 
The  company  had  its  armory  at  Washington  Hall. 
In  June,  1872,  Captain  Spicer  resigning,  Lieut. 
Franklin  T.  Davis  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Com- 
pany C  was  on  duty  with  the  Third  Regiment  at 
the  execution,  at  White  Plains,  of  Isaac  N.  Buckhout. 
At  the  disbanding  of  the  Third  Regiment  this  com- 
pany became  part  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment, 
when  Mr.  William  C.  Broughton  was  chosen  Captain, 
December  16,  1873.  In  February,  1 S76,  this  company 
was  consolidated  with  Company  B. 

CoMPA.w  E,  Third  and  Twenty-seventh  Reg- 
iments National  Guard,  was  organized  June  27, 
1870.  Mr.  Bernard  Hufnagel  was  elected  its  captain 
and  remained  in  command  until  the  company  con- 
nected itself  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  in 
1873.  Lieut.  John  W.  Coburn  was  then  elected  Cap- 
tain. Captain  Coburn,  in  1876,  was  promoted  Ma- 
jor, and  Lieut.  Louis  Hagman  was  chosen  Captain 
The  armory  was  at  first  at  Scheuerman's  Hotel,  and 
next  at  Oster's,  Mt.  Vernon.  The  public  service 
rendered  by  Company  E  was,  besides  the  duty  per- 
formed with  the  Third  Regiment  at  White  Plains, 
the  watch  for  ten  days  under  arms  at  its  armory  in 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877.  This  company  was  dis- 
banded with  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  in  1878. 

Company  1),  Third  and  Twenty-seventh  Rud- 
iments National  Guard. — This  company  ranked 
next  to  Company  A,  of  Morrisania,  in  the  Third  Reg 
ment,  as  to  date  of  organization  (Company  A  being 
the  Color  Company).  Capt.  Edward  Carroll  was  the 
first  commander  of  Company  D,  and  held  this  com- 
mission until  May,  1873.  The  armory  was  at  Temper- 
ance Hall,  in  Waverley,  a  village  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  At  Ruckbout's  execution  this 
company  was  stationed  at  the  east  end  of  the  jail. 
In  1873  it  became  part  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment,  at  which  time  it  elected  Mr.  Allan  Hay 
its  Captain.  He  held  this  position  until  the  fall  of 
1876.    The  company  after  this  was  under  the  com- 
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maud  of  First  Lieut.  Thomas  O.  Reilly  and  Second 
Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Swain  until  disbanded  in  1878. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  Colonels  of  both 
the  Third  and  Twenty-seventh  Regiments,  Colonel 
John  G.  Fay  and  Colonel  John  T.  Underbill,  were 
residents  of  East  Chester. 

Eleventh  Separate  Company  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guards  New  York,  was  organized  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1876,  as  a  Troop  of  Cavalry,and  soon 
after  Samuel  O.  Howe  was  elected  its  Captain.  Its 
armory  was  at  Union  Hall,  Mount  Vernon.  It  took 
part,  as  did  also  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  in  the 
celebration  at  Kingston  of  the  Centennial  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  State  Government..  Upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Captain  Howe,  in  June,  1878,  Lieut.  James  N. 
Jarvis  was  elected  Captain.  On  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  the  troop  paraded  in  Tarrytown  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre. 
In  October,  1881,  the  company,  at  the  desire  of  the 
State  authorities,  was  reorganized  into  a  company  of 
infantry,  with  its  present  name.  Captain  Jarvis  still 
remained  in  command,  but  upon  his  resignation,  in 
November,  1883,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Denike  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  position.  The  company,  on  Evacuation 
Day,  November  25,  1883,  took  part  in  New  York  City 
in  the  centennial  celebration  parade.  At  the  close  of 
1884  the  company  took  possession  of  a  new  armory  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon.  The  present  officers 
are  Isaac  N.  Pressey,  captain ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Kindler, 
first  lieutenant;  Joseph  E.  Taverner,  second  lieuten- 
ant. Dr.  S.  B.  Carlisle  is  the  surgeon  of  the  company. 

Political  History. — After  the  confirmation,  in 
1666,  by  Governor  Nichols,  of  the  sales  and  grants 
made  by  Pell  and  by  the  Indians,  nothing  of  interest 
presents  itself  in  the  history  of  East  Chester  until  the 
reoccupation  of  the  province  by  the  Dutch,  except  it 
be  the  petition,  in  16(39,  for  redress,  in  which  the 
town  joined  with  Long  Island  and  Westchester  in 
asking  for  the  people  a  share  in  the  legislation. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Recorder 
of  the  town,  Richard  Shute,  copies  into  his  minutes 
of  a  later  date,  a  "  memorandum  "  of  certain  edicts  or 
decisions,  in  1666,  1669  and  1672,  of  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes. These  relate  mainly  to  the  establishment  of 
land  rights  and  the  record  of  them,  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  the  value  of  the  coins  in  circulation. 

In  1673  the  Dutch,  having  recovered  New  York, 
summon  the  people  of  East  Chester  to  submission, 
who,  uniting  with  Westchester  in  a  profession  of  al- 
legiance, are  guaranteed  the  same  privileges  and 
rights  as  are  given  to  the  inhabitants  and  subjects 
of  the  Dutch  nation.  A  few  days  after,  John  Hoitis 
appointed  magistrate  for  East  Chester,  with  power  to 
decide  all  suits  in  his  town  to  the  value  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, all  suits  of  greater  value  to  be  referred  to  him 
and  the  two  magistrates  of  Westchester.1     On  the 


1  On  the  24th  of  August  the  inhabitants  had  nominated  Mr.  Haiden, 
and  their  second  choice  was  Mr.  Hoit.  —  Toim  Minutes. 


16th  of  the  next  month  (September)  the  Governor 
orders  Mr.  Hoit  "  not  to  suffer  any  person  or  persons 
'to  passe  or  repasse'  through  his  town,  'to  or  from 
New  England,  Except  they  can  produce  a  Legalle 
passe  or  License  from  authority  for  the  same. ' 

In  little  more  than  a  year  the  Province  was  restored 
to  the  English.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  made 
Governor,  and  one  of  his  first  acts,  in  the  following 
January,  is  recorded  in  our  town  minutes.  After  re- 
calling the  strange  fact  of  the  low  price  of  grain  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  he  proceeds  to  proclaim,  "that  for 
the  future,  or  until  further  order,  of  which  to  be  a 
year's  notice,  the  valluation  thereof"  "  'shall  be  taken 
in  all  sales,  Bargains  and  payment, — ■ 

a.  d. 


"  '  Merchantable  winter  at   5  0 

Summer  Wheat  at     4  6 

Merchantable  Barley  at   4  0 

Rie  at   3  6 

Pease  at   3  0 

Indian  Corn  at   2  0  ' 


"  '  But  all  past  sales,  contracts  or  debts  upon  account 
of  grain  to  remain  in  their  full  force.'  "  3 

As  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  county,  the  town 
of  East  Chester  took  sides  most  heartily  with  Leisler 
in  bis  efforts  to  resist  the  restoration  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  final  result  was  a  matter  of  much 
satisfaction.  The  elections  of  1701  and  1733  brought 
out,  no  doubt,  much  feeling  in  the  town,  but  we  lin- 
ger not  with  them,  as  they  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. 

A  list  of  the  Supervisors  and  Town  Clerks  is  here 
presented. 

OVERSEERS. 

William  Hayden,  1679,  '80,  '82. 
Philip  Pinckney,  1681,  '83. 

SUPERVISORS. 

John  Pinkney,  1690,  '91, '93,  '94,  "90. 
John  Lancaster,  1093,  '99, 1712. 
John  Drake,  1697,  1703,  '05,  '07,  'IS,  '20. 
Jeremiah  Fowler,  1700. 
Henry  Fowler,  1710. 
William  Chatterton,  1701. 
Thomas  Pinckney,  170C,  '13,  '14. 
Edmund  Ward,  1708,  '09. 

Moses  Fowler,  1722,  '28,  '29,  '31,  '32,  '33,  '35,  "36,  '37,  '38. 
Joseph  Drake,  1723,  '24,  '26,  '27,  '43. 
Palmer  Doughty,  1730. 
Benjamin  Drake,  1739,  '40. 

John  Fowler,  1740,  '44,  '45,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '51,  '52,  '54,  '55. 
John  Ward,  1741,  49,  '£0. 

Samuel  Sneden,  1753,  '60,  '61,  '62,  '63,  '64,  '65,  66, '67,  '68. 
John  Townsend,  1756,  '57. 
Ebenezer Burling,  1758,  '83,  '84,  '89. 
Jonathan  Fowler.  1759. 

Stephen  Ward,  1772,  '73,  '74,  '75,  '87,  '89,  '90,  "91,  '92,  '94. 

James  Hunt,  ITS*'. 

Thomas  Hunt,  1786. 

John  G.  Wright,  1793,  '94. 

Benjamin  Morgan,  1795,  '9C,  '97,  '98,  '99,  1800,  '01,  '02,  '04,  '05,  '06, 
'07,  '08,  '09. 
Richard  Ward,  1803. 
John  Townsend,  1810  to  1822,  inclusive. 
James  Somerville,  1823,  '24,  '25. 


2  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  659. 

3  Town  Minutes,  Hook  1,  pp.  23. 
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Stephen  Ward,  1826,  '27,  '28. 

Nathaniel  Devoe,  1829,  '30,  '33,  35. 

Joshua  Hunt,  1831,  '34. 

Joseph  Lyon,  183f>,  '37. 

John  R.  Hayward,  1838,  '39,  '40. 

Josse  Lyon,  1841,  '42. 

Abijah  Morgan,  1843,  '44,  '46. 

William  Bertine,  1845. 

John  W.  Burtis,  1847,  '48. 

Lancaster  Underbill,  1849,  '60. 

Robert  Bertine,  1(561. 

Crandall  Rich,  1851,  '52. 

George  Archer,  185:). 

Abijah  Q.  Morgan,  1854. 

Darius  Lyon,  1855,  '56,  '57,  '58,  '59. 

Pelhaiu  McClelan,  18C0,  '61,  '62. 

Edward  Martin,  1863,  '71. 

Stephen  Bogart,  1804,  '65. 

John  M.  Masterton,  1806,  '67,  '70. 

Edward  I).  Lawrence,  1868,  '69. 

William  P.  Esterbrook,  1872. 

Elian  Dusenbury,  1873. 

William  H.  Peiuberton,  1874,  '75,  '76. 

David  Cromwell,  1877,  '78. 

David  tfuackenbueb,  1879,  '80,  '82,  '83,  '84,  '85,  '86. 
Henry  Hnss,  1881. 

TOWN  CLEBK8. 

Richard  Shute,  1073  to  1703,  called  recorder. 
Kdmnml  Ward,  1703  to  1711,  called  recorder. 
Moses  Fowler,  1711  to  1723,  inclusive. 
John  Cuer,  1724  to  1742,  inclusive. 

Tl  ins  Shute,  1743,  '44,  '45. 

John  Burling,  1746,  "47. 
Samuel  Snedon,1748  to  1769. 
Charles  Ward,  1783,  '84,  '85,  '86. 

Benjamin  Morgan,  1787,  '88,  '89,  '90,  '91,  '92,  1814,  '15,  '16. 
Jonathan  Ward,  1793. 

James  Nf.  Rcsevelt,  l7'J4  to  1801,  inclusive. 

John  Alstyne,  1802,  '03,  '05,  '07,  '08,  '09,  '10,  '11,  '12,  '13,  '14. 

Moi.es  Morgan,  1*04. 

Benjamin  H.  Underhill,  1817,  '18,  '19,  '20,  '21. 

Caleb  Morgan,  1822,  '23,  '24,  '25. 

Joshua  Hunt,  1826,  '27,  '28,  '29,  30. 

Samson  D.  Valentine,  1831,  '32,  '33. 

John  R.  Hayward,  1834,  '35,  '38,  '37. 

Jesse  Lyon.  1838,  '39. 

Theodosius  Hunt,  1840,  '43,  '44,  '45. 

John  A.  Drake,  1841,  '42. 

William  Bertine,  1846,  '47. 

Darius  Lyon,  1848,  '49,  '50,  '51. 

Edmund  L.  Toumine,  1852,  '53,  '54,  '55,  '56,  '57,  '58. 

John  S.  Yorke,  1859. 

Joseph  D.  Kay,  1*00,  '61,  '62. 

Robert  M.  Foster,  1803,  '04,  '65,  '70,  '71,  '72,  '73,  '74. 

Joseph  A.  Harper,  1866. 

Philip  Lucas,  Jr.,  1867,  '68. 

Charles  H.  Ostrander,  1869. 

A.  M.  Nolte,  1875. 

George  E.  Archer,  1876. 

Frederick  H.  Decker,  1877,  '78. 

Edward  Pettinger,  1879,  '80. 

George  W.  Hunt,  1881. 

Albert  F.  Gescheidt,  1882,  '83,  '84. 

John  Bowden,  1885,  '86. 

The  following  is  the  Electoral  vote  of  this  town  for 
aliotit  sixty  years : 


1828. 

M.  Van  Buren,  1st  Elector  92 
Smith  Thompson.  1st  Elector.  56 

1832. 

Democratic  149 

Whig   36 


1836. 

Democratic  104 

Whig   14 


1844. 

Democratic   158 

Whig   77 

1848. 

Democratic   72 

Whig   104 

Fre   Soil   26 

1852. 

Democratic   180 

Whig   128 

Scattering   2 

1850. 

Democratic   323 

Republican   188 

Whig   138 


1804. 

Democratic   636 

Republican   268 

1868. 

Democratic   719 

Republican   512 

1872. 

Democratic  *   656 

Republican   593 

1876. 

Democratic  1092 

Republican   714 

1880. 

Democratic   973 

Republican   889 

1884. 

Democratic  1136 

Republican   801 

Prohibition   30 

People's  Party   39 


I860. 

Democratic  l  uion   535 

Republican   288 

A  record  is  also  furnished  of  the  vote  of  East  Ches 
ter  for  Governor  in  the  years  named, — 

1820. 

Tompkins   46  , 

Clinton   28 

1846. 

Wright  (Dem.)   112 

Young  (Whig)   73 

Edwards   11 

1850. 

Seymour  (Dem.)   133 

Hunt  (Whig)   79 

1854. 

Seymour  (Dem.)   193 

Clark  (Whig)   75 

Brown    12 

I'lman  (K.  N.)   148 

1858. 

A.  J.  Parker  (Dem.)  ....  319 

E.  D.  Morgan  (Rep.)  ....  172 

Burrows   61 

1862. 

Seymour  (Dem.)  .....  450 

Wadsworth  (Rep.)   303 

1866. 

Hoffman  (Dem.)   505 

Fenton  (Rep.  I   416 


1870. 

Hoffman  (Dem.)   630 

Woodford  (Rep.)   423 

1874. 

Tilden  (Dem.)   799 

Dix  (Rep.)   480 

Clark   18 

1879. 

Robinson  (Dein.)   722 

Cornell  ( Rep. )   609 

John  Kelly   165 

Harris   25 

Means   8 

1882. 

Cleveland  (Dem.)   949 

Folger  (Rep.)   349 

Howe   37 

Hopkins   70 

1885. 

Hill  (Dem.)   935 

Davenport  (Rep.)   800 

Basconi   44 

Jones   7 


1840. 


Democ  nitic 
Whig  .  . 


100 

74 


Railroads. — There  are  two  railroads  running 
into  this  town,  with  stations  well  located  for  its  con- 
venience. 

The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  passes  along 
the  westerly  boundary  of  the  town  for  its  whole 
length.  The  stations  which  are  at  West  Mount 
Vernon  (formerly  called  Hunt's  Bridge)  at  Rronxville. 
and  at  Tuckahoc,  were  opened  in  the  summer  of  1 844. 
The  original  location  of  the  stopping-place  at  West 
Mount  Vernon  was  where  the  old  Mile  Square  road 
crosses  the  track.  It  was  about  ten  years  afterward 
moved  to  its  present  neighborhood.  The  Harlem 
Railroad  owns  fifty-two  acres  in  East  Chester,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  length  of  the  road-bed  in  the 
town  is  about  six  and  one-half  miles. 

Tin-  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
•  :un.  -  its  travel  through  I      town  Ire  in  the  junction 
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of  their  road  frith  that  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem, 
at  Washingtonville,  in  au  easterly  direction  to  Hutch- 
inson River,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The 
construction  of  the  road  took  place  in  1847  and  1848, 
and  for  several  years  the  station  on  it  nearest  to  this 
town  was  at  New  Rochelle.  In  1851  the  Industrial 
Home  Association  presented  from  their  property  a 
site  and  building  for  a  depot  to  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany ;  but  although  certain  trains  made  their  stop- 
pages during  the  summer  of  1852,  not  until  late  in 
the  year  was  Mount  Vernon  made  a  regular  station 
and  au  agent  of  the  company  appointed  for  it.  There 
are  now  more  commuters  from  Mount  Vernon  than 
from  any  other  stopping-place  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven,  and  it  ranks  fourth  in  importance, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Bridgeport,  Stamford  and 
Nor  walk.  The  company  owns  twenty-six  and  one- 
half  acres  in  the  town,  the  assessed  value  of  which 
is  ninety  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  The  length 
of  the  road-bed  in  the  town  is  a  little  less  than  three 
miles. 

SOCIETIES. 

If  there  were  any  associations  in  the  town  before 
the  Revolution  for  any  social,  political,  intellectual 
or  other  purpose,  their  existence,  unfortunately,  is  un- 
known. 

The  most  important  societies  in  the  town  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  government  arc  here  pre- 
sented. 

Westchester  Lodge,  No.  46,  F.  and  A.  M., 
which  was  organized  at  Westchester  in  June,  171**1, 
was  removed  to  East  Chester  on  St.  John  the  evan- 
gelist's day,  1797.  The  occasion  was  made  a  marked  one 
by  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  lodge  and 
visiting  brethren  upon  Diviue  Service  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  The  Rev.  Brothers  Ireland  and  Cooper  took 
part  in  the  service,  the  latter  gentleman  preaching 
the  Sermon,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
lodge  and  a  request  for  a  copy  of  it  for  the  press. 
The  place  of  meeting  at  East  Chester  was  at  first  at 
the  tavern  of  William  Crawford,  opposite  the  Green, 
where  it  continued  to  be  held  until  the  erection,  by 
Brother  Philemon  Fowler,  of  an  addition  to  his  tav- 
ern, in  which,  by  previous  arrangement,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  room  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Lodge.  The  fol- 
lowing Worshipful  Masters  of  Westchester  Lodge: 
Alexander  Fowler,  Benjamin  Drake  and  Caleb  Mor- 
gan, and  the  following  members,  Andrew  and  Hach- 
aliah  Purdy,  Philemon  Fowler,  George  Faile,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Underbill,  Joseph  Pell,  Jonathan  Ward, 
William  Bertine  and  Jesse  Lyon,  are  remembered  as 
honored  citizens  of  this  town.  Westchester  Lodge 
continued  its  meetings  at  Mr.  Fowler's  until  Novem- 
ber, 1814,  when  they  were  removed  to  New  Rochelle, 
and  there  held  until  the  surrender  of  its  charter,  in 
1827. 

East  Chester  Mark  Lodge,  No.  58,  in  1809,  was 
granted  a  warrant, — of  course,  held  its  convocations  at 
Fowler's. 


Hiawatha  Lodge,  No.  434,  F.  and  A.  M.— The 
name  of  this  lodge  was  given  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Brother  William  H.  Pemberton,  one  of 
its  charter  members  and  a  liberal  benefactor  in  its 
early  history.  Its  warrant  of  dispensation  was 
granted  August  25,  1857,  and  its  charter  June  8, 
1858.  The  dedication  took  place  June  24th,  in  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  installation  of  the  officers.  Brother  William 
M.  Palmer,  Jr.,  was  the  first  Master,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  at  first  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the  build- 
ing of  Mr.  Van  Court,  m  ar  the  depot,  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  following  brethren  have  been  Masters  since 
Brother  Palmer,  viz.:  AmosCheeny,  Charles  T.  Hatha- 
way, Philip  Lucas,  Jr.,  ( iideon  D.  Pond,  Beekman  Van 
Gaasbeck,  Horace  F.  Curtis,  Daniel  M.  Van  <  'ott,  Max 
Huss,  Stuart  B.  Carlisle  and  Franklin  T-  Davis. 
The  officers  of  the  present  year  are  Rufus  B. 
Disbrow,  W.  M. ;  Charles  H.  Booth,  S.  W. ;  Isaac 
N.  Mills,  J.  W. ;  P.  M.  Gideon  D.  Pond,  Secretary; 
Burr  Davis,  Treasurer  ;  Frederick  B.  Bertine,  S.  D. ; 
Sanford  Hallock,  Jr..  J.  D.  ;  Edwin  J.  Kindler  and 
Frank  Butler,  M.  C.'s;  Rev.  W.  S.  Coffey,  Chaplain; 
George  H.  Cameron,  Marshal;  William  J.  Collins, 
Tiler,  and  Brothers  David  Quackenbush  and  John 
M.  Dearborn  and  Worthy  Brother  Stuart  B.  Carlisle, 
Trustees. 

Hiawatha  Lodge  has  a  plot  of  ground  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  as  a  burial-place  for  its  deceased  members, 
if  need  be.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  Chaplain,  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
June,  ]883,  said, — "All  honor  to  what,  under  higher 
or  identical  impulses,  has  been  done  by  others  to  les- 
sen human  misery  in  our  town  ;  but  in  all  records  of 
the  story  of  good  works  for  fellow-man  a  page  is  asked 
for  our  organization."  The  meetings  are  held  in 
.Masonic  Hall,  Fourth  Avenue.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mt.  Vernon  Chapter,  No.  228,  R.  A.  M.,  was 
chartered  February  3,  1869,  with  Comp.  John  H.  Gray 
as  High  Priest.  The  initiation  fee  is  twenty  dollars 
and  the  annual  dues  five  dollars.  There  art'  sixty- 
nine  members,  and  the  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  Hiawatha  Lodge,  Mt.  Vernon,  flic  following 
Companions  have  also  been  High  Priests :  ( iideon  D. 
Pond,  James  P.  Swain,  Jr.,  Daniel  M.  Van  Cott, 
Henry  L.  Sproul,  Thedore  Taylor  and  Charles  H. 
Booth,  who  is  the  present  chief  officer,  with  Rufus  B. 
Disbrow,  King,  and  Charles  J.  Nordquist,  Scribe, 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Council. 

Marble  Lodge,  No.  702.  F.  and  A.  M..  was  char- 
tered June  16,  1870,  with  Rev.  Brother  Angus  M.  Ives 
as  Master.    The  lodge-room  is  at  Tuckahoe. 

The  value  of  its  furniture  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  Past  Worshipful  Masters,  besides  Rev. 
Mr.  Ives,  are  Samuel  Leggett,  Samuel  Fee,  James  P. 
Swain,  Zebedee  Brower,  Stephen  Higgins,.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Nordquist  and  Robert  Johnston. 

The  following  brethren  are  now  officers  of  the 
lodge:  Wjlliam  A.  Dewitt,  W.  M. ;  Samuel  McG. 
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Stevenson,  S.  W. ;  David  Johnston,  J.  W. ;  E.  S. 
Patrick,  Secretary  ;  Samuel  S.  Horton,  Treasurer; 
James  P.  Swain,  S.  D. ;  John  Fisher,  J.  D. ;  Joseph 
Johnston  and  Richard  Thompson,  M.  of  C. ;  and 
Richard  Bennett,  Tiler. 

.M  r.  Vernon  Lodge  No.  195,  I.  0.  of  O.  F.,  was 
instituted  November  13,  1867,  with  Brother  Thomas 
R.  Jones  as  N.  G.,  and  John  H.  Jennings  as  V.  G. 
The  initiation  fee  is  fifteen  dollars,  and  the 
yearly  dues  are  six  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
There  is  a  fund  on  hand  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  furniture  is  valued  at  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  fifty-four  and  the 
following  brethren  occupy  the  various  positions: 
John  Cortes,  N.  G. ;  Andrew  Jenks,  V.  G. ;  John  H. 
Jennings,  Financial  Secretary  ;  John  N.  Hoffmann, 
Recording  Secretary;  James  B.  Spicer,  Treasurer. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Fourth 
Avenue,  lit.  Vernon. 

Einheit  Lodge,  No.  461,  I.  O.  of  O.  F. — Tins 
lodge  was  chartered  April  26,  1878,  with  John  Russell 
as  the  first  X.  G.  The  initiation  fee  is  sixteen  dollars 
and  the  annual  dues  six  dollars.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Mt.  Vernon.  There  is  a 
fund  on  hand  of  one  thousaud  dollars,  with  property 
in  furniture  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  present  officers :  Henry  Raby,  N.  G.  ; 
Ferdinand  Metzer,  V.  G.;  Adolph  Schindler,  Financial 
Secretary  ;  William  Wohlermacher,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Adam  Schneider,  Treasurer. 

Gliding  Star  Encampment,  No.  83.  was  char- 
tered February  10,  1875,  with  Jesse  Law  as  Chief 
Patriarch  and  John  H.  Jennings  as  High  Priest.  The 
property  of  the  encampment  is  valued  at  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  meetings  are  held  in  Odd-Fellows' 
Hall,  Bit.  Vernon.  The  following  are  the  present 
officers  of  this  organization:  Arthur  E.  Blackniore, 
C.  P. ;  John  E.  Marshall,  H.  P. ;  Andrew  Jenks,  S.  W. ; 
John  Cortes,  J.  W. ;  Adam  Schneider,  Treas. ;  John 
N.  Hoffman,  Scribe;  John  II.  Jennings,  Financial 
Secretary. 

Farnswoh  i  ii  Post, No.  170.G.A.R. — From  1874, for 
some  five  or  six  years,  several  gentlemen  of  military 
antecedents,  in  the  town  of  East  Chester,  were  wont 
annually,  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mt.  Vernon 
Veteran  Association,"  to  decorate  the  graves  of  de- 
ceased soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  This  habit  led  at 
last  to  the  organization  of  a  Post  of  the  "Grand Army 
of  the  Republic,"  which,  after  a  brave  General  of  that 
war  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  was  styled  Farns- 
worth.  The  first  Commander  was  Major  James  H. 
Jenkins,  who  is  again  this  year  the  superior  officer, 
with  Captain  Joseph  H.  Porter  and  Companion  John 
H.  Davis  as  Vice-Commanders.  In  1882  Captain 
Frederick  Whittaker  was  the  Commander,  and  in 
18K.-!  jind  18S4  Companion  Nathan  Van  Horson.  As 
a  social,  patriotic  and  charitable  body,  this  Post  has  a 
firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  community,  and  is  of 
material  service  with  its  funds  in  relieving  the  wants  I 


I  of  destitute  soldiers  and  their  families.    The  annual 
I  act  of  devotion  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
to  its  deceased  comrades  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served by  this  Post  at  St.  Paul's  Church  and  Church- 
yard. 

East  Chester  Council,  No.  477,  Ameuk  an 
Le<;ion  or  Honor  was  organized  March  30,  ls.sl. 
On  May  1,  1886,  it  had  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
members.  The  total  amount  paid  by  this  council 
since  its  organization  is  $15,658.52.  One  death  only 
has  occurred,  and  in  thirty  days  the  claim,  $6000, 
was  paid.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
its  Commanders:  J.  Henry  Magonigle,  1881 ;  William 
Gibson,  1882;  Charles  W.  Van  Court,  1884;  James 
!  L.  Morgan,  1885;  T.  W.  Dale,  present  Commander. 
It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  remember  the  following 
Temperance  associations  : 

Sons  of  Temperance,  organized  October  5,  1865. 
E.  A.  Rowlinson,  first  Worthy  Patriarch.  It  had  a 
membership  at  one  time  of  nearly  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. It  existed  for  about  ten  years,  meeting  at  Van 
Court's  Building,  Fourth  Avenue. 

Perseverance  Lodge,  No.  830,  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  organized  February  18, 
1860,  of  which  James  B.  Spicer  was  the  first  Worthy 
j  Chief  Templar.    It  lasted  about  twelve  years,  at  one 
J  time  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  mem- 
bers. 

Alliance  Temple  of  Honor,  No.  17,  was  or- 
ganized July  31,  1867,  Mr.  William  H.  Oakley  being 
I  the  first  Wort  hy  Chief  Templar.  This  association  meets 
in  Temple  of  Honor  Hall  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month.  Mr.  George  R.  Carroll  is  the  present 
W.  C.  T. 

Young  Men'sChristian  A--<><  iation,  Mt.Vernon, 
was  organized  October  24,  1880.  Its  first  President 
was  Mr.  John  Van  Santvoord.  It  numbers  this  year 
seventy-five  members.  Mr.  Charles  R.  De  Bevoise, 
who  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  organization 
from  the  first,  is  now  the  President  of  the  association. 
Its  Rooms  this  year  are  on  Fourth  Avenue,  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets. 

MOUNT  Vernon  Literary  Association. — This 
association  was  formed  on  the  12th  of  January,  1855. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  the  first  officers  of  the 
association  :  P.  L.  McClelan,  president ;  J.  Q.  A.  But- 
ler, Vice-President ;  G.  F.  By  rani,  Secretary;  and  G.  W. 
White,  Treasurer.  Its  meetings  were  generally  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  inter- 
est of  the  village  and  town  was  largely  invoked  by 
the  able  debates  which  the  subjects  discussed  brought 
out.  Among  the  questions  were  the  following,  which 
were  much  considered  at  the  time:  "  Is  or  is  not  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  entitled  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  American  people?"  "Do  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  demand  a  distinctive  American  organization?" 
"Will  the  so-called  spiritual  manifestations  have  a 
good  or  an  evil  tendency  ?"  "Should  Utah  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  with  her  present  laws  of  polyg- 
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amy?"  This  Lyceum  continued  its  work  of  useful- 
ness for  several  years. 

.Mount  Vernon  Horticultural  Socety  was  or- 
ganized on  the  28th  of  February,  1855.  The  new  set- 
tlers at  Mount  Vernon  had  already,  during  the  two 
years  previous,  exhibited  much  zeal  and  judgment  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plots  of  ground  adjoining  their 
residences,  and  their  labor  had  been  attended  with 
encouraging  results.  Their  conferences,  in  view  of 
the  coming  season,  led  them  to  associate  for  mutual 
benefit.  Mr.  Henry  Biggins  was  elected  President, 
Mr.  James  Howland  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Richard  At- 
kinson, still  living  in  the  village,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  neighboring  fanners  encour- 
aged this  movement  of  their  new  fellow-townsmen,  and 
the  meetings  were  sources  of  much  pleasnre.  In  the  au- 
tumns both  of  1855  and  185(3  exhibitions  were  held  and 
premiums  bestowed  for  the  best  specimens  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.1  Again,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1857,  a  summer  display  of  flowers,  early  vegetables 
and  berries  and  small  fruits  was  awarded  with  prizes. 

The  organization  of  the  Mount  Vernon  M.enner- 
chor  grew  out  of  the  effort  of  some  of  the  early  Ger- 
man settlers  near  Hunt's  Bridge  to  provide,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  themselves  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, dramatic  and  musical  entertainments.  The  so- 
ciety at  one  time  was  in  numbers  one  hundred  strong, 
forty  of  whom  were  singers.  Dr.  Doenges  is  remem- 
bered as  the  director.  The  meetings  were  held  for 
awhile  at  Bock's  tavern,  and  afterward  at  Diecman's. 
Mr.  Henry  is  now  the  president. 

Mount  Vernon  Quartette  Club,  organized 
August,  1867.  The  first  President  was  Mr.  Charles 
Korn,  who  now  occupies  the  position.  The  club  meets 
at  Scheuerman's  Central  Hall. 

East  Mount  Vernon  Singing  Society,  or- 
ganized 185(5,  existed  for  five  or  six  years.  Henry 
Kortlang  president.  This  society  met  at  Hagman's, 
in  Franklin  Avenue. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Athenaeum,  which  was 
organized  on  the  2d  of  July,  1872,  is  an  association  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  having  as  its  avowed  purpose, 
as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  "the  cultivation  of  liter- 
ature, music,  elocution,  art,  and  the  promotion  of 
social  acquaintance."  Its  meetings  are  held  at  its 
members'  homes,  and  have  been  throughout  its  his- 
tory a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  Mrs.  Anna  Ver- 
milye  was  the  first  President,  which  position  is  now 
held  by  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bigelow.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  have  been  enrolled  on  its  books, 
and  the  number  present  at  its  meetings  have  ranged 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  "The 
programme  for  the  evening,"  says  one  of  the  most 
earnest  friends  of  this  society,  "  has  usually  consisted 
of  an  original  essay,  a  recitation  and  a  reading,  also 

l"  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  of  this  village,  was  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  potatoos,  three  varieties,  at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Kxhibi- 
ion,  on  Wednesday,  26th  Inst." — Mount  Vernon  Gazette,  September  29, 
1855. 


music,  and  has  been  carried  out  often  with  such  eclat 
as  to  be  stimulating  in  the  extreme." 

Statistics. — In  the  year  1710  we  have  the  first 
information,  after  the  settlement,  of  what  was  the 
population  of  the  town.  It  seems  that  in  that  year 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  "  male  Chris- 
tians "  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  female,  while 
there  were  seventeen  male  slaves  and  eight  female 
residing  in  it.  Of  the  men,  sixty-one  were  from  six- 
teen to  sixty  years  old,  and  their  names  and  ages  are 
as  follows : 


Join:  Stanton  (mulatto).  .  '. 

•  32 

John  Hyat  32 

34 

William  White.  .  .  . 

Roger  Barton,  Jr  17 

Edward  Fitz  Giarral 

28 

John  Thompkins,  Jr 

26 

William  Pinkney  29 

Thomas  Pinkney  27 

Moses  Hoit,  Jr  .  .  .  . 

Edmond  Thompkins 

Henry  Fowler,  Jr 

31 

John  Lawrence  .  .  . 

40 

Mathias  Valentine  4<> 

Samuel  Causten,  Jr 

21 

Thomas  Chadderton 

1  28 

Thomas  Astin  26 

John  Haddou,  St  47 

The  census  of  1712  gives  the  nu  mber  of  male 

per- 

sons  above  sixty  as  four; 

between  sixteen  and  sixty, 

as  fifty -seven  ;  under  sixteen,  as  seventy  - 

nine 

;  of 

females  above  sixty,  as 

one ;  between  sixteen 

and 

sixty,  as  sixty-seven  ;  und 

er  sixteen,  as  sixty-seven.'- 

In  1790  there  were  in  the  town  white  males  of 

six- 

teen  years  and  upwards, 

one  hundred  and 

seventy- 

four,  and  under  sixteen  years,  one  hundred  and  sixtv  ; 

white  females,  three  hundred  and  twenty; 

all  other 

free  persons,  eleven,  and  seventy-five  slaves. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  East  Chester,  as  re- 

ported by  each  census  since  the  commencement  of 

this  century,  is  as  follows  : 

YEAR.  POPULATION. 

TEAR. 

POPULATION. 

1800    738 

1845   

1369 

1814   942 

4715 

1820    1021 

1860   

5582 

1865   

5620 

|  1870   

7491 

1835    1168 

1875   

8333 

1840    1502 

|  1880   

8737 

-  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  iii.  p.  949. 
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BISTORT  OF  WESTCHBSTEB  COUNTY. 


As  early  as  January  6,  1670,  the  following  order 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants: 

"  All  children  thai  are  born  in  this  place  or  those  that  decease  or  those 
persons  that  marey  belonging  to  this  place  shall  be  reccorded  and  tow 
penc  allowed  unto  recorder  to  be  paid  for  eatch  child  A  six  penc  for 
every  man.*' 1 

The  following  certifications  of  marriages  and  births 
are  taken  from  the  Town  Minutes  : 

'■  Thes  are  to  Certifie  whom  it  may  conserii  that  Hichard  Saniey  and 
Ann  (  anie  weare  Lawfully  married  the  28th  day  of  December  1085  By 
me  Morgen  Joans,  mencstei  of  the  gospell." 

"Thes  are  to  Certifie  whom  it  may  concern  that  Joshep  Drake  A  mary 
Shuteboth  of  East  Chester  weare  Lawfully  mareied  The  31th  of  Decem- 
ber 1685.  By  me  Morgen  Joans  miucster 

of  the  gospell 

"  Entered  according  to  order  by  me 

"  Ilichard  Shute  Recorder."  s 
"Sollomon  Hoite  the  Son  of  Moses  Holte  Junr  was  born  on  the  9th 
day  of  feberary  170%." 

How  strange  to  read  immediately  after  this, — 

"  Hear  flolloweth  a  perficte  Reccord  of  Cattell  that  have  bine  killed 
in  East  Chester  in  the  yeare  lliTO  killed  by  Phillip  I'inknic." 

We  present  now,  under  our  own  arrangement,  a  list 
of  other  births  recorded  : 


Name.  Parent.  Date  of  Birth.  Place. 

"  Samuel  .  .  .  Joshep  Drake  ....  Novembers,  1097  .  .  .  E.  C. 

Saraha  .  .  .  Joshep  Drake  .  .  .  .  June  20, 1696  E.  C. 

Jean  .  .  .  .  John  Drake  Vugust  4,  1(195  .  .  .  .  E.  C. 

Susana  .  .  .  John  Jackson    .  .  .  September  10,  1070  .  .  E.  C. 

John  ....  Richard  Shute  .  .  .  June  9,  1671. 

Elisabeth  .  .  Richard  Shute  .  .  .  September  3,  1872 . .  .  E.  C. 

Kehecke.  .  .  Richard  Shute  .  .  .  July  1,  1675   E.  C. 

Rachell .  .   .  Hichard  Shute  .      .  [Wednesday,)  Keb.  13,  1677. 
Jonathan  .  .  Jeames  Euests  .    .  .  November  12,  1667. 
Jeames  .  .  .  Jeames  Euests  .    .   .  February  15,  1669. 
Juda  .  .  .  .  Jeames  Euests  .   .  .  March  16,  1671. 
Samuel  .  .  .  Richard  Shute  .  .  .  May  24,  1674. 
JoBhep.  .  .  .  Joshep  Drake,  Sr.    .  August  18,1686. 

Saiucwell,  Jr.^  Drake  January  12,  jSSJ 

John,  Jr.*  .  .  Joshep  Drake  .  .  .  November  8, 1689. 
Mary  ....  Joshep  Drake.  .  .  .  November  1,  1691. 

John,  Jr. ..  .  Jackson.  .  .  .  October  27,  1674  .  .  .  .  E.  C. 

Margery  .  .  .  John  Jackson  Inly  14,  1677. 

Ann  John  Clarke  ....  March  24,  1681. 

William  .  .  .  Nathaniel  White  .   .  August  26,  1684  .  .  .  .  E.  C. 
Abigoalle  .  .  Moses  Hoite,  Junr.  .June  16,  1692. 

Mary  ....  Edward  Emery  .  .  .  May  14, 1694   E.  C. 

Joshep..  .  .Henry  Fowler.  .  .  Octolier  30,  1701. 

Sara  John  Shute  September  22,  1700. 

Abigail  .  .  .John  Shute  August  10,  1702. 

Richard  .  .  .  John  Shute  ....  August  10,  1704. 

Elliases  .  .  .  Edwaril  Uancocke  .  December  15,  1693  .  .  E.  C. 

Hatha  ....  Ruth  Slater  March  31,   1683.  Mile  Square. 

Eli/Jibeth  .  .  Until  Slater  .  .  .  .  February  4,  JJjSjj.  Mile  Square 
John  ....  Kuth  Slater  ....  May  29,  1687. 
Mirkello.  .  .  Ruth  Slater  .  .  .  .  November  18,  1689. 
Ruth  ....  Kuth  Slater  ....  March  13,  1694. 

Ellinor.  .  .  .  Moses  Holt,  Jr.  .  .  .  June  24,  1694   E.  C. 

Moses  .  .  .  .  Moses  Holt,  Jr  .  .  .  October  28,  1696.  .  .  .  E.  C. 
Rachell  .  .  .  Moses  lloit,  Jr.  .  .  .  February  6,  {JjjJ   .  E.  C. 
Arone.  .  .  .  Moses  Hoit,  Jr.  .  .  .  March  27,  1700. 

Samuel  .  .  •  John  Godin  January  26,  1699. 

John  ....  John  (iodin  ....  May  1,  1702. 
Solloman..  .  John  Codin  .  .  .  .  October  3,  1704. 
Mary  ....  Edmund  Wanl  .  .  .  May  21,  1694. 
Elenar  ....  Edmund  Ward  .  .  .  May  2,  1696. 
Sarah  ....  Edmund  Wanl  .  .  .  November  1,  1698. 


1  Town  miuutea. 

■  Town  miuules,  p.  3'£. 

1 "  In  (he  third  year  of  the  nigra  of  Kinge  Jeames  the  Second." 
*  "  *  !■»  do-  tit  -  f  year  of  tin-  nine  of  Klnge  William  and  Quen  Mary." 


Abigail  .  .  .  Edmund  Ward  .  .  .  January  26,  1700. 
Meriam  .  .  .  Edmund  Ward  .  .  .  January  21, 1703. 
Edmund.  .  .  Edmund  Ward  .  .  .  December  9,  1705. 
Samuel  .  .  .  Edmund  Ward  .  .  .  March  14,  170S.5 

Thefollowing  statistics  are  gathered  of  a  later  date  : 

Births.    Marriages.  Deaths. 

1847                                                 50             7  13 

1848                                                  21  17 

1849                                                 32             8  18 

1850                                                 49             7  19 

1851                                                 43             9  23 

1882«                                            79          Si  182 

1883                                                180           29  339 

1884   .    185           57  215 

1885                                                208           60  330 


In  the  Mount  \Wnnn  Gazette  of  October  20,  1855, 
we  have  the  following  announcement:  "First  twins 
in  Mount  Vernon. — On  Wednesday,  October  17th, 
Mrs.  David  1.  Smith  was  safely  delivered  of  a  pair  of 
sprightly,  bouncing  boys.  Mrs.  S.  and  her  boys  are 
getting  along  finely." 

1'ItOMINENT  RESIDENTS. 

Of  the  citizens  of  East  Chester  during  the  first 
seventy  years  of  its  existence,  no  one  is  more  promi- 
nently presented  than 

John  Drake. — In  the  dividing  oft'  of  the  land,  in 
the  appeals  to  the  Governor,  as  an  officer  of  the  East 
Chester  company  in  the  defense  of  the  town  and  the 
City  of  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly and  opposor  of  Leislerianism,  activity  and 
fearlessness  characterize  him.  He  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  and  to  the  last  was  most  useful. 

Kicha  ki>  SfeuTE  was  the  Recorder  of  East  Chester, 
the  first  town  clerk.  The  early  minutes  for  more 
than  thirty  years  are  in  his  antiquated  handwriting. 
He  gives  us  the  records  of  town-meetings,  first  deeds 
and  early  transfers  of  land,  the  births,  the  marks  and 
even  private  business  transactions.  He  was  upon 
numerous  committees,  and  most  important  duties  and 
trusts  were  assigned  to  him.  He  died  in  December, 
1703. 

Henry  Fowler  and  EDMUND  Wakd  both  were 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Supervisors  of 
the  tow  n.     Mr.  Ward  was  also  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

As  we  get  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  meet  the  names  of  Samuel  Sneden  and 
Jonathan  Fowler. 

SAHUEL  Sneden  was  for  twenty -seven  years,  at  least, 
town  clerk  and  for  ten  years,  at  least,  held  the  higher 
office  of  Supervisor.  We  say  "  at  least  "  because  he 
may  have  been  and  probably  was,  after  1 768,  re-elected, 
but  there  are  no  town  records  between  1768  and  1774, 
nor  after  that  year  until  1783.  Mr.  Sneden  was  also 
one  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Parish  of  West  and  East 
Chester,  Yonkers  and  the  Manor  of  l'elhain.  In  a  list 
of  civil  officers  of  Westchester  County.  .Mr.  Sneden  is 
described  as  an  assistant  judge.' 


'  Town  minutes,  Ilk  1,  p.  14.  15,  16. 

"  Last  eight  mouths. 

I  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  vol.  lxxxi.  fol.  77. 
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Jonathan  Fowler. — For  twenty  years  before  the 
Revolution  no  man  would  seem  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  in  the  town  than  Jonathan  Fowler. 
For  many  years  he  was  on  the  committee  on  public 
buildings,  in  1759  was  Supervisor  and  for  some  time 
before  1776  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Westchester  County.  His  residence  was  at 
what  is  since  called  Cragdon.  An  eye-witness  de- 
scribes the  dignity  with  which  he  held  his  court 
on  the  Green  for  the  disposal  of  offenders.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Judge  Fowler  op- 
posed it  and  joined  in  the  protest  against  "  unlawful 
Congresses."  With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seabury  and  Mr.  (Lord) 
Underhill,  he  was  seized,  November,  1775,  and  con- 
veyed to  New  Haven  and  there  confined.  He  after- 
wards recalled  his  protest,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Wliereas  I,  Jonathan  Fowler,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Westches- 
ter, in  the  Province  of  New  York,  did  some  time  ago 
sign  a  protest  against  the  Honorable  Continental 
Congress,  which  inconsiderate  conduct  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  and  do  hereby  promise  for  the  future  not  to 
transgress  in  the  view  of  the  people  of  this  Continent 
nor  in  any  sense  to  oppose  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Continental  Congress."  Judge  Fowler  died  in  1787, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Family  Vault  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  His  son  Theodosius  was  a  Captain  in 
the  American  army  during  the  war. 

Stephen  Ward  was  a  son  of  Edmund  Ward,  and 
a  Supervisor  of  the  town  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  to  which  he  gave  his  most 
hearty  and  valuable  support.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber from  this  county  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
May,  1775,  and  in  1777  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 
After  the  war  he  was  Supervisor,  also  Judge  of  the 
county,  State  Senator,  member  of  Congress  and  in 
1792  a  Presidential  Elector.  His  early  residence  was 
in  the  historical  mansion  known  as  "  Ward's,"  which 
was  burned  down  in  the  Revolution.  He  afterwards 
lived  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Fourth  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  there  died  in 
1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Lancaster  Underhill  was  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  but  in  early  life  removed  to  East  Chester- 
He  purchased  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Bronx,  at  a 
point  since  called  Bronxville,  where  he  established 
his  mills.  He  had  been  married  about  two  years  to 
Miss  Theodosia  Hunt,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hunt, 
a  physician  of  the  town,  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  to  which  he  was  thoroughly  opposed.  His  name 
appears  on  the  White  Plains  protest.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  great  indignities  and  losses  during  the  con- 
test. "  After  peace  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  Wardens 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
twenty-nine  years.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Benjamin  Morgan,  the  grandson  of  James,  the 
first  of  the  family  of  that  name,  once  so  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  town,  was  born  in  it  in  1759. 


He  was  for  nine  years  Town  Clerk  and  for  fourteen 
years  its  Supervisor.  In  all  important  matters  he 
was  conspicuous.  The  map  of  East  Chester  of  1797, 
and  which  cost  £21  3s.  (>(/.,  was  made  through  his  in- 
strumentality. Mr.  Morgan  was  frequently  an  exec- 
utor of  the  wills  of  his  neighbors,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  which  the  town  has  produced.  He 
died  iu  1844,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

John  Townsend,  who  deceased  in  1849,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  rose  to  the  highest  trusts  and 
exercised  great  influence  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
As  Supervisor,  Assemblyman,  State  Senator,  a  mem- 
ber of  Jast  "State  Council  of  Appointment,"  Comity 
Judge  and  Sheriff,  he  was  extensively  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Townsend  was  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  on  that 
personal  issue  was  elected,  with  Peter  R.  Livingston, 
to  the  State  Senate,  in  opposition  to  General  James 
Talmage  and  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Clinton- 
ians.  Mr.  Townsend  was,  for  seven  years,  a  Vestryman 
and  for  twenty-six  years  Warden  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Jonathan  Ward,  son  of  General  Stephen  Ward, 
was  born  in  1768  and  died  in  1842.  At  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assessors  of 
the  town,  and  two  years  afterwards  town  clerk. 
From  1802  to  1806  he  was  Sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  succeeding  year  he  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the 
six  representatives  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  in  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1809  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  which  at  that  time 
controlled  the  official  patronage  of  the  State.  In 
1814  Mr.  Ward  was  elected  to  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress, and  held  the  position  for  one  term.  In  1X21  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  revise  the  State 
Constitution,  and  iu  1828  became  Si.  rogate  of  West- 
chester County.  The  duties  of  this  important  office 
he  discharged  to  general  satisfaction,  and  in  1840, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  retired  in 
obedience  to  the  Constitutional  provision. 

James  Somerville,  a  much  respected  and  influen- 
tial citizen  of  this  town,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  very  soon  after  the  Revolution  settled  upon  the 
property  lately  the  confiscated  estate  of  Edmund 
Ward.  This  property  had  been  presented  by  the 
State  to  David  Williams  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices in  apprehending  Major  Andre.  Mr.  Somerville 
soon  rose  to  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness.  He 
was  Supervisor  for  three  years,  associate  Judge  of 
the  County  for  a  long  time,  and  for  a  still  longer 
period  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  He  died 
in  1838. 

George  Faile,  a  native  of  Scotland,  settled  in  the 
town  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  for 
forty  years  was  the  leading  store-keeper  in  it,  realizing 
a  fortune  and  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  integrity 
and  wisdom.  His  contracts  with  the  government 
during  the  War  of  1812  essentially  contributed  to 
insure  his  prosperity.  Mr.  Faile  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen  and  a  considerate  and  useful  neighbor. 
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John  R.  Hayward,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1811,  became,  soon  after  entering  upon  man- 
hood, an  influential  citizen  of  this  town.  As  early 
as  1834  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  which  position 
he  continued  to  hold  until  1838,  when  he  was  made 
Supervisor.  This  office  he  held  for  three  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  was  also  Colonel  of  the  Regiment 
of  Light  Horse  Artillery.  In  1846  Colonel  Hayward 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  again 
in  1*47  w  as  a  candidate  for  the  place,  but  failing,  con- 
tested the  seat  of  his  opponent,  but  without  success. 
In  1841  Colonel  Hayward  purchased  of  the  Executors 
of  Richard  Shute,  deceased,  a  farm  on  the  Mile  Square 
road,  just  out  of  the  village  of  East  Chester,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  the  sale  of  this  property 
to  the  Industrial  Home  Association,  in  1861.  The 
homestead  is  still  standing  on  Fourth  Avenue,  near 
Sixth  Street.  Colonel  Hayward  was,  for  nine  years, 
;i  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  six  of  which  he  j 
was  Clerk  of  the  Vestry.  In  1851  he  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  died  in  1867. 

Jesse  LYON  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1798,  and  deceased  on  the  25th  of 
December,  187'J.  Mr.  Lyon  was  Town  Clerk  and 
Supervisor  of  this  town  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
1 860  represented  the  Second  District  of  this  County 
in  the  Assembly. 

Francis  W.  Edmonds,  a  distinguished  financier 
and  father  of  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  took  up 
his  abode  in  this  town  in  1852,  erecting  on  one  of 
the  eminences  at  Bronxville  a  substantial  mansion 
of  stone.  Mr.  Edmonds,  in  his  early  years  of  resi- 
dence, was  Cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New- 
York,  and  Chamberlain  ot  the  City.  He  was  also 
President,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad  Company.  During  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  produc- 
tion i.f  works  or  art  with  his  brush,  which  have 
had  very  general  commendation.  "The  Image  Ven- 
der "  (in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tion), "  Facing  the  Enemy,"  "Scene  in  a  Hayfield,'* 
".St.  Paul  before  Felix,"  (in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Bast  Chester,  of  which  he  was  Junior  Warden)  and 
"  Christ's  Lament  over  Jerusalem  "  are  recalled  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Edmonds  died  in  1863, 
and  is  buried  in  Beechwood  Cemetery. 

Dahii's  Lyon,  a  son  of  Hon.  Jesse  Lyon,  and  born 
April  23,  1K22,  still  living,  was  town  clerk  and  super- 
visor of  F>ast  Chester  for  a  number  of  years;  also  I 
Sin-rill' of  Westehester  County  from  1  X64-67,  and  Ex- 
cise Commissioner  of  the  county  for  1X67  and  IStiS. 
The  Lyons  have  always  been  noted  for  their  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party. 

William  EL  PBMBKRTON  Was  born  in  the  city  of  j 
New  York  on  the  4th  of  December,  1834.   His  earlier 
edueation  was  obtained  at  the  academy  at  Yonkers. 
His  legal  studies  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  ' 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Tompkins.    He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in   lK5ti,  and  in   1X56,  and  again  in  185!»,  was.. 


elected  District  Attorney.  In  1873,  on  the  death  of 
Elias  Dusenberry,  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of 
East  Chester,  and  was  three  times  thereafter  re-elect- 
ed. Mr.  Pemhertoii,  though  residing  in  New  York 
City,  still  maintains  his  business  and  influence  in  the 
town.    His  office  is  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  P.  L.  McClelax  was  bom  December  1, 
1832,  in  New  Rochelle,  where  he  pursued  his  academ- 
ic studies  under  Mr.  Kcls  and  Professor  Gibson.  Mr. 
McClelan  read  law  with  his  father,  Mr.  William 
McClelan,  a  well-versed  and  astute  practitioner.  In 
1854  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  about  which  time  he 
became  Clerk  of  the  Village  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  for  twelve  years.  In  1 860— <>2  he 
was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  East  Chester,  which,  in 
the  latter  year,  he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  District  Attorney  of  the  county.  Mr. 
McClelan  is  still  in  active  practice. 

Mb.  Joseph  S.  Wood,  for  many  years  Principal 
of  the  Public  School  of  the  Village  of  Mount  Vernon, 
in  District  No.  4,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Chrnnir/e. 
and  for  187H-81 ,  School  Commissioner  of  the  First 
Assembly  District  of  Westchester  County,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wood  removed  to  Mount 
Vernon  in  1865,  and  assumed  the  principalship  of  the 
school  of  District  No.  4.  After  nearly  eleven  years 
of  great  success  in  teaching,  Mr.  Wood  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  abilities 
and  energy  of  this  gentleman  bespeak  for  him  still 
greater  honor  and  preferments.  To  Mr.  Wood  be- 
longs no  small  share  of  the  credit  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Pelham  Hay  Park,  the  value  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  more  and  more  realized. 

Isaac  N.  Mills,  the  present  County  Judge,  removed 
into  this  town  in  October,  1876.  Mr.  Mills,  who  was 
born  in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  in  September,  1851, 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  of  the  year  1874, 
being  the  Valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  immediately 
entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  and  re- 
ceiving its  diploma,  w  as  admitted  to  practice  in  1876. 
For  a  half  a  dozen  years  he  was  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Mills  &  Wood.  His  election  to  the  posi- 
tion on  the  bench,  which  he  so  ably  fills,  took  place 
in  1883.  The  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  was 
made  memorable  in  this  town  by  the  very  able  debate 
on  the  questions  at  issue  in  which  Mr.  Mills  engaged 
with  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Wood,  and  in  which  both 
of  these  gentlemen  gained  fresh  laurels. 

PHYSICIANS  Of  BAST  CHESTER. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wkk;ht,  son  of  Edmond  Wright  and 
Sarah  [nee  Townsend),  his  wife,  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
settled  in  Fast  Clu  ster  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  wa9  Trustee  of  Public  Buildings.  He 
died  in  the  Provost,  New  York,  during  the  Revolution. 
His  wife  and  two  minor  sons  are  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
(  hureh-yard. 
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Dr.  Bexj.  Hunt  was  a  son  of  Moses  Hunt,  of  Long 
Reach,  East  Chester,  and  resided  on  the  road  to  Bed- 
ford and  Vermont,  at  the  corner  of  the  road  to  Mile 
Square,  where  Abraham  Valentine  lived,  in  1797. 
Dr.  Hunt's  daughter  married  Lancaster  Underbill. 

Dr.  Jacob  Shaw. — !At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  Jacob  Shaw  was  in  King's  College  (now 
Columbia),  having  entered  in  1774.  The  college 
buildings  were  taken  for  military  purposes  and  in- 
structions were  suspended.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
in  the  same  class.  Dr.  Shaw  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Butler,  of  East  Chester,  and  in  1788  is  prac- 
ticing in  the  town. 

Dr.  John  G.  Wright  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Wright,  and  during  the  Revolution  served  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Continental  army.  He  was, 
until  his  death,  a  physician  of  the  town.  Dr.  Wright, 
it  is  said,  was  especially  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of 
cancer  sore  throat.  Dr.  Wright  was  Supervisor  of 
East  Chester  in  1793  and  1794.  He  was  also  a  Trustee 
and  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hunt  came  hither,  it  is  said,  from  the 
South,  and  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  In 
1810,  at  town-meeting,  he  was  paid  "$4.37 J  for  attend- 
ance on  Brown's  wife." 

Dr.  Moulton  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
studied  medicine  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  was 
licensed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  settled  in  East 
Chester,  Nov.,  1819,  where  he  obtained  an  extensive 
practice,  extending  to  the  neighboring  towns.  He  was 
an  Inspector  of  common  schools  in  the  town.  He  re- 
moved his  home  in  1835  to  New  Rochelle,  but  to  the 
day  of  his  death  practiced  in  East  Chester. 

Dr.  Gershom  B.  Weed  was  born  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  1809,  whence  his  father,  but  a  few  years 
after,  removed  to  Scarsdale.  In  1838  he  entered  upon 
the  labors  of  his  profession  at  East  Chester,  where  he 
met  with  immediate  and  increasing  appreciation.  Dr. 
Weed  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
of  which  he  was  elected  for  several  years  an  inspector, 
and  afterwards  superintendent.  He  was  well  known 
and  influential  in  the  counsels  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  Westchester  County.    He  died  in  1881. 

Dr.    Brinckerhoof,  who  was  a  physician 

of  great  prominence  in  East  Chester,  left  the  town  and 
went  to  California  during  the  gold  fever,  but  returned 
and  practiced  at  New  Rochelle,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gregory  was  born  in  Florida, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1824. 
After  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in 
1844,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  attending  also  the 
lectures  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York,  from  which,  in  due  time,  he  received  his 
diploma.    He  removed  to  East  Chester  in  1849. 

For  thirty-three  years,  over  this  town's  hills  and 
valleys,  in  heat  and  cold,  often  in  rudest  storms,  at 
every  hour  of  night  as  well  as  day,  Dr.  Gregory  car- 
ried on  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  and  gained  that 
ii.— 66 
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popularity  and  fame  to  which  faithful  service  gives 
just  title.  Dr.  (Jregory  was  a  careful  and  successful 
practitioner,a  conscientious  Christian,  an  upright  and 
active  citizen.  In  1853  he  was  Superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  and  at  a  later  period  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  District  No.  4. 

Dr.  Arnold  Naudaix,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1852,  andsoon 
became  distinguished  for  his  great  ability  and  success 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  of  the  same  name,  he  succeeded  to  his  practice 
at  West  .Farms,  to  which  place  he  removed,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  numerous  friends  and  patients. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Jones  is  a  native  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  its  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  High  School.  Dr.  Jones  studied 
medicine  in  Hartford,  and  graduated  from  the  Wor- 
cester Medical  College.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  came 
to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  has  been  engaged,  until 
within  a  year,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Jones  is  a  member  of  the  "  Westchester  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society"  and  the  "American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,"  and  has  been  for  many  years  physician 
to  the  Lutheran  Orphan  Farm  School,  of  this  town. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Nord^uist  was  born  at  Gotten- 
burg,  Sweden,  July  16,  1821  ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Upsal,  and  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
1857  he  became  a  resident  of  Tuckahoe,  and  has  been 
a  very  useful  and  popular  physician.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Nordquist  entered  the  army 
of  the  Union,  and  after  rapid  promotion  became 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Second  Division,  Fifth  Army 
Corps.   Resuming  his  practice  he  was  I  lected  coroner. 

Dr.  William  M.  Dorran  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1831.  His  earlier  years  of 
manhood  were  spent  in  mercantile  life  ;  but,  under 
aspirations  for  professional  usefulness,  he  entered  the 
Thirteenth  Street  College  Medical  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  18 — .  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  he  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  tin- 
general  government,  and  in  186-  was  in  charge  of  the 
Hospital  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  After  the  war  he  prac- 
ticed in  this  town  until  his  death  in  1884. 

Dr.  William  Murphy  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1811  ;  came  to  this  country  in  boyhood ;  graduated 
in  1832  from  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society ; 
and  settling  in  New  York  City,  successfully  carried  on 
his  practice  for  thirty-three  years,  for  two  of  which 
(1864-66)  he  was  Health  Commissioner.  In  1866  Dr. 
Murphy  removed  to  Chappaqua,  and  in  1872  to  Mount 
Vernon,  where,  with  great  acceptableness  and  benefit 
to  many  families,  he  continues  his  career  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Caswell  practiced  medicine  in  East  Ches- 
ter for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  now  resides  and  has  a  lucrative  practice. 

Dr-.  Thomas  F.  Goodwin,  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1855,  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
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New  York  and  of*  the  University  Medical  College. 
He  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  1880,  succeeding  to 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Gregory,  an  uncle  by  marriage. 

Dr.  Archibald  M.  Campbell  settled  in  Mount 
Vernon  in  1876.  He  is  of  English  birth,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College  of  the  year  1865,  from  which  he 
received  his  Master's  degree  in  1868.  Dr.  Campbell's 
medical  diploma  is  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  is  visiting  physician  of 
the  Home  of  Incurables,  and  has  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Westchester 
County.    He  removed  into  this  town  in  1876. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Brush  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1847  ;  served  in  the  late  Civil  War  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixteenth  Maine  Volunteers  ;  was  licensed  to  practice 
pharmacy,  in  1872,  by  New  York  Board  of  Pharmacy  ; 
and  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1875.  Dr.  Brush  is  the  present  Health  Officer 
of  the  town  of  East  Chester,  and  also  of  the  village  of 
Mount  Vernon.  He  has  also  been  lately  President  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  county,  and  surgeon  of 
Butler  Post  No.  32,  G.  A.  R. 

Dr.  William  F.  Greene,  born  at  New  Ro- 
chelle,  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (1875)  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  (1878).  After  spending  one 
year  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  four  in  practice  in  New 
York  City  and  one  year  in  Hainsburg,  N.  J.,  he 
came,  in  1884,  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Dr.  Stuart  B.  Carlisle  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  May  3,  1848  ;  received  his  academic  edu- 
cation in  the  New  York  City  College,  and  graduating 
at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  March, 
1881,  commenced  here  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Westchester  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  Surgeon  of  the  Eleventh  Separate  Company. 

Dr.  Nathan  Nutting  was  bom  in  Maryland  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1846,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  College.  In  1883  he  removed  to 
Mount  Vernon;  succeeding  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Jones,  who  is  retiring  from  duty.  He  also  has  in 
charge  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Union  Corners. 

Dr.  John  Q.  A.  Hollister  was  born  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  in  183!).  In  1862  he  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  and  entered  the  army  in  the  war 
against  the  Rebellion,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  Co.  E,  Forty-second  New  York  Infantry.  In 
1868  he  graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati.  After  practicing  medicine  in  Brockton, 
N.  Y.,  and  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  he  removed,  in  1879, 
to  Mount  Vernon. 

FAMILIES. 

Pinkney. — This  family,  at  the  first,  was  the  lead- 
ing one  of  the  town.  Philip  Pinkney,  the  original 
patentee  and  settler,  was  regarded  with  great  defer- 
ence and  respect  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
his  son  Thomas,  who  was  styled  "Justice  Fowler," 
succeeded  to  much  of  his  dignity  and  influence.  The 
estate  extended  west  from  the  Hutchinson's  River  to 


the  road  to  White  Plains,  and  along  it  for  one-half 
mile  above  and  below  Ann  Hook's  Brook,  which 
runs  across  that  old  highway  into  Hutchinson's 
River.  Jonathan,  son  of  Thomas,  first  married  a 
Ward,  and  then  into  a  Dutch  family.  His  children 
were  in  middle  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  and  removed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son  of  Justice  Pinkney,  and  who  survived 
the  war,  had  a  number  of  children,  who  intermarried 
in  East  Chester, — his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  with  the 
Briggs  family,  Israel  with  the  Rich,  Philip  and  Wil- 
liam with  the  Townsend,  Jemima  with  the  Ward. 
Phcebe  married  Thomas  Fowler  and  Sarah  married 
John  Williams. 

William  Piukney's  wife,  whose  Christian  name 
was  Freelove,  sympathized,  in  pronounced  manner 
with  her  brother,  Daniel  Townsend,  in  his  strong 
patriotic  feelings,  and  so  much  so,  that  the  difference 
between  herself  and  husband  was  notorious  at  the 
time.  Their  son  Henry,  who  was  killed  during  the 
war,  had  a  son  William,  well  known  in  New  York, 
whose  son  William  is  a  resident  of  New  Rochelle, 
where  he  has  been,  for  many  years,  Justice  of  the 
peace.  Micajah,  brother  of  Henry,  resided  in  New 
York  City,  as  did  also  his  sons,  much  respected, 
— William  T.,  James  W.,  Isaac  M.,  Abraham  C, 
Joshua  G.,  Alexander  R.  and  Thomas  C. 

Drake. — This  family,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  town  and  county,  is  descended  from  Samuel 
Drake,  who  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters. 
Samuel,  the  second  son,  remained  in  Connecticut. 
The  rest  of  the  children  emigrated,  with  their  father, 
to  East  Chester.  In  the  laying  out  of  the  land  voted 
by  the  town  from  time  to  time,  in  the  settling  of  dif- 
ficulties between  the  freeholders,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary interviews  with  the  Governor,  and  in  the  com- 
missions from  hiin,  the  services  of  Samuel  Drake  and 
his  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  appear  to  have  been 
most  valuable.  John  Drake  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Assembly.  The  family  continued,  through 
the  colonial  period,  to  hold  its  position  of  honor  and 
trust.  In  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Joseph  Drake  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  and  one  of  the 
most  brave  and  efficient  officers  of  the  war.  The 
poet,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Charles  Drake,  an 
eminent  city  physician,  and  the  two  aldermen,  James 
and  Elias  G.,  have  still  further  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  of  the  family. 

Fowler. — This  family  was  early  spread  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  town.  In  the  poll-list  of  1725,  of 
sixty-nine  votes  given,  thirteen  bear  the  name  of 
Fowler.  Henry,  Moses,  John,  Jonathan,  Solomon, 
Thomas,  Theodosius  and  Philemon  are  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  The  family  intermarried  with 
the  Pell,  Pinckney,  Hunt  and  Lawrence  families. 

Ward.— The  name  of  Ward,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
found  in  the  first  book  of  minutes,  and  which  is,  in 
this  neighborhood,  almost  altogether  unknown  at  this 
day,  was,  during  tbe  eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  centuries,  that  of  the  strongest  family 
in  the  town  of  East  Chester.  Edmund  Ward  is  one 
of  the  patentees  of  the  Long  Reach  grant,  fifty  acres 
of  which  he  had  been  authorized,  in  1700,  to  buy 
from  the  Indians  and  possess.  His  son  Edmund  was 
the  colonial  member  of  Assembly,  and  his  two  grand- 
sons were  distinguished  in  the  Revolution, — Edmund 


PHILEMON  H.  FOWLEB. 

for  his  inflexible  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty  and  Stephen 
for  his  services  in  the  patriot  cause.  Charles  Ward 
and  Jonathan  Ward,  sons  of  Stephen,  rose  to  offices 
of  influence  and  honor  in  the  town.  Stephen  Ward, 
son  of  Jonathan,  in  1826,  '27  and  '28,  was  elected  su- 
pervisor. A  third  branch  of  the  Ward  family  for  a 
number  of  years  held  positions  of  usefulness.  The 
representative  of  this  branch  was  Isaac  Ward,  who 
died  in  18 20. 

Hunt. — This  is  indeed  a  family  of  the  town  of 
Westchester,  and  yet  quite  early  members  of  it  set- 
tled in  this  town.  James  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first 
supervisors  of  East  Chester  after  the  Revolution.  Is- 
rael resided  at  Long  Reach,  as  did  afterwards  his  son 
Joshua,  lately  deceased.  Nehemiah  Hunt  married 
Anna  Lawrence,  and  had  ten  children,  the  seventh  of 
whom,  Aaron,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fowler,  and  had  several  children,  among  whom  was 
Theodosius,  whose  son  is  Stephen  Pell  Hunt,  at  pres- 
ent an  active  citizen  of  the  town.  Basil  Hunt,  the 
eighth  child  of  Nehemiah,  had  several  children,  j 
among  whom  were  Richard,  father  of  Mrs.  Coffin,  ami 
George  R.  and  James  O.  Hunt.  Another  child  of 
Basil  Hunt  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duryea,  whose  sur- 
viving daughters  are  Mrs.  States  Briggs  and  Mrs.  i 
Lewis  Rich.  Nehemiah  Hunt's  third  child,  Anna, 
married  Carrington  Wilson,  whose  surviving  daugh- 
ter resides  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Hunt  was  a  son  of  Moses,  of  Long 
Reach,  East  Chester,  who  was  a  son  of  Josiah,  com- 
monly called  Grove  Josiah,  whose  father,  Josiah,  w  as 
son  of  Thomas,  who  removed  from  Rye  to  Westches- 
ter somewhere  about  1667. 


MORGAN. — .lames  Morgan,  from  Wales,  settled  in 
East  Chester,  near  the  Wartburg  Orphan  Asylum,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  trace 
can  be  found  of  any  close  relationship  between  him 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan,  the  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  East  Chester.  James  Morgan  was  elected  col- 
lector of  the  town  in  1718.  From  his  two  sons,  Caleb 
and  Charles,  descended  a  family  whose  members,  for 
a  century  and  upwards,  largely  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  and  were  associated  with  its 
official  duties.  Six  of  the  most  comfortable  homes 
and  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  farms  of  .East 
Chester  were  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  Mor- 
gans. It  is  an  indication  of  the  almost  entire  change 
which  the  population  of  East  Chester  has  undergone 
in  thirty-five  years  that  not  one  of  those  houses  are 
now  so  inhabited,  and  that  but  one  oi  them  is  owned 
by  a  descendant  of  the  first  Janu  s  Morgan. 

Lawrence. — Isaac  Lawrence  was  brought  by  his 
father,  Isaac,  from  Long  Island  to  East  Chester  in 
1689,  being  then  about  two  years  old.  His  grandson, 
Thomas  (son  of  Isaac),  married  Martha  Hunt,  and 
resided  on  the  place  afterwards  the  property  of 
Moses  P.  Prout,  on  the  White  Plains  road.  His  son 
Jesse's  daughter,  Mary,  married  Philemon  H.  Fowler. 
His  grandson,  Augustus  (son  of  Aaron),  a  lame  man, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Heustis,  and  who  occupied  a 
number  of  positions  of  public  trust,  and  was  well 
known  as  "Gus  Lawrence,"  was  sexton  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  and  church-yard  from  1824  to  1842. 

BUILDINGS. 

St.  Paul's  Church. — The  erection  of  this  church 
was  commenced  in  1764,  and  at  the  id  of  three  years 
it  was  inclosed  Work  was  not  resumed  on  it  until 
1787.  It  is  a  solid  structure  of  stone  in  rubble,  with 
brick  quoinings,  having  a  square  tower  surmounted 
by  an  octangular  cupola.  The  highest  stage  and  lan- 
tern are  of  wood  and  were  an  addition  made  in  1818. 
It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  here  to  record  that  these 
are  to  be  shortly  rebuilt  in  stone,  and  will  here- 
after be  a  witness  of  the  interest  in  this  house  of  God 
of  Miss  Martha  Wilson,  who  desires,  also,  that  the 
name  of  her  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Wilson,  be  associated 
with  this  recollection  of  devotion  to  God  and  His 
church. 

The  great  strength  of  the  masonry  of  this  building 
was  realized  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  two 
blasts  of  gunpowder  were  employed  without  dam- 
age to  make  an  aperture  through  its  walls.  On 
the  front  of  the  tower,  cut  into  the  stone,  are  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  evidently  the  initials  of  three  persons 
whose  hearts  the  erection  of  the  new  church  glad- 
dened :  P.  R.  P.,  P.  P.  and  L.  V.  Two  of  the  names 
are  detected — Philip  Pell  and  Louis  Vincent.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  funds  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  what  in  its  day  was  an  ambitious  edifice  were 
partly  obtained  by  public  lottery,  a  common  mode  at 
the  time  of*  raising  money  for  purposes  of  general 
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necessity.  The  conversion  of  this  building  in  the 
Revolution  into  an  hospital,  during  the  British  occu- 
pation of  the  town,  gives  it  peculiar  interest.  The 
sufferings  here  endured,  and  the  many  deaths  within 
its  walls  would,  independent  of  its  subsequent  higher 
consecration,  diffuse  around  it  all  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
It  is  possible  that  occasional  religious  services  may 
have  been  held  here  between  1783  and  1787, — such, 
for  instance,  as  that  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Moore,  afterwards  Bishop  of  New  York,  who 
came  up,  it  is  said,  from  the  city  and  preached  from  a 
hogshead,  with  this  suggestive  text:  "  Let  your  mod- 
eration be  known  unto  all  men."  However,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1787,  the  building  found  an  import- 
ant use  in  the  session  in  it  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  Chief  Justice  Richard  Morris  presiding.1 
The  celebrated  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  appeared  as  one 


HAL8ET  HOUSE. 
A  ]iart  of  which  was  the  original  Vincent  House 

of  the  counselors  of  this  court  in  several  of  the  cases 
before  it,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  that  of  Isa- 
mer  Granger,  charged  with  horse-stealing,  who  was, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  able  defender,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death.  Soon  after  the  ad- 
journment of  this  court  the  necessary  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  building  were  commenced,  «  hich 
fitted  it  for  its  intended  religious  service.  It  was  not 
consecrated,  however,  until  1S(I.">. 

In  1868  a  chancel  was  built,  which,  as  yet,  serves 
only  for  vestry-room  and  Sunday-school  purposes. 


1  On  the  5th  of  July  the  Kev.  In  Cutler,  paminK  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  writes— "At  Kast  Clienter  niw  a  Stone  Church  which  was  greatly 
iD.iurcd  by  the  Ilritish  troop*  ;  the  windows,  w  hich  were  remarkable  for 
their  size,  were  taken  ..nt  atel  destroyed,  anil  lni\e  not  .inn1  heen  re- 
placed."—.V<ic  Voiit  llirtorical  Mugn-int,'  June,  1  s7:t. 


A  painting  of  conceded  merit  hangs  on  the  walls  of 
this  church,  which  is  described  by  the  artist  himself 
as  follows:  "An  oil  painting,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Paul  before  Felix;  the  time  chosen  is  when  'Felix 
trembled.'  There  are  six  figures  a  little  larger  than 
life.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  twelve  feet  high  by 
nine  feet  wide,  painted  expressly  for  the  church  by 
F.  W.  Edmonds."  In  the  tower  hangs  the  old  bell, 
which  was  cast  in  the  White  Hall  Chapel  Foundry, 
London,  at  the  order  and  cost  of  the  second  colonial 
rector.  It  bears  the  following  legend  :  "  The  gift 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Standard,  1758.  Lester  &  Peck 
fecit." 

Halsey  Mansion-.— This  house  at  the  Revolution 
was  the  property  of  the  Yincents,  the  smiths  of  the 
village  of  East  Chester,  who  were  greatly  respected. 
The  violent  death  of  one  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
his  devotion  to  religious  duty, 
makes  this  spot  sacred.  An 
American  officer,  who  insisted 
upon  the  shoeing  of  his  horse 
on  Sunday,  was  as  resolutely 
refused.  The  angry  officer, 
with  his  sword,  struck  Gilbert 
Vincent  to  the  ground.  His 
brother  Elijah  took  a  commis- 
sion with  the  enemy,  and  be- 
came the  terror  of  American 
officers  in  this  region.  This 
place  is  also  notable  as  the 
residence  of  Colonel  W.  B. 
Smith,  a  son-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams.  Mrs. 
Smith  ('' Abigail  Adams") 
was  a  lady  of  great  beauty.- 
Colonel  Smith  had  been  an 
officer  of  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  and 
aid  to  Washington.  He  had 
also  been  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  England  in  1785,  and  in  1789  United  States  mar- 
shal at  New  York.  In  1 8« »4  he  was  president  of  New 
York  Cincinnati,  and  from  1813  to  1816  member  of 
Congress.  During  his  residence  at  East  Chester  he 
became  involved  with  his  son  in  the  celebrated  Mi- 
randa expedition.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  its 
details  were  planned  in  this  house.  While  the  yel- 
low fever  was  reigning  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  President  Adams 
and  family  made  their  home  at  East  Chester.  A  num- 
ber of  letters  were  here  written  by  Mr.  Adams, 
mainly  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  calling  the 
next  Congress  to  meet  in  New  York  City.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  selected : 


2  Uripwold's  "  Republican  Court 
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"East  CiiF.STF.it,  12th  of  Ortober,  1797. 
-iTo  T.  Pickering,  Sf.c.  of  State. 
"  Dear  Snt : 

't'  I  arrived  here  at  Col.  Smith's  lust  night  with  my  family  and  I  shall 
make  this  house  my  home  till  we  can  go  to  Philadelphia  with  Safety. 
.  .  .  .  If  you  address  your  letters  to  me  at  East  Chester  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  care  of  Charles  Adams,  Esq.,  at  New  York,  I  shall  get 
them  w  ithout  much  loss  of  time,  but  if  a  mail  could  be  made  up  for 
Kast  Chester,  they  might  eome  sooner.  I  know  not  whether  this  can  be 
done  without  appointing  a  postmaster  at  this  plai-e,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
to  recommend.  I  shall  divide  my  time  between  New  York  anil  Kast 
Chester  till  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

"  With  great  regard,  Ac., 

"  John  Adams."  1 

Colonel  Smith's  family  remained  at  this  house  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
body  of  President  Adams'  grandson,  George  Wash- 
ington Adams,  drowned  in  Long  Island  Sound  in 
1829,  should  have  floated  into  East  Chester  Creek, 
and  been  recovered  by  one  of  the  Wardens  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  The  mother  of  the  young  man,  Mrs. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  presented  St.  Paul's  Church  a 
silver  cup  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  her. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  bell,  with  the 
Prayer-Book  (1715)  and  Bible  (1758)  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  were  buried  in  these 
grounds  for  safe  keeping  during  the 
Revolution.  (For  a  thrilling  story,"  The 
Whispering  Bell,"  based  upon  this  fact, 
see  Ho/den's  Magazine,  April,  1848.) 

Reid's  Mill. — This  structure,  which,  — v - 
as  we  have  seen,  was  built  by  Shute  &  '  - 

Stanton  in  1739,  after  a  career  of  little 
less  than  a  century  and  a  halt,  stands  yet 
in  much  strength,  seemingly  indifferent 
of  the  future,  as  if  conscious  of  the  good 
work  upon  which  its  frame  rests.    In  its 
earlier  history  this  mill  merely  met  the 
demands  of  the   farming  population 
around  it,-  but  after  the  Revolution  an 
extensive  grinding  of  Western  grain  was 
for  years  carried  on  in  it.    The  miller  of  those  latter 
years,  Robert  Reid,  was  a  prompt  and  thoroughly 
honest  man,  and  notwithstanding  his  tartness  of  man- 
ner, much  respected.     Those  were  times  of  much 
activity  upon  Mill  Creek,  and  of  amazing  accom- 
plishments of  haste  on  the  part  of  Reid,  and  the  trim 
craft  that  sailed  these  waters.    The  quiet  which  now 
pervades  this  locality  is  a  commentary  on  the  un- 
certainty of  everything  human,  for  here,  if  anywhere, 
was  the  promise  of  unfailing  prosperity. 

FIRE  COMPANIES  AND  LARGE  CONFLAGRATIONS. 

The  town  of  East  Chester  seems  to  have  been  with- 
out any  public  provision  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire 
until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when,  in  the  new  village 
of  Mt.  Vernon, 


1  "  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Adams,"  vol.  x.  p.  156. 

-  In  1702  a  town  committee  charged  with  other  duties  are,  besides  en- 
joined "  to  regulate  Mr.  Woldion's  Toll  Dish."  Mr.  Woldron  owned 
this  mill  from  173  to  1786. 


Clinton  Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  No.  1, 
was  organized.  This  was  effected  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1855.  In  1871  a  reorganization  took  place 
under  the  amended  charter  of  the  village. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  held  the  office  of 
Foreman  successively  to  the  present  date  : 


7.  George  Howard. 

8.  William  J.  Collins. 

9.  Charles  W.  Hick. 

10.  Minflt  C.  Kellogg. 

11.  Edson  Lewis. 

12.  W.  H.  Van  Arsdale. 


1.  Drake  P.  Todd. 

2.  Chas.  E.  Raymond. 

3.  Charles  H.  Weiss. 

4.  David  Quackenbush. 

5.  Mathew  Morrison. 

6.  Geo.  R.  Crawford. 
The  number  of  members  is  thirty-five. 
Washington  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  of  the 

town  of  East  Chester,  was  organized  June  4,  1860, 
incorporated  March  30,  1867,  and  accepted  by  Town 
Board  November  10,  1867. 

The  following  persons  have  been  Foremen  of  this 
company : 


1.  B.  F.  Durkee. 

2.  A.  C.  Beardslev. 


7.  Jolfn  Lang. 

8.  Frederick  Swift. 
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reid's  mill,  built  in  1739. 

East  Chester. 


3.  C.  T.  Hathaway. 

4.  Philip  Lucas,  Jr. 

5.  B.  F.  Wallace. 

6.  William  White. 
The  present  Foreman 


9.  Frank  Butler. 

10.  E.  B.  Howland. 

11.  Joseph  A.  Smith. 

12.  Peter  Walker. 

is  Frederick   Earle.  The 


present  number  of  members  is  thirty. 

Protection  Engine  Company',  No.  1,  was  organ- 
ized June  2,  1874,  and  at  the  same  date  accepted  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  West  Mount  Vernon. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  thirty,  and  the 
following  members  have  filled  the  position  of  Fore- 
man : 

1.  John  Lang,  Jr.  4.  Emil  J.  Volmer. 

2.  Ferdinand  Johnson.      5.  Frederick  Swift,  the 

3.  J.  A.  Lawrence.  present  Foreman. 
The  two  companies  of  Mt.  Vernon  are  under  the 

direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  whose 
approval  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  members, 
the  election  of  officers  and  other  important  matters. 
The  two  companies  form  a  Department  and  annually 
elect  a  Chief  Engineer.     The  following  gentlemen 
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have  held  the  position:  George  R.  Crawford,  Wil- 
liam J.  Collins,  James  Wilkinson,  William  Ander- 
son, Charles  W.  Hick  and  Emil  J.  Vollmer,  now  in 
command. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  this  town  an  extensive 
conflagration  was  not  possible,  because  of  the  remote- 
ness from  each  other  of  the  houses.  The  peril,  how- 
ever, was  realized  after  the  multiplication  of  buildings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon  depot.  At  the  burn- 
ing of  Peter  Shute's  store,  in  October,  1856,  replaced 
by  what  has  since  been  called  "  Van  Court's,"  the 
danger  was  alarmingly  apparent.  The  building,  in 
which  inflammable  material  was  stored,  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  but  the  hotel  opposite  was 
saved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  members  of 
Clinton  Hook-and-Ladder  Company,  which  was  early 
ou  the  ground.  The  firemen  were  congratulated  on 
all  sides  for  their  noble  exertions. 

Seventeen  years  afterward,  with  a  difference  only 
of  two  days  (October  8,  1873),  in  this  very  neighbor- 
hood, occurred  the  conflagration  which  had  thus  been 
averted.  It  originated  on  the  corner  of  First  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue,  and  a  high  wind  blowing,  the 
flames  swept  along  both  the  avenue  and  street,  con- 
suming sixteen  houses,  including  three  hotels.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more 
than  sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was 
covered  by  insurance.  The  portion  of  the  village 
over  which  this  fire  spread  was  at  the  time,  as  now, 
the  business  centre,  but  as  without  delay  the  lost  edi- 
fices were  replaced  by  others  of  brick,  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  locality  was 
soon  manifest. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  organizations  detailed,  the 
society  known  as  The  Exempt  Firemen's  xVssociation 
is  named,  which,  though  formed  so  lately  as  188"),  will 
in  all  likelihood,  as  it  increases  year  by  year  in  num- 
bers, become  an  instrument  of  influence  as  well  as 
source  of  pride. 

HANKS  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  the  growth  of  the  population  and  of  the  varied 
business  interests  of  the  town  the  necessity  for  banking 
facilities  became  more  and  more  pressing.  In  1868, 
through  the  instumentality  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Corson, 

Tin-:  East  Chester  National  Bank  was  char- 
tered,  with  William  M.  Tweed,  of  New  York,  as 
President,  Mr.  Corson  as  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Murray  as  Cashier.  The  capital  invested  , 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolllars.  The 
bank  bad  its  office  in  Mt.  Vernon,  under  Washington 
Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue.  It  continued  affording  ad- 
vantages to  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  until  the 
Tweed  troubles  came  on,  in  1874,  when  the  stock  was 
sold  out  to  Mason,  Cox  &  Smith,  bankers,  of  New 
York,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  wound  up  its 
a  Hairs  and  transferred  it  to  the  West. 

A  short  time  afterward  John  M.  Masterton,  who 
b  id  been  one  of  its  directors,  with  Philip  Lucas,  Jr.,  I 


and  William  H.  Pemberton,  organized  a  private 
banking  house,  under  the  name  of 

John  M.  Masterton  &  Co. — The  business  was 
conducted  at  first  in  "  Van  Court's  office,"  and  from 
April  1,  1874,  in  more  ample  rooms  in  Berry's  Build- 
ing, in  Fourth  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon.  Mr.  Pemberton, 
after  a  few  years,  withdrew  his  interest.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  the  firm  was  compelled  to  make  an  assign- 
ment, and  its  business  was  closed. 

East  Chester  Savings  Bank  was  established 
in  1871  by  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Its  first  president 
was  John  M.  Masterton,  who  occupied  the  position 
until  November,  1884.  The  Bank  was  opened  at 
Washington  Hall,  Fourth  Avenue,  whence,  being 
burnt  out  in  the  large  fire  of  1873,  it  was  removed  to 
Van  Court's  Building,  and  afterwards,  in  1874,  to 
Berry's  Building,  where  its  business  is  transacted. 
Its  present  trustees  are  Messrs.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (who 
is  also  President),  William  H.  Pemberton,  David  Crom- 
well, John  Berry,  Ferdinand  Holm,  Gerard  Martens, 
James  S.  Van  Court,  Joseph  S.  Wood,  Azro  Fow  ler. 
George  D.  Rockwell.  George  H.  Brown,  J.  H. 
Zabriskie,  E.  P.  Fuller. 

Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — This  bank 
was  started  in  1885,  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  been  conducted  with 
marked  success.  It  has  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Its 
president  is  Mr.  Gouverneur  Rogers;  vice-president, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  ;  and  cashier,  Mr.  Jesse  Lantz. 
The  following  gentlemen  are  directors:  Messrs.  John 
Berry,  James  L.  Reynolds,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  James  S. 
Van  Court,  John  Van  Sautvoord,  Gouverneur  Rogers, 
Minot  C.  Kellogg,  Archibald  M.  Campbell. 

This  bank  has  its  place  of  business  also  in  Berry's 
Building. 

charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 

Wartburc;  Orphan  Farm  School,  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  was  established  in  1866. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  rear  and  educate 
fatherless  and  motherless  children,  who  are  admitted 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported solely  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  prop- 
erty consists  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  is  entirely  free  from  debt.  It  is  located 
near  Union  Corners.  The  present  number  of  inmates 
is  sixty-two.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in 
I860,  but  the  act  of  incorporation  was  much  altered 
in  1884.  The  children  receive  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  in  both  the  English  and  German 
languages,  and  also  in  farm  work  and  domestic 
duties  and  in  their  religion.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Passa- 
vanl  is  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
the  Rev.  ti.  C.  1  lolls  the  corresponding  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Home.  The  buildings  are  commodi- 
ous and  well  arranged. 

New  York  Infant  Asyluk. — This  institution, 
which,  according  to  its  charter,  has  for  its  object  the 
"  charge  of  foundlings  and  other  infant  children  of 
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the  age  of  two  years  and  under,  to  prevent  the 
maternal  abandonment  of  homeless  infants,  and  to  di- 
minish the  moral  dangers  and  personal  sufferings  to 
which  homeless  mothers  are  exposed,"  in  1878  estab- 
lished a  branch  in  this  town,  on  the  White  Plains 
road,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Bronxville  depot, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  In  addition  to  the  dwell- 
ing found  on  the  place,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sheriff  Townsend,  a  number  of  houses  have  been 
erected,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  main 
building,  of  brick,  another  called  after  the  first 
president  of  the  institution,  the  Foster  Cottage,  the 
Bates  Cottage  and  another  after  the  treasurer.  There 
are  at  this  writing  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  in- 
fants, one  hundred  and  forty-five  women  and  seven 
officers  at  the  institution. 

INNS,  HOTELS  AND  TAVERNS. 

In  the  agreement  of  1G65  the  twentieth  point  is 
"  that  one  man,  either  of  himself  or  by  consent,  may 
give  entertainment  to  strangers  for  mon- 
ey." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  under- 
standing that,  on  January  24,  1(579,  Mo- 
ses Hoit  was  "chosen  to  keep  ordenary 
and  entertayn  strangers  for  the  year 
inshuing,  for  pay."  This  resolution  was 
passed  again  in  1683. 

In  the  account  of  the  election  on 
the  Green,  in  1733,  the  houses  of  "  Jo- 
seph Fowler  "  and  of  "  Mr.  Baker."  and, 
little  doubt,  of  "  Mr.  Child,"  whither  the 
contestants  betook  themselves  before 
the  election,  were  houses  of  refreshment. 
And  so  also  it  must  be  supposed  that  a 
tavern  of  a  later  date  is  indicated,  at 
which  assembled,  in  1775,  at  "  Forbes'," 
the  officers  of  Colonel  Drake's  new 
levy. 

Crawford's. — How  long  before  the  Revolution 
this  house,  to  the  north  of  the  Green,  had  been  a 
place  of  public  entertainment  is  not  known.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  English 
forces  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  officers.  On  the 
sign-post  in  front  of  this  tavern  a  British  deserter  was 
summarily  hung.  Mr.  Crawford,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Billy  Crawford,"  continued  the  obliging  and  popu- 
lar host  for  many  years  after  the  war. 

Guion's. — This  inn,  situated  in  the  village  of  East 
Chester,  on  the  road  to  Boston,  not  far  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  road  to  Westchester,  was  kept  by  Wil- 
liam Baker  as  early  as  1728,  but  during  the  Revolu- 
tion by  Charles  Guion. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  his  family  that  in  this  house 
General  Washington  was  ill  for  several  days,  and  that 
in  leaving  it  he  asked  of  the  hostess,  in  recognition  of 
her  kindness  to  him,  permission  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
which  her  husband  insisted  should  never  after  be 
washed.    It  was  at  this  tavern  that  Governor  George 


Clinton,  in  1783,  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  as- 
sembled the  members  of  the  State  Council,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  act  passed  October  23,  1779,  and  entitled 
"an  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  southern  part  of  this  State  whenever  the  enemy 
shall  abandon  or  be  dispossessed  of  the  same,  and 
until  the  Legislature  can  be  convened." 

This  inn  held  its  own  as  a  popular  stopping-place 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  "  Journal  of  a  tourist 
through  the  Eastern  States,  1776,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing item:  " Thence  proceeded  on  to  East  Chester, 
where  I  slept  all  night  in  a  good  bed  at  Mr.  Guion's." 

This  •public-house  was  still  later  kept  by  one 
Frederick  Friend.  It  was  at  this  time  that  it  be- 
came extensively  known  by  the  exhibition  in  it  of 
the  strange  spectacle  of  the  petrified  body  of  Mr. 
Friend's  mother,  discovered  in  this  condition  on  its 
removal  from  a  city  cemetery  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard directly  opposite.  Thousands,  it  is  said,  visited 
this  house  during  this  excitement.     For  the  last 


forty  years  it  has  been  a  private  residence,  and  is  now 
sadly  out  of  repair. 

Fowler's. — This  inn,  originally  described  as  on  the 
southerly  corner  of  the  old  road  to  Boston  and  the 
road'  to  Mile  Square,  and  which  in  1733  was  kept  by 
Joseph  Fowler,  passed  to  his  son,  William  Fowler, 
whose  private  residence  it  became  and  continued 
until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  known  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hessian  officer.  Colonel  Emmerick. 
Several  years  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  Mr. 
Philemon  H.  Fowler,  son  of  William,  reopened  it  as  a 
tavern,  which  soon  became  a  favorite  stopping-place 
for  travelers  on  the  way  to  Boston,  also  to  White 
Plains,  Danbury  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Fowler  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  his  hos- 
pitality and  integrity,  and  this  confidence  brought  to 
him  many  responsible  trusts.  In  1797  and  thereafter 
for  seventeen  successive  years,  and  in  1823  and  1824, 
the  town-meetings  were  here  held.    In  1798  an  addi- 

1  Sometimes  nojv  called  the  extension  of  Third  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon 
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tioii  was  made  to  the  old  house,  and  a  spacious  room 
was  fitted  up  in  it  for  the  neighboring  Lodge  of 
Masons,  of  which  order  Mr.  Fowler  was  then  an  en- 
thusiastic member.  The  Lodge  occupied  it  until 
1815.  Mr.  Fowler  after  retiring  from  business 
continued  his  residence  in  it  until  his  death,  in  1861. 
On  occasion  of  his  funeral  the  Free  Masons  of  Hia- 
watha and  other  lodges  assembled  in  the  old  Lodge- 
room,  and  thence  proceeded  to  pay  the  proper  honor8 
to  the  memory  of  their  valued  associate. 

ELISHA  Sui  te's. — This  tavern  was  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  White  Plains  Road,  directly  opposite  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Road  styled  "to  Bedford  and  Ver- 
mont." The  house  was  taken  down  when  this  last 
named  road  was  extended  over  to  Pelhamville.  The 
town-meeting  was  held  here  in  1794. 

OOELL'S. — This  hotel,  built  in  1875,  occupies  the 
site  where  Dr.  John  G.  Wright  lived  immediately 
after  the  Revolution.  The  mill  on  Rattlesnake  Creek 
built  by  John  .Jackson  in  1670,  was  in  the  rear,  if  not 
part,  of  the  property  "  home  lot"  to  which  the  site  of 
this  house  belonged.  One  Vredenburg  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  here  kept  public  accommo- 
dations in  this  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  James 
Armstrong,  an  Englishman,  who  was  noted  in  his  day 
as  spreading  the  best  table  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  After  his  death  the  house  was  kept  by  his 
widow,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Guion.  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong's management  still  further  contributed  to  its 
excellent  reputation. 

In  1820 it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  David  Smith,  who, 
in  1824,  entertained  General  Lafayette  on  his  way  east- 
ward during  his  celebrated  tour.  Mr.  Smith  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Townsend  and  Eden  Edwards.  The 
fame  thus  obtained  for  an  excellent  inn  h;is  been  more 
than  illustrated  for  the  last  forty  years  by  the  present 
host,  Stephen  Odell.  The  new  hotel  erected  by  him 
in  1876  affords  the  ample  accommodations  with  which 
the  traveler  is  glad  to  meet.  A  pass  was  found  be- 
tween two  shingles  of  the  old  house  at  the  time  of 
its  removal.  It  is  likely  that  an  inn  may  have  been 
here  at  a  very  early  date,  for  the  "ordinary"  of  Moses 
Hoit  was  in  this  neighborhood.  The  pass  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Permit  the  hearer  hereof  William  Tliompsomi  private  Soldier 
Independent  Company  of  Hritish  Knsileers  posted  at  Kort 
York,  to  pass  and  repass  about  his  lawful  occasions  to 
from  the  date  hereof  until  the  twenty  third  day  of  April 
lie  la-heaving  himself  as  becoineth.    And  then  to  return  to  his  Comm 
to  the  aforesaid  Fort  or  (Jarrison.    1  nder  my  hand  in  New  York 
this  twenty  tilth  Day  of  October  173 

"  III  DKKI    M.WISII  W.I.. 

"To  the  othe  rs,  <i\il  and  Military  whom  these  may  Concern.'' 

H  ann  mi  FiSHER's. — No  public  house  on  the  road 
to  Boston,  after  the  building  of  the  turnpike,  was 
better  remembered  by  travelers  than  Hannah  Fish- 
er's, and  was  patronized  as  much  from  curiosity  to 
see  her  as  to  partake  of  the  always-good  fare  provided. 
The  hostess  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  large  frame 
and  immense  strength,  and  had  a  beard.    She  would 


readily  take  up  a  barrel  of  cider  and  drink  out  of  the 
bung-hole.  Stories  of  Aunt  Hannah,  her  good  na- 
ture, her  strength,  her  sex,  shortened  many  a  mile 
on  the  Post  Road.  Although  everything  was  scrupu- 
lously neat  and  the  hostess  insisted  and  maintained 
propriety  and  order,  the  largest  number  of  the  rarrlo 
and  other  such  lower  amusements  <.f  the  town  oc- 
curred at  her  house. 

Widow  MORRILL'S. — For  nearly  forty  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
Robert  Morrill,  then  his  widow,  and  then  Lancaster 
U.  Tompkins  kept  the  tavern  on  the  road  to  White 
Plains,  not  far  from  the  old  school-house  of  the  sec- 
ond district, — indeed,  immediately  adjoining  the  lot 
where  the  new  school-house  has  just  been  erected. 
Here  the  town,  after  leaving  Philemon  Fowler's,  in 
1816,  held,  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  its  annual 
meetings  and  elections. 

Marble  Hall. — This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
tavern  started  at  the  opening  of  the  work  in  the 
quarries  by  Kain  &  Morgan.  It  was  kept  by  John 
R.  Hayward,  and  was  the  house  which  Jonathan 
Ward  built  on  the  site  of  the  Ward  House,  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution.  The  new  house  is  said  to  have 
been  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  old.  Here  the 
Judge  had  lived  many  years,  and  had  reared  an  inter- 
esting family.  It  was  at  this  tavern  that  President 
Van  Buren,  in  his  tour  of  1839,  was  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  East  Chester. 

Gould's  Hotel. — This  House,  which  is  directly 
opposite  wli  tc  stood  the  original  depot  of  the  New- 
Haven  Railroad  at  Mt.  Vernon,  was  built,  in  1852, 
by  Mr.  George  ( lould,  and  flourished  under  his  pro- 
prietorship until  his  death,  in  1870.  Mrs.  Gould  and 
son  continued  it  successfully  until  1878,  when  Mr. 
Josiah  Roe  leased  the  premises,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing this  inn  with  much  satisfaction  to  wayfarers  and 
permanent  guests.  There  is  a  large  hall  in  this 
hotel,  which  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  favorite  place 
of  assemblage  for  town-meetings,  celebrations,  polit- 
ical harangues,  balls  and  the  like  public  uses. 

Washington-  Hotel. — This  was  a  frame  building, 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  near  First  Street,  Mt.  Vernon-  It  was 
erected  by  Andrew  Todd,  in  1853,  and  combined  in 
its  uses  tavern,  boarding-house  and  a  large  room  for 
public  meetings,  fairs,  balls,  exhibitions  and  other 
entertainments.  In  1S66,  Mr.  Todd  leased  it  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wallace,  who  conducted  the  business  with 
energy  and  success.  The  structure  was,  however, 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  conflagration  of  1873.  It 
was  in  front  of  this  hotel  that  the  first  meeting  was 
held  in  East  Chester  to  sustain  the  Government  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  and  from  the  pi- 
azza the  leading  men  of  the  town,  the  clergy  and 
others  addressed  the  assembled  citizens- 
Other  hotels  of  less  moment  are  here  recorded, — 
Bishop  Underbill's  (near  Scarsdale) ;  Elijah  Rich's, 
Hock  Cottage,  Bock's  (near  Hunt's  Bridge),  Pugmire's 
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(at  Tuckahoe),  Wood's,  Gebman's,  Scheuermann,  Diec- 
man's,  Oster's,  Kapp's. 

PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Beside  the  audience  chambers  in  some  of  the  Hotels 
which  have  been  named,  several  large  rooms  have 
been  popular  for  larger  assemblages,  and  are  here 
noted : 

Journeau's  Hall  was  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  early  in 
the  history  of  that  village  was  the  room  most  used 
for  public  occasions.  Meetings  for  municipal,  literary, 
social  and  religious  purposes  were  continually  held  in 
it.  Several  religious  bodies  conducted  their  incip- 
ient services  in  these  humble  quarters. 

Central  Hall  was  on  the  corner  of  Third 
Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  was  also 
frequently  in  demand  for  meetings  of  the  stirring 
settlers  of  that  locality. 

Union  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  First  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  in  the  same  village,  was,  however,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  the  most  popular  of  these 
public  places.  Here  political  meetings,  church  fairs, 
lectures,  conceits,  balls,  brought  out  and  displayed 
the  various  phases  of  town  life.  Here  a  large  number 
of  Sunday-school  children  were  for  years  instructed, 
and  here  its  walls  were  made  to  resound  annually 
with  the  sweets  carols  and  unrestrained  rejoicings  of 
the  children  of  old  St.  Paul's  around  their  Christmas 
trees. 

This  building  is  at  the  present  time  undergoing 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  and  will  probably 
regain  its  old  usefulness. 

Fourth  Avenue  Hall,  which  is  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
near  First  Street,  has  an  audience-room  of  eighty  by 
fifty  feet.  It  is  frequently  used  for  fairs,  concerts, 
lectures  and  the  like.  For  a  year  or  two  a  skating 
rink  has  been  kept  in  this  room. 

Fifth  Avenue  Hall. — This  is  a  new  hall,  seven- 
ty-five feet  by  fifty  feet,  with  seating  capacity  for 
seven  hundred  persons-  It  has  been  the  popular 
place  for  the  opera,  for  concerts  and  for  fairs.  Mr. 
Charles  Hendricks  is  the  proprietor. 

TEMPERANCE  HALL  is  in  the  village  of  Waverley, 
and  has  been  found  of  occasional  value  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Libraries.- — The  earliest  public  library  in  the 
town,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  that  of  the 
old  Westchester  Lodge  of  Masons.  At  its  meeting 
<>n  September  22,  1806,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"It  being  the  fervent  wish  of  the  members  of  this  Lodge  to  improve 
(heir  minds  in  knowledge,  morality  anil  virtue,  and  believing  this  end 
better  promoted  by  reading  the  writings  of  good  and  wise  men,  do  there- 
fore 

"  Retolee,  That  in  future  all  moneys  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  after 
all  expenses  have  been  paid  and  charitable  purposes  answered,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  this  Lodge  ;  and  that  they 
may  be  done  according  to  law,  whereby  the  property  will  be  secured, 
each  member  shall  subscribe  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and  pay  three 
dollars  ami  fifty  cents  annually." 


In  a  short  time  a  library  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  volumes  was  accumulated,  of  Masonic  and  Relig- 
ious works,  histories,  biographies,  novels  and  romances, 
and  the  privilege  of  their  use  was  extended  to  others 
than  members  of  the  Fraternity  on  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  four  dollars.  It  is  said  that  a  gnat  manj 
persons,  especially  the  ladies,  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  self-improvement.  This  library 
was  removed  to  New  Rochelle  in  181  5. 

In  each  of  the  five  school  districts  of  tin'  town  there 
are  libraries  from  which  books  are  distributed.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  First  District  School  i>  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  in  the  Second,  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-five ;  in  the  Third,  (number  not  at  hand): 
in  the  Fourth,  twenty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and 
in  the  Fifth,  seven, hundred. 

PRESS. 

The  first  paper  published  in  the  town  was  estab- 
lished September  30,  1854,  under  the  name  of  The 
Mount  Vernon  Gazette.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hill  was  t he- 
senior  editor,  and  Mr.  Egbert  A.  S.  Manning  his 
assistant.  After  six  months  Mr.  Hill  surrendered  to 
Mr.  Manning  who  received  the  fullest  co-operation  of 
the  people  in  his  desire  to  make  his  journal  an  ac- 
ceptable and  useful  instrumentality.  Mr.  Manning, 
however,  whose  health  had  been  for  a  long  time  fail- 
ing him,  was  called  to  his  rest  in  February,  1857,  and 
the  paper  survived  him  but  a  few  months.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  editorials  of  Mr.  Manning  show  that  the 
progress  of  Mount  Vernon  has  not  exceeded  his 
ardent  anticipations.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Carriers'  Annual  Address  of  January  1, 
1857: 

"  Your  news-boy  will  venture  to  say 

There's  no  pleasanter  spot  upon  earth, 
Our  health  is  a  treasure  ;  then  we've  parties  of  pleasure 

That  abound  in  innocent  mirth, 
Making  each  winter's  night  pass  off  with  delight. 

Whilst  the  summer's  new  pleasures  do  bring. 
When  pic-nice  of  glee  from  our  hills  to  the  sea 

Make  the  valleys  of  East  Chester  ring. 
Oh,  could  the  pale  city  belles  know 

Of  our  health  and  our  honest  good  cheer, 
I  am  sure  they  would  not  long  forego 
The  pleasure  to  dwell  with  us  here." 

After  the  discontinuance  of  the  Gazette,  a  limited 
supply  of  the  news  of  East  Chester  might  be  obtained 
from  the  columns  of  the  Yonhers  Examiner  and  The 
Siihurban  News.  On  the  first  of  these  journals  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Manning,  of  Mount  Vernon,  was  employed. 
The  Suburban  was  started  in  1862  in  New  York  city 
by  Thomas  E.  Towndrow,  and  lasted  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Towndrow's  valuable  services  to  Westchester 
County,  and  especially  to  this  town,  through  his  rela- 
tions to  the  metropolitan  press  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
From  the  year  1851,  in  which  he  started  the  Yonkcrs 
Herald,  until  the  present  time,  twenty  years  of  which 
,  he  has  resided  in  this  town,  he  has  been  the  unfalter- 
ing friend  and  promoter  of  all  its  advance,  as  he  has 
|  been  the  means  of  communicating  for  extensive  in- 
formation many  things  of  interest  in  its  passing 
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history.    Mr.  Towndrow  was  born  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1810.    He  came  to  this  | 
country  when  he  reached  his  majority,  and  early 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  short-hand  writing, 
having  many  distinguished  pupils. 

The  next  newspaper,  however,  published  in  the 
town  was 

The  Village  News,  a  small  sheet  which  started 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1868,  with  A.  W.  McDonald  as 
editor,  who  soon  associated  Mr.  S.  E.  Holdredge  with 
him  ;  but  Mr.  McDonald  shortly  after  retired.  The 
paper,  having  been  published  about  seven  months, 
was  changed  into 

The  Weekly  Sentinel,  I.  Edward  Ireland  be- 
ing the  editor.  This  paper  was  first  printed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1869,  in  the  early  fall  of  which  year  a  new  name 
was  assumed,  and  the  first  number  of 

The  Chronicle  was  issued  September  25,  1869, 
with  Charles  A.  D.  Meyerhoff  as  editor  and  proprie- 
tor. In  the  second  number  Mr.  Meyerhoff  appears 
merely  as  publisher,  and  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wood  as  ed- 
itor and  proprietor.  The  motto  of  this  paper  is  "  In- 
dependent in  everything,  neutral  in  nothing."  Mr. 
Wood  conducted  this  journal  with  marked  ability 
and  usefulness  until  1884,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Lewis,  under  whose  administra- 
tion it  has  sustained  its  well-earned  reputation.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Wood  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  its 
columns.  A  semi-weekly  issue  of  this  paper  com- 
menced on  the  2d  of  March,  1886. 

Westchester  County  Democrat.  —  The  first 
number  of  this  sheet  was  published  April  15,  1870, 
but  its  career  was  of  such  short  duration  that  it  barely 
deserves  mention. 

The  publication  of  the  Chronicle  was  continued 
without  competition  until  September,  1879,  when 
another  paper,  also  neutral  in  politics,  was  started 
under  the  name  of  the 

EAST  Chester  Independent. — The  publishers 
were  David  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Mount  Vernon,  who 
were  succeeded  by  Whyte  &  Young,  and  at  last  by 
David  C.  Young.  This  paper  was  well  conducted 
and  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  last  number  was  pub- 
lished in  July,  1879. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Argus,  in  March,  1879,  was 
established  as  a  Democratic  journal  by  Sidebotham 
«fc  McClelan,  as  proprietors  and  editors,  and  soon 
obtained  a  commanding  influence.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1884,  Mr.  Sidebotham  withdrew,  and  the 
paper  came  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelan. This  gentleman  is  a  son  of  a  former  District 
Attorney  of  the  County,  Hon.  P.  L.  McClelan,  and  is 
himself  a  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
Clerk  of  School  District  No.  4. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Ar;/ns  started,  in  September, 
1**5.  a  daily  sheet  under  the  name  of 

The  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Item,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  published. 

In  1**4  the  want,  which  had  been  long  felt,  of  a 


paper  in  the  town  devoted  to  the  Republican  party 
was  met  on  the  6th  of  February,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  James  S.  Spencer,  by  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  of 

The  Weschester  County  Record,  a  six-col- 
umn paper,  twenty-four  by  thirty-six.  Mr.  Spencer 
retired  after  a  short  service  of  four  months,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  23d  of  July  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Ashley.  Mr.  Ashley  was  formerly  editor  of  tbe  Jef- 
fersonian  of  Danbury — the  Stamford  Herald  and  the 
Port  Chester  Journal,  and  in  his  two  years  of  editorial 
labors  in  our  midst  has  justified  his  already  well- 
earned  reputation  of  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed." 

Mails,  Post-Offices,  Stages.— That  the  town 
participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  permanent  mail 
arrangements  set  on  foot  by  Governor  Dongan,  in 
1685,  appears  by  a  record  in  the  second  book  of  town 
minutes  (p.  36):  "  1694,  paid  sine  in  the  same  year  on 
Church  acco.  By  Mr.  pinkn,  for  a  letter  brought  by 
the  post,  0s.  9d."  The  delivery  was  once  a  week  1  in 
summer,  and  once  in  two  weeks  in  winter.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  facilities  for  communication  were  in- 
creased by  a  weekly  mail  the  year  round.  After  the 
Revolution  it  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  President 
Adams  of  1797,  already  given,  that  there  were  no 
postal  arrangements  with  East  Chester  up  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  persons  are  known  to  have  been  post- 
masters at  East  Chester,  till  the  present  day :  George 
Faile,  Fisher  Valentine,  Richard  Arnow,  Alexander 
Lane,  Theodore  Pine,  William  H.  H.  Barker,  James 
Barker. 

A  post-office  was  established  at  the  Bronxville  depot 
of  the  Harlem  Railroad  in  1846,  and  has  been  contin- 
ued there  until  the  present  day,  under  the  faithful 
management  of  Lancaster  0.  Underbill,  who  also 
has  been  for  many  years  the  ticket  agent  at  that 
station. 

Post-office  advantages  at  even  an  earlier  date  were 
given  to  the  quarry  people  at  Tuckahoe.  Mr.  John 
R.  Hayward,  Mr.  A.M.Dederer  and  Mr.  Peter  U.  Mor- 
gan are  remembered  as  having  had  charge  of  the  mail 
matter  at  this  point. 

At  the  settling  of  Mount  Vernon  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  post-office  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  and  one  was  located  at  Hunt's  Bridge, 
Mr.  Joshua  Huestis  being  the  first  postmaster.  After  a 
short  while  the  office  was  transferred  to  the  village  of 
.Mount  Vernon,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Hix  and  afterward 
Mr.  George  Gould  became  the  postmasters.  Mr. 
Gould  was  displaced  by  J.  S.  Van  Court,  who,  in  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  Jackson  Hart,  in  1857.  Mr.  Jona- 
than A.  Searles,  in  1861,  ami  Mr.  Andrew  Bridgeman, 
in  1S62,  were  appointed  to  the  position.  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  retained  the  office  for  twenty-three  years.  Mr. 
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David  Quackenbush  became  the  postmaster  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1885.  At  the  starting  of  this  office,  letters 
from  New  York  were  received  once  a  day;  now  there 
are  four  deliveries  from  that  city  and  four  directly 
from  the  East. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

JOHN  B.  DUNHAM. 

John  Barclay  Dunham,  formerly  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  pianos,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  April  2,  1799.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet- 
maker, at  which  he  worked  for  many  years.  About 
1834  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Stoddard,  Wooster  &  Dunham, 
their  establishment  being  at  the  corner  of  Third 
Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street.  A  manufactory  was 
subsequently  built  on  Thirteenth  Street,  near  the 
Bowery.  The  business  was  afterward  removed  to 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  here  he  con- 
tinued it  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  9, 
1873.  It  was  maintained  by  his  sons  till  the  recent 
opening  of  Morris  Avenue,  which  destroyed  part  of 
the  building.  Mr.  Dunham  was  one  of  the  five  men 
who  founded  the  Chatham  Bank,  and  one  of  the  first 
directors.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  held  a  high  reputation  as  a 
manufacturer  and  citizen.  He  married  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Aaron  B.  Jackson,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  New  York.  Their  children  were  Edgar  (de- 
ceased), who  married  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Peter 
Pirnie,  and  had  one  child,  Annie,  now  living  in  New 
York;  David,  who  married  Josie,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Van  Pelt ;  and  John  B.,  who  married  Carrie 
Alden,  and  has  three  children, — John  B.,  Maud  and 
Alden  B. 

In  1853  Mr.  Dunham  purchased  a  residence  in 
East  Chester.  The  estate,  which  is  the  old  Pinkney 
farm,  is  an  ancient  landmark  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  old  road  from  East  Chester  to  New  Ro- 
chelle. 

Mr.  Dunham  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Mount  Vernon,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal 
supporters,  and  left  behind  hini  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  and  upright  citizen,  known  and  honored  by 
all  who  knew  him.  In  his  business  affairs  he  was, 
'  in  his  time,  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  New 
York,  and  well  known  for  his  integrity  and  skill. 


FERDINAND  \v.  CHIVVIS. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  of  which  Mr.  Chivvisis 
the  representative  was  William  Chivvis,  who  came 
from  England,  purchased  a  plantation  and  settled  in 
Virginia  in  1746. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  married  Rebecca 
Pendleton,  a  lady  of  great  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion.   The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Wil- 
liam, born  in  1748,  and  Rebecca,  born  in  1750. 
The  latter  married  Rev.  Argyle  White,  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.    They  had  four  children — Mary, 
Caroline,  Wiley  and  William.    After  the  death 
of  her  (husband,  Mrs.  White  came  to  New  York  with 
her  family,  where  she  remained  until  her  death,  in 
1830. 

William  Chivvis  the  elder  died  in  1760,  and  bis 
wife  survived  him  only  three  months.  The  children 
were  then  cared  for  by  a  maternal  uncle,  who  sold  the 
property  and  took  them  to  his  own  home,  where  they 
received  a  good  education  for  the  times.  Some  time 
after,  the  son  William  went  to  reside  with  some 
friends  in  Norfolk,  where  he  remained  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  joined  the  first 
volunteer  corps  that  went  from  Virginia,  and  endured 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  campaign, 
continuing  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
One  who  remembered  him  well  thus  describes  him  in 
after-life  :  "He  was  plain  but  extremely  neat  in 
dress.  In  manner  polished,  but  simple  and  quiet  in 
his  deportment.  In  business  he  was  strictly  just  and 
honest,  and  required  the  strictest  fulfillment  of  duty 
from  all  in  his  employ,  which  doubtless  gave  him  a 
name  of  being  severe."  About  1779  he  removed  to 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  where,  in  1781,  he 
married  Anna  Maria  Paulson.  The\  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children — Rebecca,  born  April  15,  1782,  who 
married  James  Kirk,  of  New  York;  William,  born 
April  18,  1786,  who  married  Elizabeth  Travers  and 
had  one  child,  Katharine,  who  died  young;  John, 
born  April  18,  1786,  who  married  Maria  Arrismith,  of 
New  Jersey  (they  were  the  parents  of  six  children — 
Benjamin,  William,  Louisa,  John,  Edmund  and 
Jane) ;  Cornelius,  born  July  22,  1788,  who  married 
Mary  H.  I.  Woodward,  of  New  York  (they  were  the 
parents  of  five  children — Jane  I),  and  AnnaM.  (twins, 
both  deceased),  Daniel  S.,  Mary  B.,  Anna  M. 

Mrs.  Chivvis  died  in  1789  and  after  her  decease 
Mr.  Chivvis  married  Jennie  Doty,  of  Summerville, 
N.  J.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children — James, 
born  September  17,  1791,  who  married  Margaret  Fer- 
don  and  had  three  children,  all  deceased;  Anna, 
born  March  15,  1793,  who  married  John  Odell,  of  New 
York;  Daniel,  born  September  6,  1795,  died  young; 
Margaret,  born  April  30,  1798,  who  married  Ferdi- 
nand Wilsey,  M.D. ;  Jefferson  Burr,  born  March  3, 
1800,  died  young;  Elizabeth,  born  September  15, 
1802,  married  James  Meeker;  Peter,  born  December 
8,  1804,  who  married  Mary  Hipper,  of  New  York  City, 
and  had  five  children. — Ferdinand  W.,  (the  subject  of 
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this  sketch),  Leonora  (wife  ofR.  S.  Pyke,)  William 
G. ,  Mary  A.,  (wife  of  William  H.  Conkling,  of  the 
firm  of  Coukling  &  Chivvis)  and  Peter  C,  deceased,  j 

After  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Chivvis  removed  to 
New  F oi  k,  where Jtte lived  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  182.5.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  Mulberry  farm, 
below  Canal  Street,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
number  of  trees  of  that  species  growing  there.  Mul- 
berry Street  derived  its  name  from  the  farm,  through 
which  it  ran.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  on  Franklin  Street,  and  esteemed  as  a 
worthy  and  useful  citizen,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  upright  life  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dutch  burying- 
ground  on  North  Street. 

Ferdinand  W.  Chivvis  was  born  in  New  York 
June  27,  1843.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  when  the  son  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  endeavored  to  supply  the  parent's  place  and 
fulfill  the  last  wish  of  his  mother  by  keeping  the  fam- 
ily together  until  they  were  separated  by  death  or  by 
removal  to  homes  of  their  own.  His  first  introduc- 
tion to  business  life  was  as  errand  boy  in  the  employ 
of  W  illiam  P.  Dayton,  whose  store  was  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Bleecker  Street.  After  a  year  he 
left  to  attend  school  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then 
entered  the  employ  of  Ubstel,  I'ierson  &  Lake,  the 
firm  after  many  changes  known  as  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  and  remained  with  them  twelve  years. 

In  1872  be  began  business  on  his  own  account, 
having  as  a  partner  William  H.  Conkling  (who  sub- 
sequently became  his  brother-in-law),  and  established 
at  7<!3  Broadway  the  firm  now  extensively  known  in 
the  business  world  as  Conkling  &  Chivvis.  They 
started  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  at  a 
time  when  a  depression  in  business  brought  ruin  to 
many  older  concerns,  but  success  attended  their 
efforts  and  their  sales  during  the  first  year  amounted 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Circumstances 
enabled  them  to  buy  at  reduced  rates,  and  by  liberal 
advertising  they  soon  established  a  large  business, 
which  has  been  constantly  increasing  to  the  present 
time.  Five  years  later  (during  which  period  their 
place  of  business  was  greatly  enlarged)  they  followed 
the  course  of  trade  and  removed  to  their  present  loca- 
tion, at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street.  This 
is  the  famous  Booth's  Theatre  property,  but  is  so 
greatly  changed  that  it  would  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized under  its  former  name.  The  great  cost  of  the 
theatre  made  it  a  financial  failure  and  seriously  em- 
barrassed its  owner,  and  it  was  sold  to  the  banking 
film  of  Fish  »&  Ward,  who  have,  within  the  last  two 
years,  furnished  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  it  is  now  rented  from  the  receiver 
of  the  late  firm  by  its  present  occupants.  There  are 
few  things  which  recall  so  vividly  the  changes  that 
constantly  occur  in  the  jrreat  metropolis,  and  one  can 
hardly  realize  that  in  the  rooms  now  thronged  by 
busy  purchasers  crowds  once  listened  spellbound  to 
the  thrilling  tones  of  the  American  tragedian. 


The  reputation  of  the  firm  is  fully  established  and 
their  place  of  business  as  well  known  as  any  in  the 
city,  embracing  Nos.  70,  72,  74  and  76  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  368,  370,  372  and  374  Sixth  Avenue. 
Their  sales  amount  to  more  than  one  million  dollars 
annually,  and  both  members  of  the  firm  are  justly 
recognized  as  representatives  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chivvis  married  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Henry 
McDougal.  Their  children  are  Adele,  Carrie  E., 
Leonora,  Frederick  Wilsey,  Ferdinand  W.  and  Harry 
Conkling  (the  last  being  a  curious  instance  of  a  child 
born  with  perfectly  developed  teeth).  The  last  two  are 
deceased. 

In  187")  Mr.  Chivvis  purchased  a  place  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  this  county,  formerly  ow  ned  by    Mor- 
gan, Esq.,  and  later  by  W.  H.  Archer,  and  has  since 
made  this  his  home,  while  still  actively  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York. 


ALFRED  H.  1H  XCOMBE. 

Alfred  H.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
the  town  of  East  Chester,  was  born  in  Middletown,  N. 
Y\,  November  3, 1803.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Duncombe 
came  from  England,  and  married  Nancy,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  180(5,  his  mother  re- 
moved to  New  Y'ork,  where  some  of  her  relatives 
resided,  and  her  son  was  apprenticed  to  Daniel  Ber- 
rian,  a  manufacturer  of  brushes,  who  was  then  doing 
an  extensive  business  at  365  Pearl  Street.  He  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Berrian  till  he  reached  the  sge  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  being  assisted  by  his  former  employer.  His 
establishment  was  on  Water  Street,  where  the  United 
States  Hotel  now  stands.  In  1832  he  removed  to 
Franklin  Square  and  opened  business  on  a  site  which 
is  now  owned  by  the  well-known  publishers,  the 
Harpers.  In  1X42  he  purchased  the  estate  in  New 
Rochelle  known  as  the  ''Pintard  farm,-'  containing 
about  one  hundred  acres,  at  what  was  then  consid- 
ered a  fair  price,  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  In  1844 
he  retired  from  business  and  resolved  to  spend  his 
days  in  the  country.  In  1846  he  sold  the  farm  in 
New  Rochelle  and  removed  to  East  Chester,  where 
he  bought  what  was  known  as  the  "  Pinkney  farm," 
and  built  the  house  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  John 
B.  Dunham.  About  18i>7  Mr.  Duncombe  bought 
a  portion  of  the  farm  which  was  formerly  the 
homestead  of  Philemon  Fowler,  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name.  Upon  this  tract  he 
built  the  elegant  stone  mansion  which  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Third  Avenue,  in  South  Mount  Vernon,  and  here  he 
passes  the  evening  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Duncombe  married,  in  182X,  Helen  H.  Stock- 
i  ton  Opie.    They  were  the  parents  of  three  children. 
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two  of  whom,  Alfred  and  Charles,  died  at  an  early 
age,  and  one,  Adeline,  is  now  living  in  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

Mrs.  Duncombe  died  in  1877,  and  a  stately  monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  marks  her  resting-place. 
He  subsequently  married  Naomi  Lamoreux. 

Mr.  Duncombe  is  a  representative  of  the  success- 
ful business  men  of  the  old  school,  and  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  a  worthy  and  useful  citizen.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  wardens  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  of  which  he  is  an  active  and  lib- 
eral supporter,  and  by  his  financial  skill  the  church 
has  twice  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  embar- 
rassing debt. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Duncombe,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Dun- 
combe, died  June  10,  1846,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
and  was  buried  in  St-  Paul's  Church-yard,  East  Ches- 
ter. After  her  decease  Mr.  Duncombe  tore  down  the 
old  house,  which  was  built  before  the  Revolution, 
and  erected  the  residence  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
John  B.  Dunham. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  CONKLING. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Conkling  came  from  South- 
old,  L.  I.,  the  first  of  the  name  being  John  Conk- 
ling, a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  who 
came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  before  1649,  and  settled  at 
Southold  about  1655.  He  was  made  freeman  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  of  which  Southold  was  then 
a  part,  in  1660.  He  was  a  large  landholder,  a  prom- 
inent and  influential  citizen,  and  has  left  many  de- 
scendants in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  died  in 
1683,  leaving  his  wife,  Mary,  and  five  sons, — John, 
Jacob,  Benjamin,  Joseph  and  Timothy. 

The  eldest  son,  John  Conkling,  was  born  in  Not- 
tinghamshire in  1630,  and  came  to  Southold  with  his 
father.  The  inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  burying-ground  in  South- 
old,  states  that  he  died  April  6,  1694.  His  wife, 
Mary,  died  November,  1688.  Their  son,  John  Conk- 
ling, the  third  of  the  name,  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Barnabas  Horton,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  on  Long  Island,  in  1680.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children, — John,  Henry,  Thomas, 
Joseph,  Sarah,  Rachel,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  John 
Conkling,  the  father  of  this  family,  died  in  1706. 

Henry  Conkling,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  1690, 
and  died  July  26,  1753.  He  married  Temperance, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Bayley,  in  1716,  and  after  her 
decease  he  married  "  Widow  Mary  Budd."  His 
children  were  Henry,  (born  1717),  Benjamin  (1719), 
John,  Temperance,  Elizabeth,  Jonathan,  Thomas, 
Deborah  and  Jeremiad. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  this  family,  was  the  father 
of  Henry  Conkling,  who  lived  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
and  was  born  in  1752,  and  died  October  1,  1820. 
He  married  Lydia  Hudson  April  5,  1778.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  and  died  June  2,  1831.  Their 


children  were  Luther,  born  January  Hi,  1780,  died 
October  12,  1845;  Polly,  born  June  20,  1782,  died 
1802;  John,  born  November  6,  1783,  died  July  14, 
1785;  Josiah,  born  June  14,  1786,  died  October  25, 
1868:  Hannah,  born  September  16,  1788,  died  June 
2,  1793;  Puab,  born  December  22,  1792,  married 
John  Byram  and  died  February  25,  1823;  Hannah 
Riggs,  born  July  5,  1794,  died  May  26,  1848 ;  Sally, 
born  October  28,  1798,  died  September  20,  1875. 

Luther  Conkling,  the  eldest  son,  married  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Joseph  Sutton,  August  11,  1803. 
Their  children  were  Charles  Hudson,  born  August 
18,  18©4,  died  October  7,  1871,  and  Hen ry,  'born 
April  18,  1807,  died  October  24,  1845.  Both  Henry 
Conkling  and  his  son  Luther  were  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Mendham,  N.  J.,  and  their  names  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  annals  of  that  town. 

Charles  Hudson  Conkling  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Rachel  Cooper,  January  29,  1829. 
She  was  born  February  14,  1805,  and  died  February 
26,  1874.    The  children  of  this  family  were, — 

1.  Mary,  born  October  26,  1829.  She  married  Ja- 
cob Vough,  and  had  three  children, — Henry  H., 
born  December  7,  1856  (deceased) ;  William  C, 
born  November  13,  1858 ;  and  Mary,  born  Decem- 
ber 2,  1864. 

2.  Henry  Cooper,  born  February  24,  1834,  and 
killed  at  the  burning  of  a  steamer  on  the  Alabama 
River,  in  1867. 

3.  William  Howard  (the  subject  of  this  article), 
born  December  24,  1836. 

4.  Charles,  born  March  2,  1841,  now  living  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  married  Louise  Shafer  June  27, 
1863,  and  has  one  child,  Belle  H. 

5.  Isabelle  T.,  born  December  2,  1845,  and  mar- 
ried Horace  F.  Baldwin,  now  living  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Their  children  are  Howard  C,  born  January  22, 
1875 ;  Charles  F.,  born  December  12, 1876  (deceased) ; 
and  Horace  F.,  born  November  8,  1879. 

6.  Annie  J.,  born  October  17,  1848,  died  1854. 

7.  Clara  F.,  born  February  19,  1851. 

William  Howard  Conkling,  the  third  child,  was 
born  at  Mendham,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  and  his 
early  education  was  obtained  at  Mount  Science 
Academy.  His  father  was  for  many  years  postmas- 
ter of  the  village  and  the  proprietor  of  a  country 
store,  in  which  the  son  was  first  introduced  to  busi- 
ness. The  store  was  subsequently  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Boyd,  and  young  Conkling  was  for  awhile  in  his 
employ.  In  August,  1853,  he  came  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  store  of  William  P.  Dayton,  where 
he  remained  a  year,  until  Dayton's  death,  and  then 
found  a  position  with  Union  Adams,  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  establishment  of  Bowen,  McNamee  & 
Co.,  112  Broadway.  He  next  removed  to  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  was  engaged  with  the  firm  of 
Davis,  Abrahams  &  Lyon,  and  remained  there  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  he  came  North, 
and  was  for  awhile  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  oi 
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A.  T.  Stewart.  Having  received  a  very  liberal  offer, 
be  went  to  Memphis  in  1864,  and  stayed  one  year,  j 
and  upon  his  return  found  a  position  in  the  employ 
of  Lake  &  McCreary,  in  New  York,  and  two  years 
later  became  the  principal  buyer  for  the  house  of 
J.  &  C.  Johnston.  In  1872  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account  in  company  with  his  present 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chivvis,  under  the  name 
of  Conkling  &  Co.,  subsequently  changed  to  Conkling 
&  Chivvis,  an  account  of  which  firm  appears  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Conkling  came  to  Westchester  County  to  reside 
in  1874.  His  present  residence  is  the  elegant  mansion 
in  Mount  Vernon,  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Avenue 
and  Fourth  Street,  and  was  purchased  by  him  in 
1885.  He  married  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Chivvis,  May  (i,  1878.  Their  children  are  How- 
ard Chivvis,  born  October  24,  1879;  Ferdinand  Wil- 
aey,  born  December  12,  1881 ;  and  Grace  Cooper, 
born  January  6,  1882. 

Collateral  Branches. 

James  Pierson  (who  was,  doubtless,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  Pierson,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  and  who 
moved  to  New  Jersey  about  1690)  was  born  October, 
1750,  and  died  March  28,  1777.  He  married  Martha 
Pierson  March  11,  1773.  She  was  born  July  12,  1754, 
and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Their  children 
were  Sylvan ua,  born  December  28,  1773,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Hinkle ;  and  Rebecca,  born  March  11, 
1776,  and  died  1778. 

After  the  death  of  James  Pierson,  his  widow,  Mar- 
tha, married  Joseph  Sutton,  who  was  born  July  9, 
1747,  and  died  November  8,  1822.  They  were  mar- 
ried April  16,  1778,  and  their  children  were  Uriah, 
born  1779;  Sliadrack ;  Rebecca,  born  1783,  who  mar- 
ried Luther  Conkling,  as  mentioned  above ;  Jona- 
than, born  1787;  Elizabeth,  born  1789;  Martha  Lup- 
ton,  born  1792  ;  James,  born  1796,  who  married  Julia 
Beach  ;  and  Joseph  Pierson,  born  1798,  who  married 
Persi  Morton,  November  13,  1821. 


DAVID  QUACK  IN  HUSH. 

David  Quackinbush,  who  has  been  for  the  past  six 
years  supervisor  of  the  town  of  East  Chester,  and  a 
well-known  leader  in  political  affairs,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  November  11,1832.  His  grand- 
father, James  Quackinbush,  was  a  dry-goods  mer- 
chant, and  owned  a  house  and  farm  on  Murray  Hill, 
now  the  most  fashionable  portion  of  the  great  city. 
Here  he  made  his  home  till  his  death,  in  1843,  when 
he  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three.  The 
farm,  which  included  the  land  between  Thirty-eighth 
and  Forty-first  Streets,  was  then  divided  into  build- 
ing lots  and  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  purchasers  con- 
sidered  the  price  too  high  and  made  haste  to  dispose  I 


of  their  holdings.  His  son,  Benjamin  Quackinbush, 
was  born  in  1797,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age 
established  a  drug-store  at  the  corner  of  Charles  and 
Greenwich  Streets,  with  a  stock  of  goods  valued  at 
one  hundred  dollars.  He  began  business  on  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  in  1817.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  his  rent  for  the  first  year  was 
thirty-five  dollars,  his  average  sales  two  dollars  per 
day,  and  the  cost  of  living  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  week.  In  this  business  he  is  still  engaged,  and  is 
now  the  oldest  druggist  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year  he  exhibits  a  greater  vigor 
than  many  younger  men. 

David  Quackinbush  remained  with  his  parents  till 
1850,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Commercial 
Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  capacity  of  errand 
boy.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of 
policy  clerk,  then  chosen  secretary,  and  in  1874  was 
elected  president.  Owing  to  failure  of  health,  in 
1857,  he  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  which  has  since 
been  his  home.  After  holding  the  office  of  trustee,  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  village  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  also  elected  to  the  same  position  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  in  1879  was  chosen  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  East  Chester,  and  has  since 
been  annually  re-elected.  In  1880  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
At  his  first  election  the  town  was  in  debt  four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  his  financial  skill  was  fully  demonstrated  by 
his  reducing  the  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  dollars  within  the  next  six  years.  The 
amount  of  reduction  during  the  preceding  six  years 
had  only  been  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Quackinbush  is  well  known  in  political  circles 
as  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  his  connection  with  the  Masonic  order  he 
is  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery. 
He  is  extensively  engaged  in  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
many  years.  He  married  Mary  E.  Waterhouse,  and 
has  four  children. — Benjamin  F.  (who  is  now  in  busi- 
ness with  his  grandfather),  Harry  V.,  George  F.  and 
Mary  Estelle. 


THE  THOMPSON  FAMILY. 

(Copied  from  a  Bible  owned  by  Glorinnna  ('. 
Thompson,  given  to  her  by  Kachel  Thompson  Reed.) 

Three  brothers,  Aaron,  Moses  and  Hur,  ances- 
tors of  the  Thompsons,  came  from  Scotland,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  year  1686.  The  youngest  brother  re- 
moved to  New  England,  the  others  continued  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  and  a  number  of  their  descendants 
arc  now  living  in  Connecticut  Farms.  They  came  to 
this  continent  to  escape  persecution. 

Joseph,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron,  removed  from 
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North  Farms  to  Mendham  in  the  year  1739,  his  son 
David  being  at  that  time  in  his  second  year.  They 
lived  in  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  until  they  built 
upon  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob  Thompson,  at  the 
head-spring  of  Passaic.  There  was  at  this  time  but 
two  dwellings  between  that  and  Morristown.  Joseph 
Thompson  died  there  in  July,  1749,  his  wife  Lydia 
having  died  there  in  March  previous. 

Between  the  death  of  their  parents  the  most  of  the 
children  died  of  a  prevailing  epidemic — the  lung 
fever.  Their  names  were  Phebe,  Hannah,  Aaron, 
Daniel  and  Rachel.  Three  grandchildren  also  died  of 
the  same  fever  in  the  month  of  April,  viz.:  Temper- 
ance, Eleazer  and  Azuba. 

Stephen,  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  lived  on  the  home- 
stead and  died  of  consumption  in  1750,  aged  thirty 
years. 

His  wife  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Abr'm  Beshar- 
row,  who  came  from  Germany.  She  was  born  at 
Block  River,  February  4,  1727  ;  died  at  Pompton  in 
1768. 

The  children  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Thompson 
were, — 

Phebe,  born  April  10,  1747. 
Jacob,  boru  September  2,  1748. 
Lydia,  born  June  8,  1750. 

The  widow  Mary  Thompson  was  married  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Ogden.  Their  children  were  Stephen,  Betsey, 
Amos,  Mary,  Amy,  Benjamin. 

Jacob  Thompson  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Elisha  Beach,  May  6,  1772.  Their  children  were, — 

Mary,  born  September  9,  1774  ;  died  October  15,  1774. 
Stephen,  born  December  17,  177G  ;  died  May  31,  1856. 
Joseph,  born  November  li,  1778  ;  died  May  27,  1824. 
Sarah,  born  June  26,  1781  ;  died. 

David,  born  January  19,  1784  ;  died  December  8,  1862. 
Phebe,  born  January  8,  1788  ;  died  January  11,  1837. 
Rachel,  boru  November  27,  1791  ;  died  October  15, 1881. 
Aaron,  born  November  15,  1794  ;  died  April  30,  1880. 
Hannah,  born  December  3,  1797  ;  died  July  18,  1868. 

(From  a  Bible  owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson.) 

Joseph  Thomson  died  July,  1749  ;  his  wife,  Lydia,  March  24,  1749. 
THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Phebe,  born  August  29,  1718  ;  died  April,  1749;  married  Nat.  Bounell. 
Stephen,  born  June  13,  1720  ;  died  July,  1750;   married  Mary 
Besharrah. 

Hannah,  born  December  3,  1721 ;  died  April,  1749 ;  married  David 
Bonnel. 

Mary,  boru  November  27,  1723;  died  1798;  married  Jeremy  Brown. 
Aaron,  born  December  7,  1725  ;  died  April,  1749  ;  married  Mary 
By  ram. 

Daniel,  boru  December  7,  1727  ;  died  April,  1749  ;  married  Abigail 
Byram. 

Desire,  born  November  4,  1731  ;  died  1777  ;  married  James  Pitney. 
Rachel,  born  March  10,  1734  ;  died  April,  1749. 
David,  born  October  4,  1737  ;  died  December  29,  1824. 

David  Thompson  was  married  August  11,  1766,  to 
Hannah  Cary,  who  was  born  April  26,  1747,  and  died 
November  19,  1831. 

THEIR  CHILDREN'. 

Mary  was  born  October  1,  1767  ;  married  Jonas  Willet ;  died  March 
2,  1851. 

Daniel  was  born  June  28,  1769  ;  died  April  3,  1857,  in  Newark. 


Rachel  was  born  February  8,  1771  ;  married  H.  Cooper,  Jr.;  died  Sep- 
tember 2,  1852. 

Aaron  was  born  March  3,  1773  ;  died  March  19,  1809. 

Stephen  was  born  January  16,  1775  ;  died. 

Abel  was  born  August  14,  1777  ;  died  November  20,  1808. 

Martha  was  born  October  20,  1779;  killed  by  lightning  May  15,  1813. 

David  was  born  December  10,  1782  ;  died  December  20,  1831. 

Rufuswas  born  March  29,  1785;  died  November  19,  1818. 

Nancy  was  born  June  17,  1788  ;  died  January  1,  1792. 

Phebe  was  born  October  11,  1790  ;  died  Juno  6,  1836. 

Henry  Cooper,  Sr.,  was  born  October  29,  1733 ; 
died  March  16,  1819.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Henry  Cooper,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  Thompson  were 
marrietj  June  14,  1792,  by  the  Rev.  John  Joline, 
minister  at  Mendham. 

Henry  Cooper,  Jr.,  born  July  14, 1767  ;  died  Febru- 
ary 27,  1821.  Rachel  Thompson  Cooper  was  born 
February  8,  1771 ;  died  Sept.  2, 1852. 

THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Lucctta,  born  June  13,  1793;  died. 

Nancy  T.,  born  December  30,  1794  ;  died  February  5,  1866. 
Lydia  D.,  born  December  8,  1796;  died  September  12,  1854. 
David  T.,  born  January  22,  1799  ;  died  February  26,  1882. 
Aaron  B.,  born  December  16,  1800. 
Joseph  B.,  born  December  22,  1802. 

Jane,  born  February  14,  1805  ;  married  Charles  H.  Conkling  ;  di*d 
February  26,  1874. 

William  B.,  born  July  28,  1807. 

Henry  Miller,  born  October  1,  1809  ;  died  October  26,  1837. 
Mary,  born  January  29,  1812  ;  died. 
Phebe  Ann,  born  February  8,  1814  ;  died. 

DATE  OF  MARRIAGE  OF  HENRY  AND  RACHEL  COOPER'S  CHILDREN. 

Nancy  was  married  January  3,  1816,  to  Samuel  K.  Gaston. 
Lucetta  was  married  May  11,  1819,  to  Mahlon  Pitney. 
Aaron  B.  was  married  December  lb,  1828,  to  Martha  W.  F.  Hewt  it,  by 
Rev.  Joel  Rivers. 

Jane  was  married  January  29,  1829,  to  Charlf «  H.  Conkling,  by  Rev. 
D.  H.  Johnson. 

Joseph  B.  was  married  March  19,  1829,  to  Phebe  H.  Losey,  by  Rev. 
I'anicl  II.  Jiihnsnn. 

Mary  T.  was  married  August  29,  1836,  to  Henry  Sampson,  by  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  Johnson. 

David  T.  was  married  October  18, 1836,  to  Sarah  R.  Dayton,  by  Rev.  D. 
H.  Johnson. 

Joseph  B.  was  married  (second  time)  February  28,  1837,  to  Susan  M. 
Guerin,  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Johnson. 

William  B.  was  married  November  14,  1843,  to  Phebe  L.  Dayton,  by 
Rev.  Kirtland. 

David  T.  was  marriod  (second  time)  May  18,  1854,  toSabina  R.  Everitt, 
by  Rev.  Scott. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  DAVID  THOMPSON  COOPER  AND  SARAH   BUM  VAN 
DAYTON. 

Mary  Thompson  Cooper,  born  September  2,  1837. 
Elizabeth  Dayton  Cooper,  born  May  12,  1839. 
Henry  Miller  CVoper,  born  May  13.  1841. 
Stephen  Thompson  Cooper,  born  May  2,  1843. 
William  Dayton  Cooper,  boru  May  24,  1845. 
Aaron  Cooper,  born  November  18,  1847. 
Sarah  Dayton  Cooper,  born  June  18,  1852. 

Martha  Gaston  Cooper,  born  February  21,  185».  daughter  of  David  and 
Sabina. 

DEATHS. 

Sarah,  wife  of  David  T.  Cooper,  died  January  10,  1853. 

Aaron,  son  of  David  T.  and  Sarah  R.  Cooper,  died  February  24,  1S49. 

Sarah  Dayton  Cooper,  daughter  of  Sarah  R.  Cooper,  died  February  19, 

1865. 

Elizabeth  Birchard  died  February  3,  1871. 
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Mary  Thompson  Cooper  was  married  to  Robert  Dayton  Thomi>8on,  sou 
of  Aaron  Thompson,  February  18,  1>C>8.    Their  children, — 
Hal.  Sayre  Thompson. 
Mary  Daylon  Thom|Kon. 
Stephen  Cooper  Thompson. 
Klizabeth  Birchard  Thompson. 

Hubert  Henry  Thompson. 

Klizabeth  Dayton  was  married  October  i">,  1870,  to  Charles  Birchard 
died  February  8,  1871. 


Stephen  T.  Cooper  wag  married  January  13,  187«,  to  Mary  C.  Wil- 
liams.   Their  children  names  are, — 

Isabel  Williams  Cooper,  born  December  19,  1877. 
Kniily  Dayton  (Jooper,  born  November  29,  187'.l. 
Marion  Cooper,  born  June  11,  1884. 

Henry  Miller  Cooper  was  married  to  Stella  Cantield.  Their  children's 
names  are, — 
Sarah  Dayton  Coo|«r. 
Henry  Morgan  Coo|mt. 
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Copcutt  &  Myers,  '.17. 

Copp,  J.,  588. 

Copper  Mines,  323,  324. 

Corley,  Rev.  C.  R.,  74, 

Cornell,  N.,  401. 

Cornell,  S.  VV.,  320. 

Cornell,  T.O.,  103. 

Corllandt,  365,  422,  4:57,  470,  504. 

Cortlandt  Circuit,  493. 

Cortlandt  Hanor-TIouse,  426. 

Cortlandtvillc,  493. 

Cottinet,  F.,  191. 

Couenhoveu,  J.,  267. 

Council,  Ncppcrham,  K5. 

' !  ay  Bouse,  312. 

Cowden,  E.  C,  619. 

Cowper,  3.  I!.,  263. 

Cowper  milling  Company,  263. 

Grane,  T.,  481. 

Creighton.Bev.  W.,  312. 

Crompond,  451,  45(1. 

Crosby,  Rev.  A.  H.,  59. 

Crosby,  E.,  371,  468,  476,  517. 

Cross  Wank  Hunk  Association,  301. 

<  Iroton,  419. 

Aqueduct  Arch,  322. 

Aqueduct  Bridge,  3117. 

Aqueduct  Dam,  464. 

Falls,  504. 

File  Company,  358. 

Souse,  534. 

Lake,  461,  462. 

Lake  House,  468. 

Lodge,  529. 

Point,  421. 

Turnpike,  472,  488. 
Cruelty,  Society  for  Prevention  of,  122. 
Cruger  family,  418. 
Gruger  Stat  ion,  418. 
Crusade,  125. 
Cryptic  Lodge,  411. 
Cuiper,  C.  C,  234. 
Cnmmiskey,  Rev.  .1 ,  72,  346. 
Cunningham.  J.,  192. 
Currency,  357. 

r>. 

Dacres,  M.,  9. 
Daly,  J.  M.,  162. 
Davison,  I.  8.,  55. 
Dean  House,  268. 
Debating  Society,  130. 
De  Fersen,  180. 
Degree,  Rehekah,  136. 
Demund,  Rev.  I.  s.,  70. 
Denham,  Rev.  T.,  r.s4. 
Depew,  C.  N.,  229. 
De  Reviere,  A.,  290,  340. 
Dinners,  181. 
Disc  overy,  2. 

District  Telegraph  Company,  111. 

Dixon,  Rev.  .1.,  84.  127 

Dobbs  Ferry,  184. 

Dohlis,  J.,  185. 

Dorcas  Society,  412. 

Doty,  Rev.  J.,  38G. 

Douglass,  II.  L.,  306. 

Doughty,  F.,  5. 

Dowling,  Rev.  .1.,  75. 

Dows,  I).  192. 

Drafts,  377. 

Diaper,  D.  S.,  182. 

Drisler,  .1.,  274. 

Duinont,  Rev.  W.  A.,  184. 

Duncombe,  A.  II.,  760. 


Dundas,  J.,  418. 

Dunderbnrg  Lodge,  ll I. 

Dunham,  .1.  I!.,  759. 

DnnwelUn  Mouse,  145. 

Dutch- 
Churches,  55. 
Fast  India  Company,  4. 
Settlements,  4. 
West.  India  Company,  4,  173. 

K. 

Eagle,  409. 

Eagle  Hat  Factory,  91. 
Earthworks,  186. 

East.  Chester,  720.  « 

Council,  744. 

Lodge,  743. 
Fast  Mt.  Vernon  Singing  Society,  715. 
East  Tanytown,  312. 
Egan,  Rev.  P.,  300. 
Kickemeyer,  It.,  104. 
Finheit  Lodge,  744. 
Elections,  185,  475,  501,  710. 
Elephant  Hotel,  490. 

Monument,  480. 
Fllis,  M.  E.,  162. 
Elmsford,  271. 
Ellsworth  Grays,  91. 
Empire  Sewing  Machine,  473. 
Epitaphs,  184,  294,  297,  337,  477,  528,  574,  713. 
Equivalent  Lands,  506. 
European  Council,  111. 
Everts,  Rev.  N.  R.,  340. 

B\ 

Fagnani,  Rev.  C.  P.,  83,  84. 
Factory  (see  Mill). 

Artificial  Stone,  182. 

Blank  Book,  304. 

Drill,  304. 

File,  358. 

Gin,  359. 

Iron,  358,  401. 

Shoe,  262,  319,  554,  620,  622,  63S. 

Sewing  Machine,  473. 

Shirt,  319,  405. 

Straw  Hats,  737. 

Stove,  401,  403. 

Spectacles,  C20. 

Tool,  304. 
Farnsworth  Post,  741. 
Farrington,  H.  P.,  407. 
Fern  Brook  Carpet  Company,  110. 
Ferris,  B.,  260. 
Ferris,  E.,  33S. 
Ferris,  .1.  M.,  22G,  253. 
Ferris,  L.,  482. 
Ferris,  S.,546. 
Few,  W.,  184. 
Feny  House,  426. 
Field,  Ii.  II.,  114. 
Field,  C.  W-,  191,  270. 
Field  Family,  443. 
Finch,  R.  R.,  401. 
Fire  Anns,  106. 
Fireworks,  157. 
Fitch,  T.,  162. 
Fire  Department — 

East  Chester,  753. 

SingSing,  333. 

North  Tarrytowii,  288. 

Peekskill,  4os. 

Tarrytow  n,  259. 


Fish,  174. 

Flagg,  E.,38,  112,164. 
Flagg,  II.  W  ,  94. 
Flagg,  L.  \V.,  163. 
Flannagan,  It.,  815. 
Fleming's  Wool  Factory,  109 
Flint,  0.  Ii.,  111. 
Floods,  336. 

Flour-Mill,  Yolikcrs,  93. 

Foehlinger,  Rev.  F.  \V.,  88. 

Footo,  W.  C,  54. 

Forrest.,  E.,  161. 

Fort,  651,  652. 

Foster.  H.,  257. 

Four  Corners,  314.' 

Fourth  Separate  Company.  140 

Fowler,  I'.  II..  751. 

Free  Library,  133. 

live  Mas  HIS  (see  M'lMill-  "I,  1  '.  I . 

I  ree  Heading-Room,  133. 
Freighting,  148. 
Freeman,  Rev.  .1.  N. ,  393. 
French  Army,  180. 
French  Encampments,  450. 
Frisbie,  D.,  336. 
Frost,  J.  C,  443. 
Frost,  .1.  W.,  420. 
Frost,  M.  E.,  482. 
Frost  Family,  119. 
Furnace  Brook, 419. 

G. 

Garrettson,  Rev.  F.,  394,  431,  455. 
Garrison,  .1.,  14S. 
Gates,  A.  W.,  163. 
Gates,  II.  S.,  163. 

Gas  Company — 

Municipal,  110. 

Peekskill,  (09. 

Sing  Sing.  859. 

Tanytown,  261.  • 

Westchester,  loo. 

Yonkers,  102. 
Gassbeek,  Rev.  I),  w.  ( .,  277. 
G.  A.  R. — 

Acker  Post,  265. 

Burnet  Post,  265. 

Farnsworth  Post,  744. 

Kitchlng  Post,  140. 

Morell  Post,  355. 

Powell  Post,  355. 

Vosbnrgh  Post,  1 1 1 
Garibaldi,  307,  :ios. 

(fallows  [1111,383. 

I  lear  i  iompanj ,  1 1 1 
Gedney,  .1.,  279. 
Gerritsen  family,  484. 
(ietty,  R.  P.,  44. 
Getty,  R.  P.,  46. 
Getty  House,  129, 142,  143. 
Gibson,  Rev.  .1.  n.,  351. 
(ilbson,  W.  A.,  151. 

Gilbert,  J.,  544. 
Gillette,  Rev.  A.  D.,  310. 
Glebe,  12,  57,  150. 
Glen  Loch,  305. 
Good  Templars,  744. 
Gorton,  6.  E.,  49. 
Gorton,.!.  Q.,  350. 
(.'on Id,  .1.,  242,  243. 
Graham,  Rev.  .1.  E.,  277. 
Great  Stone,  657. 
Greeley,  H.,  515,  624. 
Greonbnrgh,  172. 

Greenburgb  and  Mt  Pleasant,  Map,  l 
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Green,  C,  419. 

Green  Cove,  416. 

Queen  Family,  483. 

Greenville,  277. 

Gregory,  S.,  4ol,4S7. 

tiriunell,  M.  II..  241. 

Grove  House,  123. 

Guiding  star  Bncampment,  74  I 

Quilbert,  Bev.  E.,  301. 

Union's  Ml  11a,  16. 

Onion's  Tavern,  7f>5. 

II. 

Hadley,  E.,  319. 

Hall  Sin  Oompany,  859. 

Halls— 

Eiust  Chester,  757. 

PeekskiU,  412. 

Sing  Sing,  361. 

Tarry  town,  257. 

Yonkers,  145. 
Halliday,  Bev.  I).  W.,  393. 
Hallock  family,  486. 
IlalBey  house,  752. 

Hal  stead  house,  071. 
Hamilton,  A.,  191,  281. 
Hamilton  Wooloid  Company,  110. 
Hammond,  195,  265. 
Hammond,  Rev.  E.  s.,  6s. 

Hanover,  437,450,  170. 
Hardenbroek,  M.,  9,  175. 
Hare,  Rev.  G.  S.,  345. 
Harmony  Lodge,  411. 
Harrison,  709. 
Harrison  Station,  711. 
Hart,  J.  C.,  454. 
Hart's  Corners,  J77. 
Hartadale,  277. 

Harngari,  141. 

Hastings,  182,646. 

Hat  Industry,  Vonkers,  94,  104. 

Hatfield,  Bey.  W.  P.,  252. 

Hanghton,  Rev.  J.,  59. 

Haviland  House,  669. 

Hawley,  E.,  507. 

Heath,  197,  313,  3G8,  375,  446,  447 

Heatbcote,  C,  608. 

Hempstead,  J.,  471. 
Hepworth  &  Co.,  Ill,  677. 
Herald,  90. 

Herald  ami  Register,  362. 
Hessians,  182. 
Hiawatha  Lodge,  743. 
Hibernians,  142. 
High  Bridge,  465. 
Hlldeea  Bnnd,354. 
Hill,  A.,  196. 

Horticultural  Snriety,  745. 
Hopkins,  F.  T.,  498. 
Hobbs,  J.,  46. 
Hoge,  W.,  238. 
Bolbrook,  Uev.  I).  A.,  361. 
Holden,  J.  ti.  P.,  90. 
Holmes.  .1.,  597. 
Holmes,  J.  C,  549. 
Holmes,  J.  C,  550. 
Home  for  Vged,  1  37. 

iioiui  for  Poor  Children,  400. 

Home  Lot,  686. 
Holsatiu  Lodge,  141. 
Hooper,  Uev.  M.  It.,  54. 

Hop  Ground,  682. 
Hope,  Band  of,  125,  126. 

Hope  Lodge.  140. 

ll  nton,  D.,  450. 

Horton,  B.  y.,  44o. 


Horton,  S.  I).,  4<>4. 
Horton,  W,  J.,  441. 
Horton  family,  439. 
Hospital,  St.  John's,  122. 
Hotels— 

iMinwcllyn,  145. 

Eagle,  412. 
Elephant,  49o. 

'    Mansion,  14'>. 

of  East  Chester,  755. 
of  North  Salem,  534. 

Peabody,  1 15. 
Penfteld,  669, 
of  Somen,  490. 

of  Sing  Sing,  361. 

Union,  362. 

of  Yonkers,  142. 

of  Peekskiu,  412. 
Howe,  J.,  560. 
Howe,  \\\,  198,  277. 
Howell's  Sugar  Refinery,  106. 
Hoyt,  J.  E.,  577. 
Hudson,  Henry  4,  366. 
Huils. .n  River  Chronicle,  353. 
Hueeon,  i48. 

Hulbert,  llev.  V.  M  ,  69,  70,  71 

Hull,  W.,  315. 

Humorists,  164. 

Hunt,  D.,  561. 

Hunt,  F.,268. 

Hunt,  L.,  1113. 

Hunter,  E.,  338. 

Hyatt,  E.  T.,  157. 


Indians  (see  names  of  tribes),  667,  723. 

I odian  Queen  Inn,  143. 

Indian  remains,  540. 

Infant  Asylum,  754. 

Inns  (see  Hotels),  668,  755. 

Inoculation,  695. 

Insane,  retreat  for,  711. 

Iron  Moulders'  I'nion,  412. 

Irving  Banner,  258. 

Irving  Cliff,  192. 

Irving,  W.,  234,  200,  281,  307. 

Irving  burial  lot,  237. 

[rvington,  189. 

Israel  &  Zarr,  319. 

Italians,  183. 

Ives,  Rev.  A.  M.,  66. 


Jackaon,  Rev.,  385. 
Jackson,  Rev.  11.  J.,  302. 
Jackson,  Rev.' J.  F.,263. 
Jackson,  Rev.  .1.,  341,  342. 
Jaifi  ay,  E.  S.,  239. 
Jaggar,  Rev.  T.  A.,  59,  122. 
Jay  faniMy,  578,  672. 
Jefferson  Guards,  412. 
Jefforson  Valley,  456. 
Jenkyns,  J.  F.,  168. 
Jennings,  Rev.  A.  R.,  344. 
Jerome,  L.  W.,  150. 
Jones,  C,  67. 
Jones,  E.,  479. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.,  683. 
Jones,  J.  0. ,  264. 
.luengst,  G.,  473,  688, 


K. 


Kaukout.  3o5. 
Katmiah,  570. 
Keeler,  J.,  515 


Kensieo,  6*8. 

Ketcham,  Rev.  W.  K.,  83. 

Keyes,  E.  R.,  102. 

Kill  ltrook.  838. 

King.  Bar.  L.  II.,  tV4. 

Kingsland,  A.  C.  SOD. 

Kinuiciitt,  L.,  470. 

Kirk  wood.  Rev.  It, 85,  luo 

Kisco,  577. 

Kitchen,  J.  II.,  379. 

K itching  Post,  140. 

K  itteringham's  Factory,  li>4. 

Slander,  0.  F.,  :«o. 

K  napn  family,  441. 

Knickerbocker  Society,  132. 

Knights  of  Honor,  140. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  411. 

Knights  Templar,  410. 

Kranckhvtc  family,  307. 

Lj. 

Lactopeptine.  110. 

LadieB1  Auxiliary  Society.  137 

Lafayette,  181. 

Lake— 

Croton,  401,  462,  481. 
Meahagh,  416. 

Mohegan,  453. 
Trinity.  502. 
Lame  Will,  663. 
Landrine  House,  206. 
Land  Gate,  ojs. 
Laugford,  Rev.  \V.  8.,  59. 
Law.  Hing  .lone,  63. 
Laurence,  T.,  118. 
Law,  G.,  307. 
Law,  R.  P.,  305. 
I    Law,  W.  W.,  82. 
Lawrence,  C,  500. 
Lawrence,  \V.  I".,  lis. 
Laws,  Duke's,  60. 
Lawyers,  Yonkers,  100. 
Leather  Works,  Rose,  McAIpiu  .v  Co.'s,  109. 
Lee,  C,  368. 
Lee,  E.,  442. 
Lee  family,  441. 
Lectures  — 

Sing  Sing,  350. 

Yonkers,  ISO, 
Ledger  Hat,  106. 
Leighton,  T.  F.,  65. 
Lent,  H.,  367. 
Lent's  Cove,  413. 
Lewisboro,  535. 
Libby,  J.  S.,  513. 
Library — 

Rrooklyn,  280. 

Leyvisboro,  580. 

Sing  Sing.  BbX 

Yonkers,  132. 

Association,  129. 
Lilienthal,  C.  H.,  110. 
Lime— Snow  Flake  Works.  319. 
Lings,  Rev.  A.  A.,  52,  53. 
Literary  Associations.    (See  Association-' 
Livennore,  Rev.  A.  A.,  87. 
Livingston,  R.  V.  11..  188, 
Livingston,  V.  R.,  House,  186. 
Livingston,  R.  1!.,  455. 
Lock  wood,  C,  86. 
Lockwood,  E.,  573. 
Lookwood,  N..  567. 
Lodge— 

<  'oluodiia,  138. 

Hope,  140. 

Holsatia,  111. 

Nepperluun,  134. 


[NDEX. 
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Orangemen,  142. 

Mattison,  Rov.  L.  .1..  330. 

River,  210. 

Rising  Star,  134. 

HcCartee,  Rev.  K.,  159,  ioo. 

Leather  Works,  106 

Yonkers,  135  No,  1 1 1 

McCartney,  Rev.  I>.,  02. 

Lodge,  134. 

Long  View  306. 

McCord,  IF.  I).,  325. 

Nevis,  191. 

Lord,  Rev.       W.  64. 

Mc  1  lougal,  309. 

Newman,  A.,  575. 

uounsburv  ,1  W  709 

Mead,  A.  B.,  513. 

Newman,  A.  c,  252. 

Love.  < 1  n | >4  138. 

Meaile,  Solomon,  f.46. 

New  Castle,  60S. 

Lovett  L  B.  200 

LoWCITe    S     1 04 

Meade  family,  .",  16. 

New  York  Emory  Company,  405. 

Medal  of  Andre's  captors,  219. 

New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  722. 

Medicinal  Manufactures,  110. 

Nbw  York  and  Hudson  Railroad,  23. 

Yonkers,  138. 

M  erritt,  '  J.,  212. 

Ne»  Yoik,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 

Young  Men's,  257. 

Merritt,  S.,  079. 

742. 

Lynch,  Rev.  E.,  52. 

M  i  --i ■  [i i    1 1 1 i 

New  York  Industrial  Association,  722. 

Lyndenhtirat,  212,  243. 

Mercantile  Library  Association,  280. 

New  \  oi  k  Plow  Company,  109, 

Lyon  A  Deane,  161. 

Mile  Square  Sunday  School,  so. 

Newspapers — 

Lynn  A  Meade,  101. 

M  ilitary. 

East  Chester,  757. 

Lyon,  S.,  584. 

Cortland,  376.  * 

Mt.  Vernon,  758. 

Lyon,  W.  P.,  258,  302. 

East  ( Iheater,  740. 

North  Salem,  529. 

Peekskill,  412. 

Peekskill,  409. 

M. 

Yonkers,  140. 

Port  Chester,  699. 

Milk,  473,  531. 

Somers,  49(1. 

ftfacfarlane  A  Westney,  97. 

Millard,  Rev,  0.  W.  05. 

Sing  Sing,  352. 

Machine  Works,  405, 

Miller,  Rev.  A.,  SI. 

Tarrytown,  258. 

Maltiuc  Manufacturing  Company,  110, 

Mill    ..     1  '          l  .     ii  He 

iii  iiiei .  Kev.  D.  a .,  to. 

Yonkers,  89. 

Mangam,  1>.  I>.,  384. 

Miller,  .1.,  191. 

Nicholls,  E.  A.,  133. 

M An  gam,  W.,  335. 

Mills,  Cowper,  203. 

Nicolls,  7. 

Mangin,  J.,  43. 

Mills,  I>.  ().,  500. 

Niven,  Rev.  T.  M.,187. 

Manhattan  rsland,  45. 

II  1  [Is, ,).,  509. 

Xovine  Mill,  2. 

Manhattans,  23, 173. 

Mills,  Rev.  W.  II.,  66,  07. 

North  Castle,  029. 

Mann,  E.,  2C7. 

.Minerals,  323. 

North  Salem,  499,  519. 

M  am  ts — 

M  i  in'S,  323. 

North  Tarrytown,  195.  285,  2S7. 

1.  Indian  owners,  31. 

Minton,  R.,  85,  184. 

Noxon,  I.  B.,  357. 

2.  Passing  new  title,  35. 

Minuit,  R.,  5. 

Nnits,  191. 

3.  Dutch,  37. 

Minute  Hook,  170. 

N  1 1 1    l  \  and  Home,  121 

1.  West  Indian  Company,  42. 

Mohegan  Chapter,  410. 

5.  Dutch  Government  Patroonship,  57. 

Mohegan  Lake,  453. 

O. 

fi.  C'olen  Ponck.  GO. 

Mobegans,  3,  173,  322.  437,  491. 

7.  English  rapture,  73. 

Montgomery  Club.  142. 

Oblong,  499,  5oo. 

8.  English  system,  78. 

Montrose  Point,  410,  417. 

Odd-Fellows — 

9.  What  manors  were,  85. 

Montrose  Station,  414. 

East  i  'hestev,  7  1 1 

10.  Incidents;  parishes,  90. 

Morocco  Factory,  Yonkers,  104. 

Peekskill,  111. 

11.  English  ( Ihurch,  99. 

Morris  family,  281. 

Sing  Sing,  354. 

12.  Relations  with  County,  108. 

Moses,  1).  B.,  325. 

Yonkers,  125. 

13.  Cortlandt  manor,  115. 

Mott,  A.  C,  134. 

Odell,  H.  B.,  88. 

Mnnnussing,  640, 659. 

Mott,  J.,  200. 

Odel]  House,  179. 

Mansion  House,  1-15. 

Mowbray,  A.  G.,  263. 

Odell,  N.  II.,  226. 

Map. 

Mowing  machines,  loo. 

Odell.  I.,  276. 

East  Chester,  731. 

Mt.  Airy,  419. 

i  Idell  ,v  Booth,  262. 

Chester,  721. 

Mt.  Ararat  Encampment,  111. 

old  Bet  Monument,  480. 

Home  Lot,  G85. 

Mt.  Kisco,  023. 

Oliver,  J.  W.,  91,  92. 

Greenburgh  and  Jit.  Pleasant,  178. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  178,  283. 

ohnstead,  .1.,  114,  115,  110. 

Lemuel  Wells'  Estate,  19,  21. 

Mt.  Vernon,  722. 

< Iphir  farm,  712. 

Lewiaboro,  537. 

•     Bank,  754. 

Orangemen,  Yonkers,  1 12. 

Mount  Pleasant,  317. 

Chapter,  743. 

Ordnance,  213. 

Roads,  503. 

Horticultural  Society,  745. 

Oriskany,  432. 

Rochambeau'e  position,  180. 

Lodge,  744. 

Oscawana  Island,  419. 

Sing  Sing,  325. 

Literary  Association,  744. 

Osceola  Club,  139. 

Bedford,  597. 

Quartette  Club,  745. 

Ossining,  285,  321. 

Rye,  C43. 

Singing  Society,  74.1. 

1  Iwti.l'tl  i.l.l      1  '  111) 

I  'Mel  Held,  I «,  104. 

io  in i  c  i  lain.*,  i  ii 1 1 , 

Municipal  lias  (  nnipanv.  110. 

*  *>t'*rh>  Id  .V    I'.ickellicy  cr,  [ill 

Yonkers,  central  part,  24. 

Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Yonkers,  11  i. 

Otis  Brothers,  97. 

Y  onkers,  village.  26. 

M  i   ]  ii  il  NtrtVfl    Ci  mi  tvi  n  »■  ACt'l 
.11  lllllltl  OIVTQ    '  UIUIMUV,  ill.). 

Otis  0  R  loo 

Marble  Lodge,  743. 

Olie  V  fi  na 
v.'iin,  Id.  Jft, 

Marble  Quarries,  319,  321 . 

or. 

lit  i*4     T'iiii..^  Uw' 
«'lin,  ,l , llllCr.,  .IS. 

Marshall  Rev  W  393 

Otis.  John  97. 

Martin  Smith  House  2(17 

Napoleon  L.,  235. 

Otis.  N.  P.,  101  102  153. 

Mail  li  ugh  A  274 

Nappeckamack,  3. 

Otis,  S.,  99. 

1'lilSOII,  J.         ,  lul. 

House,  143. 

Owen  familv  4S4 

Masons — 

National  Bank — (See  Bank). 

Oysters,  185. 

East  Chester,  743. 

Naval  Service,  380. 

Peekskill,  410. 

Nelson,  Rev.  S.  S.,  339. 

P 

Sing  Sing,  354. 

Nelson  family,  487. 

Paine,  T.,  269. 

North  Salem,  529. 

Heparan,  310. 

Palisade  Boat  Club,  138. 

Mathews,  P.,  595. 

Nepperhaem,  5. 

Palisades,  185. 

Matthews,  R.,  364. 

Nepperhan  Chapter,  134. 

Palmer,  S.,  320. 

Matthias,  364. 

Council,  135. 

Pan  ton,  Rev.  G.,  58. 

» 
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Park,  Joseph,  707. 
Parsons,  G.  W.,  3(15. 
Parent  Gunily,  484. 
Patterson,  Rev,  w.,  571. 
Paulding,  J.,  .17:),  387.  " 
Paulding',  J.  K.,  205. 
Paulding  House,  104. 
Paulding and  Requa  Houses,  205. 

Paii|icr8,  501,  CCC. 

Peek,  Bar.  T.  R.  c,  88. 

Peekskill,  388. 

Poena,  J.,  149. 
Pall,  T.,  173. 

Penfield  House,  009. 
Penningo  Nock,  04.1. 
Panto,  G.  B.,  lfi2. 
Pony,  810. 

Perseverance  Lodge,  744. 
Philipse,  Colonel,  14,  57, 175,  l7fi. 
Philipse,  F.,  7,  14, 173,  174,  284,  340. 
Philipse  family,  9, 

Philipse,  Lord  (the  second),  12,  55,  169. 

Philipse,  Marv,  13. 

Pbilipae  Manor-House,  3119. 

Pbilipae  Manor-House  anil  Mill,  811. 

Pbilipsbnrgb  Manor,  7,  14,  173,  176  267  287 

Phraner,  Rov.  W.,  342. 

Physicians — 

East  Chester,  748. 
Rye,  G95. 
Yonkcrs,  163. 

Pierce,  M.,  318. 

Pine's  Bridge,  4f>8. 

Plaster  Mill,  4(1"). 

PleasantvUle,  318. 

Plow  Company,  Hew  fork,  109. 

Plumbing  Apparatus  Company,  111. 

Pocantico  Works,  304. 

Pomeroy,  S.,  387. 

Pond,  N.  C,  705. 

Pooley,  J.  II.,  103. 

Port  Cheater,  098. 

Post-Offices,  4IH1,  758. 

Post,  R.,  182,  183. 

Potter,  O.  B.,  327. 

Pottery,  202. 

Police — 

Sing  Sing,  333. 
Poundridgaj  501. 
Preston,  Rev.  Honslgnor  T.  s.,  73.  300, 
Price,  G.,  264. 
Prime,  R.  K.,  161. 
Prisons,  349. 

ProVOOst,  Rt.  Rev.  S.,  .r>7. 

Purchase,  712. 
Pnrdy  family, 
Purdy,  1.,  533. 
Pnrdy's  Mills,  .133. 
Purdy's  suit  ion,  SIB, 
Purser,  Geo,  II.,  170  A. 
Putnam,  37u. 

<l- 

Qn&ckenbuah,  I).,  702. 
Quakers,  013,  633,  710,  711. 
Quarries,  319,  322,  416. 
Quartette  Club,  74.1. 

(Queen's  Rangers,  070,  082 
Quick,  K.  A.,  171. 
•Juiok,  S.  11.,  no*. 
•Mick,  S.  F.,  109. 

Qulmby,  c,  3i9. 
Qulntard.  701. 


Radford  Mall,  I4A, 
Radford,  T  .  100 


it 


Raids,  440. 
Railroads,  409. 

New  York  A  Harlem,  488,  5IW,  553,  7  12. 

New  York  ,t  Hudson,  23,  147,  3*7. 

New  York  A  Northern,  147,  280,  305. 

New  York  Central,  147. 

New  York,  Now  Haven  A  Hartfonl,  742 
Ralston,  \V.  C,  611. 
Rand  Drill  Company,  304 
Raymond,  H.  J.,  227. 
Raymond.  Aaron,  592. 
Reading-Boom,  Conkers,  132. 
Bobekah  Degree,  135. 
Keid,  Rev.  J.,  82. 
Reid's  Mill,  7o3. 
Belief,  Board  of,  135. 
Remington  Creek,  473. 
Remonstrance,  6. 
Republican,  353,  409. 
Requa  family,  443. 
R  'qua,  Q.,  266. 

Revolutionary  History  (see  War). 
Reynolds,  A.,  544. 
Reynolds,  A.,  545, 
Kider,  J.,  344. 
Rink,  140. 

Rising  Star  Lodge,  134. 
Rivera — 

of  Bedford,  574. 

Byram,  03G. 

Nepperhan,  2,  0. 

of  North  Castle,  036. 

Saw-Mill,  6. 

of  Soincrs,  470. 

Sprain,  2. 

Titious,  499,  ,r>32. 
Roa  Hook,  382. 
Roads  177,  231,  .r>02,  009,  710. 
Roberts,  G.  T.,  279. 
Roberts,  L.,  279. 
Robertson,  C.  w.,  405. 
Robertson,  H.,  590. 
Robertson,  J.,  591. 
Rocking  Stone,  562. 

Rochambeau'a  Camp,  450. 
Rochambeau'e  Headquarters,  179. 
Rockwell,  S.  D.,  113. 
Koscoe,  C.,  352. 


Row,  HcAlpin  A-  Q 
Buwe,  M.  P.,  91. 
Burner,  R.,  273. 
Romer,  C,  274. 
Knton,  I.,  148. 
Ryan,  Rev.  ,1.,  72. 

Ryan,  \v.,  708. 
Rye,  649. 

Reach,  672. 

map  of,  out. 

Fair,  672. 

Ferry,  005. 

Fort,  661. 
Byck's  Patent  361 


III!' 


S 


Sarket,  Rev.  S  ,  892, 

Salem  Centre,  5 19. 

Sales,  Indian,  5,  7,  173i  174,  283,  284,  300,  4_>0, 
427,  686,  502,  578,  on),,  629,  544,  053,  0611 
710. 

Sales  of  manors,  10. 
Satterlee,  S.  K.,  702. 

Sanders,  .1.  p.,  130. 

Sand-  family,  038. 

Sarah  Btahdb'i  Osve,  550. 
Sarle's  Comers,  824, 


Saunders,  183. 
Saunders'  Sons,  108. 
Saw-Mill  Creek,  0. 
Saw  Pit,  098. 
Sawyer,  Bay.  R.  A..  82,  S3 
Schernii-rhorn,  Rev.  M.  K.,  311I, 
Schools — 

Bedford,  007. 
Rulkley,  268. 

Cbappaqua,  025. 
Chrestomathic,  (.91. 

Croton,  421. 
Davison,  55. 
Foutc,  54. 
Francis,  53. 
Hlghlaod,  352. 
Holbrook,  351. 

Home,  3(12. 

Hooper,  54. 
Irving,  3(12. 
Irvingtou,  191. 
Jackson,  302. 
Masters,  188. 
Mohegan  Lake,  453. 
-Mt.  Hope,  258. 
Mt.  Kisco,  025. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  350. 
North  Salem,  529. 
Odell,  352. 
Ossining,  330,  312. 
Oni  Lady,  400. 
Park,  695. 
Peekskill,  399. 
St.  Aloyaius,  52. 
St.  Gubriel,  400. 
St.  John,  351. 
St.  Joseph,  496. 
St.  Mary,  3o2. 
Stnrr,  302. 
Union,  257,  007. 
Vireun,  861. 
Wartburg,  754. 
Wells,  53. 

Westchester  county,  400. 

Yale,  .1.1. 

Conkers,  54. 

Schools,  Public — 
Croton,  420. 
East  Chester,  730. 
Katouah,  577. 
New  Castle,  624. 
North  Salem,  .130. 
North  Tarrytutt  11,  302 
Peekskill,  398. 
Pleasantvitle,  320. 

Ponndridge,  574. 
Rye,  093. 
Sin«  Sing,  360. 
Soincrs,  490. 
Yolktoun,  409. 

Scribe,  A.  m  ,  417. 

Scrilxi,  J.  L.  CL,  418. 

.  orugfaam,  w.  n.,  In2,  ion. 

Scnil.h  r,  M.  W.,  128. 

Selltck,  «58. 
Sentinel,  409. 

Si'ward,  Rev.  I).  M..  70,  si 
Seward,  F.  P.,  417. 
Sowing  Machine-,  I11.I,  IT:: 
ShaffniT  Kucaiiipmenl,  130 

Bhaaklw,  188, 

Sheldon,  .10,1,  .19.1. 
Shothar,  S..  133. 

ship  building^  368. 
Shrub  oak.  163. 

Shoo  factory  (see  Factor)  1,  31u. 
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Shun  mini,  E.  P.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  108. 

Shounard,  IT.,  151,  107. 

Silk  works,  96. 

Silver,  434. 

Silver,  D.,  203. 

Silver  shoe-factory,  202. 

Silver  mines,  323. 

Simpkius,  is.  it.,  376. 

Sing  Sing,  322,  324. 

Sing  Sing  map,  325. 

Sing  Sing  Mines,  323. 

Situ  Sincks,  322,  437. 

Singing  society,  745. 

Sisters  of  Good  Shepherd,  398. 

Skating  rink,  140. 

Skinner,  J.  It.,  96. 

Skinner,  H.,  107,  108. 

Skinner,  J.,  lo7. 

Skinners,  315. 

Slavery,  COG. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  233. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Bridge,  306 

Sleepy  Hollow  Mill,  302 

Slevin,  Eey.  X.  ('.,  73. 

Smith,  A.,  In",  164. 

Sniitb,  A.  &  Sons,  106. 

Smith,  ('.,  166,  107,  344. 

Smith,  1).  II.,  factory,  lou. 

Smith  family,  'it  18. 
Smith,  J.  11.,  259,  287. 
Smith,  H.  T.,  259. 
Smith,  M.,  2U7. 
Smith,  M.  II.,  50,  51. 
Smith,  Bey.  I.  G.,  271,  3lli. 
Smith,  Rev.  T.  11.,  81. 
Smith,  W.,  8G. 
Smith,  W.  L.,  ,riG4. 
Snlffln's  Hill,  G77. 
Snow  Flake  Works,  319. 
Snyder,  E.,  592,  593. 
Society — 

Agricultural,  408. 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  349. 

Cruelty  to  Children,  122. 

Debating,  180. 

Dorcas,  412. 

Friends,  396,  421,  458. 

German,  141. 

Irish,  Ml. 

Knickerbocker,  132. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary,  137. 

Propagating  Gospel,  5o\ 

Singing,  745. 

Soldiers'  Aid,  477. 
Soda  water  factory,  109. 
Sodalities,  347. 
SOhne  der  Frciluit,  141. 
Soldiers'  Spring,  361). 
Sommer,  Kev.  J.  H.,  88. 
Sound's,  4G'J. 

Somen,  K.,  47i>. 

Soniers  Village,  489. 
Sous  of  St.  George,  138. 
Sons  of  Temperance,  741. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  35G. 
South  Salem.  540. 
Southworth,  R.  J.,  103. 
Sparta,  338. 
Sparta  Mine,  324. 
Spencer,  J.  B.,  G22. 
Spencer,  John  S.,  G22. 
Spencer  Co.,  62u. 
Spencer  Works,  021. 
Sprain  Brooks,  2. 
Stanton,  M.,  3G4. 
Starr,  0.  W.,  302.  * 


Statesman,  Yonkers,  '.il . 

States  Prisons,  349. 

Stedwell,  J.  H.,  91. 

St.  John's  Rectory  and  Glebe,  57. 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  i22. 

St  Joseph's  Association,  125. 

St.  Vincent  do  Paul  Society,  122. 

St.  Vincent's  Retreat,  711. 

Stewart,  Rev.  A.  T.,  274,  288,  2U3. 

Stewart,  G.,  105. 

Stewart,  J.,  1G5. 

Stillwater.  433. 

Storm,  J.,  4UG. 

Storms,  II.,  227,  303. 

Storrs,  Kev.  L.,  ."J. 

Stout,  J.,  142. 

Strang,  A.,  438. 

Strang,  A.  K.,  137. 

Strang,  D.,  438. 

Strang,  II.,  450. 

Strang,  M.  L.,  439. 

Strang  family,  438. 

Strange,  Then.  A.,  21 1. 

Strang's  tavern,  008. 

Stuart,  G.,  191. 

Sugar  refinery,  106. 

Sugar  machinery,  111. 

Sunnyside,  234. 

Swayne,  J.  B.,  353. 

Swift,  S.,  137,  151. 

Symouds,  H.  G.,  351 . 

T. 

Tallmadge,  Col.,  222. 

Tappail  Zee,  194. 

Tandy,  Kev.  P.  W.,  34G. 

Tarleton,  565, 508. 

Tarry,  J.,  193. 

Tarrytowu,  181,  192. 

Tarrytown,  104. 

Tarrytowu  Heights,  305. 

Taylor,  A., 702. 

Taylor,  A.,  Jr.,  701. 

Taxes,  332,  071. 

Tedious  Point,  147. 

Teed,  C.  G.,  483. 

Telegraph,  409. 

Telegraph  Co.,  District,  111 

Telephone  Co.,  Westchester,  110; 

Teller  family,  366. 

Temperance,  St.  Teresa's  Society,  301, 
Xemperance  Organizations,  Yonkers,  140. 
Temperance  Union — 

Bast  Chester,  744. 

I'eekskill,  412. 

Sing  Sing,  348. 

Yonkers,  125. 
Terry,  J.  T.,  243. 
Teutonia,  141. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  130. 
Thayer,  S.  H.,  307. 
Thomas,  0.  W.,  184. 
Thomas,  J.,  257. 
Thomas,  T.,  713. 
Thomas  family,  072. 
Thompson  family,  702. 
Tilden,  S.  .1.,  229. 
Tinka,  Rev.  E.,  G4. 
Todd,  Rev.  J.  A.,  253. 
Todd,  0.  U.,  485. 
Tompkins,  J.  I!.,  loo. 
Tompkins.  J.  15.,  cut,  461. 
Tompkins,  R.,  184. 
Towndrow,  T.,  90. 
Towusoud,  S.  0.,  638. 


Townscud  family,  G37. 
Transportation,  147,  406. 
Travel,  147,  337,  302,  GG9. 
Tracy,  Rev.  M.  T.,  07. 
Trevor,  J.  li.,  7G,  78. 
Trinity  Lake,  501. 
Tryon,  C.  V.,  198. 
Tuckahoe,  722. 
Turner,  A.,  48G. 
Turner,  Rev.  \V.  10.,  271. 
Turn-  Verein,  ill. 
Tyng,  Rev.  S.  11.,  190. 

V. 

Dlmao,  Rev.  A.,  G8. 

Underbill  family,  459. 

Underbill  House,  lis. 

Underbill's  Brewery,  lor,. 

Underbill,  Rev.  C.  11.,  250 

Underbill,  10.  B.,  158. 

-Underbill,  W.  A.,  121. 

United  Friends,  411. 

United  States  Telegraph  Company,  28u. 

I'nionvillc,  285,  310. 

Upham  G  li.,  103. 

llpbain,  W.  R.,  103. 

V. 

Vail,  John,  118. 

Vail,  Jonathan,  117,  118. 

Valentine,  Q.  S.,  89. 

Van  Cortlaudt,  10. 

Van  Cortlaudt,  C,  175. 

Van  Cortlaudt,  R  ,383,430,  430. 

Van  Cortlaudt  family,  123. 

Van  Der  Dotick,  A.,  5. 

Van  Der  Dotick,  C,  0. 

Vanderbilt,  E.  R.,  254. 

Van  Pelt,  R.  YV\,  101. 

Van  Tassel,  C,  273 

Van  Tassel,  K.,  133,  189. 

Van  Vleck,  S.  M.,  352. 

Van  Vranken,  Rev.  S.  A.,  09. 

Van  Wart,  J.,  219,  272  (see  Andre). 

Van  Voorhees,  Rev.  S,.  289. 

Van  Wart,  Rev.     .,  27.,  314  ,  320. 

Veneer  Mill,  104. 

Ventilator,  100. 

Vcrplanck's  Point,  414. 

Vesper  Rowing  Association,  138. 

Vesper  Yachting  Association, 

Viewville  Literary  Association,  131. 

Vincunt,  ISO. 

Vinceut,  U.  M.,  321. 

VV. 

Wallace,  C,  505. 
War. 

Civil,  370,  452,  470,  554,  508,  G19,  635,  717, 
740. 

Indian,  673. 

Of  1812,  4J7,  507,  000,  610,  035. 
Revolutionary,  179,  277,  312,  357,  308,  130, 

445,  542,  5G5,  598,  618,  G35,  673,  713, 

71G,  730. 
Warburton  Building,  14G. 
Warburton  Hall  Associatiou,  14G. 
Ward,  A.,  349. 
Ward,  M.,  341. 
Ward's  Tavern,  302. 
Wardle,  T.  R.,  127 
Waring,  J.  T.,94,  95. 
Waring,  W.  ('.,  94. 
Waring  Factory,  95. 
Wartburg  School,  754. 
Washburn,  J.  B.,  025. 
Waehburu.S.  F.,  303. 
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Washburn  &  Moore  Co.,  ill. 
Waabbani  Building,  146. 

Washington,  G.,  181,  180,  278,  303,  301,  431, 
•134,  677. 

Water i loseis,  in. 
Water-Works— 

Crotun,  4(il. 

[rrington,  191. 

Peekskill,  408. 

Tarrytown,  261. 
\V uter-tower,  4117. 
Watson,  Bev.  W.  A.,  349. 
Wockmiaskeoks,  3,  .r),  172,  185. 
\V,11,  .1.  \V.,  310. 
Welt,  W.  H.,  245. 
Welcher,  Bev.  M.  P.,  320. 
Wells,  L.,  15,  18. 
Wells,  L.  W.,  23. 
Westbrook,  Bev.  C.  D.,  397. 
\\  eBteheatoi  Qaa  Company,  109. 

Homo  for  children,  320. 
Lodge,  743. 

Telephone  Company,  no. 

Weal  Patent,  013. 
White,  K.,  142,448. 


White,  S.,  482. 

White  Plains,  278,  059. 

Centennial,  279. 

HapS,  001. 
Whitetield,  Rev.  G„  394. 
Whitlock,  A.  B.,  487. 
Williams,  A.  V.,  143. 
Williams,  K.,  1 13. 
Williams,  J.  H.,  143. 
Williams,  J.  E.,  271. 
Willsua,  A.  0.,  250. 
Wilson,  W.  W.,  30. 

Wollert's  Roost,  232,  200  (sec  Irviug,  288). 
Woodworth,  W.  W.,  72. 
Wool  factory  (Flemings),  109. 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  — 

Peekskill,  412. 

Sing  Sing,  348. 

Yotikers,  125. 

Young,  127. 
Women's  Crusade,  125. 
W  omen.  Library  for,  133. 
Worden,  365. 

W  orthitigton  Chapel,  271,  275. 
Worthiugton,  II.  K.,  275 


!    Wright,  C.  J.,  400. 
Wright,  M.,  482. 
Wyucoop,  11.,  124. 

V 

Yacht  Cltih,  Youlwrs,  138. 
Yorktown,  433,  436. 
Yorktoun  Station,  458. 
Youug's  House,  312. 
Young  Meu's  Lyceum,  257. 
Yotikers,  1. 
Yonkcrs  Church,  1::. 
Young,  T.,  361. 

Youug  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Mt.  Yernou,  744. 

PeekskUI,  412. 

Yonkere,  127. 
Young  Men's  Library  AeaoclaVou, 

Yonkere,  129. 
Youug  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 

Youkers,  127. 
Young  People's  Literary  Association, 

Yotikers,  131. 
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